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MISS KATHERINE MAYO’^S “MOTHER INDIA” WEIGHED IN 
THE BALANCE, WHAT IS THE VERDICT ? 

. By DR. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


M ISS Mayo’s book has now been long 
enough before the public to settle in 
a general way the question of its 
worth. What are the most important testi- 
monies and judgments that have been given 
to the world by the most competent scholars, 
critics and judges, regarding its truthfulness 
as a picture of India, and therefore its 
value ? 

What follows is a partial answer. 

1. Books Answering Miss Mayo 

At least seven or eight books in reply to 
“Mother India” have been written by com- 
petent persons, mostly by Indian scholars. 
Special attention is invited to the following 
four. 

1. ‘‘A Son of Mother India Answers.” 
By Dhan Gopal Mukerji, a well known Indian 
author. New York. E. P. Dutton. 

2. ‘‘Father India : A Reply to Miss 
Mayo.” By S. C. Ranga Iyer, Member of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly. London. 
Selwyn and Blount. 

’ 3. “Miss Mayo’s Mother India : A 
Rejoinder.” By K. Natarajan, Editor of The 
Indian Social Reformer, Madras, India. O. 
A. Natesan. 


4. “Unhappy India.” By the late Lajpat 
Rai, Editor of People and former President 
of the Indian National Congress. Calcutta, 
The Banna Publishing Co. 

All these books are interesting, carefully 
written and excellent. They answer Miss 
Mayo from different standpoints. The first 
three are small or of moderate size. The last 
is lai'ger (500 pages), and it replies to “Mother 
India” with a thoroughness and completeness 
(and also with an authority) which leave 
little or nothing further to be desired. 

II. Periodicals Answering Miss Mayo 

Nearly every monthly, weekly and daily 
in India has replied to ‘^Mother India.” There 
have also been many replies in England and 
America, some of them of importance. Two 
of much value and easily obtainable in libra- 
ries may be mentioned here. 

I. “Is India Dying ? A Reply to Mother 
India.” By Rev. Alden H. Clark. In The 
Atlantic Monthly of February, 1927. Mr. 
Clark is an American, a graduate -of Amherst 
College and has been a missionary in in% 
seventeen years. 

II. “An Answer to Mother India.” . .“Indian 
Degradation Laid to British Rule,” By 3. M 
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Cornelius, an Indian scholar, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Lucknow University. 
.In Oiihmt History, December, 1927. 

It is to be hoped that everybody who has 
read Miss Mayo’s volume will take the trouble 
to look up and read one or both these 
articles, as well as one or more of the above- 
mentioned books. 

III. The Most Important Missionary Body 
IN India Answers Miss Mayo ‘ 

Soon after the appearance of “Mother 
India” the following public statement was 
issued by the Executive Committee of the 
National Christian Council of India, Burmah 
and Ceylon, which* is the highest and most 
authoritative Christian organization in the 
country, — its chairman being the Metropolitan 
Bishop of India. 

The Statement 

“It has never been denied either by foreign 
missionaries or W Indians that grave soc*ial evils 
exist in India, and it is a matter of common know- 
ledge that strenuous and organized efforts are being 
made by groups of Indian reformers to get rid of 
them. We representing a body of men and women 
wlio Up ill (dose touch vdtn tiie people and aio 
conversaa^swith their eveiyday life, unhesitatingly 
tliat the picture of India whidi emerges from 
Miss Mayo’s book is iintnie to the facts and unjust 
to the people of India. The sweeping generaliza- 
tions that are deduced from the incidents which 
came to the noticx^ of the author, are entirely untrue 
«s a description of India as a whole. We have faith 
in India and India’s future. We have faith 
that India will obtain, deliverance from these evils ; 
and we earnestly desire that East and West should 
CAVoperate to this end in a spirit of love and 
understanding.” 

TV. Eminent American Missionaries in India 
Answer Miss Mayo 

The following statement regarding “Mother 
India,” signed by seven prominent American 
missionaries, was published in The Christian 
Century, Chicago, February 2, 1928. 

The Statement 

“As Americans, we wish to express our sense 
of deep regret that a country-woman of ours should, 
after ,a brief stay in India, vTite so unfairly and 
offensively of this country. It is clearly apparent 
thaA Miss Mayo saw. only a part of India and did 
not see Ihat part in the proper perspective. In many 
things her accuracy as an observer will not bear 
scrutiny and 1:he many highl y exaggerated conclusions 
give a false picture of India as a whole. Generali- 
zations that may be taken for facts by readers in 
America and England, are too often the statements 
of personal opinion based upon prejudice and partial 


examination. A very offensive book could 
written as well of America or of any other Wesi 
nation, and then we, of the West, would rig! 
protest against such unfair r^iresentation. Hur 
sin and social evil exist in every land and wrii 
who generalize would do well to keep that in mi 
As Americans who have lived in India for a num 
of years and have moved with all classes of peo; 
we have no hesitation in protesting vigorously ^ai 
the unfairness of Miss Mayo’s book. We wish 
pay our tribute of love and respect to the pea 
of India from whom we, of the West, may Icj 
many valuable levssons. We wish to express < 
sense of humiliation that an American should wi 
with such unfairness and apparent prejudice 
presenting India.” 

Fred B. Fisher, Bishop, Methodist Episexr 
Church, Calcutta. 

Alden H. Clark, Missionary, American COngj 
gational Mission, Ahmednagar, 

Alic'-e B. Van Doreii, Seciretary, National Chr 
tiaii Council of India, l*oona.. 

John J. De Boer, Principal, Voorhees Collei 
Vellore. 

Mason Oleott, President, Aineri(an Arcot Missic 
Vellore. 

D. F. McOlelland, Goncvral Secr’etary, Y. . 

C. A., Madras. . . 

E. Btanley Jones, Missionary, Sitapur, U. P. 


V. A Notable Group of Indians in London 
Denounce “Mother India.” 

At all times there are considerable number 
of distinguished Indians, officials and othon 
in London. When the popular excitemen 
over Miss Mayo’s book had reached its heighi 
the most widely known and influential of thes 
issued the following public declaration : 

“Our attention lias been drawn to the recei 
publication, entitled “Mother India,” by an America 
tourist, Miss Katherine Mayo, who paid a visit t 
India during the cx)ld weather c f 1920-20. It ha 
never been our lot to read a book which indulge 
in such a ^ wholesale, indiscriminate viliflcation ( 
Indian civilization and Indian character. 

“We conctxle tliat like other cold Aveatlier tourist 
Miss Mayo was entitled to form and express he 
own opinions. But when a traveller who spends nc 
more tlian a few naonthB in oui* ceimtry uses th 
material gleaned from hospital cases, culled frot 
CTiminal trial reffirts, and deduced from her ow; 
observation of isolated happenings, and seeks t 
fortify herself with q^iotations divorced: from contex 
and then proceeds on such slender basis t 
formulate a general indictment against the charge 
ter and culture of a great country like India 
possessed of an ancient civilization, it is time tha 
we protested. 

“She demets the‘ entire nation of 320 millioi 
people as physical degenerates, moral perverts an( 
unabashed liars. If an Indian could have th< 
temerity to pass a similar judgment on any nation o 
the West, after but a few months V residence in anj 
country in Europe or America, and to indict tin 
Western people; their civilization and character oi 
the basis of suchi sensational and' utterly inad^uati 
evidence as Miss Mayo employs, he would rightl '5 
be condemned as^ unwonthy of serious attention,. 
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I "We would not have felt called upon to take 
iny public notice of a book *of this character but 
phen we find that the publication is receiving the 
ferious attention of the British press to the obvious 
letriment of India, at this juncture we think it 
Bur duty to warn the British public.” 

I This protest was signed by the following ^ 
distinguished Indians : Sir A. C. Chatterjee. / 
[High Commissioner for India Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, lex-Member of the Yiceroy’s 
Executive Council ; Sir Chimanalal Setalvad, 
ex-Member ef the Executive Council of the 
'Governor of Bombay ; Mr. Sachchidananda 
‘Sinha, ex-Memter of the Executive Council 
of the Governor of Bihar and Orissa ; Sir 
M. M. Bhowanagree ; Mr. Lube, Barrister- 
at-Law, practicing before His Majesty’s 
Privy Council ; Mr.^Kamat, Member of 
the Royal Commission for Agriculture % 
and all the Indian Members of fhei 
Council of the Secretary of State for* India, •. 
namely, Sir Mohamed Rafique, Mr. S. N. 
Mullick and Dr. Paranjpaye. 

It is difficult to see how any testimony 
could be more weighty Or more trustworthy 
than one signed by these eminent men. 

YI. In a Notable Public Meeting in 
Lotuhriy Engliskmen and English-women 
Denounce 'Mother India.” 

A great meeting of protest against Miss 
Mayo’s book was held in Mortimer Hall, 
London, on November 29, 1927, with Lady 
Emily Lutyens in the chair. ’Phe speakei’s 
included Lady Cynthia Mosley, Colonel 
Wedgwood, M. P., Miss Ellen Wilkinson. M. 
P., and several eminent Indian scholars and 
public leaders. The meeting was crowded. 
The meeting (with only two dissenting votes) 
passed strong resolutions deploring the cruel 
injustice of Miss Mayo’s book, and declaring 
the true remedy for India’s social evils to be 
-complete Home Rule, like that of Canada. 
Among the speakers strongly supporting these 
resolutions were daughters of two former 
Viceroys of India. 

YII. An American Professor h Ashamed 
•of Miss Mayo,. 

Professor JVanklin Edgerton of Yale Uni- 
versify on returning home from a protracted 
•stay in India writes to Professor S. K. Iyen- 
gar as follows (reported in The Hindu of 
Madras, April 26, 1928) : 

“lam tiying to do wliat lean to repay my 
debt to you and to the many Indian friends 
who 'helped to make my stay in youi* interesting 
country so pleasant and profitable, by doing iny 
best to present to the American people a sympathitic 
picture, of India’s great culture. I hppe you and 
othoTB m India will believe that thejia^ roihe of 


us in America who know how to appraise Justly 
Miss Mayo’s somrilous bo(^. We are deeply 
to acknowledge her as our fellow countiwwoinanv 
• we neglect no chance to deny the tram of me 
pmture of India which she draws.”^ 

YHI. An Eminent American CLEROYMA-fr 
Gives Advice to Miss Mayo 

” ‘ The Reverend Samuel McCrea Cavert 
writes in the Federal Council Bulletin of 
December, 1927, giving some advice to the 
author of “Mother India.” He says : 

*‘We would like to suggest to Miss Mayo that she 
write one more book, tliis time about America. We 
outline for her the foDowing diapter headings : 

“The Only Land where Lyijchings Occur.” 

“The Land of Marital Scandal— One Divorce to 
Everv Seven Marriages” 

“The Land of the Crime Wave— Armored Motors 
Necessary to Tranpiort Pay-rolls” 

“The Land of Industrial Strife— Incessant Strikes 
and Lock-outs” 

, “Child Laborers— A Million and a half No Older 
■ Than Thirteen— in the Richest Land in the World.” 

All the facts in this new book might be 
impeccably correct, but would it be a picture 
of America ?. 

IX. Well-Known Individual ENOLiSHiftN 
Answer “Mother India.” 

Notwithstanding the facts that Miss Mayo 
wrote her book to bolster up British rule, and 
that the imperialists and “Bourbons^’ of Great 
Britain hailed its appearance with joy, there 
. is another side. As a matter of fact, some 
of the severest denunciations of the volume 
from any source, have come from English- 
men— Englishmen wlio know India much better 
than Miss Mayo does and who dare to speak 
out. A few of these are the following : 

1. Mr. Wilfred Wellock M. P. writes in 
The People^ (Lahore) of December 1, 1927 : 

“Mother India” is tlie most nauseating book I , 
have ever read, 'and it will do incalculable harm to 
India by its influence on those whose knowledge of 
India is Becmd hand.” 

2. Mr. J. A. Spender, the eminent 
London publicist, declares : 

“It is no I more possible to draw an indictment 
against 300 millons of people in the East than in 
the West, and those who try to do it should bear 
in mind that the East finds almost as many un- 
meaning and repulsive practices in the West as the 
West does in the East.” Mr. Spender add^that before . 
we begin to jud^e, we should bring into account 

f e cumulative testimony of thousands of Europeans 
ho have lived among Indians and have borne 
witness to their many and great virtues. 

^ Weii? YorA ITliwea, August 17, 1927^ 
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3 : jar. 8, K, BadcUffe (In The New Re- 
pulmc. New York, September 21, 1927): 

“I lived for live years in India, ocoupyinff a 
position which cave me opportunities for meetiniar 
Indians of different kinds. I had many In(litin 
friends. I- saw the inside of Indian liomes. I 
observf3d the laboring' Indians in cities and vilbigas. 
As I call up the memory of tliose people and scenes, 
and sot the reality of my receJloction alongside the 
appalling piclurci which Miss Mayo has drawn, I 
am fillfMl with bewilderment and regi*et The vast 
multitude of India’s (ommon people makes upon 
every Westeniera wonderful impression of goodness, 
ondumnee and. dignity.. Often the Indian woman 
has a hard tiim^. But I see her, as she exjmes up 
every morning from her ceremonial bath in the 
river, walking noiselessly with a troop of her 
fellows, a figure imsurpassed in the world for beauty, 
and serenity, and grace. 

“l^Iany of Miss Mayo’s facts ciinnot be challenged; 
and yet the picture, as she dmws it, is profundly 
untrue. It is a lil»fd on a unique civilization and a 
people of extraordinary virtue, patience and spiritual 
quality.” 

4. iltfr. Patrick Lovatt, the brilliant editor 
oi Capital, the European weekly of Calcutta, 
writing under bis well-known pseudonym 
“Ditcher,” pens the following biting criticism : 

*Tn the firat place Miss Mayo’s book confinns 
the opinion of the greatest of living eassayists, that 
a best seller is not necesf«irily a book of any value • 
in the swond place the intellectual dishonesty of the 
American author is appalling ; and in the last place 
her ghoulish propensity of frequenting hospitals to 
discover inhuman cruelties to indict a whole people 
borders <m stark pornography. The l)ook is devoid 
of literarj’’ merit. It is the crudest form of American 
journalism. It lias sold like hot cakas paitly because 
of its morbid sensationalism, but mostly because it 
was an unscrupulous propaganda against the claim of 
India for Home Rule, published at the psychological 
moment.”* 

5. Dr. Jame^ H. Coumis, Irish poet and 
author, who has had long residence and edu- 
cational experience in India, writes in a pre- 
fatory note to an Essay on “The Path to 
Peace :”t 

’’The whole edifice of falsehood ciToneouslv 
labelled ‘Mother India’ rises naturally from a fovmd- 
ation of race prejudia\ Miss M{iyo\s profession of 
friendship to India is a thin apologia for her 
attempt to make a (‘-ase for India’s continued roteii- 
tion in a state of political bondage. 

‘The facit that there are glaring evils in India 
needed no American for its demonstration. Indians 
have lung bem working for their removal with as 
munh zeal as reformers in America have been 
working to eliminate Amerien’s 6,000 murders 
per annum, or as reformers in England liave b^n 
trying to remove the canwr of England’s venere^ 
diseases, 1 know all that can be catalogued of 
^human depravity in India, for I have worked for 


* “Father India,” by C. S. Ranga Iyer, pp. 189- 
t Published by Ganesh 0^o. Madras. 


twelve years in humanitarian causes in the country. 
But I cannot prostitute my intelligence to the 
irrational conclusion tliat because there are social 
evils in India, therefore the Indian poeple should be 
kept in political bondage.” 

6. Major D. Graham Pole, a Labor 
candidate for the British Parliament, who 
has much personal knowledge of India, writes 
in The New Leader, London August 19, 1927 : 

“Some yeai-s ago Miss Katherine Mayo visited 
the Philiimines and wrote a book about her visit. 
It was called ‘The Isles of Fear,’ and was a defence 
of American Imperialism. She has now, after lier 
visit to India, done a like service to British Imperia- 
lism, in her ‘Mother India.’ No wonder the book is 
regarded as a godsend by all British reactionaiies. 

“She is interested in Indian society only when 
it is imhe.iilthy. To give an idea . of marriage in 
India she has recoui*se to the hospitals and to the 
reports of medical autliorities, although in tlio 
nature of things it is only exceptional ciises tliat 
come under their notice. One would think from 
Miss Mayo’s book tliat there is hardly a person 
in India who is not suffering from venereal disivise— 
a suggestion which, Sir John Maynard . writes, would 
be contradicted by any medical practitioner who liad 
worked in India. To write as she does tliat woniiui 
of child-bearing age cannot safely ventui’e, without 
special pnitection, within reach of Indian mc^Il, is 
to my knowledge a gi*oss and unfounded shindi?!'. 

“If Miss Mayo came to Britain and visibHl the 
hospitals she could paint as dark a picture of British 
life. And what about America? Wliat id(^ of 
American civilization and morals could lie df'rived 
from tluit American product, tlie ‘movies’ V it is 
extremely ironical that at a moment wlieii Miss 
Mayo’s book is ^ving us tliis appalling iiicture of 
Indian civilization, the (loveriiment of India has 
found it iiocessary to iiiti’oduce legislation to deal 
with the imporhition of American cinema films 
owing to their demoiaiizing influence on the liulian 
people. 

On iKilitical matters MivSs Mayo is as unbahuiced 
as on socjifil matters. She had visited the ludian 
Legislatures and tells us . that sitting through 
sessions^ Central or Provincial, an outsider octmes 
to feci like one observing a roomful of small and 
rather miscliievous children who by acicidont have 
got hold of a nmgnificent watch. ‘They fight and 
scramble to thrust their fingers into it, to 
puU off a wheel or tw'o, to play w'ith 
the mainspring ; to pick out the .jewuhs.^ I have 
myself seen the Indian Legislatures at work, and 
am lK)und to say that tliey compare very favorably 
either with our Local Coimcils in England, or with 
our Imperial Parliament itself. The Honourable 
Mr. Y. J. Patel, President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, lias just concluded a visit to England. 
Much of his time has been spent in the House of 
Commons, and his amazement was intense at the 
lack of order he found there compared, with that 
of the Indian Assembly over which he so ably 
presides.” 

7. Mr. Edward Thompson, an English 
scholar and writer of note, the author of two 
books on Tagore, who has much knowledge 
of India, writes in the London Nation of 
June 30, 1928 : 
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“Mr. Arnold Bennett has been quoted as declar- 
ing that Miss Mayo’s book is impregnable, it is so 
well documented. Now, the truth is, Miss Mayo’s 
book, whose strong point is suppowsed to be docu- 
mentation, is ncd well docunurntm. For example, 
she brings forth ‘evidence’ that Tagore supports 
child-marriage. The fact is Tagore has denouncied 
child-marriage all his life. But her quotation is so 
appaiontly genuine that I thought she had caught 
him in, a moment of nonsense or vexation. But 
Tagore in the Manchester Guardian lias blown her 
‘evidence’ to pieces. Gandhi, in the same paper, has 
blown to pieces her ‘evidence’ as to what he 
(Gandlii) had said. 

“Her book starts with a howler, her imposing 
statement that the soddess Kali’s ‘spiiitual domina- 
tion of the world began 5,000 years ago, and should 
last nearly 432 thousand years to come.’ This, 
like so much of her information came from some 
ignoramus. Her history is the shoddiest second- 
hand stuff, picked up in table diatter ; she is imfair 
to every Held of Indian effort ; she scatters state- 
ments mat are palpable nonsense ; she is maudlin 
about the Prince of Wales ; she is mean in her 
accoimt of what Mr. Gandhi has called a sacjred 
episode. I hope eveiy person who has read ‘Mother 
India’ will read Mr. Lajpat Rai’s reply.” 

8. Mrs. Annie Besant writes with indig- 
nation of “Mother India.” She says : 

“Miss Mayo has published a wicked book, slander- 
ing the whole ^of the Indian people 1 liave 

spent in India the greater part of my time since 
1893, living as an Indian, welcomed in their 
homes as though I were one of their own people, and 
1 have never come across the horrors she describes. 

The writer seems to have merely sought for 

filth. Does she imagine that if her piesentation 
were an acourate picture of Hindu civilization tliat 
Hinduism aiiild have produced a civilization in 
India (kiting from thousands of years before the 
Christian era ? It would have been smothered in 
its own putrefaction.” 

Mrs. Besant tells ns that she herself has 
been asked and urged to write books like 
this of Miss Mayo, about both England and 
America,— the assurance being given her that 
there would be a great popular demand for 
them. She knows both countries well, having 
lived more than half her life in England 
and having spent much more time in 
America than Miss Mayo has in India. 
By portraying all the evils in the two 
countries and little or none of the good 
could make quite as sensational and black 
pictures of both as Miss Mayo has drawn of 
India. What a temptation ! How the books 
would sell ! What a fortune the writer could 
acquire ! Did Mrs. Besant consent ? She 
declared that no money could induce her even 
to entertain the thought for a moment of writing 
anything so imtrue, so unfair, so cruelly unjust 
about any nation or people on earth. 


X, A General Summary * 

■ ■■ 

In conclusion : If we atteihpt, as we 
very well may, to form an epitome or con- 
densed digest or summary of thq judpfients 
of all the most intelligent and unbiassed and 
therefore most competent scholars and otliers — 
Indian, British and American— who have 
read “Mother India” and given to the public 
their verdicts regarding it, what do we find 
the result to be ? We find it to be a strik- 
ing, an almost universal, a^eement on the 
following points, that is, in declaring the 
following judgments : 

1. That not a little of Miss Mayo’s 
boasted “documentation” is unreliable ; 

2. That many of her so-called facts are 
not facts at all ; 

3. That some of her facts given as true 
to-day are twenty-five or thirty years old, 
and although true formerly are not tme now ; 

4. That Abbe Dubois, her most trusted 
authority, quoted by her more than any 
other, wrote a hundred years ago ; and 
moreover, that his writings on the India of 
that time have been found by scholars to be 
distinctly less trustworthy than has often 
been claimed ; 

5. That in her reports of conversations 
and interviews with eminent Indians (Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi and others) 
Miss Mayo frequently misquotes and 
misrepresents them ; 

6. That from one or two or a very few 
isolated facts she is accustomed all through 
her volume to make sweeping and utterly 
unwarranted generalizations — generalizations 
which often do great injustice to the Indian 
people. 

7. That the book is misleadingly named. 
The title “Mother India” causes readers to 
expect to find in its pages a spirit of kind- 
ness, appreciation and sympathy toward 
India. Instead of that, they find everywhere 
haughty and cynical criticism. Since the 
book is so evidently written for tlie purpose 
of reporting to the world whatever of evil, 
ugliness and tilth the author can ftiid in the 
hospitals, prisons, police courts, houses of 
prostitution and slums of India, in order to be 
honest it should bear some such title as “A 
Western Woman’s Slumming Tour Through 
India ;” or (as suggested by Mahatma Gandhi) 
“A Report on Inilia’s Drains and Sewers.’ 
Then it would not deceive. 

8. That Miss Mayo almost wholly ignores 
the real India, the India of history, the India 
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of gr€SAt art, great literature, great philosophers 
great, reMgionB, great industries, great men in 
OTerx department of life and achievement, 

imdia, which for three thousand years was 
one of the leading and illustrious nations 
of .tte ivorld. She is so absorbed with 
looktat at the little, the mean, the low^ the 
filthy,;^!, she either cannot or will not see 
the h^i the the noble, the great The 
>wh<?le 5 of her value is om of race 
arrogant assumption of the 
etgi^rity! ^ the white tpce over the brown 
aifll the ; follow, of hate and distrust, of 
contempt and fear of Asia and all Asiatics. 
This was clearly manifest in her earlier book 
on the PWlippines—The Isles of Fear.’’ It 
is quite as marked in her “Mother India.” 

9. That every chapter of the book shows 
the author to be an extreme imperialist, a 
despiser of democracy, a believer that strong 
nations have a right to conquer, role and 
exploit those that are not able to defend 
tlmmselves by arms, and therefore that Britain 
has a right to hold India in bondage. 

The most conspicuous and outrageous slan- 
der uttered by Miss Mayo, the one that stings 
the Indian people most sliaridy and that they 
most resent, is her declai'ation— dwelt upon 
with fervor and seemingly with real relish, and 
reiterated in one form oi’ another throughout 
half her chapters that the basis of practically 
all India’s miseries, sufferings, misfortunes 
and evils, is lier excessive, abnormal and 
rotten sex-life. 

Her revi(jwers meet this slander in three 
ways : 

1. By pointing out that Miss Mayo has 
no real ground whatever for her declaration. 
She offers no real proof. She simply finds 
what she looks for. Her statements are based 
upon unverified hearsays, aiid on a few iso- 
lated, abnormal cases (hscovered in Imspitals 
and police couils, magnified into a sweeping 
generalization covering all India. 

2. By assertions, on the basis of their 
own large knowledge, in most cases so much 


larger than her own, and by testimonies from 
the most trustworthy authorities, that nothing 
of the kind is true. 

And 3. By a terribly telling tu qu^m 
argument or rejoinder. Mr. Lajpat Rai, Mr. 
Ranga Iyer and others ask Miss Mayo why she 
cbmes to India to seek out and Mkm to the 
world sex-irregukrities, sex-excesses, sex- 
crimes and sex-diseases, when, if ahe will 
open her eyes, she can find (quite as bad‘ 
or worse in America and in every prominent 
nation in Europe. And they fortify their 
statements by citing overwhelming arrays of 
testimonies from the %hest autfe^ both 
in America and Europe. If she feels that 
she has a mission to expose and reform 
sex-conditions anywhere, why does she not 
first undertake the job at home, in the West, 
where it appears to be most needed, before 
going to the East, where there seems reason 
to believe that the need is distinctly less ? 

The aim of Miss Mayo’s whole book, from 
beginning to end, is to do two things, namely, 
first to paint the blackest posssible picture 
of India’s social and other evils, (exaggerating 
at every point), and secondly, to convince 
her readers that these evils prove the 
inability of tfie Indian people to rule 
themselves and the necessity of the con- 
tinuance of British rule. But her . reviewers 
show that her argument is a nrm sequitur; 
it proves the very opposite of what she 
claims. If even one-half or one-quarter 
r>f the shocking things which she affirms, 
are true, after the British, with all power in 
their hands, have ruled India for more than 
a ceiituiy and a half, such a fact is the 
most damning possible indictmmt of British 
ride. Instead of showing that the British 
should govern India longer, it sliows that 
their government has been an utter failure, 
and that there is no hope for India to get 
rid of her social and other evils except by 
getting rid of her fmdgn i/nemnpetent gm)ern- 
mmt, and securing a govcrnmmit of her 
oum. 


DOGMAS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY# 

By PEOF. 8. N. DAS GUPTA 


T he sturdy of Indian Philosophy in 
modem times may be regarded as 
hav ing a starti n g from Raja Ram 

* Presidaitial address at the Philosophy section 
)f the Lahore Oriental Conference, 1928. 


Mohun Roy. He was a religious and 
social reformer and in his attempts to 
purify the current popular forms of 
Hinduism he turned his eyes to the 
Upanisads, He pointed out that the 
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Hpanisads reveal a religion of the worship 
of one God^ “Brahman” and in his 
interpretations of the Yedaata doctrine 
he brought out the fundamental ideas of 
the IJpanisads and he made them a 
corner-stone of hie religion of Brahmoism. 
He also initiated a programme of social 
reform, which he regarded aa feeing a 
eo^oliaiy of the Upaniahadio faith. But 
though a gmt thinker and 'scholar, his 
interest was chiefly religious. Later on a 
few other Indians, Christians such as 
Banerjee, Gouray and others, also studied 
Indian Philosophy with the object of refuting 
Indian thought in favour of Christianity. In 
the meanwhile studies of Indian Philosophy 
were taken up by some European Sanskrit 
scholars such as Colebrook, Cowell, Wilson, Duft, 
Davies, Balantine, Venis, Hail, Max Muller 
and others. Many of these scholars published 
numerous articles on Indian Philosophy 
and translated some important philosophical 
texts, and Max Muller’s six systems of 
Indian Philosophy is probably the first 
attempt to give a brief survey of the 
pneral philosophical position of the six 
important systems of Philosophy. In the 
meanwhile * Sanskrit manuscripts were being 
collected in several important culturd 
centres of India and of Europe, and 
Sanskrit philosophical texts were being 
edited and published by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, the ^Fandtt Journal of Benares, 
che Bombay Government Publication 
Department, in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Press series, the Yizianagaram Sanskrit 
Publication series and later on in Mysore, 
Travancore, Baroda, Nirnayasagar Press, 
the Venkateswar Press in Bombay, the 
Panini Office of Allahabad, the Madhavilas 
Book Depot of Knmbakonam, by Jivananda 
Yidyasagar and many others in Calcutta 
and in other places. The European scholars 
were also not idle, and the Pali Text Book 
Society had been gradually publishing the 
old Pali Texts of Buddhism and important 
studies of early Buddhism and we have now 
almost the entire Tripitaka, which were 
wholly lost from India, published magnifi- 
cently in Koman characters. Many important 
Mahayana Buddhist texts were published 
by the Pali Text Series of Calcutta under 
the editorship of Rai Sarat Chandra Das 
Bahadur and Dr. Vidyabhusan. Knowledge 
of Tibetan began to spread, both in this 
country and in Europe and this led to 
the publication of a number of Buddhist 


texts which; were ■■■ lost' .''in 
but were preserved in Tibetan >trani»liii^& 
Many European sholars be^n to 
through their knowledge of Chiae^ ^ 
a: large number of Buddhist . 

^ were lost - in India m thSiik ; . 
originals were ' preserved , ■ ' in :.4h^r '■ ' 

translations. . Texts' md 
several 

of England, France, Geimny, 

Bussia' '^and 'in the ' present ' day . 
such great scholars as Thomas; ' 

Jacobi, Stcherbatsky, Suali, Levi, 
speak of many other eminent writers, 
have done excellent work in the field of 
Indian Philosophy either by way df 
translations or by the publication of texts- 
or studies. On the side of the publication 
of texts, however, India has done very 
much more, as may naturally be expected,, 
than auy of the Western countries. la 
India also much work has been done in. 
the way of translation of Sanskrit texts 
into vernaculars or into English such as 
the translations by Dr. Ganganath Jha,. 
Mr. Srish Chandra Basu, Pramatha Nath 
Tarkabhusan, and many others. Several 
important manuscripts on different systems 
of thought have also been edited recent 
times. 

One great difficulty that lies in the way of 
the study of Indian Philosophy is to be 
found in the fact that all the old living 
traditions of Indian Pliilosophy are now lost 
almost for centuries so that a study of 
Indfan Philosophy, whether in the Panditic 
circles or in the Anglicised circles, is bound 
largely to be philological. The problems 
which were of vital importance to Indian 
Philosophy from age to age, in the solution 
of which they cheei-fully spent all their lives,, 
have in our present outlook and civilisation 
lost their value and significance. The Angli- 
cised people who are now by far the most, 
important in their influence are only 
nominally connecting themselves with the 
traditional faiths, but the problems of religion 
and philosophy whicli were so much valued 
by their ancestors, have ceased to have any 
charm with them. The scholars in the 
Panditic circles also are only carrying oh 
their work in a stereotyped fashion not for* 
the intrinsic interest of philosophy and- 
religion but merely as a learned occupa^;ion. 
or for a living. The influence of West^ 
education on the other hand has instilled 
into us newer ideals of nationalism, polities^ 
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and ^ patriotism ; and newer goals and newer 
inteyeste oi philosophy, life, social relations, 
social values and religious values are now 
appearing before us which are submerging 
-as it were all the older, cultural and philo- 
sophical tendencies of the country. 

The best people of the countiy are being 
gradually intimately associated with the 
Western Philosophy, literature, thought, 
culture and ideals. They do not know ve^ 
much of their older ideals nor are they in 
sympathy with them. A changed economical 
'Condition and the rising of the standard of 
life have increased the hard struggle for 
existence; and as it is gradually being found 
that the claims of worldly life, worldly happiness, 
worldly prosperity, the civilization of the masses, 
honour, prestige and the like, are very much 
more important than the older goals of eman- 
cipation and self-abnegation, it is gradually 
being felt that the older methods of life wiU no 
longer do for us. Modem ways of life 
have their superiority over the ancient ways. 
For it is by the former only that all kinds 
'Of material success can be attained. There 
is the ancient thought that spirituality consisted 
in the destniction of desires, in the final 
TeaJisation of a passionless self, of a pure 
Nconsciounness for which all worldly prosperity 
has to. be sacrificed. The dominant thought of 
'the West is trying to discourage all these as 
silly fancies and is loudly proclaiming the 
need for a change in the ideal. This world 
is practically the only world with which we 
are concerned, we can only improve our 
material facilities and mental faculties indi- 
vidually or jointly, and we can make life 
-easy and comfortable, more healthy and 
more progressive for the whole humanity. 
Oui' ideal, therefore, should be one of 
scientific progress for the material good of 
humanity as a whole. Religion is not an 
end in itself but is only a means to our 
-own well-being as members of the society. 
We are not anxious now for catering to the 
meeds of an abstract perfection but for the 
discoveiy of the needs of living practically 
a happy and contented life of intellectud 
and social progress. We now perceive that 
only those people, who are striving their 
utmost for this normal and practical well- 
being of wordly life in those lines, that are 
really thriving and growing powerful, 
whereas those who will shut their eyes to 
these will gradually become feebler and 
feebler and may be wholly exterminated. 
The Wastem spirit has thus naturally 


possessed us and we have been almost 
entirely cut asunder from the bonds of our 
old iraditional life and culture, of philosophy 
and religion. Even the Panditic people who 
are still with difficulty sticking to the old 
views, seldom get any vital sap from their 
loyalty to the past, for in doing so they 
are themselves torn asunder from the general 
progressive and dominant nature of life and 
from the rest of the cultural humanity. In 
the days of yore when the older ideals of 
India prevailed, it was not merely the ideal 
of the faith of a particular section of the 
people but of the Indian people as a whole 
and of Indian culture wheresoever it radiated. 
Even in other counfries not within the zone 
of influence of Indian culture the spirit of 
supremacy of religion and the supremacy 
of the after-life, was felt almost universally. 
The Indian ideal therefore was then in 
consonance with the general tone of the world- 
ideal as a whole. 

We have now, however, a new epoch of 
culture, progress and ideals in which tlie 
entire civilised world is participating. 
Whether wo will or not, we are being directed 
into the whirlpools of our unknown destinies 
of continual movement and continrual change 
of this new age. We are thus naturally 
tom away from the spirit that dominated 
the philosophy and culture of India. It is 
no doubt true that here and there new 
thinkers are criticising the methods of this 
new age, but whatever may be the value of 
these criticisms it is difficult to find any 
tendency in them to lapse back into the 
idea of progress in the spirit of ancient 
Indian thought. 

If we could completely transform ourselves 
by the newly introduced European culture 
our problems of life would be very much 
simplified. But howsoever we may be 
modified by Western thought we can never 
forget our traditional past and howsoever 
the foot-prinis may have been obliterated, 
we are still intimately connected with it, 
and we can never wholly take ourselves 
away from the grip of the great ideals of 
onr fore-fathers. We are thus in a very 
difficult situation; we cannot identify 
ourselves with our fore-fatkers, nor are onr 
problems of life the same as theirs ; we can 
not also identify ourselves with our Western 
brethren nor can we look at life wholly from 
their point of view. Westernisation has also 
been effected in very different degrees and 
intensity, not only amongst the different 
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sections and communities of people but 
often also in the same family* It is a 
common fact that in the very same family 
some members are very strongly intoxicated 
with the Western view of life, whereas there 
are others who are as strongly loyal to the 
traditional faiths. Thus we cannot bind 
our faith to our traditional past nor can 
we heartily welcome the Western outlook 
of life. If the religious and moral problems 
of our fore-fathers are not our own we 
cannot also wholly believe ourselves to be 
like the Westerners having the same view 
of life as they have. We are thus in a 
state of transition where both the Indian 
and Western ideals are fighting for supremacy 
and we do not know which to choose and 
where to stand. Nothing is more unsuitable 
for the creation and development of new 
thought than such an unsetitled state of 
things. The Ancients believed in the 
Shastric ways of life and the various problems 
that arose out of them, but we have moved 

far away from then and even those of us 

who have been brought up in the Panditic 

atmospere, cannot be said to be strictly 

loyal to the older ideals. 

The bed-rock of old Indian culture 
and civilisation which formed the basis of 
our philosophy is fast slipping off our 
feet. The rush of waters is not however 
equally deep everywhere, but it is fast 
increasing. It may bo waist-deep in some 
places, it may be shoulder-deep in others, 
but yet there are places where it is already 
passing over our heads. It would be a 
day-dream to suppose that we can ever 
arrest this torrential flow of inundating 
waters from the western seas. The new 
science of the West, with its daily increasing 
inventions of machineries and crafts of 
ever-increasing material power and advan- 
tages, is fast demolishing the barriers and 
insulations of time and space and of natural 
obstructions. The steam engines, aeroplanes, 
telegraphs, wirelesses and the like are 
fast removing all distances in land, sea 
and water. Through trade and commerce 
the machineries of advantage and articles 
of luxury in all departments of life are 
invading our country with an ever-increasing 
rapidity and are making them a necessity 
of life with us. The newspapers are 
broadcasting the bigger and smaljer events 
for the whole world and as we swallow 
them with our tea, we fill in our mind 
with foreign materials of interest and build 
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a mental constitution which is not so mtmh 
Indian as cosmopolitan. Western tho&gjWs, 
wisdom, ways and out-look of life, aspiratiew 
and interests are being shipped throiifh 
their printed pages and fast assmulated by 
the youths of the country. Caii we arrest 
this mighty inundation ? Can we now 
turn to the old yogic ideal of oontentmmit 
with nothing, or restrict our needs to the 
bare necessities of life, and drive out the 
present civilisation, which is always tending 
to increase our material wants ? Can we 
remain contented with being only a religious 
and spiritual people, and cease taktog 
interest in politics, or in the developement 
of our industries ? Can we, in brief, go 
back to the past ? Such a supposition 
seems to me to be an impossible and wild 
dream, which only an idealist can weave 
in his wildest fancy. The torrents *tliat 
are coming are not merely a passing 
inundation. They indicate a rise of water 
which lias come to stay and increase. If 
we try to hold fast to our old bed-rock 
and turn a deaf ear to the roaring rush 
we are bound to be drowned and suffocated. 
Th.e very instinct of life would prevent 
us from taking any such foolish step, and any 
advice that would urge us to do it is too 
unpractical to be followed. We would 
rather be washed away, or clutch at a 
floating rafter, and save ourselves tlian 
hold fast to the old bed-rock beneath the 
waters. Our real chance of life, therefore, 
is neither to hold fast to the submerged 
rock, nor to allow ourselves to be washed ’ 
away, but to build an edifice of our own, 
high and secure enough to withstand the 
ravages of all inundations. We want to 
avail ourselves of all that come floating to us 
and enjoy them at our home. Let tlie waters 
of the Western sea come and break 
themselves on the walls of our fortress 
with their foaming billows. Our only safety 
is thus to be with the sea and yet above it. 

Philosophy with me is «ot mere Logic 
or Metaphysics^ but the entire epitmne of 
life. For me it stands as the collective 
and integrated whole of all that we think, 
all that feel and all that we prize as 
high and great. Philosophy that sticks 
merely to verbal arguments, and metaphysical 
dilemmas, and is not instinct with the 
reality of life, is no true philosophy, but 
a mere mockery of ii Philosophy is to 
formula of the entire spiritual existence of 
man, where by “spiritual” one understands all 
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thul is especial to man as. man. It would be 
wtbBg to restrict the meaning of the word 
spirifiwl, merely to a sense of God-intoxica- 
tion or an ethical or religious inspiration. 
Ry “spiritual'', therefore, as determining 
the meaning of philosophy, I should, therefore, 
lifce to mean the entire harmonious 
asseipblage of the inner life of man, as all 
thi^b Jie thinks, feels, values and wishes 
to create. A student of Indian Philosophy 
is, therefore, required not only to understand 
eteariy in consonance with the spirit of the 
thinkers of the past, the details of the different 
steids of , Indian philosophical thinking, but 
he must also realise their value and signific- 
aaoe in connection witli the totality of Indian 
culture as a whole, in the many-sided develop- 
ment of spiritual experience and spiritual 
creation. He must also realise what relation 
such spiritual achievements may have 
with the spiritual creations of our age, 
influenced as it is in diverse ways by world- 
thought as a whole. Our aims, therefore, are 
not merely to understand each strand of 
Indian philosophical thought of the past in 
true sympathy with the spirit of the past, but 
also to understand them in their mutual 
connection and contrast as representing the 
diverse phases of the development of the ancient 
Indian mind, and also to realise the way in 
which we can further advance our thoughts 
of the present age as a continuous prolonga- 
tion of the spiritual impetus of the past into 
the bosom of the future. Philosophy cannot 
of course chalk out a path of future progress, 
but it must at least give us a concrete and 
enlightened feel of the spiritual impetus that 
guides and determines our progress. 

The task of the proper study of Indian 
philosophy is indeed very great, in many ways 
very much neater than the study of Western 
philosophy. Indian philosophical systems have 
mostly developed side by side with one another. 
Most of the systems had in some form or other 
very early beginnings. They were not treated 
as mere vapourmgs of individual thought, but 
were regarded as the result of spiritual 
experience, which would not only give us 
intellectual satisfaction, but would also 
satisfy the highest ideals of life. Each system 
of thought had therefore its adherents, and 
these adherents of different schools criticised 
one another and mutually benefited themselves 
by reinterpreting and strengthening their 
positions, in tlie light of these hostile criti- 
cisms, This work of reinterpretation, this 
iise of new problems and their solutions 


continued to grow for hundreds of years in 
an atmosphere of mutual influence and in 
mutual give and take in the form of commen- 
tries and sub-commentaries and independent 
monographs. Difficult and abstruse as the 
language of these philosophical texts and 
commentaries is, it is rendered very much 
obscure and incomprehensible through the 
constant references, allusions and refutations 
of unknown views of other systems of philo- 
sophy. For understanding any particular 
system of thought, one is required to know 
the fundamental problems and difficulties of 
almost every other system of thought, and 
this often leads to a vicious circle from 
which it is difficult to escape. It is unfor- 
tunate also that there should not be books 
which would make an easy introduction to 
the different systems of thought which could 
guide anyone in his studies in any particular 
system of thought. However strange it might 
appear, I should venture to remark that 
Indian systems of philosophy have very 
seldom been studied in detail, historically and 
in mutual interconnections, in an unbiassed 
manner. The study of philosophy, in the 
Panditic circles, has often been limited to one 
particular system of thought, or at best, two, 
for the Pundits take to philosophic studies, 
not often as impartial philosophers, engaged 
in creating new thought, but as religious 
adherents of particular schools, holding parti- 
cular dogmas and creeds of philosophy. Their 
interest in systems of thought, other than 
those to which they are loyal, is limited 
very largely to the prominent defects of those 
systems, in contrast with which they regarded 
their own systems to be superior. They 
are not generally interested in the growth and 
development of any particular system as a 
system of philosophy and the pai‘ts that are 
played and the contributions that are made 
by other rival systems in such a development. 
The best of them have a sound philological train- 
ing and by lifelong studies of some of the pro- 
minent works of a particular philosophy, they 
generally master the technical terms and 
expressions and they are used to the 
scholastic disputes on particular points of 
philosophical dogma, but they have seldom the 
philosophical interest as we now understand 
it. As a result of that, excepting the two 
tiny works of Sad-darsaimrsamuccaya and 
Sarvchdarsana-sarorsangraha and Madhava’s 
8arva-darsana-sangraha we have hardly any 
other work which deals with the different 
systems of Indian philosophy as a whole. 
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Even these works are nothing but brief 
sketches of different systems of philosophy 
without any eye to their mutual interconnec- 
tion, or their historical or rational develop- 
ment. They do not take any notice of the 
literature of the systems, nor do they separate 
the different schools that sprang up within 
each system or the earlier parts from later 
accretions. The •materials collected regarding 
the various systems of thought are not also 
often based upon a comprehensive study of the 
literature of the^ subjects, but are often directly 
borrowed from Important compendiums. Even 
the best Pandits of our age follow the old 
traditional method, and are almost always 
profoundly ignorant of Buddhism and Jainism, 
the two great systems of thought which 
moulded in such an important manner the 
development of all Hindu philosophic thought 
in mediaeval times, and with few exceptions, 
they seldom publish anything which may be 
said to embody the results of their 
study and mature thinking. Their emin- 
ence, thereforei, may be said to lie only 
in the fact that they are masters 
of the philosophical style and the technical 
language of the literature of the particuhu: 
schools of thought, of which they are adher- 
ents, or which they have studied. But this 
much-vaunted Panditic learning is also fast 
disappearing, and as far as I can judge from 
my personal experience of Bengal Pundits 
among whom I have grown up, I can say 
that among the younger «>r the middle-aged 
generation, one can hardly find one out of 
dozens of title-holders, who understands the 
texts, or has studied the literature of the 
subject. The fact that the Pundits are almost 
always unacquainted with any of the 
Western languages is another great handicap 
with them, as they are thereby excluded 
from profiting by the results of the learned 
researches and translations from foreign 
sources and also from romanised editions 
of Sanskrit and Pali texts, by Western 
scholars. The great handicap with anglicised 
scholars is often their inadequate knowledge 
of Sanskrit. The short time that they can 
spare for Sanskrit often renders it impossible 
for them to master the abstruse style and 
technique of Indian philosophical literature. 
Still, it is with them alone tliat our future 
hope of Indian philosophy lies. 

If we want to construct the future 
philosophy on the basis of our own, we 
must at least thoroughly study our philosophy 
and know how and where it difers from 


the philosophy of fhe West and on wl^ch 
particular points and aspects it has its 

agreements. But befoife any such agree- 
ments or differences may be noted, 

before we can understand the spirit of opr 
philosophy, in connection with the spirit of 
Western philosophy, it is the great necessity 
of our age to make a complete study of 
our achievements in philosophy as faith&Ily 
as we can, in consonance with the spirit 
with which it was carried on and the atmosphere 
that it breathed. There has of late a 
tendency among some Indian scholars to 
interpret Indian philosophy on the models 
of the West Technical philosophical terms 
have often been carelessly used to represent 
Indian concepts. Many of our scholai’s have 
breathed a sigh of relief if they could by 
their manipulations, discover a Hegel in 
Sankara, or a Hume in Buddha. Much as 
I would like to see particular systems of 
Indian thought compared or contrasted witii 
other Western systems of thought, I should 
very much disapprove of the idea of forcing 
an interpretation of Indian philosophy through 
the inspiration of Western thought, for 
purposes of fruitless identification. If 
similarities are to be noticed, the reviewer 
of philosophy must also know his system 
thoroughly well to appreciate the differences. A 
philosoper who is Inpsired by Western philosophy 
and aims at proving that Indian philosophy 
is only like another revJspd edition of Western 
philosophy profoundly misses his part as an 
interpreter of Indian thought. In a lecture 
at the Fifth International Congress at Naples 
the present writer had an opportunity of 
pointing out that Indian philosophy anticipates 
in a very large measure most of what is known 
as European thought. In illustrating this state- 
ment, the present writer analysed the principal 
features of Benedetto Croce’s philosophy and 
showed how the most essential doctrines of 
this philosophy had been anticipated in the 
philosophy of Dharmakirtti and Dhormottara. 
If one goes through the elaborate commentary 
literature of the different systems of Indian 
philosophy, one is astonished to notice, how 
many of those philosophical and epistimo- 
logical views, which pass as productions of 
modern philosophy, have already been worked 
Out centuries ago by the thinkers of India. 
In the interests of comparative philosophy, 
it is indeed useful to bring out these 
anticipations of Western philosophy by Indian 
thoug ht.* But b efore that can be done , it is 
M M. IProl S; Kuppuswami Sast^ a short 
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^#iiich* appear. The task of faithful 
collection and tight understanding must 
precede that of compaaisotu Not every 
student of philosophy can be a scholar of 
Sanskrit who can rightly interpret Indian 
thought, by studying the oiiginal texts ; it 
is therefore the clear duty of Sanskritists 
who understand philosophy to bring out all 
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all that is good, whatever may be the sources 
from which we receive them. 


the materials of Indian philosophy from their 
inaccessible Sanskritic homes to our easy 
approaches of modem languages, Indian or 
Wesjiern. Indian philosophy ought not to 
remain any longer a special monopoly 
of a few expert Sanskritists; it ought to 
lay bare its treasures to all who can think, 
and it is in this way alone that our older 
philosophies can be made to work with ns 
as a living force. The old ideal of reserving 
all higher knowledge for a few experts and 
qualified persons must have to be abandoned. 
The time when people took to Indian 
philosopiiy out of religious motives has 
almost passed away. If even now Indian 
philosophy is kept as a proud possession of 
a few expert Sanskritists, it may as well lie 
buried in the moth-eaten pages of palm 
leaves and the whole world would move on 
without even noticing that it has missed it. 
Yet it is this philosophy which may be 
regarded as the highest achievement of the 

mfercince that he has made to my “A History of Indian 
Piiilosophy'’ says ; “Thi.s foamed ProfeSvSor of Bengal 
endeavours in this work to give an account of the 
ovolutioii of phil(.)Sophk‘al thought, strictly ina coordan- 
ee with the original sources in Sanskrit and seems to 
hold the view tliat then? is hardly any need for an 
exposition of the doctrines of Indian philovsopliy, 
for the reason that they appear to him to be essen- 
tially ^ the same as found in European Phisosophy”. 
T}ie Nm>Era, Dec,, 1928; Madras This is, however, a 
gross misrepresentation of my views. Indian philo- 
sophy anticipates many problems and discussions 
of European philosophy ; but in its history, 
structure, aims, ideals and conciete development as 
a whole, it widely differs from European philosophy. 
And it is exactly for this reason that 1 urge that 
Ipdiaa philokpphy must first be faithfully inter- 
preted and It IS only after it has been faithfully 
interpreted that an attempt at a constructive com- 
iiarison or construction should be made. It is 
because , Indian philosophy is not European 
philosophy that the former cannot safely be recxins- 
triioted in the light of the latter. And it is only 
when a faitliful exposition has revealed the real 
similarities, tlwit these can be compared. It is re- 
grettable that M M. Kiippuswami Sastri should make 
such a gross blunder. 


If we try to rise above all details of 
philosophical dogmas, views, opinions and 
disputes, and try to discover some of the 
fundamental results of Indian philosophical 
culture, a number of important propositions 
is seen to emerge. Indian philosophy has 
sprung forth out of ethical, eschatological 
and religious needs, and with rare exceptions 
has always been dominated or restricted by 
these considerations. The Upanisads reveal 
two difioront strands of eschatological ideas, 
firstly, the doctrine of Devayana and Pitriyana 
(the views that the wise man at death passed 
away through the etherial regiims above and 
never returned back to earth, while the man 
of deeds, after an upward course, was again 
showered down to live its prescribed life on 
earth) and the doctrine of re-birth. Througli- 
out the entire course of tlie liistory of Indian 
philosophy, no one except the Carvakas 
raised any dissenting voice against this theory 
of re-birtii. We do not know how tliis 
doctrine origimilly crept into Indian thought, 
but once it was there, it was accepted almost 
universally without a discussion. The few 
arguments that are sometimes adduced in its 
support (e. g., in the Nyaya Sutra and the 
Caraka-Samhita) are trivial in their nature 
and may be regarded as offered in support 
of a faith and not as determining philosophi- 
cal conclusions. The doctrine of re-birth is 
therefore a dogma of Indian philosophy: The 
Hindus believed in it ; the Jatakas represent 
Buddha as remembering his past lives, but 
the Oarvakas denied it It was a philosophi- 
cal dogma or creed, which might safely be 
regarded as unproved. We next come to the 
theory of Karma. This also can be traced to 
the Upanisads, and it is not improbable that 
it originated from a belief in the magical 
efficacy of sacrificial deeds. It is supposed 
to explain the inequalities of this life by the 
unknown actions of the past lives, but it 
refuses to explain any question regarding 
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cessation 6t l^^ fn reply to such a 
question, other dogmas regarding the fruition 
of Karma are intfodueedv all of which may 
be regarded as mythical It is also held that 
when true knowledge is attained, or when 
•desires are extinguished, the bonds of Karma 
are burnt up. So far as I can remember, I 
suppose, no attempt has been made, anywhere 
in Indian philosophy, to prove any of these 
propositions regarding the operation of the 
laws of Kartha in a serious and systematic 
manner. The law of Karma therefore, 
involves a number of unattested propositions, 
which have never been proved to be true, 
nor are capable of being proved so. This is, 
therefore, the second set of unproved dogmas 
of Indian philosophy, which has been almost 
universrilly acknowledged as true, not as a 
philosophical conclusion, but as an article of 
faith. It is only the Carvakas who dared 
protest against it but no one ever cared to 
listen to them. 

We next come to the doctrine of Mukti, 
Moksa, Apavarga or Nihsreyasa and Nirvana. 
The IJpanisads are full of the sages’ 
experience of an ultimate state of bliss, 
which is indescribable and indefinable and 
from which' there is no return. The taste 
of this great realisation seems to be th^ 
most attractive and aiTesting feature of the 
Upanisads. But it is doubtful whether the 
Upanisads conceived it as a supra-conscious 
psychical experience, or as a final state of 
realisation that put a stop to the cycle of 
rebirth. The former seems more probable. 
But all the systems of Hindu philosophy 
took it to mean the afiirmation of an ultimate 
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the different schools of 
ever that may be, thiSfe is ; ffb; " ddifet ifet 
Nirvana means some kind of q[TUje8C«rt€}d of 
fin^ty, and the cessation of ail desires, 
experience and the cycle of Kajrnwu The 
Jainas also believed in tiie ultimate ffnali^ 
and the state of liberation of the Souls m 
Moksa. But It does not seem that though 
this belief in a final and ultimate achievement, 
extinction or liberation was universal in aU 
systems of Indian thought except the Carvaka 
no attempt seems to have been made any- 
where m Indian philosophy to prove tiie 
reality of this state. In this case direct 
testimony from personal experience could 
not be available, for, he who attained salvation 
could not be expected to return back to 
normal life to record his experience. But ip 
this case also another fiction was introduced 
and it was supposed that even after the 
attainment of the final liberation, one may 
with the help of another pure mind 
communicate his experiences for the benefit 
and instiuction of other seekers after Moksa. 
This theory also has not been proved as a 
philosophical proposition anywhere. The 
doctrine of Mukti may, therefore, be regarded 
as another unproved dogma of Indian 
philosophy. The theory of rebirth, the theory 
of Karma and the theoiy of Mukti may thus 
be regarded as the three most important 
dogmas through which Indian philosophy has 
been made subservient to ethics and religion. 
The influence which these dogmas have over 
the moral and religious well-being of the Indian 
people cannot be over-estimated. Not all 
Indians are believers in God, not all of them 
believe in prayers, divine grace, or devotion 
as the best mode of approach to God, but 
all of them believe in these articles of faith. 


freedom of the self from mind and all that 
is mental and physical. Opinions differ in 
different systems of Hindu philosophy 
regai’ding the exact nature of this state, i. e., 
whether this is an inert state, or a state of 
pure thoughtless intelligence, or a state of 
intelligence which is also supreme bliss. But 
whatsoever may be the value of these 
differences, there is this general agreement 
that all systems of Hindu thought have 
before them the ultimate goal of the absolute, 
perfect and final freedom of the soul from 


They have thus held together the entire 
religio-moral fabric of the Hindii-Buddhist- 
tTaina culture. Though they are but dogmas, 
yet they have fertilised Indian philosophy 
with life, and made its growth possible. For, 
Indian philosophy did not start from a sense 
of scientific curiosity or a spirit of 
scientific enquiry into the ntftiire of truth, 
but from a practical religious need in the 
quest of the attainment of the highest 
^spiritual good. It cannot, however, be denied 
that when philosophy began to grow, tliese 
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new a^Vahtages^ for human weMeing. 
Philosophy also is not merely a mental 
sdenee of arguments and discussions, regarding 
the nature of reality and our modes of 
knowing it, but it must have a practical side 
as well. Whatever may be the result of our re- 
. searches our interest in a permanent well-bemg 
of our spiritual nature never lessens its sway. 
This spiritual well-being was conceived in 
India as self-control, or control or desires 
on tbe negative side, and the philosophic 
wisdom ■vvhich directly revealed our spiri- 
tual nature as being above all desires and 
cravings on the positive side, The logic 
which sought to connect this moral or 
religious dogma with philosophy, demanded 
that this ascent on tlie spiritual scale must 
lead U8 somewhere, must end somewhere 
and have a finality. It was probably owing 
to such kinds of consideration that it was 
conceived that there was a deep chasm between 
our psychological nature and our true 
spiritual nature. Having made this chasm, 
Indian philosophy has always found it 
extremely difficult to explain the intimate 
connection between the two that is revealed in 
common experienca Philosophers have sought 
to explain it through the phenomenon of 
error, which is sometimes made to behave 
psychologically and at other times ontologically. 
There is a lot of confusion in this concept 
of error or ignorance and the philosopher 
incapable of explaining it is content with 
leaving it untouched as tlie flourish of tlie 
irrational in experience. A necessary 
consequence of such a view is that ultimate 
spiritual attainment must mean tlie disruption 
of psychological experience. The moral 
conflict of the invasion of desires and tlieir 
control and the strife for the ultimate spiri- 
toal attainment is the misery of all psycho- 
logical experience which must abnegate itself 
in favour* of ihe rise of spiritual enlighten- 


to be near to i^iritaal enHghtenment,’ 
but opinions differ as to. whether , the ti^ 
knowledge of this eipirituid reality bete 
entindy different from every tiring el^ 
leads to the final -ces^fiqn of psyobolodM 
eti^rience or mindf or wh^^ to, control 
of derires ultimately produces ft, or wh^er* 
they do it epnjointiy. Hp phjlosophicp 
arguments seem to &ve bw adduced in 
favour of this bold proposition that the 
pasychological and the spiritual lie entirely 
asunder and that the former is only r^ated 
to the latter by a thin film of illusion or 
ignorance which has made it living and actual,, 
and that the ultimate goal of all our moral and 
religious endeavours is to split asunder 
this thin film either by the complete disrup- 
tion of the psychological stuff, Ir by negating 
it through toe ^owledge. . This is then 
another important dogma which has been 
produced through the logical tendency of 
setting a final limit to spiritual perfection. 
In the West, however, the nature of the 
spiritual perfection is kept delightfully vague 
and seldom defined with logical precision, 
and in consequence of that, philqsophy is 
not inconveniently saddled with an unchange- 
able theory of mind and spirit That philo- 
sophy should be concerned on its practical 
side, through a better understanding of our 
own inner nature and our relations with the 
world and our fellow -beings, need not be 
contested. But whether spiritutil advancement 
must have to be conceived as culminating 
in some kind of absolutism, may .be open to 
doubt Had philosophy started in this -country 
out of a spirit of rationalisation and scientific 
enquiry, arising out of our intercourse with 
our fellow-beings, it would have remained 
content with setting a practical limit to 
spiritual advancement. But plvilosophy 
started in India, out of a grave subjective 
anxiety for attaining our highest and the 
validity of such a quest was attested and 
backed by the supra-conscious spiritual 
experience, epistemological discourses and 
di^ectical discussions, and all that we call 
philosophy began to grow and accumulate 
through the centuries of their development, 
but they never contested the original dogmas 
which justified their practical significance. 
It is a fundamental characteristic of Indian 
philosophy, that it not only ti’ies to take its 
stand on reasoned and rational discourses, 
but it also wishes to profit by the results 
of the mystic and supra-conscious experiences 
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of the s^es. Jiidawl, (me is ^ , , , . . 

to see in it ^ deep vpiis, . ^. ahti-Jog^od 

s^ort is exp^^feioes 

of 

of the Upaoisads are incontestabla Philosophy, 
in its lo^cal ventnro, has no light to come 
to conclusions which are condxu^cted by 
intuitional experiences. Mere logical con- 
sistency cannot guarantee 
hold up a sOheme which wifl be acceptable 
to us and which would satisfy the complex 
demands of our nature. But Indian philo- 
sophy not only admitted the claims of 
this Bupra-conscious experience! in jihilosophy, 
but also accorded a superior validity to it 
In one sense, it had its superior claims in 
this that it could only dawn as the result 
of superior self-c6ntrol. But its superiority 
cannot be logically proved, and hence any 
proposition that affirms it can only be taken 
as a dogma. In this connection, it is not 
out of place to refer to another dogma, that 
found currency with aU systems of Hindu 
philosophy, viz., the dogma of the incontestable 
validity of scriptural authority : in some 
systems it is held that though the validity 
of the scriptures is incontestable, yet they 
are to be interpreted in such a way that 
they may not contradict the testimony of 
perception and inference. Other systems 
hold more extreme views and urge that 
since scriptural testimony has a superior 
validity, even the testimony of perception and 
inference should have to be modified in 
accordance with the testimony of the 
scriptures. Sankara urges that since no 
finality can be arrived at by logical reasons, 
which behave differently in difterent hands, one 
must always depend on the scriptures for 
the final ascertainment of trutli. 


-dhgjnas*' that 

• directioii of ■ ' '' 

logical pai4 of 
bohiud these dogmas, 

that philosophy biNig _ _ _ 

djeop-seated human ioiigSng 
t^endeut that plffioi£pi|r 

expected to satle^ this longiiig 
and elevating humanity to its htg^ 
and spiritual destiny. This ultimai^^ pptjmMht 
may in some sense be regarded as a 
of Indian philosofdiical culture. 
dogmas have sprung out of the necessity ^ 
this optimistic nature of the Indian temperatinenfe/ 
But how far these dogmt^ may be regarded- 
as indispensable corollaries is open to doubt ^ 
In India the Mufcti theory was also challettgi^ 
by the devotional ideal of the Taisnavas 
and the older colourless ideal state of pmrfecH 
tion involving the disruption of inind was 
replaced by an id^l of pure devotional 
enjoyment of the Valsnavas and the ateuistic 
goal of the Mahayana Buddhists. The time 
has now come when keeping a steady eye 
on our fundamental optimism, we should 

examine how far the old accepted dogmas 
need hold their sway over us. Philosophy 
cannot dispense with dogmas altogether, any 
more than science can dispense with unproved 
hypothesis. But if philosophy is to have 
any life, the older dogmas have to be 

criticised, modified, or dispensed with in 
the light of our new knowledge, and change 
of out-look. Philosophy which remains for 
ever encaged within its old bars, may well 
be taken as dead. It is, therefore, thOv 

imperative duty of Indian philosophy to 

rejuvenate and revitalise itself by a critical 
reforruation of the fundamental postulates 
that have so long been guiding its destiny. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE SIMON COMMISSION 

By NAUENDBANATH GUPTA 

C OMING events cast their shadows before in contemptnous disregard of tlie claims of 
and the event which will be the ultimate India and yet desperate devices hiive been 
outcome of the . Royal Commission resorted to in order to lend colour to an 
presided over by Sir John Simon is casting impression that the Coramission is accepted 
a very sinister shadow before it. The Comr and approved by Indian public opinion, 
mission has been conceived and constituted If tilere had been the slightest intention 
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the ' British ICmst^ 
iot M* to. enlist the goodwill 
ih . ‘teonr of the Royal Contnnission 
4 aflraiiged for tlws paitioipafcioii 
leaders the lahoTirs of 

Qpi&miflsioxi oh tOTis of eqtiality. We 
had many G^jijsmiisrionst B and 
^er, in India, though their Ww and 
repoi^ have not tnateiwy aftected the state 
of things in this country. The country is 
Eaaiiiar with tinkering done by Oommis- 
iions and no one ranch faith in theuL 
Ihe Simon Gommissiom however, has to dem 
vith very vital , issues ; the Time-spim is 
itirring strongly the depths of the conscious- 
less of the lndian peoide, an was not 

he remotest likelihood of the silent ac<luies- 
ence of the people of India in the extraordi- 
lary constitution of the Commission. The 
nmediate result of the announcement of the 
ames of the members cf the Commission 
ras . tee alienation of a large number of 
oober Indians, who had so far hesitated to 
identify themselves with the bolder and more 
outspoken section of the community. The 
Simon Commission served as an amalgam to 
unite parties teat had hitherto held aloof 
from one another. 

As no Mian had been appointed a 
member of the Commission the Government 
of Mia proceeded to nominate a number 
of .members from the various Legislative 
Councils of India to be co-opted with the 
Royal Commission. The Indian Legislative 
Assembly had refused to have anything to 
do with the Eoyal Commission, or to noim- 
nate any members to part in its 

deliberations, but this did not prevent some 
members from accepting tee very doubtful 
honour of nomination by the Government. 
The Provincial Legislative Councils did not 
follow the lead of tee Le^slative Assembly 
and fell in with tee suggestion of the Govern- 
ment and nominated the desired number of 
members to sit on the Commission. The 
members of the Central Assembly accompany 
the Commission throughout the tour while those 
nominated from tee Cottn<^8 

are not required outside their own Provinces. 
These members as well as those from tee 
Centra] Legislature do not have equality of 
status wite the Royal Commission. They 
have tee right rfto examine witnesses and 
teey will meet the Roy^ Commissioners in 
conference, but they will have^ no part in 
drafting the Report, nor wdl they be 
permitted to sign it or to append minutes of 


Mamt Be only use made of teem , 
be /to proclaim teat the Report of m 
Goramission rejects tee views of ^ 
L^Mtotive bodies in India so teat it wdl 
not be open to tee representatives pf Indm 
opinion to declare that tee country dissociates. 
froiB the oondusionB of the Oonmii^oi^ 
Thin heing the palpaWe if not the dedaied 
obieet of Sovanment tt beoeme neoMi^ 
for lie people of India to repumte anphatoo- 
aHy the aeenmptipn tiai the' Commission 
ertn with ite i^pendages from the Indian. 
L^latnres was in any way acceptable to the 
country. Some of o*r counti^men, whose 
opinions are entitled to respect, have suggest- 
ed that the Commission should be ignored 
and no demonstrations of disapproval are 
necessary. They forget that such a course 
would have furnished a ready handle to the 
Government to announce to the whole world 
that the Commission has the warn approval 
of the people of India. There is a section 
of the Press in this country, and it is much 
the most noisy section, which wags its tail 
behind the heels of the Government and 
yelps furiously at the nationalists of India. 
It would have lost no time in interpreting 
the silence of the country as a sign of 
general approval of the Commission. The 
wires of publicity organisations are pulled 
and controlled by agencies liostile to Indian 
aspirations. As it is, all demonstrations of 
public feeling in India are systematically 
minimised and belittled by both tlie Govern- 
ment and the publicity agencies. To have 
maintained silence in tlie face of the attempts 
to invest the Commission with a fictitious 
representative character would have been a 
grave tactical blunder. 

It must not be overlooked that the awaken- 
ing in India is real and is rapidly spreading 
to all classes of the population. The outburst 
of public feeling against a non-Indian Com- 
mission to deal with the future of the 
national constitution of India naturally fmmd 
vent in forms of disapproval recognised 
throughout the world. There is the weU- 
toown precedent of the boycott of the Milner 
Commission in Egypt. The women of Egypt 
tecrast aside the pmdah and took as effective 
a part in the boycott as the men. The result 
was teat Lord Milner went to Egypt and 
returned to England without a page of 
recorded evidence. Such unanimity of 
purpose and solidarity of popular opinion 
have yet to be attained in India The day 
that India presents a front as united as 
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Egypt her dem&d for her rightful place 
among the nations of the world will 
become irresistible. Meanwhile^ the decla- 


The explosion of a bomb : tm a 
train on the Q^reat Indian Peninsukr 


ration of a boycott against the Simon 
Oommission brought into prominent play the 
exhibition and use of the force upon which 
the GoTemment always relies for the suppres- 
sion of peaceful but unwelcome demon- 
stiations. On the day the members of the 
Simon Commission first landed in India a 
hartal was observed in many cities in In^a 
including Calcutta, Oh that day the police, 
particularly European policemen^ wantonly 
assaulted many inoffensive and peaceful 
people on the streets and even trespassed into 
private houses and assaulted the inmates. A 
hartal is purely an Indian institution and 
to be complete a city must present the 
appearance of a city of the dead. The streets 
and markets must be deserted, all places of 
business must be closed, and the inhabit- 
ants of the city should remain indoors. This 
is not done nowadays and people are found 
loitering in the streets. This gives the police 
an opportunity to chase the crowds and lay 
about their batons and lathis. A real hartal 
would fin4 the police chasing their own 
shadows in the streets. 

The use of black flags, uncomplimentary 
mottoes, the marching in procession, the 
shouts expressive of disapprobation, is the 
European form of a boycott, and this has 
also come in evidence in connection with the 
Simon Commission. The processions are 
perfectly orderly and peaceful and the fact 
that they are led by Avell-known men incap- 
able of violence is a guarantee of the peaceful 
character of these demonsti-ations. But that 
did not prevent the police from assaulting 
Lala Lajpat Kai and several otiier leading 
persons, some of whom are members of the 
Punjab Legislative Council, at Lahore, or 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and several others 
at Lucknow. The inquiry into the conduct 
of the police was entrusted to an officer before 
whom the injured persons refused to appear, 
so that the report is merely the version of 
the police. At Lucknow there was no inquiry 
at all. In every instance, the processionists 
were unarmed and did not carry even a 
walking stick ; the police are always armed 
and are spoiling to maintain law and order 
by the free use of their weapons. In these 
circumstances, it is a very large demand on 
human credulity to ask the public to believe 
that the provocation comes from the unarm- 
ed populace. 


has started a theory that the bomb wm 
intended to wreck the speoiid imm 
the Eoyal Commissioners. Thief has yet to 
be prov^* while the fact is, undtoiaMe . that 
at Lahore a bomb was thrown on two oe<^ 
sions on the last day of the Bamlila and 
several persons were killed and injured but 
the highly efficient and much belauded police 
have failed to find any clue to the bomb- 
throwers. Lala Lajpat Kai and others were 
assaulted at a considerable distance from the 
Lahore railway station, and oh the fiist day 
that Pandit Jawaharlal and several others 
were assaulted at Lucknow the members of 
the Commission had not even arrived in that 
city 1 Yet the assaults are in a manner 
justified on the ground that the police had 
bombs on the brain. 

Receptions are a.rranged for the Commis- 
sioners wherever they go. No one takes any 
exception to the official reception, but can any- 
one caU the presence of a dozen hangers-on 
of the Government a public reception ? If 
it is contended that there is a lai’ge body 
of opinion in favour of the Royal Commis- 
sion and its local entourage, why are not 
counter-demonstrations got up to neutralise 
the effect of the boycott processions ? It 
would be a sight for the gods to see the 
Rajas and the Nawabs and the faithful 
henchmen of officials parading the streets 
wi^ golden banners and flags bearing such 
charming legends as ‘*Long live tlie Simon 
Commission !” “Confusion to the boycotters !” 

It would have been superfluous to point out 
that the country, though it is unreservedly 
opposed to the Commission, has no personal 
feeling against Sir John Simon if he had 
kept his personality, like Caesar’s wife, above 
suspicion. When thousands of voices shout, 
“Go back, Simon !” it is evident they would 
have done the same if any other man liad 
been appointed president of the Commission. 
In spite of Sir John Simon’s great ability he 
has not been able to maintain an attitude of 
complete detachment. It should not be his 
concern to make out that the Commission is 
carrying the country with it in its inquiry. 
He is not responsible for the composition of 
the Commission ; he knows that the Central . 
Indian Legislature has no statutory part in 
the Commission, and the men who are content 
to play second fiddle do not represent the 
Indian legislative Assf?rably ; the nominees 
from the Provincial Councils are of no 
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aceotint. But Sir John Simon has been fussing 
and ^gushing over them till his other name has 
become Sir Blarney Giishington. It may be 
that the Chairman of the Royal Commission, 
with the cold mind of popular disfavour beat- 
ing .against him, is anxious for a little 
sympathy, but he overlooks the fact that lie 
lays himself o))en to suspicion by liis effusive 
tokens of goodwill towards tlie recruits from 
the Councils, who form Jio paii: of the real 
Oommivssion. 

Iji more ways than one tliis Commission 
has been an eye-opener. India Jjas no real 
represcmtation upon it ; the evidence that is 
being Jed before it has no connection witli 
the true national pai’ty of India ; the official 
evidence may bo easily discounted as of no 
practical value to the future of the country. 
The Indian members of Executive Councils 
and ministoTS liave so far been cliosen from 
that ))a.rticular section of the community whicJi 
avoids friction and alw^ays pulls with the 
Government. They have, not been able to ex- 
ercise any appreciable influence upon the 
policy of tile Government, and their evidence, 
though recorded in camera,, can scarcely be 
distinguishable from that of the European 
officials of Government. 8o little is the 
(^ontidence inspired by the Commission 
that the i*apidly growing pm-ty which stands 
for Indian nationalism has lield aloof from 
it. There can J)e no substantial acliievement 
by any Commission without the co-operation 
of this party, Imt the very constitution (d’ 
this Commission precludes all possibility of 
such co-operation. It must not be supposed 
for a * moment that any reforms, real or 


shadowy, have ever been conceded at the 
initiative of tlie Government here or the 
Ministry in England. The pressure has 
always come from India Itself and it must 
become more imperative and more difficult 
of resistance wdth the progress of time. Did 
it ev'cr occur to Sir John Simon and^ his 
colleagiK^s that while the European officials 
appearing before tliem w^ere stoutly opposed 
to the transfer of law and order, which 
means the police, to ministers, the representa- 
tives of law and order were busy assaulting 
the men to w'hoso efforts the country owes 
even the semblance of reforms ? The India 
of tlie future (Joes not belong to tlie compla- 
cent individuals wdio sit with tlie Royal 
Commissioners and meet them at the railway 
stations and garden parties, but those who 
stay away and are the targets of police triin- 
clieons and lafMs. 8ir Jolm 8imon and his 
Britisli colleagues have been going about the 
country a great d(.‘al, seeing villages and his- 
torical monuments. Have they over thougJit 
of paying a visit to the session of the Indian 
National Congress in Calcutta and taking a 
stroll round Deshbandhu Nagar ? That would 
give tliem some idea of the growing national 
organisation in India. That WTmld Piiablo 
tliem to realise that the real issue Jies between 
tlie forces focussed at the Congress and tlie 
might of England, and tlio real struggle is 
a nioral and not a physical one. It is a con- 
flict of wills and all history bears b^stimony 
to th(‘ unchallengeable fact that the national 
will of a people demanding its rights must 
prevail in the end. 


RAMMOHUN ROY'S POLITICAL MISSION TO ENGLAND 

fJhml on tinpnblisiml Sfute Error ds) 

By BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI 


O NE of the principal objects which led 
Rammohun to visit England was to press 
cert^ii pecuniary claims of the Emperor 
of Delhi. Abu-nasar Muin-ud-din Akbar was 
then the nominal Padishah of Delhi. This 
powerless monarch considered himself unjustly 
treated by the new English masters of India. 
The treaty between his father, Shah Alara II., 


ancl Lord Wellesley had provided for the 
assignment of certain mahah to the west of 
the Jamuna for the support of the Delhi 
royal famOy, their management being vested 
in Col. Ochterlony, the then Resident at Delhi 
(May 1805). Although the entire revenues 
were to be placed at the royal disposal, 
a minimum of monthly stipends for the King 
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and the royal household was specihed which 
amount was to be paid monthly from the 
Public Treasury “whether the whole of the 
amount is or is not collected from the 
Khalsah lands.” The collections from the 
assigned territory improved materially, but no 
revision was made of the fixed minimum 
royal stipend to correspond to the increased 
reveniio of the ’Crownlands. Repeated repre- 
sentations to the local Government on the 
subject having failed, the aggrieved Mughal 
sovereign finally decided to depute an Agent 
to England to’ urge his claims personally at 
the head-quai-ters. 

Rammohun Roy was chosen for the* task, 
and the King invested him with the title of 
Bajak, in consideration of the respectability 
attached to the office of his envoy {Eldti). 
Rammohun thought it wise to get the bestowal 
of this title approved by the Paramount 
Power, which, liowever, would neither recog- 
nize his appointment as envoy from the 
Delhi King to the Court of Great Britain, nor 
acquiesce in the King’s grant of a title to 
him. 

Anxious to secure an early passage to 
England, Rammohun became afraid lest the 
Indian Gbvernment should refuse him a 
passport. So, h(' cunningly disarmed ofiicial 
hostility by represen tijig to the Governor- 
General tliat, on various considerations, he 
had decided to proceed to England m a 
private iridi/v/idmd^ divesting himself of all 
public character. Rammohun, then aged 
about 56, sailed from Calcutta on 15th 
November 1830 by the AWmny bound for 
Liverpool, and reached England on the 8th 
April following. 

The mission from the King of Delhi was 
the foremost thought of his mind. Although 
he had left Calcutta as a private individual, 
he avowed himself in England as the accre- 
dited Agent of the King of Delhi. He canned 
witli him a letter from his master to His 

Majesty, George the Fourth, which he had 

composed in English and Persian.* But 
before presenting this letter, Rammohun 
made an appeal to the Court of Directors 
and submitted to them a printed pamphlet 
on the Delhi King’s claims, which he had 

prepared for greater facility of perusd and 
information regarding the circumstances of 
the case. 

On 25th June 1831 .he addressed the 


* This document is printed in^my Bammohun 
Boy’s Mission to England, pp. 51-65. 


following letter to the Chairman and the Deputy 
Chairman of the East India Company, ^inmrrn- 
ing them of his object* in visiting England : — 

“I liavo the honour to acquaint you that one 
of the principal objects of my visiting England is to 
lay before the British autlioritias, if found na^essary, 
a representation with which 1 am cliarged from His 
Majesty the King of Delhi, and more especially 
a letter fiom His Majesty to the King of England, 
which letter it will be my duty to take an early 
opjprtnnity of presenting in the event of the appeal 
w'hich 1 am induced in the btst instaiicc to make 
to the Hon’ble Court of Directors not being 
attended with success, 

“1 would beg to state on the pl■f^st;nt ocicasion 
that 1 fKissess lull and unlimited ]X)wers from 
His Majesty to negotiate and agree to a 
final settlement of what 4 the King amsidois 
to be his fair and equitable claims on the Hon’ble 
East India (’ompany. The circumstances connected 
with the appeal are stated in a pamphlet printed 
for greater facility of perusfil and refertmcc, a (iopy 
of which J now beg to submit herewith, and 1 may 
add that with the (‘xception of one copy that I 
liavo placed in the hands of the S(?cretary of the 
Hon ’ hue . (biirt, and another submitted to my 
amfidential friend Mr. Brown Roberts, no other 
copy, to the best of my belief, has gone out of 
my tK)Ssession. 

1 mention this fact bec*auHe I am anxious to 
bring the wiiole matter (luietly and luiostcnta- 
tiously before the Hon’ble Court, of l)mx*,tora, 
with confident ('xpec-lation tliat they will early 
take the whole of His Majesty’s case into considora- 
tion, and at on(‘o do His Majesty that justice 
to which His Majesty considers liimself fairly 
entitk'd. 

“The whole revenues of the Crownlands which, 
under tht* agrec^merit of 1805, the King deemed ex- 
pressly concfxled to him, have been not only in a 
gi’tat part withheld, but in fact denied. His Majesty’s 
allowances have lieen limited far below^ wliat 
was expressly guaranteed by the Ti'eaty sanctioned 
by the Hon ole Court of Directors arid the British 
Parliament ; and it is impossible His Majesty 
find means out of the limited incojiie fixed for him 
to support that mudoiate sca.le of dignity which is 
due to the reprosentative of the powerless, but 
nevertheless illustrious House of T^'miir, and to 
maintain tin* nnnK*rous members of the difl'eront 
branches of tliat House. 

“As fi’om the printed statement you wall per- 
ceive that this claim regarding His Majesty’s stij>end 
was broiight beforo and det;ided upon by Lord 
Amherst’s Government, the pi’esent local Govern- 
ment of India cxiuld not reverse the dec*ision passed 
by their predect^ssors. 

“It is my duty therefore to press upon the 
immediate attontion'of the Hon’Iile Court, the exti’eme 
anxiety whidi 1 feel faithfully to execute tlie trust 
repost in me by His Maje^sty. 

“I am prepai'ed to satisfy them that the ample 
powers which I possess are sufficumt to bring the 
matter to a final conolufiion. I am confident from 
the well-known cliarac^ter of the, Hon’ble Court- 
that they will not withhold their sanction from 
what shall, upon a full and deliberate consideratioii 
of the whole of the circumstances, appear to be 
just, reasonable and equitable towards His 
Majesty tlie King of Delhi.” 
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He a^in wrote to them on 6th September 
1831f chiefly with the object of proving that 
be was the accredited ' Agent of the Delhi 
®ng, as will be seen from the letter quoted 
below : — 

“In continuation of my former address, I beg 
l^ve to request your attention to the following 
ciixjumstanc^es in order to show that after the 
decision of the Bengal Government, His Majesty 
tlie King of Delhi hkl no course left but that of 
delating an Agent on his behalf to bring his 
claims to the notice of the authorities in England. 

“I bfjg in the first place to bring to your notice 
the Minute of the Government of Lord Minto, 
dated 17th June 1809, showing that on being 
informed that the revenue of the Crownlands hgid 
considerably increased, His Majesty had appli^ 
to Government for an increase in the stipend, and 
tliat tlie local Government did make a trifling 
increase, stating however at the same time that 
‘it is not tlierefore to be supposed that His Majesty 
will be entirely satisfied with the extent of 
augmentation now pmpQsed.’ Sec^ondly, I l>eg to 
(mote Mr. Ross, Agent or the Governor-General at 
Delhi, who states in his official letter dated 25th 
February 182B that ‘During the time I was at 
Delhi the King repeatedly intimated to me his 
desire that I would take into consideration the 
subject of the royal stipends, giving me to under- 
stand that lie expected an augmentation of them 
proportionate to the increased revenue of the 
territory which was assigned in 1805 for the 
support of the royal household.’ Thirdly, I shall 
only add that Bis M^esty appealed to Lord 
Amherst himself when Governor-General of India, 
on his visit to Delhi, whose Government finally 
jmssfd a decision against His Majesty’s claims in 
1827-28., as shown liy the Despatch from the 
Government of Bengal to the address of the 
Hon ’hie Court, of Dimjtors, dated 3rd Fehmaiy, 

1828. Therefore nothing remaim^ for His Majestv 
after this but an appeal to the authorities in 
England. 

“1 furiher beg leave to request your attention 
to the following extract of a Despah^h from the 
loeal GovemuKuit of Bengal to the address of 
the Hon’ble Court of Directors, dated 22nd May 

1829. whic^h shows that the local Government 
had asceriained in the most effectual manner the 
fact of my being th(3 acxiedited Agent of His 
Mar^ty the King of Delhi to oenduct his affaii's 
in England. It is as follows ‘"We have the 
honour to submit for your information copy of 
a letter and enclosure from Rarnmohun Roy, a 
Native inhabitant of Calcutta . of divstinguished 
hterarj^ repute, mmouncing his intention of 
piocec^g to England in the cajiacity of 
Agent to the King of Delhi, and as the bearer 
of a letter from His Majesty to the Sovereign, 
complaining of the violation by the Hon’ble 
(!^ompany of their engagements with the late Shah 
Alam. On the receipt of this commimication, we 
directfHi the Resident at Delhi to intimate to His 
Majesty the surprise with wliich we had perused 
it, and more especially our astonishment at the 
mimeasui^d and unfounded accusation which it 
advances against the Hon’ble Company of having 
violated its engagements with the royal family. We 
further desirt^d Sir Edward Colebrooke to ascertain 
from tlie King whetiier he acknowledged Rarnmohun 


S 


Roy as his ^Agent. Your Hon’ble Court will fin 
in the Resident’s reply, a- cppy which i 

submitted, both the King of Delhi’s distinct reoogm 
tion of Rarnmohun Roy as his Agent, ana luj 
explanation of the grounds on which he has though 
►roper to adopt the extraordinary proceduro o; 
leputing that individual to England.’ ^ 

“I beg to appeal to youi* own judgment whothei 
any measure could have been adopted or ^y 
lai^uage C(^uld liave been employed more explicitly 
and emphatically, to authenticate the f^t uiat I 
am deimted by His Majesty the King of Delhi, as 
his Agent, to appeal to and treat with the authon- 
ties in England for tlie fulfilment of the agreement 
entered into with him by the British GoveiTiinent. 

“I beg leave also to quote here the resolution of 
the Government of Bengal in the 9th Article of the 
King’s additional requests in 1827, which is as 
follows ‘The British Government does not 
recognize the right of the throne of Delhi to confer 
honorary distinctions on any but the Royal 
Servants.’ 

“Tlie facts stated in the preceding paiagrajihs 
require no additional con'oboration, and 1 liave 
therefore only further to beg vour attention to the 
records of your Hon’ble Court. 


While in England, Rarnmohun got into 
touch with Sir Charles Grant, the President 
of the Board of Control, whose function 
it was to supervise the proceedings of the 
E, I Co. in all matters of administration and 
to approve its Desi)atches to .‘India. Grant 
appears to have been very ’ favourably 
imprevssed by Rarnmohun, and it was he 
that introduced the Rajah to King William 
IV on 7th September 1831. The Cemrt of 
Directors referred back the papers relating 
to the Delhi King’s claims to the Board of 
Control and were willing to increase the 
King’s stipend to 15 lak/is, but to do so 
only through the medium of the local 
Government, and not by means of a direct 
communication from them to the Rajah. 
Rarnmohun, who felt himself disappointed 
at this attempt to ignore his character as 
envoy altogether, now wrote the following 
letter to Sir Cliarles Grant officially: — 

“I have been iivfonned tliat the Court of Directors, 
after more than a month’s consideration on the 
King of Dellii’s claims, have, instead of communicat- 
ing tho result to me, as you expected, referred 
back the papers, to your Board. 

“They are willing, it appears, to make an increase 
in the King’s income but wish to do so by a re- 
commendation to the local authorities — that it may 
,be granted as a bom not as a right—lest if it 
were known to have been done as a matter of 
justice, otlier persons who may have suffered 
injustice from their servants, might be encouraged 
to come forwaini for redress. 

“I l:>eg to appeal to youi'self whetiier you found 
me at all uni’easonable in this matter, whether I 
was not disposed to yield to your su^estions to 
obviate any furtlier trouble. 

“I addressed an appeal to His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government in behalf of fellen Royalty, and His 
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Majesty’s Govemmont being actuated by justice 
has listened :to the appeal. Therefoi'e, whatsoever 
is done avS a matter of justice, by the express 
autiiority of your Board, not contingent on the 
local authority which has already prejudged the 
case, will be satisfactory to me. 

''Any just man feels desirous to be informed 
whether the powers intmsted to his servants, 
particularly those in a remote coimtry, have been 
properly exercised, and to prove that when any 
injustice lias been, done by them he is anxious to 
aflord redress—a course which is calculated to dis- 
courage future injustice. But with regard to the 
Cornt of Directors I am sorry to find that in my 
humble opinion the case is quite the reverse. In 
the meantime * I am here so situated as to be 
responsible not only to the King of Delhi but to 
the whole body of my countrymen for my exertions 
in his behalf and for their welfare. 

'In oi*der to obviate tlie excuses of the Directors 
that the King of Delhi should have first referred 
the case to the local Government and that 1 was 
unaccredited, 1 wrote the accompanying letter to 
them, a copy of which I beg to submit to your 
consideration.” (11 October, 1831). * 

This was followed by another letter to 

* Bammohun Boy to the Right Hon’ble Charles 
Grant, etc. etc., dated 48 i Bedford Square, 11th 
•October, 1831. 


the Board in support of the statement which 
Rammohun had made regarding the territory 
assigned to the Delhi Royal family f5r ttieir 
maintenance 

“For further illustration of my statement that 
the assiemment of territory to His Majesty (the 
Kmg of Delhi) was eml>odied at the time in the 
Regulations of Goveminent ( in India ) which 
stand m the place of Ac4s of Parhainent in tins 
country,’ I have the pleasui-e to send you fiie 

jwjcomijanying volume of the Regulations of the 
local (Tovermnent containing the articles referred 
to, marked with pencil and beg youi* attention 

to ^ them. 

“If convenient, you will have the goodness to 
bring them to the notice of the Head of your 
Department and oblige” 

‘P. S. As to the quotation, I beg to refer 

you to page 3 of the Brief Shitement consisting 

of 4 .pages and to pages 9 and 10, Par. 5 & 6 of 
the prmted Painplilet on the subject. 

Reg. XI. 1804. Sec. 4 
Reg. VI. 1805. Sec. 3 
Reg. X. 1807. Sec. l.”t 


t Rammohun Roy to Hyde ViiJiers, Esq. 
( Secretary, Board of Control ), dated 48 Bedford 
Squai'e, Uctr. 21st, 1831. 


THE ANMAMALAI UNIVERSITY 


(Chidambaram^ South India) 


By y. sriniyasa:s^ 


O NE more University Act has been placed 
on the statute books of India, and next 
July will begin to function the 
;^namalai University in the Presidency of 
Madras. 

For the first time in the history of India, is 
the name of a University associated with the 
name of an individual and rightly so, for the 
University is a fait aeeompli due to the 
generosity of Sir S. R. Mm. Annamalai 
Cheltiar who in addition to making over to 
the University his present college at (ihid- 
ambaram worth over 15 lakhs has offered an 
endowment fund of 20 lakhs — the biggest 
single benefaction for education in this 
The Ministry of Education in 
Madras must be congratulated on its placing 
on a statutory basis its initial grant of 
twenty-seven lakhs to the capital fund and 
■seven and a half lakhs to the building and 


equipment fund, besides an annual recurring 
grant of one and a -.half lakhs. 

Characteristics op the University 

The University is to be a unitary, 
temhvng and strietly residential one “in 
which teaching, study, research and an active 
social fife will be pursued in an atmosphere 
congenial to their growth along sound lines 
and in which tJm training given to students 
would be of primary importance and the 
examinations which teM this training of only 
subsidiary importance!' 

Regarding the subjects to be studied in 
the University, in addition to the usual 
faculties of Arts and Science, there are io be 
a faculty of oriental studies for ‘the study of 
Tamil, Sanskrit, Indian History and other 
subjects particularly connected with India,’ 
and a Faculty of Technology, provision being 
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w;;miide for professional studies also. It is to denied to any person, student or ieaclw oi 
tV' te Mfijily regretted that the Legislative rhe Me ground of sex, ra class 

'ISouneu of Madras " should have thrown out (clause 5). The exception made to this 
' the suggestion that ‘commerce’ should be “except where in respect of any pmicuiai 
. included as one of the branches of learning benefaction accepted by the Uniyersjfe’’ such 
- to be studied in the University. And the test is made a eondition thereof” iSirathm 
irony is all the greater since the University unhappy. As a great ^educationist pointed 
is the outcome of the generous heart and out during the discussion of the Bill, the 
purse of a great banker and merchant-prince, encouragement of benefactions founded on 
It must not also be forgotten that the religious tests is an anomaly and an anachro- 
‘FacuUy of Technology’ was added to the nism.” It is rather strange that while the 
other faculties, in the last stages of the Bill Act includes such a clause, the provision in 
in the Legislature and accepted by the the original bill “that nothing in this section 
Government in a half-hearted manner, If, as shall be deemed to prevent religious instinic- 
was stated by the Finance member of the tion being given in tiie manner prescribed 
Government of Madras, the University is by the statutes to those not unwilling to 
essentially one ‘for the development of pure receive it” should be removed in the Act 

Ivumanities and professional studies,’ there is All cannot ap‘ee, with the Ministn’ of Excise 

(‘Very danger of this University manufacturing in Madras, in tliinking that the provision 
tile same type of graduates as the parent w^as redundant as tliere was nothing in the 

University of Madras but for (a) the contem- Act to prevent religious education being 

plated specialisation in oritmtal studies and given. The authorities must see that the 
(b) tlie residential and beaching character of education imparted does not tend to be 
th(‘ University. ‘soulless’ — the present sysbaii of education 

The fonner is souglit to bo empliasised by in India in general lias justly been described 

giving representation in the Senate of the ^ ‘soulless’— and the only way of doing it 
University to (a) the teachers of the existing would be to provide ndigious instruction in 
Sanskrit colh^ges in the Tamil area ti>) the many religions as possible w’itli the due 
teachers of the existing Tamil colleges in the safeguard of a conscience clause. It is not 
Tamil area (c) the premier academy of Tamil — quite safe to leave, in a residential iiniversity, 

The Madura Tamil Sangam (d) the premier religious teaching to private bodies out of 

Vdi-Dravida Cultural Assosiation — Sri Nandanar class hours. The undenominatiornil character 
Kalvi XJiazliag^im and (e) the premier Muslim of tin? university will not bo taken away by' 
Ediicatioinil Association of SoutJi India. such a provision. It is one thing to imj)().se 

The latter is clearly emphasised by the a religious test for enjoying or taking 
provision tlmt tho jurisdiction of the advantage of some privilege and another 
University will not extend beyond a rndius thinf^ to impart I’cdigious instruction to those 
of JO miles from the convocation hall (though of its alumni willing to receive it. 
this will not apply to institutions impairing 

instniction in agri<mlturo and other technical Medium of Instruction 

studies), and the other provisions regarding This University, situated as it is in the 

ix^sideiiee of students and teachers, tc. The Tamil country, would naturally draw students 
seat of the University is such that it has from only Tamil Districts and it would liave 
every facility to develop into a University been in consonance with modem tendencies 
town. Chidambaram, at whose extensive if those responsible for the Act had added 
outskirts the existing college is and the a provision that the medium of instruction 
future University is to be housed, is a small of all non-language subjects would be wholly 
municipality with a population of just over Tamil within a prescribed period of years, 
twenty-two thousand, occupying the 4'orteith 

place among the Municipalities of the Madras The Officers of the Universitv 

Presidency, and so not possessing the dis- They are (1) The Chancellor {who is the 

advantages of the crowded life of the great Governor of Madras), (2) The Pro-Chancellor 

college centres in South India. (whoistiie ‘Founder’— Sir S. R. Mm. Annamalai 

■ « Chettiar, or, after his death, a member of his 

Benefactions and Religious Instruction family, (3) The Vice-chancellor (to be nomi- 

The University is to be non-denoniinationaly nated by the Governor-Chancellor from a 
“Membership of the University is not to be panel of three names suggested by the 
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touadiTr-a very reactionary procedure, the 
Senate’s right to elect the executive head of 
the University being taken away from it), 
(4) The Registrar (to be nominated by a 
Board of Selection including the founder) (5) 
The Deans (elected by the faculties from the 
heads of the departraent of studies). 

The Authorities of the UmvERSiTY 

(a) The Senate^ 

There are to be thirty-one ex-officio members, 
eight members nominated by the Chancellor (of 
whom three shall represent backward and 
minority communities), four nominated by the 
Founder, twelve elected by the graduates of the 
new University, and for. a period of ten years 
by the graduates of the Madras University 
in tlie Tamil area, four elected by the academic 
council to represent the interests of the 
teachers of the University, one elected by the 
district board and municipalities of the 
District of South Arcot (where the university 
is located), five elected to represent cultural 
associations in tlie Tamil country (See paragraph 
above), ’Fhe two cliief chambers of commerce 
are given one representative {>ach — why we 
do not understand, osjiecially as commerce 
has not be(>n included as one of . the subjects 
of study. It is equally not clear why the 
Madras Landliolders’ Association should be 
allowed t(> retui’n one member to the Senate, 
while no representation is given to the 
teachers in secondary scdiools in the district 
of the Tamil area or the accredited association 
of teachers in South India, the South Indian 
Teaclnn’s’ Association. Th(^ elective element 
ought to be larger. 

The Senate is the supreme governing body 
of the University, and its resolutions, the annual 
report, the annual accounts and the financial 
estimates shall be binding on the Syndicate. 

(b) The Syndimte consists of the Vjee- 
Cliancellor, the Director of Public Instniction, 
Madras, the Deans, two members nominated by 
the founder, two members nominated by the 
Clumceller, two members ehKjted by the Senate 
and, one member elected by the academic council. 
It is the administrative body cfiarged witli the 
work of seeing that the affairs of the Univer- 
sity are carried on properly. 

(c) The Amdemie Comm/ will be roughly 
sixty strong (consisting mostly of professors and 
readers of the university“-of whom ten shall be 
elected by the university tea.cher.s other than 
Professors ei* Readers (of whom at least five 
shall be among theinselves—to provide 
for the representation of expert teachers outside 
their own circle). The Senate sends five 


members to this council. This body 
the Syndicate on all academic 
makes reflations in • respect of couJbes^ M 
study, discipline, etc. 

d) The Faculties V The oon^titutiDn is 

e) The Boards of left to be prescrtbod 

Studies.) by statutes. 

(f) The Finame Committee will consist of 
(1) The Secretary to the Madras Government 
in the Department of Finance, (2) the Yice- 
chancellor, (3) one member elected by the 
Senate, (4) the Founder. This committee will 
scrutinize the financial estimates prepared by 
the Syndicate. The estimates as modffied by 
the committee will be placed before the Senate. 
But any reduction in the income or alteration 
of expenditure is to he placed before this 
committee for its re-consideration, and if this 
committee does not agree with the Senate the 
matter is to be placed before the Chancellor 
for final decision. Thougli the Act limits the 
life of this committee to ten years and though 
it is argued that thereby thf^ University will 
“obtain expert financial guidance and avoid 
unnecessary and improper expenditure on 
schemes which afterwards prove to be 
failures,” the establishment of this committee 
is striking a blow at the supremacy of the 
Senate. There is no need for this safeguard, 
especially as the Syndicate will consist, 
among others, of the Director of Public! nstriic- 
tion and four members nominated by the 
Governor, wl»o may, if the rTOvernor so desires, 
be financial experts. 

AuT'iXOMV OF THK UxiVKaSITV 

A spirit of distrust in tlie New University 
pervades not only the provision for the Finance 
Committee but also clause (i of the Act 
where it is said that the University “may 
with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General-m-Ch^^^ recognise examinations of 
other Universities or bodies as suitable for 
admission tb this University.” This clause 
takes away the autonomous character of the 
University, and may act prejudicially to the 
cause of learning and cultural unity. For 
example, a student of the Cairo University 
desirous of taking up a course in South 
Indian Saiva Philosophy in this University 
might be denied admission here, because the 
relations between the Governments of India and 
Egypt might not be cordial! Similarly with 
students of other ‘unofficial’ seats of leaiming, 
like the Gurukula at Hardwar, National 
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; Uniicersity founded by Mahatma Gandhi, and 

The Foundiir’s Extraordinary Powers 
; While all honour is due to the founder 
Sir S. E. Mm/ Annam^ai Chettiar for his 
givin'g the wherewithal of the New Uni- 
versity and none would grudge him the 
Pro-Chancellorship of the University, power 
of nominating members to the Senate and the 
Syndicate and right to mt in the Board for 
selection of teachers and in the Finance 
Committee, it is not desirable that he should 
be empowered, as is done in the Act, to call 
for papers from the Vice-chancellor and 
demand re-consideration of subjects by the 
authorities. Equally undesirable is the power 
given to him to nominate a panel of three 
men for the Vice-chancellorship. Sir Annamalai, 
every one knows, would never misuse his 
powers. But the same cannot be said with 
certainty of his descendants ; the exercise of 


such powers may cause friction in aciud 
working. 

Conclusion 

A teaching and residential University is a 
new experiment in South India, ^ and on its 
success will depend the foundation of more 
Universities of the type, not only in the 
Tamil Land but also in the Andhra and 
Eerala countries. Great responsibility, 

therefore, devolves on those entrusted 
with its administration and specially the 
teachers of the University, who should be 
‘first-rate’ men and women. It is the fervent 
prayer of all that the new University may be 
so administered as to say, in the words of 
the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, “to their men 
of letters, you must be lt)aders of men’ as 
to their men of science, you must be men 
of affairs too’”, and be a standing monument 
to the generosity and public spirit of Sir 
Annamalai. 


MY REMINISCENCES OF LALA LAJPAT KAI 

By major B. D. BASU, i.m.s. {Retired) 


L ALA Lajpat Rai did not by birth belong to the 
Punjab proper, that is, the land watered 
by the five rivere over which iV!;diaraja 
Eanjit Singh ruled and which was annexed 
by the “Scotch-laird of the Cock Pen” a 
decad(? after the death of “the groat Lion of 
the Punjab.” Perhaps he would not have 
come to fame had there been any college 
nearer his home than Lahore, The part of 
the province fi'om which he hailed was nearer 
Delhi than Lahore. Up till 1877 tliere was 
a college in the capital of the Moghuls, which 
was claimed as his “Alma Mater” by the 
Kashmiri Pandit Mohan Lai, who attained 
some notoriety for being a tool in the hands 
of McNaughten, Conolly and other unscrupu- 
lous Europeans for . performing the dirty 
work of Occidental diplomacy in Kabul in 
the early ^ forties of the last century ; by 
Mir Samat'Ali, well-tnown for his work on 
“The Sliikhs and the Afghans” published 
some eighty years ago on the eve of the 
Punjab Wars ; and by Master Eamchandra, 
who distinguished himself by his well-known 


mathematical work on “Maxima and Minima.” 
In the year when Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
assumed the title of the “Empress of India” 
and which event was celebrated with great 
pomp at Delhi, that city witnessed the aboli- 
tion of its well-known college. So the 
Province of the Punjab, as then constituted, 
had only one college left at Laliore at that 
time for the higher education of several 
millions of its inhabitants. 

Lajpat Rai, after passing his entrance 
examination, came to Lahore and joined the 
Lahore Government College early in 1881. 
His father, Munshi Radha Kishen, was an 
admirer, if not • an actual follower, of (Sir) 
Syed Ahmad Khan of Aligarh, who was 
tauntingly called “I^ature-i” by orthodox 
Mussalraans the Syed’s faith bore some 
resemblance to that of the “Brahmo Samaj”, 
of which Pandit Shiv Narain Agnihotri, now 
known as Deva Guru, was then the most 
prominent leader in the Punjab. Lajpat 
Rai was a very frequent visitor to the 
Pandit’s bouse, where he made tlie acquaintance 



of my brother, Sris Chandra Basu, who, aftei* 
pasising the B. A. Examination held in 
January 1881, Joined the editorial staf of 
the Tribune, which made its appearnoe as a 
weekly in February of that year. My brother 
was a very distinguised student of the Lahore 
■Government College and was looked upon 
.as a leader of the student community, 
who made his house their ‘rendezvous/ 
Lajpat Rai was amongst them. My brother’s 
house was the centre of nationalism of those 
days in the city of Lahore. It is necessary 
here to mention that but for the exertions 
of my brother the Tribune would not have 
seen the light of day. In July of 1880 my 
brother, accompanied by some of his class- 
fellows, interviewed Sardar Byal Singh 
Majithia, the well-known Sikh nobleman of the 
Punjab, and persuaded him to start an 
English weekly. 

My brother threw himself actively into 
the agitation for mending or ending the 
Punjab University College as then controlled 
by Doctor G. W. Leitner. That educational 
institution would have proved a curse to the 
people of the Punjab, for it was designed to 
hold them dn bondage and keep them submis- 
sive. My brother as well as some other 
educated men looked through the design and 
tried their best to frustrate Leitner’s plot. 
Happily they succeeded in transforming the 
Punjab University Callege into the Punjab 
University as it is at present. 

My brother’s influence was among the 
forces which inclined Lajpat Rai in his 
youth towards nationalism. When ray 
brother composed Indian National Songs and 
Lyrics, which first made their appearance in 
the Arya of Lahore, Lajpat Rai recited some 
•of tliem in public meetings of the Lahore 
Arya Samaj. 

Lajpat Rai was an Agarwal Baniya by 
<5aste and brought one of his c.astemen and 
townsmen by name Nathu Ram Nand to 
Lahore, who was provided witii a job by my 
brother. Nathu Ram could write graceful 
Urdu and, under the auspices of my brother, 
started a monthly named “Swane Urari” or 
Biography. In this monthly were serially 
published the Lives of Raja Rammohun Roy, 
of Muhammad, of Theodore Parker and of a 
few others. In writing these biographies he 
was greatly helped by my brother. 

Lajpat Rai, as said before, was a ‘sympa- 
thiser’ of the Brahmo Samaj. But the 
•eccentricities of Pandit Agnihotri made him 
<5ut oft his connection with it and join the 
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OF LALA LAJPAT RAI ‘JS 

Arya Samaj. Nathu Ram Nand audtiajpat 
Rai lived together in a small house in Ikhore 
where I frequently went to see them. 

In 1883, after my brother had ap^ared 
in the Law examination of the Allahabad 
High Court, he started the Indian National 
Society, for which Nathu Ram Nand composed 
several National Songs in Urdu and published 
the collection of the Indian National Songs 
of my brother. Lajpat Rai’s fU’dent Nationa- 
lism may be correctly said to have begun 
’with the establishment of the Indian National 
Society, but the society became extinct after 
my brother left Lahore. Towards the end 
of October 1883, Swanii Dayanund Saraswati 
breathed his last. A condolence meeting 
held in the Lahore Arya Samaj was mainly 
addressed by Lala Lajpat Rai. He read a 
paper giving a biographical account of the 
peat founder of the Arya Samaj. The read- ' 
ing of the paper occupied him two hours. 
He was greatly applauded for the admirable 
manner in which he had written and read 
the paper. Prom that date till 30th October 
1928, for a space of 45 years, he was a 
prominent figure in Indian political move- 
ments. After passing the Law examination 
in 1884 he left Lahore to practise his profes- 
sion elsewhere. A few years afterwtirds I 
left Lahore and had no opportunity to meet 
him till November 1897, when I was serving 
on the Punjab Frontier and visited Lahore 
on casual leave. Hearing that Lala Lajpat 
Rai was lying ill I went to see him and 
found him suffering from continued fever of 
a low type. The nature of the fever was 
not properly diagnosed. Some of his medical 
attendants suspected it to be a case of 
tuberculosis, i^er I left Lahore 1 learnt that 
the fever had left him. The last time I met 
Lala Lajpat Rai was at Allahabad in March 
1908. It was some months after his release 
from deportation and he was peatly “lionised” 
by the Allahabad public. Rai Bahadur Lala 
Baijnath was then serving at Allahabad, and 
invited Lala Lajpat Rai and myself to a 
dinner one night. We dined together and 
conversed freely on different topics for more 
than a couple of hours. 

I had no other occasion to meet him ; but 
when he started the “People”, he wrote to 
me a letter to contribute to its columns. It 
is not my practice to write to the dailies 
or weeklies and so I could not accede to his 
request 

As an orator in Hindi and Urdu Pandit 
Shiv Narain Agnihotri had hardly any rival 
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extremely baffling to" eme acenstomed to 
one • fixed priGe’’ in the United States. 
NeveithldsSi I like the Jittle Italian streets 
with their ittany-baiconied walls. They are 
picturesque and team with the motley est 
life. 

The pedestrians in the boulevards are 
well dressed. The Italian girls, noted for 
their langorous black eyes and sensuous 
lips, have a flare for fine clothes. They 
are powdered and rouged, and wear as short 
skirts as do American girls, and smoke as 
coqnettislily as do the English or the French. 
Yet the Italian girls are not having a very 
good luck, “if you know what I mean.” Since 
the late War for Democracy, there are two 
or thi'oe marriageable girls to every man 
ill Italy, The present Fascist government, 
anxious to have women bear and rear loyal 
Fascists, has imposed a bachelor tax and 
is granting a bonus to heads of families 
with many children. Even these measures 
have not tended to enliven the dull Italian 
mamage market, and the “bachelor” girls 
with all their pulchritude can still be des- 
cribed as ''ladies in waiting.” 

If there is one trait which is universally 
characteristic of the Italians, it is their love 
for music. I was impressed by the immense 
crowds which nightly throng the public 
squares to hear bands and orchestras. Men 
bring along their families and sit for hours 
listening to music. I had never seen such 
a passion for music anywhere else in the 
world. 

It is customary to speak of Florence as 
“the fairest city of the earth.” Its palaces, 
churches, and ai*t galleries which have been 
eninched by the works of Giotto, Ghiberti, 
Donatello, Michel Angelo, Botticelli, Andrea 
del Sarto, and Fra Angelico, deserve all the 
praise and admiration wliich have been 
lavished upon them. A visitor is also thrilled 
to recall that here, in tliis “City of Flowers,” 
he is treading the soil trod by Dante, Boccaceio, 
Petrarch, Savonarola, and Galileo. Florence 
is a lovely city. But to me, A^enice, “The 
Queen of the Adratic”, is the most enchant- 
ing place in Italy. The Church of St. Mark, 
the Grand Canal, the Rialto Bridge, the 
Church of Santa Maria deUa Salute, the 
Doge’s Palace, and the Bridge of Sighs 
connecting , the Doge’s Palace with the 
political prisons and dungeons, I shall never 
forget. I was always glad I entered Venice 
in a moon-light night, and that first gondola 
ride in the Venetian canals seemed to intro- 


duce me to an ineffable dreamland, 
little winding streets and the innumerable 
canals with their painted gondolas-^what a 
a witchery they weave ! I only wished to 
God that the ugly steamers, which now 
serve ^ street cars, were all wrecked and 
sent td the bottom of the sea. They are 
so hopelessly out of place in the picture. 
Venice has an incomparable magic all its 
own. “From one end of the Grand Canal 
to the other,” says a handbook on ’ Venice, 
“palaces, houses, public buildings and 
churches rise up out of the water, every 
building having a history, legend or rom- 
ance attached to it, while in the numerous 
museums for which Venice is noted 
there ai‘e superb collections of masterpieces 
of the best Italian painters.” Venice is 
delightful. Some of the most pleasant moments 
of my life in Europe had been there. If 
there is a spot anywhere in the world, out- 
side the land of my birth, to which I can 
invite my soul it is the immortal A'enice. 

Sometimes it is a question in my mind 
if the native Italians appreciate and enjoy 
their beauty spots as much as do the 
foreigners. Let me give an instance. One fine 
looming while on our way to the Rialto,, 
we f^W in with a Venetian woman. 

‘‘I am tired of Venice,” said the wrinkled 
■nn little woman. “The canal water smells 
so bad I” 

“Aren’t you a Venetian ?” 

“I was born here, but I am sure of one 
thing ; I am not going to let myself die 
here.” 

“Why not ?” 

“I want to die on firm land where my 
body will remain put in the grave. When 
the water rises in the canal, the body may 
be washed away in the sea. Wouldn’t that 
be dreadful 

The woman was visibly pale with fear. 
Even the charms of Venice could not shake 
her free from the thoughts of the day of 
Resurrection. Then she remarked once more : 
“The stink of the canal water is something 
awful.” And to suit her words to action, 
she held her nose with her fingers. 

Italy must be reckoned among the most 
priest-ridden superstitious countries of Europe. 
Proofs of this fact came to my notice time 
and time again. In the Cathedral of San 
Januarius, Naples, we were told that the blood 
of tiie ancient Saint Januarius is still pre- 
served in a jar. This blood, if one can 
credit what one is told, performs a miracle :: 
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k liqmfles each year^^ the twentieth 
f September. The Neapolitans believe 
hat when the blood of the Saint melts 
t means prosperity and when it does not, 
t implies adversity for Naples. 

In St. Sebastian Ohnrch, Rome, yon are 
ibown a marble slab on which Christ was 
iupposed to have stood when he met Peter 
ieeing from ’ Rome. The deep prints of feet 
)n the hard stone are actually believed to 
36 those of Christ ! When I come across 
3vidence of sndi a stupid superstition, I 
3annot help thinking the words of the late 
William Archer : ‘^Christianity is a religion 
of ignorance and darkness.” 

At the Vatican there is an immense 
bronze statue of Saint Peter. All Catholics 
entering the Vatican make it a point to kiss 
the toes of Peter because he claims to have 
the keys of Heaven. The result of this 
incessant kissing business has told disastrously 
on Peter’s toes, which are now all but worn out ! 
As I stood near the statue, I saw an endless 
stream of women, children, and old-womanish 
old men stop before the image of Peter 
and mumble prayers. I noticed a baby being 
held up to suck the stub of Peter’s big toe. 
Peter is the * most successful saint to my 
knowledge ; but, oh ! why punish an inno- 
cent child to lick liis toes ? Is there no 
law in Europe against cruelty to children ? 

Ninety-five per cent of the Italians regard 
the Roman Catholic church as divinely in- 
spired, and the Pope as their divinely author- 
ized teacher. The church imposes on the 
people’s ignorance a blanket authority which 
they dare not question. To challenge the church 
or the ‘’infallible” pontiff is to defy the will 
of Cod. His Holiness the Pope, who asserts 
to be the successor of Peter, informs his 
worshippers that he has the power to send 
their souls to “the burning pit,” and they do 
not see that he has no more power to send 
them there than a mouse-coloured mule. 

Catholics hold that they have the truth. 
So they have—upto a certain point. But the 
truth cannot be the monopoly of any one 
sect. The truth is too majestic and too big 
for that. Ignoring this fact, the Catholic 
priests play upon primitive emotions and 
conscious ignorance of their flock. 

While the priests rule by assumptions, 
Mussolini, the chief of Fascism, rules by 
secret societies. There is no freedom of 
speech and opinion in Italy. If you do not 
like Mussolini, you must either keep your 
mouth shut or get out of the country. There 


is no possMity of an anti-Fiscist to. spea 
out his mind. He lives in an atmosphere ;of 
suspicion and silence. Nobody knows •when 
one may be arrested * and thrown in jail. 
Prisons are full to overflowing. Moreover, 
Mussolini has established dreaded Siberias in 
the Mediterranean. There is intentional 
ignorance everywhere among Mussolini ’s 
countrymen. They are too afraid to find out 
the truth, which is difficult and dangerous. 
The long-suffering people are thorougliiy cowed 
down. Thomas Jeflerson, the author of the 
American Declaration of Independence, was 
right when he said that every priest-ridden 
country without exception has lost its 
liberty. 

Signor Benito Mussolini wears laurel 
leaves round his head and take.s Napoleonic 
attitudes, and his admirers have told me tiiat 
all is superlatively well with Italy. That I 
doubt. Beneath the appearance of prosperity 
there is a great deal of suffering. And it 
is the workers who suffer most under “the 
new order”. Some of the labouring men we 
met told us that unemployment is widespread, 
that wages are low and are constantly under- 
going further cuts. “You must make these 
sacrifices for your country,” they have been 
warned, “and keep quiet.” 

The Fascist regime is one of repression. 
Censorship, ignorance, suspicion, and political 
abuses have made the people afraid even to- 
think about liberty. Long before we landed 
in Italy, we had an instance of the moral 
cowardice which now prevails in Italy. 

In the Italian boat we went from India to 
Italy, we had as one of the passengers, Dr. 
Zacharias, editor of the Catholic Weekly 
(Bombay). Dr. Zacharias had consented to give 
a talk on “India To-day”. The notices of the 
lecture were posted on the bulletin boards, 
and all other arrangements completed. Then 
an hour before the meeting, the Captain who 
was a Fascist sent word that no lecture 
would be permitted on board the ship which 
may be considered in any way political. 

The Italian government is despotic, agg- 
ressive, imperiafistic, and militaristic. Count 
Keyserling in his new book, Eurove, speaks 
of the Fascisti as being more primitive, more 
near to the savage than their predecessors. 
Liberalism, it seems to me, may be unsuited 
to the Italian temperament ; but thaj does not 
prove the failure of liberalism in the rest of 
the world. Indeed, the world is begin- 
ning to realize what a menace Fascist Italy is. 

The Italian situation bristles with dangers. 
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Yet there has been many an obscene tribute 
of ^applause to Mussolini. He may have 
maiteiM ^is fellow-countrymen, but economic 
tealities aare about to master him. The much 
advertised prosperity of Italy is a padded 
^gend, a mocking fiction. My respect does 


not go out to II Duee. The Italian currency 
but for American credits would pancake in 
value. So long as Dictator Mussolini can 
obtain American financial support, he is safe. 
Nevertheless, things cannot endure like this. 
Where is Italy headed for ? 


ENGLAND TO CBOOSB 

Bt B. B. M. 


1. India is of the Indians. It is their 
country. They have the first and inalienable 
right to fashion their future in the way they 
feel just and correct. England can guide 
but only by friendly advice. She cannot 
either force her ideas or thwart the Indian 
even when the former feels that the latter 
is wrong in pursuing his own ideas. India 
has a right to muddle and profit even by 
failure. What right has England to interfere ? 
As a friend an Englishman can certainly bo 
listened to, but only when the attitude is 
unmistakable and the heaif beats true. 

2. England and India must make up 
their mind as to what their mutual relation- 
ship should be. The position should be 
clearly and unequivocally gi'asped. I, as an 
Indian, fully and sincerely believe tliat 
India’s legitimate goal is a “Free and In- 
dependent India’ ' in friendly alliance with 
Great Britain, if the latter agrees to such 
alliance. Both the countries stand to gain 
immensely by such combination. Both of 
them stand to suffer by disruption. If, 
however, disruption comes, Engiand, with 
her limited natural rescources, with her 
vulnerable position in international politics 
in Europe, with hordes of enemies about 
which slie has created all round the 
world, will be in a far gi’cater danger than 
India. India’s position on all these points is 
infinitely better. It is England and not 
India that will have to face more certain 
min if England and India have to fall out 
and end this connection by a bitter struggle. 
Government by compulsion for long being 
impossible, it is to the interest of England to 
work and *work hard for goodwill. “Free India” 
in aUiance with Great Britain may be compro- 
mised for India as an equal partner in the 
British Commonwealth, provided it is re«iy 


so and not a make-believe. It must be a 
tentative stage — the future of which only the 
future (uiii determine. If India can really 
find a place of absolute equality, I am sure 
she will only be toq glad, to aecH^pt and 
cement the position ; but the Empire so long 
had meant to her “helotry” within and abroad. 
She is determined to scrap the halter. 

3. Mutual recrimination lead^ nowhere 
and if friendship is to be the goal, it must 
be eschewed. The pedestal of superiority 
must be pulled down — if England is to be* 
India’s friend, she must be prepared to serve 
and not to dictate. It is certain that sensi- 
tive, responsive and generous India can be 
more than a friend in return. If there be 
any trutji iji the religion, in the culture, in 
the civilisation, in the political and adminis- 
trative systems which she claims to be 
superior, England should be prepared to let 
them demonstrate their value in free and 
open competition of comradeship and equality 
and not in jealously guarded, vigorously 
preserved ring-fences of privileged authorities 
under the eye of a prejudiced and interested 
jury. There is too much of self-importance, 
too much of the air of superiority, too much 
of aloofness, too great a bumptiousness and 
too great a tendency to look for needless in 
some one else’s eyes ignoring the motes in 
one’s own in his dealings .with Indians to 
make the Englishman a lovable and an 
attractive friend. If India is to grow — and 
grow she must— she cannot be in that per- 
petual inferiority complex which the entire, 
administrative machine:^ puts her to. Love 
and sympathy can win, hatred and threats 
never. Is England so much behind in her 
intellectual and moral evolution as not to 
comprehend this ? 

The Englishman hardly realises the extent. 
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of bitterness that exists today against him 
and which is Rowing by leaps and bounds. 
Lfet the Englishman overhear any random 
group of elderly, or middle-aged or young 
]»eople anywhere. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the attitude is confined to a minority 
of literate classes. Even if it were so, it 
would be dangerous enough, for, the literate 
classes were expected to be the firmest links in 
Indo-British connection What will result when 
literacy spreads ? I , would wish the English- 
men to manage to overhear the talks of 
their servants, the talks of any group of 
common , people in the village when the 
Government or the Englishman is the subject 
matter of the conversation. Has Bardoli no 
lesson to teach ? Is even the Presidency 
College incident without its significance ? 
Is the Englishman sure that he is living in 
an atmosphere of friendship and goodwill ? 
If more direct demonstration and mathemati- 
cal accuracy bo desired, let an Englishman 
and an Indian stand as canditates for election 
by the people for the headship of a District or 
for once let the Governorship of Bengal be 
thrown open to election and let the best English- 
man stand aj? a rival candidate to an Indian on 
adult suffrage or universal suffrage. Bitter- 
ness when it grows hardly contents itself 
with an attitude of passivity. It seeks ex- 
pression in deeds. Any pretext, any oppor- 
tunity brings the issue to a head. The 
ground is being prepared by the desperate 
strain of modern life and by the effect of 
modern economic forces. Is the policy of 
drift moral or even pi’udent ? The administra- 
tion is powerless. The sine quo Hon of 
efficient administration must be knowledge 
and love. The Englishman has neither the 
one nor the other and the Indians know it. 
The Indian is thoroughly convinced today — 
and every Indian can cite numerous instances 
of one’s personal experience in support of his 
conviction — that an Englishman is an out 
and put anti-Indian — the intensity of antipathy 
varying in degree with individuals. There 
may be exceptions but exceptions do not 
count. 

4. India is too self-conscious to be 
hood-winked, too anxious for serving the best 
interests of her people to be put off by 
platitudes and make-believes, she has got too 
great a faith in her destiny now to be re- 
pressed. It is for England to make up her 
mind. Would she assist bitterness to be 
aggravated till she develops India to be her 
greatest enemy in the East or would she 


allow India to look to her as her 
in the world ? 



The choice is England’s. India has made 
her choice. She must be free-raided by 
England if she will but inspite of England 
if she will not. It is England Which is 
on trial— on her statesmen rests the decision 
which will determine the future of England 
no less or possibly much more than that 
of India. 


5. India realises her difficulties— difficul- 
ties not all of her own creation nor inherent in 
her constitution. An accident and an un- 
natural political cataclysm have worked havoc 
in her evolution. What should have been 
left to be determined by a free play of 
nature has been jibbed. That freedom has 
been cribbed, cabined, twisted, sterilised and 
uprooted. The administration, the civilisation 
and the political form thrust on her brought 
ill not fulfilment but destruction, largely if 
not wholly. They put the man in a state 
of perpetual inaction and subordination. They 
dwarfed his stature. They robbed him of 
his self-respect. They converted a nation 
hoary with civilisation to a race of errand 
boys. One of the finest temples of God lias 
been desecrated. India today lies dissected 
ruthlessly and long denied a free play of her 
natural powers. Iter powers as a result are 
almost paralysed. It is true that fiirces are 
at work to rouse her for a long and strenuous 
struggle — the current of these forces is 
running deep and swift. But a bloody 
struggle may be too exhausting for her and 
she can ill spare that blood. She would be 
well-advised to have the helping hand of a 
friend. She must, however, he assured that 
it is a friend’s hand. She was cheated long. 
She is naturally extremely suspicious. India 
has seen too much of one expression of the 
Englishman’s character to hope that he might 
have another and a truer one. It is again 
for England to prove it — to undo the mis- 
chief that the Englishman has done in India. 
But England must thoroughly search her 
own heart and reassure herself that she 
comes as a watchful friend to see India in 
her resurrection and to offer the offerings of 
a friend. If she feels that she is not strong 
enough for that— if she dreads that the venom 
of imperialism lies too deep to be avoided — 
it is better for her, more moral and more 
prudent, that she completely withdraws her- 
self. India is prepared for chaos and anarchy,, 
for even chaos and anarchy mean life ^ and 
this order, this peace is sepulchral silence 
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wrt dwth-like but certain death. If she has 
to choose only between the two she will 
,cnoose the former. 

6. Lastly^ England will be very much 
misteken in tlie present circumstances to 
■^st to doles. Boles do not impress. They 
do not elevate j they do not inspire. They 
<io not inspire that emotion for an ideal, that 
entlmsiasra for a fuller life which is essential 
to stir up the best in man and the best must 
be stm-ed up if the situation is to be saved. 
What IS needed^ is a just recognition of her 
pist right. Doles will end in wranglings. 
They wifl embitter-they will intensify and 
not pacify the anti-British feelings. Try doles 
■“it will be one of the surest ways to make 
a bitter India. 

SophistiT and insincerity not merely are 
not good as principles but they are not good 
even as policies. They deceive none but 
those who resort to them. India is of the 
Indians — it is their count^3^ It is for them 
to determine her evolution in any way they 
ohoose. No cant, no talks can alter the situa- 
tion The man or the nation who attempts 
to cheat the reality of this truth cheats itself 
or himself and will me, and rue bitterly, 
the attempt. To disarm a race and sliut 
up every chance of acquiring any experience 
and then to call it ihcapable of self-defence 
is cowardice. To shut out tJie children of 
the soil from every but the most subordinate 
position in the administration of the country 
and then say that they have developed no 
capacity for administi’ation is dishonesty. 

To shut up a person who loves his country 
and call upon individuals to love the King 
is stupidity. To deny responsibility and then 
to call people irresponsible is meanness To 
adopt every device that developes Com- 
munalism and Parochialism and stirs up the 
worst passions of individuals and of groups and 
then to assume an attitude of injured 
innocence disappointed at the lack of 
solid^ity is worse than Machiavellism. These 
are hot the ways of friendship, or of love. 
They are not the methods ? of justice and 
fair play. England must have to be sincerely 
at grips with tnith. Would she dare ? Let 
her choose. 

7. “India must be bled”, so spoke a 
whilom Premier of Great Britain. “To make 
promises h the ear and break them to the 
heart” was what an Ex-Viceroy found to 
have been the policy of England towards 
India, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks of the British 
Cabinet, with a frankness for which he 


deserves credit, scotched the conception that 
anything b.ut the interests of Lancashire 
determined Great Britain’s Indian policy, 
while the ethics of human conduct was laid 
down by the present Secretary of State for 
India in his Eectorial speech, “The motive 
of self-interest was, is, and must always be 
the main spring of human action.” Now this 
is the psychology of the powers that be wliich 
controls India’s destiny. Turn to India and see 
the effect, — the lowest percentage of literacy in 
the world, the highest death-rate, the poorest 
country yet of one of the large^st natural 
resources call them the eftects of efficiency 
and altruism, but the world will judge ! 

Now, what is the remedy ? India 
opposed by England will find her task 
difficult. India unaided by England will find 
progress slow. England without India will 
find her work in India almost impossible— 
and outside India her position reduced. 
India and England together w'ill make 
progress that will astonish humanity. 

Could India forget the past in the idealism 
of the future ? It is a challenge to her 
age-long teachings for tolerance to let bygones 
be bygones. 'Would India accept the challenge ? 
Possibly she would. 

Could England forget her past, break 
tlirough this intolerable miasma of noxious • 
exhalations of the politician’s breath and make 
a stirring surrender to her best ideals ? It 
IS a challenge .to her courage, her culture 
and to her righteousness. Would England 
dare to accept it ? It is for her to decide 
She could have a friend or a foe, love or 
hatred, sincere goodwill or unending bitter- 
ness for the mere asking. The ctioice is 
England s. Let her choose. 

.. .The Dominion is certainly lost Regain 
it if England wiU by love, lose it if she 
wants by the sword. Let her remember her 
own poet, 

The desjxit’s fate is the same ttxiay 
Tliat it was m the days gone-by, 

Ai^inst all wrong and injustice done 
A ngid account is set; 

To Wied in Babylon 

Is me God who is reigning yet. 

If anything has to be in abuiidance it 
must be love and not hatred, ii^dness, 
justice and adherence to truth are as sure 
to foster the One as rudeness, injustice and 
Wsehood will ensure the other. It is not 
whether a Kingdom of Earth is to be 

-K ? of Heaven that 

England is beipg caUed upon to decide. It 
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js between a kingdom of hell, full of hatred, Would she dare to tell the teruptoi ?0©t 

bitterness, injustice, unfairness, sophistrye and thee behind me, Satan” or would she 

falsehood and a fairer kiugdom of good- his hand ? It is a’ decision that will 

will and friendship, of mutual well-being and determine England’s fate and India’s futura 

of equal justice, of frankness and of truth The choice is pre-eminently England’s to-day. 

that she is required to make a choice. Let her choose. 


THE GAKDEN CREEPER ? 

By SAMTUKTA DEVI 


tl2) 

I T was Sunday. In the afternoon, while 
everybody else was resting, Jyoti and 
* Mukti sat on two packing boxes in the 
kitchen verandah, tasting home-made 
preserves and talking away for all they were 
•worth.* The sun shone liot on the rest of 
the verandah ; only in this corner, by the 
side of a gunny screen, was there a bit of 
'Shade. Even here the heat was intolerable. 
Eor reasons * known only to themselves, the 
two friends had chosen this place to gossip 
in, leaving all the cool, secluded rooms of 
the house, where electric fans would have 
kept the heat out. 

Miikti carried an exercise book, full of 
corrections in red ink and a Rowe’s Hints . 
She kept one finger inserted in the book, 
to mark a certain place. Their tongues were 
busy, tasting the preserves and pickles, and 
talking. 

In childhood these two had been great 
friends. But now that they had grown up 
mid Mukti had been away so long in the 
boarding scliool, they had become a bit 
estranged. They had seen veiy little of each 
other all these years. Jyoti went to see her 
sometimes, but there was very little oppor- 
tunity for long talks. But now Mukti had 
become quite free. So to-day she sat talking 
on and on, as if to make up for lost time. 
They stood on no ceiomony with each other, 
having been almost brought up together. 

Mukti had finished her Test Examination, 
about two weeks ago, and the results were 
not out yet So she felt quite at ease and 
not at all anxious about her studies. 
Shiveswar had told her not to drop her studies 
altogether, and, as a mark of filial obedience, 
Mukti went about oanyl»g « book all the 


time, though she seldom opened it Her 
grandmother had sent her to give some 
preserves to Jyoti and Mukti had sat down 
to make good use of the opportunity. 

‘1 say,” stiid Mukti, “don’t your professors 
ever ask you any questions ? Ours pester 
us to death.” 

“Ask questions, indeed !” said Jyoti, 
with a superior air. ‘They would never dare. 
We all look too wise for it” 

Mukti struck at his hand with her book. 
“Oh indeed?” she said. “So you are out, 
fishing for compliments again ? But how- 
ever long you try you won’t succeed. I 
won’t tell you what the girls said that day 
in the Botanical Gardens. Why don’t you 
talk about your college ? Who stands first 
in your class ?” 

Jyoti brought his lips close to Mukti’s 
ear and whispered, “Don’t you know ? That 
perfect Adonis, your ideal young man Dhlren. 
But I am soiTy to say, there are only four 
subjects in wliich he is intere.sted, vk,. 
Chemistry, Physics, Cycling and Boxing. 
Then there are Night Schools for working- 
men to claim his spare attention. He is 
nothing but a savage, that chap. He should 
have been born a century ago.” 

“But I don’t think he is wrong at all,” 
said Mukti. “Do you mean to say, that in 
order to be modern, one should quote Ibsen 
and Maeterlinck all the time and gaze at the 
stars, instead of towards good old mother 
earth ?” 

“Oh, I am sorry,” said Jyoti, “I didn’t 
know your views about him. Friday happens 
to be your birthday, does not it ? Why 
don’t you invite your hero and get bette 
acquainted ?” 

“Don’t be silly,” scolded Mukti. “Why 
should I invite a person, I don’t know 
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'>f‘:M't H yom waat to treat him, do it at 

Mukti’a grandmother had been busy 
scraping cocoanuts in the kitchen, all these 
while. Prom that placje she could easily 
OTerhear the editing conversation of her 
pand-daughter and Jyoti. She did not like 
it much. The girl was grown up and should 
not be aUowea to mix so freely with that 
boy. But she did not want another quarrel 
with her son. So she had decided to be 
more diplomatic this time. Since the boy 
had settled here for good, she did not want 
to rake up that old contention again. The 
old bearer Krishna had loft long ago. None 
of the old servants, who knew about Jyoti’s 
advent here and his poor parentage, happened 
to be working in the house still. So 
the boy could be easily passed off as 
some distant relative or something like 
that He looked a gentleman all right 
though ho might not be a high-caste 
Brahmin. But that was of no account 
as nobody was going to take him for 
a son-in-law. Mokshada Devi had given it 
out to her freinds that Jyoti was the orphan 
son of a poor relation. As Shiveswar was 
a very kind- man, . ho had practically adopted 
the boy. She herself kept her distance care- 
fully, but her old antagonism and aversion 
had vanisho<l. So Jyoti felt much more at 
home now. 

I’lie mention of Mukti’s birthday suddenly 
made the old lady very much conscious that 
Mukti was no longer a child. Why, she 
must be quite sixteen. Bless her, it seemed 
only the other day that her mother left her a 
wailing infant, and closed her eyes for ever. 
Since then, Mukti liad grown up in her 
pandmother’s arms. But .she must be given 
in marriage now. Her father paid no atten- 
tion whatever to family affairs. But he must 
be made to do so. 

“Wliere is your father^ Mukti asked 
the old lady, suddenly appearing on the 
verandah. 

Mukti was busy quarrelling with Jyoti. 
Jyoti was trying to prove that Mukti was 
really very eager to invite Dhiren to her 
birthday party, and she was indignantly 
drying this allegation. Her gi'andm other’s 
. ques^oii dia not find a ready listener. “I 
dont know,” said she, and went on talking 
to Jyoti. 

Mokshada knew very well that Mukti did 
not know and was not at all anxious to know 
where her father was just then. But she 


wanted to put a stop to their ^ conversation^ 
so again she interrupted with, “But you have* 
bt to know. Do and find him. I want 
im on important business.” 

So Mukti had to get up reluctantly and^ 
go in search of her father. Joyti picked up* 
her exercise book and departed for his owik 
room. 

Shiveswar was unearthed at last, from, 
amidst a pile of books and papers, and ho* 
accompanied Mukti to his mother. Mukti 
went and stood leaning against her gr^d- 
raother’s slioulder like a little girl. As Shive- 
swar took his seat, his mother patted Mukti’s. 
hair, saying, “Look at the child. She Is^ 
shooting up like a young tree. She is 
actually as tall as I am.” 

Shiveswar smiled, “At sixteen you too 
must have been quite as tall,” he said. 

“My case w^as different,” his mother said. 
“It Avould not liav{‘ mattered if 1 had been as 
tall as a maypole. But your daughter is 
unmarried.” 

Mukti lauglied and ran to her father. He- 
embraced her with one hand and said, “Still, 
she cannot remain a dwarf f r tliat reason. 
At sixteen a girl should look sixteen, whether 
married or unmarried.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said his mother 
exasperated. “A girl should not be allowed 
to ipach the age of sixteen, unmarried.” 

^ “Well, mother,” said Shiveswar, “since she 
was born sixteen years ago, she must he six- 
teen, whether we allow it or not. But what 
did you want me for ?” 

“For talking over these things,” said 
Mokshada. “I want you to think about 

Mukti’s marriage. She is getting too old. 

I have one or two bridegrooms in mind. 

One is the nephew of Hari Gosain, you 
kDow^ He has passed the M. A. They are 

rather orthodox people. But the family is 

quite good. Why don’t you look them up 
some time ? If you don’t like him, there is 
another boy, you will certainly like him. He 
is a sou of the house of our local Zamindar. 
He is named Dhiren, is very handsome. 
He is quite modern, does not care anything 
about caste, religion or orthodoxy. He does 
not put on the sacred thread even. You 
will like him. He studies in one of the 
colleges here and will soon be a graduate.” 

Which Dhiren was it ? Mukti wondered 
and ran away. “I shall see about it,” Shive- 
swar told his mother, and went off to his- 
work. 

Mokshada felt very little confidence in. 
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her Koxi’s ability to look after anything and 
sat down to evolye a plan ont of her own 
brain. 

Blriday arrived soon enough. It was 
Mukti’g birthday. From the morning she 
was busy putting the house in order, getting 
in supplies for file evening party. The dust 
and the cobweb, hitherto sheltering behind 
pictures in the comers and roofs of the 
rooms and on the furniture, were mercilessly 
routed out by Mukti and her servants lest 
these should put her to shame before the 
guests. Mukti looked a sight ! Her hair 
knotted tightly on the top of her head, 
dressed in a soiled white saree, her face 
and arm's covered with dust and grime and 
a broomstick in her hand. Nobody would 
have known her for Miss Mukti Ganguli, 
the modem and cultured daughter of the 
famous Shiveswar Ganguli. Jyoti nearly had 
a fit when she first appeared before him in 
this guise. He followed Mukti about asking 
incessantly, whether the party was to be a 
fancy dress one or she was to change before 
the guests arrived. Not receiving any 
adequate reply, he went away at last to do 
some marketing. 

As evening approached, Mukti 's appearance 
changed as if by magic. The piece of red 
•silk, bought at school, had been made into 
a beautiful blouse. Though she had pretended 
to be too old to wear it then, she did not 
-object at all now. Her father had got a 
snew Dacca saree, bordered and embroidered 
with rod, which graced , her slender frame 
now. Shiveswar had wanted Iku’ to have a 
-dress of pale pink crepe de Chine, but his 
'daughter, though modern to her finger tips, 
had orthodox tastes in matters of di-ess. 
‘So he had to give in and buy those red 
things. He had got her high-heeled shoes, 
silk stockings and a pair of slender gold 
bangles. But Mukti turned her pretty nose 
.at these and Shiveswar promptly sent them 
back. Shiveswar’s will had hitherto been 
'the law in this house, but this slip pf a 
girl set it at naught quite calmly and acted 
according to her own sweet will. Jo the 
surprise of all Shiveswar did not show fight, 
but gave in at once. Mukti had a pair of 
-old-fashioned gold wristlets made specially 
for her, and highly pleased her grandmother 
by painting her feet red with lac. This 
npset Shiveswar a bit, as he hated this 
practice. She had done her hair in the 
modern fashion and put sandalpaste as well 
-as a small vermilion mark on her forehead. 


looked ve^ sweet in this dresje^, 
it was a mixture of modem and 
tohions. • , ; 

The guests had not yet be^n to arrive 
Everything else had been finished, except 
arranging the refreshments on differents 
plates. . Mokshada had taken chal'ge • of 
that, and was busy with these. One of 
the maids was helping her, Mukti flitted in 
and out of the rooms like a gay butterfly* 
She seemed to be waiting for somethings 
without which nothing seemed complete. 
She felt afraid, lest the guests* should come 
in, before she got, what shti wanted. She 
was not fully conscious of these feelings^ 
but her flushed face and her eager manners 
made her look like a picture of waiting 
done by a deft artist. 

As Mukti stood looking out of the 
window, some one on a bicycle was seen 
rapidly approaching the house. She spotted 
him at once, and a smile of joy made her 
look stiU more radiant. In a minute, Jyoti 
had reached the drive and sprung down 
from the cycle. These two always spoke 
jestingly to each other, but somehow today 
Mukti did not feel inclined for banter. 
Still as it would look awkward, if she 
remained silent, she had to say something, 

‘‘Can yon tell me,” she said, “why your 
very sight is enough to make me laugh? 
T will have to take you cerGmonially as my 
Dekhan-hasi.”* 

Jyoti smiled and took out a huge bunch 
of lovely flowers, from under his chaddar, 
where he had hitherto kept it hidden. This 
he placed in Mukti’s hands, and looked her 
full in the face. “Yery well,” he said ; 

“but don’t you to forget it. You have taken 
me as your Dekhan-hasi on your birthday. 
None else may have a share of your smiles 
henceforth.” 

Mukti had never heard him talking like 
this. She felt a bit shy and bewildered and 

started to go inside with the flowers. 

Mukti was too busy enjoying her life to 
take it seriously. She never thought 

deeply and seriously about anything or 
anybody, herself not excepted. But to-day 
Jyoti’s words touched some unknown depths 
in her heart, she could not forget them 
easily. She did not understand them very 
clearly, still she felt their meaning somehow. 


Jyoti had left the place as soon as 



. * A friend whose appearance makes one smile 
with joy. 
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MuHti turned away Tyith the flowers. But 
hearing footsteps behind her, Mukti thought 
he had come back to say sometliing afresh. 
She felt sure it was none of her friends, 
because they would never dream of coming 
in so silently. The room would have 
resounded with laughter and the sound of 
talking by this time. So, feeling sure that 
it was Jyoti, she turned round with bantering 
w^ords on her lips. But instead of Jyoti, 
she found Dhiren. 

Mukti blushed scarlet. They had been 
talking too much about Dhiren these few 
days, and Jyoti had made many insinuations. 
And perhaps grandmotlier, too, had been 
talking about this very Dhiren that day, 
when she discussed Mukti’s marriage with 
Shiveswar. 

Anyway, it would never do to run away 
like a silly school girl, now that she stood 
face to face with him. So with the best 
grace, she could, Mukti advanced to welcome 
him. Dhiren had noticed her previous 
discomfiture and wondered what had caused 
it. Mukti was not an orthodox Hindu 
damsel who fainted at the sight of outsiders. 
She was surely quite accustomed to meet 
and talk with men who were not related 
to her. So what made her blush? And 
how pretty she looked, thought Dhiren. 

He was not at all accustomed to the 
society of ladies, as his friend Jyoti was. 
His books were bis only friends. So he 
felt very awkward, being thrown before this 
young lady. And he too blushed, if a young 
man could blush. 

But he had to say sometliing, to explain 
his evidently unexpected presence. So he 
took out a letter from his pocket, and 
said, “I have come to see grandmother, she 
has invited me to tea this evening.” 

Mukti was surprised. This was a new 
move on the part of her grandmother. 
However, she welcomed the guest, saying, 
“It’s very kind of you to come. Grandmother 
is in her room, let’s go there.” 

Mukti iidvanced and Dhireji followed her 
me^ly. He was feeling even more awk- 
ward than before, and fervently praying for 
tlie appearance of Jyoti. He did not know 
what to say to this charming girl. She must 
be thinking him an awful ass. 

But lie never knew what she thought of 
him and in a minute they stood before 
Mokshada’s room. The old lady was busy 
arranging the sweets and fruits on different 
plates and the sound of footsteps and the 


fragrance of flowers and high-class perfume' 
made her aware that Mukti was coming. She 
thought the girl was alone and so spoke out 
W thoughts aloud. “Hallo, bride”, she ex- 
claimed jestingly, “Have your guests arrived. 
I have written to the bridegroom — ” 

Mukti felt hot all over with embai’assment. 
She understood tliat her grandmother was 
unaware of Dhiren ’s presence. So she inter- 
rupted her from the outside, exclaiming, 
“Grandma, here is some one to see you,” 

The old lady came out and, seeing Dhiren, 
cried out with pleasure, “Come in, my dear 
boy, come in. You are no outsider. Why 
do you feel so shy? To-day happens to be 
Mukti’s birthday. So we have invited a few 
friends to celebrate it.” 

As Dhiren did not know Mukti; at all, he* 
did not see why he should be invited to her 
birthday party. Ho wondered, too, who the 
bridegroom, of wliom Mokshada was talking, 
could be. He sat down in the seat, indicated 
by Mokshada, and began to answer her 
questions. Mukti ran to inform Jyoti. “Go 
and see, your Dhiren has come.” 

Jyoti looked up, surprised, “Who invited 
himj” he asked. “You, I suppose ?” 

“What a clever boy yoii are,” said 
Mukti laughing, “Who else could it be? Don’t 
you know that I am a great admirer of 
his?” 

(13) 

It was the end of February, but the lieat 
was already intense. Mukti sat in her room, 
abusing the weather to her heart’s content. 
All the doors and windows were closed and 
an eletric ftm whirled over her head. But 
still she felt very hot. The temperature outside 
was nothing compai'ed to that of her temper 
and this made her still more impatient. 

The reason was not far to seek. This 
morning as Jyoti was going to his college, 
Mukti had asked him to come back a bit 
early. On being asked the reason, she had 
said that she wanted to go to the cinema and 
had already asked her father to lend her Ids* 
car for the evening. 

But the ungallant boor had positively 
refused. “Don’t pester me all the time,” he 
cried. “Do you think I have nothing else to 
do, except dance attendance on you? I have 
got another engagement.” 

Mukti walked out in offended dimity. How 
dared he speak like that ? Since Muktii 
came home, Jyoti had taken her out in the 
evening barely four times. Of these, too„ 
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twice he had done so of his own accord. 
Not only had not Mukti asked him but she 
had positively refused to go at first and Jyoti 
had to coax her a good deal. And now he 
dared to accuse her ! As if Mukti could 
not do without his company. Most of the 
days of her life had been passed without 
that companionship, so she could afford to 
do without it for the rest of her days. She 
was not a weak-minded silly girl, and she 
was above asking favours from anybody. 
Jyoti, on the other hand, was always thrust- 
ing his compSiny on her. 

All these thoughts helped to harden 

Mukti ’s heart as she entered her bedroom. 
But as she sat down with a book, tears 

filled her eyes again. 

Though this family did not boast of many 
members, still it took a very long time to 
finish the breakfast. Everyone ate when he 
or she pleased. Jyoti had to attend college 

so he breakfasted at nine. The rice and 
curries would come to him fresh from the 
oven, burning hot. He managed to swallow 
them with the aid of water and depart. 

Shiveswar breakfasted so late that the meal 
might have been called his dinner. Mokshada 
being a wi’dow, took her one meal as late 
as possible. As for Mukti, she always tried 
to do without breakfast, but always had to 
swallow it and a quantity of scolding besides. 

So when Mukti heard footsteps outside, 
she knew that her grandmother was coming 
to ask about that detested meal. She wiped 
her eyes and began to study hard. 

As Mokshada entered, Mukti cried out 
sharply, “Cannot you rest without distubr- 
ing^ray studies ?” 

“If I don’t disturb you,” her grandmother 
said with a laugh, “You will starve to death 
within a week.” 

Mukti began to weep to the amazement 
of her grandmother. “You all come and 
disturb my studies”, she sobbed, “and father 
comes and scolds me for being inattentive. 
Go away, I won’t take any breakfast.” 

“What a cry-baby you are,” said her 
grandmother. “What did I say, that you go 
on like this ? I wonder how you lived in 
a boarding house so long.” 

She coaxed down Mukti somehow. But 
even after breakfast, her temper showed no 
sign of calming down. She took down all 
her books from the shelves and scattered 
them all around her. She went on changing 
one book for another every five minutes and 
seemed whelly immersed in her studies. 


At short intervails sim would get up and' 
peer through the rt.utteie down oh the .md 
below. The sun still , glared angrily* iif the’ 
heavens. She waited iinpatientiy for thO' 
evening. 

Evening came in due time and Mukti 
got up and opened her windows wide. A 
cool soothing breeze blew in. She stood 
enjoying it by the side of the window 

The Oriya gardener came out, after enjoy- 
ing his midday sleep. He tied Ms towel 
tightly round his waist and taking up the 
watering can began to water the plants. 
Mukti knew from this that it must be quite 
four o’clock, otherwise the Oriya would not 
have moved ah inch out of his room. 

Suddenly a tinkling sound smote her ears. 
Mukti turned sharply towards the gate. Yes^ 
there he was. The great Jyotirmoy Roy was 
coming in. Mukti moved away quickly, else 
the vain fool would think that she had been 
standing there waiting for a glimpse of him. 
Surely, young men were the vainest and at 
the same time the silliest creatures on earth. 

Jyoti carried in his cycle and put it in 
its place. Then he sprang up the stairs in a 
minute, and throwing down his books, rushed 
to Mukti’s room. 

But the door was inhospitably closed. 
He rapped on it sharply, crying out, “Mukti, 
get ready quick. I have told the driver to 
get the car. I will be ready within five 
minutes. Since it takes you two hours to 
dress up, why don’t you begin in time ?” 

An ominous silence greeted Mm. He 
waited for a minute or two, then called 
again, “I say, Mukti !” 

A very calm and serene voice, from within, 
asked, “Do you want anything ?” 

“That’s good,” he cried in anger. “Didn’t 
you say, you wanted to go for a drive ?” 

The door opened and out came Mukti, 
with a book in her hand. “But it was not 
settled, was it ? Father has gone out long 
ago. Who is to take me now ?” 

Jyoti had come cycling in tMs furious 
heat, and his temper, too had got rather hot 
“Then, if you wanted to go with your father,” 
he said angi*ily, “you need not have given 
me so much trouble. I came all this way, 
in this blistering sun. Girls don’t know how 
to keep their words.” 

Mukti lost control of her temper complete- 
ly. She threw away the book and caught 
hold of the door in her excitement “Md 
you are very good, you men,” she cried. “You 
know how to keep your words. How dare 
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say, that I gave you trouble ? ‘When I 
Tirent.to you in the morning, did not you 

refuse positively to go out in the ‘evening ? 
Who asked you to come ? I am not going 
nut Go away.’* "f 

Ihe door was shut with a furiouB bang. 
Joyti felt, too angry to speak, and went off 
to bis 'room. 

The sun began to look like a huge disc 
of fire and at last set in a sea of shimmering 
blue, Mukti sat in her room with her back 
to the door. She was beginning to feel 

ashamed of herseli Poor Jyoti had come as 

soon as he could in this heat, and she had 

treated him so roughly. It was vei%r heartless 
of her. But Jyoti had started all this trouble. 
Ho need not have been so rude in the morn- 
ing. She felt tempted, in the intensity of 
her repentance, to go and call Jyoti, and then 
offended dignity would come and stand in 
the way. Since the fault Avas Jyoti ’s, he 
ought to come first. 

Fate was kind and Mukti had her wish. 
Mukti had left the door open and Jyoti came 
in with silent footsteps. He took li’er by the 
■shoulders and shook her playfully. *Noav 
get up, Miss Spitfire,” he cried, “it is very 


late, as it is. But we shall be in time for 
the 6-30 show.” 

Mukti was ready enough to capitulate, 
still she made a last show of resistance. 
“You need not make so great a sacrifice for 
me,” she said. “Go and mind your own 
business. You may rest assured, that I won’t 
trouble you for a single moment again.” 

The words were dignified no doubt, but 
the tears in the eyes of the fair speaker pd 
the pretty pout of her red lips, impaired 
their dignity somehow. 

Jyoti came in front and held up her face 
with both hands. “Come on, there’s a dear,” 
he said. “I admit that the fault is mine. 
Put on that deep blue sari, you wore the 
other day. Some of my classmates are 
going to the show to-day. I want to show 
them that a modern educated girl can also 
he very pretty.” 

Mukti had to get up now, the temptation 
being irresistible. She opened her Av^ardrobe 
in search of tlie sari in question. Jyoti 
Avent out with a smile of success on bis 
lips. 

f7b he Cmtmued.) 


OLD COINS AND HOW THEY HELP EISTOKY 

By N. K. BHATTASALJ 


B ARTKR whu the order of the good old 
days. You have a number of kine and 
I have a quantity of paddy. I want a cow 
4ind you are in want of paddy. We both 
agree to resort to u simple plan. A quantity 
of paddy is considered to be equivalent to 
a cow. 1 take your cow and let you have 
the quantity of paddy. The transaction is 
settled to our mutual satisfaction. 

This good old rule and simple plan 
•ould not however, last long. Man began to 
progress in civilisation. Society fonned 
nd states arose. Commerce spread and 
verstepped the limits of village transactions, 
'hings begaif to be exchanged, which gi'Gw 
t a distance from the common medium of 
schange. The precious metals, by their 
irity and their property of resisting 


coiTosion and WTai’ and tear came in handy, 
and thus arose the system of coinage. 

In the beginning, in India, coinage appears 
entirely to have been the concern of merchant 
guilds. These guilds issui^d flat bits of 
silver more often rectangular tiian round 
of the average weight of 32 rath or .56 grains 
and stamped Avith various symbols like the 
sun, the moon, a tree, an animal, a stypa, etc. 
These passed as currencies throughout the 
length and breadth of India. A number of 
them have been found in Bengal. There 
are some samples of these coins in the 
Dacca museum, two of which were found in 
the Burdwaii district. 

These coins remained the currency of 
India for many centuries and tliey 
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remaitied current even as M 
century A. D., loiig bdEore which regular 
coinage had become current in Indisu^ % 
Puranas were so popular that the great 
Maiiryya eraperbrs, Ghandra-Gupta and Asoka, 
who are accused of imitating Persian and Greek 
architecture and sculpture, never thought of 
indulging in their imitative propensities 
further by issuing regular imperial coins in 
imitation of their neighbours. Kautilya, in 
his Arthasastra, speaks of a superintendent 
of the manufacture of coins and of punish- 
ment for the makers of counterfeit coins. 
But evidently this imperial manufacture also 
followed the line of the coinage of the 
merchant guilds. The relics of the Mauiyya 
empire in the shape of Asoka’s pillars and 
inscriptions lie scattered throughout India, 
but not a single coin has yet been found 
which can be distinguished as an issue of 
the Mauryyas. 

Soon after the fall of the empire of the 
Mauryyas, there was a scramble for the 
Punjab and the north-western portions of 
their empire by the Greek states that had 
sprung up on its border. After tlie death 
of Alexander the Groat, his general Seleucus 
formed a very considerable kingdom with 
his eastern territories and it was called the 
Kingdom of Syria. Its eastern frontiers 
extended upto India. It is well known how 
Seleucus had to cede the country near about the 
present Afghanistan to Chandra-Gupta 
Mauryya. 

Between the years 250-248 B. C. the 
Syrian Kingdom suffered a split. Two Syrian 
chiefs revolted and formed independent king- 
doms in Parthia and Bactria. The fourth 
Bactrian king, Demetrios extended his terri- 
tories, on the fall of tlie Mauryya Empire, up 
to the eastern limits of the Punjab and tJms 
became King of a part of India. But the 
Parthian King Eukratides fell upon Demetrios 
and compelled him to fall back on the Punjab 
depriving him of his western territories. 

We need not follow in detail the varying 
fortunes of these two Greek houses or of the 
Saka or Pahlava line of kings who supplanted 
them. It is enough for our present purpose 
to state that these Kings introduced into India 
a varied coinage, mostly in copper in which 
their names and busts, as well as the figures 
of the gods they worshipped, were regularly 
and artistically put in. This practice was 
followed by the Kushana Emperors frotp 
whom it was taken up by the great Gupta 
Emperors and continued by Harshavardhana. 


In the later Hindu coins, the.: practppsf cif 
putting in the king’s bust fell into disuse 
these coins mostly coUtained the name of file 
king in bold characters on one side, and ^ 
%are of the god or goddess he worshipped on 
the other. Some of the silver coins, of these 
kings contain dates of their minting. 

The MuhaminMaa coins, with the except 
tion of some early coins, which had to be 
minted in imitation of the Hindu currency 
obtaining, and of some coins minted by" 

Jehangir, depict no figures on them. They,, 
however, are very important for the purposes 
of history, as they almost invariably give the 
year of minting and the name of the mint 

Ancient Indian history, as is well known,, 
has been pieced together by the industry of 
a noble band of scholars from a i)atient 
study of inscriptions and other sources. For 
the last hundred years and inor(3 these 

scholars liave been patiently deciphering 
inscriptions written in obscure characters 
and utilising their contents in building 
up a whole story of the past of India. In 
old days, when one built a temple or did 
some work of public utility, it was the 
custom to put on tliat work, at a conspicuous 
place a tablet inscribed with a narration of 
the donor’s merits and iineage. Sometimes 

they were dated in one of the eras cuirent 

in India and the name of the king and his 
regnal year in which the work was completed 
was also given. Sometimes the king himself 
was the donor, and he thus came to record 
his lineage and the noble deeds performed by 
him and his ancestors. It is easy to 
understand how a proper decipherment of 
these records are of the highest importance 
for the reconstruction of the lost history of a 
country. But naturally, these records cannot 
exist in any very great number nor coyer 
the whole period of history. Herein comes 
the impoi’tance of old coins. If kings reigned, 
a temple or tank made by him or in his reign 
may or may not survive and be discovered.^ 
But his coins surely circulated throughout * 
the country over wliich he ruled. Coins are 
contemporary records, though on a very 
miniature scale. But all the same, they are 
contemporary epigraphs and as such, materials 
of history of first rate importance. 

First, they are of supreme importance for 
Chronology and even for proving the existence 
of a king. As already noted, inscriptions 
often fail u.s, because they are so few. ^here 
are many kings whose inscriptions have not 
come to light. But coins fail us seldom. 
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PSQR^e the lUe of ^^illsed socie^ at large 
he at a ataad-atill without coins. They 
^^oulated toougbeut the country and pene- 
:itraited its farthest eornera. They got lost and 
)were thus buried xmder earth. The 
.^iser howded up his little wealth in coins 
sand buried it underground unknown even to 
his wife and children. He went on pilgrim- 
;age or to trade and returned no more. All 
his wealth was thus consigned to the care 
♦of the all'-preserving mother earth. The king 
is forgotten, the miser is forgotten, but 
' mother-earth guards their seciets. Some of us 
may some day be fortunate enough to recover 
this secret by stray digging and if we do 
not hurry to melt down the precious relics 


course, only a eorroborative value* But they 
become our only source of infom where 
epigraphs and other sources fail us, I can g^^^ 
you a list of a number of Mugs who have 
been rescued from oblivion and placed in 
their true position in chronology solely 
with the aid of old coins. “Since the 
important discoveiy iii 1824 by Colonel 
Tod, that Greek coins had once been struck 
in India, the names of thirty-three Greek 
and twenty-six Indo-Scythian or Saka, and 
fedo-Parthian or Pahlava princes, ruling 
territories round the Indian frontier, have 
gradually been recovered from coin legends 
and not more than half-a-dozen of these 
are known from other sources. Even the 


;at the village gold-srnith’s shop and if the 
‘Coins fortunately find their way to a numisma- 
^tist, behold— tlie king comes out from the 
♦ oblivion of centuries to occupy his proper 
place in history ! 

Suppose, by some cataclysm, all records 
of Queen Victoria’s reign are lost. All 
the books and papers which so elaborately 
record the events of her glorious reign are 
destroyed or fall a prey to natural decay. 
The good old custom of furnishing building 
.and works of public utility with inscribed 
tablets recording the name of the reigning 
sovereign and the year of his reign has fallen 
into disuse. Historians in 2925 A. D. will 
grope in vain in the dark and eagerly scour the 
records of foreign travellers to obtain a 
‘Correct chronology of Queen Victoria’s reign ! 
If any of us havf* been hoarding up money 
for t^vo generations and are unfortunate 
enougli to bury it underground and forget to 
tell our son the whereabouts of the buried 
treasure, the trae chronology of the reign of 
' Queen Vicitoria is thereby ensured and will 
emerge safe in the liands of the numismatists 
of 2925 A. D., if they happen to come by 
our two generations’ savings. Unforiunately, 
Government is too sure of its paper-records 
nowadays and does not care to record the 
names of the mints which turn out coins. 

I am afraid, the Govenmient is, without 
suspecting it, paving the way for a furious 
contovorsyin 2925 A. D., among tlie archaeo- 
logists of that period as to whether the Bengal 
Presidency was really included in the 
Queen’s dominions or not 
In a country, where there is no history, the 
importance of the e chronological informa- 
tions^Jumished by numismatics can easily be 
Understood. Where a correct chronology is 


names of tlie latejr Kushana kings were 
first deciphered from their coins. Thus coins 
alone have been responsible for the recovery 
of a whole period of Indian History.” {Coins 
of India, by C. J. Brown, p. 22-23.) 

Old coins, in the second place, are often 
our only guide in determining the extent 
of a king’s dominions, or in checking a 
statement of their extent found in some 
other record. The Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Samudra-Gupta tells, us that he 
conquered the whole of Northern India from 
the Punjab to Samatata, which I have proved 
elsewhere to bo the tract east of the old 
Brahmaputra. Do coins corroborate his claims ? 
Yes, they do. A gold coin of Chandra-Gupta 
n and another of his grandson, Skanda-Gupta 
were botli found at Kotalfpara in the 
Faridpur district and many coins like those 
have been found in tins place. Unforiun- 
ately it is extremely difficult to recover 
these coins which are mostly found by 
stray digging. It was Mr. J. T. Rankin, 
the late commissioner the Dacca Division 
who recovered these coins and placed them 
in the Dacca Museum. I know of two 
other coins of Skanda-Gupta found from 
this site. One is with Babu Ramesh Chaudja 
Sen, * Head Clerk, Madaripur Municipality 
and the other is with Mr. Stapleton. Coins 
of the Gupta emperors have also been 
found throughout Northern India, from the 
borders of the Punjab eastward. Hence, 

it is possible to support the claims of 
Samudra-Gupta with the aid of his coins 
and those of his successors. After Skanda-Gupta 
the Gupta empire began to decline. This is 
very faithfully reflected in the limited circula- 
tion of the coins of Skanda-Gupta’s successors. 
The fact that the coins of some of the last 


known from other sources, the coins have, of kings of the Gupta line circulated exclu- 
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sitdy in Eastern India-^nd that* also, in 
meagre niimbers--tes1ify to the limited 
extot of their fewer and territories. 

In the third plac^ old coins faithfully 
record the religion of the reiming sovereign, 
and hence, also of the periom to a consider- 
able extent One side of the pre-Muhammadan 
coins, as already noted, is stamped with the 
figure of a god or a goddess. This is 
almost always the case with the gold coins 
of the pre-Muhammadan dynasties. Kanishka’s 
successive veneration for the Iranian and 
the Brahmanical gods and his final adoption 
of Buddhism is known from the coins, which 
faithfully depict his changing religious 
moods The adoption of the Brabmanical 
religion by some Greeks is not only proved 
by the record on the famous pillar of 
Besnagar, but the coins of some of the 
potentates of Greek origin also faithfully 
portray the fact. The whole history of the 
religious beliefs of the Gupta Emperors can 
be reconstructed from a study of their coins. 
It is a delight to behold the beautiful minia- 
tures of Kumara (Karttikeya) on the coins 
of Kumara Gupta. 

There *di'e many other ways in which 
coins are of help in reconstructing lost 
history. The abundance of the gold coins 
of Samudra-Gupta, Chandra-Gupta IJ, and 
Kumara-Gupta faithfully reflect the ^eat 
prosperity of the Gupta Empire during these 
three glorious reigns. The decrease in the 
number of gold coins and of coins in general 
of their successors faithfully reflect the 
decay of the Gupta Empire. The debasement 
of some of the gold coins of Skanda-Gupta 
tells us with mute eloquence that the glorious 
Gupta Empire had fallen on evil days. 

The rapid decay of the Gupta power and 
influence is faithfully portrayed in the paucity 
of the coins of Skanda-Gupta’s successors. 
This paucity is so marked that Budha-Gupta, 
who is known from inscriptions to have been 
still ruling over the major parts of the Gupta 
Empire, is represented by only two silver 
coins ! As already noted, the coins un- 
mistakably show that the Guptas were, during 
their last days, compelled to fall back on the 
eastern part of their once-vast territories and 
the appearance at this time of coins of kings 
who did not belong to the Gupta line show 
that the ancient line of Samudra-Gupta has 
ceased to reign. 

I shall now give you some concrete in- 
stances how it has been possible to solve 


problems of history and 
chronology with the help of coins, 

In 1008, a copper-plate ^p:mt was 
at the village of Ghugrahati, tmclar the, Kalsll? ■ 
para police station of tho Faridpur distddL':^^" 

It purported to be executed in the reign 
one Samachara Deva, who was designated as 
Maharajadhiraja, The script of the plate 
showed that it was a veiy early one* pinph 
earlier than the oldest plate of the Balss. 
The form of the inscription was different from 
those of later plates and Mr. B. D. Baneij^ 
who first* published a rough reading of the plate 
had no hesitation in declaring it to be a forgery. 
Dr. Bloch, at that time Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Survey also upheld this 
Opinion and ridiculed the idea of a kin g 
bearing such a name as Samachara. 
In 1910, however, Mr. Pargiter published* 
three other plates of a similar nature, 
but executed in the reigns of twq 
more hitherto unknown Maharajadhirajas. 
The plea of the strangeness of the 
draft can no longer be maintained and 
Mr. Banerjeo was constrained to pro- 
nounce all these four plates as forgeries. 
Mr. Pargiter replied with an able article 
defending the genuineness of all these four 
plates and published a revised reading of the 
Ghugrahati plate, and so this controversy 
went on. 

Some years afterwards, five more plates 
of similar draft and dated in the reigns of 
Gupta Emperors like Kumara-Gupta and^ 
Budha Gupta were discovered from Dinajpur 
and their publication by Prof. Kadhagovinda 
Basak gave a death-blow to Mr. Banerjee’s 
theory of forgery. Even then, Mr. Banei^ee gave 
no indication that he was now convinced of the 
unsoundness of his theory. In the Dacca 
Review for 1920, I published a revised 
reading of the Ghugrahati plate and solved 
most of the problems left unsloved by Mr. 
Pargiter. But it was a couple of gold coins 
that came in handy for the final blow. 

One of these coins was found more than 
half-a-century ago at Mahammadpur in the 
Jessore district, about 30 miles north-west of 
Ghugrahati. It is not known where the other 
coin was found. Both of them are now in 
the Indian Museum. Ever since they were 
found, scholars have been trying to read 
the legends on them, but never with con- 
clusive success. Dr. Vincent A. Smith in his 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, 
published in 1905, descriHbd both these 
coins as “uncertain.” He read the name Of 
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the king on one of the coins as Ycmadha 
but coirectly surmised that the form of 
the fetters showed th^t the coin belonged 
to the close of the sixth century A. D. Mr, 
Allen, in his Catalogue of Gupta coins in 
the British Museum dealt with these two 
coins again. He agreed with Dr.* Smith as 
regards the age of the coins, but he also 
could not propose a definite reading for the 
King's name. He suggested SahmM, Sama- 
eha, or Yayrmehn on one coin and 
Yamadm on the other. Once again the 
coins came in for discussion, and this time 
through Mr. R. D. Banerjee himself. He read 
the king’s names on both the coins as Ymim, 

Now, if one looks at the plate of Sama- 
chara Deva and notes carefully how his 
name is written on it and then examines 
the two coins he will have no difficulty 
in seeing that the king’s name on the 
plate as well as on the coins is the 
same — i.o. Saniachara, with a slight inter- 
change in the method of making the super- 
script a (t). You will wonder why this simple 
coincidence did not strike any scholar before ; 
I can only say that such is the case, — that 
the course of true research, like another 
famous course, ‘did never run smooth !’ 
When in ray article in the Dacca Review, 
I pointed out that these two coins must be 
ascribed to Samachara Deva of the Ghugrahati 
plate, and they furnish us with proofs, hitherto 
wanting, of his existence and rcigni and of the 
genuineness of the Ghugrahati plate, all 
scholars, without a single dissentient accepted 
the identification. Mr. Banerjee also now 
agrees that these two coins are of Samachai'a 
Deva, that he lived and reigned ; but, as you 
will find from the latest edition of his 
History of Bengal, he still contends that the 
coins may be genuine but the Ghugrahati 
plate is stiU a forgery ! 

I shall give you anotlier example from 
nearer home and show how old coins can 
be useful even in unfolding the past history 
of a locality with which many of you are 
undouMedly familiar. I refer to Sabhar, a 
place about 15 miles west of the city 
of Dacca. Sabhar contains many old ruins 
including the site of a small fort and a 
palace, which are associated with the memory 
of one Harisbchandra. Much has been written 
on Sabhar, which will be found in the old 
numbers of the Pratibha and the Dacca Review. 
These are mostly concerned with topography 
and legendary hiiatory. Babu Bijay Chandra 
Ray wrote in the Pratibha after a 


careful inspection of the ruins that 
they appeared to him to be much older 
than the Sena ruins at Rampal in the 
Parganas of Yikrarapur in the Dacca district. 
The absence of stone in any form in the 
ruins of Sabhar and the presence of terra- 
cotta stamped with the figures of the Buddha 
and the Bodhisattvas . gave indication of a 
fairly early age for these ruins. But no 
definite date could be ascribed to them in the 
absence of reliable evidence. The publication 
by myself of a Math-inscription of Mahendra, 
son of Harishchandra, from a manuscript copy 
of the same preserved in the house of the 
late Kaviraj Araritananda Gupta of Matha 
gave an impetus to the discussion. But no 
satisfactory conclusion could be arrived at 
regarding the date of the inscription, even if 
it were taken to be genuine. 

The coins found at Sabhar, became then 
our only source for determining the date of 
the ruins. In the ruins of Sabhar are 
contantly found coins in base gold, which 
imitate the Gupta gold coins in technique 
but which are of very inferior execution. 
Some of tliese coins arc known to have 
been found along with the gold coins of 
Samachara and Sasanka whose dates, are known 
to be respectively the end of the 6tli 
century A. D., and the first quarter of the 
7th century A. D. Without entering into 
minute discussions, which I have published 
ill iny article in the Dacca Review 
and in a recent number of the Numismatic 
Supplement to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, it can, I believe, be 
easily comprehended that the ruins at Sabhar 
must date from about 600 A. D., on the 
testimony of the find of these coins. The 
Dacca Museum obtained eight coins of this 
class, from Sabhar and once you realise how 
difficult it is to obtain these coins, you will 
admit that it is a very considerable number 
to tui*n up from a limited area. If some old 
men of Sabhar ai’e to be believed, these coins 
were found in plenty in the ruins of Sabhar 
and melted down. 

I shall now give you some instances from 
the Muhammadan period of Indian History. 
It is generally believed that the raeagreness of 
contemporary sourecs of ehistory disappears as 
soon as we land on the Muhammadan period and 
thenceforth we stand no more in need of assistance 
from coins. It is to a great extent trae, as 
far as the Mughal period of Indian history is 
concerned. But the history of the rule of the 
Sultans of Dehli was for the first time placed 
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on a sound chronological footing by Thomas 
in his— “Chroniclos of the Pathan Kk^s of 
Delhi” which drew upon coins and inscription 
as well as contemporary histories. The 
assistance of coins is still more valuable in 
the case of provinces like Bengal which 
remained under Delhi only for a period 
and then were formed into independent 
kingdoms As long as the connection 
with Dehli was maintained, tiie imperial 
historians found place for sti*ay references 
to the provinces in their histories. These 
notices are naturally very meagre, for, 
they relate to a far-olf province and tlioy 
stand in veiy great need of being supple- 
mented from the evidence of coins. But 
coins, as materials of history and chronology 
became indispensable as soon as the link with 
Delhi was severed and tlie imperial historians 
ceased to refer to the provinces. This is 
(‘Specially the case with Bengal, where no 
contemporary history of the independent 
# Sultans appears to have sm’vived. Abul Fazl 
and Ferishta give the barest outlines of the 
history of the independent Sultans and even 
this outline is vitiated by a grossly wrong 
chronology in places. Ghulam Hussain in his 
Riyaz-us-Salatin only copied these records 
with amplification based on local hearsay and 
the result has been that his chronology also 
is very faulty. It was the labour of Thomas, 
so ably supplem(*nted by that of Blochmann 
that for the first time gave a more or less 
correct chronology of the independent Sultans 
of Bengal. 

But even these two great pioneeis 
fell into error sometimes. I believe, most 
of us are familiar with the name of 
vSultan Gliiyasuddin, the story of whose 
encounter with the Kazi who summoned 
him to stand a trial at his . court has 
found its way oven in school books. The 
chronology of the reign of this famous Sultan, 
however, was not accurately known. Thomas, 
and following him, Blochmann concluded that 
Ghiyasuddin ceased to reign in 799 Hijri 
which is equivalent to 1396 A. D. Blochmann 
found a number of coins of Ghiyasuddin that 
were clearly dated in 812 A.H. But he took 
them to be posthumous issues as coins of the 
intermediate years were not known. When 
the Catalogue of Bengal Coins in the Indian 
Museum was compiled, the compiler accepted 
the theory of Blochmann and finished Ghiya- 
suddin’s reign in 799 A.H. Many years later, 
Mr. R. D. Baneijee alio followed the same 
theory and accepted the same terminal year for 
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the reign of Ghiyasuddin. The whole 
amazing stoiy of bow^ even expert * si^iolars 
sometimes follow without scrutiny an efro* 
neous theory. Tlie story lias been told in 
detail in my ‘‘Coins and Chronology of the 
Early Independent Sultans of Bengal.” 
1 need only state briefly that ’in 1918, a 
remarkable find of 342 coins of 11 successive 
kings of this period was placed in my hands 
by the Collector of Dacca for description and 
decipherment. There wer(*. 72 coins of Ghiya- 
suddin in this find and I deciphered several 
coins of his, wMch were dated in the years 
betw^een 799 A.H. and 813 A.H. The conclusion 
was irresistible that Ghiyasuddin had reigned 
up to 813 A.H. i. e., 14 years longer than the 
period ascribed to him. The idea then 
occurred to mo that possibly coins like these 
are to be found in the collection of the Indian 
Museum also. I, tla^reupon, went to Calcutta 
and examined the collection of Ghiyasuddin’s 
coins in the Indian Museum. My surmise 
proved to be correct; there were a number 
of coins there dated in the yeai*s betw^een 
799 A.H. and 812 A.H. and they had all been 
misread by the compiler of the Bengal section 
of the Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum. 

To cite another example, Raja Ganesli 
is a strange personality in this dark 
period of the history of Bengal. For 
how'ever short a period, he caused a 
break in the line of the Maharamedan 
sovereigns of Bengal. But no coin of this 
powerful king was hitherto known. The 
confused chronology of this period made 
Blochmann place Raja Ganesh in the years 
during which coins are found issued in the 
name of Bayazid Shah. Blochmann naturally 
therefore thought that Ganesh for one reason 
or other, did not issue coins in his own 
name, but did so in the name of a puppet 
called Bayazid Shah. In my book above 
referred to I have been able to show by a 
study of the coins- of the new find, that there 
was no break in the Muhammadan line of 
kings up to 817 A.H. and that Bayazid Shah 
whatever may be Ms political status, actually 
lived and reigned up to 816 A. H. and left a son 
Firoz Shah by name, whose coins are dated 
in 817 A. H. It may be said in passing that, 
previously, Firoz Shah had no place in 
history. No history mentions him and no 
coins or inscriptions of his were previously 
known. I had the good fortune to come by 
his coins for the first time. Coins, thus 
helped not only to add a new nanaet tc the 
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list oi the kings of Bengal, but to place him 
m bi^e.xlEiet position in history. 

^ In 1912, however, a number of coins weie 
fpimd stamped in Bengali characters and 
giving the name of the king as Danuja- 
marddana . Deva. Some coins of Danuja- 
marddana were found even much earlier than 
1912, but tliey had failed to attract any 
no^ce. The find placed in my hands by the 
Collector of Dacca also contained three 
coins of Danujamarddana. Who was this 
Danujamarddana whose coins showed the dates 
of 1339 and 1340 Saka and were minted at 
the mints of Chittagong, Sonargaon and Pandua, 
and thus, showed him to be the undisputed 
master of Bengal in tliose years ? It may be 
mentioned that the years 1339 Saka and 1340 
Saka are roughly equivalent to the Hijri 
years 819 and 820. Brisk writings appeared 
in the Bengali journals and Mr. Banerjee also 
wrote an article on them in the Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
1911-12. All the writers took Danujamarddana 
to be a successful rival of Raja Ganesh. 

The history of this period is full of 
^ange events and is recorded in the 
Riyaz-us-Salatin in detail. We have no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the generd 
outline of the record in the Riyaz. It 
says that soon after the death of Bayazid 
Shah, Raja Ganesh became king and occupied 
the whole of Bengal. At that time there 
was a powei’ful saint at Pandua whose name 
was Nurkutah Alam. When he found that 
a Hindu had seized the Mussalman throne 
of Bengal, he invited Ibrahim Shah of 
Jaunpur to invade Bengal, Ibrahim Shah 
marched upon Bengal and thus threatened, 
Ganesh went to Sheikh Nurkutah Alam and 
besaught his favour. The Siieikh consented 
to request D)rahim Shah to return if Ganesh 


turned a Muhammadan. Ganesh allowed his 
son to turn a Muhammadan and placed him 
on the throne of Bengal under the name of 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah. Ibrahim Shah, 
however, died shortly afterwards. Ganesh, 
thereupon, reconverted his son, and resumed 
the throne himself. On the death of 

Ganesh, however, his son Jadu again turned 
a Muhammadan and succeeded to his 
father’s throne under his previous title of 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah. 

If we now turn to the coins, we will 

find the following record : — 

817 H. A number of coins of Bayazid Shah 

817 H. A few coins of Firoz Shah 

818 H. A large number of coins of 

Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah 

819 H. Only one Coin of Jalaluddin. 

819 H. Some Coins of Danujamarddana 

820 H. Some Coins of Danujamarddjina 

821 H. Some Coins of one Mahendra Deva. 

821 H. A largo number of coins of 

Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah, and 
onwards. 

It is not the place to go into details, 
which I liave given elsewhere^ * when 
we remember that there is no place for 
Raja Ganesh in the chronology of Bengal 
before 817 A. H. and that his period of reign 
must lie on either side of 818 A. H. 
when Jalaluddin’s coins first appear, it 
becomes clear to ns timt we have at last 
found the coins of Raja Ganesh who was 
king of Bengal in 1339 and 1340 Saka and 
minted coins under the imposing name of 
Danujamarddana Deva. 


1 A Chronology of the Early 

Independent Sultans ot Bengal”,— Hoffer and Sons 
Cambridge. 
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By TARAKNATH DAS, m. a,, pu. d. 


T IIE Asian States were once the most 

formidable and progressive in the 
world. Students of liistory know the 
great significance of the Chinese, Indian and 
Persian Empires of the past. It was only 
a few centuries ago, that tiie Turks were at the 
gates of Vienna, Spain was a Moorish domain 
and the .Greeks, tlie Italians and the Christian 


peoples of the Balkans courted Turkish 
support tlirough maniage relations and 
alliances. The Asian States did not lose 
their dominant position suddenly. It took 
centuries for the European nations to achieve 
the paramount position, through their expan- 
sion in Asia, Africa and America. By the 
beginning of the nineteenth century there 
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was not a State in Asia wliich enjoyed full 
sovereignty. 

For more than a century the Asian peoples 
have been passing through a very subtle and 
Significant revolution. This is the revolution 
of re-assertion of sovereignty of the Asian 
States. The political history of all Asia, 
during the nineteenth century, can be des- 
cribed as defeated efforts of the Asian peoples 
for the assertion of their independence. The 
history of Asia from this point of view is 
yet to be written by sympathetic and realistic 
scholars. The peoples of Asia did not 
achieve the end, because of civil wars 
amongst them, and also because the idea 
of freedom and ‘^the will to be free” was not 
strong enough, and the preparation for acti 9 n 
was not sufficiently complete to overcome 
the obstacles of the dominant Western Powers. 
Today all the Asian peoples feel their own 
weakness and realize the necessity of some 
form of concerted action to attain the goal of 
securing their freedom. This is the true 
underlying cause of the movement of Pan- 
Asian ism. The movement of Pan-Asianism 
is bound to be a vitiil factor towards the 
accomplishment of Asian Independence ; and 
without Asian Independence any pcogramme 
for World Peace is a mere mockery, 

The idea of holding of Pan-Asian Confer- 
ence will be hailed by many Asians for 
sentimental reasons ; others will champion 
the idea to express their bitter hatred towards 
the European peoples and European civilization 
in general. Asian radicals, who class them- 
selves as communists or socialists or inter- 
nationalists, will condemn the idea of holding 
a Pan- Asian Congress, because it will be 
against their principle and it would be against 
the conception of solidarity of the working 
people of the wmrld and the doctrine of 
class struggle. Sentimentalism, race-hatred 
and “professional internationalism” should 
have no place in a conference which 
proposes to discuss economic and political 
questions of Asia. On the other hand. 
Nationalism should bo the basis of all dis- 
cussions, because national, cultural, economic 
and political problems of various Asian 
nations make up the whole of Asian problems. 
Many Asian radicals iiow-a-days follow the 
“catchwords and phrases” of European 
Labour Imperialists. They wish to discour- 
age the spread of Asian Nationalism. To 
them I have to say that as full development 
nf individuals is essential to the cause of 
social progress, so sound nationalism is an 


indispensable requisite for inter-natio^ai 
co-operation and friendship. In this 
tion I wish to quoteV a few words of a 
Japanese scholar of international repute 

“When socialists in Europe and America, pledge 
themselves to internationalism, they are tlnnking 
only of Europe and America, forgetting tlial across 
the oceans teeming millions are crj^ihg for lai'ger 
fields of activity. When the tiade unionists of 
Europe and America spmk for brotherhood of 
workers, they are only thinking of theii* own race.” 

To be concrete, let me emphasise the fact 
that it is the labour-leaders of America, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and Great 
Britain who are advocates of “white-manism” 
at any cost and “exclusion of the Asiatics”. 
It is the labour leaders of Australia and 
South Africa who are champions of White 
Australia and WJiite South Africa policy ; 
and they are consistently persecuting the 
people of Asia in every possible way. Let 
no Asian forget the duplicity of the labour- 
leaders of Great Britain who were as imperial- 
istic in their dealings with Egypt, India 
and other subjugated peoples ; and only the 
other day the British labour-leaders like 
Thomas and others supported the British 
war measures against China. If the working 
people of Britain were really opposed to 
war-like demonstration against China, it would 
not have been possible for the British Govern- 
ment to adopt the measure against Cliinese 
sovereignty. 

Nationalism is the dominant impulse that 
is throbbing in the bosom of every Asian 
who has any self-respect for himself and 
devotion to his own kin. This spirit of 
nationalism has been roused through the 
experience of humiliation and outrages that 
have been imposed upon them by the 
Imperialism of the West. The spirit of 
nationalism in the Orient should not be con- 
fused with the spirit of chauvinism or 
jingoism, because the nationalist movements 
in the Orient, particularly in India, are not 
aiming at national expansion at the cost of 
others. On the contrary, they are actuated 
by the ideal of recovery of .their national 
integrity and sovereignty. The spirit of the 
nationalist movement in China and India are 
often very wrongly characterised by some 
western observers and scholars as “anti- 
British and anti-European”, promoted 
by innate hatred of the Orient towdrds the 
Occident. But the real ideal, which is 
surging in the Asian peoples, particularly in 
the Indian youth, is not the ui’ge for power 
and world domination, it is not a deep-rooted 
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bated against tha Europeans in 

g^nefai, but it is a sincere desire to remove 
the limitations that are standing in the way 
of achieving larger life, true liberty and 
happiness for the people of the Orient 

The seed of Pan-^Asianism was sown in 
India by the Indian patriots who felt that 
tlK‘ir people were oppressed by European 
tyrants, and they needed external moral 
support to further the cause of freedom of 
India, This feeling was not articulate until 
very recently. It may be said that Swami 
Vivekananda was possibly one of the few 
Indians who during the end of the nineteenth 
century realised the tremendous importance 
of re-assertion of India, through closer co- 
operation witli Japan and China. Dr. Rabindra- 
natli Tagore gave a forceful expression to 
this possibility in one of his interviews in 
Japan several years ago. Ilis thesis was 
based upon the fact that culturally all the 
nations — Japan, China, Siam, Burma and India 
—have a common lierihigc and ideals to 
unify them for a common goal, without much 
difficulty. Since then mmiy Indians have 
thought of Asiatic unity and the Pan-Asian 
movement in the held of practical world 
politics. It may not be oiit of place to men- 
tion that it was an Indian political exile 
who wss responsible for the first organization 
of a Pan-Asian Society in Shanghai, more 
than ten years ago ; and lie was assailed 
by many western journalists in such journaJs 
as tlie Fax* Eastern Review of Shanghai. 
Among the modern political leaders of India, 
the late Chitta Ranjan Das, as the President 
of the All-India National Congi’ess, stressed 
publicly the need of an Asiatic Federation, 
for the security and liberty of tlie Asian 
peoples. Since this pronouncement of the 
late C. R. Das., co-oporation among the Asian 
peoples for their freedom and welfare has 
become one of the principal planks of the 
Indian nationalist movement. 

The late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the father of 
the Chinese Republic, was a Pan-Asian. It 
was in Japaxi tiiat he worked for Chinese 
freedom, and he knew tlie value of the aid 
received by him froin the Japanese leaders. 
He always sympathised with the Japanese 
people, and even advocated sino- Japanese 
alliance. Dr. Sun had a genuine sympathy 
for JapsCn’s over-population and lack of raw 
materials, and thought that China could 
afford to go a long way to help Japan in 
this respect, if Japan would help in such 
matters as the revision of unequal treaties. 


firom ray personal knowledge, D ean- say that 
Dr. Sun had in his mind something like an 
economic alliance and / political co?*op^ation 
between the two nations. To attain this end, 
he was prepai*ed to make due concessions 
even on the Manchurian question. Such 
readjustment and such understanding, Dr. Sun 
believed to be the first requisite of an In- 
dependent Asia and therefore of World Peace. 
In an interview with me in 1917 Dr. Sun 
disclosed very frankly that the cause of Indian 
independence was nearest to his heart, because 
he realised that without Indian freedom, tliere 
cannot be Asian independence. 

All fai-sighted Turkisli statesmen feel for 
the cause of AsiaJi independence. The so-called 
pan-Islamism, is anothei' name for pan- 
Akianism. Mj Turkish siatesniau of any 
aonsequenve is n religions fanatic, and he rvak- 
ses that pan-Asiardsni and pau-Islafunsui or 
pan-Turanianmn are poHlirul necessities for 
the prcscrration of the Tmidsh State. In 
1910, during the course of an intimate inter- 
view with me, the late Djamal Pasha, the then 
Minister of the Navy and the Commander-iu- 
Chief of the Tuikish Army in Palestine and 
Arabia, expressed his views unmistakably in 
favur of. Asian independence. It was the time 
when there was some talk about peace between 
the Entente powers and the Central powers. 

I a.sked his views on the subject and he 
replied, “I hope to live to see the glorious 
day of the liberation of India. Without Indian 
independence there can never be security for 
Turkey ; and without Indian independence 
there cannot be any basis for free Asia.” 

The Japanese attitude towards the question 
of Asian independence and pan-Asianism has 
been most forcefully and artistically expressed 
by the late M. Okakurain his "'‘Ideals of the EasV\ 
From the late Emperor Meiji down to every 
really responsible statesman of Japan, all 
leading Japanese cherished the idea of Asian 
Independence. Today there is no better man in 
the whole of Asia than the great Samurai and 
patriot-saint of Japan M. Toyama, who has 
dedicated his life to the cause of Asian inde- 
pendence, and whose life has inspired thou- 
sands of the young Japanese to his ideal of 
service to the great cause. 

However, there is a great deal of misunder- 
standing about the Japanese policy towards 
Asia, among the Asiatic peoples, particularly 
among the Chinese, Korean and Indian radi- 
cals and liberals. This is due to the fact that 
Japan fought China and later on annexed 
Korea. Further misunderstanding was brecU 
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because of the Japanese Twenty-one Demands 
on China , during the World War and also 
because of Japanese eftbrts to secure the 
resources of Shantungvthrough an agreement with 
Great Britain, Prance, ^Eussia, Italy and also 
the Lansing-Ishii Agreement ; and the Japanese 
support to the British in quelling the outbreak 
of the Indian soldiers at Singapore, during the 
World War. These actions— unwise actions— 
on the part of the Japanese have absolutely 
oyershadowed Japan's other motives and 
beclouded the minds of many Asian radicals. 

•All impartial historians agree tiiat the 
8in6-Japanese War was not the result only of 
Japanese folly, on the contrary, China was just 
as much responsible for it, as was Japan. 
After the Sino-Japanese War, Japanese statas- 
hien did their best to bring about a Sino- 
Japanese Alliance to check European aggres- 
sion in the Far East; but Chinese diplomacy 
was then guided by the late Li Hung Chang, 
who contracted a secret treaty in the form of 
a Eusso-Chinese Alliance against Japan. China 
had to pay heavily for it, because although 
Japan was ousted from the Asian continent 
through the intervention of France, Russia and 
Germany in favour of China, all important 
Eufopeiin powers took slices of Chinese terri- 
tory a^d extended their “spheres of influence. 
Afraid of Iming their hM on Chmese 
track andr politics, British and Anwrimn 
Govejrcmmits eo-operated in formidaiing the 
so-called, Open Door policy, which was snppor- 
ted hy Japan. But it was Japan tvlw made 
the Open Door policy a reality and saved 
China from hemg partiiiomd by European 
nntions hy defeating Russia in the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

Many Chinese and Indian scholars senti- 
mentally blame Japan for making the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. They forget to take into 
account the actual situation of world poli- 
tics of the time in the Far East. At that time 
China was impotent and even w'orking against 
.Japan in co-operation with Russia. Korea 
was in a helpless condition, where Russia 
was anxious to establish her sway. The real 
character of Indian slavery was exhibited by 
the Indians fighting as hirelings for the 
British all over the world and particularly in 
China during the Boxer trouble. The German 
Emperor, with an evil motive against the 
possible Sino-Japanese combination and 
awakening of Asia, was spreading the doctrine 
of anti-Asianism under the guise of a propa- 
ganda against the “Yellow Peril.” IVance 
and Russia were in alliance, and Russia was 


tacitly supported by Germany in her adv^- 
toe of eastward expansion. Japan knei^ w^il 
of the price she had to pay after the victory 
of the Sino-Japanese War, only because she 
was then isolated in world polities. Japan 
had to get into some formidable alliance, and, 
happily for Japan and all Asia, the -British 
were afraid of their position in the Far East 
and felt the need of an ally and songht 
friendly co-operation with Japan. The Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was morally supported by 
America. But it was Japan wlio paid in 
blood to defeat Russia in the Asian continent 
and thus saved China from being }>aititioned. 

It is fully recognized by western scholars, 
and personages like the Poet Rabiiidranatli 
Tagore in India, but often ignored by the 
so-called patriotic Indian and Chinese youths 
that spiritually and politically the Japanese 
victory over Russia was the first successful 
effort to check European aggression in Asia ; 
and thus this success of Japan over Russia 
opened up a new vision for all Asia, it gave 
a new consciousness for the possibility of 
Asian assertion in world politics. 

Japan later on annexed Korea. Japan is 
blamed for this act of aggression and 
imperialism. All sucli acts are undoubtedly 
morally indefensible. But the anti-Japanese 
propagandists and short-sighted Asian histori- 
ans forget that it would have been impossible 
for Japan to annex Korea, if in Korea and 
Chum anti-Japanese parties were not working 
so vigorously. Japan realized that if ever 
Korea and China conspired against her with 
any of the European Powers, Japan would be 
in a very difficult situation. Jn fact, there 
was anti- Japanese intrigue in both Korea and 
China, and Japan annexed Korea, thrcnigh 
internatioml samMon and consent and this 
annexation 1ms provided her with a foot-hold 
in Asia wliich checks European, particularly 
Russian expansion to the Pacific. If Japan 
had not taken this step, then certainly there 
would have been Russian encroachment in 
Korea which would not have been for the 
best interest of Asia. 

Korea should have her freedom, and it 
should be considered as an important factor 
for the consolidation of the Far Eastern 
nations in a concert ; but Japan cannot be 
asked to make an idealistic display of humani- 
tarionism in international politics, by grant- 
ing Korean independence when the Korean 
policy has been to ally with Japan’s actual 
or potential enemies. Korea’s loss of indepen- 
dence is a matter of regret for all who love 
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iSeal ^ ia^ependence, but it 

mu^ Mbe ioTgottea feat tor fee larger 
issue oi Araaa Bidependeftce through the 
?oacy hi ^teaualaou oi European encroaoh- 
taent in tte Ear East, Japan could not have 
adopW any other policy, under the then 
existing cimimstances, than to annex Korea. 
By the Russo-Japanese War, Japan checked 
the Russiari march towards Korea and 
Mancburia ; and to preserve this gain she 
had to take over Korea under her rule. Japan 
and Korea should come to an undeu'standing 
on the basis of co-operation and freedom for ' 
the Korean people, so that there will be the 
reign of harmony between Korea and Japan, 
to work out the programme of Asian Indepen- 
dence, 

Japan entered the World War on behalf 
of Oreat Britain, not only to fulfil her 
obligations under the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
but also because Germany did not want to 
renounce Shantung without fighting. So far 
avS I can understand, Japan^s foreign policy 
in the Far Bast can be summed up as 
“elimination of the European Powers by any 
means, and consolidation of Asian Powers 
through Japanese strength and leader8hip’\ 
During the World War, Japan eliminated 
Germany from the Pacific and Chinese soil. 
Japan took the leadership in conquering 
Shantung, because the Japanese diplomats 
knew well that if Japan did not occupy 
Shantung, then Groat Britain, during the 
course of the AVorld War, would have 
occupied Shantung by using Indian and 
Ausiialian forces ; and in that case she 
(Great Britain) would have made Shantung a 
British “preserve” as has been done with 
Palestine. There is no doubt that Japan used 
harsh methods towards China ; but as Japan 
has already returned Shantung to China, 
Chinese statesmen should be considerate to 
Japan. 

Much has been written on the question 
of the Japanese Twenty-one Demands. It 
is generally asserted that the real motive of 
Japan’s demands was to reduce China to 
slavery, The western scholars who pose to 
be pro-Chinese against Japan forget that it 
was the western nations who imposed 
extra-territoriality and subjected China to 
eternal humiliation. They also forget that 
Japan, in face of the opposition of China, 
Great Britain, the United States of America 
and other Powers could never make China 
her vassal. These scholars always talk about 
the Twenty-one Demands, but often forget 


that the most objectionable Group T was 
abandoned by Japan. Presenting the 
Twenty-one Demands was a bad policy, so 
far as Japan is concerned, and Japan has 
paid a heavy price for this bungling 
diplomacy. To me it is clear that the red 
motive at back of the Twenty-one Demands 
lies in Group IV of the Demands, according 
to which Japan and China were to co- 
operate and see that no Chinese territory, 
seaport or islands be sold, leased or ceded 
to any Power. Thus thtvreal motive was to 
have a legal sanction that there will he no 
further European encroachnunit on China. 
This motive becomes more clearly apparent 
in Japan’s eiForts to secure a military 
agreement between China and Japan- for 
mutual security. Japan’s policy towards China 
has not been faultless, neither was China’s 
policy towards Japan above criticism. But 
the mi- takes of the past should be a lesson 
to both the nations, in formulating their 
foreign policy on the basis of 8iuo-Japanese 
friendship, to further the cause of Asian 
independence. 

Whatever might have been the motive 
of some of the Japanese statesmen on 
islolated occasions, Japanese* diplomacy 
under Viscount Komura, on his return 
from tlie United States, after the 
signing of the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
took a distinct turn in the form of “Japan’s 
destiny is in Asia, and while she must not 
antagonise Western Powers and seek their 
co-operation, her ultimate safety lies in 
co-operation with the rest of the Orient.” 
This policy of Komura might have been 
ignored by some Japanese opportunist states- 
men, but on the whole it has received whole- 
hearted support from far-sighted statesmen. 
Since the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanse 
Alliance, after the Washington Conference, 
the above Komura Doctrim of Japanese 
statesmanship has received full recognition. 

It might be said that the Komura Doctrine^ 
is the corner stone of Japanese diplomacy 
since the Washington Conference. 

It is evident that since the Washington 
Conference, Japan has definitely adopted a 
pro-Chinese policy in every vital question. 

In the League of Nations, Japan has consis- 
tently supported China’s claim, in such 
matters as China’s right to have a seat in the 
Council of the League and in the Opium 
Conference etc. Japan has exhibited her 
willingness in every possible way, to aid 
China to secure her tarift autonomy and to 
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do away with e:£tra-territoriality. Japan is not 
pursuing “gan-boat diplomacy” in Ghina, 
as soma of China’s profcssad friends are 
doing today. It is a matter of great plea- 
sure that all thoughtful Japanese and Chinese 
are concerneid in promotmg^Sino-Japanese 
friendship ; and they have begun to recognise 
that a Sino-Japanese conflict dr enmity will 
be detrimental to- the canse. of Chinese and 
Japanese independence and security, a blow 
to the fulfilment of the idea of Asian indepen- 
dence and World Peace. 

Japan’s achie^venient in the field of inter- 
national relations, industrial and economic 
development inspires a new confidence in the 
possibility of the achievement by other Asian 
peoples. Japan lias achieved a permanent 
position fo herself amongst the great Powers 
of the world. Wa are also indebted to 
Japanese statesmen and scholars for giving 
all Asia the political slogans which can be 
made veiy effective... “Asia for the Asiatics” 
and the “Asiatic Monroe Doctrine.” I have 
sometimes read adverse criticism of the 
Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. It has been often 
suggested that Asia for the Asiatics means 
Asia for the Japanese ; and the Asiatic 
Monroe Doctrine means Japanese hegemony 
over all Asia. It is a matter of great pity 
that some of the Asian youths and so-called 
scholars are engaged in spreading suspicion 
against Japan, among the Asian peoples. 
So far as I know, Japanese statesmen fully 
realise that to bring about a condition by 
Avhich America and Europe will be prevented 
from keeping Asia in subjection, Japan must 
have the co-operation of all Asia. Those who 
tolerate and advocate the Monroe Doctrine for 
America, cannot have any reason to oppose 
the idea of enforcing a Monroe Doctrine for 
Asia under Japanese leadership. 

Furthermore all Asia and even the whole of 
humanity is indebted to Japanese state.smanship, 
for Japan’s demand, daring the Versailles 
Conference, that there should be racial 
equality. The ideal of racial equality is 
the greatest spiritual contributiou to the cause 
of Asian unity and future better understand- 
ing between the East and the West. Japan’s 
ideJ of racial equality for all the peoples 
of the world was advocated by the late 
Marquis Okunia^ Baron Maklno and others. 
In China statesmen like Br, Wellington Eoo, 
^nd others who although differing with Japan 
in the Versailles Conference staunchly support- 
ed the Japanese proposal of racial equality. 
To my there is net the least doubt 


that Japanese statesiii 3 a, for their, own 
interest of preserving the national seeurily 
of Japan, are working for the cause of Asian 
independence, through 'Aaian coroperatioa 
and unity. But no one can expUet that 
Japan should rashly undertake the mission of 
protecting Asia from Western aggression^ 
when other nations of the Orient are not 
even ready to stop their own civil wars and 
petty quarrels. 

Here let us also aeknowledge that^ in the 
past, Japanese methods of action might not 
have been to inspire full confidence in the 
heart of other Asian peoples. But I hope 
that the mistakes of the past liave provided 
a lesson for Japan’s futui’C policy towards 
the people of the Orient. I wish to draw 
the attention of all sincere Mends of the 
cause of Asian independence, that though 
they should criticise the mistakes of our 
co-workers, their criticism must not be of 
a destructive character. Thus it is essential 
that Asian leaders of other lauds, instead of 
being anti-Japanese and thus conspiring 
against Japan with some European Powers, 

. should frankly discuss with the Japanese 
statesmen and scholars and give them fiiendly 
advice and direction for following the method 
which will be most effective to promote 
cordial understanding between Japan and 
other Asian peoples. The attitude of the 
Japanese leaders in dealing with China and 
other nations should be the same. 

With the awakening of Asia in the 
twentieth century, the Asian peoples have 
tried to put their own houses in order. 
This necessitated revolutions in their home 
lands. The twentieth century can be well 
termed as the age of revolutionary 
changes, and the most far-reaching of ail 
changes are the revolutions in Asian lands. 
Before the World War, Asia had her Persian 
Revolution, Chinese Revolution, Turkish 
Revolution and the revolutionary changes in 
India, Afghanistan and Siam. These changes 
in Asia have affected the live of more than 
900,000,000 of the / World’s population, and 
have produced significant effects in Africa as 
well. Revolutions in Asian lands are of 
greater significance than the German Revolu- 
tion, Austrian Revolution and the Russian 
Revolution, wliich are effects of the World 
War and bloody reyolutions. The rovolutions 
in Asian lands have been more or less blGo<Ress 
revolutions.” However the most interesting 
fact is that the European revolutions received 
support of the western people, whereas in 
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cfi«o of I’evolutions in Asian countries 
3iJjiirig)ean natioas tried to “fish in troubled 
water” aud checked the march of human 
progress, in order to attain their selfish ends. 
To check the Persim Bevoluthn, the hheral 
Sir Edward Grey eompired with the Tsar’s 
Government to partition Persia, and thousands 
of Persian nationdists were massacred because 
they vvantcd to do their share to keep their 
coiHitry free and independent. When the 
Chinese revoidtionaries overtlirew tlie Mancliu 
(ly nasty and established a Republic, Great 
Britain virtually annexed Tibet, and Russia 
took control over Mongolia. When the young 
Turks tried to esta^sh a democratic and 
inogressivo Government after the Turkish 
r(‘voliition, Austi’ia with the consent of all the 
signatory Bowers of the Treaty of Berlm 
annexed Bosnia and Herzgoviria, and Italy 
annexed Tripoli and the Turkish counter- 
revolutionists were aided by various Powers 
in various ways. 

Today the majority of the people of Asia 
are directly or indirectly suffering from tlie 
(lomiiiation of the AVestern Powers. This 
eoiulition has been brought about by the 
aggressive spirit of imperialism. However it 
must not he forgotfen that Civil Wars and 
Amau people serving as mermiaries of the 
Westevn Powers have made it possible 
for them to establish their snpremaey in 
Asio. 

When we discuss this si)ecial feature of 
the present sitwatioii in Asia and the cause of 
tlie present enslaved condition of tlie people 
of Asia, we find that the people of India and 
particularly the Indian princes of the past 
and present are largely to blame for the pre- 
sent condition. Indian princes indulged in 
eivir wars of all kinds and took aid of 
foreigners who in turn imposed all kinds of 
limitations on their sovereignty. 

it is tlie Indian soldiei’s wlio, as mere 
mercenaries fought for the East India Company 
and other foreign eoncems and powers, even 
against their own people. It is a historical 
fact that through tlie control of India’s ti'ade, 
mnn^-power, resources and strate^c position, 
Great Britain has succeeded, during the last 
three centuries to expand in all Southern 
Asiai» Africa and Australia. India is the key- 
stone of the arch of the British Empire today. 
Tlie gimt nusery of China and the subjugation 
of various Asiatic peoples, even those of 
Egypt, Mve been brought about by tlie Indian 
soldiers and by using Indian resources. Even 
today We find Indian mercenaries are being 


used by the British to thwart China’s asser- 
tion of full sovereignty. 

It is possibly the greatest misfortune for 
the people of India, as well as all Asia, that 
the people of India are not in a position to 
mend the wrong they have done to other 
nations and they are not able to assert their 
own freedom which simple self-respect demands. 
It is a pity that among the people of India, 
politicians are quarrelling today on merely 
jchgious questions and petty questions of 
tactics. The Moslem leaders of India think 
and say that “We are Moslems first and 
Indian aftei'wards” and thus refuse to co- 
operate with tlie Hindus. Among the Hindus, 
the greatest curse of sectarianism and caste 
system keeps them divided and impotent. 
This deplorable condition of India, whicli is 
not only a draw-back to the progicss of the 
movement for Indian freedom, but an obsta- 
cle to Asian inde|>en(lence, can only be 
remedied through world-vision and statesman- 
like actions on the part of Indian loaders — 
irrespective of religious affiliations — supported 
by Asian statesmen. 

The holding of a Pan-Asiatic Conferencf' 
in China is certainly a revolutionary departun.' 
for the disorganised, meek Asiatics. But none 
should expect tliat the ideal of the conference 
will be achieved in the very near future. It 
takes at legist a generation, at times centiudes, 
for tlie masses of people to gi’asp and act 
upon a new idea. The more unpopular and 
daring is tlio idea, the longer it is necessary, 
to be accepted by the people in general. This 
is invariably the ease*, because on the whole, 
human nature is more consei’vative than 
progressive ; and the masses, fearful of evil 
consequences, dare not take to a path of 
adventure, while the majority of the privileged 
class do not wish to take a new path which, 
although it may be beiiefieial to the people at 
large, may result in immediate loss of their 
own power, privilege and pi’estige. 

At the basis of all social and political 
changes oi* revolutions are the changes in 
ideas or revaluation of values, involving the 
necessary changes in the attitude of the 
people, tensforming sloAvly but surely the 
trend of thought of the masses of a society 
or a nation. Mazzini, the republican patriot of 
Italy, one of the greatest thinkers of the nine- 
teenth century, rightly summed up the proofs 
of revoktion when he characterised that an 
idea of reformation or revolution first mani- 
fests itself in the mind of one man, and when 
it is appreciated by another or a group, it 
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lias touched the key-uote pf success and with 
the progressive accoptauce of the idea by 
the masses it marches towards its fulfilment 

The originator of a revoliitionaiy idea 
(all scientific progress is based upon some 
revolutionaiy* idea) is an intellectual giant a 
dauntless seeker after truth endowed with 
large vision ; and his few immediate followers 
are pioneers—infellectual aristocrats. In tlio 
field of religious revolution, the originator of 
a revolutionary idea, becorntM;; a Prophet and 
his followers as saints or specially chosen 
ones. This is the case with all great 
religions and in in or religious sects. The march 
of a revolutionary idea is in geometrical 
lii’ogression. It starts with a small number 
of intelligentsia of a society and flows towards 
the vast numhor who accept the revolution— 
as a matter of fact or follow it without any 
special tiiougiit, but as a niattoT* of mob-psy- 
ehology or “riding on the band wagoii'\ 
Whenever uncontrolled masses come to the 
top of a revolutionary change, fanaticism 
instead of discretion and toleration becomes 
the leading principles of action. It is also 
true tliat in sucli emergencies, often, some 
ipportunist loaders, under tlie pretext of 
u’eserving and ujiliolding a sacred principle, 
Hit in reality to secure tlieir own power 
ind privileges through the support of the 
misses, advocate fanatical doctrines, whieli 
eail to violence and opprcsssioii Avhieh the 
inthiiiki ng mass(\s blindly carry out. 

The work before all Asian men and women 
vho have any self-resi)Oct, is to bring about 
Vsian unity, leading to Asian freedom, which 
s a requisite for better understanding 
letween the East and West. This great 
ask can never be accomplished within 
short time; but it is necessary that 

beginning is made Avitli a definite object, 
plead with all earnestness that the methods 
) be adopted to gain this end, must not be 
rratic outbursts, but the path of sIoav and 
eliberate progress. 

To promote cultural understanding between 
le Asian peoples much can be done ; and 
lere are luany wa-ys to accomplish the end! 

L few concrete, suggestions can be presented 
3 the form of (a) exchange of professors 
tnong the Asian uniyersite (b) exchange, of 
tudents among Asian eolleges and universities 
‘) organizing travels for educational p^'poses 
I various countries (d) formation of Fan- 
sian associations in all Asian countries for 
le purpose of studying In ■ 

lis connection it may be said that some of 


the methods adopted by the Engjish-sp^klfg 
Unions and the Rhodes Triist, to bri,4g about 
closer relation between the British Bmpiiv 
and the United States should be closely 
followed. 

To promote economic co-operation between 
various Asian nations (a) it is essential that 
the idea of reciprocity in commeixje should 
be furthered through the National Cliambers 
of Commerce of various Asian countries and 
by all Asian statesmen, (b) All Asian states 
sliould co-operate to eliminate the possibility 
of European exploitation of Asia at the cost 
of the Asian peoples. The best example of tlnV 
existing tragic situation is Chinas lack of 
economic autonomy imposed upon lier by the 
Western Powers. All Asia should aid China 
to make herself free from economic bondage, 
(c) It is also Y(‘ry desirable tlmt commercial 
organisations composed of nationals of various 
Asian states slioiild be organised so tlmt tliey 
will be forced to co-operate, because of th(‘ 
common personal economic interest involved 
in sucli an enterprise. 

To check any further weakening of Asian 
States, it is imperative that (a) Civil Wai*s 
between political parties in any Asian coiinti’y 
and between various Asian states must stop 
(h) No Asian state sliould be a party in aiding 
any western Power, fighting an Asian nation 
or koeing Asian people in subjection. Asian 
peoples should realise that the present subjec- 
tion of Asian countries by western nations 
is due to civil wars and through the support 
of some of the Asian states given to European 
Powers against other countries, (e) All Asian 
stiites should extend moral support to one 
another in all diplomatic questions, involving 
common interest, such as the problem of 
racial equality, immigration, etc. (d) An 
educational campaign should bo starfinl in all 
Asian countries so that the people in general 
will oppose all plans which will involve use 
of Asian man power, economic resources ami 
strategic positions against any Asian people, 
(e) All Asian states should eo-operat(? witli 
those Western Powers which favour Asian 
Independence and equal treatment of the 
Asian iH)ople. 

In conclusion^ let me erapliosise the point 
that the movement of Pan-Asianism is no 
menace to World Peace. It does not tlireateu 
any of ibe European or Ameriotm or AMcan 
states^ but it is a movement for the recovery 
of sovereign lights of the peoples of Asia. 
World peace with justice and liberty cannot 
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te ittiihered ■without Asian Independence, instrumentality of a Pan-Asian movement m 
Tims all efforts to'wards the achievement valuable assets towards tlje cause of worl 
of Asian l Independencev through the peace. (Avgust, 26, 1927. 


THE OLDEST BKAEMANICAL TEWTLES 

By prof. R. D. BANERJI, m. a., 

Benares Hindu University. 


1 BIBE me nvniercvs references to Hindu 
or Pral.nianical temples in our sacred 
^ litejatuie and in ancient inscriptions but 
the oldest Eindu or Erahmanical t(ini)Ies 
winch have survived up to our times belong 
to the Oupta period (3i9-fi£0-AI).) a'here is 
con sid crab] o m i su n derst an ding am on gst 
scholars about the irve tf mplo typo of tlio 
(jupta period. These misunderstandings are 
due entirely to our faulty knowledge of the 
subject. It has been assumed by earlier 
writers on the subject that the Gupta ttniple 
possessed a spire of Silhara though no such 
temple has been discovered wliieh can be 
ascribed to the Gupta period -with celtain^ 3 ^ 
The most conspicuous examples of a temple 
faultily ascrib*ed to tlie Gupta peiiod is the 



Back view of the Sanctum, sho-v\dng ash l a r 
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great femple at Bodhgaya better known as 
the temple of Eahabcdbi and the brick 
temple at Bhikargaon in theCawnpur District. 
From the time of Sir Alexander Cunningham 
various dates had been ascribed to the Maha- 


bodhi temple. Cunnighrm’s own disrovcrics 
proved that this temple "was much later in 
date than the ancient stone railing which 
suiiounds it. llio inscription on the stone 
slab which covers the altar at the baik of the 
temple under tlie rijnl tree (TV/yeve/ir/) 
belongs to the 2nd century A. I). Laid* on 
the late Dr. Y. A. Smith proposed to assign 
the temple to the Gupta period. After 
examining the cntiie stiuctiire of the temple 
both inside and outside 1 cc-uld find notiaecs 
of Gupta ait in any part of it. But on the 
other hand all other hmples, whether Buddhist 
or Hindu, which can be deiinitely assigned 
to the Gupta period on the ground of epi- 
graphy, always show the use of distinetive 
moiils of the Gupta period, e. g., tl.e main 
shrine and the Gupta numastcries at Samath, 
the Hindu temple at Mundesvari near Pl.alua 
in the Ariah district, the temple of Siva at 
BJninira in the Eagod State, the temple of 
Farvati at Nachna-Kuthara in the Ajaygadh 
State and that at Deogadh in the jhansi 
district. The original outline of the Maha- 
bodhi temple was of a different shape w hieh 
was changed when it was encased in fresh 
masonry at the time of its repairs from 1860 
to 1892. The original slim outline of the 
Sikhara can still be seen in the photographs 
taken by Mr. H. W. B. GaiTick before repairs, 
one of which is reproduced in Cunnigham’s 
Mahahodhi,* The absence of Gupta decora- 
tiYe w?(?/f/5 along with the outline of the 
original spire of the Mahabodhi temple prove 
that it cannot be earlier than the 8th cen- 
tury A. D. There are two other temples of 
the satne type and probably of the same date 
in South Bihar, one of w hich is in better 


* Mahabodhi, pi. 
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presemtion than the Mahabodhi temple. 
Those are the Siva temple at Konch near 
Tikari iii the Gaya district and the ruined 
Baddhist temple excavated and partly des- 
troyed by the late Mr. A. M. Broadly, I. 0. 
Sm at Bar^aon or Nalanda in the Patna 
district The Bargaon temple has not been 
re-excavated yet when most of tho remaining 
mounds have been explored. As at Bodhgaya 
so at Konch the motifs employed show that the 
temple can not be earlier than the 8th 
century A../D. According to an inscription 
discovered on the doorjamb of the Nalanda 
temple it was re-built in the 11th year of 
the reign of Mahipala I of Bengal i. e., 
toward? the close of the 10th century 
A. D. 

The only authority in favour of the pro- 
posed assignment of the Mahabodhi temple 
to the Gnpta period is the statement of the 
Chinese authority that “Near the Bodhi 
tree was the Mahabodhi Vihara, built by a 
king of Ceylon”.* But such inscriptions on 
fragments of sculpture wliich mention Cey- 
lonese belong to the Gupta period and are 
absolutely different in style, both of art and 
arohiteetnre from those employed in the 
present temple. The Ceylonese Yihara must 
have become ruined in tho 8th century or 
slightly, before that date and the present 
temple ereeted during the domination of the 
Palas of Benral. Many people believe that 
the present Mahabodhi temple was standing 
when Yuan Chwang visited tlie place in tho 
earlier part of the 7th century A. D. as the 
height and dimensions agree with those 
given by liim.i* It is impossible even to 
imagine on grounds stated above that the 
presAut Mahabodhi temple was built before 
the 8th century A. D, 

I must turn to a class of writers whose 
writings are now obsolete like those of 
Fergnsson or those who play on Indian 
popular sentiments only and can never adduce 
any proof for their theories or statements 
e. V., Mr. E. B. Havell. Writing so late as 
1917, Mr. R B. Havell proves his total 
ignorance of Gup^^a temples and their architec- 
ture. He contributed a very short note on 
“The Gupta style of architecture and tlie 
orig’n of the Sikhara” to the Bhandarkar 


* Takakusu. T-TainQ qvotinff Chavannes, Memoirs, 
pp. 84 : P. XXX JJ av fi Xoie 2. ^ r . • . 

t Croraaraswami HiHorp of Art \n Jnnxa oml 
TnrJovrffir,, p. 81., Havell ihinks tlint the Mahahodlii 
teniuTo was built in ibe 1st century B. G.— A Study 
of Indo- Aryan mvilkdiion p» 100, 


Commemoration volume. It is almost 
Me to find out from this note jvh# Mr. 
HaveH considers to. he the Gupta style 
proper in architecture. He refers the 
reader to his book on “The Ancient and 
Mediaeval Architecture of India, ' where his 
stock-in-trade consists of his usual meanitigless 
diatribes against Cunningham or Ferguson. 
He states “If anything can be safely asserted 
about the temples which the Guptas built and 
of those which are characteristic of the period 
it is that they would be dedicated to Yishnu, 
the Ishta Deva of the Gupta dynasty.” But 
no structure actually built by any emperor of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty has been 
discovered as yet. So one must proceed with 



Doorway of the lower sanctum, Early Gupta 
Temple at Nachna Kuthara, Ajaygadh State 


such data aa can be ascribed on epigraphic 
grounds to belpng to the Gupta period and 
not on stylistic or sentimental giounds. But 
here Mr. Havell -s e<iuipniont fell short of 
his needs and therefore he ends bis statement 
wiBi another diatribe. “But in General Cun- 
ningham’s analysis of the characteristics of 
the “Gupta style,” the first and principal item 
is “flat roofs witiibut spires of any kind,” i.e. 
the instances cited are Siva temples ! Further 
comment is needless.* It never* occniTed to 
him that temples dedicated to Siva and 
Yishnu have never been different in style 

Ibid, page 232 . 




(k^neral Yim of tlio iSanctiini, temi)l(^ of Siva at Itlminra, 2s’afj:(Kl 
diRtrict, A(wfhelkliakl Ajroncy, (\‘ntral India 


riglit iipto the eighteenth century, wliether in 
Nortliern or* Southern India. Of HavelFs 
senseless theory about “Vislmu (not Taislinava) 
temples Siva (not Saiva) temples I shall have 
to sp(mk in a subsequent article. 

Wi) must now K'tnrn to the enumeration of 
real temples of the eaily Gupta period. Tiie 
time lias now come when it is possible io 
(listinguisli lietween early Gupta and post 
Gii]jta tiaiijiles. In these two categories we 
shouhl mention tlio following temples: — 

1. The temple of iSiva at Bliumra on a 
plateau in tlie Nagod State, about six miles 
from Unchehra railway station on tfie Jubbul- 
pur Itarsi section of the G. I. ?. railway, di.s- 
covered by the writer in 1920. 

2. The earlier temple of Siva at Nachna- 
Kutliara in the Ajaygadli State about fen 
miles from Bhuinra, discovered by Cunningham 
and desciibed by the writer in 1919. 

H. The temple called ‘‘ia<FKhaiv.s temple*' 
at Aihoie in the Bijapur district of the 
Bombay presideneyv btiilt in the early Gupta 
.style.. -■ " ^ : ,v'" 

4 The later Gupta temple at Beogadli in 
the Jhansi district generally mistaken to be 
an early Gupta stuicture. 

5. The small shrine at Sankargadli in tlie 


Nagod State dis('OV(^i*e(l by the writer in 1920. 

(). The post-Gupbi t(‘mpl(' at Nachna 
Ivnthara is the A jay gad li State disco venal by 
Cunningham and d(‘serih(Hl bv the witer in 
1919. 

7. Th(‘ post-Gu])ta teini)le at Muiidesva.i-i 
near Bhabiia in the Arrah district. 

Though no large inscriptions liav(‘ been dis- 
covered in tlie tenjjdes at Deogadh, Bliumra, 
and iVaehna-Kuthara the dat(\s of tlie.se tJiree 
temples can be aecuratidy deduced from .short 
incriptions and masoiTs marks. P'l'om these 
data we can safely deduce that the tlat-roofed 
temples of Bhiimi’a and Xachna-Ivuthara 
belong to the early Gupta perioii which ended 
in the middle of the 0th centuiy A. 1). 1 
must now proceed to a consideration of these 
two temples before I take up the otlier struc- 
tiuws which belong to the Later Gupta and 
the post-Gupta periods. 

In the case of botli of these temples we 
find that the architect was more concerned 
to provide^ a covered path of circum-ambula- . 
tion ( Fradiikshiwi patha ) as at Elephanta 
than with a Sikhara, In fact, though there is 
a small chamber above the main shrine in the. 
case of the earlier temple at Naehna-Kuthara, 
there is no indication of any Sikhara in the 


Till' Eai'ly Oin»ta Tinnplo at Nachna Outhara, Ajaycadh Stati', (Facade) 


case of liotli of tlieso structures, lii both 
cases the flat-roof of the sanctum’ indicates 
that there was no ^^ikhara. The eai’lier temple 
at Kachua-Kuthai’a proves by the existence of 
the upper chamber tliat there was no Sikhara 
intended to be built over this shrine. 
These temples prove that the origin of these 
SiMmrds or spire, in Indian teinple arcliitecture 
is much later than tlie period of the doniina- 
tion of the early Oupta (‘inperors in N'ertliern 
India. Ifrom the style as well as mason ’s 
marks the temple of Siva at Bhumra is the 
earlier of these two temples. The remains of 
this temple were excaviiled by the writer in 
1 920-21. The on ti re sh rine as 8o feet s^uai’e. 
In front of this square itrea was the 
plinth of the Mandfipa or Porch measuring 
29 ft. 10 in, by 13 ft. Tliero is a tliglit of steps 
in front of this Porch on each side of which 
were discovered the plinths of two small 
shrines measuring 8 ft, 2 in. by 5 ft. 8 in.. In 
the centre of the square poiision of the plinth is 
the sanctum or in. squai’e, 

built of fiaely dre^^sed red sandstone wifliout 
^ m flat slabs. 

The rest of the space in the square area 


which enclosed the sanctuin was a covered 
path of circum-amhulation as can be proved 
from the analogy of the similar chamber at 
Naclma-Kuthara, wJiich is lighted by one 
or two pierced stone- win do WvS on each side. 
The earlier temple at Xaclina-ffutham is 
practically of the same size as that at 
Bhumra. The .sanctum in this case measures 
15ft."”~()in. on the outside and 8ft inside. Bm 
large chamber or the path of circum-ambula- 
tion here is 33ft. square on the outside and 
IHft in the interior. The j¥andapa in the 
Xachmi-Kuthara temple measures 2bft. by 12ft. 
The steps at Nachna-Kutiiara measure 18ft. by 
lOfi while those at Bhuttii'a llft."- 3m. l)y 
8ft— 5in. m the case of both 

temples is similar. The diflference 

between these to lie in tlie 

extremely aiiistjc decorations of the Bhumra 

temple conto^ed Naelma- 

was mu^ simpler. While the 
chambers of cdrcum^ambulatioiis- and to 
Porch of the Bhumra temple are in |nins 
the entire structure in the earlier temple at 
Kachna-Kuthaa’a is in a comparatively tetter 
state of prei^rvatioh. There is another point 
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of difference between these two temples. 
While there is no sign of any structure 
over the sanctum at Bhumra there is a 
square flat-roofed chamber over that in the 
earlier temple at Nachna-Kuthara. In tliis 
respect the latter resembles the so-called 
temple of Lad-Khan at Aihole. Coomaraswamy 
places this taniple without sufficient reason 
in drea 450 A. D. Beyond the i*esemblance 
with the earlier temple at Naehna-Euthara 
in having a small square cell above the 
sanctum and a covered path of circum- 
ambulation around the former lighted by 
long pierced screens of stones there is no 
other reason to place the date of the erection 
of this temple earlier than the time of 
Kirtivai-nmn I of Badami i. e., the first half 
of the Oth century A. D. 

The early Gupta type of temple was, 
therefore, a flat-roofed shrine with a covered 
path for circura-ambulation, having an open 
Porch in front decorated with pure Gupta 
motifs, It is not possible for us to determine 
how tos type came to be copied in the 
6th century A. D., at Badami, but the 
design survived in the Malabar country up to 
the i 5th century. On the Malabar Coast, in 
the modern districts of South Kaiiara and 
Koi-th Eauaxa a square shrine surrounded 
by one or more covered paths of circum- 
ambulation have been discovered in large 
number. In the case of all of these temples 
there is no Sikhara but the excessive 


rainfall of the locality deinandel that the 
roofs should not be flat. Hence the roofs 
of the Sancta as well as the single or double 
path of circum-ambulation are made of stone 
slabs but sloping like those of modern 
tiled huts. This pai*ticu’'ar type of temple 
begins at Mudabidri* near Mangalore in the 
South Kanara district of the Madi’as 
Presidency and ends at Gersoppa and Bhatkal 
in the North Kanara district of the ^Madras 
Presidency. This type of temples resemble 
the Early Gupta type in many particulars; 
e. g., the want of a Sikhara, one or more- 
covered paths of circum-ambulation, a small 
open porch in the centre of the facade and 
want of ornamentation in the exterior. These 
temples in the North and South Kanara 
districts are Hindu and Jaiiia. The Jain 
temples are called Basils and some of them 
are very big establisbmenta#:The general decline 
of Jainism along the Malabar Coast has caused 
the desertion of many of these but 

due to the munificence of the Vijayanagar 
emperors and the chiefs of Sunda the 

majority of Hindu temples are . in good 
condition. I shall take only one example, 

the great Jain Basti at Bhatkal, which was 

described by me for the first time. In this 
case the roof of the sanctum, path of 

circum-ambulation and porch are sloping and 
constructed of long slabs of stones laid on 

* Loc. e>U. pL XXX, 
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sjtone beams on the overlapping principle: 
The exterior is severely bare and the interior 
covered with a wonderful type of South 
Indian decorative motif, which is quite 
distinct from the Hampi or Vijayanagara 
type. Standing close to the temple is a 
stone lamp-post almost as high as the roof 
of the sanctum. The* sloping sto’ii slab 
roofs decreased gradually in height; tae roof 
of the sanctum is the highest, next to it 
comes that of the first path of cireum- 
ambulation, then comes the 


athbulatiqn at Bhumraalso was, devoid of much 
ornamentation. But this very 
of Grnamental sculptures* disoovered at Bhumra 
during the excavations prove that its Porch was 
much more finely and elaborately decorated, 
Mandapa or the porch possessed one ela- 
borate gate decorated with numerous devices. 
Four fragments Of this gate WerO recoV#©<i 
In these we see a round baud, shaped life a 
pilaster, with the rough bark of the date-palm 
on it, the remaining two bearing that exqui- 


sGcond path, ' the roof of 
which is still lower, lowest of 
all is the roof of the porch. 
The temples of the north 
and the south Kanara districts 
are built on piles and there 
is room under each and 
every one of them for the 
passage of the flood water. 
It is impossible at the 
present day to find out liow 
the early Gupta Temple type 
travelled as far as Kanara 
and lingered there till the 
inth or the Ibth century A.I). 
Some links *have been loft 
between the temples of 
Bhumra and Naclma-Kuthara 
and those in the two Kanara 
districts in certain eleventh 
and twelfth century temples 
atKhajuraho in the Chhatarpur 
State of the Bundekhand 
Political Agency of Central 
India and at Aiholo and 
Pattadkal in the Bijapur 
District of the Bombay 
Presidency, where in spite' 
of the addition of the Sikhara 
room has been left for cii*- 
cum-ambulation outside the 
sanctum or the Qarhha^griha 
which is roofed over. At 
Kbajuraho the path is very 
narrow where it exists but 
non-existent in other cases. 
In temple no. 9 at Aihole, 





two temples at Malmkutesvara j 

etc., there is a covered path 
of circum-ambulation in existence along with 
the early low Sikhara. 

^ Of the two Early Gupta temples, that at 
Nachna-Kuthara is in a better state of 
preservation and from the analogy of this 
we can guess that the path of the circum- 


of the great temple of Mimdesvari, district Arrah 

site and fine arabesque for which Early Gupta 
art is always remarkable. * There were 
miniature dwarfs turning somersault at the 

1. Memoirs of the. Arehmhgwal Survey of 
India, No. 16. The Temple of Siva at Bhvmmi, 
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base of each pilaster. The roof of the sides and the interior of its lower part was; 
interior of the porch was snpported by composed of series of panels containing 
gra^efqj tapering pillars embedded in foliated dwarfs and ornaments alternately. ® 

vases, the shafts of some of which were plain The exterior of the porch was decorated 
and ^ fluted. Against fhe plain ashlar masoniy along the surface of the cornice with a row 
of the sanctum and the inner wall of the cham- of indescribably fine Ohaitya-windows, con- 
bor of circum-arabulation were numerous taining a round medallion with figures of 
pilasters, with plain or octagonal shafts but Hindu god. These Chaitya-windows are of 
ornamented with square bosses containing some two classes ( a ) according to size and ( b ). 
of the finest arabesque medallions ever according to ornamentations. Larger and 
discovered in India, as well as smaller Chaitya-windows were, probably, 

placed alternately. The larger 
Chaitya-windows bear along 
the sides of the medallions 
either (i) arabesque or (ii) two 
small lotuses. ® In the medal- 
lions of these Chaitya-windows 
we find Ganesa, Brahma,. 

Yama, Kuvera, Kartikeya, Siva 
dancing, Suiya, Mahisha- 

mardini, Siva seated on a bull 
and Kama. In one or two 

cases the smaller Chaitya 
windows contain figures of 
dancing Amorini. On analogy 
it appears that these Chaitya- 
windows, styled Mahayana 
and Hinayana sun-windows 
by Havell and other wiiters 
of his class solely by intuitive 
power, ^ were placed alternate- 
ly according to size. The 
position occupied by these 
Joshi Sankar Narayan Devasthan, Bhatkal, North Chaitya-windows on the 

. laD^ District, Bombay cornice of a building may be 



3ut the zenith of artistic excellence is 
•cached in the case of the ornate slabs of 
he roof, many of which were recovered in 
i wonderful state of preservation. Sdeh are ; 
he mass of arabesque foliage with miuia- 
uro Amorini clinging to the stem, a giant 
sreeper with huge corrugated leaves and 
small lotuses in the interspaces and last of 
all, a huge slab bearing on it huge waves 
breaking crests.* 

In addition to these there are other 
narrower slabs bearing fine arabesque 
work which looks absolutely mediocre 
compared ^ to the three described above and 
some bearing geometrical patterns. * 

The porch was probably open on three 


1 , 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 



judged from similar ornaments 
on the facade of the so-called Dharmaraja’s Ratha 
at Mamallapurara. ® Similar Chaitya-windows 
have been discovered in the early Gupta 
temple at Nachna-Kuthara * and in the 
later Gupta temple at Deogadh. 

Towards the close of the 6th century 
A. D., a protruberauce arose on the top of the 
flat roof of the sancta of Gupta temples. 
This is noticeable in Nw^^iern as well as in 
Western India. The earliest example of this 
protruberauce is to be found in the later 
Gupta temple at Deogadh which is the 


5, Ibid. Pis. IX-XI. 

6 Ibid. XIIXIV. 

7. A Study of Indo-Aryan Omlimtion : The 
Anmnt and Mediaeval Arohmeture of India, London 
1915 p. 55. 

8. Jbid.,^p. 87, Mg. 36. 

^ 9. Cumungham. Arehaeologioal Survey Reports 
Vol. XXI, pi XXVI. 
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•earliest l^emple with a ^kkem in India. * 
The photograph published by Gunningham in 
1875 shows the remains of this protruberance, 
•decorated' with Chaitya-windows^ and other 
•distinctly Gupta decorative motifs. Other 
temples of the same period 
are those discovered % the 
.present writer at Sankargadh 
in the Nagod State .2 A com- 
parison of tile gateway of 
this temple with that of the 
Deogadh shrine will convince 
^ny one that both must belong 
to thesameperiod.8 Injudicious 
;repairs by the Indian Archaeo- 
logical Department specially 
those carried out during the 
last ten years have changed 
the shape of the Sikhara of 
the Deogadh temple beyond 
all recognition. The plan 
liublished by Cunningham* 
proves that there was some 
-sort of covered path of circum- 
ambulation around this temple 
also. 

In the case of other Gupta 
temples such as those at 
Sanchi, Bodhgaya and Tigowa. 

The size proves that they 
were auxiliary and not 
principal shrines, hence came 
the small sanctum with a flat 
roof with the plain porch on 
a few pillars in front. Recent 
discoveries have proved that 
the Bodhgaya Gupta temple, 
to the right of the passage as 
one gets out of the doorway b of the great 
temple is perhaps the identical one built by 
the Ceylonese. In the case of the temple at 
Tigowa the use of animals on the capitals 
of pillars and pUaifers in the verandah or 
Porch proves that it can not be relegated 
to the Gupta period, « The Sanchi temple 
is decidedly an auxiliary shrine ^ and both 
the Gupta temple at this place and at 

1. Ibid, Vol x,pi xxxr. . , ^ 

2 Progress Eeport of the Arehm^giml Survey 

•of India for the year ending Blst 1920., pi 

XVIL 

3 Archaeological Survey Bepori Vol X pl 
XXXVL 

4 Ibid., pi xxir. . , 

5 Gunningham ^ ' 


Bodhgaya are Buddhist shrihes or temples %e 
type of which had just* lost its originality, 
because at this stage both Buddhist and Jain 
temples were beginning to become unified 
with Hindu temples. 


6 0. C. Gangoly—Jidmw Architecture, pi 

XXIV (a). _ 

7 m., pi. XXIV. 


stone dcor-firire, Uni pie of Siva at Bhuihra 

The original idea of this protruberance 
on the top of the sanctum must have been to 
enable people to distinguish it from the rest 
of the building. Both the temples at Deogadh 
and Sankargadh show a slight curvature at 
the corners of the Sikhara, which became so 
pronounced in later temples of Orissa. So 
far the Sikhara is not tall and its height, 
above the point where the side-walls end is 
exactly one and a half of the length of the 
»ase-lme. Unaccountably the same propor- 
tion is to be observed in the brick temple at 
Sirpur in the Central Provinces which does 
not belong to the 6th cnntury as , Coomarar 
swamy supposes but to the eighth according 
to the Sirpur inscription of the Somavamsi 
kings.® 

8 A. K. Ooomaj^symmy--History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art pi. LI, Mg.lS6 
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' In a similar manner the SHchara originar 
ted^in gWestett India also and a small one 
thaai added on the top of the Apsidal ' temple 
later on converted to the use of the wor- 
shippers of Durga at Aihole in the Bijapur 
district of the Bombay Presidency. * The 
8ikhara,hQQimQ a re^lar feature of Indian 
temples fro,m tlte beginning of the seventh 
century though so late as the tenth an upper 
chapiber continued to be erected ; such as 
the! one on the top of the sanctum of the 
Buddhist temple (No. 45) at Sanchi.^ 

The oldest existing temples in Northern 
India belonging te the earlier part of the 
seventh century A. D.» are the second temple 
at Nachna-Kuthara and the temple of Munde- 
swari near Bhabua in the Shahabad or Arrah 





dist?ict of Biimr and Orissa. At NacJina- 
Kiithara the second temple possesses a tine 
S|iire ov SUdiara. This temple lies to the 
soutii-west of the oarJy Gupta temple and 
eiishrinos one of the largest four-faced liHgaa 
(CJiahirmiikha-MaM^^ ever discovered. In 
front of the sanctum there was a small porch 
r on twelve pillars which had collapsed in 
1919. The sanctum is a plain square shrine 
witiiout an Antarala, on the top of wliich is 
B^ mo^^i Sikhara, the upper part of which 
only was damaged. There was no path of 
cireum-arabulation in this case as the exterior 
of the walls are perfectly finished and 
ornamented. The doorway of the sanctum is 
one of the very rare examples of 7th centuiy 

See alsoHiralal in Epigraphia Indka Vol. XI 

im.pl. xxxvn. 

2 Annual Beport of the Archaeological Survey 
Of India, 191S-14, Part H. pi XXIL 


art discovered up-to-date in Northern India^ 
Its relationship to the doorways of the wicta 
of the early Gupta temple at the samo dace, 
at Bhumra or the later Gupta tempib at 
Deogadh is remai'kable. The figures of , the 
river goddesses Ganga and T amuna are absent 
at the bottom of the jambs which is a consr 
tantV feature^ of really® Gupta temples r. g, 
Bhumra, Besnagar, Deogadh* and the earlier* 
temple at the same place. This temple bears 
on its jambs bands consisting of 

(i) Arabesque work, (ii) Superimposed 
panals containing single figures, (iii) a row 
of rosettes, (iv) a pilaster. The ends of the 
lintel are recessed in true Gupta style as 
at Bhumra and contains figures of the river 
Goddesses at the ends. The lintel is 
damaged and only two liorizontal bands can 
be distinguished, one of which consists of 
a row' of flying figures. The doorframe of 
the sovtmth century temple at Naclina-Kiithara 
bears vstriking resemblance to those of tlie 
eightli century temples at Dhantari and Sirpur 
in the Central Provinces. The temple of 
Mundesvari was already in existence in (»3(> 
A.D., as proved by a votive inscription at 
the same place. The original name of tlic 
temple was Maudalesvara and the God 
enshrined in it was Vishnu. Tliis temple 
has been ehanged beyond tl)e recognition 
during the Pala period (8()0-1200 A.D.) when 
extensive repairs were carried at tliis place. 
The Sikhara had disappeared. Sufficient 
indications are still visible to prove tliat 
originally it was a post-Gupta structure. 
The deep mouldings of the plinth, decorated 
with Kirttimukhas Avith garhmds and tassels, 
lianging from their mouths. The carving 
of the gi-eat stone door frame with bands of 
arabesque work, superimposed panels contain- 
ing single or double figures, the carving 
on the pillars and pilasters of 
and neat Ciiaitya-windoAvs 
the Mundesvari temple to bo 
or seventh century structure. 


the windows 
all proclaim 
a post-Gupta 
It is a great 


pity that the Sikhara is no longer existing. 


1 Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, No. 16, The Temple of Siva at Bhumra, 
pi III. 

2. Cwmar^wamy— //is'tor?/ of Art in India ami 
Indpnesm, pi X L VII, Fig. 177. 

V I Survey Bepm% 

4. Prvgt'css Beport of the Arclmeological Survey 
of India, Western Circle, for tits year ending 
Slst March 1919, p. 61, pi XVI. 

5. HaveU— 4 Study of Indo Aryan Civiliixa- 
tion ; the Ancient and Mediasvaf Architecture' 
of India, pi L-LL 
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Wiiido^s of pierced stone light the intoior 
and even the bottoms of the iambs of such 
:witi4o)?r-framee heap? the figures of the river 
goddess Ganga and Jumna Fragments of 
bas-reliefs exhibit the general decadence of 
post-Gupta plastic art 

The to the architects of the Gupta 


period was to produce a paridciil 
type and to bequeath it to their 
the model of a shrine with a spire , 
became idealised in Northern and ‘ Western 
India and which managed to impress its form 
and outline to Hindu architects in Java and 
the Indian Archipelago. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANISM 


Old religions are effete and cannot solve the 
problems of the modern age. Eighteen ministers of 
the libeml churches of America have, m'' Humanist 
Sermo}is'\ explained their attitude towards old 
religions and formulated wliat they consider to be 
the best religion for the ago. 

There are eighteen sermons in the book and 
also a preface which is written by the editor. The 
sermons are on the following subjects 

(1) Religion: A sm*vcy and forecast. (2) Huma- 
nism and Histoiy. (3) The Faith of Humanism. 
(4) Theism and Humanism. (5) Christianity and 
Humanism. (6) Modeiiiism and Humanism. (7) 
Unitarian ism and Humanism. (8) The Univei*se 
of Humanism.* (9) The Architecture of Humanism. 
(lO) Change and Decay in Religion. (10 Tlie Spirit- 
tiial Value of the Ethical Life. (12) The ITnity of 
the Spiritual Life. (13) Humanism and Inner Life 
(14) The Unshared Life (15) Hnnianism and, God 
within (IG) Just being Human (17) Humanism- 
Religion in the Making (18) Tlie Humanistic 
Religious Ideal. 

Tlie writers are not atheists and the seniions are 
writtenfiT)m scientific,— but nou-tlieistic,— stcuidppint. 
They are clearly, powerfully and brilliantly written 
and sliould be carefully studied. 

Summary 

We give below a summaiy of the Humanistic 
religion. In the preface the editor has given a 
summary of the Religion of Hurnanisin. It has 
been stated both negatively and positively.. (1) 
“Negatively stafxxl, Humanism is not Materialism.. 
Materialism is the doctiine that ‘the happenings of 
nature are to be explained in terms of tlie Ickjohic)- 
tion of material.’ It is picpeily contrasted . with 
Animism. It is mechanistic, not spiritistic, 
Hmnanism holds the organic, not the mechanistic 
view of life. (2) Humanism is not Positivism. 
Positivism as a religion is an aitificial system 
wliich substitutes the ‘woi'ship of Humanity’ for 
the “worship of God”, the “immoi4ality of influenc 
for the “immortality of the soul”. Humanism 
on the other hand, holds tliat the “Humanity” of 
Positivism is an abstraction liaving no concrete 


* Humanist Sermons. Edited by Curtis, W. 
Reese. Published by the Open Court Publishing 
Oof^ny^^Chieago. p.p XPJH¥262, Svo. 


counterpart in objective i*eality, and most ‘influence 
&,!• from being immortal is highly tmiisiteiy. To 
Humanism “worship” means rcveiential attitude 
towards all that is wonderful in persons- 
and throughout all of life a wistful, hopeful 
expectant attitude of mind; not abject homage 
to either “Humanity” or “God” (3) Hiimanism 
is not rationalism. “Reason” is Rationalism’s 
God. Humanism finds neither absolute Reason 
nor “reason” as a faculty of tlie inind. But it 
finds intelMgence as a function of organism in. 
various stages of development. Humanism’s depen- 
dence is on intelligence eiiriclK*d by the experiencie 
of the years. Rfitionalism is dogmatic*. : Humanism 
is experimental. (4) Humanism is not Atheism. 
Atheism is properly a denial of God. It is not 
pi-diierly usfKJ. as a denial of a personal transcendent 
God. It is not properly used to describe monistic 
and immanent views of God. If and when tiu' 
Humanists deny the exisienc'o of. a personal 
transcendent God, they are not Atheists jiny m(,)r«^ 
than was Spino/.a or Emerson. But as a mattej* of 
fact, the Humanist attitude to\\'ards the idea of God 
is not that of denial at all, it is that of inquiry 
The Humanist is (luestful, but if the (luest be found 
fniitless he will still liave. liis basic rdigioa intact 
viz., the liumaii effort, to live? an abiindiaiit life. 

While the foregoing theories as such ai’O not 
to be identitiud with Humanism as fruch, it should 
nevertlieless 1x3 chiiirly understood that a llimianist 
miglit hold more or less t(‘ntatively any one of 
these tjuH>ries, just as he miglit so hold any one of 
many theologi(al theories”, (pp vi— viii). 

“Positively stated : (i) Huitianism is the convic- 
tion tlrnt human life is of siipi*eme worth ; and 
cxmsaiuontly must U} treated, as an end not as 
a mfsans. This is the basal article of the faith of 
Humanism. FYom this liasic? (xuiviction sevei*al 
significiant eonsequences follow : 

(1) Man is not to lie tmited as a means “to the 
gloiy of God.” According to orthodox theologies the 
glory of God is primarj^ ; man is secondary. 
The result is that kMlay in most religious circles 
man is tlioiight of as only an instrument in the 
liands of God. Humanism, on. the other hand, 
holds to man’s nature and essential worth. 

(2) Man is not to bo ti’eated as a means to. cosmic- 
ends. Whatever purjioses, if any, the cosmos is work- 
ing out, man is not to be reganied as a imam lor 
their realization. If the coshios moves toward some^ 
far off (fistant event, it is to be hojK)d that mah’^ 
self-realization, man’s expansion, man’s enrichment 
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«nd ennoblement will contribute somewbalfl to that 
event.” 

(3) “Man is not to be treated as a means to a 
moral order. Morals grrow out of human situations 
and are binding in viitue of their human meaning. 
Morals are means to human ends not ends in 
themselves. Moral law, like natural Jaw, is a 
descriptive term, not an objective, entitj^ The 
wmse of ought, the feeling of responsibility and the 
like, are intulucts and uistniments of the emotional 
lift* of man, not authorities to be imposed upon man.” 

(4) “Man is not to be ti’eated as a means to a 
woj’ld order. Economic, political and social matters 
are mt'ans to the ends of human life, not human 
life mt'ans to their ends. Governments, all social 
and economic and political aiTangeraents whatsoever 
arc to be tested by their contribution to human life 
and are to stand or by the verdict.” It ‘ must 
he constantly re-examined and altered or obliterated 
on the liasis of its ministry to human needs.” 

(5) Moreover, a man is not to be treated as a 
nieans to a/i^ other man. Mutuality no doubt plays 
its t>ai*t, but ‘mutuality is itself a means to peisonal 
values.” 

(ii) , “Hunumism is the eifoii: to imderstand human 
experience by means of human inquiry. The 
numerous explanations of human experience fell 
under spine one of perhaps four general designations. 
Kovelation, Intuition, Speculation, and Investigation. 

(1) , Strange enough most racos and practically 
all religions, baffled by the mysterious meandering 
of life, have regarded I’evelations of one sort or 
another as the only possible way of understanding 
Jiuman experience. Oracles, institutions, Priests, 
booJes, great souls like Jesus, have been regaT*ded 
as sourc?es of di\ine revelation. But modem minded 
peo))le no longer take seriously the claims of super- 
natural revelations.” 

(2) “However iutuition may be regarded, what- 
ever vilidity may acc'onipany its insight, whatever 
may le the gixviind of its functioning, w^iteveneality it 
may hold ujwn, it is the human spirit tl at intuits. 
All tlie t4enients of intuition ai’e human elements. 
Its insights are to be trusted only when based 
upon human <^xi>erience and checked by the verified 
findings of Imnian science.” 

(3) "It is likewise with snec'ulation, which is a 
functioning of the mind of man. Speculation is 
tmstwojthy only when premised upon facts' 
blasted from tlio quany of reality by the power 
of human investigation.” 

“All theologies and philosophies are the products 
of human spei^ulation. and am to be evaluated as 
such. Theologies and tdiilosopliies ai’e subordinate 
to human life, not human life, siiboi*dinate to 
them.”' 

(4) *The investigation of facts, the holding 
tentatively of h:^thasis drawn from the facts, 
the verification of findings the re-vamping of theo- 
ries. tlie endless threading of the maze of life, is 
the modem, the scientific, the Humanistic way to 
the understanding of human experience. 

In feet, all the ways are hmnan ways. Even the 
non-humanistlc theoiT of supernatural revelation 
is itself the product of the human mind.” 

(iii) “Humanism is the effort to enrich human 
exiienencc to the utmost capacity of man and the 
utmost limits of the ^virohmg conditions” pp. viii- 
xiii). 

One minister’s definition of Religion is signi- 
ficant He (John H. Dietridi) w’^rites;^ 


“Cardinal Newman in his Ghanunar of Assffit 
says ; ‘By religion I mean the knewled^fe tJott 
and of oui’ duties towards him. Tms .is In^s]^ 
It is putting firat a study of God and the nee^ity 
of performing our duties towards him.. By chang- 
ing a couple of w^ords in that definition, 1 can teU 
you ray conception of Humanism. Let me put it 
m this way. By religion 1 mean the Jppwledge 
of man ana our duties towards him. It does not 
deny the right to believe . in God and learn 
what you C!an about that which w^e desimwte as 
God, but it places faith in man, a knowledge of 
man and our duties towaids one another first. It 
is principally a shifting of emphasis in religion 
from God to man” p. 96. 

Another writer (John Haynes Holmer) ws— 
“Religion, in the last analysis, from the standipmt 
alike of origin and chaiaoter, may be defmed .as 
man’s reaction upon the Universe, upon the infinite 
and eteiTial to which his eyes fust ojien on the 
earth” p. 16. He further says—oui’ desire is the 
desire of the poet, to be “at one with the perfect 
whole” (i).17). In the concluding section he 
writes— 

“There will be no gods in tlie future— no 
Jehovah, Jove or Lord”— but to quote the words 
of Charles W. Eliot, in 'liis ‘The Religion of tiie 
Future’ “one omnipresent, eternal energy informing 
and inspirng the whale creation at eveiy instant 
of time and thought the infinite spaces” (p.19). 

On old religions we find the following remarks— 

“The religious beliefs of the pasj with their 
infallible tooks, ci*eedal tests, other world guai’antees, 
the imiqucnoss of their Great Man, and their believe 
or 1)0 damned only led man into a mUde-sac. They 
sliackled the winged wheel s of prom ess They 
desecrated human values.” (p.l40). “Man tried to 
despise the world life and the world phenomena 
alx)ut him, feeling that less his attention was 
distracted by world affairs, tlie more receptive he 
would be to goii’s influences.” (58). 

“We have sought refuge too ficquently in otiier 
worldliness, seeking compensation for the hardships 
aiid failures of this life in the dreams of another 
life . that has its existence only in our 
imagination. We must bruvsh aside all 
these things which have defeated the human 
pui*pose and consciously set as our goal the establish- 
ment of an oi*der of life which will give to all 
of the children of men as full satisfaction as is 
humanly possible. The (onoern of the religidn of 
the future will lie with human value. The enrich- 
ment of character, of personality, the creation of 
beauty, the discovery of truth” (pp. 74-75.) 

One writer (Sidney R. Robins) contrasts thus 
the new ideal with tlie old 

“The conscience of today is challenging the 
moral ideal cuiTent in the past of religion. It wants 
positive virtue instead of negative. It loves 
humane sinners more than inhuman saints. It 
finds old religion insufficiently interested in making 
beautiful and happy our oopimon life on earth. 
‘Our emotional life is straining against the strait- 
fecket in which it has lieen confined in religion. 
Religious emotion used to be supposed to begin 
in loving God. But how many youths are there 
today wno naturally and sjwtaneously speak to 
one another about love of God” ? It is as if our 
dec^r emotions had been bound in a strait-jaottet, 
until today they are breaJring forth into free forms 
of expression” (p. 176.) 
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then eloauenfcly continues ;*- 

The nnselnsh emotions of which <ali men are 
spon^eously conscious today are love for one 
another ; love for truth ; a deep love for nature, 
a sense of awe and sublimity in the stars and of 
beauty in the flowers ; an impact of mystery and 
a haze investing the whole of the world; a 
reverence before all that is beautiful or noble, a 
ppision for justice and a desire for a better world. 
These feelings it is perfectly natural for us to 
speai? about. We sometimes feel perhaps that 
God may be the central heart and Are of all high 
emotions” (p. 177 . 

The Humanist expects no help or comfort from a 
kindly Providence. One writer ( A. Wakefield 
Slaten) boldly says— “Humanism will tiy you as 
by fire. It calls dpon you to give un the comfort- 
ing thought of the Fatherhood of God and offers 
you inst^ the inflexible impartiality of Immutable 
natural law. It reminds you that you are no 
favourite of a kindly providence” (p.90— 91). 

Another Humanist /E. S. Hodgin) writes “Tlie 
humanist is not antitheistic ; to call him an athiest 
is most umust and betrays the limitations of tho 
accuser. The humanist believes in God with his 
whole mind and heart and soul but it is incimsing- 
ly difficult for liim to write the word god with a 
capital letter. To him god is much moie than the 
name of a person, as Wasliington, Caesar, Socrates 
and Jesus are names of pei’sons. God is the reality 
that gives all life and phenomena its meaning and 
value— is the reality that stretched up to infinite 
heights above man and whenever we comprehend 
a truth or obey a noble impulse wo lay hold on 
this reality : we rise to higher levels and experience 
an enlargement of moral and spiritual life.” 

“As to what is the ultimate form of this reality 
he feels that it is futile to speciilate and foDy to 
dogmatize. Here is the cmx of the whole 
controversy., 

“The theist also believes in god as the reality 
that gives significance and value to life and pheno- 
mena, but, what is of infinitely more importance 
to lum religiously, he believes in god as a definite 
personality with whom he may have direct personal 
relations as Richard has with John, and from whom 
he may receive direct help and §midanco. 

'The humanist finds no omnipotent father and 
friend upon whom he may call in time of trouble 
and upon whom he may rely for help, but he finds 
thousands of wavs in which a richer and more 
sustoining friendship and comradeship may be built 
up in our human society, and he feels that devotion 
to the building up of such a condition of brotherly 
love and goodwill is the fulfilment of the divine 
task that life puts upon him and is his religion. 
To invoke and awaken the latent love that lies 
unused in every human life is the most fruitful 
appeal he can make. Furtheniore, he feels that 
constantly calling upon an omnipotent being to do 
his work for him brings confusion and delusion, and 
stands in tlie w^ of man’s effectively building up 
the Kingdom of Heaven out of the materials that 
are available all about him, if he but give his atten- 
tion to searching them out, mastering them and 
putting them to the highest use.” pp, 57-58, 

A MoDERIT BUDDHISil 

. This is a brief account of the ReUgion of Human- 
ism. It is American Buddhism of the twentieth 
century. Had Gotama the Bnddha been bom now 


OF HUMANISM 

in America, he would liave been the leader of 
Humanists. TSie Humanist out your 

own desfey; That was exactly the me^sM of 
Gotama^^^ another startling coincidence. 

Both Humanism and Buddhism have been foimukted 
without miy reference to God or the Absolute. 
There is one point of difference. Gotama laid 
Qmp\mm OR Sakatian, whereas the emphasis of 
the Hiiinanist is on self-development, self-expansion, 
whole life, fuU life. But m these 25(10 years 
Gotama would have certainly revised his ideas. 


DiSRurriON OF THE Old 

The sermons embodied in the b(x)k “liave been 
used in the regular course of parish preaching” 
by Humanist Ministers. When there are ministers 
to pmicdi such revolutionary sermons and when 
there are congregations to attend to tJiem, it means 
that popular religions are in the process of disrup- 
tion. 

The people in every coimtry are day by day 
losing faith m established religions. “In England 
the l!fatioii” and the “Daily N(^ws” conducted an 
imiuiry among (heir readers on the (luestion 
of rebgion. Of the “Nation’s” readers, 6(5 
percent expressed disbelief in a pereonal God, 
70 percent denied the divinity or Christ, 71 
percent denied the inspinition of the llible and 
48 pereent w^erit so far as to say that they did not 
believe in Christianity in any form. The “Daily 
News” with its much more popular constituency, 
shelved a higher ratio of believers and even among- 
its readere 25 percent deckred tliat they did not 
believe in Christianity in any form” (p.H). 

“Bishop Edgar Blake reports tliat Protestantism 
is in a w^caker condition now, than it has b en in 
two centuries. Recently there were 781,000 
withdrawals from memberehip in the Protestant 
Churches of Germany. In a certain German city of 
30o,00 ' Pretestants on a paifioular recent Sunday 
only 2,248 were present in the Church. The Greek 
Catholic Church Is even worse off than Protestan- 
ism. Tlie gradual disintegration of Reman Catholi- 
cism is familiar to to all who have studied the last 
Inmdred years of European history” (p. 151) “One 
Turkish newspaper recently said that no thinking* 
Turk (jan bo a Moslem today” p. 151.” 

This disbelief is due mainly to the inlierent 
weakness of popular religions. In a sciientiftc age, 
unscientific religions cannot be believed in by the 
advanced secition of tho cemnumi^. Let us now 
briefly cemsider the main features 'of these religions. 

(a) 

Prayers are offei*ed for rain, recovery frem disaase, 
divine intervention during an epidemic, victory in 
war, and defeat of the enemy and tlie like. Such 

S re are considered puerile by a large and 
gent class of people. 

^b) 

Tlie beginning of religion is in fear. The primi- 
tive man found himself in an unfriendly environ- 
ment and imagined lumseif to be surrounded by evil 
spirits. He tried various means to propitiate these 
^irits. This is the beginning of sacrifice. At a 
later stage the spirits were considered to be friendly 
though very powerful. Even at that stage the 
religion was an afBedr of “give and take.” Some 
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ihm was to be to the ^ints or gods and 

they%wo»ld, m return, cjonfer benefits on men. 
Afl the pnnowl i^elimons of the worlA Buddhism 
excited, are sacriflcml ' „ . 

V^lio and popular Hinduism is saeriftoial^ So is 
Judaism, Primitive Christianity was sacrificial and 
lyioiem Christiaaity admits the utility of sacrihce-p 
Jesus offered himself as saorifioe for fjio whole 
world. Moliamedanism has accepted from Judaism 
the sacrificial rites. But the modem mind revolts 
against sticli an idea and sacrifice is considered to 
1)0 a relic of fjarbarism. Sacrifice may be done away 
\\nth but fear winnot be ea^ rid of. Expli- 

citly or iniplioitly, almost all the religions are ^per- 
ineatod by the fear of God or gods. To l)e god- 
fcMring’ is considered to be the higlievSt of virtues. 

(c) 

All tlie relivions of the world, with the exception 
of Buddhism and Vedantism cx)nsider imui to be a 
tool in the hand of God. God is the Absolute King 
and man his subject; God is the Lonl and man 
hi.s slave. The world lias been eonvorted into a 
vast "Sl(tW‘-Y(mr. God is billing slaves for his 
own glory : he wants their services, allegianoo and 
worship. ‘ This is the woi-st type of Iiniierialism. 
This idea is revolting. Wo would ndlim* . be a 
rrometlieus than be a willing slave to tlio Spintual 
Aiitocmt. 

(D) 

All missionary religions of tin! world with tin? 
single exception of Buddhism have! l)oe.ri (!haTtic- 
torisecl by intolerance. If we use popiilai* words 
in fiopiilar sense, we may say, the more re/.if/mi.s% 
the more intolerant. Men have l»een killed sirniilv 
for creeds. We know, rivers of blood have flowed. 
In India also, we see religions i‘iot<^ and the 
sliedding of blood. A large section of inteUigent 
nu^n la.\^ all these evils at the door of religion. 

(e) 

Churciies ai’c being desei’ted and congTegatioiial 
worship is being liked le.ss and less. And why? 
The pniieipal reason is that the <!hurcli service is 
inelToctive. Repetition of a set form of pmyer 
is no prayer at all. Neither does tlio worshipi^er 
nor God luspond to a formula. Extemjxiro prayer 
is, in tliC majority of cases, a fomial prayer. 
Glorification of God in a cliurcli does not appeal 
to 95 percent of the eongi’ogation. _ Sermons are 

f eherally lupicl The whole proceeding from the 
eginning to the end is, in many cases, mechanical 
and tMious. Even men liaving a religious turn 
of mind often find it intolerable'. Under the eiixJMm- 
stanees it is but natural that the church service 
should be d(?scredited. In AVestem countries reli- 
gion means principally churcjh seivice. When 
congregational worship is being discredited, people 
arc losing faith in Religion itself. 

OtTR A^iews 

The world is confronted with serious problems, 
Wliat is to, be done now ? Humanists have given 
us an idea of what they call Religion. James has 
divided men into two classes, viz., the tough- 
mindsd and tlie saft-minded. The Humanist 
Kelimon will appeal to the ‘tough-minded.’ This 
religion is practieiu and produces visible results. 


It knows of no super-sensuous world. Biit this 
religion will not satisfy ftie soft- minded. Hei*e 
we may formulate our views of religion. It may 
appeal to the “soft-minded” of advanced type. 

(a) 

Godin our religion is not an autociatic ruler 
of tlie universe. He is to us Loving Father, Lovmg 
Mother and I moving Friend. , He is near to its ; 
He is neann* than all ; He is nearer than the 

neaiest. Even tlie idea ''mar and nearer’' makes 
him distant. Only an external object can be near 
and nearer. But he is the eye of our eye; 

the mind of our mind, ilie self of our self. He is 
the wmrp and woof of our self. He is oiir inner self. 
Our life is certainly ours, my life is mine and yoiir 
life yours. But all our lives are also elements in 
the Ijife of the Absolute. The absolute inconiorates 
our lives in his Life, and enriches himself thei'eby ; 
w^o do not know how our hnite lives ai'e trans- 
mited in his Life : but this w^e know that He 
lives not only his owm life and we are our owm liv^es, 
He lives also in us and w^e live in Him. Had it been 

possible for Him to eliminate our lives, his life 

w^ouldhave l)een jioorer. In facl, the Absolute without 
content and iiarts wdthout the wliole are botli 
logical fictions. The Absolute Self, though it has a 
Centre of its owm, lives also in the linite solves and 
the iinite selves though each has a centre of its owm, 
live in the Absolute Self. 

WOKSHIP 

Divine woisliip does jiot mean to us an al)joct 
liomage to , an autocrat ; it. is not slavery (ionsec- 
rated ; it is not a slave’s paean sung in Jionour of 
his Loixl Divine wa)rslii]) means the appreaih of 
the j)art to the wdiole and the union of tJie jiart wdth 
the wiiole ; it is the approach of a loving son to 
his hither and Mother ; it is the loving approach, 
of the Jjover to his Beloved AVorship means 
Divine cpmpanioiishii) ami particljation in t:ho Life 
ot the Absolute. 

Religion lias boon cempared b.\’ some to a Hospi- 
tal where the Divine Healer cures spiritual diseases. 
He LS, no doubt, our Physician but tliis aspect of 
life does not appeal to all. To many religion is a 
rkwer-ganleri. AVe, enjoy Him as Ave enjoy fragiant 
and beautiful flow ers. Our God is ‘ God of 
Beauty. 

Dej)cndenee on God, calm and reverential con- 
templation of his natni'c, paiticijiation in Jiis life, 
seiTing and loving the world as He himself does— 
these exmstitute true Divine Avorsliip, 

Other Selves 

, Tlie relation between man and man is very 
intimate. All men are inter-related ; they fonn 
pailB of one organic wdolo. The expansion 
of a. self me^g incforpomting other selves 
into ms own self. A man can be groat only 
when other men find a niche in liis heai-t. This is 
done bjr love and sympathy,, my. life is mine and 
yom IS yours; but my life is enriched by yours 
and yam's by mine. Eveiy life is unique but this 
umquenass does not mean exclusiveness. The life 
of a solitary is narrow and void. life cannot grow 
except in society. Exclusivenesk means death. 

Other Reugiox. 

Our attitude towards other religions is liberal 
laid sympathetics. Religion is a relation between 
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* mil Qad . ^ gods. Qultore ci different. . i^leea sin or vice or <n^e. We M tolerate even 

men is^ # Ain e^alLed image-worsiiip a^d : every 

levai of eulture. differ jvorship. In m Kre are to awe full 

accordife to culture. ‘ Evew nm w to ibeily and show unJdmitSl* toleradOm 

expF 6 ^ his reladon to his God or 4ods m his own that is % be set is that it may not cause pn»:i!tical 
way A child’s God is ailways anthropomorphic; moonveniencO to other people, 
his God is a magnified man ; but his ftwher’s God 

rapy he super-personal The father may coerce but TanUHs 

he cannot thrust his own religtosn oh his child. . 

It is psychologically impossibl -. When we find Truth is no monopoly of a particular reugipn. 
diffei-ent religions in the same family, can we We are to accept truths from all sources. By all 
e^ect one ideal and one religion throughout the soure^ we mean not oiily religious scripture , but 
world? When ,/we find a person worshipping in ^pthesour^ which religious men adl "profane . 

.a pirticular way, W3 should try to enter into the It includes Philosophy, Science and Humanities 
spirit of the worshipper and to think his thoughts and all other sources. 

With his mind. It may be, we shall then be able These are some of the pimdples which cultured 
to understand him and sympathise with him. The men will eventually accept and aotupomHumar 
proper attitude is that of sympathy. In this respect nisinlias nghtly inteipreted the active side of 
• the missionaiy religions are the greatest sinners, religion and we accept it But, that active side has 
They have coined many opprobrious epithets for been over-emphasized. Humanism has been bom 
other religions. Totemism. Fetichism, idolatry are m a country wliich is always astir. Men, there, are 
-all terms ■ of reproach. It should be pointed out over restless and are madly in pursuit of they 
that a man cannot worship a tree as ti-ee or a know not what So it is but natural tliat Huma- 
stone as stone. There comes first the idea of God, msm should be expressed in terms of work and 
or 'gods or spirits having certain attributes. Then activity. But man is not simply a machine of 
comes the idea of a medium through whicih they activities ; he has other aspects as well. IntroSpec- 
are supposed to act The idea may be veiy crude; tion and moments of calm contemplation are as 
but it IS not worship of stocks, stones or idols. Had mut-'h neoessaiy as work and activity, 
that been the case, even then iat would not have Malies ChAndra Ghosh 


. Ml PART 

(Prom the Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore) 
By NAGENDEAMATH GUPTA 


The flowers that the evening star 
offered at thy feet, 

I washed with my tears. 

At parring the rays of the pale sun 
Eecorded the Tale of the day’s travel 
In letters of gold ; 

I set it to tune on the pretence 
That the song was my own. 


Mounted on the golden chariot of light 
Descended the night ; 

Filling with its darknsss 
I held out my heart 

Under the speeclUess sea in words that arelost 
In the laige silence tliat fills the Universe, 
The current of my voice mingles 
In silent tumult 


9 




\ inim mmciion of imwimmcm. enorti of fart, rkarhj r/v’w/rw/.s' nrws, 

mi»reprmmtatwm, etc.^ in the ordinal rottfnbnfions. and ediidriah ijnldishm ui tins heview or m 
other paperft tritinunff it. As mrtom opimoths may reqsqnahlu hr hrfd on the same mbjecU tars 
seotim is not meand for ths airing of sufdi differences of opinion. As owing to the kmdness of onr 
nmnerom oontribnUm, ive are ' always hard pressed for spnec, rntws are reqnesied to he tyrnh 
enough alijoays to be brief and to see tmi wlmterer they write is strieily to the point . dene rally, 
no (Titioism of reviews ami mdiees of hooks is puhlished. Writers are requested not to rxeeed the 
limit offline hMwlred ui()rds,-JMitor, The Modern Review.] 


Dr. Dadhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy 

In tho D(i(‘<3jnb.'i’ iminbef (jf tlie Modern Reriew 
(page ()85, wl 2) BjilniNandalal Sinlui Jias passed some 
remains on Dr. Radliakrisli nan’s Indian Philosopliy, 
vol. I The Doetor is certainly ‘learned’ and his 
exposition of the theory of Nirvana is certainly 
‘scjholajiy’. These very facts will teinyjt many 
students to road the lK)ok and iweept it as a, 
i-eliahlc guide. Rut the book is full of mistakes 
whi(^li may lead tiie student astmy. The mistakes 
are too many to bo pointed out ; wo can point out 
but a few of tliem and also some omissions for 
tlie guidance of readers. 

( 1 ) 

Dr. liadhakrishnan writes in one pliwe (i. 544) " 

“The Avatars are generally limited manifestations 
of the Supreme, tlioiigh the Bhagavata makes an 
exception in favour of Krsiia, and makes him 
a full manifestation, “Krsaastu Bh^ivan Svayani.” 

The lefaence of the quotation is not given. 
It occAU's in Bljagavata 1. 3. 28. What the author 
says about the Bhagavata is not strictly true. 
TJiere are at least four passiiges whoie Krishin 
is declared b) be a i)artial incarnation. Hero aiv 
the passages;— 

(i) ii 1. 2b. Here the im^aj'miticai is called Kalnya 

( ), The woiti Kahi ( )• means ‘part’. 

(ii) . X, 1. 2. Tho^ word used to denob‘ the 
natuie of incarnation is ''amsend' (“in ymrl). , 

(3) X. 2. lb, where the nature of incarnation is 

denoted by the wonl atnsahhnyena ( ) 
wliich means ''in pari'\ 

(4) X. 33. 26, wheie the word anise na is used 
to denote tlie nature of incarnation. (Vide X. ] . 2. 
cited atioye) 

( 2 ) 

In one place he writes : 

‘The (Iita ie empliatie tliat no side of coascious 
life can be exduded. The sevenil asptxts roatdi 
their fulfilipent in the integral divine life. God 
himself is sat, dt, and ananda, imlity, truth and 
bliss.’ 1. 553. 

The author means to say tliat accoi’ding to the 
Gita God is sat, cit and ananda. The fact is 

(i) The word 'ciT h not used in the Gita. 


(ii) The woirl 'anandw also is not found in 
the Oita. 

(iii) In OIK' placn Bralunan is called ''Oni tut 
sat (xvii; 23). Here Braliman is called .svi'/ ftlu^ 
existent, ix'ality). 

In one idace (IX. 10) (lod is called both sat 
(-Being) and asat (Non-being). In a third iilaee 
God is deedared to b(' "na .sat (ni'ithei* lieing) 
and m/. (nor non-being) XTH. 12; (in some 

editions XI H. 13.) 

Thei'o is no other passage where Hk* woi'd 'saf' 
is used with referenci' to Biuhinan. So oiir anthoi-’s 
assertion i.s wrong. 

HcOias k'ro translated the woixl V/7’ by ‘truth’. 
It IS certainly wrong ; tho wottI means "ronsrions- 
ne.ss ; as he .sa,,\'s (‘Jsowliei’e (i. n;)). 

(3) 

Irr mrother idace (i. 173) this idea is r’opeaii'd. 
In de.sci’ihing Brahman (d\ tlu' llpani.shads he 
wrrtes • “The. nliimate reality is deserihed as 
sat, cit and ananda.’' 

Nowhei'e in the classical Hpanishads do we 
find the combination of these threi' attributes. 

(4) 

JMeiring to tlie '\sramas in tire age of the 
npanishads, onr author writes;- ' • 

“The four asramas of the Brahnuicharin or 
student, grhastha, or liouse-luddor, vanapnistlui 
or anclioiite and santiyasi or wandenng mendicant 
are mentioned as T‘e])rr*sentiug the differenv steps 
by which man gimliialiy purities himself fi'om all 
eaithly taint and Ijecomes fit for* his spiritual 
home’’ (i. 2‘20.) 

Nowherc in the classical Upanishads are the 
four asramns mentioned. 


(5) 

The author says— 

“The Upanishads prescribe three stages in the 
growth of religious consciousness, viz., sravana, whieli 
liteially m(>ans listening, inanana or lefletdioii, and 
nididhyasana or centemplati ve meditation’ (p. i. 230 h 

The I’efei’encesareto Brh. Up. ii. 4. 5; iv. 5. 6. In 
no Upanishads,— neither m Briliadaranyaka Up. 
or any other classical Upanishads do wo find 
tliese tluec stages dcscriliea. What is found in the 
Br. Up. is 
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fr ^ 

It means:— “Verily th(i Self is te l>e seen, is te 
be hoard, is to be thoiiifht on, is to be meditated on.” 

Tlioi’e in tlie text we find four verbs from Avliich 
may be? formed four iiouns, iJarsarui (seeing), Sra/imui 
(liearing), Manam , (thinking) and NuHdhyamna 
(nuKlitating deeply. In later times the last tlim* 
have b(?fyi considered as moans of religious gi*owth. 
But the <;Ias,sical (Jiianishads know' nothing of it. 

( 6 ) ' 

In til is ain iUK'tion lie wu'ites in a footnote— 
“Udayana in his ImsummjaU i.;>. iofei*s to tlnmi 
iinder the names of agaiua or ‘scu'iijture, atmmana or 
inforoue»> and dhyana or meditation” fl. 230.) 

A mistake has Ijoon <“ommittod here. What 
ITdayana himself says is . that “logi«.il discussions 

( mm)a-(‘arcd>) may bo called the exmtem- 

dation ( iTfR, Manana) of (lod and this is \voi>ihi]i 
[ ) w'hen it follows ‘hearing’ ( ) ” i. 3. 

To snppoil his position Udayana (piotes two 
)assagos, -one from Brihad. Up. ( ) 

nd anotlii']’ from Smriti in whicli occur the three 
\’ov(U—Tujarna. annniana and dhyana, Thk SmriH 
assaffo is attidmted liy our autlior to Udayana 

(7) 

Ih'fiM’i'ing 1o Ih’ahman of the Upanisluids he 
'rites : ; - 

Ho is said to th(‘ suj)renie iHU'Son (Purnsot- 
iina) ’,1. 233. 

N(nvhm> in tlie Vedic^ Jiteiaturo (including the 
assK'al Inianishads) is Bialiman calh'd Pnrumt- 
'ina. 

(8 

In one place lie writes • “Only tlie love of the 
omal IS suprepie love, whic-li is its own icaviuxI, 
r Ood IS love” i. 214. 

The reference is to the word 'Kaniayatana^ 
Bi’h. Up. iii. 0. It. 

Tlie word ' Knmayatanji means one whose alxxh' 
/atana, ) is desire hama, ^ ). It refers 

t to Bi'ahmaii but to an entity whose, presiding 
''ata (deity) is wmmen {striyah). 

( 9 ) 

fhir author says tluit Katlioiianislmd quotes from 
' Bhagavadgita (i. 142). 

Why not sav that it is the Gita that iiuotes fioin 
I Katliopamshad and it is not the Upanislmd tliat 
ites from the Gita ? ' 

( 10 ) 

In one pla(.*e tlie author writes :—“Contiadicteiy 
jtrmes of the nature of self ai’e held by Ihiddha 
[ oankaia, Kapila and Patanjali, who oM ’trace 
ir views to the Upanjsliads'* (i. 162.) {Italics 
8 ). 

3uddlm never traced his. views to tlieUpanishads. 




( 11 ) 

In one place he writes :— . * *’ . 

“In the manner of Bttddlui, Bhli^ywa :protests 
against both wmrldly life and asceticism /p. K fib./ 
The lefeience is to ‘Mundaka ITpani^iad/ In 
this Upanishad a list is given of, four hmwi 
teachei’s, viz., (I) Athai'va, (2) his disciple Angna, 
(3) liis disciple Bhaamlvaia Satyavalia (also known 
as Blianidvaja) and J4) nis disciple Anginiaa w:ho 
exi»ound<xi*the Upanisluid to Saruaka. 

Where is the sjK^cial iinpuH^oce of .BiiaiadvSja 
Moi’eovor, theiiv is no protesting “agmnst ooth 
worldly life and asceticism” in thivS Upriishad. 

( 12 ) 

In one j dnee the author wuites :*™ 

“We (annot j'ender a full report of th(‘ ineffable. 
B^iva, when asked by king Vaskali to explain 
the nature of Bmhman, keiit silent, ancLwhen the 
king i‘epeated liis request, the sagf‘ bioxe out into 
the answer 

“1 tell it to you, but you _do not inidei'stand 
it, santo ’yam atma : this Atman Ls peaceful, 
<luiot” d. 178A 

The rofeience is ncit given. Deussen lias given 
tlie stoiy in his Fhilosupliy of tlve Upanisliads 
(pp. 156"- 157). 

The autlior has not quoted from tJiis book. But 
Dmissen delivered an ^dress in 1893 before tJie 
Bomliay Bmnch of the Koyal Asiatic Society. It 
was printed and i*eprintM in Boml>ay and also 
forms an appendix to his Elements of Metaphysi(.*s 
(pp. ,31 9—337). From this book we quote the relevant 
poition 

“The wise Bahva, wTien asked l>y the king 
VashkaJi to explain the Brahman, kept silence. 
And wTien the king ix'pcated his request, Bie risJii 
bj'oke out into the aiis>ver : “1 tell you. but you 
don’t imderatand it ; Shinto ’ Yam WnU, this Atma 
is silence” (p. 327). 

Deussen, does not say wheiK'C he has taken the 
story. It is given in. Smikaivi’s commentary on 
Bialima Sutras, iii. 2.17. Deussen seems to have 
boTOwed the story from Sankai'a and Dr. Kadlia- 
krislman lias quoted it almost verbatim' fixmi 
Deussen but without acknowledgment. 

( 13 ) 

Our author quotes the following passage (1.174) : 
“The gods ai-e in Indi’a ; Indm is , Father God, 
tlie Father God is in IBralimi, but in wdiat is 
Brahma”? 

The reference that ho gives is Brill. Ui). iii. 6.1. 
it is not a tianslation of the text l»ut is a summaiy, 
But even that summaiy is wiong. The original 
text means 

“The worlds of gods, ai*e woven in the world of 
ludra ; the worlds of India are woven in the 
world of Pmiajiati, the worlds of Prajaimti aix? woven 
in the worids of Biahman. Bm m wdiat are the 
worlds of Biahumn woven ?” 

In tiie text we liave ’the worlds of Indrsu’ and 
not Indm ; ‘the worlds of Praiapati’ and not 
1 raiSpati; 'the worids of Brahman’ and not 
Brahman. The tianslatioii of Praiapati by Father 
God ,is unmeaning and misleading. The original 
meamng of the word is Dol’d (mti) of createres 
(Praia), 

( 14 ) 

. In one place (i. 343) he writes without ann 
comment'-- ■ 
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- Jtothe kte traditaons of Buddhism, 
a sttort time after Gautama’s death,... disputes arose 
among ^ foUpwers of Buddha about certain matters 
of Oigctrme. To settle them a council wds called 
together at Rajagrha, near Maaadha, When the 
whole order was assembled, KhsyaiJa, the most 
learned of Buddha’s disciples, was asked to recite 
the metaphysical views set forth in AbhidJmm/nia- 
mtaka. iJp(ui i^e elamt disciple of Buddha then 
hving, was catted upon to repeat thd* laws and 
rales of discipline ^hich are found in the 
Ijastly, Amnda, Buddha’s favourite 
disciple, was asked' to repeat the ^Suttapitaka con- 
tainmg the stories ana parables told by Buddha 
durajK his preaoJung tour’^A. 343A 

The autlior apparently asks us to accept this 
as true. He is here uncritical. The’ three 
Pitakaa were then non-existent Abkidhamniapitaka 
g>rdams # book called 'K(ithmatthu\ According to 
puddhaghosha it was aimosed by Tissa, son of 
Mpjggah, 218 years after Buddlia’s death” (At tha 
^ni, 6, 10). Rhys Davids says : “It was written 
(or rather put together, for books were not then 
wntten) by Tissa, the son of Moggfdi about the 
yoar 250 B. C.* at the Court, of Asoka” (p. 64, 
Bud<mism, American Ijectures). Now a book of 
Abfddkammapitaka was composed in the tliird 
^ntury.B. C. How could a man of the 5th contuiy 
B;G:^ recite a book composed in the,3rd century B.O. ? 
Again Up^i is said to have recited the Vinaya- 
pttakam Now this book contains an account of 
the council of Vesali which met a century 
after the death of Buddha (Vinaya, Culla 
Vagga Xn. 1). How could a man oi the 5th oentuiy 
B.C. radte a book a part of wliioh was composed in 
the 4th century B. C. or even later ? The fact is 
that die Pitalm were not recited at all at the 
Council of Rajagriha. What was recited there is 
given in the Vinaya-pitaka (CuUa Vagga, XI). 


( 15 ) 


Rhys 


After commenting on the opinions of Mrs. 

Davids (.? ) and Oldenberg, our author writes i 

Dahlke write -.—“Only in Buddhism does the 
conception ‘freedom from pain’ remain purely a 
negative thing and not a positive in disguise- 
heavenly bliss^’ (p. i. 452). 

Then our author remarks : “According to these 
writers nirvana is the night of nothingness, darkness 
where all light is extinguished” (p. i. 452). 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has misimderstood the opinion 
of Dahlke. The conception of “the freedom from 
pain” may be native, yet it does not imply that 
Mrmm \s nothingness. In fact according to Dahlke 
Nirvana is not total anniliilation. To show this 
a few sentences may be quoted from the same 
book of Dahlke from which Dr. Radhakrishnan has 
quoted that sentence. 

“Nibbana is simply sorrow destroyed. This 
destruction, however, is not real destruction ; it is 
nothing but sorrow looked at from another point of 
view” (jSiddhist Essays, p. 87). 

“With Nibbana, fie true condition of eternal rest 
and ohangelesS, birthless safety is eternally attained. 
Nibbaha, Nibbana, so they sav friend Sariputta, 
but what friend, is that Nibbana r” The destruction 
of greed, the destruction of hate, tiie destruction 


* Mrs. Ehy 
0. 246.” Page 


Davids’ date is “approximately B. 
KXi, Points of Controversy 


of illusion this 0 friend, is what is catted 
Nibbana” /pp. 85-86.,/ 

So Danike’s description of Nibbana, though 
negative is not annihilation. 

(16) 

The author writes in one place (1, 344):— 

“The fii*8t Suttapitaka has five divisions, called 
Nikayas. The first four of these consist of suttas 
or lectures by Buddlia.” 

All the suttas are not by Buddha. By the first 
four Nikayas the author means (i) Digha (ii) 
Majjhima (iii) Samyutta and (iv) Anguttara. In the 
Digiia Nikaya, tliere aiu three Lectures {SuttaniasJ 
which were not given by Buddha,. In Lecture No. 
10 (Subha Suttanta) the speaker is Ananda. The 
Lecture No. i'3 is a dialogue between Kumar 
Kassapa and Payase. It relates events that took 
place after huddlia’s death. The Lecture No. 34 
was given. by Sariputra. Besides these there is the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta (the book of Great Decease) 
which is partly historical and describes some 
events that happened after Buddha’s death. 

In the Majjiiima Nikaya there are at least nine 
suttas in which the .speaker is not Buddha. Tliese 
are suttas Nos. 43, 69, 76, 84, 94, 97, 1U8, 124 and 
1-7. 

In the Samyutta and Anguttara Nikayas, there 
are over a hundred chapters in which the lecturer 
was not Buddlia. The references are too numerous 
to be given. 


(17) 

On page 417, he quotes a stanzd (“Long to the 
watcher is the niglit,” etc.) fi’om Oldenberg and 
following him calls it “a Buddhist Proverb.” It is 
i-eally the 60th vei*se of Dliarninapada. 

( 18 ) 

The following passage also seems to have been 
taken from a second-hand source:— 

“Suffer it to be so, 0 Arhat you are now feehng 
results of your karma that might have cost you 
centuries of suffering in purgatory” Yl.440.1 

The reference is not given: but the passage 
occurs in Majjhima Nikaya ii. 104 (^Angulimala 
Sultam). The text cxaifains the word Brahraana, 
which is rendered in the author’s quotation by the 
word “0 Arhat”. 

The translation is wrong and may lead to wrong 
theological conclusions. 

(19) 

The author has used many Pali and Sanskrit 
words without understanding their meaning. 

(1) He thinks the Sanskrit and Pali synonym 

for ‘Cause’ is Samud^ya ( ) (p. 362A The 

proper word is Samudaya ( ). The word 

means collection, multitude, mass, whole, 
eto. 

(2) According to him Jara ( srrr ) means “gro wlh’ 
(1. 370), whereas its meaning is decay. 

(3) He translates the Pali Mudim ( gfOT ) ly 
cheerfulness and Upekkhft ( Sanskrit 3^ ) 
by impartiality (p. 1. 425). The first word means 
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for a person whm he la happy ; the 

seoand word means '"e(immmUy'\ ^ ^ ^ 

(4) The second term ot **I^iC(Xh SfmttppUda 

is sankhara (Sansbit—Sanskftni )• Cur 

author eicplains it to mem%meoneepiian8^^ (1..41L) 
It is not ODn’eet. The word has been ; vanously 
inteipreted : dinily conscious elements, capacity of 
impressions or predisposition (Dictionary-, iihys 
Davids and Stede) ; Synergies (Mrs, Rh. D,)i process 
or activity (Grimm), .conformations (Oldenberg), plastic 
forces ((Jlialmers). The woixl means a kind of 
activity but never m/i'-direoted activity. The author 
might have been thinking of Avidya and Dlusion 
and this most probably has misled him. 

(5) In descnbihg Nirvana he uses two words 

Upadhisesa ( i and anupadliisesa 

(p. 447.;! The correct words are llpadisesa ( ) 

and anuiiadisesa ( ). Dhi ( ) for di ( ) 

makes a grojit difference in meaning. 

(6) In one quotation from Brih. Up. (IV. 3. 32), 

he writes Yesa ( hqr ) twice and also yCvSO ( ) 
tvice (p. 1. 178, footnote). The correct woi-ds ai’e 
esha ( ) and esho. 

(7) In one pkce (i. 2()3) he quotes tJie following 
sentence lioiu Muiidaka Up. iii. 2. 4 :-~ 

“ThiwS At man cannot be attained by one devoid of 
strength, or by excitement, or by tapas or by 
linga.” 

Then he remarks “Linga, as we shall sec, is a 
teclmical term of Nyaya logic, the landing link, the 
middle term of inference” (1. 263). The author bases 
his oonclnsioii on the meaning of the word ''lingay 
But strange to say, the Sanskrit text lias 
not “linga” ( fin ) but “a-linga”, ( ), which lias 

notliing to do with any technical word of Nyaya. 


The book is full of wrong references. 

(1) Page i. 226. “when a man finds peace .. 
himself wise is said to be quoted from Brihcilran- 


A Itri: it li not thfiiu Hie 
passagejs m/raitthiya Up..ii. 7. ^ , , * , . 

(2) Page I 25.3. Katha iu. 3 (Those who mako 
a giffc-eta should bel. 3. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

-(3) Page i. 253. KaUm 16. U J®? . 
etc.) shoutd be Kciha VI-14, Katfea 16. 14 id aojir 
existent 

(4) Page L 253. , . 

^‘A tliSd path leading to the joirfess - ropsas 
enveloped in darkness is also mentionea” 

The referent is to Br. U. IV. li : bht 
IV. U is non-existent ; it may refer to il. 


This passage is 

“There are worlds oaUtMl Ananda WSFir 
covered with blind darkness. People who have- iiOt 
knowledge and are not awakened go to mem after 
death.” The word “Ananda” ( ) may mean 

Goyless). These worlds , can .never be ideni^ed 
with the third path mentioned m (Jh. V. 10. o. or 
the condition of tho.se who b^mo i^'Cls or creep- 
ing reptilas, as mentioned in Br. U. VI. 2. lb. 

The words “third path” do not occur m Br, 
Up. 

(5) Page 1. 254. Brh. Up. IV. 1. 6 and Prasna 
1.9. 16 (It is sometimes said etc). 

The references are altogether wrong. Prasna 
1. 9. 16 is non-existent 

(6) P. i. 124. 

‘^The Satapatha Brahmana • of sacnflpe” The 
author’s reference is to XIX. 3. 9 which is non- 
existent It may refer to V. 4. 5.1 and XIV. 1. 1. lb 
and also V. 2. 3. 6. 


(7) P. 144. 

^“Ijpw S^ods are there really, 0 Yajnavalkya? 

It is said to be in Brh. Up.. IX. 1 which section 
is non-existent But it is in lil 9. 1 of Br. Up. 

Page 171. He writes— ^ 

“Even tins BraJima comes from Brahman— He 
is the source of Brahma”. The reference is to 
Mundaka, iii. 13.3, which section is non;existont 
But the word” “Brahmayonim” occurs m Mundaka 

So Dr. Radhakrishnan’s book should be read with 
very great caution. 

Mahes Chaxpea Gsosh 


INDIAN UHEKS 

Give me a Bengal river three miles wide, 
With blue sails and orange sails and red ; 
A Kashmir waterway with lotuses, 

Grey willows, blue kingfishers, Turkish fez ; 
Give me the Punjab Eavi with her bygone 

a '' ul splendours splendid still in stone, 
holy Ganges with devotee, 

Bather and burner, fumbling to be free. 
Give these, 0 Memory, and I shall be 
Bicher than all rivers make the sea. 


M. a 




[JJouH in itte> fdkywing hnyrngeti will be noimil : Asmmese, JJenutth. hnijbsh, biTmih, 

Gujuraii, IMiidi, Mian, Kwnarese. Malayalam, MaraOii Ncyah, Oriya, I lumabi, biMii, 

S^^mmsh, Tamil, fAugu md Urdu. Newfijmjterti, periodimb. aehool and eolkne- tarbl/ooks and ihetr 
ann>(datiom, mmt)hiets. and leaflets, repnnU of imga.^me umresHes, etc., wUf not m nmtml. 

Th& rewipt ig Imolcii received for review will not be cwknowkdged, nor any querfes 'mating mcreto 
answered. The reidcw of a?Ly book is not guaranteed. Books .dionld he sent to our office, amressed 
fo^ the Assamese Beviewer, the Ilimli Beimwer. the Bengali, Eerieu’rr, etc..^ according to the language 
of the books. No criticism of hook-redews and notices idll be published,-- M. li.\ 
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BiVIXA CoAIBlJlA oil THE DiVIxVE VlSlON Ol- 
ItoTE , AUGHiEiii m Italian and ENifLMi: The 
JigUan Temt JCdi4ed by Mario Casella of the 
Imim'sity of Florerwe with the English Version 
of II. F. (hry and 42 Illnsfratmis after the 
Jhwmqs by Sandro BotticelU. 

The Nonesuch Press, London. lt.)2S : pp. S2o, fol. 
Price fj guineas net. 

. If a jdstifieation were awiessaiy to 8j)eak, at aii.\' 
time, of l>mto ^ the publication of tliis supei*l» 
edition of his Divine Comedy certainly fui*nish<‘.s 
a ' reason cogent enoujfh to satisfy the most 
tliorou^r]x.|^(;,^ig stb.'kJer for tojiiwil interest. The 
rsonesujih. 1^'ess deseiwes all our j^iatitudo for 
Pi^’senting: a g-mit classic, in a form woitliy of it. 
rheTO ai% few poets who would survive such .a 
conse(3tu,tion, and Dante is among these larc and 
sehx't tew. But it wuJl be less of his jiiootry 
than of the garb in which it comes to us that wo 
shall have moiv to say on this . occasion. 
Jf any one scents in this a hibJiophirs 
iimimlng hobby, we shall only ivply that there 
are plenty of Dantes to buy foi* a (nown;and 
put into the iiocket, that one yearns, at times, 
to otter a sat^rifii’o, be it over so sordid a thing as 
six guineas, to the, author lie loves and honoui’s, 
and that the mood of awe whic^h .Dante in full 
dress inspires in us is the mood in whieli we 
shoidd . aiwa>\s appi'oaoh him ; he invites no 
familrifln'ities 

When in 11)20, tlie Nonesuch Pmss aimounced 
that they were bringing out an edition of Dante, 
bibliophil oirples naturally expected a remarkable 
venture, but certainly not what' they eventually 
got. Mr. Francis Mejmell’s is a remai'kable aehiev- 
ment. He has produced a classic of liook-produo 
tion which wnl C!ompare not unfavourably with 
tlio iiest wOVk of any age and any country, 
AVith his usual sense of typograjihieal fitness, he 
has.selec5t<Ni Blade’s italics and Poliphilus mman 
capitals, two of the loveliest of eaily Italian founts 
for the body type of the book. The paper is the , 


softest A'aii (feldei' with tin* chanicteristic “sliqwr 
through”. There are no oi’iiaiiit'uts witli the ox(3option 
of some uiiostentations flrurons, and— anutliei* 
('xample of tlieii* sensi‘ ot iitnoss of things— tlu^ 
NoncsiK'h Pirns lins had the volume elothod in 
a severely simple stained parehuH'iit biiKling. The 
whole etlW-t is anliipK'. chaste, lu.‘autifnl. But for 
tlio i)latos in eolloiype one would liave found it 
easy to iudulgv in. tlu‘ pleasant (h lusion that he 
was holding in his liands n inarvollonsly fresh copy 
of an incunahle. 

It is the aim of th(‘ Nonesuch Press to produce 
>vorlhy editions of classics for cplloctors who read 
tliidr l) 0 ()ks. They have, accordingly, been at groat 
pains to obtain the lH\st possiidb text of Dante. 
Dante text, as everybody knows, bnstles with ditti- 
ciilties. labours of generations of (Ifwoted .scholars 
have not yet borne fiTiit in absolute' certaintv. Tiie 
text settled by Ihofessoi' Pasella of FloreiK*,e and 
published in 1923 on the occasion of the .sixtli 
centenary of Dante’s doatJi. is considoral to l.»o the 
most authoritative yfA issued, ami it has been adojitcd 
fortius edition. P.rol’os.sor (Jasvllahas not onlypornutted 
the use of his text, bnt revised and gone over it 
afresh for the Konosneh edition, as the original 
Italian edition contained many eiToi*s. The selection 
of an English version, too, was not easy. After 
consideriinr a laigv; number of translations, the 
Nonesuch Pj*ess, as they say, came to the unenthu- 
siastic conclusion that. Cary’s version was the one 
open to fewest objecjtjons, and tliis they have 
accoitliiidy printed side by side witli the Italian 
text. This translation was first publislied 

in 1814 

The most i-emarkable featmo of this edition aio 
perhaps &e illustrations. Botticelli’s drawings for 
the Divine Comedy have often been reproduced, 
but never in their proper place, that is to say, with 
Dante’s text. This the Nonesuch Press have now 
attempted. Forty-two illustiations, most of them 
double-page, reproduced from the oiiginals in 
Berlin ana Home and printed by Daniel Jacomet 
in collotype adorn the volume. Some of these 
drawings were never finished by Botticelli, and 
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they all belojif h) -hiter 

life, in which he fell ihow a __ 

on(ie of the teacliinfifS of Savonaivilai 
Primavera, the devoted pagan of tlie Birth of Venm, 
is ali*eady &r beliind^ almost foraotteii. The 
history of Sandro's soul is the reflection of -the 
liistoiy of Florehco. DLsenoliantment has fallen 
ii|Mm the. gay city of Lorenzo ’ the Ma^ififjent : 
the joy qi life, the riotous blaze of colour, the 
movement, the bnstle, the pageant, is gone; the 
squares which once ecfced with the lewd songs 
ot Lorenzo, now ring withmimminations of Savonarola. 
To tJmt gloomy spell Botticelli s more and more 
suwumbed as age stole upon him, and iii his 8()Iitude 
he pored over the words of tlie stem and 
mournful poet of his city, and dreamed liis visions 
over again. These drawings have something in them 
of the turbid eddies, something of the sulphurous 
fumes, of hell. Xet stop. This is not all. The 
Jill re dmughtsman, the greatest Eiu'opean mani- 
l)iilator of tlie rhythmic line is Still there, and 
as we turn over the pages, we pass from the 
fiery (iirclos whore toitiirea souls jostle, and toss, 
rftid ijray to the sad 7‘(^gions where repentant souls 
atone, till at last, in the last drawing we see Dante 
and liis Bcatri(‘o, under a refulgent Inwen slvowering 
patines of gohl. and, high al)OYe, angels sing of 
hojititnde. 


IxiuA ; Bj! PleriT Lofl. 
/u’mBf hn (B^ortfn A. 
h/i lioJffH Har})ar()i(ij]i, 
in (‘(dour hif MorHimr 
Jjaurir Ltd. 
rdofh-hound. 
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Tramhtled from the 
F. In m m Kdiied 

Sherard with a plate 
.Menpes\. T. Werner 
Lmtdon. Ikmp Oetuvo. 'JHO popes 
Price () skiJlinf/s net. 

"Wo have seldom seen sudi an excellent volume 
T)T'iccd so low. This fact, eoml)ined with the 
ex(piisite fancy arid colourful retrospection of the 
groat French traveller makes tlu^ hcMik 
a liiglily attractive proposition to l»ook“lovors. 

Some things are traiislatahle, some are TK)t.foT’,t.he 
grandeur or sul)tlety of literature depends much 
on the iTiedinni tlirougii wliieli it is (‘.xprcHsed. We 
wei’C under the impre-sion that the ‘hnystorious 
pilgrim” of France could never find his own sliape 
in England ; Imt this translation has come as a 
welcome sumrise. “Biit these grciat 8toiu‘s and 
ruins are always here to disturl) my dreum, and 
statues with mysterious faces haunt the place. The 
dimness increases and in the dusk the outlines 
of lonely Buddhas sitting and smiling in vacancy, 
are almost terrifying Believing myself quitfj 

alone, a sudden tremor ran through me when I 
saw a huge, black man. whose liead was bent 
sideways and whose hands were on his hips, near 
by my side— a granite Buddha wdio had been there 
for tw'o thousand years ” The literary spirit of 
UInde. sans hs Anglais has been fully retained 
in the translation as can bo seen from the above 
quotation. Pierre, Loti is not all fancy and beautiful 
memories. The vividness wdth which he could 
:all ba(‘>k dreadful s(?enes of liiiman suffering 
make the aixiount of his Indian tour especially 
v^aluable to us. He remembers (dearly the 'starving 
Mdren of the ‘land of famine” wmo come to us 
eloping tightly with both hands tlieir hoUow' 
lelhes, which resemble empty leather wine*bottles, 
o loosely do the folds of meir skin hang down.” 
With deadly frankness Pienc iLoti recoMs : “In 


r mystibal phaks of His. this lan^iho foi^^ dbad, 
and more uhiSfer the js dead.’ 

vonarela^ The (ii^tor ^ memmre -irf 


irevide, thus, not only a picture 
d^hit )aJl loye«^ di fine iinai^ 
literary t^hnic, but also valuable ' 
by one whose position is unique ainon»v^ 
and writers. ; , 

Eismti Law and Custom: by Dr: 

Qr&jUer India Socieiy Ihiblimfion 

VII. Price lis. 10^8. V; ! 

Tho Greater India Society deserves suOfior 
congratulations on its publishing acthiti?". Aboil 
the commeneoment of this, year, it brongjfbt out it 
first book, Ancient Indian Colonies in the Fa 
East Vol. 1— Cliainpa by Dr. R. C. Mazumtlai* am 
before the year is* (wer, it lias publisb(?d the firs 
authorised English translation of the w’^eJl Idiowj 
wmrk “Recht nnd Sitte” by J. Jolly. This famoit 
German wwk, originally published in 189G, ha 
since 0(^cnpied a foremost place in the literatur 
of this kind and has preved mdisponsable t 
workers in almost all fi('lds of Indian anti(|uih 
TTnfortunately, its valne has not yet been full 
iippreciated hy tlie fxlmxited public; of India, ani 
this is mainly due to two reasons. In tlie fiii: 
place, being wiitten in (lerman its c^ontents wer 
not easily accessible and secondly, it was regaide 
mainly as a work on Hindu law' and its imporiai) 
bearing ,ori the study of ancient Indian cultur 
and civilisation has been generally ignored. C. 
courae, the first reason was not without its efle(;t o 
the second, for, if the book w'ere generally aexossibh 
such oiToneous notions could not liavo i) 0 !’petua.kv 
for a long tim(\ An English translation of tJii 
work w'as long overdue and the Greater Indi 
Society has done a real soitum? by bringing it on 
The value of the English translation Ls enliance< 
by the fat^t that it has not only been revised b; 
the authoi', but brought uptodate with fh(^ lie! 
of the latest rcsearclms on th(^ subject and tli 
entire credit of doing this belongs to Mr. Batakrishn 
Ghosh, a young Indologist and an aident Xvorki; 
of the Greater India Soiet>'. 

It would bi^ a. mere oommonphice to expatiat 
at length eitlier mi the nature or on the mtU’its c 
this famous work wdiioh is now' regardexi almos 
as a classic. It is a woU knowm fact tliat tin 
poverty^ of tiie inaterials for the iiolitioal histoi’j' o 
anc^ient India is more than compensated by th< 
rich, varied and extensive literature on the life 
mannera and customs of its people the like o: 
w'hich is not to be found in any ancient tountn 
imduding Gnxxx? and Rome. A proper and cvirefiij 
study of thus literature therefore is of iiiostimablr 
value m any stiidy of ancient Indian civilisation, 
But the volume and richness of materials creah^s ii 
difficulty m tl^eir study, and a great deal of sjiadc 
work was necjas^y before they could he convei'tcd 
mto mmy-made historical niaterials. A bew'ilderiiig 
mass of information scattei'ed in various texts of 
diffo^t ages qnd wying degrees of authentkaty 
re(iuires a seiontific mind and ungrudging labour 
to have , it put into sliape and order, andHhis is the 
task which the great German S(;hokr attempted as 
fall back as 1B96. It is napless to add that Ih*. 
Jolly attained a degree qf success w^hich has evok^ 
unanimous admiration from a grateful posterity. 
He laid down a sy.stem of chronology for the 1^1 
literature wiiich in its itiaiii outline, is still accept- 
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scholars in general although criticisms have 
hw levelled at it from time to time. It is imposs- 
*ible to exagjjerate the •importance of this portion of 
the work for students of Indian history. For. 
however valuable the data of a book or books might 
be for purposes of history, they are hardly of 
any value so long as we cannot associate them with 
a definite period of Indian history. The chrono- 
logical: classification of the legal literature was there- 
fore the first step in the study, and Dr. Jolly’s 
achievements in the direction alone entitle him to 
highest honours. But he lias done much more. Having 
arrived at a workable chronology, he proceeded to 
collect the most important sociological data settled in 
the \ vast literature and subjected them to an in- 
teiisiye histoncal analysis. The veryimporiant results 
which he thus deduced tlirow significant light on 
various important aspects of ancient Indian life and 
render them of the highest inJportaiMK^ in the study 
of ancient Indian history and civilisation. It would 
not l)C an exaggemtion to say, that such a pain- 
stakmg,accumtc and unbiassed discussion of thegrowth 
and evolution of legal and social customs in ancient 
India is rarely to be met with in any other work, 
and Dr. Jolly has laid down a stmidaid wliitli the 
future scholars might piofitably follow. The author 
has never confiiiod himself merely to nanw legal 
technicalities hut always kept in view the broader 
aspects of Didian, civilisation. For all these reasons 
Dr. Jo'Iy's book is sure to prove not only a valuable 
authonty to scholara but an enlightend guide to 

f mei^ reinlors as well. The Englisli translation of 
r. Bataknshna Ghosh brouglit nptodate by means 
of careful annotations, cannot be too highly praised. 
We roc'omracmd the book to all students of Hindu 
Daw and of ^ Hindu culture-history and hope 
^at the public will generously encourage the 
Greater India Society in bringing out such stimdard 
works, so beautifully printed and offered at sudi a 
reasonable price. 

“Historicus” 


Oraon Bkuoiow Am Customs ; By Bat Bahadnr 
Bnrat Chandra Boy, M.A., M.L.C. Price Be. 12 
Man m India Office. Ranchi 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy is one of the 
few Indians who has shown a teen interest in the 
study of the primitive foils of this country. In 
fact, the ivorks that he has already published have 
earned for him the reputation of being oiir foremost 
authority on the aborigines of Chota Nagpur. Tlie 
present volume on “the Oraon Religion and 
Customs ’ is the seaiiel to his earlier work on “the 
Oradns of Chota Nagpur” (lOl.o), In it the Rai 
Pahadwr has given an exhaustive account of the 
religions and social institutions of this interesting 
trihO ' the result of plose personal observation and 
intimate acQualntance spreading over a period of 
twenty years. He has analysed the Oraon beliefs 
into their purely religious and magical sides and 
has desenhed the customs and rites associated 
with the chief crises of life. As an authoritative 
treatment therefore of Oraon life in all its 
phas(^, Tnclnding some of the modern tendencies, 
his nccount could hardly be improved. There is one 
prohlrm, however, wmidi Mr. Boy might have 
treated more fhny’-“name]y. that of acculturation. 
As he has himsdffhown, both in their religion and 
their costoma the Qraoiis were profoundly Muenc- 


'ed by their neighbours. . There are many traits 
which were borrowed e.g. the presence of bene- 
ficient spirits from a people of higher culture 
(p, 21 and the cult of the spirit mostly from the 
Mundas (p. i ^). What one would have wished 
was a more searching examination of this question 
and a clear sifting of tlie elements that are 
Munda, Hindu etc. This would not only liave led 
to the discovery of the original trait-complexes 
brought by the Oraons themselves, but also the 
influence exerted on them by the Mundas and, 
later on, by the Hindus. And no one is better 
fitted than Mr. Roy to investigate this question— 
for his intimate knowledge of the neighbouring 
tribes as vrell as the Hindu institutions would liave 
enabled him to disentangle the diftererit elements 
that the Austro- Asiatic and tlie Aryan speaking 
peoples contributed towards developing the culture 
of this interating Dravidian’ tribe. It is to be 
hoped that in a future work Mr. Roy will tackle 
this problem for the entire group of Chota Nagpur 
aborigines. 

The book is well-printed and illustrated, and 
the price is moderate for a work of this tind. For 
students of Anthropology in the Post-Graduate 
classes of our Univerities it should form a very 
handy and reliable text-book for some of their 
couraes. 

A Short History of Marriage by Edward 
Wesifermarnk. Macmillan S Co. London 1926. 
Price IOh Od. 

This is a short introduction to the study of 
marriage based on the fith edition of Prof Wester- 
marek’s History • f Human Marriage. Before 
the publication of Prof. Westermarck’s great work 
it was the fashion among sociologists to regard 
the institution of marriage from the standpoint 
of, Spencer and Morgan as having developed from a 
primitive stage of poriect promiscuity, through 
various intermediary stops, to its present form of 
obligatory monogamy. Prol. Westerinarc' was the 
first to show that , such an evolutionary view 
lacked enipirical basis and w^as contrary to the 
evidence of Biology and Psycliology. Prof. Wester- 
marek’s views appeared to become antiquated after 
the brilliant researches of Hovritt and Baldwin 
Spencer who after years of intensive field investi- 
gation not only revealed the existence of a form 
of community of marital relations among a giTnip 
of people in certain tribes of the Lake Eyre region 
but even the existence of an earlier stage of pro- 
miscuity became plausible when the custom of 
unrestrained sexual liberty at the time of certain 
rites and festivals w^as explained as a residual or 
vestigial phenomenon. During the twenty odd 
years that has taken Prof. Westermarck to bring 
out the revised edition of his wmrk, he has not 
only profited by the advice of his critics to gain 
first hand InowJedge of a primitive race, though 
the tribes of Morrocco can hardly be called 
pnmitive,-but also by , he immense amount ol 
researches on the origin of human family anc 
marital relations, spkaally those of Rivers 
Seligman. Brown and Malinow^ski wliich have lec 
to certain modifications of his original views 
though in the main he has succeeded in maintain 
mg his old position. The most important chang 
that is to be notiijed is his recognition of “Sexus 
Communism ” to avoid the leas happy expressio; 
of “Group marriage” given currency to by Howit 
such a that brought about by the combination c 
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polyiindry and polygamy as found among tlio 
Todas at present. 

The pi'osent work is not an abridged edition 
of his larger work but is a short introduction to 
marriage regarded merely as a social institution. 
While avoiding tlio detailed disciussiotr and topics 
not dii’cctly bearing on sucli a study, it has given 
within the (!onii)ass of a small volume tile main 
p/‘oblem.s connocited with niarriiXgo, viewed tmrely 
as a S0(vial institution. The volume, therefore is 
eminently suitable as a t(vxt-book for studiuits of 
Sociology, for wliom no better iritroducttion can be 
found either in Kuglis]i oi* in any other language 
tluuv the worR wiitten by tlie Finnish savant who 
has now made England his lioTiie. 

B. S. OlTJIA. 

Pjl'TTTRUSf^tTR FlliVNCK—THK (klCNTRV, TUF, Pl^OlT.F. 

A ND THE LanuS'CAce : Bij Mmiin HvHiYuann. ^ With 
fm Jtitrofhwiioi) hfj Paul Valery, hlrnai Wasaaaih 
j.O., Betim. 

I)r. Hurlimann is a, scholarly Swiss-German, who 
has iindortalnm the task of going roJind the woskl 
a,nd bringing to the dooi* of home-kcH^ping p(M.)ple 
all th(' joys, and the ex<vitem(‘nts. of travel. Fvery 
'lazy man wlio has not tlr^ inclination, and every 
j)[):)r m:in who Inis .n<^t the' ineans, to urideidake 
evr)(‘nsiv(‘ and arduous joiii’iie.vs vn'll l»less him and 
jiis Siuelair-Una (‘ainera. for |ii’ovi<ling tliem with an 
instrurlive "ourse of "travel without t(Ni.rs.” The 
h'ast that can bie said of Dr. Purlimann's books is 
that th(\\’ will give? a man as vivid, and as 
ri'al a s('ns(‘^ of tin* |)Iaees he takes them thi’ough, 
as an ordinary tourist with no more than 
t!;e nverago fund of iulorniation, is (wer likely 
to gel by actually visiting the sites. For the 
painstaking man tlu^y ean do more. Tlu\v might 
enable iiim to wiite, with the sur)|d('monta.Ty 
h(‘lp of a _Ba,e<leker, a really sound travel b(.»()k. 
whi<‘li will be sometliiiig more than a more 
(dialogue of names. And, last of all, tluw will 
mak(‘ lov('rs of b(Viutifiil seene.s pine for sensations 
tht?y ai'O pei'haps mwau’ likely to expiakuice. 

In this line allmm wliich eonhiins three Inindred 
aiid foni’ tull-pag{' |)hotogr;ivuro r»^^prodncti(uis of 
magnitiecait r)hotogniphs, i)r. llui’limann att.emi)ls 
to give a pietoiial a('(M)unt of the monuments, tlu‘ 
people, and the landscape of Franco, and it is aecxmi- 
t)anK>d by a prefatory essay on the suiritiuil pliysi(»g- 
mmiy of Franee from the pen of M. Paul Valery, tiie 
distinguished Frencli poet and critic. It has 
htMai liis aim,. Dr. Hurlimann says, to compile 
less a picUuial dictionary than to give a series 
of personal irapressiofis. His book, he goes on to say, 
“.endf'avours to show tliost^ yiarts of Franer^ tliat are 
little known and to stimulate intmost. But how 
few pviople are T’cally familial’ with even the better- 
knowii yiai'ts ! Thopriiiciplo of presenting a complete 
general yic'w of the wlioJo conntTT^’ was saenficcxl to 
other principles wliich had more urgent claims to 
(onsideiation. I tried to pi’csent France as a unit 
)t .(iharaoteristic variations. Some of the K*ss. 
striking views will be appreciated by those who 
have a profounder knowledge of the provinces, with 
their peculiai* blending of prose and poetry, of 
u‘ovim‘,ial narrowness paired with social amenities, 
ihe production of a volume like this, it should be 
remeinbereci, makes it incumbent on the pliotogmplw^’ 
to be imbued with artistic conceptions ; it umy in 
^ way 1)6 compared to selecting a. collection of 
fioems.” 


Wliile Dr. Hurlimann seeks to inter‘^/re%. tlie 
face of Franci' with the help of photogTaplis! M. 
Valery, analyse.s her spirit by means of liteiuiy 
exposition. lli> begins it by* saying : 

“Tliere is no nation more finnlc ; there ia rjor- 
tainly none moiv luysterious than the French, There 
is no nation so (Xisy for the stranger tA) observe, 
or that more ri^julily leads him to suppose timt he 
has got to know lier at the first encounter. Datoi', 
hf' will realis*; that tliere is mine whosi^ moTomnnts 
are more dilficult to foresee, or- whose j’eactions may 
bo more surprising.” This is veuy true. More than 
one obsei’vant foreigner who nislied to easy (Xindu- 
sions lias found to his bf wildennent that the apparently 
supeHicial French character has an elusive quality 
in it, and that the voluble cliatter which one hears 
on thfi animated boulevaids are not. aftei* all inoi^ 
selt-revealing tliari the phlegm of more coldly or- 
ganised nations. “Franco hasaiiived at her peculiar’ 
iudividuality,” says M, Valery, “through the complex 
lihenomenonof internal exchangc\ When wc^ c'onsKlei’ 
the highly ditterontiated strains which go to make 
np the French nation, and out of wliich she has 
constituted in t}i(‘ course of some cwituries so, coni- 
jilete cnid clearl.\' (leriiicd a European nersonality 
inodueing an individual ivsed culture and sjiirit we 
are reminded of a tree whieii has beem many times 
engrafted so that its quality and the flavour of its 
fniit result from . the liap.py cennbiTmtion of highly 
varying safis and iuic'es uniting inh) one single and 
individual wliole.^’ But we liave no room here to 
do anything like iusti(e hi M. Valery’s profound 
anal.N’sis of French culture and (‘luiracler. 

N. 0 . 0. 


BlUKSlITTOlTA (the MeNUR^vU^t’s SoNol.OF EkANATH 
tu.vt^sIjATEI) hy Just ire K. Ahhot. The kSvoUish 
Mission Industries ijn. Ltd. Ka.st Street, Poono. 
Py 

The twenty-third chapter of the eleventh skandha 
of tJie Bhagavata Parana is called the “.Hliikshugita.” 
Theri> ai’e sixty-one ( or sixt.y-two ) verses in this 
(haplm-. Ekanath has exiianded this chapter .into 
one thausand and four verses in his Marathi versiiins. 
This book has groat popularity in the Marathi 
country. . . , . 

The liook iiridcu* review contains the Marathi 
text, an English translation of tlie text and tliree 
a])peiKlic.es. Appmiflix I (outains a . glossary of 
Mai-athi words used in the translations and of 
woixls w'liose translation presents difficulties. , The 
scoond appendix cxintains a shoit life of Ekanath as 
tbimcl in Bhaktiklantriia chaptera 13-o4, l^he 
tliird aijpcndix is a glossaiy of . Maratlii words of 
Ekanath’s Hhikshugita in Marathi. 

It is the thii-d look of the series “The J^)et- 
saints of Maharashtra” and is a useful public^ation. 

R.AMAXU.iA’a Ii>ea of the Fikite Serf : P. N. 
Srimmsachnri, M, A., I*rofessor of Philosophy, 
Paehmyappa\s Colleae. Madras. Lonpnians (ireen 
Co. Pp. XU + 125. Ptdm Bs. .T 
The iKiok contains six chaiitei-s hcAsides preface, 
forowoi’d by S. Kuppuswami Sastri, glossiiry 

of technicjal Sansknt words. . , , 

The author expounds and dpterids in tins bcxik 
the iihilosophy of Ramanuja with i^pooial retertmcie 
to mo nature of Jraa (ttie. finite self.) lhe_ Jiva 
is ” aocoi*ding to Kamamija ^'Pramra or mode of 
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tha^ h6 is an weutial atMbute 
in his substaiitiali^^^ (p. 6J 
]bm says i—’Jtanteuia regards this 
„ as the centred oonc^t and establishes 
the tefntation of the nval doctrines of 
Udava, Bhaskara and the dualists. To 

finite personaUty is a figment of the 

absolute md is annulled by the apprehension of 
me absolute. Bhaskara rejects the theory of illusion 
apd identity, and Bamanuja examines Bh^kara’s 
jiew in detail and rejects it entirely. According to 
Bhaskara, individuality is not an illusion super- 
imposed upon Brahman, hut is due to a r^l 
UpdMi, or principle of individuation. In its 
essence, however, Jwa is one with the Supreme 
and ultimately expands into its infinity. It is in 
Yadava that we notice the first impulse to pluralism. 
According to Mm, the Jwo is one with Brahman 
and at the ^me time different from Him and both 
the aspects of identity and difference are real and 
essential. But ^ the co-existence of contradictories 
assumed by tliis sfdiool is inconceivable, and even 
if it is aajepted, it is open to the charge of ascribing 
error and evil to Brahman. The plmalism of the 
BhedavMin no doubt provides for personality and 
difference, but it does so by sacirificing tlie under- 
lying unity inaintainod by the ahfmla sniiies which 
declare iion-diffei’ence. Ramanuja I'oconciles the 
two extremes by his theory of inseparaloness. The 
infinite and the finite are distinc^t reals but not 
opposites, they are distinguisliable, but not divisible” 
7pp. 6-7.; . . 

The principal subject dealt with in the book is 
the Theory of PraMra (JPfiK).” The word 
i "'PrakUra-' is a tecilinical word ; it means “mode.” 
t The theory is that Jiva is a pra/mra or inode of 
Brahman. Tlie author discusses this thwry in its 
' various asfiects’ TJm as the logical ogo. prakara 
I as the ethical igo, pmkdra lus the body of Hmhman 
I and prakara {i> lii'e of love and self-surrender. 

■ liie mithor has made a valnalile contribution to 
tJie philosoplne literature of the school f)f 
Ramanuja. The subject is abstniso but oiir author’s 
treatmoiit is clear and masterly. 

KATifAicoi’AivisiaT Samlmt Text with English 
Metriml Version. Exphnakwy notes and ghssary : 
hy I). Venkatramiah. B. J. L. 71 Betired Circle 
fm wetor of Education. Mysore Scrricc. Macmillan 
and Co. Lid. Madras-, pp. viii 67. 

The translation and the notes are hised on 
Sankam’s comnumtary and other admiUc inter- 
pretations of the Cpanisbad; In the introduction 
the translator has discussed the views of the 
TTpanishad as n^^gards Samsara. Self and Mokshn. 
The ^iossaiy will be useful to beginners. A good 
edition. 

IvOUTTION OF AtANScaENTIFlCALLy BiSPKOVED ; 

Im ife. Willimn A. Williams. I). D. Pnhlished hy 
the author. (1202 Atlantic Avenue. Camden. New 
Jersep U. S, AK pp. 127. Price one dollar. 

"Written by a fundamentalist. Worthless and 
Nvorse tlian useless. 

Makes CiumuiA Ghosh 


jin asaoeistjon of enthusiastio ^ 

^Stion were very well rnsrar^ 
iM-SS imblic, and some of them tove nm 
toTme^^ions, the 

fSrd edition) which was fapumbly noticed m this 
review in Febn^ 1924 _ TAia ^ 


MARATHI 

The AHOOTA-SASrwAi©HAK-MALA Series 

Is an outcome of the laudable efforts made by 


auu UiC VI 

hemirdiseasel.and Akrit-I axa, ^ 

Pana (a very useful habit of dnnkmg cold water 
earlv ^ in the moraing). There is one u^iul 
illustrated publication on Nervous teirnTY, anothw 
on Headache, and a third one on OHmiERA. If 
neodleas to say that they are . useM mce little 
prodnetions helpinK the propagation of knowledp 
of the conditions under whieJi alone health ran he 
pioperlv maintained or promoted, and as such they 
may be veiy properly considered as auxiharies to 
tlio eftbrts of tlie innnicipalitics, Siptaiy boai* 
and ofhep iKidies, wliich have to look after public 
hx^alth. Their work will V>e consideraldy lightened 
if they will iiinrJiase and distribute among people 
a few copies of these books. . . 

Yet one more publicatioiy of the same association 
whicdi calls for si)(*cial notice, Snin SritvoPASANA 
or Nak ASKAR is a prize-f'ssay \yritten by a young 
lady Mrs. Kamabai Kanetkar of Kolliapvir and is a 
fair indication of the keen in(oi‘est taken by 
Maratha ladies in this iiarticulai; indigenous form of 
exereise viz., Namaskars. wbicli. thanks ^ to the 
sincere efforts ma(.l<^ by tla* j)resenf enligblem'd 
I'ub'r of Oudh, Yaidya Paranjpo of Sangli a.nd 
otiK'rs, is sm'oly and steadily winning gi*ouud 
and |)opularity in the Deccan. Pliysietal cnlturx' is 
an absolntc nccf\ssity in Maliarashtr'a, innch th(i 
same as in oth(>r jiarts of India, and it makes one’s 
lieart glad to know tiiut ]adi(\s ai’o lioldly ociniiig 
forward te meet that ncx'essity as best they can. 

BllAlIATiVA iSa.NORAMA ()f« THE WaR WETWEEiV 
THE Kafravas AVI) THE PA]yj)A\o\s : By (h Tt Sane 
B. A. Pahlisher : Tim Chifra-Shnla Press, Ikjonn. 
Images 1.97. Price llmpec one. 

There is no dearth of hooks in Indian vcnia- 
euhirs on the story of the frreat Sanskrit epic. 
Mahabbaratn. There are translations and abridf*’ 
meats, large and small, suited to the requirements 
of the various stages of growth and capacity of 
undei-standing of Marathi I’eadors. Still they conic 
and run into several (editions, -which shows the 
trend of the taste of the reading public. 
AVhy well-tried writers do not ply their pen in the 
direction of supplying more pressing needs, of 
Marathi literature is beyond one’s comprehension. 
This is by the way. The book under notice is -v^ell- 
written. The language is graceful and elegant, and 
is profusely interspersed with quotations from old 
popular Marathi poets. But there is one serious 
diRwback in the book. The writer sliares. with 
some other wexlxnown authors the glaring mistake 
of judging men and things of ancient times by ,the 
ethical and religious standards of the twentieth 
century and finding fault with them, becjause they 
do not come up to his expectations. Otherwise the 
bixifc is good reading for grown up men and women 
of moderate learning. ^ 

V. G, Ai*te 
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(FabtI): By V, 71 JRamm 
Bhattatkm* The MmffeMayam Press , Tricjfmr, 
m0\As, S, 

This little book ccmtaiiis five short love’ (?) 
stones which first appeared in the odunms of me 

Pasupat^, a monthly organ of the progressive 
JNamoudin youths residing at Trichur. They are 
written with the ultimate object of creating an 
opinion among the Nambudiris in favour of brining 
about certain reforms in the present unhappy system 
of marriage prevalent in their community. We 
hope that every Kambudiri would read this book 
and hasten to make a fresh search of his heart. 

Well-printed and neatly got up. 

MATKxr-BntJMr (Onam Number): Ths Matru-Bhumi 
Printing and Publishing Oo. Ltd. Calicut, pp. 126. 
Prm m. 1. 

This attractively got-up annual number of the 
Matni-Bhumi contains twenty-eight learned articles 
besides a number of protraits including those of 
Baja Rammohun Rai, Narayana wuniswami, 
Bainarianda Chatterjee and Motilaljee. Among the 
contributors, the names of R. Iswara Pillai, Attoor 
Krishna Pisharoti, Yallathol, Ktmdoor and Ulloor 
m) worth to be mentioned. Of the contributions 
niention must be made of the Aneknt Grematonums 
of Kerala , (illustiated), Sorig of Liberty, Child 
Marriage. Our Duty To^ay and Na/rayang Quru. 

Tlio price of one rupee charged for this Annual 
is only moderate. 

« P. Anujan Achan 


TAMIL 


6. pAtH TO PiHSBisonosr; FubUshed 

wma^hm Mutt, Mad/r^^ 7; 

19, Prwe 2 As, 




the world and the lasting pleasureie d£ Beaven are 
dwelt upon at length ana the constant ihti^pedion 
and regulation of one’s conduct and life jafe ad- 
vocated to attain the latter. - . v 


good translation ol 
tanda Swamiji. The £ 


ecjjfcure br 
ensures of 
feaven are 


OUJARATI 

Gajenbra Mauktiko, compiled 


Yajnik M. A., of Samaldas CoUm , _ ^ _ . 

printed at the Bhagahat Binhgi Eketric JmnUng 
Press, Gondal Photos : I^ke Ps, 2-(L0 ll$2^. 

In the death of Prof. Gajeiidrai G. Buch t sad 
tragedy has happened. He died very young at the 
age of twenty-tour ; thus a very promising life was 
cut off.^ These “cameos” as our compiler calls them, 
are various pieces of his literary work, verse, prose, 
letters and magazine artides, written by the deceased 
during the short, span of life voiichs,afed to him. 
They boar in them the promise of deep culture and' 
much thouglitfulness. Even in their embryonic 
state, one tJOttfes across flashes of genuine wit and 
wise literary studies. His wiitings throughout 
l)reathe a spirit of love for our literature and our 
cx)untry. We mourn with liis friends his untimely 
death and fully appreciate the grciat loss our pro- 
vince has sustained thereby. , He died poor, and it 
is our duty to assist his family by purchasing this 
book in large numbers. 


mpikd by ; Prof. '-B, K, 
as CoUm ; Bhdbfidm^, 
Sinhgi Eketric Jmnmg 
Ps, 2-(L0 


1. YKO.VNTABoruA iSANGTTiTnANA i : By Pamosamy 
Sarnia, pp. 54. Piioe Pe 1. 

A collection of devotional songs sung in praise 
of several loading deities and the author. 

2. Patrol System ; Published by ^ Sarnia 

Brothers,'^ Vepery Madra. 40. Price Four 

amias, 1927. 

A very useful book for a beginnc'r in scout-craft. 

8. Sri Maiiartshi Ramana Charitham: Pub- 
lisJml by Sri Painaniya Vani Book Depot, Thiru- 
mrmamalai. pp. 44. Priee 5 1928. 

An appreciative life of Ramana Swamigal by a 
brother Stmyasin, and his poems. 

4. Majsut NiTiri Sathaciam ok Rasappa Upa- 
THiYAYAit: Published by Sri Sadhu Patna Sgrguru 
Book Depot, Parktoionf Madras, pri. 67. Price As. 
8, 1928. 

The printing and the get-up of the book maintains 
no doubt, the teadition of the publishers. The publi- 
ttition i,s ill-suited to the times when the Brahmm- 
Non-Brahmin feelings are strong and occasions 
not wanting when the original Manusmiritiii is 
burned in public meetings, 

5 . My Master by Swami Vivekananda : Trans- 
lated by P. Narayanasamy Iyer and Published by 
Sri Sadhu Patna Sarguru Book Depot Parktown, 
Madras, pp. 57. Price As. 8. Third Edttwn. 

A good translation pf the famous speech of 
Swamiji on the inspiriug life of Ramakrishna 
Paramahfltoisa. * 


1. Raskttn.t (2) Raskiw.! m Saiugam, (musfical 
scale of Pas Kmij) by Mrs. Santi Ckunilal Barfi- 
vah.^ printed at me Cluirdar Printifig Press, Anand, 
and the News Printing Press, Bombay, pp. 210 : 
19 : 8 and 157. Paper cover udth a photo of Kavi 
Nanalcd. Prm Pc. 1-4-0. and Rs. 2-0-0 0928\ 

Ras or Garbas are songs sung by little girls as 
well as grown up women in Gujfirat ; it is an insti- 
tution peculiar to the province ; it is a pretty sight 
to sec them going round and roimd with ; rythmical ' 
clapping of hands and singing songs to its adeem- ; 
mniment as wt'll as to that of other music. Of 
late many writei’S have written such Pas, tlie most 
popular writer being Kabi Nanalal. Mrs. Shanti has 
Avith the a(;umcn i)ecnliar to her sex, selected the 
txYst songs in her collection, and produced a com- 
pilation, which is one of the best of its kind. With 
great thoughtfulness she has in the other work 
published the musicail scale of the songs selected and 
thus put her work on a scientific basis. She has, 
l)een foi*timate enough to get two writei^s of re- 
nowned ability to help her.— Kavi Nanalal with a 
learned and scholarly introduction to the Kunj and | 
Mr. N. B. Devatia, well knowm for his knowledgei 
of music, with one to the Sarigam. We sin- 
cerely ecngratulate Mi-s. Shanti on the out-turn of 
her abilities, which till now lay dormant, but which 
contains promise in them of still inoro valuable 
work. % 

Anaxd Kunj; By Pmnanlal Nanalal Shah, 
printed at the Sayaji Vijaya t Press, Bm-oda. 
Paper cover, Ulusirated. pp, SO, Price P^ {h8'^0 ^ 
(1928) 
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, Th^.is mrt I of Hliort stones tor delij^htintf and 
mstrwf^Uf; children. Tliey realiy g:ive delight, as 
they are aimpie to understand. 

K. M. h 


TEUTGTT 

Ti Afjik^v : DiganUi Simi Rao B. A 

K A. ife. 2-0-0. VuhluhM at Br^wafin 

hi/ tlm A. (I Pr(!s.s. pp. 210. 

The \%yana. Ohandn Mandali ]ms issued 
tins h()ok as its thirty-sixth hulJetin and the author }ia,s 
trmHxl the course ot Indian, emigration to South Africrji 
trom jts cariu^st times to 1927. The imperialistic, 
attituae f)t the White Race toward.s tlio lloin-s and 
the Indians, the indentured emigrant coolies, th** 
gradiud prospenty of the Indian colonists, tlieir 
Si ^ the Satyagralia movoinoni. of 

iVlahatnia (landhi, th(^ recent attenpds to setth^ llie 
disputes, the appoinlmont of (kimmissionor and the 


defects and the 1927 pact on settlement are clearly 
outlined in a lucid and graphic manner. The position 
of Indians in Kenya and East Afri(;a. is also referred 
to. The author has taken j>ains to consult standard 
authoriti(\s on the subject and 'svitliin the brief 
spacio of t\yo linndrcd and ten pages a brief and 
acourate history of Indian emigration to South Afri(‘a 
IS presenhd to the readers. We heartily commended 
it to the Telugu pnbliij. 

SataK/U1an.;iaui : ^ Isf bnikthf of AndkmgmyUhi’- 
mala pdited Ivj K. Nar/cMvaran—Madrafi. Prim 
Rs\ 1-4-0. pp. 22^. 

This is a compilation of ten SalalmMukt and 
(iach Safakamu lia,s an iritrodiKdion dealing Avitli 
the author, the stylo of the antiior, the siilijoid 
inatter, the date of its composition etc. TMie reinint- 
ing of these almost inaccossihlo iiieces of iioetry 
IS n distiiK't service to the cause of the Telugu 
liUu'atiire ajul as tliese preach hhakii the old as well 
as the yomig (‘.an ja-olitahly read thi'in. 

B. KA>i<,'iiA.M)ii.\ Rau 


TREATMENT OF LOVE IN CLASSICAL SANSKldT POE rUY^-^ 


hy sushi l 

I N our last arlicle, wo atteiupted a biicf 
arid rapid svirvoy of the growth of lo\(o 
poetry in the Veclic, Buddhistic amt Epic; 
lit(‘ratures and indi(*uted some of the cause's 
uidch rc‘ta,r(l(Hl its free dev{.'lopjm‘iit. It is 
not indei'd, until w(‘ come to wliat is known 
as the classical ix'riod of Sanskrit litt'raturc 
that we find love-iioetry blooming in its 
fulness ; and it was this poetry which 
redeemed and vindicated the; ciaims of 
woiiian as^ an object of divinely inspired 
passion. When we come to this period of 
Sanskrit literature find tliat from its very 
dawn lov(^ had cstalilisliod itsdf as one of 
its dominant tli(»mes. In Patanjali's 3Iaba- 
bhasya, belonging at tlie latest to the 2nd 
century B. C., we have referem*es to the 
tales of Yavakrita, Ih’iyangu and Yayati, of 


* In my last article in the Modrrn Reemr for 
I)(ran1>or, 1928. J have in my (.i notations folio we'd 

sbmtlard translatains with just a few modifi(«iions 
wh(U-e I deemed them micessary. In this article the 
translations are generally my own, Init I luiv(‘ avaihxl 
myself of the help given by pj-eviou.s writ(U‘s who 
have in some fuses given rendering.s of parti(*nlar 
veraes. I mnst also acknowledge the gi'iiend lu'lp 
I imve iweivcd from Koitfi’s two Avoiks on classical 
Sanskrit literature ai? wcii as from Winternitz’s 
(romikmedvr hui. Liti. 


KUMAR DE 

* 

Vasayadatta, Sunni in and IRiiinnratlm. 
Nothing is said of the details of th('S(‘ 
storic's, but we know tha,t om.' at least of 
tlu'se, th(‘ tab' of Yasavadatta, must lno>i 
bad lovc' as its underlying tlieme. Patanfali 
also (piotes viu’ses in the ornate lyi’ic measiii‘(^ 
of tli<‘ classical ix'i'iod, and om* Jraguuail?»at 
toast of a line is clearly I'rotic in si;ibjf>(;t'* in 
its de.scription of the morning : 

O fair- !i mix'd one. the co(‘ks unile to viroelaim ! 

J'be full vers(‘ is fortunately supplied 
twelve centuric'S lafei* by Ksbemeiulra, ulio 
quotes it in liis Avieliitya-vicliara but attribute's 
it wrongly to Kumaradasa. 

0 fair jimix'd one, timid of the first union, 

Le-!ivo your iuvei’, abandon tlie close embrace ! 

The cocks unite to proclaim 

That liere is now the hreak of dawn ! 

We ha^'c also a tnulition recorded by 
several Sanskrit authors that there was a 
poet, named Panini, wlio wrote two poems 
entitled Patalavi jay a and Jambuvativijaya, who 
i*.x celled in composing AUU’ses in tlm Upajati 
inoti*G and to Avliom several verses in tliis 
metre are ascribed in the older antliologies. 
As Indian tradition kiioAvs only of one Panini 
who wrote the famous gTOiimar, it is not 
unlikely that the grammarian may haA^e also 
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en a poot. Most of these verses attributed 
lairini are in the fanciful vein but some 
e distinctly erotic in theme. Here is a 
iscription of the evening. 

So close liath the moon, llusliod with the glow 
.passion, seized (he face of nifflit, lovefy with the 
ijilvle ot stars, that in her love she hath not 
ticod that hei* mantle oi darkness had slipped off 
her feet in the Hast. 

NMion the West* united with the 81111 hoj- face 
IS ruddy : the fac'c of the East was dark. There 
no woman who is not jealous. 

. If As\’a,ghosa, the earliest, knowii writer 
i the Kavya-style whoso works liave come 
)wji to us, does not direetly utilisi? the 
<‘)tjvc of love in his qiiasi-roligioiis ,*oems, 
jo anonymons hetaene drama which was 
iJ?coyered in Central Asia along with 
>s\’ag}iosa’s dramatic fmgmoiit and which 
pparently belongs, to the same iieriod, figures 
comfesan and a rogue as chief cluiTneters 
nd coulfl not hii\*e been meant entirely for 
nniosi's of religions edification. Tfie episodic 
1 Naiifli! and Sundari, howe\'m‘, especially 
i tlH‘ fourth canto of Asvagliosa's w(‘il 
nown |)oem, is in tlie best stvl(‘ ot oniab* 
bissical poetry in its description ‘of the love 
t tlie young ,e()u|)]e. But the ascetic in 
Isyaghosa gets tlio upper liand of the poet, 
ed he never misses the opjiortunity of 
eliomg the old dermneiation of woman as tin.' 
<uiree of all evil : 

. Passionaie women causij intoxication : women 
'l^llOlI(. passion carisfvfeai^ Since they briiitf onlv 
<u* and trouine, why sliould one resort; to tliem ? 

Ho raises his v. dee of warning that 
In the words of women tlau'c is honey 1 
In then* lieaifs, there is dc'adly [loison*. 

^ Re})eating tliis luilf-versi* in liis Si/ uj^nnf- 
Pataka, Bhartrihari wittily >siigg(\sts a 
iraetical apiilication at wivicli Asvaghosa 
uinself would pei’hnps have frowned with 
lisgust : 

lienee dotli one di'inlv fi’om these lips. 

And strike! at tliat heart ^dth the fist ! 

Even if love-poems are not profuse in the 
puniest specimens of classical Sanskrit literature, 
it must not be supposed that the passionate, 
element in human nature had in the 
meantime failed to Hnd an adequate expres- 
sion Love had not yet come to its own 
in the Ivunstpoesit*, in the polished and 
axtihcial Kavya-poetry, but in folk-literatui-e, 
the tradition of whieli is to , a great extent 
jireserved in Prakrit, it must have formed 
an absorbing tliome. Much of this popular 
literature which must have developed very 
early, appears to have been lost; but, as 


we have already pointed out, wo cau suOTiae 
its vogue from the way in which the erotic 
lali gatha, called the Question of Sakka, 
found its wa.v delightfully into the sacred 
text of the Digha-Nikaya, as well as tern the 
undoubted lepening it must have supplied to 
the tal(?s ot the Ojhc and its erotic piissages. 
7,. ^^^Biassioned secular hymns of the 
higveda, which wq have already quoted in 
our last arti(ilo and wliieh are indeed out 
of place in (he context in wliicli they occur, 
probably formed the starting piunt as well 
as the iirototypo of this popular emotional 
literature* ; and a tradition of such poetry 
must luiv(‘ survived through long centuries as 
a sti’ong under-current, only occasionally 
coming to the surface in the more 
conventional literatiin?. Jt is perhaps for 
this naison that the earliest love-poetry of 
the classical p(‘riod is to be found not so 
much in 8anslcrit as in Prakrit ; and one of 
tlie largest collections of such early m’otic 
lyrics, going under the name of llala, belongs 
to Prakrit literature. This Pralcrit poetiy is 
doubtless as conventional ns tlie Sanskrit 
and is not foIlv-Jiterature in its true sense ; 
but it is clear that while these ’ early Prakrit 
verses, popular among the masses, liave love 
as their princijial theme, the earlier Sanskrit 
poems give little scope to it. Even admitting 
that the IVakrit lyric is not the prototype 
of the later Sanskrit lyric, the presumption 
IS .still strong that the erotic element which 
had diffused itself in popular litfu’ature 
must have surviA^inl in Prakrit poetry 
and that laba* on it invaded the courtly 
literature writtiai in Sanskrit, ultimately 
becoming its almost universal thi'nio. 

In onhn* t() apiireeiato this so-called 
classical |)oetry it is necessary to* realise the 
conditions nmlor wfiich it was produced and 
the environment in Avhioh it flourihed. In 
this connexion attention must be drawm, in 
the first placi*, to tlie evolution of a multitude 
of lync metres in this literature, which are 
rewrdod freely in the earliest knowr. yste- 
matic work on Prosody attributed to Pingala. 
Ihe epic poets, naturally less sensitive to the 
enects of the rhythmic form, preferred metres 
in which long series of stanzas could lie 
written^ with ease; but the necessity of 
metrical variation in lyric poetry, wliicLi had 
love for its principal theme, accounts for the 
large number of lyric metres evolved in this 
It is somewhat remarkable that the 
iiara^ given to some of these metres are 
epithets of fair maidens. Vidyuu-malfh “chain 
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Kanaka-prabha, “the radiance 
of gold’' ; Oharu-hasini, “sweetly smiling” ; 
Runda-danti, “a ' maiden of budlike teeth” ; 
Tasanta-tilaka, “the ornament of spring” ; 
Sr^dhara, “a maiden with a garland ;” are 
indeed pretty names, but they also point to 
a probable connexion with erotic themes. 

The existence of inscriptions written in 
this style of poetry in the first few centuries 
of the Christian era as well as the form, 
content and general outlook of this poetry 
Hidicates its close connexion with the courts 
of princes, who in many cases are known to 
have been patrons of the great classical poets. 
As a matter of fact, this poetry appears to 
hate been aristocratic from the beginning, 
fostered under the patronage of the wealthy 
or in the courts of the princes. Even if it 
did not lack serious interest, tliis poetry 
naturally reflects the graces ks well as the 
artihcialities of courtly life, and its exuberant 
fancy is quite in lu'cping with the taste 
which prevailed in this atmosphere. In later 
times the science of Poetics attempted and 
considerably ^ succeeded in stereotyping this 
taste into fixed conventions, and in later 
decadent poetry these conventions alone reign 
supreme. But oven in tlie earlier poetry, the 
cousummate elegance of which is undoubted, 
there is very often a marked preference of 
what catches the eye to what touches the 
heart. The court-intluenceundoubtedly w'ent a 
long way not only in fostering a certain 
langoixr and luxuriance of style but also in 
encouraging a taste wliich preferred the 
fantastic and tfie elaborate to the fervid and 
the. spontaneous. 7’he poetry gained in 
rehnement and splejidour but it lost its 
untutored simplicity and its pristine accent 
of passion. Sentimentality replaced sentiment, 
fancy predominated over passion and 
ingenuity took the place of feeling. 

The pessimism of the Buddhistic ideal 
had disappeared, having boon replaced by 
more accomraodating views about the value of 
pleasure. Even the Buddhist author of the 
JSagaiianda does not disdain to weave a love- 
theme into his lofty story of Jimutavahana’s 
self-sacrifice ; and in his benedictory verse 
he does not hesitate to represent the Buddha 
as being rallied upon his hard-heartedness 
by the ladies of Mara’s train. The widely 
diffused Kavya-style and its prevailing love- 
interest invade even the domain of technical 
sciences ; and it is remarkable that the 
mathematician Bhaskaragupta not only uses 
elegant ; metres in his Liiavati but 


presents his algebraical theorems in the 
form of problems explained to a fair 

maiden, of which the phraseology and 
imagery are drawn from the bees and dowers 
and other familiar objects of poetry. The 
celebration of festivals with pomp and grand- 
enr, the amusements of the court and the 
people, the sports in the water, the game of 
the swing, the plucking of flowers, song, 
dance, dramatic performances and other 
diversions, elaborate description of which 
forms the stock-in-trade of most Kavya-poets, 
bear witness not only to this new sense of 
life but also to the general demand for refine- 
ment, beauty and luxury. The people could, 
enjoy heartily the good things of this worlji 
while Inptily believing in the next, fl 
pleasux'o w'ith refinement w’^as sought for in 
life, pleasure with elegance was demanded 
in art. The lovo-poctiy of this period there- 
fore seldom transports or moves deeply either 
with its joy or its sorrow : for love is ooii-| 
coived not in its infinite depth or poignancy, 
nor its ideal beauty, but iii its playful moods 
f»f vivid enjoyment, breaking fortii into deli- 
cate blossoms of fancy. 

But it is not court-life alom^ which iii- 
spired this literature. The prevailing love- 
interest of later classical poetry is explaiuccy 
also by the environment in whicli it gre« 
and from which alone it could obtaiil 
recognition. At tlic centre of it stands 
the ^agaraka, thf3 polished man about 
town, whose culture, tastes and liabits so 
largely inspire this literature, and who is as 
Keith rightly remarks, as typical of it as ’the 
priest or the philosoplier is of the literature 
of the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. Apart 
from the picture we get of him in the litera- 
ture itself, w^e have a vivid slcetch of an 
ancient prototype of the Nagaraka in the 
Kammutra or the Science of Erotics, attri- 
buted to A atsyayana. The well-planned house 
of the Nagaraka, situated near a river or a 
tank, is surrounded by a lovely garden ; in 
r the garden there is, for amusement and repose, 
a summer house, a bower of creepers with 
raised parterre, and a carpeted swing* in a 
shady spot. His living room, balmy ™ with 
ricii perfume, .*.ontains a bed, soft, white, 
frag; ant and 'uxuriously fuimished with oillows 
or cushions. There is also a couch, with a 
kind of stool at the head, on which are 
placed pigments, perfumes, garlands, bark of 
citron, canvas and a box of paint A lute 
hanging from an ivory peg and some books 
to read are also not forgotten. On the ground 
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jre is a spittoon, and not far from the 
ich a round seat with raised back and a 
ard for dice. The Nagaraka spends his 
uning in a bath and elaborate toilet, apply- 
? ointments 'and perfumes to his body, 
ilyrium to his eyes and red paint (alaMalm) 
his lips, chews betel-leaves and the bark of 
ron to add fi*a,grance to his mouth, and 
)ks at himself in the glass. After breakfast, 
listojTS to his parrots, which are kept in a 
ge outside his room, and teaches thein^ new 
rases. He delights in ram and cock lights, 
d other diversions which he enjoys with 
^ friends and companions, the usual hangers- 
, high or low. After a brief midday sleep, 
dresses again and joins the assembly of 
ends. In the evening there is music, 
lowed by joys of love in company with his 
ly friends. These are the every-day duties 
pleasures of the Nagaraka. There are also 
casioiial diveisions and rounds of pleasure. 
i(‘re are festivals, drinking parties, plays, 
•ncerts and ballets to attend to; there are 
(Mai gatlu'rings, often held in the house of 
{‘ ]a(li(.‘s of tlio demi-monde, wIku'o assemble 
:*n of wit and talent, and where artistic and 
'('tic topics are, freely discussed. There are 
(mrsions to be made to the i)arks, picnics 
th(^ groves, or water-sports in the lakes or 
/(MS. In all these diversions and engage- 
('Uts his lady-friends play a great part, and 
dging from Vasaiita-Sena one should think 
at th(; accomplished courtesan occupied an 
iportant position in the social life of this 
niod. 

The pictui'e is, no doubt, heightened and 
ore is much of the dandy and the dilettante 
the Nagaraka and in the society which 
^ frequented : l)ut we need not doubt from 
hat we see elsewhere in Charudatta that 
ere was much genuine culture, character 
id refinement. In later times the Nagaraka 
^gen orated into a mere professional amourist, 
it in the early literature he is figured as 
ch and cultivated, a poet skilled in the arts, 
man of wit and polish — a perfect man of 
le world. He could discuss poetry, painting 
id music as well as delicate problems in 
le doctrine of love, and his remarks shew 
ot only profound acquaintance with the gay 
3iences and arts but also his .extensive 
xperience in the ways of women and a deep 
nowledge of human, especially feminine, 
ature. 

The science of Erotics had indeed a 
rofound influence on the theory and practice 
i the poetry of this period, although we 


must guard against the error of assuming , 
that the classical erotic poetry is^^ ^ m the 
nature of pornography. The standard work 
of Tatsyayana eontains, besides several 
chapters on the art and practice of love, 
sections on the ways and means of winning 
and keeping a lover, on courtship and signs 
of love, on marriage and conduct of married 
life, and not a little on the practical 
psychology of the emotion of love. In these 
matters, the science of Poetics, as embo^ed 
especially in works on the erotic ram, came 
in a line and went hand in hand ; and it 
is almost impossible to appreciate fully the 
merits as w^ell as the defects of Sanskrit 
love-poetry without some knowledge of the 
habits, modes of thought, litcTaiy traditions 
and fundamental poetical postulates recorded 
in these saMras the mere allusion to one of 
wdiich is enough to call up some familiar 
idea or touch some inner chord of sentiment. 
There is much in these treatises, no 
doubt, which gives us an idealised or 
fancihil jiicture ; and the existence of 

tlie people of whom tliey speak was 

just as little a prolonged debauch as a 
prolonged idyll. But marked as these ac- 
counts are with a great deal of heightened 
description or even scholastic formalism, 
there is an unmistakable attempt to do justice 
to facts, not only as they appeared to the 
personal experienc^e of these theorists but 
also to the observation of general usage. 
This is specially true of the earlier works 
which were composted before the ideas had 
become stereotyped into fixed conventions; 
and we cannot refuse to recognise the fact 
that they succeeded in giving us a minute 
and subtle analysis of the erotic emotion, 
the theory of wfiich has an intimate bearing 
on the practice of the poets and in itself 
deserves a separate study. 

But the Sanskrit poet could not also 
forget that beside his elegant royal patron 
and the cultivated Nagaraka, they had more 
exacting audience in the rmika or sakridaya, 
the man of taste, the connoisseur, whose 
expert judgment would be the final test of 
his work. Such a critic, we are told, must 
not only possess technical knowledge 

of the requirements of poetry but also 
a fine capacity of aesthetic enjoyment, 
bom of wide culture and spi pathetic 
identification witii the feelings and 
ideas of the poet. The Indian ideal 

of excellence of poetry is closely ^ 
associated with a peculiar condition of/ 
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aiii<8tic enjoyment known aa the 

sugg&tihn of which is kken as its 
function. Despite dogmas, the theorists are 
careful in adding that this pleasure should 
ho the ultimate end of poetry and that the 
poetic imagination must show itself in 
attaining this end; The demands that are 
made of the poet, therefore, ai*e very 
exacting *, he must not only be initiated 
into th(^ intricacies of theoretic requirements 
but must also possess poetic imagination, 
aided by cuitiire and practice. Even if we 
do not* Ixdieve in Rajasekhara's somewhat 
( lah<iratc account of tlie studies ivliich went 
to make up the finished poet, there can 
h(^ no doubt that considerable emphasis was 
laid l)y theorist upon tlie “cducatioii” <>f 
the i>oet, whose inborn gifts alone would not 
suhieo. It is obvious tliat in such an 
atmosphere poetry gained in reiinement and 
splendour, but natural ease was to a certain 
extent sacriliced for studied edects, and 
retinenient led perforetj to elaboration. 

It is, howevc)’, curious that \vitli the 
exception perJiai)S of tiio Meqhiulahi and tlie 
(lUagovindn { wdth its numerous iiiijtatjf)ns ), 
Sanskrit love-poetry usually takas tlie form, 
•not of a systematic and well-knit poem, but 
of single stan;!as, standing by themselves, 
in which the poet delights to depict a single 
phase of tin* einotioji or a single erotic 
situation in a complete and daintily finishi'd 
form. Such is the case with tli(^ earliest and 
the most interesting, collection of 700 love- 
stanzas, which passes under the name of 
Hala Satavahana and which comprises the 
w'orks of Prakrit |>oets who were probably 
earlier even than Kalidasa. Writlen in 
artificial and carefully studied language and 
metre, they have; niucii that is eoiiventioiial 
and even ariiticial *, but they have also a 
large measure of naturalness and hon.hond<\ 
wdiicli must have been a letlexion of the 
robust and keen perce].»tions of tJie nnsophis- 
cated people at larger Hei'e we have also, 
for the first time, an effective expression 
a)f the sentiment of love in its varying moods 
•and phases, with every degree of reiinement 
or otherwiBe ; and one cannot mistake the 
simpliqtk sincerity and freedom of most 
of thcBO utterances. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea, 
within tte Hmited space at onr disposal, of 
the infinite variety and beauty of these little 
cameos of thought and feeling, or of tlie 
elegance and precision of Hala’s style, or of 
tlie homeliness and rough good sense of Ids 


erotic stanzas. We can only- select liere a 
few specimens, the charming quality of 
which cannot be mistaken. One cannot 
ignore for instance, tlie [simple pathos of 
the following lines which describe the lover s 
pangs of separation : 

The poor girl, wept as long as she w'as able to 
weep; she thinnod as far as her body ’woiilcl l)0 
thin : she sighed as long !as hi^r sighs prevailea. 

^ ’in this mortal, w^orld tlif're is no love iiw from 
deceit; for, otlK‘i*wisc, w'ho could ever siiner the 
pangs of separation, and having sntfoi't^i. who could 
ever live ! (ii). 24). _ , , ^ i • 4 

Today, for one day, dt'ar friend, do not forbid 
me to wee]) : tomorrow when In' go('S, if I am not 
dead, 1 shall not weei). fiv, 2) , . , 

It is the fault of the ladies that ilioir lovers, 
wlnai ahi’oad. are hearllc,ss ; not until ^ two or throe 
of them di(‘, the pangs of s^'fiaration will ever cease. 
(vi,80) ■ 

“Most of the night IS gone, now sleep!' why 
do you say this to me, my fihnids. You do su'ep ; 
the smell of the sHftJinliku flowers pri.on.mtH me 
irom sU.'(‘i)ing, {v,i2). . . . 

ltap))y ai’c those ladies who h ive a sight of 
their beloved even in diH'ains. Williont liim even 
sI(.H‘p does not come ; how ('an one have dn'aius ! 
(iv,!17) 

But a more stoianl or imaginatii'e loier 
consoles iiimself ; 

The Ixwity si ill Jives in my eyes, (ha lonrii on 
my body, fJie W(.irds in my ear, tJu' heart is still 
fixed on ni.v lieart™ w^liat then hat h destiny taken 
aw'ay ? tii, .42) 

On being asked by lier’ lover to remembf.’i’, 
tip' maiden I’eplies : 

flo alone is to be remeinliered wlio di'ops out 
»'ven for a rnoineiit Irom tlie luvirt. Ii 0 \'e is not 
Jove indeed if it ixxpiires rememliering. (i,9o,) 

The joy of fnltilment in love also finds 
frank expression ; 

A Jover is always jileasing ; wlien seen, lie 
gJfKldens the eyes ; when s|)olven about, be biiugs 
deiigiit to die eai's ; when thought of, h (3 is the 
lord of the Jieart. (vii.r)l) 

But the exiieetation or the cliarni of asso- 
ciation, says one lovei’, is better than fulfil- 
ment : 

Lot, alone the most preeious and plexsing sight 
of her face ; even the sight of the villagt:i wheixi 
she lives brings delight to the heart at once. (ii,68) 

Aniaru repeats the same? sentiment, saying : 
“Let alone the attainment of her impetuous 
embrace, even wandering about the I’oad on 
the outskirts of her house brings infinite 
delight a description which w'ould remind 
one of Madhava 's w^anderings about the house 
of Malati. Here is a fine touch in describing 
a lady’s beauty : 

On -whichevei* fiart of her body one’s eyes 
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lall they remain fixed t^ere. , No- one has. seen 
the beaiity of her wtihle pemtL (iii; 34) 

A fine picture of the adolescent heroine 
secretly thinking of her lover is given in the 
words of her companion : 

If he is not your beloved, then why, when his 
' name is tien, doth your face bloom like the lotus 
at the touch of the sun’s rays ? (iv, 43) 

Another young girl confides to her friend : 

When the beloved, comes hear, I shall cover 
my eyes with both hands, as if 1 do not want to 
see him ; but how shall I pi'event my limbs from 
being thrilled with joy and betray their thrill like 
the kad^mha flower ? (iv, 14) 

Disappointed or hopeless love also finds 
bitter expression : 

Once have I fi*eed myself from the snare of love, 
almost at the c‘X)st of my life. 0 m-etched heart, 
now cease ; never cast thy affection anywhere, 
(ii, 52) 

“Of wliora are you thinking,” ? Being asked 
thus, she began to weep bitteiiy, saying “wlio is 
tlieie foi; me to think of ?” And slie made us all 
weep, dv, 89^ 

Here is a dignified rebuke administered 
by a lady to her fickle lover : 

- These are sincere wonis wtoeh procM^od from 
the heart. Go away ! AVliat is the use of words 
which proceeds merely fi’oin the lips ? (v, 51) 

A more pathetic touch : 

Let alone wliat jieople saj^; your own heart will 
toll you. You have betjome so indiffertmt now 
that you are not oven fit to be rebulved. (iii, 1) 

She tiTily Imth beauty and worth ; while we are 
ugly and worthless. But, say, should eveiy one 
w^ho is not like her lias notliing but to die ? (vi,ll) 

Be not angr^^ dear. Who is angry ?” You, 
0 fair-limbed one”* “How can one be angry mth 
a stianger “Wlio is a stranger?” “You, my 
lord.” “But how ?” “On account of my thoughtlevss- 
ness.” (iv, 84) 

Even elaborate conceits are sometimes very 
finely utilised ; 

Separation fiorn her beloved is like a saw which 
is (Jutting ^hor heart asunder ; the stream of her 
tears, tarnished by collyrium, appears like the 
dark measuring (Xim. di, oS) 

As she rises from her bath, her flowing hair, 
having once received tiie touch of her hips, is 
dripping water, as if it were, weeping for fear of 
being tied up. (vi, 55) 

Not less refreshing are the touches of sly 
humour and gentle banter which mark a large 
number of these verses. When .Krishna blows 
away with his breath the dust from Radha's 
face, he removes at the same time brightness 
from the faces of other milkmaids. On 
hearing Yasoda say that Krishna is but a 
child the maidens of the village smile know^ 
ingly at the so-called infant. The wife is 
angry and offended, the husband falls at her 
feet in penitence ; their little boy spoils the 
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pathetic effect by seizing opportunity of 
riding on papa’s back* so . the in^censed 
mother could hardly, repress her laugh. As 
the fair maiden pours out water for the 
thii^ty traveller he feasts his eyes on her 
and lets the water escape though his fingers, 
while she with equal desire lessens the 
stream of water. The naughty wife pretends 
to be bitten by a scorpion in order fco go to 
the house of the doctor who loves her. 
Attracted by the beauty of tlio flower-girrs 
arms the idle village-youth wanders about 
and slyly asks tlie price of the garlands, 
although he has no intention to purctaise 
tiiem. The maiden who guards the field has 
no rest from the passer-by, who insists on 
asking her tlvo way, liowever well he knows 
it. The lover Mis at the feet of the angry 
maiden ; that the anger has already left her 
heart is shown by the tenderness witii wliich 
she unloosens locks of liis hair^^ which has 
got entangled in her anklet. “That a bee 
desires to drink honey from this and that 
flower is not the fault of the bee but of 
those insipid flowers,” remaiks a cyniwil lover. 
A w^oman vows to worship the feet of the 
Love-god, not only in this life but also in 
the next, only if ho would pierce her 
beloved’s heart with the selfsame arrow with 
which he has pierced hers. “Whoever teaches 
woman the art of Love ? Though untutored 
the course of their affection teaches them 
all.” Finding the enraged damsel engaged in 
cooking and attempting to hide her anger 
by the pretence of blowing at the fire, the 
lover tries to appease her by indulging in a 
delicate piece of flattery that, while the fire 
can drink the fragrant breath of her breath 
it will only smoke and not blaze, fully 
knowing that if it blazes she will blow no 
more. Once bitten, twice shy ; the monkey 
which mistook a bee for a black plum will 
pause before it ventures again. A young lady 
wonders why all gossip centres on her lover 
alone ; is there only one young man in 
the village ? The young couple has 
quarrelled and pretend to sleep with 
breathless silence and eager ears, —“it 
remains to be seen which of them will stick 
to the last ! The young wife teaches a lesson 
to the wayward brother of her husband by 
drawing on the wall the picture of 
Lakshmana’s devotion to Sita. ^ Finding the 
thick foliage of the fig tree where she has 
all her assipations diminished by the 
wayfarer tearing off iis leaves, tiie ingenious 
girl secretly besmears them with White j>aint 
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m ^ tbat it may ^ miatakm for the dtmg 
of birds. A witty girl rebokes her fickle 
lover: *TVoin fer’facse, to your face, 
from your face to my feet, tbe wretched 
Ulaicu has come to a sowy plight in its 
travel from place to place !” The lover’s heart 
is filled up by thousands of womem the poor 
girl is unable to flud a place in it ; hence 
she is making her already thin body still thinner 
and thinner ! A deeper hote of pathos is 
struck when it is described how a wife, 
rejoicing at her husband’s home-coming, still 
hesitiites to deck herself in gay robes lest 
she add to the grief of her poor lonely 
neighbour whose husband is still delaying 
his return. To the question why the bust of 
a woman never remains firm, it is wittily 
rejdied that nothing stays firmly on the heart 
of a woman. A woman resorting to lier 
rtnulezvous is warned not to go out on a 
dark niglit, as she will be noticed all the 
juore like lamplight in the dark. A disappoint- 
ed lover laments ; “Su('h is the spark of 
disappointed love that it goes out in a dried- 
up iwart, hut blazes nil the more quickly h 
the heart which is succulent /” The travellei 
seeking rest and lodging is often the subject 
of delicate addresses ; 

At midday tlu^ sliadow does not move out, ov<m 
a little way from the body, for fear of heat ; so 
travellcj*, wliy not rest by me ? 

The night is dark ; my husl)and is away from 
liome ; the house is CMiipty ; pray come, 0 travolha*, 
to giiaid me from robtei’S. 

My mother-in-liiw^ sleepvS here, and here myself ; 
mark it well while there is daylight, lest, () 
wayfarer, you tumble into our beds at niglit. 

In spite of these rather lengthy quotations, 
it is almost impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the extraordinary variety and elegance 
of the seven ihundred poems collected 
together by Hala, the majority of which are 
erotic in tlieme. They consist of isolated 
stanzas witliout any inner connexion but 
each by itself has a finished form and a 
chaim of its own. They celebrate the joys 
and son‘ows, changes and chances, moods, 
faueies and imaginations, quips, cranks and 
waptop wiles, all the tragedy and comedy 
of that passion which is half of the sense 
and half of the spirit, sometimes wholly of 
fbe sense, and sometimes wholly of the 
spirit Iq, this respect the Satukas or 
centuries of Hala as well as that of Amaru 
which we shall take up presently, occupy a 
unique position in 'Indian love-poetry. They 
not only demonsfrate for .the first time that 
love can very well form ‘the exclusive theme 


of poetry and hundreds of verses eau be 
written on its manifold phases, but also 
start the tradition of the love-lyric in the 
stanza-form, in which the aim is to ile]^^ 
within the restricted scope of a Solitary 
self-standing verse some definite phase of the 
emotion. Such miniature painting is a task 
of no small difficulty : for, it involves a 
perfect expression of a pregnant idea or an 
intense emotion within very restricted limits 
by just a few^ precise and elegant touches of 
the brush. The effect, again, which these 
stanzas achieve, as Keith has remarked, is 
synthetic and entirely opposed to that of 
the analytic methods of modern poetry ; and 
the incidental difficulties of translating them 
into English are thus indicated by the same 
critic : 

“The extraordinary ))o\verof (‘oiiipression on which 
Sanskrit posst'sses is seen here jit its best ; the 
oUect on the mind is that of a i)e]deet wdiole in 
’which the ])arts eoalesce by irujor ntM^ossity, and 
the impression thus (*roatod on the mind ('annot be 
produced in an analytictal spee('h like English, in 
which it is necessary to convey the same content 
not in a single sentence synthetiesUy merged into 
a whole, like the idea which it expresses, but in 
fiseries of loosely cmnected predmation/'* 

if in Fraki'it the highest distinction as a 
poet, who can gi^'e beautiful and varied 
expression to the emotion of love, belongs 
to Hala, in Sanskrit the distinction must 
belong without question to Amaru, about whose 
life and date as little is known as those of 
Hala, Amani is less wide in range but he 
perhaps strikes a deeper and more poignant 
note. Ho does not confine himself to the 
nan'ow limits of the artificial arya metre but 
allows himself greater metrical variety and 
more freedom of space. His employment 
of long sonorous metres as well as light 
lyric measures not only relieves the monotony 
of metrical effect but also adds richness, 
weight and music to hi.s well wrought verses. 
Truly has Anandavardhana praised Amaru’s 
verses as containing the veritable ambrosia 
of poetry; and in illustrating the theme of 
love as a sentiment in poetry, all technical 
writers on poetics have freely used Amaru 
as one of the original and best sources. In 
Sanskrit imaginative literature Amaru must 
be regarded as the herald of a new develop- 
ment, of which the result is best seen in 
the remarkable finepess of conception, richness 
of expression and delicacy of thought and 
feeling of the love-poems of later Satakas 
as well as of numerous Sanskrit anthologies. 

* History of Sanskrit Idt p. 178. 







Lote fe ooac^itli m tii© migWiest of all 
the go4s, mi the poet dediareg in a bene- 
dictorjr IW2^ that the face of the fair one . 
wonld bring the desired good,-— what is the 
use of invokiug Hari, Hara and Brahma ? 
He who Msses the fair maiden drinks of 
ambrosia ; the laborious but foolish gods 
churned the ocean for nothing! But 


sl]^6,.the young wife n^ys his speech by piac^ 
before its beak a piece of ruby from her ear-rings 
on the pretext of giving him seeds of the 
pomegianate. 

He futility of hw anger in the presence 
of her beloved is described with the same 
graceful touch: 


Amaru’s poems are poems about love, not 
in its simplicities, but in its subtle moments. 
It is not, a«^ in the 8aptasati of Hala, the 
picture of simple loves set among simple 
scenes and fostered by the seasons, but 
Amaru describes in his inimitable series of 
verses the infinite moods and fancies of love, 
its lights and shades, its vagaries, its strange 
turns, unexpected thoughts and unknown 
impulses creating varied circumstances. Love 
does not stand alone as an isolated passion, as 
• in the true love-lyric but is imaged with all its 
attendant facts and situations which enhance 
its pleasure and stimulates its pain. 

The necessity of compressing synthetically 
olie whole idea or situation within the limits 
of a single verso not only gives a precision 
and elegance to the style, but also presents 
in each verse a complete picture in a finely 
finished form. The most graceful and true 
are the pictures which Amaru draws of the 
adolescent and artless maiden, the mugdhu^ 
whom tlie Sanskrit poets depict with a 
loving touch. When her companions rebuke 


I have knit my eye*brows into a frown, but my 
eyes still , long to gaze at him : I have i©sti?ainea 
my sjjeaking, but this wretched face still lights up 
wi^ a smile : 1 have made my heart, stem and 
cold, blit my limbs cannot help being thrilled. I 
do not know how I shall be able to keep up my 
anger when once I sec him face to face. 

, I turned my face down from the divcK’tion of 
his face and fixed my looks on my feet ; I stopped 
my eagoi* eM^s fmm lisfrning to his woixls ; I 
concealed witli both hands tJie thrill on my sweat- 
ing cheeks ; but, 0 friends, what shall I do to 
prevent the knots on my IxKlies from bursting into 
piec^es ? 

Just a touch of tenderness or pathos 
enhances the beauty of the picture : 

At the first offence given to, her by her 
husband, she cannotj without the aid of her cqin- 
Iianions, think of a witty rebuke to addiws to liiiii, 
nor can she show her emotion by a playful inoye- 
ment of her limbs. With her lotus-eyes flurried 
aud expanded, the poor girl only wfxrps, and her 
clear and profuse tears roll in showers down her 
pure cdieoks. 

A tender dialogue between a maiden and 
her lover is compressed with a maiweUous 
pathetic effect : 


her for her youthful simplicity in making 
herself too agreeable to her lover, and 
teaches her proper pride and artfulness, the 
maiden, with a face full of alarm, replies 
with a characteristic naivete ; “Speak low, 
lest my lover, who abides in my heart, 
should hear what you say !” Equally 


"My girl !*’ “My lord !“ “Stay your anger, 0 
proud one I “What have I done through anger ?” 
“Art thou then wearied of me ?” “Tlioii hast done 
nothing wrong, all the fault is mine.” “Why then 
axi thou w'tM>ping With (rhoked voice ?” “Before 
whom do J weep "Why before me.” “Who am 
I to thee V” "My Beloved.” “I am not, —and so dt) 
I w^cep.” 


charming are the pictures of the newly The lightly drawn pictures of lovers’ 
wedded wife : quarrel and reconciliation are often enlivened 


When her husband touches her ganuent she 
bends her head in shyness ; when he ^ seeks a 
sudden embrace, she moves aw^ay her limbs in 
modesty ; when her eyes fall on her laughing 
companions, she is unable to speak ; at the first 
jest, the heart of the newly wedd^ wife is oppressed 
with bashfulness. 

A touch of quiet humour sometimes 
enlivens the picture : 

Seeing her (jhamber empty, the young wife rose 
gently from her couch, and having g^ed intently 
on the face of her husband who was feigning sleep, 
she kissed him unsuspectingly. But when she saw 
his cheeks thrilled by her touch, she bent her 
head in shame, only to be kissed long and lovingly 
by her lover as he laughed at her distiess. 

The house-parrot overheard at night the wowis 


by a touch of quiet humour ; 

Lying together on the same bed mid inwardly 
grieved, the young couple averied their faces from 
each other; eager for reconciliation in their inmost 
heart but outwardly keejiing up their pride, they 
could not speak. In a little wnile, as they threw 
side^long gjances at each other, their looks met, the 
barrier of pride broke down, and with a sudden 
laughter they threw their aims roimd each other’s 
neck. , 

Lying together on the same bed, the young 
maiden, hearing her rival’s name, averted her head 
in anger and vehemently repulsed he^^lov^, des- 
pite ms flatteries. But as he stayed still for a while, 
strai^taway she turned her neck slowly, fearing 
lest he had fallen asleep. 

At her lover who was at fault hei’ eyes were 
deft in assuming various aspects, When he was at 
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a they were restless ; when he began to 

they were averted; when he desirSi an 
embrace, they weie expanded; when he touched her 
ig^ment, the brows became arched with anger ; 
When at last he fell at the feet of the proud lady, 
the^eyes were misty and wet with tears. 

bhe avoided sitting on the same couch by rising 
forward to meet him; she thwarted his impetuous 
embrace by feigning to fetch betel; she prevented 
mtimate talk by en;^ing her attendants near by ; 
the clever lady gratified her anger even by the 
pretence of serving her lover. 

But sometimes a touch of sadness tones 
down the picture ; 

. ‘‘Let my heart burst and Love at his will ema- 
ciate my frame, and yet, dear friends, I will have 
no more of my fickle lover,” thus hotly in high 
anger spoke the gazelle-eyed one, but anxiously did 
she gaze on the path by which her beloved would 
come. 

The effect of the maiden’s anger is often 
vividly described by the words of her 
friends : 

The beloved of tliy life witli his head bowed 
^wn, standeth without, drawing idle figures on 
the ground; tliy (ioinpanions have left their food, 
mid their eyes arc swollen with constant -weeping; 
the parrots m the cage no more laugh or speak; 
pd thme own state is this ! 0 hard-hearted maiden, 
lay aside thy anger. 

And the hard-hearted maiden is warned 
lest she alienate her lover’s affection by 
a show of too much anger : 

Why, angrj^ one, dost thou cry silently, ever 
l)r^s^llng away witli thy finger-tips the flow of thy 
tears i The time will (XHiie when thou wilt weev) 
more loudly and bitterly vStill ; for thy beloved, 
weaned, ot. soothing tht>e will grow^ indifferent at 
thy unde w'hicli has soanid high at the bidding 
or thy treacherous advisei’s. 

There are young maidens here in every hou.se; 
go and ask them if their lovers fall at their feet, as 
thy lielovcxi does, grovelling like a slave. Thou 
dost hann thyself alone by lending thy ears to the 
mad aavw of evil friends. Men are hard to win 
t»a(iK onxje the bond of afteetion is severed. 

The young lady has to repoii: when her 
lover takes her anger seriously : 

In playful anger dear friend, I just said to my 
l)elovea, “Depart,” and straiglit aw-ii^y tlie hard- 
lumrted one sprang from tlie couch and went indeed. 
For tJiat cruel one who broke off love so violently, 
my shameless heart yeains again, and wdiat can 
1 do? 

A pretty picture of an impatient maiden 
whose beloved lias returned home after a 
long sojourn abroad: 

Th(' beloved hath come bac^k, and with him have 
retunied himdi’ed desires. The pale lady passed 
the (hiy-time in impatience, but in the evenii^ 
the witless* people of the house enga^ liim in 
endless eonvei'sation. “Soinething has Mttmi me”, 
so saying she wav(?d her silken gaiment, as if in 
a flun^, and put out the light thereby, witli a 
heart impatient with desire. 


A lover is trying to appease the enraged 
maiden with a delicate piece of flattery ; 

The palm of thy hand hath rubbed the decora- 
tion off thy cheek ; the sighs have drunk the sweet 
nectar of thy lips ; the sob, embracing thy throat 
for a while, hath made the slopes of thy bosom 
tremulous. 0 thou implacable one, thine anger 
today has liecome thy beloved, and not we. 

It is very often that light-hearted love 
is described, love fulfilled or assured of 
fulfilment. But sometimes a de^^per note 
is struck : 

Where a more frowm w’-as enough show of anger, 
w^here silence was enough reproof, where a mutual 
smile wuis enough entreaty, wiiere a look w^as an 
ac'.t of grace—of tliat love see here only the niins 
today ! Thou rollest at my feet in long enti*caty, 
and I have becomes so gracicless that my anger 
does not leave me. 

“Why this extreme thirmess of thy limbs ? Why 
dost thou ti'embie V And why, beloved, so pale are 
thy cheeks and thy face ?” wlum the lord of her 
life thus questioned her, she replied. *‘It is ray 
nature,” and moved away with a sigh to lot fall 
elsewiiere tlie burden of tc'ai's wliii'h w^eighed dowm 
her eyolashas. 

Long she gazed on him w’ith beseeching eyes, 
then entreated iiini with folded hands, then grasped 
the hem of his garment, tlien frankly embraced 
him. The pitiless det*eiver brnslu'd aw^ay all licr 
advances juid started to leave hej*. Ihit sIkj abon- 
doned liei* life fii’st for love, mid then Inn* lover. 

So then this our body became, first, one and 
undivided. After that, tlioii wert no longer the 
beloved, nor w%as I, bcu'eft of all hope, youi* dailing. 
Today thou aii the? lord, and w^cj ai’e only thy wife'. 
1 have received all that my adaimmt heait; deserves. 

It must be notc'd that the last verso, 
thongli usually found in most editions of 
Amaru’s text, has been attributed to a lady 
poet, named Bhavakadevi, in some of the 
older anthologies. 

The tears of the maiden forbid the 
departure of the lover, bent on a long 
journey away from home : 

“0 Indoved, when wdlt thou come l)ack ? At the 
end of this w^ateh ? In the midday ? Even af'cr 
that ? Or, is it aftei* the wdiole day is gone ?” 
When hei‘ lover was iireparing to start on a journey 
of a hundi-ed days, the artless maidon beguiled his 
heart with such sobbing word.s, aceomiKinied by a 
showier of tears. 

“0 fair Beloved, those wlio go abroad, do they 
not meot again ? Thon art too thin and w^eak ; 
thou must not have anxiety for me.” When I 
said tliis with a sob in my throat, her eves, with their 
pupils fixed in embarassing shyness, drank up the 
falling tears, and her faint smile betmyed her iii- 
waifl resolve of death tc) come. 

When the dcuu' lover went away, my bracelet 
and my unobstnicted tears went wdth liim ; my 
jiatience stayed not a moment; my heai't, wanted 
to go aliead. When my Moved made up his mind 
to go, everj' thing went with him. Since thou hast 
also to go With him, why then, 0 Life, dost thon 
, leave the company of tliat dear friend ? 
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Here is a pretty picture of the anxious 
dfe who is expecting her husband back from 
broad every moment : 

The wife of tlie wayfarer gazes on the path by 
diich her beloved would wme, so far as the eyes 
an reach, unhl, as the darknesss of night falls and 
onfuses the paths, discouraged and sorrowful, she 
sikes one step to return to her home, but swiftly 
urns again her head to gaze, lest even at that very 
loment he might have come l)ack. 

It must not *be supposed that these few 
specimens, imperfectly rendered in an alien 
tongue, exhaust all that is fine in tliis centjuiy 
of love-stanzas. . Almost every poem in this 
collection has ar charm of its own. The verses 
have all tlie perfection of miniature word- 
pictures, of which Sanskrit is pre-eminently 
capable. All of them treat of love in its 
varied aspects, often youthful and impass- 
ioned love, in wliicli the senses and the spirit 
meet, with all the emotions of longing, hope, 
jealousy, anger, disaj)pointment, despair, re- 
conciliation and fniition. They are marked 
by a spirit of closeness to life and common 
realities which is not often seen in the laboui*- 
ed Sanslcrit court-epics, as well as by a simplici- 
ty ahcl directness, a complete liarmony of sound 
and sense and a freedom from mere rhetoric 


which makes a strong appeal to mbderii taste* 
and interest. But on ^eir surface the 
light of jewelled fancy plays and makes 
beautiful even the pains and pwgs which 
are inseparable from the joys of kre. It is 
true that there is much of sentimentally 
rather than true sentiment in the verses jn 
which the poet weeps, rather weakly, over the 
sorrows of his temporary separation. Occa- 
sionally a deeper note is struck, but very 
seldom we have the sense of that irrevocable 
loss which alone evokes trae pathos. It is 
not love tossed on the stormy seas of man- 
hood and womanhood, nor is it that mighty 
passion, serious, infinite and divine, which 
leads to a richer and wider life. But, as we 
have alrealy pointed out, Sanskrit lyric 
poets delight in depicting the playful moods 
of love, its aspect of Hhi, in which even sorrow 
becomes a luxury. They speak to us, no 
doubt, in tones of unmistakable seriousness ; 
but when they touch a deeper chord, the 
note of sorrow is seldom poignant but is 
rendered pleasing by a truly poetic enjoy- 
ment of its tender and patlietic implications. 
In this both the theoiy and practice of 
Sanskrit poetry agree. 
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Mbb BAokmtii Lomxhx whose portrait daughter of the late Eai Bahadur Makund 
we publishsed in these pages last year Rao> Executive Engineer P. w. and 

after her return from a tour in Europe cousin of H. H. Indirabai, the junior 

with the Hon ’ble Mr. Y. J. Patel, is the Maharani Holker of Indore. She passed 

first Indian lady to become the editor of a the B. A. Examination of the Bombay 

daily journal University last year, taking honours in English 



Mrs. J. K. Bappu 

She is a member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporatioii, one of the first batch to enter 
that body. She is now the editor of 
a very widely circulated yemacular daily, 
Hindusthau and Prajami tra, owned and run 
by her fate. , 

Miss Uuijm H. Makund Rao, the grand 


literature. She is the first Hindu lady 
who is appointed to the femour of a college 
fellowship. She teaches English to junior 
stndenii in the Wilson Cotlege. 

Mbs. j. K Bappu is a keen social 
worker. She takes great interest in cMld 
welfare ' and in temperance worL She is 
an Indian Christian and is very popular 




ainong xne non-cnnstaan' ladies of ihe town. 
She is wife of the headmaster of ttie 
local high school 


of Mr. Kaxteekji 
Son^i, pleader, and ex-chairman Cf the 
munidpalify of Cannanore, Malabar, is the 
first Pairsl lady in South India to be 


Miss, A. J. Watoha, b. a. (Hons) the first 
Farsi lady graduate of the Kernatak College, 
Dharwar, who passed her B. A. Exarainatiou 
with second class honours this year. 


Mrs. M. Sorabji 
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Um L. Kaiimnia 

appointed Special Magistrate of the bench 
of magisti*ate in Cannanor(3, 

Miss. L. Kamcnni, has been nominated by 
the Governments of Madras to be a member 
of the Bellary MuniGipal Council. 

Mrs. J. S. Justin, has been appointed 


member of the disti’ict educational council 
Tinnevelly. . ’ 

Mrs. Tiiottakat Janaki ajima, Trichur 
is the hirst lady to’ be' appointed Honorary 
Bench Magistrate in Cochin State. Coming 
of a respectable family, with high connec- 
tions, she fully deserves the honour 
conferred upon her by the government. 




THE P 08 EION MBDiO.!! BOREAttOBiOY ASfl THE BHflES 
OF THE MEBIGAL PKOFESSION IN INWA. 

By DR. SIR NIDRATAN SIRCAR m.a., a u u 


T his is an age of congresses and confer- 
ences, in other words, of social deliber- 
ation, as a means to social action. 
But In India throughout the ages a conference 
or Parisat has meant something more than 
this. Even the Tidyas (sciences), including the 
Ayurveda itself, appear to have originated in 
conferences, parisats and sangams, assembled 
in some forest retreat or some ancient seat 
of learning. Indeed, the medical sastras contain 
records of some of these assemblies where 
sages gathered from aU parts of India from 
Balkh to Benares, from Taxila to Koshala 
under the presidency ofBhagavan Atreya, the 
reputed founder of the Charaka School of 
Medicine, 

But never was a conference more neces- 
sary to medical men than at the present 
itnonient, wheir so many grave and momentous 
pioblems, on which hang the issues of life 
and death for our people, demand an anxious 
consideration. The Reception Committee have 
already drawn your attention to some of 
the more prominent questions bearing on 
the position of the medical profession in 
India in relation to the state, to the organi- 
sation of scientific research and study, to 
public health and sanitary administration and 
to medical ethics. The foremost of these 
is undoubtedly that of public health and sani- 
tation, a problem whieh has been often discussed 
in recent years in India and abroad from an 
angle of vision other than what may claim 
to be national and Indian. These movements — 
foreign as they were in inception---represented 
the pressure of world opinion acting on the 
medical and hygienic situation in this country. 
Some of the ‘missions’- iire of momentous 
significance, but tlieir usefulness would have 
been greatly increased if they had brought borne 
to the Indian adminisferation its grievous 
failure to deal with the mass of preventible 
death and sickness in the country by an 
intensive plan of campaign. The statistics 
of .preventible mortality and sickness in India 
were indeed dismal and even more so was 
the provision in *the medical and sanitation 
budgets as against the mcartality %ures (and 
this in spite of the strenuous . dferts of the 
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weU-meaning but helpless ministers in the 
provinces). All this wbuld have constituted 
an outstanding reproach to any civilised 
administration professing a high standard of 
efficiency. The facts were shocking to the 
International conscience and some relief 
was necessary. That was provided by placing 
the ignorant and ill-conditioned Indian in 
the dock at the bar of civilized humanity. 
The picture was drawn in lurid colours, 
presenting a fifth of the liuman race as in 
bondage to evil customs and unnatural 
practices, and as a standing “menace” to 
the rest of the world. Some of our foreign 
mentors charged India with the guilt 
of spreading plagues and pestilences which 
are the scourge of mankind, forgetting that in 
the history of epidemics, from Syphilis (Feranga 
Roga) in the sixteenth century to Influenza 
in the twentieth, the “coloured” peoples of the 
East have often, boon decimated by diseases 
of foreign importation— fogetting also that 
in all contacts of “civilised” with “backward 
and primitive” peoples the former have been 
the carriers not only of the germs of vice 
Wt also of the germs of that social malaise 
which through an insidious decline of fertility 
has carried off most of the primitive stocks 
from the face of the earth. Again the socM 
hygienists condemned the majority of Indians 
as carrying the poison of venereal diseases 
in their veins, forgetting their own statistics 
in this respect. 

As for Ijeprosy, that universal scourge of 
mankind, of which there is seeming evidence 
even in prehistoric relics, though fortunately 
it has disappeared in many western countries, 
there is a grim humour in charging Judia on 
ttis score in utter forgetfulnesp of the fact that 
India has been mstriimenf^ in saving man- 
kind from this fell disease or . at 'any rate 
in procumg substantial relief; for, the 
muoh-vauirted recent advances in its treatipefit 
actiiafly derived their* inspiration and were 
but a scientific ; extension of the indigenous 
practices ' based on Indian medical 
■tr^ttises.:’:' 

In fact all the evidence goes to shew 
that the social, and economic distifrbances 
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have followed In the wake of 
wegtoo dvilisation. breaking in upon natural 
or primitive stocks and upon commanal 
organisations based on a pW oi simple out- 
door living, has led to a detoioration of the 
IndiAn constitution with loss of staying 
power—tho power to resist and to 

recuperate. The iiioreasing pressure on 

the soil of an increasing agricultural 
population, together with the economic 

destitution of the artisan classes exposed to 

n ruthless competition with the forces of 
modem machinery and capitalism, is no 
doubt the ultimate cause of this loss of 
staying power, as evidenced by the pheno- 
menal excess in our mortality and sickness 
rates ; and in some parts of the country, 
MS the Bengal delta, the neglect of the old 
irrigation system, aggravated by colossal 
blunders of embankment and railway align- 
ment, appears to have been responsible for 
turning a land of peace and plenty into a 
home of stark want and fell disease; 

But if thjis is the situation in Fndia, it should 
not be a hopeless one. It is amenable to 
administrative and legislative remedies. A sani- 
tary campaign must go hand in liand with a 
well-conceived scheme of agrarian and 
iadastrial reform. A co-ordinated policy like 
this can be carried to a successful issue only 
by a national and nationally-niinded govern- 
niont Both the Hindu and Mohammedan i 
administrators of old gave a better 1 
acconnt of tiieir stewardship. ft was s 
no less a British statesman than Lord ( 
Ampthill, who in opening the King Institute t 
of preventive medicine in Madras declared t 
that "'the great law-giver Mauu was one of e 
the greatest sanitary reformei’s the world p 
has ever seen.” But judge the sanitary 
c-ampaign of our modern law-givers and n 
administrators by any modern standard of q 
efficiency in the prevention, elimination or si 
reduction of epidemic diseases or in going d 


if to Malthus, like charity, f ^Wtnde 

i of sins. . ^ ^ ^ 

tl The secret of this unfortunate dfaatiou is 
r not hard to read. An aBen 
e a people’s life and fortune is a 

g contradiction in terras. Sanitation, like 

0 education, is a social business .and can b(3 

1 successfully conducted and adminilteredvonly 
1 by a social agency which is an Organic 
c member of the society itself ; witness the 
3 Bengal Co-operative Antimalarial Society, 
f the Bengal Health Association and the 
n Bengal Social Service League and similar or- 
f ganisations in other provinces. Principal Eams- 
- botham has perceived this truth in the sphen 
s of higher education. It is equally axiomati( 

, in the sphere not merely of medical educatior 
1 but also of medical and sanitary administra- 
I tion. For among the governing factors in al 
sanitaiy reforms and movements are the socia 
‘ and the economic conditions of life, the eiv 
vironmeiit, material as well as moral, and abov( 
all, the psychology of the people :~and an aliei 
administration, out of touch with these living 
realities, will either run counter to them anc 
be brought up against a dead wall of irremov 
able and irremediable social ’facts or, wear} 
of fighting half-understood obstacles in tin 
path, grow funky and timid and fight sh) 
of all social legislation oven in the hos) 
interests of the people’s Jives and health. 
Sometimes indeed the mischief does not stop 
there. It goes on breeding * jealousy and 
suspicioji and, in the last phase an intolerance 
even to madness and a sanitary administra- 
tion, whose raison d'etre is the service of the 
people, may even end by grudging a health 
exhibition under popular auspices for the 
people’s education in public health. 

The same spirit of unpardonable official 
non-co-operation is in evidence when the 
question turns on organising medical and 
sanitary research under the responsible 
direction of Indian officers, and yet the 


to their root causes and in seeking to 
Extirpate them and you will find for the 
mo^t part half measures, halting and diffident 
desultory attempts, turnings back and 
'tei|^y€S!!satioiis, all . indicating a lack of 
sympathy if not positive apathy, and more 
or less a paralysis of the will which eagerly 
see^ pr^xts for inaction and sees lions 
in the path. And this non-possumus 

attitude is accompanied by *Ui alacrity to 
shift the burden of responsibility on to non- 
remediable social forces and tton-acceesible 
historic agencies. For the rest, an appeal 


Indian is nowise wanting in capacity for such 
work; witness the remarkable results achieved 
by many Indians working under great diffi- 
culty and also by the purely Indian testaUatiotts 
of scientific research like the Bose Insti- 
tute, and the Science College instituted by 
the late Taraknath Palit and Bashbehary 
Chose of loving memory, in the Calcutta 
University, both for training men and 
invesrigaring scientific facts and phenomena 
Kothing is more demoralising than a situation 
in which the natural master and servant 
change their places,— ^even the Biblical parable 
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knows notliing of spedeis of the 

“unpi^ofitahle stewai!^/* 

It is futile to #pect a vigOTus g^owtli 
of the faculty of spehtific reeeardi under ike 
cold sMe of alien authority that to only 
a sneer of indifference, ’ if not of jealousy, 
for genuine merit in the aspiring subordinate. 
The natural apprehension seems to be that 
a meritorious Indian in subordinate capacity, 
if .encouraged, may raise his head too high by 
.perseverence and devotion to scientific work. 

But in India we labour under a double 
disadvantage. The medical bureaucracy is not 
only alien, but it is also recruited primarily 
for the military as opposed to the civil 
administration. And this makes any expansion 
in the organisation of medical and sanitary 
seiTiccs to the country, any reforms in the 
constitution of the bureaucratic Medical 
Service exceedingly difficult, if not hopeless. 
To perpetuate and strengthen this ajioma- 
loiis and injurious system inspite of tlie 
unanimous protest of the profession and the 
|)eopl(y.s representatives in the legislatures 
Tohstitutes a grievous wrong. The ostensible 
grounds viz. the provision of a war reserve 




will ad 

kuo-Wiad’gc -and' warm 
sim ^ non.- • r'^> 'r 

"But vested interests are 
and nail any reform in this direotipu «ad 
for an ounce of concession they demand 
a ton of additional privilege. And ’often 
the privilege begins apace, though the 
concession, like wisdom, lingers, and may 
even fail to appear, as in the case of some 
chaits in a Medical College wdiich were 

promised liberation from the grip of the 
Military Service. 

If an over-centi'alised udministiation in 
alien hands is a material handicap, the 
proposed Central Council of Medical Begisti’a- 
tion is likely to aggravate the situation still 
further by depriving the Provincial Councils 
and Universities and Medical Councils of their 
freedom of action and their pov or of local varia- 
tion and adaptation. Bucli a council is bound 
under existing conditions to draw the chains 
of centi’al authority tighter still. As in eveiy 
other sphere of legislation, an increase in 
centralisation before the transfer of responsi- 
bility to the people must necessarily delay 


^and also of European medical attendance 
* tck European Civil officers and their families, 
cannot bear examination even for a moment. 
The military department should find a reseiwe 
and the civil branch should be made free from the 
encroachments of the military medical officers. 
Yacancies in the educational and seciemtific 
posts should be filled up by selection, whereas 
for general medical and sanitary administra- 
tion there should be separate services recruit- 
ed by open competition in India. As for 
the needs of the European civil officers and 
their families, there is no difficulty in the 
cities where there is no dearth of European 
medical practitioners. As regards the mofussil, 
an Indian Government may be excused for 
not agreeing to sacrifice the vital and 
material interests of medical adminis- 


that tiunsfer. 

The objections tu the contemplated Bill 
are manifold. Enormous powers are to be 
given to the Central Council*~powers of 
inspection, of regulation and of discipline 
which will curtail the freedom of local 
development, of iiiitiation and variation, ^iffiich 
are of the utmost importance in a vfist and 
divei’sified sub-continent with pro vinct^ as big 
and populous as the United Kingdom, 
not all in the same stage of grondh. But 
the powers of the proposed council will be 
comprehensive, the constitution naiTow and 
unrepresentative and its composition pre- 
dominantly bureaucratic ; for it will have 
a nominated president, nominated members 
forming more than two-fifths of its entire strength, 
in strange contrast with the British Medical 


tration as well as those of national 
medical talent for the sake of gratifying a 
sentiment, however natural, of a “micros- 
copic minority.” It is indispensable that all the 
civil medical services at least should be 
Indianised. If we want an intensive campaign 
against the death-dealing agencies that are 
rampant in the land, if we wont a zealous, 
whole-hearted indefatigable prosecution of a 
nationd policy working for the eradication 
of preventible diseases and suffering, the 
medical and sanitary adnunistration must be 
handed over to the sons of the soil, who will 


Council, and the regulations willj be subject 
to the approval of the Governor-General 
—all this ensuring full Goveimmental control. 
Neither the academic and scientific elements 
nor the independent profevssioiial clement will 
be adequately represented and the diverse 
interest of the services, of the si students an 
of the independent profession will be left 
to the care of an unrepresentative 
chamber. Besides the position of the 
provincial authorities will be most anomalous 
and unreal and hardly compatible with any 
scheme of provincial autonomy. 
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It is high time that an All-India medical 
ae&ociation on a widely representative basis— 
a deliberatiye body which will help in informing 
and organising collective opinion and in 
formulating social and administrative policies, 
"-should be started. Such a body, if it had 
existed, >could have done yeoman service 
in regard to much of the social legislation 
now on the anvil, viz,, the child marriage 
and consent bills. 

This conference, indigenous in inception 
and animated with the instinct not of 
self-approbation of a monopolistic service 
hat of self-dedication in the temple of 
jmtknid service must bring to its task 
a collective sense of responsibility no less 
than a burning faith and conviction in 
deliberating on the groat problems of health 
and life in India, supplying by their own 
alertness and vigilance that lack of initiation 
and correcting by their own intimate touch 
with living conditions that unreality which 
are the characteristic mark of the raanage- 
raent of one people’s life and fortune by 
another. Our responsibilities are therefore 
tremendous, but they Jire responsibilities of 
adult life, in other words, of conscious self- 
determination and self-help. 

Some of these responsibilities may now bo 
more concretely defined. Take, for instance, the 
question of medical education. The paucity of 
scientifically trained medical men in India— there 
being, only 1 in about 10,000 of the population 
even in the most advanced districts — is a stand- 
ing bar to the extension of medical relief and 
progress of research work and sanitation. The 
demand for medical training is acute and 
insistent, but the existing facilities arc wholly 
insufficient. We may ciy ourselves hoarse but 
the authorities arc deaf in regard to these 
life-saving measures. However, the rapid 
multiplication of facilities of the right sort 
in properly equipped institutions devolves, 
therefore, as a primary responsibility on the 
medical profession. This calls for self- 
sacrificing zeal and patient labour of love, 
which indeed have been forthcoming in a 
remarkable manner all over India, but the 
costly equipments that are wanted cannot be 
easily provided unless the university as well as 
the Goverment, help and concentrate their 
efforts in improving the medical institutions in 
order to make the scientific foundation of 
medical training as deep and as broad as 
possible. As regards the curriculum the old 
world dissociation of mathematics from medical 
Studies should not be perpetuated in any higher 


medical course of studies. A » 

some of the methods of mathematical aialj^ 
and statistical technique is now 
increasingly necessary for the physiologist, 
the biologist, the student of medicine, the 
public health ofRcer, as for the economist and 
the sociologist. The case of bio-physics and 
bio-chemistry is even more imperative. 
Researcli professorships and post-graduate 
scholarships should be provided in higher 
medical colleges. In the appoiirtment of 
teachers all considerations of vested interests 
and service claims should be ignored and 
selections should be made only on the 
ground of efficiency and competence from 
the profession, preference being given to 
candidates with creditable records in research 
work. 

The teaching in the medical schools should 
be improved by the introduction of scientific 
subjects in the curriculum arid the extension 
of the course to five years. 

Those institutions for medical education in 
India have certain responsibilities towards the 
ancient culture of the land, Hindu as well 
as Islamic. The Hindu medical Shastras, 
their remarkably extensive materia inedica 
and even their systematic though imperfect 
therapeutics have undeniable claims on the 
attention of tiie Indian profession. The 
system was no doubt imperfect in character, 
but all science began in empiricism and 
practical technique. In the case of Hindu 
medicine this empiricism succeeded in 
elaborating some scientific (or prc-scientific) 
concepts of great significance, such as the cell, 
the nerve fibre, the sensory and motor 
conductors, the germ cell etc, and in reaching 
many practical results in medicine of which we 
are justly proud. The Yunani medical system 
had also a remarkable histoiy from early 
Greco-Syrian sources to the famous Bagdad 
and Basora Schools, the preceptors of mediaeval 
Europe, and from there to the flourishing 
TiUa of the 14th and 15th centuries in 
Persia, Turkey, India and other countries. There 
should be chairs for these subjects in 
the colleges. 

The present-day medical research in 
India is in a position to take up, by 

the application of modern scientific 
methods, the story of medical inves- 
tigations in ancient India, This does not 
imply any unbridgeable breach of continuity, 
carrying on as it does, the pix>gress from the 
old imperfect methodology to the quantita-.- 
tively precise methodology of our day, and 
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our laedioal pasc^oe should iuooipoiate 
whatew dommts of value there may be 
iii the judigBUous practice, lifting them up 
te the plane of modem science % the 
application of scieatiie technique, as was 
done in the instance of leprosy. To do this 
thoroughly and efficiently we must give up 
the attitude of exclusiveness, the touch-me- 
not spirit and put ourselves en rapport 
with the genuine 'living representatives of the 
ancient medical art 

The limits of our co-operation with the 
practitioners of these pre-scientific systems of 
medicine raiso’ an important question of 
medical ethics which we cannot afford to leave 
unsettled in the interests of medical relief 
to our people in the conditions as they exist 
today. Apart from the genuine merit of 
their therapeutics, the paucity and inadequacy 
of our number, amounting only to about 1 in 
10000 of the population, necessitates the enlis- 
ting of the service of practitioners of these 
schools for the huge task of medical 
•relief. We should not forget the fact that we 
ai'e only about 23000 registered practitioners 
at present and the people number 320 
millions scattered in 700000 villages. So long 
as lye cannot directly attend the whole 
*population by our agency, should we not 
lend a helping hand to the honourable and 
educated men of both the indigenous schools 
wiib have consecrated their lives to the 
sendee of suffering humanity and give them 
such access, as is possible, to our modem 
science and technique— as also the guidance 
of our modern knowledge and enlightenment? 

Cognate to this is what may be regarded 
as the fundamental responsibility of the 
Indian medical man towards the Indian 
society of today. That society has inherited 


Various factors that edirtribute to an brdhs- 
siv© child and matemri mortality, the effect 
of^our mairiage customs * on our vitali^ and 
fecundity ; and the degree of innutrition or 
mal-nutrition resulting from our dietary 
customs and their relation to different dis- 
eases. These and similar other problems too 
numerous to mention, have te be scientifically 
investigated and, if possible, quantitatively 
determined. And the results will give the 
exact line of guidance to our social reformer 
and legislator, just as the medical inspection 
of our student population, more specially 
if it should be directed to finding not merely 
physical constants but also psycho-physiem 
correlations by a careful system of co- 
ordinated physical and psychical measure- 
ments, will be fraitful of direction to our 
educational organiser and reformer. 

This scientific liying is the function of a 
living society in our scientific ago. We 
must, therefore, overhaul the very foundations 
of our habits and life, individual as well as 
social, and orientate tJiem to modem living 
conditions. In this great social task a scienti- 
fically trained Indian medical man will bo the 
guide, friend and philosopher. He must 
fit himself to be the enlightened conscience 
of tho community, the high priest of social 
regeneration, tho social legislator par 
execlkme in this era of scientific humanism. 
But his will be no alien aloofness or apathy, 
no sneer of self-sufficiency, no arrogance of 
self-righteousness ; his will be the cliastoned 
frame of a humble and contrite spirit, taking 
upon himself the sins of the ignorant and 
the misguided and holding liimself to bo 
the keeper of his brother’s conscience. In the 
knowledge that we are all members of one 
another, his will be a conscious human fellow- 


certain habits and habitudes which are ill- 
adapted to our present changed surroundings 
and are widely destractive of healthy tissues 
in the social organism. It is the primary 
duty of the Indian medical and sanitary 
experts to investigate these social problems 
by methods of exact measurement, viz., the 


ship to which there is no outcaste, 
individual or nation, and above all, his will 
be the reverence that becomes the student of 
the mystery of life. 

[ Address delivered as chairman of the reception 
mmmittee, All-India Medical Conference, Calcutta, 




Traiiping Wild Elephants 

Trapping wild ^Indian elepliants is a regiilai-Jy 
organized business in the native state of Mysore. 

A vast wild-elephant presoiwe, a himdred miles 
from the state (‘.apital, lias been set aside to raise 
the tnskei’s. At least once a year there is a jungle 
round-up. 



The ditch discourages an organized attempt to uih 
root the fence, whicli, probably would crash if an 
entire lierd could mn into it. 

From the stor^kado, a long and broad avenue 
is cltMired through th(^ jungle, the undergrowtli 
l»eing piled along the edges to encourage the ele- 
jrliants to keep to the oiren path. Four* to six 
hundred natives of the district usually are enlisted 
as baiters, and a herd of tame work elephants is 
brought down. 





The Fit tliat Guards tlr.^ Stockade against Attack 
by the Wild Hold : the Deep Ditch is Kevetted 
with Sticks to Fui'ther Discourage Any Attempt 
at Kushing the Wall 




The Arrival of a wily Old Tusker at the Eound-TJp 
Scene 

An enormous stoctade, built of logs driven into 
the ground and chained together, is erected in a 
junde clearing. Inside the fence a deep ditch, 
cara’inUy lovetted with sharped poles, is dug 
around the clearing, except in front of the gates. 


Half-Tamed Young Elephants in the Stockade 

The beaters, distributed around miles of territory 
start their work, beating drums ,and pans, firing 
guns and fire-works, and making as much noise 
as possible. The startled elepliants in the jungle 
begin to mill about, until they find in one quarter 
there is no noise, so they head in that direction. 
The gathering herd eventually stumbles on the 
deaim road-way and takes to it until they reach 
the stockade gate and pass through it The watch- 
ei'S, hidden in near-by trees, release the catch and 
tlie gate falls, barring escape of the herd. 

As the captured wild animals as calm down, the 
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A WiJd One Being Lod to Water 


gate is opened and a troop of wily old taskers, 

able to %ht if need l:>o, and trained for the 

Avork, march in and suiTOtind the naarest 

animal, foi-cing him out away from his mates. 
( )nce outside, he , is shoved and pushed arroimd 
until he reaches a picket tree, when natives attach 
hobbles and chains and tie him up to get used to 
(japtivity. One by one the entire wild herd is 

treated in the same manner. Some fight, some 
are stubborn and lie down and refuse to move, 
while others quickly accept the new order of thingvS 
and yield, 

For several days the captives are kept chained 
to trees. Then they are yoked one by one to tame 
elephants and 1(4 down to water, and permitted 
to take a dust or m# bath. The same training 
goes on day after day until they become sufficiently 
brok en to be worked alone. 

Po0lar Mechanics, October 


l4l^^-Lo8t Drawings by fioethe 

Germany has made a curious discovery revealing 
the skid of the iwet Goethe as an artist. Aftcu* 
moi^ than a eentury, art connoisseurs have Mud 
a forgotten fi^toh-book made by him during a 



A Newly DisooveM Brav^ Made By The Poet 



Another of Goethe’s Poetic Landscapes 
Both of tlie pictures here reproduced through IM 
Woehe of Berlin are from a sketch-book made by 
the poet Goethe moi-e than a hundred years ago, 
and only now brought to light 


winter journey fiorn Weimar to Jena m 1807, 
when he was fifty-eight years old. He called it 
his Little Book of Travel, Amusoinoiit and Con- 
solation.” and it is filled witli wash-drawings of 
real artistic merit. 

JMc Woehr. says. “Wo may justly call tliis 
little book a wholly unknown volume of Goethe’s 
poems done in landscapes.” 

Poplars by the river, a castle on a hill, anything 
with a jK)etic atmosphere seemed to give the poet 
inspiration for a picture. His new-found drawings 
are preserved in the Goethe Museum at Weimar. 

Literary Digest, August 25 


Ur Tombs Reveal Ancient Sacrificial Customs 

Fifty-nine servitors of a king and queen who 
died more than 5,000 years ago,* were killed to 
serve their master and misti’ess in the next world, 
it was disclosed recently wh^ the joint expedi- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania and the 
British Museum dug into the royal tombs of Ur of 
the Chaldees, better known as the home city of 
the patriarch Abraham. The king and queen whoso 
retamers were slaughtered to serve them in death 
were the Sumerian rulers, Mes^Kalam-Dug and 
Que^ 8hub-A4. Soldiers of the giHwd womsen of 
the haremi men and women servants, grooms, 
wagon diivers, liarpists, and even two children, 
probably pages at court, were the victims, as well 
as six Gxm and two asses. The discove^ of the 
tombs is the greatest find yet made in the exca- 
vation dt the ancient eavilizatioii of the Euphrates, 
and because of the far .greater to^uity, equals ii 
it does not surpass anything fouha in E^pt. 

Apart from the importance of the objects and 
the oisesdvery of the sacrifioiat custom of killing a 
ruler’s houmbld, the excavators disclosed in the 
tomb entrance a time “ arm of baked bricks, th« 
oldest, example of this form of construction. 

Popular Mechames, October 





Artist’s Beoonstmction ot the of the Royal Souseto of of Ur, to 

Atteadante for the King and Queen Shub-Ad in the Next World ; the University of Peiinyylvaaia-Er|t}s^ 
Museum Expedition fbund fiie Tombs Wlule Excavating Ur of the Olialdees 
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* Abating the Oarbaga Nnisance 

How to take> refuse away from the door. . in the 
jifieediest, most incoAspicuouB way how to haul 
it without annoying the passer-by r m to get rid 








Down By The River—Befoi’e Inciri orator Days 
The old garbage dump in the oiu skirts of Cliaii- 
eston.. West Virginia- a liideous spot like those 
still disfiguring many of our otherwise beautiful 
oities 

of it W'itlioiit crcjating iiiiisanw : and how to achieve 
all of this cbeaply—that is the problem. 

Ijong ago, the disposal plant at Fourth, near 
Nui’emberg, Germany, for instan(*e, and that at 
Bottei’dani, embowered themselves in fruit trws 
and flowers, and visitors to the plants picked JOses 
and strawberries in the gaiden. 




Funiaot* lbK.)iiy of A Garbage Incinerator ’ 


“The cimxmii at Baimalito, Oalifornia of Gartiage 
Park, iutting out into Han Franciscso Bay, is an 
eibrt to malce garbage more resp^ctabloi 

The pirbafee mixed with rubbi-h is deposited 
in throe-fobi and coA^fii’ed wim some porous 
but light excluding mateiial,' undei* vi^bich it quickly 
oxidizes. By this means BeaU^^ has turm^d gullies 
into pkygi^unji and buildin^^ 

• ‘-The municipal piggery is another way use to 
get rid of Mteheh w’asfes. WoKjestor, Mossadiuetts, 
has long liad one, keepirig as many as five thousand 
swine. 

“Incineration, on the other hand, is constantly 
fftining groimd.” 


Ashes from burnt garbage often contain a high 
percentage of potash, valuable as fertiiizer. 

Charleston, boasts a plant, thoi^h small in its 
severity-ton capac?ity, that yields neither Odour nor 
smoke, and is so attrac;tive .that the town considers 
it a show spot. “The ladies' - were largely instrumen- 
tal in bringing this plant to Charleston. Most of it 



After Tlie Incinorator was Installed 
The same sr)ot as shown above as it appears ikjv’ 
that Cluirleston has an incinerator plant for the 
disposal of its garl)age 

is built below the level of the road. Rubbish and 
gaii)age togethei' are dropt down an^ inclined plane 
into the bin, tlie bottom of which is the top ot a 
hot-air chain !>or. Tlie vapors and fumes produced 
by tbe wanning refuse in the l)in are diawn into 
tiie furnace so forcibly by blast l)lowei‘s that no 
odours escape. Hei‘<^ they product? heat so intense 
that solid materials, even metals, are soon redu(?ed 
to ashes. Working only two eiglit-iiour shifts six 
days a week, the plant can pioduce a teinperatui’e 
of 1,7(K) to 1,900 degrees in the con ibnstion chain her. 
Animal carcases, dunqied separately lijim the, 
garbage, are coDSunw?d in a fraction of tlio oi’Cli- 
naiily taken foi* (Temation. 


Martyrs Of Science 

‘“Gas Kills Noted Burgeon.’ Biiri(?d in the 
news columns, a few months ago, appeared that 
heading, wdth a brief announcement of the death, 
in Manchester, llnglaud, of Dr. Sidney Rawson 
Wilson, distinguished surgeon and anaesthetist. . 

“For years Doctor Wilson had experimented 
with anaesthetics to develop one _ wlutli would 
piolong tliat ‘bolder’ state in which a . patient, 
though* losing all feeling, still retains consciousness. 
Success seemed at hand. The only way thon^ughly 
to test his results was to experiment on hmiself. 
He adjusted the gas-mask over his tace-yand died. 

. “Many expenmenters have tned the effects of 
poisons on themselves. In tests conducted by Dr. 
Linn J. Boyd to determine how much of the poisons 
of insects tlie himiah body can/ absorb witiiout 
serious suffering, . fifty students in the New York 
Homeopathic Medical College volunteered, to take 
daily doses in capsules of poisons of spiders, beas, 
and other insects, over a penod of six months. 
Fortunately the results were not disastious, and a 
vaiimble contribution was made to medical 
knowledge.- . . , . 

“No single ac?t of hei-oism,^ during the great war 
surpassed that of Miss Mary Davies, Welsh 



OLEANINQS # 



Hideyo Noguchi 
lie fell in the on disease 



Sleep-starved For Science 
In the bed is Dr. N. F. Fisher of the University 
\ of Chicago, asleep after staving awake five days 
and four nights to study tlie effects of protep- 
' ted sleeplessness. The assistant is leaming 
every detail of his physical condition by 
use of the appropriate instruments 



Vivisected 

This is J. B 8. Ilaldane, one of the most famous 
living Bjitish scientistvs who underwent ^^visection 
to help simgeons leain how to treat diabetes 


bacteriologist, who died in France a few weeks 
ago. 8he deliberately inoculated herself with 
gas-gangrene germs to test a remedy for the terrible 
malady which killed thonseuids of soldiers in the 
early war days. 

“At this moment Sir Henry Hind,, the world’s 
hvidiiig authority on ]^*ii*kinson’s disease, is slowly 
dying in London, the victim of this raj'Sterious 
creeping Tiaralysis which ho has tried for years 
to cure. Through liis own experiences as a sufferer 
he is discovering now facts about tlio dread disease. 
Twenty years ago Sir Henry had the nenes of 
his left am severed, in order to study the 
problem of paralysis first hand.” 

“Sir Patrick Manson took his life in his Imnds 
to prove that nialaiia was not a solely climatic 
disease. Importing malarial mosguitoea, he exposed 
himself to them in London and developed a severe 
illness ^ of the disease. Happily, he was able to 
oime himself. 

”Every one should know the tlirilling story of 
Dr. Jesse Lazear, the heroic American who, thirty 
years ago, gave his life to prove that yellow fever 
IS contagigus only because its germ is carried by a 
certain kind of mosquito. Dr. Lazear exposed 
himself to such a mostiuito bite apd died of ’yellow 
jack.’ But largely tlumigh his self-sacrifice, the 
scourge of yellow fever no longer threatens the 
human race. 





A PHIJj080PEI0AL:WBmB ACCUSED OFPLAQIABISM 

To / 

Tlie Editor^ 


The Modem Review 

Dear Sir, 

1 shall bo very much obliged if you will 
kindly publish the following in your esteemed 
journal. 

I submitted my thesis on ‘‘Indian Psycho- 
logy of Perception” to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity for Premchand Roychand Studentship in 
October, 1922, and was awarded a studentship 
in the same year. The second, third, and 
fourth instalments of the thesis, were subse- 
quently submitted by me in December, 1923, 
October, 1924, and October, 1925. On the 
completion of my thesis T was awarded the 
Mount Medal by the University of Calcutta 
in 1925. The whole of my thesis was 
examined by Prof. S. Radhakrishnan and 
Prof. Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya. For 
the last one year, I have been recasting my 
thesis for publication; and only a month 
ago, 1 was surprised to notice that I had been 
already anticipated by one of my venerable 
examiners, Prof. S. Radhakrishnan of the 
Calcutta University. Numerous passages 
from my thesis have been bodily incorporated 


in his renowned book, Indian Philosophy 
Vol, J/., which was published as late as 1927, 
(the preface being dated December, 1926), Some 
of these passages have been printed in 
small type in the body of his work and in 
foot-notes to indicate the specialised know- 
ledge of the great' scholar, while othei-s have 
been incorporated into, and printed with 
his text in the same type. Obviously, he 
wants to pass them off as his own, 
since he has not cared to acknowledge 
their source. Besides, ho has summarised 
certain chapters of my thesis in his own 
admirable way without even taking the 
trouble of changing my language. Perhaps 
the renowned Professor does not know that 
before tlie publication of his book, some 
portions of my thesis from which he has 
freely borrowed without acknowledgment 
had already appeared in print. For the 
enlightraent of the public I subjoin from the 
published and unpublished portions of my 
thesis some examples of the learned Professor’s 
plagiarism, and I would request you to allow 
me, on a future occasion, to give further 
proofs of his unacknowledged borrowings. 

Meerut College Yours Faithfully 

I)ec. 20, 1928. Jadimath Sinha 


PARALLEL PASSAGES 


Extracts from my thesis submitted to the CalcutUi 
Uiriversity for P. R. S. in October, 1922. 

1. “Ime self can know itself only through its 
reflection in the mind modified into the form of the 
object.” (Published in the Mesrut College Magazine, 
Yol. XV. No 3; January, 1924 p. 94). 

2. “Vachasnatiraisra holds that the self can 
know itself, only when attention is entirely vith- 
drawn from tlie menial function in which the self 
is reflected, and wholly concentrated on the reflec- 
tion of the self in the pure intelligence-stuff of the 


mind( ),” (Published in the College 

Momxim. Juomry. 1924, p. 94). 

3. ‘'The .'fc?//; in its pare essence, is tlie 
of self-apprehension, and the jiure inteUigence-sttiff 
of the mind which takes in the reflection of the 
self and is modified into its form is the mlyect 
of self-apprehension. 


5 %- 


(Tattwavaisaradi, HI, 35.)” (Published in the 
Memit College Magaum January, 1924, pp. 94—95)* 


Extracts from Prof. S. Radhakrishnan \s Indian 
Philosotdiy, Vol II first published in 1927. 

1. “The purusa can know itself only tlirough 
its reflection m the buddlii, modified into the form 
of the object.” (In small type, p. ^9.), 

2. “AccM^rding to Vacaspati, the self can know 
itself only when attention is entirely withdrawn 
from the mental function in which the self is 
reflected, and is wholly concentrated on the reflect 
tion of the self in the sattva nature of buddhi.” 
(In small type, p. 299). 


3. “In this act the subject of self-apprehension 
is said to be buddlii in its sattva nature, rendered 
consciousness by receiving the reflection of purusa 
in it ; and the object is the self in its purity. 
^tvavaisUram, IV (?). 35.” (In small type, 

[Though in actual wording there is not a great 
similarity in these two parallel passages, the two 
sentences preceding it and the four sentences 
succeeding it appear very much like each other.' 
So this passage also in Indian Philosophy (Vol IP 
may owe its origin to the same source i 
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4 ‘Tyasa says m his Yoga-Bhashya Omt the 4 “VySsa holds that the be 

elf cannot be maiiifested or knowii by to intelli- by the baddhi m 'which it is imedt^ but it is 
enoe^tuff of the mind in which to self is reflected, the mself which Jcnows itself flhrough its refleonon 
3 the mind is imoonscious ; it is the seif which m the pure nature of budohi. (x* D*, ILL dOA 
nows itself through its reflection in the pure (In smau type, p. 299X 
itdligenoe-stuff of the mind. 

(Vyasa-Bhashya, in. 35)” 
mblished in the ifeerwt Oo/fepe JMhgfa^wwe, JaIluar^^ 

924 P. 95). 

5. ‘Thus^ awrding to Viji^tokshu, the 5. “Vijflanabhik?u thinks that the seif knows 
elf knows itself through the reflection, m itself, itself through the reflection in itself of the mmtal 
f the mental mode, which takes m the letleetion moditication, which takes in the reflection of the 
I the self and is modified into its form, ]ust as it self and is modified into its form, even as it knows 
mows an external, object e. g. a jar through the an external object through the reflection in itself 
eflection, m itself, of the mental mode or psychic of the mental modification which assumes the form 
imction which assumes the form of the object. of the object” (Yogavartika, III. 35)” (In small 

1 m P* 


(Yogavartika, III, 35)” (Published in the Meerut 
HoUege Magazine, January, 1924 p. 95). 

0. “But how does he avoid self-contradiction, 
f tlie self knows itself through the reflec;tion, in 
Usdf, of the m(mtal mode wliicli assumes the form 
)f the self ? He says tliat there is no contradiction 
in the cognition of the self by the self, inasmuch 
IS tlie self is •essentially self-luminous. (Published 
in the Meerut College Magazine, January, 1924, 
[>.95). 

7. “Vijnanabhikshu holds that the self .as 
deterniincd or qualified by the mental mode, which 
is modified into the form of the self, is the knowing 
suLjecit, and tlie .self, in its pure essence, free 
from all determinations, is the known object 

(Yogavartika ITT, 35.)” (Published in the Meerut 
College Magazine, January, 1 924, p. 90). 

8. “According to the Bhatta Mimamsaka, tlie 

self is not manifested in every consciousness of an 
object ; the object-consciousness is not 

always appropriated to the self. For instance, 
sometimes I know that ‘this is a jar,’ but 
1 do not know that ‘I know the jar’. So the 
Bhatta holds that though the self is mani- 
fested when an object is known, it is not 

manifested either as tlie subject ( ) or as the 
object ( ) of this object-censciousness 

but along with this object-consciousness there is 
sometimes another distinct consciousness mz., self- 
consciousness of which the self is the c^ect 

3 \ Shastradipika P. 482 

(Ch. S. S.) 

. Prabhakara is ri^ht in so far as to self is always 
implicitly mvolved m the consciousness of the notr 
sell or object; and the Bhatta Mimamsaka is 
inght in so jfor as to s^ is not always 


6. “Since the self is essentially self-luminous, 
it can know itself through the rffiection in itself of 
the mental mode wliich assmues the form of the 
self,” (In small typo, p. 299A 


7. “ Yiinanabhiksu regards, tlie. self as deter- 
mined by the mental* mode which is modified mto 
the form of the self as the subject, and the self m 
its mre essence as the object.” fin small type, p. 299). 

[The above seven sentences consecaitive.ly ocoiu* 
in a paragraph on page 299 (v{ Indian PhUosopliy, 
vol, 11, without any inteiTening sentence. 
The author has referied only to those cornmentfm.es 
on yogasutra,s to which 1 refeiTod in ray thesis. 
He lias made verbal changes here and there m 
these sentences . This clearly shows that he had an 
intention to pass them off as his own.] 

8. “Accxirding to the . followers of Kumarila, 
the self is not majiifested in every cognitive act. 
The objecit of conscaousness is not always appro- 
priated by the self. One sometimes knows the object 
“this is a jai*”, but one does not know that he 
knows the jar. While the self is not manifested as 
the subject or the objcK^ of. the objectoconsciousness 
(visaayavrtii ?), sonietimc^s there occurs along with the 
obj’ectoconsciousncss another distinct consciousness, 
viz., self-conseioiisness (ahampratyaya), of which 
the self is the object. PmblAkaia is riglit in holding 
that the subject is always involved in tiie (xmsciqus- 
ness of not-self, but it is not always explicitly 
manifested. It is manifested only in self-conscious- 
ness, which cannot be identified with object-con- 
sciousness. Self-consciousness marks a higlier degree 
of consciious life than tlie mere consciousness of the 
object” 

[This entire paragianh occurs on p. 411 of 
Indian PMosophy, Vol 11, in small type. The 
author does not give any reference heio. The close 
similarity betwen these two long passages is realljr 
startling ! How could they closely resemble each 
other, which intewrete the doctrines of Kumarila 
and Prabhakara f And still there is a fruitliess 
to make slight changes here and there 
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, , „ manifested in the octoscidusness of 

tfaw5 noirself, but it is explicitly manifested 
ontj" in seJf-oonsdottsness or T-conscious- 
titess which can not be identified with mere 
object-eonaeiousness. Self^jonsdousness is cei^inly 
a higher decree of conscious life than the mere 
donseionsness of an object; it involves an additional 
factor of Mf-aiiproOriation,” 

t (Piiblishod ih the MeAnit College Magaxhif , 
rmary, 1924, in the same article, pp.89-”90J 
his is rny dwH interpretation of Kumarila and 
•abhakara’s dbctiines of the preception of the 
self. It is not a mere translation of a Sanskrit 


passage. 

All the above passages items l-8j occmr in 
the chapter on Perception o( tlw mlf wlikih was 
pnblishea witiioiit any change in the Meerut College 
Migaxme, January, 1924, from my thesis submitted 
to mo Calcutta university in October, 1922, which 
was examined by Prof. Radhaknshnan.) 


to give the 
Originality. 


above extract an appeaiwce of 


^tracts from the original iriamiscript of my 
thesis entitled 'Indian Psychology of Perceptioir’ 

S Jol. II). submitted to the Calcutta University in 
occniber, 1923, and examined by Prof. Radlia- 
Krishnan 


Extracts from Radhakrishnan’s Indian PMlo- 
Nophy vol II first published in 1927. 


1. *lf by ‘objectivity’ wo mean that a C/Ognition 
is produced t>y it, then objectivity would belong 
to tlio sense-organs and other conditions whiclv 
produce', a cognition. 

2. It is not possil)le for* a i)roperty to ^ be 
produced in an object at a time when the object 
does not exist. 

,3. Apprehendedness is a property of the 
object: lienee it can never be pi’oduced in puvst and 
future objects, though tliey c‘an be apprehended. 

( Vide Tarkahhasa). 

4. The Bhatta argues that after tlie cognition 
is piTKluced, there is produced in the object a 
peculiar wndition known as ^'/ignirndness* or 
'apprehemledttMs '(juatata), just as ’ the action of 
emking produces in rice^ the condition of eoolmlnms. 
But this is a false analogy. In the case of^ rice, 
we distiiK^tiy perceive (mkedness in the rice in 
its Ixdng changed from tandula fimcooked rice,/ to 
odami A'ooked rice/ : Imt in the case of the objef4 
in question, we do not perceive any such cognised- 
ness, 

r>. Then, again, just as when an object is 
(X)gnised, there is produced in it a peculiar pro- 
pei*ty called cognisedness, so wlieri this cognisedness 
|s known, there would lie a cognisedness produced 
in that cognisedness also, and so on ad infinUtim. 

0, If cognisec^ess bo regarded as self-luminous, 
i in Older to avoid this regressius ad mfmitmn, then 
why should ,yoii not admit _ the self-luminosity or 
vself-cognisabiiity of tlie cognition itself ? 

7. It may be argued that an object has 
existence extending over the past, the present, 
and the future ; but when it is cognised, it is 
cognised as belonging to the present 

8. And cognmdness is notliing but the enndi- 
tion of the object detemined by the present time ; 
and this being an effect of the Ciognition is the 
‘mark’ for the inference of the cognition. 

9. But this argument is unsoundt because by ‘the 
condition of tlie object determined by the present 


1. “If objectivity means that a cognition is 
produced by the object, then even sense organs and 
other (xmditions producing the cognition Imvo to be 
regarded as objects. 

2. Again, it is not possible foi' a propert.v to 
be produced in im object at a time when the object 
does not exist. 

3. Appi'C'hendedness is a propo.iiy of the objects, 
though it cannot be produced in jiast and future 
ones, wliich are also aitprohendcd. 

4. The argument tliat the oltjeet acquir(?s , the 
ncAv property of apprehendedness after tlie eognition 
is produced, even as the act of c-ooldng produces in 
the rice the condition of cookedness, is unten- 
able, siiK^c we distinctly perceive cookedness 
in rice wdiich changes from tandula (uncooked 
rice) to odana (cooked rice)- while w^edo not pereeivc 
the jiroperty of cognisedness in tlie object. 


5. Besides, wdien an object is cognised, there 
is said to be produced in it a peculiar property 
called cognisedness, and so, when tiiis cxigmsedness 
is known, there will be produced another cognised- 
ness, in that cognisedness and so on ^ad wdimtimi, 

6. If (iognisedness be regarded as self-limiinous, 
to avoid infinite regress we may as ,w^eU admit that 
the cognition itself is self-luminous. 


7. It may! be argued that an object has exist 
enc^ extending over the past, present and thi 
futui-e, and when it is cognised it is cognised a 
belonging to the present. 

R Cognisedness is just the condition of th( 
object determined by the present time, and fron 
the possession of this mark w'o infer the cognition. 

9. But it is not so, since determination by th 
present time belongs to the object and is nc 
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time’ we mean its condition qualifkd by that time; 
and this belon^^s to the objecJt by its very nature ; 
and by cognition this condition is not produced, 
but only known. 

10. It may be argued that cognition is inferred 
from the. ‘cognition of objects’ ( 

If so, does ‘the cognition of objects’ 
( ) inhere in tlio self, or in the object ? It 

rannot inhere in the object, as it is unconscious. If 
it inheres in the self, then what other ignition is 
there, which is inferred from the cognition of 
objects ‘? 

11. It may be argued that wliat is inferred 
fi’Oin the ‘cognition of objects’ is its cause in the 
shape of the action (i. o. cognitive act) of the cejfjni- 
ser (jnatxrmp^^ra). But Sridhara asks,— Is tliis 
cause viz. the action of the cogniser (jnatrvyapara) 
eternal or not ? It is not eternal, then , what 
is the (xiuse of the operation of the self, wliicli is 
supposed to be tlie cause of cognition ? If the 
cause of this is the contact of the piind witli the 
cogniser (oi* self), which is an auxiliary cjause in 
tlie contact of the sense-organ with the object, then 
let all this contact be the cause of the cognition. 
Wliat is the need of assuming an intermediate (^se 
in the form of ‘the operation of the self’ or the 
jictivity of the cogniser dnaffirndpam) If. on the 
other hand, it is held that ‘the (ogniser’s action’ 
is eternal*, and that the appearance of a (cognition 
at coi'taiii times and not always is due to the opera- 
tion of the sense-organs and other accessory muses, 
tlien as these causes are sufficient to bring about 
thc^ cognition, it is alsoliitely useh^ss to postulate 
the ‘atdion of the (cogniser* (jnatpmTtpara). Ny^ya,- 
kandait pp. 90-98 . 


12. “When an object is apprehended, what 
is the meaning of apxn'etmuiedm.9s from which 
tlie cognitive act is supposed to be inferable 
by the Bhatta Mimamsaka ? Is it a property of 
the ohfeM (arthidharma) ? Or is it a property of 
the cognition (jnUnadhurma)? 

13. It cannot be a property of the ohjeot ; - 
cognisedmss does not persist in the object at any 
other time than when it is cognised ; and mo^ 
over, when the object is cxignis^ by a person,, its 

appears, at that time as the ‘pnvate 
property’ of the particular person ( awUsmmfrwrja- 
pishayd). 

14. Nor can the cognisedfms of an object be a 
property of its cognition 0»a«aa«amaX fhe 
(instrumental) cognition or cognitive act of whtch it 
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produced by the cognition, but apprehended 
by it. 


10. If It is ai'gued that the cjognition is inferred 
from the ^cognition of objects (vi^ayasw^vedananu- 
raeyam jnanam), we may ask whether ^ cognition 
mheres m the seif or the object It ' imde 

in the object, which is uiKJonscious, "If it is in 
the self, what is the cognition which is infej?r^ 
fixun tlie cognition of objects V 


11. If It IS argued that what is inferred from 
the cognition of objects is its muse in the shape of 
the action of the coginser (jnatrvyapara), then we 
may ask whether this cause is ctei'iuil or tiunfltory. 
If the latter, wl^it is the cause for it V If it is 
due to the contact of the mauas with the self, 
which aids tlie contact of the sense-organ with 
the object, then lot all this be taken as the cause 
of the (‘ognition. There is no need to assume an 
intermediate cause in the form of the self’s activity. 
If it is held that tlie action is eternal and the 
occasional appearancre of cognitions is clue to 
accessory causes, then, since thcise are sufficient 
to bring about tlie cognition, it is unneemsary to 
postulate the action of the self. (Sridhai’a NyTnfa' 
kandali pp. 6—98).” 

[This entire paragraph ai>pear8 in the foot- 
notes on Images 401—402 (Indian Philosophy, 
vol 11). None of these sentcuieos like mine is 
a close translation of any Sansknt passage in 
Nyfiyakandal/i. We must note three things here, 
hi the first plac^e, the first three iwissages are 
nowhere to be found in NyayakamMl, pp. 96-98 
to whieli the author has roferred, 1 took them froln 
TarkahhosTi and ref(U’i*ed t(> it in my thesis whicli 
lierhaps escaped the notice of the groiit author in 
a liurry. In the se(X)iid placx^, the jassagos 
(4—11) ocxMir in NyayakandaB on pages 96-97 ?ind 
not on pages 96—98 to which the author has refeiTCcl. 
But by mistake I gave that rcfei*en(‘o in my th(\sis, 
and somehow mysteriously this mistake of mine 
has found its way into the book of the learned author. 
In the third plac*.e„ only that Sanskrit passag’e whicli 
1 quoted from NyayakandaU m passage (10) has 
found its place in tlie book of the author, and no 
other passage has attiu^cted his notice. The 
passage (11) in the , book is a suminaiy of the 
cun’esponding passage in my thesis.] 

12. “Prabhacandm asks wffiethei’ this appre- 
hendodness is a property of the objec*! artha- 
dhanna) or of cognition (inanadliarma). 


13, ,It Cyaniiot be the former, since it does not 
persist in the obiect at any other time than wdien it 
is cegnised, and it appeal's also as the private 
possession of the cegnising self. 


14 It cannot belonir to cognitions, smeo 
the cognition, of which it may be ,said to bo 
file ppoperty, is hot, according to Kumanla, pewp- 
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is stjpposed to be a pwperty, is ab^lutely im^- 
^.ptible. aeoordiug to the Bliatfca, aad tW -vsTludi is 
absolutely i mperoeptibjie can neyer be the substrata 
of the prapeity of c^m^edhess..-. 

15, But is cbgnisedness of the nature oi 
conscuousiu'^s {jnWi0'-swcihMbay nature of 

ail object (artbrnwabhUa)^ If the former, then as 
(‘.oiiseiousness it is unknow:n. -It is foolish to ai'gue 
that tlioufyh the act oi (karmafi^ is 

not an object of peitephon, oogmsednea mough 
of Wio nature of consciousness, is an object of per- 
eoption.-' 

It). If (iognisedness is of the nature of an object 
iarthmwafMbaK then it is nothing _ but the mani- 
festedness {ariMprUkatya) of tlie object. 

17. But an object cannot be manifested, if the 
ignition, by which it is manifested, is itself nn- 
inanifesfied. 

18. The cogniser (pmmMfX the instrumental 

cognition or cognitive acit and the resul- 

tant eognitiott (pramiH) are as pereepHhle as 
the oiyect of cognition {irranmja}, for we distinctfy 
perceive these factors of kiiowJedge in onr expcri- 
enee. 


tible, and what is imperceptible (iannot 
substratum of cognisednesvs, 


15. On the other hand, if the, ^cognisedness, 
which is of the nature of knowledge (jMnasvabhSiW 
is perceptible, then even the cognition may be 
allowed to be perceptible. 

[This is tlie gist of the corresponding passage m 
my thesis.] 

16. If cognisedness is of the imture of the 
object (arthasvabhava), it only means the manifest- 
ation of tlie object (arthaprakutya), 

17. The object cannot be manifested, if, the 
(xignition, by wlii(^h it is manifested, is itself 
unimmifasted.- 

18. The cAignisev (pramafr), cognitive act 
fpramana), the resulting cognition (j)miniti), are as 

f rceptiblc as the object of cognition (prameya). 

e distinctly j)t‘]‘ceivo the different factors of 
knowledge in our expcricncjo. 


19. There is no liard and fast rule that what- 
ever is perceived must lie perc^eived a:^ an 

(kurma) of perception, for, in that case, there 
would be no perception of the .sedf whidi is nevver 
peneived as a cognised object (kanna). but always 
as a eogniser (kartf). And if you admit that the 
self can be iierceived as a eogniser, and not as a 
cognised object (komia), why should you not admit 
that tlie cognition, through which the self knows 
the object;, is perceived not as an olyed of 
perooption, but as an instrurnevnt of percjeption?- 

20. Moreover, if the self is perceptible, it (jan 
cognise an extenial object by itself ; what^ then, is 
the use of postulating an impemptible cogmtion ?... 

21. If it is urged, that an agent can never 
produce au action , without an instrument,- then 
tiie instruments of internal and external organs are 
(piite adequate to brtng about the cmscioiisness 
of an object ; there is no use of assuming an 
imperceptible cognition to serve the purpose of an 
instillment here. 

22. If no action is jiossible without an instal- 
ment, then what is the instrument in the cognition 
of the self by itself? 

23. If it is said tliat it is the self itself that is 
the instnimcnt of self-cognitiGn, then let it be the 
instrument of ob^ed-eognition too. - 

24. If the Bhatta admits that both the self or 
the eogniser and the resultant cognition (pfmlmnnnaj 
of the object can be perceived, though they do not 
appeal^ in consciousness as an object (karma) of 
CGgnita, • then he must also admit that the ins- 
trumental cognition, (karanc^'Mm) too, can be per- 
ceived, not as an object of cognition, but only as an 
instrum^t of cognition. . - 

25. Moreover, the instrumental csognition 
ik^ranq^Ma) is not entirely different from the 
(xjgniser (kqHU) and the resultant xngnition (phakh 
jmm)r ' and hmoe if ttie ktter are adoutted to be 
perc^ble, the fem^ also must be regarded so. 

26. Moreover, the self and the cogmtion through 
which it knows an bbjeot are dlrectiy revealed ui 


19. Nor is there any necessity wliy what 
is iKU’coived must be perc'civ^xl always as an 
object of perco?>tion. Tlie self is per(;eived as a 
(ognition, and not as an oliject ot cognition. 8o, 
the cogmtion may also bo perceived as an 
instrument of jiorception. [This is a beautiful 
summary of the (‘orresponding- passage in my 
thesis.] 


20. Ifithe self is perceptilile, it can cognise an 
external object by , itself without the aid of an 
imperceptible cognition. 

21, If it is said that an agent cannot produce 
an action without an instrument, tlie internal 
and the external organs imay seiwe as the 
installments of the cognition. 


22. Besides, if no action is possible without an 
instrument, what is the instrument in the (ngnition 
of self by itself? 

23. If the self is the instrument in the cognition 
of selfj it may serve as the instrument in the 
cognition of objects also. 

24. If it is admitted that the self and the 
resultant cognition (idialajSana) are perceived, 
though tliey do not apiiear in consciousness as the 
object of cognition, it may also be admitted that 
the instrument of oomtion is also perceived not 
as an object of oognitaon but as an instrument. 


^ 25 Again, the instrumental cognition (karana-^ 
jnana) is not entirely different from the eogniser 
(kartr) mid the resultmit cofimition (phaiajSs^), and 
so it 'cannot be imperoeptibTe while the other two 
are jgproeptible. 

26. Moreoverv the sell ahd the cogmtior 
through which it knows to object are directly 
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r expenenoa Hence they cannot but be regard- 
ed ohjeois oi our consciousness; for whatever is 
vealed id OUT experience is oognis^, and what- 
er is cognised is an oJyect of consciousness. 

27. In the eogmtion '1 know (he jar’ I am 
[eotly conscious of myself as ^.ualifted by tlie;cog- 
ioii of the jar ; hence my cognition of the jar is as 
ich an object of perception as my self and the 

[Chapter on Perception of Cognition, pp. 67-69, 
d pp. 71-75.] 


revealed in our experience, and so they . should be* 
regarded as objects of consciousness (pi«t3gfatnsnat^ 
vam hi grahyatvam, tad eva karmatvani.) Whatever 
is revealed in consciousness is an object thereof* 


27. In the cognition “I know the lar,” the 
subject is conscious of himself as qualified by the 
eogmtion of the jar. The subject’s cognition of the 
jar is as much an object of perception as the self 
and the jar,” 

[This long extract appears iii the foot-note on 
pages 402-403 (Indian Philosiypky, ml ID as a 
splendid specimen of the world-renowned scholar’s 
specialised knowledge ! None "of his sentences like 
mine is a literal translation of a Sanskrit passage 
from Prcmeyakamalarnartania. Still so inany 
sentences are exactly alike I And so ^ many are 
undisguised summaries of the corresponding passages 
of my thesis 1 He has quoted the very same 
Sanskrit words within brackets ! He has quoted 
the same solitary sentence in Sanskit as I quoted 
in my thesis ! How else could he show his first- 
hand acquaintance with tlie original source ?J 


28. “The Nyaya-Vaiseshika holds that a cognition 
lot inferred from the CvOgiiisedness of its object, 
the Bhatta holds. Nor is it cognised by itself 

the Buddliist idealist, the Jaina, and the 
Lantist hold. -According to the Nyaya-Vaiscsika 
cognition can never turn )n)on itself to make 
jlf the object of cognition. Tliough a cognition 
nifests another object (parapraMHka), it can 
er manifest itself (svaprakHSalca 

29. A cognition is perceived by another cogni- 
I, as it is on object of valid knowledge like a 
ih. (JnnMm jnd/nUntaravedyam prameyatvM 
adivat}. 

BO. The eTaina criticism of the Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
trine : The Jaina argues that just as pleasure 
lot cognis-d by another cognition but by itself, 
the divine cognition is not cognised by another 
aition, but by itself, so a cognition too in the 
must be regarded as self-cognised, and not 
nised by any other cognition. If a cognition 
LS is cognised by another cognition and so on 
Infinitum. 


28. “The NyayarVaisesika view differs fixirn 
tliat of Kumarila, who holds that a cognition is 
inferred from the cognisedness of the object. The 
Jainas, tlie Vedantins, and some Buddhists believe 
tliat a cognition is cognised liy itself. A cognition, 
according- to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, cannot turn on 
itself and make itself the object of cognition. A 
cognition manifests another (paraprakasakay and 
not itself (svapmkasaka). 

29. It is manifested by another cognition,^ since 
it is an object of knowledge like a cloth (jnanarh 
jnanantaravedyam pramejiitvat patadivat). 

30. The Jaina criticism of this view may be 
briefly stated : As pleasure is c-ognised by itself 
and not by another, as the divine eogmtion is 
cognised by itself and not by another, so every 
cognition of the self must be regarded as self- 
cognised ; otherwise one cognition has to be cog- 
nised by another, and tliat by still another, and 
this would lead to infinite regress. 


Jl. The Naiyayika may aigue that there is no. 
lite regress here. For in Hod there are two* 
oitions, one of which apprehends the entire 
rerse, and the other apprehends that cognition ; 
*e is no need of postulating any other cognition 
lod. 

Che Jaina contends that if there are only two 
aitions in Hod, is the second cognition in Hod, 
oh apprehends His first cognition of the entire 
rerse, perceived or not ? 

B2. If the second cognition in Hod also is per- 
ed, is it perceived by itself, or by some other 
lition ? If it is perceived by itself, then why 
ild you not admit tliat the first cognition too 
eroeived by itself ? If the second cognition in 
. is perceived by another cognition, then this 
d coinition too would be; perceived by another 
lition and so on ad inmitum. If the second 
^tiori of Hod is perceived by the first cognition 
^' th^ Would be a circular reasoning ; Ijror, in 
the first cognition would be perceived by 
’ jeodnd cognition, and the second cognition 
ua be peroeiv^ coignition.]*** 

14 


31. A flimsy argument tliat in Hod there are 
two cognitions, one which apprehends the entire 
universe and the other that cognises this apprehen- 
sion, is easily criticised. Is the second cognition 
perceived or not ? 


32, If perceived, is it perceived by itself or 
by another ? If by itself, then why should we 
not allow that capacity to the first ? If by another, 
we are committed to an infinite regress. If we 
say that the second is apprehended by the first, 
then we are involved in circular reasoning. 
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S3. If it is not jierceived, then how^ js it pos- 
sible for it to perceive the first cognition ? If the 
seecmd cognition of Q-od can perceive His first cogni- 
tion* tiiongh it is not itself perceived, then why should 
you not aamit that tho first cognition of God can 
perceive the entire universe, though this cognition 
JS not itself peiveived ?.•. 

34, Hence the divine cognition must be regarded 
as self-luminous or self-oognising ; it must appre- 
hend itself in apprehending the entire univei*se.— 

35. It may be argued that if the human cogni- 

tions are of the nature of the divine cognition, then 
the former would be as omniscient as the 
latter. But this argument is unsound. Omniscience 
18 not a general cliaracteristic of all cognitions, like 
swaparaprak&ki^katwa^ but it is the special 
cliaracteristic of the divine cognition, 

,36. The HySya-Vaiseshika holds tliat the cogni- 
tion of an object is cognised by another cognition 
{cmuvn/avasdya). But the existence of the second 
cognition ianuvymmdm) cm never be proved by 
valid knowledge. If it does exist, is it known by 
perception or by mference ? IThen follows the 
argument to prove that anmyavasdm cannot be 
known by pt^rception or inference.! -The Nyaya- 
vaiseshika argues tliat the mind is in contact with 
the self, and the cognition inliert^s in the self. . . .The 
.laina replies tliat this argument is not right, for 
the existence of the mind cannot be proved... 

87. Even supposing that a cognition is perceiv- 
ed by another cognition, does the second cognition 
arise wlien tho first cognition continues to exist 
or when it is destroyed? The first alternative 
is impossible, for, according to the Nyayavaisesika, 
cognitions are always successive ; they are never 
simultaneous. The second alternative also is im- 
possible ; for if the second cognition arises when 
the first cognition is no longer in existence, what 
xsill be c-ognised by tho second coition ? If it 
(.‘ognises the non-existent first cognition, then it is 
111118017: like the cognition of the double moon. 

.88. [Then, again, is tiie vsecond cognition per- 
ceived or not ? if it is perceived, is it perceived 
by itself or by some otiier cognition ?. ]*-.lf the 
second cognition is perceived by another cognition 
then that cognition also would be perceived by 
another cognition and so on ad infinitum ; thUvS 
there would be a regresms ad infinitum. 

89y If the second cognition is not perceived, 
then how can this unperoeived cognition perceive 
the first cognition ? If a cognition can be perceived 
by another cognition which is not perceived, then 
my cognition can be pei’oeived by another’s cogni- 
tion unknown to me. tBut this is absurd.] 

40. The Nyaya-Vaise?ika may argue that just 
as the sense-organs, which are not themselves 
peimved, can produce the apprehension of an 
object m th-e second cognition can produce the 
apprehension of the fti-st cognition, though it is 
not itself perceived. {But this is a^ childish 
argument] For, in that case, it might as weU be 
argued that the first cognition of an external 
objeot apprehends its object, though it is not itself 
peroeiv^. But this is not admits by the Nyaya- 
VaiSe^ ” (pp. 69-70 ; pp, 75-78 ; pp. 80-81). 


33. If. the second is. not percerred, 
can perceive the first, without itself beiij^ per^ved, 
then may not the first perceive the entire uiuverse 
without itself being perceived ? 


34. We must admit that the divine cognition 
is self-cognising. It apprehends itself in apprehend^ 
ing the entire imi verse. 

35. There is no distinction between the divine 
and the human cognition on this oueetion. The 
character of manifesting itself and another 
(svaparaprakasaka) belongs to the essence; of cons- 
ciousness, human or divine, while omniscience is 
not a general characteristic, since it belongs to 
divine consciousness alone. 

36. There is no proof of after-cognition (anu- 
vyavasaya) by means of perception or inference. The 
Nyaya view that the self is in contact with manas 
in anuvyavasaya is not accepted, since the existence 
of manas is uni^roved. 


37. If a cognition is perceived by another, the 
second cannot arise when the first continues to 
exist, since cognitions , are successive. It cannot 
arise when the first is destroyed, since there is 
nothing to be cognised. If it cognises the non- 
existent first cognition, then it is illusory, like the 
cognition of the double moon. 


38. If the second cognition is perceived, it 
must be by another, which leads to infinite 
regress. 


39. If the second is not perceived, then how 
can an unperceived cognition perceive the first ? 
This woiUd mean tliat my cognition can be 
perceived by another’s unknown to me. 


40. The argument that as sense-organs are 
not perceived, though they produce the apprehen- 
sion of objects, so the unperceived second cognition 
may produce the apprehension Of the first cannot 
be senously pressed, smee it must then be allowed 
that the first cognition of an external object appre- 
hends its obteet, though it is not itself perceived, 
a position wmeh the KySya Yaise^ka repudiates. 
/I^ameyaka?nalamS'rtan^ pp 34) 

Indiem PMbBophy, Vol //, foot-note pp. 67-68. 
[This long extract also is another admirable 
sample of the learned, author’s higyy specialised 
knowledge 1 It is a beautiful speoimen oi 
paraphrasing and sumnmiising. He taken the 
pains only to inved; the order of argumentE 
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given ..in ray tKesis in two or three ptaces.* 
Pranmakamahniittm^ is a pretty stift 
book. Unfortunatdy there is no English translation 
of it as yet. The author has not 
book closely in his book/ In niy thesis 1 closely 
followed the book, and gave the translatran^n 
many important Sanskrit passages. In passages 
40) I quoted only one Sanskrit sentence whi^ 
has appeared in Prof. Radliakrishnan^ book* 
All the above passages (1-40) have been also 
bodily taken from the chapter on Preemption pf 
Cognition in ray thesis which he oxainined in 
19^4. It passes one’s imagination how he could 
smuggle into his book one complete chapter of 
my thesis. This is, indeed, a magnificent monu- 
ment of his highly specialised knowledge ! Shall 
I now cut out the whole chapter from my book 
on the extra-ordinaiT consideration that it has 
already appeared in the ^bulky volume of the 
ponderous scholar of international repute ?] 






The Meesage of Srinlkotan 

Lofty in its high spirituality and sound in 
the grasp of reality is the thought with 
which the Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore illu- 
minates his “Notes and Comments” in The 
Visva-Bharati Qmterly. The “message of 
Briniketan,” where agricultural experiments 
are in progress, may ^e gathered from the 
excerpts : 

The task tliat lies before us to-day is to make 
whole the Irroken-up communal life, to harmonise 
the clivorgcnco l)etween village and town, between 
the classes and the masses, between piide of 
powci' and spirit of comradeship. Those who 
rely on revohraon, seek to cui*tail truth in order 
to make it easy. Whm they are after enjoyment, 
they shun renunciation ; when they incline to 
renunciation, they would banish enjoyment from 
the land and subdue man’s mind by damping it. 
What we, of Yisva-bliarati, say is, that the nature 
of man is but deprived if tnith be not offered to 
him in its wholeness, and from such depiivation 
comes his disease and liis despair. 

The very factory of which I was complaining, 
though it has been the instrument of much wrong 
doing, is not a thing of wiiioli wo can say we 
would 1)6 rid. The machine is also an organ of 
out' vital force, -it is man’s veiy own. If we have 
caused otir bands to commit robbery^ the remedy 
does not lie in cutting them off, —they must be 
purgeti of their sin. To try to improve ourselves 
by crippling ourselves is a comsel of cowaidice. 

A a the powers of man seek development and 
expansion, -"we have not the right to ignoio any of 
them. the earliest times man has sought to 
make tools. No sooner has he discovered any new 
scK'.mt of Nature than he has tried to capture it 
with the help of some , machine and make it his 
own, whereby his civilisation has entered on each 
suceessive stage. 

The day man first drew out the fertility of the 
son by making the plough, a screen was lifted off 
the path of his life’s progress,— a lifting that not 
pnly^rewede th store-room of his food, but also 
l6t the Mht into many an obscure chamber of his 
min<L When he first devised the spinning wheel 
and the loom, they not only enabled him to 
paver ms . body, but also roused that sense of 
beauty 'Which was to extend its domain over so 
much of his hfe, . For if, to-day, man’s body is 
clothei so 18 his mind, and the Kmgdom of Man 
that he is biw creating, depends largely . for its 
matenal on this dotiimg, which setfves both as 
covering and language,— for it has given man’s 
mind a new means of self-expression. 

Science has given man immense power. The 
golden age will return when it is used in the 
service of humanity. The call of that supreme age 
is already heard. Man must be able to-day to 


say to it : “May this power of .yours nev^ ^w 
less ; may it be victorious m wprks and in 
righteousness!” Man’s power is divine power; 
to repudiate it is blasphemy. 

This latest manifestation of man’s power ' musi; 
be brought into the heart of our villages. It is 
liecause we have omitted to do so that our water- 
courses and pools have nin dry : malaria and 
disease, want, and sin, and (;rime stalk the . land ; 
a cowardly resignation overwhelms us. Whichever 
way we turn, there is the picture of defeat, of the 
penury due to the depression of defeat. Everywhere 
our countrymen are (‘lying : we have failed. 
From our driwl-ii|) hollows, our fruitless fields, 
our never-ceasiTig fuiKaal iiyres, rises the wail : 
We hare failed, we have failed, ive envn defeat ! 
If but we can gain the science that gives power to 
this age, we may y(?t win, wo. may yiit live. 

The (‘ly lias Ix'on raised in onr c-ountry : We 
shall hare uolhmj to do with We.^tern Sdcnce — 
it is Satanie. Tliis we of Sriniketan, must refuse 
to say. Because its power is killing us, we shall 
not sfiy that; we iireier poweiiessness. We must 
know that in order to {?o.inbat i>ower, power is 
need(3d ; witliout it, destruction cannot be staved 
off, but will come all the faster. Tinth kills us only 
when we refuse to accept it. 

Wherever tnith is disc^overed, anywhere, by any 
scientist, holds good irrespective of hemisphere oi 
nationality. May this truth help to unite us. 

In point of fact, wherever science has been 
tiuly acknowledged and cultivated it has given 
men the means of union. The strife into which 
men have been led by its misuse is not of science 
but of plan’s nature. The untruth, the weakness 
tiiat is in man has been responsible for this misuse 
That is why. the verse of the IJpanislml ends thus.* 
May He imite us and oui‘ powers in right under 
standing .' 

So no Imddkyn suhlmyU samyunaktu. 


A Poem from Mrs. Naidu 

A poem from Mrs. Sarojini Naidu is a 
rare thing now-a-days much to the regi’et of 
Indians and Englishmen alike, Shama'a how- 
ever presents one : 

Child Fancies 
To Prahlad Rajam 

When I put in the earth. Poppy seed ' 
Poppy seed 

I wonder are you cold. Are you lonely, do you need 
A Little glow-worm spark 
Near your cradle in the dark 
Till you fall asleep and dream yourself a flower 
Poppy seed ? 

When dewy sunbeams call Dragonfly 
Dragonfly 



and kmmung bir^ I 
' are yousby 

: * In sucto crd^d 1)0 apr^ 

Fotir rafea of green and red 

. And go gataw goldm honey from lotua 


\^ Mbm yon r^h the shmihg eky Abaheel 

Do you touch the stars behind the clouds 
do you fed 
Brave enough to talk 
With the eagle and the hawk 
. Tho’ you are just a tiny singing bird Ababm 


ing nneaw^^ 

and first of ail of his own; of 'Se peSe 
was to direct his action and that 
and of the orders which he failed 
towards the service of others, the serdoe ^ ohacity^ 
than towards meditation. And for the first tune, 
I think, in an Indian rdigious order, me sum?ema^ 
of meditation was broken. Suffering cannot wait ; 
and for its sake must have to be sacrificed repose 
and mutative dream and even health /if this was 
necessary^ in order to lighten the universal pain. 


Holland on Vivekananda 

M. Koraain Kolland who is devoting much 
time and attention to prepare a study of 
Swami Yivekananda, presents in PrahiiMha 
BImmta, a glimpse of his dynamic personal- 
ity and its deep significance to humanity, M. 
Eolland begins : 

The gimt thought of India seeks to realise the 
spiritual unity of the universe. It does not work 
itself along the paths of European religious tliought 
which aims at literally "converting” other behcfs 
that is to say, at despoiling them of thtar essence 
and substituting its own instead. The philosophy 
of India seeks to enter into all divergent forms of 
the spirit and, while honouring their individuality, 
wishes to embrace them, all in order to hannomsc 
them in the supreme unity. 

The intimate rapprochement that lias been 
existing between Europe and India for one . century 
and the influx of European tliought into Indian 
universities and its fascination for Indians, have 
not resulted in making them renounce to the 
slightest degree their ancient and vast wisdom, but 
have only Jed to the revival of their ardent 
intellectual curiosity and their genius for metaphy- 
sical conquest which enaliles them to eonibine foroi^ 
ideas into new accords and organise them in 
their appropriate syrapliony. 

No son of modern India has worked so mucli. 
in this sense, as Vivekananda, and his powerful 
action owed its first inpetus irresistible elan 
to the intuitive genius of his master Kama- 
krishna, 

M. Eolland, like many others, however, 
perceives that there, is some difference in 
the tranquil spirituality of the master and 
the dynamic energy of the disciple : 

. . Vivekananda was very different from, his master 
in his entire nature,— in the consuming impetuosity 
of his teniperament, in the violence of an, energy 
which created more energy just as the wind fans 
up the fire, in his avid inMlect which never knew 
repose, in the vastness of his konwiedge which 
he augm^ted unceasingly, and ,lastly in an 
inquietude -new amongst the meditative, thinkers 
of India,: although Buddha had - konwn it but fled 
frotn it -about the ever-gaping wound of imiversal 
suffering, of the misery of man, of the poor, of 
the stricken and even of the briminafe Tfor these 
are only fhe affloted in sensov^ This brood-- 


Ohristianity and Institutions 

The Naimial Christian Coimdl Eeview 
writes editorially. 

Those who wish to see the growth of Chiis’ian 
work in India »long Indian lines might do ,well to 
study the development f)f philanthropic institutions 
initiated and carried on by non-Christians. , in prac- 
tically all the large cities of India, and m niany 
singer towns, such institutions are to be touna 
sometimes fostered by a religious orgaiuy^tion. sucli 
as the Arya-^maj or Kamkrishna Mission ; some- 
timeli by a secular body, such, as tlie 
India vSociety ; or again due directly to , the efforts 
of individual, sucli as Tagoi*e’s educational centre 
at Shantiniketon, or Mahatma Gandhi s ashram at 
Saliannati. Some of these institutions are pui;eiy 
educational in purpose : some have, as their onjec-*. 
tive various forms of social service ; some imite 
social with political reform. While varying 'wiaely 
in aim and in external details, practically aff ot 
these efforts have two common, chamctoistics ; nrst 
they ai’C purely Indian in initiation, manat9:ement 
and financial supixirt;, and ai’e »>n expression pt 
national ideals ; and secondly, those who seive ,in 
them in the capacity of adniinistratoi’s or social 
workers do so at a real financial sacrifice. 

To some missionaries there may come a starthng 
realisation tinit organising ability of a high o^r 
is not pecular to themselves or their nationality. 
Many missionaries will appreciate the chance to 
study the buildings, gardens and livmg arrange- 
ments of schools that are tlie genuine eimression of 
Indian ideals ; in them they wm find differences m 
emphasis which may well he noted and, followed in 
mission institutions. To all, such aquamtance wiU 
bring opportunities for friendship and co operation 
with men of good-will— the cliance to regard th,em 
not as rivals, but as fellow- workers in India s 
straggle against ‘secularism’ and self-seeking. 

Nor is the study of such institutions 
without significance to the missionaries. 


Influence of Indian Tbooght on German Literature 

‘‘In no country of the Continent a grater 
interest exists in Indian thoughts and ideas 
than in Germany,” declares Prof Helmuth 
von Glasenapp in The Calcutta Jievietif ( Nov. 
and Dec.) in an interesting and instructive 
study of the influence of Indian thought on 
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Oerman philosophy and Utmhixe. In litera- 
%fe India has left many traces : 

A glance at the works of our German classical 
writers shows how amazing was the influence ot 
fediMi ideas on the great men from the ve^ firet 
when they became acauainted with them. Alr^y 
Herder (1 T74-1813X the pmminent P 9 et and philop 
I^er who lived avS a divine in Weimar, showed a 
great and so to say loving interest for Into ; m 
his “Thoughts on the Philosophy of the .History 
of Manfcmd” (178tl791) and other writings of 
his he speaks of his admiration for the tender 
Indian philosmihy,” which cannot but ennoble 
mankind ; he describes the Hindus, on ac'count of 
their etiiical teachings, as the most gentle petoe 
on the eaiUi, who, as he says m consideianon 
of their doctrine of “ahimsa,” .will not. offend a 
living creature, he praises their frugality, their 
loathing of tfiunkeness. In his Scattered leaves 
he sjxiaks more than once of the Indian Wisdom, 
he mentions the transmigration of sciius and m 
iiis “Talks on the Conversion of the Hindus by 
otm EmupGan Christians” he allows an Indian to 
defend his raligious ideas and praises their hum- 
manity, although he himself was a Protestant theolo- 

A great interest for Indian ideas we also see 
in Heider’s fi-iend Goethe, the greatest of all Ger- 
man poets. Well known ai*o his inspired verses 
on the Shakuntto, where he says U am givmg 
a proof tiunslation) ; _ 

Wilt thou unite in one name heaven and eaith, . 

. Then I name you, Shakuntala, you, and all is 

• That tliis impiession conceived at 
reading—the distich dates from the year IcDl-ywas 
not evanescxjnt is proved by the following Jetter 
addressed to the French Sanskrit scholar Cne^y, 
to whom Goethe wrote 40 years later, on the Sih 
Octobei*, 1830. He says ; “The first . time when my 
notice was drawTi to this unfathomable work, it 
aroused in me such an enthusiasm, it attracted me 
in sucli a way that I could not be quiet imtil t 
studied it profoundly and felt myself drawm to me 
impossible, undertaken to gain it for the German 


laivvix vv giMax* ; 

staj^ in some 'way I giusp only now the mcon- 

ceivable impression w^hich this work formerly 
made on me.” 


vxj. Juixv* , . xl. 1. 

Schiller also has expressed the opinion that 
the -whole Grc^ek antiquity has produc^ nothing 
equal to the beautiful womanliness and the tender 
love that comes near to the Shakuntala in any 
way. Of other Indian |) 0 cms Goethe, as can be 
gathered from his letters, has espeemy .admmed 
the Megh^uta and the Gitagovinda. The impulses 
coming from India gave a good deal of stimulation to 
Gome’s own political works. Indian sumects were 
treated in his poems “Der Gott imd die ^yadere. 
(1797) and the Tariah-triiogy.” The Indian. drama 
has mfluencS his “Faust” technically, as ms Pro- 
logue on the Theatre shows. CJ^Il -i. 

Goethe himself did not knw S^knt. .it 
attracit^ him so muck^ that he made attempts in 
writing in Devanagari letters, which one can still 
see in the GoetJie-tohive. ’ , ^ , 

In Indian thought they found their ideal of the 
absolute union of poetry and phflosophy 
The first to be motioned here are me three broth^ 
Schlegel. One of Ihemu^^ A^st, who has 
made no name in 

died young in Madras in 1789« Another} Fnednch 


(1772-1829) is the first Geman, 
to really study Indian literature and its 

iKSof he study was Ins, epwsh-m^ng 
trertse “Ueber die Sprache 

A contribution to the foundation of antiquity), wbch 

*''‘”‘]w^ch mIwI -was the first man in Germany 
wto dwlared that a regulm 
of the world is ody P98Sible, rf 

thoir due place m it. But still more man 
friedrich Schlegel, who soon ceased to bke an 
totl^t in Indil, his elder brote 

Schlegel (1767-1^)) influenced the . study ot 
Slit. Is he W formeriy dm^p^ 
himself as the translator of bhakesp^re. 
cSlderon, Dante, and Petrarca and as a poet of 
Imllads and vsatires, he in his later years took up 
in ml the study of Smskrit His 
of the Bhagavad-gita, tlie Hitopadesa, and the 
‘•Bamayana’* (unfinish^) with 
and translations m cla88ic.al Latin wore the lirst 
workf^f to kind in Gennany^ .printed m.Deva. 
nagaii letters and show that this romantic poet 
was equally gifted as a ^rst-dass pMob At 
the same. time Franz Bopp (Ir91-1H()0 devoted his 

^^"^Bo^P^Sme^ho founder of ^ke Indo^eman 
science of languages, which was ^kltiyated foi a 
long time by the Indologists together with Sanski^ 
philolog^^ and had a most useful influence on it m 
b^y ws. We see hero tliat .India has also 

greativ stimulated German science in the domain 
of Imguistics. The thanks which /•-omparative 
pliilology owes to India, is expressed by. the tac t 
tliat a number of Indian icrmmt tecJmwi are still 
in use employed in comparative 
philology as founded bv bohlegel and Bow has 
enjoyed a cultivation since their time as is iounci 
in no other European countiy. The number ()f 
Sanskrit scliolaijs and prof^sojs is greater qi 
Germany than m any occidental country, lliis 
is significant in so far as the Germans are swayed 
onlv^ bv idei, not by practical reasons, as they 
liave no political ambitions to follow. .They share 
Heinrich Heine’s opinion, whc) says m a note k) 
his “Bucjh der Lieder , (Book . of Sonp) . 
“Portuguese, Dutdimcm, and Englishmen . have 
brought home from India the ti-easiires m their . big 
ships, we were only lookers-on. But the s^)in^^ 
treLures of India shall not escape us. The 
work of Schlegd and Bopp has been enntmu^ by 
L^sen, mbfr, Both,^ Boehtlmck, Max Mueller, 
^hlei*, Kielhoni, Oldenbcrg and numerous other 

emin^it^tora-h^ poet Friedrich. Euckert. (1788- 
1866) has won immortal fame by his congemal and 
absolutely perfect translations fram the Sansknt. 
He has be^owed his attention on the Veto, to 
Epics and Puranas and also above aU to to 
learned poetry. Of all the . versions of Indip 
originals best known .is pertops tot of to 
“Nala and Damayanti” episode ton to Maha- 
bharata, but his art of translatacm is beg provedd>y 
his translation .of to “Gitagovmda.” H^ 
succeeded in givmg a true version of to onmto 
text but also m recreating to liiythm. andto 
’ a. ywirds and rhymes in pmeot mutation 
is left unsatisfied. . As „a poetic 



^ Euc^eri is still supreme 
of others to 





ill 


m^icaiiy bdian works show j^inly that 
Buektsrt IS not to m surpassed— 1 am thintang of 
Adolf Holtzmann {lS|0-iB70) and Count A. F. Von 
Sohack. 

On philosophy, however, the stamp of 
Indian thought is deeper apd more pronoun- 
ced— -though the parallelisni pf thought, traced 
by Stfoherbaisky between thaA of Kant and 
the Buddhists, of Fichte and the Vedantists, 
of Hegel and Nagarjuna, are mer^ acciden- 
tal. Schelling, Schopenhauer, Nietaa^^o are 
wellknown students of Indian though^ which 
has in recent years found its voice in Tagore 
and Gandhi, ^.according to the Professor. 
Beminds the writer in concluding : 

It is little more than a century that Indian 
wisdom and Indian poetry have extended their 
“Digvijaya” to the West. At the beginning of 
the last century India was no more than a word, 
except to a few, but to-day its spiritual treasiues 
are wellknown to all the educated people and are* 
estimated at their full worth. Much however, is 
stiU to be done to make known the great creations 
of the Indians more and more to the general 
public. 


The Indian States and the Nehru Report 

Mr. C. N. Zeutshi thus summarises in the 
Indian Review the attitude of the Nehni 
Report on the question of the Indian States : 


are out for a double game d keeping India for 
ever in a state of subjection on the one tod and 
perp^ting their autoeratia rule on the otper. 

The reason is simple. The Indian Pnnces are 
unwilling to part with thedr influenoe and cannot 
tolerate amr curb being piit upon tbeir ,a»to(toc 
powers. They are afraid that If India becomes a 
Dominion, their subjects will no longer mhain tied 
down by their noses and they immselves^ 
become constitutional rulers, the real power being 
in the hands of the people. Let it be iSeaiiy borne 
in mind bv the Princes that their abortive attempts 
to put obstacle in the way of India lieoomihg a 
Dominion is not likely to prove productive of good 
results to them. It would be poor statesmaneliip 
and short-sighted policy to ignore the historical, 
religious, sociological, and ec'/onomic? affinities which 
axist between the people of British India and the 
pesgple of Indian States, so that if a stir is caused 
in the political atmosphere, in the one it cannot 
fail to toe its ration in die other. Hence in the 
interests of their own order, their subjects and 
India as a whole, it is high tame that the Indian 
Princes should read the sign of the times and 
act accordingly. AH sides considered die recjom- 
mendations of the Nehru Committee afford the 
best solution of the vesto problem of the Indian 
States; and the Indian PStos will do woU-advised 
to accept them to stave m the of reckoning 
which is fast approaching. As Dr, Sapni, in the 
ccurse of his statement to the toociated Press, 
replying to the criticisms of the Hiharaja of 
Bikanir, rightly said. “A. sheltered existeiwa either 
for the Baj or for any Prince, however exalted, is 
becoming impossible these days.” 


The Committee has summed up its^ main 
position in regard to the Indian States m these 
two fundamental rcccmmendations, viz., “that (a) 
all treaties made between the East India Cnmpany 
and the Indian States and all such subsequent 
treaties so far as they are in force at the commence- 
ment of this Act, shall be binding on die Common- 
wealth, and (b) the Commonwealth sliall exercise 
the same rights in relation to, and discharge the 
same obligations towards, the Indian States as the 
Government of India exercised and discharged 
previous to the passing of the Act” 

The theory of direct personal relation between 
the Princes and the Crown propounded by Sir 
I.<eslie Scott, the eminent and learned counsel 
engaged by the Princes, is apparently absurd^ and 
an ingenious attempt to sidetrack the real issues 
of the case. As the Committee poiiits out, “it is 
obvious that the Crown under the constitution does 
not mean the King alone. , It is a convenient 
constitutional phrase used to indicate the King-m- 
Parliameiit” ' . ’ , « . 

“We have shown that so far, the oontracti 
has been p^ormed by white agents to the apparent 
satisfaction of the brown Princes. On .what 
prindple of law, we ask, may that cont^t ^ not 
be performed by brown agents to the equm, if not 
greater, satisfaction of the brown Princes. 

Wise and judiciotis is the observation of 
the Writer on the attitude of the Mnees ^ 
ind|(g|ted by thek advocate Sir Le^ Scott: 

TIb plain fact is that by settins WP fhe theory 
of their direct relation wim theHong, the Princes 


International Labour Organisation 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty. m. l. a. contri- 
butes an interesting account of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation in I'he Indian 
Labour Review for November. The preamble 
to part XIII of the Peace Treaty of 1919 
which set up the organisation reads as 
follows : 

“Wheras the League of Nations has for its 
object the establishment of universal , jieatie, and 
such a p^?o can bo established only if it is based 
upon social justice ; 

“And whereas wnditions of labour exist involv- 
ing such injustice, hardship and privation to large 
numbero of people as to produce unrest so great 
that the peace and harmony of the world are 
imperilled ; and an improvement of those conditions 
is urgently required : as, for example, by the regula- 
tion of die hours of worn, including the establish- 
ment of a mtomnm working day and week, the 
regulation of the labour supply, the prevention of 
unemploymto the provision of an adequate living 


unemploymsfltlt fhe provision ot an adequate living 
wage ; the lUxitecticaiw die worker against sickneai 
disease and injury arising out of his employment 
the proteoto ^ 01®^. young . persons to 
women, provision for old age and mjury, protection 
of the interests of worirors when employed m 
countfes c^hdr thah dieir own, recognition ;of |he 
principle of frtooPi of a^ooiatiom the , 

of ffhd tefihmcal education and other 

...metorosr' ■ 






-■ rfi^ 


' Labour V 


w» prtoip^ £^ve enunciated 
, jwi be re^^ed merely as4 
vi," : '‘aML uivile of oomtnerpBi . • 

ooonniu--^e ntfht Of association for all lawfd 
puipoefeB bjr tbe employed as well as by the 

payment to the employed of a 
waire adeauate to mamtain a reasonable stemdard of 
Ufe as Ibis is understood in their titoe and eounto. 

♦'l^rth.'^The adoption of an eight houre day 
or n forty-eight hours week as the standard to he 
aithed at where ithas not /already^ been attamed. 

“Fifth -The adoption of a weekly rest . of at 
least twenty-four hours which should include 

Thr^aSoS^ oi child labour and the 
imposi'ion of such limitations on the latour 
of voung perscms as sliall permit the .continuation 
of their education and assure their physical develop- 

^^^^Wenth.—The principle tliat men and women 
should receive equal remuneration for work ot 

^^'^ghto^-The standard set by law in jxich 
country with respect to the conditions of labour 
should have due regard to the equitable econoimc 
treatment of all workers la^ully resident therein. 

*‘Fme. —Each State should make provism for 
a system of inspection in which women should take 
part in oi*der to ’ensure the enforcement of the 
laws and rc^gulations for the piotection of tlie 
craployGd.” 

Commenting editorially on the opening 
of the branch of the Organisation in India 
by Dr. P. P. Pillay of the I. L. 0., the same 
journal for December says ; 

India is now passing through a serious crisis of 
economic as well as of, political unrest. Long- 
drawn-out strikes, started with ill-defmed re^oas, 
and look-outs which are frequently the resulto of 
hasty managerial judgments mdicate^the.stiamed 
relanons between labour and capital. The insidious 
entrance of disruptive revolutionary ideas into the 
labour world is already more . or less d^ectmg 
frade Unionism from its legitimate paths; and 
Moscow hi^ ho use for Geneva But to all thinkers 
and workers, anxious not for publicity and lime- 
light, but tor solid and substimtial constructive 
the asMlishment of the Indian branch of 
be I. L. 0. idS come as^ a sign of pod augury. 

It is hot geuei^y realised that the great success 
bat has attended the work of Geneva is . laxgely 
He to the oarSfai and meticulous preliminary 
juidy that has -deyoted to question^ taken 
anfor oonmdimtbh at the various Conferences, 
fi tbiis mass of is now throvm open 
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h <with the he^ 
\ thems^v 

that eonclosions; ^ Ih 
in ttie study of InoM 


tioQS Vliill be 
service in kee] 
tiieir activities _ 
resulte of their 
Geneva may keep 



hriL- 
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spedal'^"^ve^iBaS^% v^‘ >1 

« i6?elf m wMrant t 

ro-aaydev^opments in Indian , eofgffiio 
life, we therefore advise the J 

time in getting into touch with Dr.. “*■ 
to bo heartily congratulated on^ nis 
which carries with it great opportunities ami gMi? 
responsibilities. 


The Club ami Factdi^ Theah^s rf 

Mr. Harindra Nath Ohattopadhyaya, the 
poet, gives an account of the club^and fac- 
tory theatres that he visited in Russia in ^ a 
special article for The Indian Labour Revieiv 
(December). We learn : 

Theie are twenty-three factory theatres in 
Leningrad—and perhaps many more by now— for 
theatres full of a superb quality are growing up 
all over the Russia of to-day and are becoming as 
common almost as mushrooms. In addition to aD 
these there are over two hundred clubs with worker 
—actor, dramatic, musical and other ciicles. 

The factory theatres have for its board of critics 
an organising committee, representatives of the 
biggest factory theatres. The repertory consists of 
classical plays as well as plays of the workers, 
theatres. Ostrovsky, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Shak- 
speare, Goldoni, Synge, Toller and Upton Sinclair— 
but it must be remembered that only such classic 
plays are enacted which present tlio possibility 
of showing the utterly pathetic humour of the life 
of the bourgeois, or which contain the message of 
the revolution for the masses of the w^orld. 

The peasant theatres are numerous. In Nishni 
Novogorod alone there are about a 1,000— in 
Kosti-oma alone about eight hundred— the peasants 
are fast working out a theatre of their own. 
Probably they will not be free from the touch 
of religious mysticism— in which they resemble 
our own Indian peasants. We have such a gi*eat 
deal, to learn from this movement. In India there 
are innumerable village theatres already in exis- 
tence. If only we could gradually convert them 
mto platforms for the expression of the people in 
new and vital, way. This can only be brought 
about by the . displacement of played out religions 
and mythological themes by themes that deal with 
the terrible problems which face them at every 
turn in daily life —themes such as, hunger, cholera 
fJmw, fire, flood femme, snake-bite, uncleanliness, 
foul tanks, ohild-birth, ’ 

Art always runs a danger in the company 
of propaganda. But, Indian theatres know 
little of art and less of propaganda. 



^ ^ BmomoA^ 

• ''Mlisaftto" .. 




Prot Kiadlay , Stiirras wild 19 6f opimon 
that ^ vecorntjam^ans of the CommissiQQ 
(Linlil^^)* if aooepted, irill revolutionize 
Indwwi ugpioulttire to the great ben^t of the 
culti’^^r,’^ skeiclies the policy outlined 
by the Agriculttiral Commission in Indian 
of Eeonomics (October). Says Mr. 
Shirras oh question of the education of 
the ryot ; , 

©xe peasants’, great hope of salvation, the 
Gommiasion rightly believes, lies in the extension 
; of Wl-Oi«anized co-operation based upon careful 
education and scientific training. In the view of 
the Oominission the progressive adoption of com- 
pnlsorv education is the best basis ot co-operation. 
Official action in this direction, aided by educated 
Indian opinion, will in the meantime be necessary. 
The spread of literacy among women will result 
in lasting literacy among the, young. Compulsion 
slioiild be introduced as rapidly as local conditions, 
permit, and should be preceded by a (jatnpaign of 
explanation and persuasion. Wherever possible the 
policy of establishing ^central’ schools should be 
adopted and ‘single teacher’ schools convei'ted into 
‘branch’ schools. Teachers should be recruited to 
tlicj utmost practical extent from men of rural 
origin and upori aging. No attempt should be made 
to teach jigriculture to boys in primary schools, 
but vernaculai- middle schools on the lines of the 
Ihinjab experiment, which include agri(*.ulture as 
an optional siibjoct in the curriculum, should be 
encouraged. The addition to the cuTTiculum of high 
schools in rural areas of a course in agriculture on 
tlu* lines of' that . given in vernacular middle 
schools of the Pimjal) type, but; of a more advanced 
character, would bo productive of good results. 
Agricultural Collt^ges should l)e affiliated to Um- 
vorsities. 

On the Commission’s proposals for correct 
statistics, we read : 

The writer remembers a study of the statistical 
machinery in the Department of Agriculture m 
Washington, where the statistical depaitment is 
iiorhaps one of the largest and best m the world. 
No real progress in agri(‘ulture eaii be made 
without lull and accurate vstatistics, and the 
value of these statistics both to the fai-mer 
and the trader is universally reo-ogniKsed. In tlie 
Dominions there is a strong, central bureau and, 
as in Australia, also provirunal offices. It tlie 
Council of Research is created, it will, like other 
bodies be engaged in the problein, require 
statistical information, and tlie value ot an 
efficient central department to the provmc^eb" is 
also clear; The Commission recommends that the 
present statistical organisation of the Crovmminent 
of India should be strengthened by.tlic appointment 
of a statistician of first rale , ability ^ head or a 
separate Department of Statistics, and the appoint- 
ment of this officer should precede, any cliangos m 
the present arrangements for statistical . work. It 
is hoped that as a result of his anpomtment a 
Bureau of Statistical Ihforraation would be created, 
with the administration of w^hich leading econo- 


mists,' i^ctentlltsf miA . 
closw ft^sooiaw (pariEts; 



The'l^»d-«rf,RpWwi/J|^ 

Raja Ham Mohun Roy is tlie 
Modernism is India, and Mr, N; 
eludes his article on ‘Ram Mbhiin 
Christian Missions’ in the New 
December with the following which 
known to all, but which we quote again ' lesl 
wfe forget the pioneer of our nationalis;in : 

Amidst the engrossing activities to which Ram 
Mohun was incessantly committed, he was visibly 
moved at this time by an event, which liad nothing 
to do with India, but which showed how universal 
was his sympathy and how intense his love of 
freedom. The people of Naples who were fighting 
for their liberty were forced back their former 
state by the combined influen(‘o of the kings of 
Russia, Prussia, Austria and Sardinia, even after 
they had sucjcecded in wresting a suitable constitu- 
tion from their own King. The Large heart of Ram 
Mohun which conceived and formulated a universal 
religion for the world felt it keenly and deeply, 
and he expressed himself to Mr. Bu()kmgham in a 
letter dated August 11, 1821. 

“1 am obliged to conclude that J shfiU not live to 
see liku'ty univorsally restored to the uatioivs 
of Europ(3 and Asiatic nations, sj.)ecially those 
that are Kuropoan coloiiL^s, possessed of a grt>ater 
degree of the same blessing than what they now 
enjoy. ITiidei' tliese cirenunshmties I consider tlie 
cause, of tlie Neapolitiins as my own and their 
enemies as ours. Enemies to libei’ty and friends 
of despotism have never been and never will be 
ultimately successful.” 

Miss Collet says that this, trait of liis chaniotej 
is a mai*k of the universal spirit that, was in him 
and that ia,is(?d him al)ove his fellowim^n, and 
(luotes the ideal superbly i)ortra.\'ed by Jx)we]i— 

“In the gain or loss of one race all th(3 rest liave 

equal cLiiiu, wherever wrong is done to the 

humblest and weakest ‘neath the all-beholding 
sun, Tliat wrong is also done to us”. 


Mass Education— the Best form of Social Service 

Mr. Maneklal H. A^akil wTiting in the 
Social Service Quarterly (October) is of 
opinion. 

Mass literacy is the only rein(‘dy which will do 
the work in this direction. If all poor luen and 
women know howtoread, wTiteand count, they will 
be able to understand l)€^r the rules of san itation 
and the price of their w#k in w'.igos. They will be 
less liable to be. deceived by the moiiey lenders. 
Co-operative .credit societies <3an fhmmh without 
outside social workoi'S after the initial stages. They 
will demand, adult suffrage from the State and 
primary educ«ition for tJieir children. They will 
not fight unjust or aggressive wars but only def^d 
their homes. Their standard Of social mo:^Uty %ill 
be: raised and mutual cx)-opemtion and goOd^ili 
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will displace blind competition. Woman would be an 
equid partner with man and her services as a mother 
will be better appreciated by the 'general public. 
A Eterate woman will be able to demand her dues 
and less liable to be seduced into prostitution by 
profiteers of vice who are far more numerous than 
vigilance workers. 


V«din Principles of the Constitution of a State 

Thus Pandit Ohamupati concludes his well 
documented article on the above subject in 
The Vedie Magaxine, 

This kind of constitution of which the funda- 
mentals seem to have been laid down in the Vedas, 
has in an applied and developed form, amtinued to 
be in vogue up to comparatively yeiy recent times 
in the lustory of India. Mahatma Buddha organised 
his Samgha on democratic principles in imitation 
professedly of the system of administration in vogue 
m tee states of those days. In ancient inscriptions 
of which copies have been obtained and collections 
of teese made in the epigraphical records of 
India we come across not only cursory and 
occasional liints as regardwS the existence of Sabhas 
but sometimes also a detailed description of the 
qualifications of voters and candidates and the 
process of election followed. Greek writers, too, 
who came to India, and imuie personal observation 
of tee working of the administrative systems of this 
country, mention states tliat were being governed 
on republican and democratic lines. . 

Democracy therefore, is nothing foreign to the 
genius of the Indian people. The framers of the 
draft (ionstitiition which the All-Paitias Conference 
has just approved have done well in keeping before 
them the exmstitutions of self-governing cxiuntrics 
of modem days. It would not have been amiss on 
their part to liave studied side by side with these 
the ancient (jonstitutional practice of India. Two 
very important peculiarities of the Yedic cionstitu- 
tion of a state are (1) that the plaw of a kii^ in 
it is that simply of the highest member of the 
assembly, and (2) that every village and town has 
complete autonomy in its local manaferaont, and 
thus internally free, it forms an organic part of the 
body politic of the whole country. 


Reforms for Women 

Sir T. B. Sapru in a weU-balanced plea 
for *The Emancipation of Women’ in Stri- 
Dharma for October suggests the following 
reforms to ameliorate their conditions ; 

(a) Every local le^slatiire should be asked to 
undertake the obligation for the establishment 
of Girls Schools and Colleges m every province 
and to set apart more ample fimds than has hither- 
to been done. . ■ , j ^ , 

ib) If tee l^slators are found to be conservative 
to legislate with regard to tee rnarriage of girls, 
the educated youth of the country should form 
themselves into a le^e and refuse to be mamed 
to girls below ascertain a^. 

(c) Muoat^ girls should be encouraged to 
follow independent professions, as far as they can. 


(d) In all matters affecting social reform, w 
should take care to see that a certain number c 
women are always included in our representativ 
bodies. 

(e) Sex disqualifications, so far as representotio 

in local bodies and legislatures is concerned, shoul 
be absolutely removed. , 

if) Our personal laws should bo modified so i 
to give the woman a stronger legal position tha 
she occupies to-day. It is^ to my mind, absui 
that we should allow the inferior position whic 
the Hindu Law assigns to her in the matter < 
property rights to continue indefinitely. It is 
perpetual source of litigation and I have, m acte 
pracitice found that even where the law gives .h 
some definite position, the woman is viotimist 
by unscrupulous male relatives and liangers-o 
This is probably due more to her want of capami 
to protect her own interests, than to any oth 
cause. This can, however, partly be remedied I 
better education, but it seems to mo tliat a radio 
cure can only be supplied by a fundamental chanj 
of our law. 

The.se suggestions of mine arc by no meai 
exhaustive. 1 fully believe that if India is ov 
to attjiin freedom in the political vSphore, wo mu 
bo prepared first to liberate in the fullest measu 
our women and do justice to them. 


Low Rate of Widow Marriage in Britain 

The Stri Dharma of Novcinbor iiiforn 
us in its ‘Notes and Comments’ : 

That maiTiage is more popularthan oven in Brih 
and that tlieic are more boy and girl woddin 
are two facts revejilod in a mass of statisti 
regarding increase in iiopiilatioii anil decrei 
in birth-rate contained in the second part of t 
annual return of the Registrar-General. ^ T 
marriage rate of 15:7 per thousand in 1927 is t 
highest in five year’s representing an increase 
28,500 weddings. 

The growth of the ‘'get married early’’ ha 
is evidenced by the fact tliat 58,000 bridal coup 
were imder 21 while of the remainder most of 
brides weio imdor 2H and most of the bridegroo 
imder 24. 34 brides were aged only 15, while 
bridegrooms wore only 16. 

97 per cent, of the wedding were betw 
bachelors and spiiistci*s. Only 33 unmarried ii 
took widows as wives. The birthrate is the lov 
ever recorded and show as decrease of 40,000. 


The New Germany—War Dangers 

Apparently the Berlin Correspondent 
Welfare (Nov. 26) who takes stock of 
‘Latent War Dangers’ the New Germany fa 
speaks with confidence and knows much m 
than he speaks. Some of these dangers n 
be seen from the following extracts. 

The German delegation to the present Assen 
and Council Meeting of the Lea^e of Nationi 
intent on two main problems : tee hastening of 
evacuation of the Rhineland and the hastenins 
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general disarmament by means of the long-delayed 
World Disarmament Conference. These two ques- 
tions have been for some time to be the mainsprings 
of Germany’s .foreign policy. The desire for an 
RiunoJand where some 
50,000 rrench, British and Belgian troops are still 
gaiTisoned, is a very natural and straight-forward 
rpeJing, sh^ed in equal measure by all the many 
(xerman political parties. 

It was agreed at Versailles that Germany’s 
disarmament would be followed by a voluntary 
disamament of the other signatories in so & 
as their national safety allowed. It is felt in 
Gennany tliat, while the first part of this excel- 
P^^Siramine has been drastically carried out. 
I he disarinament of the ex- Allies has not followed 
m accordancie with the Treaty. In other words 
the Gennans rightly or wrongly—considor them- 
selves to have been let down, and they claim that 
the Imity Versailles binds the ex- Allies as much 
as it binds Germany. But German interest in the 
dLsarnuunent question does not end there. • 

A glance at the map reveals the main reason 
wliy Germany above all other nations, is anxious 
to sec the means of war as widely and as dias- 
-bcaliy curtailed as possible. It shows that Germany 
IS blessed with more neighbours tlian any other 
(^ountry-~10 in all — of which most arc very heavily 
ariiial. Several of tliese neighbours are potentially 
hostile to Germany. Indeed, some of tliem-witli 
all due respect one might here mention Lithuania 
—appear to be boilmg for war with anybody and 
ov(>ryb()dy. And four of them— IVance, Belgium, 
Gzeclioslovakia and Poland— are bound to one another 
by militaiy treaties which make of them by far 
ike most fiowerful . military combination in the 
woild. Czechoslovakia, a comparatively small state, 
IS numericmly more than twice as strong in armed 
force as Germany, and probably fifty times as 
strong* 111 real striking power, as Gennany has been 
deT)nv(xl of much modem necessities as heavy guns, 
tanks and. military aeroplane>s. In this connection 
it IS of interest to recall the manoeuvres which 
h r-ench a,nd Erigh'sh tioops fiave carried out jointly 
in the Rhineland within recent days. These exer- 
cises on the actual, territoiy which, in the event of 
another war in the West, Germany would have to 
dispute, put Germany at a tremendous military 
disadvantage . m the matter of defence. The storm 
of protest which the manoeuvres liave aroused may 
however, be more properly ascribed to sentimental 
feelings than to exmsideration of national security. 

It follows that Germany is vulnemble and, unfor- 
tunately for the Gennans, it is rendered more so by 
the comniitments of the Peace Treaty. The occupa- 
tion of its richest, ' most developed and densely 
populated districts (the Rhineland, the and so 
on) and compulsory disannament have bound 
Germany’s hands. But the Peac^e Treaty did not 
stop there. It severed Gennany into two parts by 
the famous Danzk Corridor which besides cutting 
oiit a broad stnp of German territory in order that 
Poland might Imve access to the sea, separated 
East Prussia entirely from Germany proper. This 
arrangem.eiit is unfortunate since East rmssia is 
now entirely enclosed by Poland and Lithuania 
I oland whose hostility to Germany quite passes the 
bomi^ of foreign comprehension and Lithuania 
which, as it has been inferred above, has been 
heading for trouble for some years past. 



Possible Combinations in a Possibla War . 

War dangers are not latent, but a curtain- 
ty, believes Mr. D. Trivikrama Eao, an Indiiox 
Delegate to the Youth Confess who fore- 
shadows in Triveni (Novembers even the possible 
combination of parties in that possible— or 
impossible ?— war. Says the writer : 

. Allowing that tlie course of foroign .. 
m liable to change., wo can visusiise the 
“OILS tMt are in process of formation. 

1. The combination of Italy, Hungary, 
mbania, with the probable arrival of 
Gimje and Rumania. This group has the emdia 
supiKirt of Great Britain. 

2 In spite of the controversy over the Vflna 
question between liithuania. and Poland, Britain is 
encouraging the formation into a distinct group of 
me Ixirder states of Finland, Estlionia, Lithuania, 
Poland and Russia. 

3. France and the Little Entente of Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, . and .lugo-Slovia. 

4.. The Soviet Union, Turkey, Afghanistan and 

X cnsifl. 

In a prospective grouping of the European states, 
the position of Germany is imcertain. Since the 
l^t wai’, she has l>een shrewdly adjusting her 
aflairo and prefers to follow a realistic policy gain- 
ing her own ends rather than I’ange herself on one 
side or the otiier. The neutrality of the Sesandina- 
^nan and Dutch nations was a som’ce of gain to 
them m the Great War, which Gennany appreciates 
more than others. 


Indian Freedom and the Women's League* 

Gratitude must bo felt for Mrs. Margaret 
E. Cousins, the champion of Indian woman- 
hood and Indian freedom, who was invited to 
Geneva to speak on behalf of the Indian women's 
movements, and who furnishes an interesting 
account of their activities in StridJmma 
for December. We leam from her : 

I felt it a great honour that I was invited to 
be a member and speaker of the first women’s 
deputation to tiie President of the League of 
JVanons. It \vm organised by the Women’s League 
of Pea(;e and .Ireedom with which the Women’s 
Indian Association is affiliated, and its object 
was to voice the request of women for the holding 
of a Conference on Disannament as the immediate 
next step neces^ after the Kellogg Pact I was able 
to bring p Indian women friend to that deputation 
though rodia could have no voice in torraaily 
^king the League for Disarmament l:)ecause she 
m not a self-govennng nation! Though the 
1 resident 8 answer was non-commital and unsatis- 
metory the occasion was historic. 

I was invited by tliis same League to attend 
as a .consuitetive repi^entative, its Annual Council, 
meeting held, in Lyons in Franco, There I 
pact representatives of over twenty countries and 
m pmg greetm^s from the Women’s Association 
I asked them to give their support to the cause 
of mdian’s freedom. I was quite touched by the 
eagerness with which they moved the following 
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regolution, proposed by aa English woman 
seconded by a EFench-woman and supported by 
Wmen Of many cbuiiijries : 

‘‘That this Deague -welcome the support of IndiaP 
women for Peace movements as expressed by the 
Tesolutions of women’s Day in Madrid and' by the 
Delhi Women’s League, and it supports the demand 
of women in India for Self-Government ” 


School discipline and Medium of Instruction 

Mr. M. R. Jayakara’s ])rosidential address 
at the Bombay Presidency Secondary Teacher’s 
(h)nferen ce, published by The Progress of Edu- 
cation (November), is full of liberal ideas and 
thoughtful suggestions. The speaker com- 
ments on the question of discipline : 

Speaking of regularity and discijdine, you will 
perniil. me to sound a note of «iii1ion that these 
tAvo virtues must not be allowed to become a 
fyranni(*al fad. In a ceuniiy situated like India, 
the main quostion is to how to education. 

I holci tJie view-and J am sui’c a large mini her of 
people inIcrtAsted in Indian (‘ducation share it—tliat 
nothing should be allowed, even in tlie name of 
discipline and .niotiiod, to interfere with the spread 
of education as widens jKissihlo. When education 
has spread and has l)ei'Oine univt;r,SiiI. the time may 
arrive A\'hen the Held Jias to be AV'eedod and the 
plant pruned. But until then, it is strongly felt 
a many quai'ters, that we must not. make a vShib- 
l>oI(?tli of disc'iplino and melhod. It is better that 
the largest nu/nlier of Indian students should 
obtain even a defective oducalion than no (xlneation 
at all, which is often the manner in Avhieh the 
(boi(?e is presc'iib'd to the poor Indian .student. In 
a ruattei* like lliis it is perhaps inevitable than an 
Indian and an Englisliniari connected with education 
would see dilTeroritiy. We are not dealing with a- 
('OuntrA'' Avhieh liiis r.i.o background in tliis matter or 
which has to lie I’cr'laimed out of ilitcniey aud 
ignorance. We are dealing with a. iieople avIio 
havf' sliovATi tremendous/vipaeity for Avell-di reefed 
a.nd well-diffused odneation in the past, but Avho 
()v^ ing to modern conditions have to change tJieir 
inetiiods and avenues so as to bring about the 
best results. I’he one prolilom before India to-day 
is uriiAairsal odueation (-heaidy obtained, and the 
D(‘partrnent Avould do avoII to bear in mind tliat 
nothing siiould be a]low^f3d to iiiteifero Avitli this 
growth. 

Mr. Jayakar Ids right and sure as he 
says : 

It is law which is tme, beyond the region of 
alimentary digestion, tliat the human system cannot 
assimilate wlvat it bad not been jireviously attuned 
to. If this is true, then our entire system, of 
examinations thi'ough the medium of a foreign 
language must I’ender our educational course more 
dinioiift of assimilation by tlie Indian boy. It is a 
triiism to say that the . educational system of a 
country varies with the political environments 
thereof. All that I am pleading for is that our 
methods and ideals of education should be so 
fashioned that the public needs, including ,the 
political might be fulfilled as rapidly as possible. 


Rapidity is of the essence of our experiment Let 
this not be forgotten; ^ 


Industrial Research 

The Mysore Economic Jommal (November) 
publishes Sir William Bragg’s presidential 
address at the Glasgow Meeting of the 
British Academy on ‘Craftsmanship and Scien- 
ce.’ The eminent physicist remarks on the 
work caiTied on in the industrial research 
laboratories : 

A new class of worker is growing . up among 
us consisting of the men engaged m research 
associations and industrial reasearch laboratoine^ 
throughout the coimtry. AVe must place a high 
vdue on their service, for they are actually and 
Iicrsonally bringing back with them into craftsman- 
ship the scientific knowledge Avhicli is one oi its 
essentials. They bring the interest and the outlook 
of scientific inquiry into touch with both eniployei 
and employed, and 1 cannot l»ut think that thp 
may be to sonif! extent the flux that will make 
tliem fun togotlHT. For they can, speak with, tin 
employer as men also tiained in Dnivei’sity and 
(/ollege, enelianging tlioiifijit with ease and accuracy. 
And, at the same time, they ai’e felloAv-Avorkci's with 
those in the sJiops and can bring back there some 
of the interesi and enthusiasm wJiich sxirings from 
the undej*s(anding of purposes and metliods. 

Personal Contact 

It is to bo j'cmeni bored always that personal 
contact has, on tlic wholes fhaiiks to the better 
qualities in human iiatTii'e, a inaiTelloiis effect in 
smoothing ont difTorcmces. I do not think it is 
unduly optimistic to wclc^omo the growth of this 
ncAv type of industrial worker because it am, being 
in personal intereoiirso w ith botli cajiital and labour, 
supply to eacli a. new outlook on. their whole enter- 
prise, e«specially as that outlook is naturally illu- 
minating and suggestive. For, after all, this is but 
going ba(!k to first conditions. 

The Rewards of Resoai’di 

The present nvimbor of industrial reseai’ch 
workers is relatively small ; it seems likely to 
mcreaso, howevei*. in projiortion to tlie extent to 
wliicli the province of vseienee is better understood. 
The bettor understanding 1 think of is manifesting 
m tlie^ first place in indiistiy itself. 1 am sure 
that here it is liaiipily on the increase. Tliere 
IS also a broader view^ to be taken. There is a 
public Intimation of the value of any calling 
which affects the numbers and the quality of those 
who respond. 

India has a small band of research scholars 
w^ho work upder immoroiis disabilities. But the 
number of industrial research w^orkers are 
smaller still ; and though there may be willing 
students for it, they have hardly any scope, 
most of the industries being under foreign 
control or under the control of unsympathe- 
tic' and unimaginative industrialists who 
do not yet know the immense value of such 
works. 



The Economic Policy of the Co-operative Move- 
ment 

In the Eenew of International Co-opera- 
tion for ISiovember, 1928, M. Charles Gide, the 
distinguished French economist, after pointing 
out the difference of opinion in matters of 
principle, wliich exists, between the Russian 
and the Western wings of the International Co- 
operative Alliance, goes on to outline an eco- 
nomic policy for the Alliance with regard to 
two subjects on which both are agreed. 
These, M. Gide says, <are: the fight against 
economic nationalism, and the figiit against 
profiteering in business. On both these topics, 
ho lias some instructive remarks to offer: 

WitJi regard to the first, it is a question of 
reacting against the autonomous policy, or rather 
tlie policy of isolation, wliicli, jiartJcularly since 
the war, has developed in a manner threatening, 
not only to the interests of tlio eonsumei*s, but also 
tq international peace. Each of the new States 
created try the Treaty of Versailles has endeavoured 
to strengthen its political independanco by economic 
in.de jiendence, mid has surrouridod its small frontiers 
willi barrier's. Tiiose countries which have received 
as a free gift from Nature (?ertaiii indisponsahle raw 
materials, set u|) obstacles to their leaving the 
couiiti'y in order' to jii’eveiit other countries from 
rnaldng use of them. The International Co-operative 
AUiance will undoubtedly assficiate its('lf with the 
resolutions passed by the International Economic 
Conference at Geneva: the abolition of all prohibi- 
tions, the reduction of customs duties, the creation 
of Customs’ Union, comprising the gi-eatest possible 
number of nations, and the substitution of the 
bi-lateral system ()f conimercial treaties by genuine 
Commercial Associations. 

No doubt co-operators will not all iigi’oe upon 
the form which the future regime should take, 
English co-operators wishing nothing more nor less 
than Free Tiade, while French co-operators see in 
Free Trade a form of C!ompetiti()n, and a fight for 
profit. The question lias already been discussed 
at the Congress at Basle, and, although a transac- 
tional resolution was passed, the question has not 
been settled. But whatever the diffei'ences of opinion 
may be regarding the form of the future regime, 
co-operators will be unanimous in condemning such 
a policy as that just dolined by the Minister of 
Agriculture in Fiance viz., “the most prosperous 
country is that which has no need to^ ask 
anythi^ from others.” That is a maxim which is 
essentially anti-cx)-operative ! We believe, on the 
contrary, that it wmuld be a poor world, as much 
from the economic as from the moral point of view, 


in which no individual, or nation, would liave need 
of others. 

^ As regards the, second point which I have 
mdimted— "profiteering”— co-operators who are 
inspired by Rflchdale and Niines can fight side 
by side with the co-operators of Moscow. Certainly, 
it wdl not be easy to fix the limit whicli separates 
legitimate profit'-profit wliicb is necessary to the 
progress of any enterprise— from excess profit, which 
constitutes profiteering. Jt is not, however, an 
insolublo problem for, in (lertain rases, the Treasury 
itself, by tlio establishment of income tax, decides 
tlie difference. In France, amongst the recent 
concessions made to entei'prises of public interest, 
the law distinguishes very clearly between ordinary 
dividends and those which it calls super dividends. 

But the, more or less high rate of profit, or of 
dividends, is not the true (uiterion of jirofiteering ; 
the important point is td know' Jiow’^ the profit has 
been, obtained. A rate of profit, wdnt;h may be 
rolativoJ,y very high compared with the original 
capital does not necessarily imply robbing the 
consumc^r if it coiTosponds to a real advantage. 

Co-operators sliouJd Joaim to make these distinc- 
tions in order to combat profits wherever they are 
liarmful, and to tolerate tliein wherever they 
represent services rendered, that is to say,, w^herevei’ 
tliey rc^sult in establishing a just price. Also 
co-operators must ol>s(irve them in their own 
undertakings, particularly w^hen they organise 
inteniational cxcJianges between themselves. 


Metternich’s Prophecy 

In the Current History for November 
1928, Mr. Wickham Steed draws our attention 
to a remarkable historical prophecy of Metter- 
nich’s, which was first brouglit to light by a 
German scholar in the Nem Freie I^e^sse of 
Vienna : — 

Political prophecy is a thankless task. As a rule 
it is admitted to be prophecy only after events have 
borne it out. Tet it is possible to foresee events, 
as the case of Metternich proves. In July, 1926, on 
the anniversary of the battle of Sadow'a, or Konig- 
gratz, Hen- Glaise-Horstenau, the Director of the 
Austiian wai* arCihives, published a remarkable 
article in the Feue Freie Presse of Vienna. In it 
he summarized a foretmst made by Metternich in 
exile at Brussels about 1851, fifteen years before 
Bismarck ejech^d Austria from Germany “with 
blood and iron.” J^lettemich wTote that, as a conse- 
quence of Austnan policy tow^ard the German 
unit^ movement after the revolution of 1848 
(which had driven Metternich from power), Austria 
would be turned out of Germany. Then, he added, 
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Gei;many would be absorbed in an . aggrandized 
Pitteftia, between whom and Austria there would - 
be fanned a Central |]uropean alliance, against 
which a world coalition would presently grow iip. 
A war of annihilation between 'the alUanoe and the 
coalition would follow, with the result that the 
Halisburg and the Hohenzolleni thrones would fall 
and Prussia would be absorbed in a German 
, lepublic. 


ponsibility for the World War as 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson and many other tliought- 
M historians had already dom^ that the 
causes of the catastrophe of were not 

to be sought in the conduct ot this particular 
state or that, but in the general international 
situation and the international anarchy which 

.,11. i, <• n,. .41 i-iTP-wnr 


World War Foreshadowed in 1909 

To the uninitiated the swift catastroplio of 
tlio twelve days of July and August, 1914, ap- 
peared like the sudden discent -of an avalanche 
on a smiling and peaceful valley. But states- 
men and publicists of Europe not only knew 
tliat a trial of strength between the Tripplo 
Alliance and tlio Tripple Entente was coming, 
l)iit accuratidy foresaw the occasion which 
would l(^ad to it. Of them, Mr. W'ickham 
St{H)d, the former editor of the Times Avas 
one. He wntes in tlie Current History'. 


days. 

How far Vienna and how far Berlin was to 
blame for thus upsetting the ordu in 
it is hard to decide. 1 lie inore the 
Austria-Hungaiy against Serbia imd the 
of Germany are studied in the. light 
and Austrian docuinents, the elearer does the com 
elusion emerge that their eonduet was 
deliberately (‘li mi rial as governed hy a tatal con- 
eatonatiori of eireumstaiiccs aeting upim incoiripetpnt 
men. The real aiiswei' to the “war giiiltt tiuestion 
may Ire given hy some suiii’ome drainatist wno 
will gatimr into one compelling tragedy the tliream> 
in which destiny enmeshed the rulers and tne 
peoples of Europe. 


This was plain to di.scei'niiig eyes by the end f)i 
1 909. Ib’ofessor fnow^ Pr« ‘sident) Masaryk and 
other’s h^sides me then sa\v it. In Novomher, 1912, 
when the Sorbinim defeated tire Turks in the first 
Balkan war the truth was visible to all save the 
purblind. Had the Turks boon vir^torrous, as tire 
AiistT’o-Hungarian General Staff (expected them to 
be, tlio Habvslrurg Monarc'hy niigiit have (rdinod a 
further breathing space. But the Serbian victories 
stated the issue so patently that, before the end of 
November, 1912, I wrote frem Vienna to war’ll the 
editor of the London yYmes that if the Anstro- 
Hunffarian fleet should bombared the Serbian forces 
which against Austro-Hungarian injunctions, liad 
crossed the Albaiiiaii mountains and I’ear^hod tho 
Adriatic shore at Diiniiizo, England would have to 
land an army in Belizium within ten days. 

No special know ledge was needed to prompt 
this warning. An Austro-Hungarian attack upon 
the 8erl)ians Avoiild have brought about Russian 
intervention on Irelialf of Serbia. Germany would 
have supported Austria-Hnngi’ai’y, and—as M. Cle- 
menceau had informed King Edw'ard at Marionbad 
in 1 90S -Germany, trusting to the slowness of 
Russian mobilization, would have rushed through 
Belgium into FraTice. Groat Britain, seeing the 
Germans in B-elginm, would liave boon bound by 
her treaty obligations to defend Belgian neutrality. 
This I foresliadowini in Novemliei’, 1912, as the 
obvious development: of an Austi’O-Serbian coiifliel. 

An armed collision was then averted, and 
w^as averted again and again during 1918. 
But the underlying situatioii changed so little 
that ill Jannar^^ 1914, I restated publicly in London 
the reasons wdiy the pcac’e of Europe Avould I'e at 
the merely of any seidous quarrel between ATenna 
and Belgrade. Six months ^ later the qiiaiTel came 
over the Sarajevo assassinations, and the Enropr^an 
eciiiation AvorktHi itself out to its inevitable result 


War Guilt 

Oontitming, Mr. Wiebaam Steed arrives 
almost to the same conclusion about the res- 


Dr. John Dewey’s Impressions of Soviet Russia 

Dr. John K. Doivey; tho fnnious American 
philosopher and eduentionist is giving his 
impressions of Jif(> in Soviet Russia in a 
series of articles in the .jVe?r RepohUe, After 
pointing out the dUheiilty of getting reliable 
information about Russia Avitliout a prolonged 
stay, Avide contacts, and a knoAvledge of the 
languago, and empliasizing the fact of change 
and flux in that county, (Russia, it AvaS put 
to Dr. DcAvey, lives in all its internal pro- 
blems and policies from liaiid to nioiith) Dr. 
Dewey gives two of his impressions Avhich 
would remove some of the current raiscou- 
circoptions Avhich prevail even in educated 
circcs about life in Russia, Of tho security 
of life in SoA^iet Russia, Dr. Dewey says : 

But theu^ arc othoi' rrocMincoptions— most of 
winch 1 am luippy to say I do not, sliaT-e—wliich 
seems after a visit cvini mor-c ahsiu’d. One of 
them is indicated by tho question so often asked 
both befoie and aftoi* the visit : Hoav did the party 
dare to go to Russia ?— as if life tlioie were rude 
disorderly and in secure. One hesitates to speak of 
tins notion to an intelligent public, but I have 
found it so A\’idcly current that 1 am sure that 
testimony to the orderly and safe character of 
life in Riussia Avould be met with incredulity by 
much more tlian half of the European, as well m 
the American public. In spite of secret police, 
inquisitions, arrests and deportations of Nc/^men and 
Kulaks, exiling of party opponents—induding 
divergent elements in the party*- life for the mas- 
ses goes on with re^larity, safety and decioruni. 
If 1 washed to be invidious, 1 could mention other 
countries in Eastern Europe in wliich it is mudi 
more annoying to travel. There is no country in 
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Europe m ^Arliiqh the external routine of life is 
more settled and secure. Even the ‘‘wiid children” 
who have formed the staple of iso many tales have 
now disappeared from the streets of the large (iities. 

Here is an impression of a children’s colony 
in Leningrad. 

Of the ‘Rights” contained in the official programem, 
tlie oneendunngly impressed in memory is a visit to 
a cliildren s colony in a former Grand Duke’s 
suinrner palace in Peterhof—up the Neva from 
Leningrad._ The place marks the nearest approaxh 
of tiie White Annies to Leningrad ; the buildings 
were more or less ruined in the warfare, and are 
not yet wholly jestorod since the teachers and 
childion must do the work ; there is need still in some 
quarters for the hot water and whitewash. Two-thirds 
of the children are former “wild children,” orphans, 
refugees, etti.,^ taken from the streets. There is 
nothing surprising, not to say unique, in the exis- 
tence of orphan asylums. I do not cite the 
presenre of this one as ( 3 vid(;nce of any special 
(•are tiiken ’ of tlie young by the Bolshevik 

government. But taken as evidence of the native 
capacity of the Russian stock, it was more impres- 
sive than iny command of words permits me to 
record. I have never seen any where in the world 
such a large proportion of intelligent, happy and 
intelligently oc-cu])ied (diildrcn. Tliey were not 
Jmed up for inspection. We walked about the 
grounds and found them engaged in their various 
sinniiKU’ (x^(Mipations. gardening, boe-keeping, n^pair- 
irig buildings, growing floAvei’s in a consorvatoiy 
(Imilt and now managed by a grop of particularly 
tough boys who began by destroyin^f everything in 
j iglit), making simple tools and agricultural inqile- 
ments etc. Not wliat they were doing, but their 
manner and attitude is, however, what stays with 
ine— I eaimot Cionvey it. ; I lack the neciissary 

literary skill. But the net impression will always 
remain.* If the children liad (Mune fi*om the most 
advantcigeoiily situat('d families the scene would 
haVe been a i*oinarkable one, unpreciedented in 
my experience. When their almost uniimigiuable 
earlier liistory and liachground w(>re taken into 
account the effec’t was to Ix'ave me with the pro- 
foundest admiration for tlie capacities of the people 
from which they sprang, and an unshakable lielief 
in wliat they can accomplisli. I am aware that 
there is marked disproportion between the breadth 
of my conclusion and the narrowntiss of tlu* (*xp(> 
rienc?e upon wliich it rests. But the latter did not 
remain isolatixi thougli it never recun*ed in the 
same fullnos, it was renewed in every institution 
of children and youth wliich I visited. 


Flaming Youth 

In these days of universal juvenile re- 
belliousness, it is delightful to come across 
an essay on the psychological evolution of 
American Youth in one of the latest numbers 
of tlie New EepubUc, First of all, the writer 
sums up the pre-war and the post-war Youth 
in a neat paragraph : 

Before the War we had with us a generation 
which we like to look back and down on as eager- 


eyed, idealistic, slightly siBy : this little Imnd ol 
brothers was succeeded by a mb% 6f IshiPaeL anfi(>d 
with torches, it is true, but intent, npt on sucli social 
ends as arson or enlightenment, but on turning 
night mto day. By some Fannie Hurst of the 
wdoids, those idealist>t-i a-spite-of-themselves were 
aubjM Flaming Youth.” They were not attractive 
to their parents, nor to their parents’ friijmis. Their 
stoinachs were lined with cop))or, Jilokily, for they 
hyed almost entirely on synthetic gin ; they were 
all lazz-babies, for their parents were (rburcli-members 
and they had no moral s(3ns(j. They spent their 
days in eluding work, and their* nights in diiving 
high-T)Owered automobiles at a rate far exceeding 
the legal, at the same time indulging in pi^otiu(3ti3 
and passionate kisses ; they raised liell at road- 
h(3us(3s, were rude to their I'lders, and never came 
liome until moniiug. 

But today’s fashions turn speedily 
into yesterday’s foibles, and even Aiiiericaii 
fashion is no exception to this imiviu^sal 
law : 

Time, if not the blush of shame, will bring most 
of these roisterers to their social senses. Pei*liapH 
alr(3ady their gin is losing a litthi of its tiery savom 
pei*haT>s, with i*ei>etitioTi and the. dull ixissagc ol 
years, their curiously indecisive omlrraces arc 
becoming a little more automatic, a little absent- 
minded. It is rumoured that an even youngei 
gcn(?rafion is arising. These newcomers, lately 
em bryonies more recently in diapers, arc now 
growing into adol(KS('enc.f\ and very shortly die 
tiroJtiss hojres of the; nation will be tj*ai:isfei’r(5d to 
them. Of this new army of youth what can we 
expect ? 

, Alas, what cjmi w(} expect ? If the modern fancy 
IS correcd : if, indeed, each genei*atioii takes I'etrilai- 
tory vengeance on the one before it, we (.■im look 
for only the sternest (•hildi’cm, from such lax parents. 
It ^ may easily be imagined what mannei* of 
citizens these will be. Tliey will be so conservative 
in tlioip social instinjits that we may look for a 
wcak(3iiing of democratic institutions all along the 
hne. possibly r(3sulting in a (xinstitutioiuil monarchy. 
The Democratic pai^ may somehow continue to 
dr7Xg on a misenible existence, but it will no longer 
l>e even partially resrxx-table, and tli(3 Socialists will 
disipqiear altogothcn*. Tluxiteis will be shut down, 
holidays will be done away with, dancing, laughing 
and reading for pleasure will lie made pimisliable 
ofl’onsos. Prohibition will (‘.ease to be a proWem, 
for tlie now race will have neither the time nor* the 
inclination to drink ; and those boot-leggcu's who 
do not commit suicide or die of broken hearts will 
l)c put to death, in eompany with artists, writerrs 
and other vagi-ants, by state euthanasia. Fashions 
wuU Irecome (WOn more standardized, and loud 
colours will fade awray Like the Snark. Tlieio will 
be a tremendous iKxrni in organizc^d i*eligion 
berinons mid skiifs will bo much longer. In short,’ 
we shall have a Sparta, though no lAVcoi-gus will 
be netossaiy, for every citizen will be law-abider 
from his cradle. 

Here again, youth maintains its reputation 
for youthfulness by doing the unexpected, 
proving incidentally that it is the most 
stereotyped, the most unchanging and un- 
changeable thing in this shifting Kaleidoscope 
of time and space* 
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m ]mvi9 i)r6S!iafi6d 

% 0^ mtfa^iaBiiiL for ^eaeralizing^'^^ 

„Jl 3 ^ o«;^peaid^^^ havj ffone a 

I too Ifiit. As Al Smitihi says, what are the tets ? 
-*«j» mailing a careful survey of all the news iteum 
frojft the more important universities' for the current 
year, we have sdected the foUow^ as a significant 
.'laaianoe:':'' ■'■ 

A couple of weeks aeh. in a university town not 
a hundred miles from New York, the citizens were 
reiaristeiiiig for the presidential election. - It has 
been the custom there for many years to allow the 
undergradtmtes to register as well^ as . a great 
many of them, not being able to return to their hom^ 
on Election Day would otherwise lose their 
right to vote. This year, for some Kepubucan 
or Democratic reason, the local board of registra- 
1;ion refused to allow undergraduates to register, 
alJoging that they were not legal residents of the 
town, and so had no right to vote there. When 
news of this action got around the campiis, there 
was general indignation, tand that evening some 
of the more s(3rious-mittdefl spirits collected and 
began a parade of protest. The procession, which 
soon numbered several hundreds, set out up the 
main street of the town. Across this street, . at 
a decent interval were displayed the oornpaign 
banners of tli<i Kcpublian and the Democratic 
parties. The paradeT*s, with great seriousness 
and good humour, demolished the Republican 
emblem, and then, with praisewortliy inipartimity 
and eijual seriousness, the Democratic. The 
university authorities soon got wind of the 
affair, and sympathizing with the undc'rgiaduatos 
grievance and recognizing the fiigli motives that 
lay behind their demonstration, attempted to 
persuade the jirotestants to come back to tlie 
campus and liold a mass meeting; offering tlie 
college auditorium for the pvirriose. All their 
attempts; howu'ver, were in vain. The ci'owd 
coritimied to surg<; back and forth ufi the mam 
street, blccking the traffio and now and then 
attomiiting, in a tricmdly Avay, to upset passing 
motor (Vii'S, and making an unsuceH.sful try at 
denwMimg tho jail, but doing on the whole 
llttJe or no damage. Finally, however, even 
high serioiisness must go to bed, so they did. 


drinks virtue from him he i# , offen oohlos^ 
last imc. M ¥ 


TOWal^f’; the simpte^entences ^ 
songs, showing, as Mr. .Newman has said, 

■“ ^ver of ioy into sadness orpf Muoss 
’ ' is the same perfection of 


into joy” and^ 
sweetness. The rocipro^fi^ wholeness of nis 
nature, by turns receptive and expressive, keeps nun 
to the end a child. He balances experiepe . and 
creation like a child at play escaping ten y^ 
longer than most men that return ot the Juind 
upon itself which heralds maturity ; and when ^he 
dies at tMrty-one he has still barely eompMed the 
first st^e of his journey and dies, as a child . dies, 
of love. He has (rusted the world more tiian it 
can be trusted, giving everything, expecting nothing 
in return, and getting so little .that Iiis strength 
is undeniiined and the way clear fpr disaster. 
Nothing in his work suggests exhausted faculties ; 
his last is his most significant year. Indeed, the 
tragedy of Ids death is precisely this ; that it cut- 
him. off on the threshold of manhood and of man- 
hood’s incaliiiilable imricliments. llis' calamities, 
had he survived tluun, would have given him the 
one tiling he still needed, a poinU de reperr., a self- 
roliaiK'e in vision, such, as cauui! to .Beethoyen 
tlirough his dmfm^ss. AtkI the goal was near. Out 
of the world's rejection of him, signitied by Ids 
poverty, out of the sickness, the liitteruess of de- 
gradation \vhicli ptiviu'ly had lirouglit in its train- 
thero was dawning upon his mind thnt sense of 
the. separateness, the otlierness, of the world from 
wddcli spring in.my. pidlosopliy, and self-c.onscio|is- 
ness, the man’s delilierafii measuring and knitting 
of his power against iadillerent fate. We feel 
decision rising in him as the last ’ months go liy ; 
he recognized that his reputation is in Ids owui 
hands, that for Ids work’s sake lie must concern 
Idmsolf for a livelihood. He has discovered oven 
the . defects of his musicianship, and in the grip 
of his last illne.s.s goes to a master. TJien, feeling 
the approach of d«.?ath, lie fights convulsively and 
in the anguish of the struggle reveals Ids full 
knowledge of his stature and his claim : ‘Tut me 
in my room,” ho cries to his bi’other Ferdinand, 
"don i leave me in this eorner under tho f>arth,’^ 
and, on receiving liis brother’s reassiiramje, “Jt is 
not tnie. No. Beethoven is not lying here.” 


Schubert 

Schubert died on November 19, .1828, and 
this year they are celebrating his centenary 
in Europe. The Times Literary Siipplemmit 
pays tribute to his memory in a very fine 
leading article- from which we quote the 
foHowijig character-sketch : — 

Hig fluent, copious, yielding music is commonly 
compared to water; but he himself, in his univer- 
sal benevolence, resembles rather the genial summer 
sun. He has a beammg, glowing countenance; 
hivS spectacles cannot dim the light of the eyes 
behind them ; hj8 shock of hair stands out about 
his face like a eOrona ; his comnaet frame shows 
no angles ; and in Ms short round body the mind 
is round, round as the woiid. So observant, so res- 
ponsive is he, he has so much to ^ve and to take, 
that in the society which revolves about him and 


Tolstoy and his Wife 

The centenary of Tolstoy’s birth has 
witnessed the pulilication of many important 
documents about his life and work, of them 
none more important or revealing than the 
diary of his wife, relating to the years 1860— 
1891. In an article published in the Observer 
(quoted in the Literary Digest for November 
10, 1928.) a Moscow correspondent writes : 

“His wife did not share his new sense of the 
essential wi’ongness of private property, his feeling 
of moral responsibility sometimes rising almost to a 
sentiment of personal guilt before Russia’s tens of 
railions of oppressed and poverty-stricken jieasants 
The compromise by which Tolstoy turned over the 
management of the Yasnaya Polyana estate to his 
wife may have held the family together, but it 
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stc&St wai& already 
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She atetes her fidc|[e bf tiie cash 
diary to October 26 , 1886 ' 


liietibe 
her 


Att to; .^apto iii the house, bsp^bially tioo and, 
after him, l&e a ilook sheep au to chUdreo, itnpose 
ou me the role of a whip, Haviug oast .ou me all 
the weight of re 8 |) 0 iisibility for the children, the 
estate, ,all money matters, education, the whole 
ma^emmt ' of affairs, and eyea^ing material, 
profiting by ad this more than 1 myself, they come 
to me with cold, matter-of-fact faces to aSk a horse 
for a peasant, money, flour, etc. I am ndt occupied 
with agrioulture—for this 1 have neither the time 
nor the knowledge — I can not give ordera, not 
knowing whether horses are necessary for farmiim 
at tlie present moment, and these matter-of-fra 
requests, combined, with ignorance of the state of 
affairs, confuse and imtote ine.’” 

Tolstoy’s disciples proved another thorn 
in the side of his wife : 

, “Like every great teacher, his personality and 
views inevitably attracted, along with sincere, idea- 
lists, a certain number of eccentric persona and 
S(*me mere hunters after sensation and ouT'iosity. 
rhe Countess makes little distinction among them; 
she IS almost morbidly jealous of all these new 
figures in lier husbana’s life ; but her obsei-vatioiis 
on the Tolstoyans are sometimes characterized by 
the' vividness that often marks sketches of persons 
whom one dislikes. On July 19,. 1887, she 
syrites ^ 

“‘How uusynii;)atlietic are all the t^nies which 
adhere to die teacliings of Leo Nikolaovitch ! There 
IS not one normal man. Most of the women also 
are hysterical. Marya Alexandrovjut Sclimidt has 
lUst left. Formerly she wanted to be a iitin ; now 
she is an enthusiastic devotee of the ideas of Lep 
Nikolaevitch. . When she meets or parts with him, 
she weeps hysterically.’ 

^‘And on December 17, 1890, she writes ; 

*Dar*f figures have come ; the. stupid Pojiov, an 
astern, lazy, weak man, and the stupid, fat. iiierr 
hart r, Khokhlov, And these are the disciples of a 
reat man! Pitiful offspring of human society, 
dkers without professions, lazy people witjiout 
iucation.’ 

“One can riot read through tlie diarj^ of Countess 
olstoy, sometimes liysterical and bjtter, but always 
teiligent and often sympathetic, -without feeiling 
at the sorrows of Tolstoy’s later years.' oannot 
5 reduced to euch a si mple ' formula as the conflict 
'tw^n.an idealistic philosopher and ‘a selfish and 
3rldly woman. The situation possessed subtler and 

,i*^®eonoilable elements of tragedy, worthy of 
ibodiment in a great novel or dmma -; there was 
clash of humau personality and world outlook in 
rich neither individual may be jironounoed wholly 
uty or wholly guiltless. Tolstoy’s flight ■ was his 


to exhort the poor 
Irish 

yieit to the ““ _ 

a spendthrift people 
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> ^ into lAoton wo^td 'k * 

4ea bf thrift; as airtae. 
interesting paregraph in ^ 

declared -Ml# 


Th.as 


proohumed'^' 

IS a prospetous peoi...,,, 
„ taught that high wages as 
spendmg j^wer weto the seei’etr.fif 
v ‘ i:!* — Messrs. Foster and CatclHhgs have 
mulQing a new economics on this thesif, 
d^ bur lavish age turn on the old aM 
e^Thnft, and rend it utterly J It is 
fere done, for TliriM is an 
outmoded wtue. It Iielonged to the days wh^U, 
to , ^the. fanuliar pmfase of the late Profess^ 

Fatten, the basis of civilization was deficit’ It 
•was^in places hke Scotland, and New Engfid 
m early days, wtore the maj’gin between 

proauCTion and subsistance was so nanowas to keep 

possible visitor, 

tot , Thrift -.developed as the greatest of the 
virtues, this situatipii was limited to no r one 
country. Everywhere in the did days production 
slow, painful and inadequate ; and it was 
inevitable, if the race was to siiivive that waste 
giould be condemned as the unpardonable sin. 
Fut those days have pjissed, as Professor 
1 atten ^ pointed out years ago. The* ’basis of 
civilization ^ in om* time — thanks to irihcliinary, 
chernistiy. intensive agriculture, „ and • improved 
transportation— lias been definitely shifted' 'Itoui 
■ aencit to >urplus. It is, now possible to produce 
more than we can (•onsume. OiK?e ‘ solve" to 
prx>blera of distribution as wo have happily solv^ 
the pTOblem of pioduetion^ and there will be 'inor© 
than enough of this worid’s goods for dyerybOdy. 
naste remains, even so, a sociarcrirae. But, "(m 
the other hand, Thrift remains flrtthihg:'brttda 
form or moagreness, miserliness, si ’ ‘ ' 
well enough in clays of semuty, but 
unlovely as it is 
work. Let it 


. of scmxuty, but 'today>-.as 
uncessary.. Thrift his -ddito'ite 
now give place, to the abundant life-"! 


Ahmet Zogu, Albanlaii; j|e(if ;j^ 

A German coTrespPftdeint; of Jiife 
Apr gives tho; followinis -particulars 6f 
sartorial and ;othet. IpeBuliarilSeg of fho' jisr 
King of Albania *0 ’ ’ ' ' io 


testei^ay a a Wwu, "a priube- ti 

mvrm witho^ a Mndpalhy 

^ if ^^yfiglto-day^ name, as 
as m fact, with all the toppngs of 




to beak 


>st eloquent expressiori of his side of the • case ; 
rwffe’s IS periiaps 'to-be toilnd m this poignant 
cerot from her diary of Deoember 11, 1890 : 

‘If the salvj^on pf. a ' hutuan being, dhe salv^ 
n of’ his spintoal life, lies in MUng the qf 
j onef who Is nearest him* then; Leo k'sayea.’” -r 
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ofilciid dress which in 
ixjil by his princely 

, . of Wied, Albania’s pre-war 

i Me This under 

her of ti^formataons before it was 
Aiunet Zogu first e;q?eriniented with a 
■ tunic, white trousers, and white riding 
last two he preseaijy Sdbsfitnted red 
b^k boots. Later he Md^ a bla^ 

fitfe red. One must admit that though 

m uailorm somewhat the apPCa- 
0- of a musieal comedy hero, it is, nevertheless, 
and has a tremendous effect Upon 




dgubt ttet he regaids IJapoleon 
^.a mo^l for his owh career, keeping a 
Si|pl^|dc biography constantly, cm his writing desk 
ill® It a^iduoualy. ^is dream of being 

♦ predicted, is drawing near fulfilment. 

.(ultnbutOs .orders, c^ces, fevours—not to 
gwaifonnn oeoasi(mai -mrrmt for execution— and 
a c»r]^. of which is loyal and 

but Which imitate its war lord by going 
awUt in goldforjuded unforms which rival King 
in his .^ory, 

^ spite of all ims, a gesture from his patron 
Igd Mussolim, would be enough to end 

*** ^ i'is ambitious dreams 

rti«i thmr fumlment 


(Tf 

19® was a year of peace moves in indus- 
tjfj^ Both ^de tJnions and Employers seem 
to have reamed that industrial warfare was 
IWPilni nowhmre. In England it was 

Bdifl itoeWtt^^ Sir Alfred Mond) 

tifho inyited a4oiAt oonforence of the leading 
employers and the ropfeoentatives of the Trades 
Congress to M out a formula which 
trotBd to a better understanding between 
the etttpjoyers and • the employed. The interim 
report of this conference has been .approved 
by the Ti’ades Union Congress which met 
in September, 1928 in spite of the opposition 
of the Labour extremists. It appears that a 
giiate tendency is also operating in America, 
aiid that thei^ too, employers aiid the 
employed are together for the sake 

(i industrial efficiency and economic 

;»ro«yperity of the oommunity as a whole, 
iread ike following m the jfcmM 

United States Bureau of 

: 

^Qiese are sdU element in Ike organised labour 
metement which look witk miBgivings and ausi^cion 
^ “ Operatimi of kfooiir wiffi on- Ike 
VO are unidtmakly opposed to 
junentally and cannot poasibly 
t; III oommom Ih,:gei]^^i|owever^ 
^ datSiv ' 

erai of OMaiiaed wli^ 


siffi militant in the sense tW it wall j 
poriion of ike advantages aJrewy Wlieq* i 
prefers peace to warfare in its imteons wU 
sanployers. This change of attitude is due }% 
to enlightened self-interest, to. a veiy pra 
i^zation of the cost of stnkes-T^t <»ay. in 
d^lars and cents but in .other tangible 
and partly to wider visicm on the ^mrt 
leaders, whereas formerly (^y to of 

to men were tfl^en into accxmnt by^tito\Ufw^ 
now the interests of the industry ai?e .consper^ 
A few unions are leading the, way la pracaCal 
accompli^ments in co-operaSon with the manfge- 
ment for the good of all concerned, and the idea 
is ^u^ually gaining a more , or less general 
acceptance, even though a still reluomnt 
in some auaiters. 

The idea of enlisting the co-operation exf tke 
workers on a general scale first appeared during 
the war, when the universal ana whole-heoiteu 
efforts of everyone where necessary in the produet- 
ion of war materials. Shop commitiees were 
established in a great many plants, though in many 
of these the trade-union was not a factor, pon- union 
as well as union plants having adopted the idea. 
The value of the vplimtary co-operatiiMi of (he 
employees and of tlieir good-will received wide- 
spread recognition. 

Much of this spirit disappeared after the 
cessation of the war, due partly to the industrial 
depression, partly to the reaction from tiie war- 
time tension, and partly to the wave of antiuliion 
and open shop activities that swept over the country. 
In . some cases, however, co-operative efforts 
continued, wliile what is probably to bestlmown 
of all co-operative schemas, the so-called “B. & 0. 
plan,” was inaugurated after the close of the war. 
It. had been coiK*eived much earlier but it was 
felt that war conditions might militate against (he 
success of the plan and the putting into actual 
practice was therefore postponed. 

The new spirit has raanifeste(f itself in different 
ways and .aleng various ^ lines. To-day there are 
instances, in which tinions and management are 
cooperating to improve the operating efficiency 
of the plant or the industry; to intinduce new 
methods or machinery or to improve to old ones; 
to reduce operating cost by eliminatirg wastee, 
intoodneing economies, etc.; to improve to quaJSy 
of Work produced: to bring up the total produetoi; 
to raise to general level of sanitation and 
in the plant : and to increase the Skill and effiricmjy 
of the workers. In these and other ways emf^iovers 
and workers are demonstratu^ what can be donte 
when the Welfare of the mdustry is to firat 

omioem. 

It is net true, of cou!^, tot ah 
accoorapHsh^d toouth ctHjpem^ve effoiH: is dtiwte 
tor mttelv Altruistic w«soT^^ Each party exp^s 
to benefit by the 0(H>t>emtive arrangement^ 
employer eitoets greatca* returns through (ke 

ihfieam economy of production, to 

output to reduction of rnnount of imp 

work^ eto. The uiriou ewets by demonst 
to increased value of to services teotood Iw 
Its raeinbera. to gate for tom ktoases in wage 
rates. But 'to grattt accompllshMettt of 
ixum&gemeut is to tonie uf mental 

attitito ffius me 

wf % 

antagonism; tlirough peace- instead of war. 
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19 ^^ 

In coiiw a ipeview of a fresh instalment 
d JEaiitte Utib Shannm’s memoirs (published 
n English under the name of the Turkish 
)rdeal by John of the^^^^ to 

iV'ar of Liberation» the Times Literary 8up^ 
rlemmi : 

In her o:vm person Halide Idib Elianum, the 
life of Dr. Adnan Bey, one of the chiefs of the 
rationalists, epitomizes the changes which she 
elped to bring about in her country. From being 
novelist, who supported with pen and tongue 
lild measures of reform calculated to improve the 
iitocratio Sultanate into a constitutional Turideh 
lonarchy, she became a rebel with a price upon 
er head, a hunted outlaw whose one hope it was 
) h^^p her nation to surrive what she considered 
I be its betrayal by its Sovereign, and finally turned 
ito Onbashi Halide, a corporal on the fighting front 
hich had to face alike the Greeks and the Caliphar 
sts as, apparently, the Nationalists termed those 
ho fought against them to uphold the autliority of 
e Sultan. 

Most of the events in which the author, either 
i Khanum or as Onbashi, took part passed compara- 
^^ely unnoticed in this country, it was known 
at there was an Allied occupation of Constantinople 
id that many Turks had complained of what hap- 
med during tliat occupation. It was known that a 
ationalist movement was in progress in Anatolia ; 
id it came as avsurpriaeto many that it should have 
Kxime strong enough to drive the Creeks out of 
ny^Tia, to flout the decisions of the Allies, and, that 
should have so far developed its own political 
eorios as to upset the immemorial Ottoman 
onai’chy and devise a new system of Government, 
at of the blunders perpetrated during the Allied 
scupation next to nothing was known over here— 
id even less about the surprising events of the 
ar of Liberation in which historically minded 
iservers have detected analogies with the uprising 
Scottish national spirit against the EngliSi' six 
intimes before. Thus, at the time, the European 
iblio at large, if it realized at all that a new force 
hich was about to effect such profound changes in 
I much of the Near East had been loosed, never 
lew how very nearly at certain moments, that 
rce was to being crushed and how nearly British 
valry caught the disguised Turkish authwess for 
horn they were hunting among the Bithvnian hills 
uoh as Claverhouse’s troopers had hupted fpr 
stticoated Covenanters in the ‘"kflling time” m 
lydesdale. 

She also describes the Ghazi Pasha 

Both in the moment of danger apd in the hour 
f triuwh, ref^ to his cynicism, his calculating 
aporfcunkm based on a careful study of history m 
seping in with the Hojas until strong enoii«m to 
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In one of the latest numbers of the 
InternaUoml Student we read : 

Evidences of a slow but steady growth in student 
interest in the problem of alcoholic drink and of 
growing antagonism against old drink oiBtoms 
marked the International Confereaade of the Wcrld 
Student Federation against Alcoholism, at Antwerp. 
BeWum, during the last week of Aijmist. _ ' 
special feature of the conterenoe w# me 
first-hand reports by students from the dirajailt 
countries, showing actual situations as they ^ 
today ; personal and group problems about sloohplio 
drink in universities and the life of the peopl<^;j 
the efforts being made to establish bett^ secM 
customs free from drink and the friendly 
tion and strength being developed in univeis^iglk 
cKilieges and other higher schools by the Ipcw 
national student and youth organizations Of 
eighteen countries represented at the oonfwn§0« 
In tiiis free discussion of activities and ipeihoafi 
practical suggestions and experiences growing out 
of present-day reality were exchanged, even ojg 
the barrier raised by a difference in the nupiOT 
of languages, nearly as great as the nuihw Of 
oountnes represented. For the immedifde 
empliasis was placed on the exchange of rnformati^ 
among the students anti-alcohol movements M, ;||e 
different countries, on the encouraging ,6f 
study of the whole problem, on increased awwiron 
to the social and economic meaning of a 
in tlie drink habits of a nation, and on the; 
freedom and strength that comes to yoimg ^ 
women and student groups who refuse to ac0^t tie 
drink customs of the older generations, as mttny 
thousands of younger people of central, 
northern Europe are now doing. 

There was about the Antwerp ConferMOP. |is 
well as those that preceded it, a sense of mom 
crusade and of emnest struggle against a v^' real 
and a veiy difRoult ,pjx)blem in the sodal . and 
personal life of the indnddualB af4 in the natiOiael 
life of their peoples. There was also a sense 
of (xinvietfou that southing more aggressive must 
be done raid in an educational way and that from 
these group must . 

tiiose wim leadors the dripk 

tandShc in 



By BENAESIBAS CHATURVEBI 


An important problem 

Here are a few extracts from a letter of 
an American friend of mine regarding the 
immigration laws in the United States of 
America. 

^ *^1 am writing to you concerning the 

^Asiatic Exclusion Act’ of the United States 
of America. I have been in touch with 
individuals and organisations in the United 
states who are recognising the injustice of 
the present immigration law with its oftensive 
racial discriminations, and are prepared to 
work for its repeal. 

‘^The particular question Avhich I wish to 
raise for their information, is just what 
.Indian sentiment is in regard to American 
immigration. Do the Indians dc.sire and seek 
■for an open door in America with the 
. privilege of unrestricted immigration ; or 
would they be content for the present to 
;■ accept the same quota basis which European 
• nations are now enjoying? In other words 
ris the ofence of the American exclusion 
merely one against the honour of the Indian 
people, or is it one of more practical import ? 
I have felt that the Indian resentment has 
been over the matter of being treated as an 
inferior race, and that they are not actually 
demanding the privilege of . entering the 
■ United States in lai’ge numbers. 

‘‘Indian labo^^^ never created any 
problem as has been the case with some 
o&er nations. If- she were to accept the 
of the present law as . applied tp 
European nations, my understanding is that 
she would be permitted to send one hundred 
immigrants each year, which is very probablj^ 
more than she ever sent in the days of 
unrestricted immigration. 

I presume that you will agree with me 
that American labour may be justified in 
demanding some restriction of immigration 


in order topi’otect themselves against unscrupu- 
lous capitalists who would otherwise con- 
tinuously introduce cheap labour in such 
numbers as to frustrate all efforts on the 
part of labour to organise effectively for the 
securing of proper working conditions, hours, 
wages, etc. I need not infoi’m you that 
racial prejudice is unfortunately a fact in 
America. Perhaps much of this prejudice 
has an economic basis. Much as we depre- 
ciate this attitude of racial antagonism, we 
must face the facts. It will probably be 
impossible to gain anything more for the 
present than to have India recognised aj, an 
equal among tlie Nations, by placing her on 
the same quota basis as the others. 

“I should like to get an expression from 
you as to whether you feel that Indian 
public opinion would recognise that a really 
worth while victory would be scored in such 
a gain. You may be able to strengthen the 
hands of those who are fighting the battle by 
such a statement. Of course if you feel that 
Indian sentiment would be unappreciative of 
such a move, it is your duty to frankly say 
so. What we want is international under- 
standing and good will and this c-an never 
be built upon unreality.” 

The question raised by the writer of this 
letter is an important, one and requires careful 
consideration at our hands. We recognise 
the sincerity of the writer and agree with 
Mm that we must do all that we can to briiig 
^^.about better understanding between the people 
"of India and those of U. S. A. As regards 
the details of the solution put forward by 
our friend we cannot express any opinion off- 
hand. We shall refer to the question again 
next month. 

Mr. Sastri’s work in South Africa 

Mr. Sastri is returning to the Motherland 






Mr« 0. F. Andrews witJi Jix^ ol South Africa 

, ■ 
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■‘aS^ ikiiiffiite iwiii'ofr ' 

aTid a:lli^iii Stotii. 

■.coliitito';:^f fte ' ' ■ . . 

“A»d as be (Sir. M fame 

for Mmself (f&w mm 

than SJt: Baetri ^ 1tam\ be turned his 
poputodtf i0‘*tb0:.:' ' mm 
he has represto^? 

and snoeess. Btoiuf bb idl to^ bi4ef stay 
in South Afriea be ias immensely raised the 
status of Qur eisuiitrsma^ in timt part of the 
world, Iiet us hope that they will, by their 
exemplary eouidPsOt, Mmw ihemsdves worthy 
of him, 

“But BastritS ooutrihution to the solution 
of the difficult and ddieate problem of South 
AMca does not rest merely upon what was 
after all an aooideut. We know nothing 
except through t^^ of the inner 

working of the amhassador’s office in which 
he had to exhaust ailhis art of a diplomacy 
that CQipes from a ooOTi^to of the correct- 
ness /Of one% cause and that spurns to do 
or countenance anything wrong, mean or 
crooked. But we do know how unsparing he 
has been in the use on behalf of his cause 
of the gifts of eSo^uenoe, soholarship, both 
EnglJoh and Sanskrit and great and varied 
learning with whicdi nature has lavishly 
endowed him. He has been delivering to 
large and sele^ audiences of Europeans 
lectures on Jndian phSosophy and c^ture 
which have stiired Banopean imagination and 
softened the hard erui^ of prejudice which 
has hithcato prevented the general body of 
Europeans fronr seeing in the 

Indian. Ihesa lectuim greatest 

and most permanent contribution to ihe 
Indian cause in South Africa.” 

Mr. Sastri will be arriving in India in the 
middle of lebruary and we earnestly hope 
that he will be given a heaity reception by 
all sections of the Indian people. One refuest 
we stoll make to Mr. Sastri, if it may not be 
oonsideFed imper^nent on our pent and^ it is 
that Im should have nofting to do toih 
poli to iodia. 

mmms 

of thro grait May he live long imd serve 
the to omne. 

Oepartiiiw^ # t. IWiSr 

. • Sir'-E. atemesvof- 

India in the ftrrt meeh of Urn to 

succeed Mr. Sastri in South Africa. We were 


toe. 

glPUiitd that a bettor seleotioR uriit 
made but now toat he has 
totrwe shall lequest our peo^ to Sluth 
AjhSca’ to render bira all possibie 
iptoe ’^voric that aw#s 

^ people ill East Afma also flJtoii^lpve 
him a cordial • reception. We are very ^1*^1 
indeed, to leam that the Indian Aaaocaation 
of Nairobi passed a resotation W 
against Sir E. Y. Beddy^s appointroi^t; This 
is really ungraoef ul. Let us wait and see his 
work and if we cannot render him any 
assistance we must not do smything to weaken 
Ms hands. 

/ ,Tlie East kftkm 

A crisis is fast approaching in East 
Africa. With the publication of Hilton Young 
Commission’s Eeport our struggle in East 
Africa will assume a new phase and there 
is every danger of our position being weak- 
ned as a, consequence of the short-sighted 
policy of' the Gonseivative Oovemment in 
England, in giving more power to the 
Delamere party in Kenya. It is therefore 
very necessary to keep a close watch on the 
march of events in those parts of Africa. It 
will be a great thing indeed if some of. our 
leaders could go to Kenya and study the 
situation on the spot. There is Mr. J. B. 
Pandya’s offer of a free passage. Is it really 
impossible to get three or four of our leaders 
to proceed to East Africa in a month or 
two ? If toe Motherland cannot lend toe 
services of four of her able sons just for 
three months at this critical time in the 
history of our people in East AMca it will 
be really unfortunate. 

Mr AiMfrewB' visit to ffie. llMst Sfidlss 

We are glad to learn that Mr Andrews 
wfll soon proceed to West Indies to study 
toe condition of our people in British 
Huianm Trinidad, Burinam and lamaica 
These four colonies have b^n vmy much 
neglectod by us and we ought to be gmteful 
to Mr Andrews for tois^ v^^^^^^ 

Ito Indian, not excluding even Mtoatmajee, 
has dene m mu<di for our people in 
toe ooloutos m Mr C. E A^ews 

and we hc^ he will, be xeoedved by our 
ooionid as a giieat Indian. 

■ me Iki^shsnan in India who 

ihim- 

with bur aims and ambitions. 




Tbe period which marks the close of one 
year and the beginning of another should be 
deroted, in part to self-«^x 5 aliiittation. 

This is true both /fwf itiAiVid 
The groups may te l® as the smallest 
family, associatiali, -pijihi, caste or class, 
or as large asfi^oa®, p^ples, races— 
nay, all mankind;JSijr ' as well as 

small groups andvhyii^, tte to ask 

are : Have we ‘Sctiiig the past year 
risen to greater or sunk to lower 

depths? Have we ^inati^ed forwards or re^ 
treated backwards ? iBave we approximated 
more to the brute^mapftttoii or laas sfdrit 
in us won the battli? toteiakiliy and exter- 
nally, have we freor or more en*- 

slaved ? 
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The IndiandMIilie^tttM^^ 

We read in ^thie 
Journal 

Students and graMlm Of t d^ 
have long been 

courses of study in * ^ im eter- 
incr^ing^iiumbem. - 

that &omost 

who corneas gradliM^ 'lAiw w^ 

prepaid ; and ^ t l wm ei ^ vee with 

at least one other add 

this, when possible, r ai W i B^ og' it t m m m iii a 

Continental tinivemW. 

acquirement of an liMpiWpu m 

pensated by the 'it 

l^^well as by the jllBSuff 

is the ^nti'e of 

and historic intei^l^^M^lMitt 
equipped Universitfe 
ranean. climate 

tiie eminaw^of 

Letters^ liiw, Philosophy and Edncatiom imMlM 
of its Schools of Agncoltore, Hosic and an: x 


*with 

mmm.. tkmmgsL and 


tpartments of Soienoe, 
ophy and EdncatioiL 
icoltare, Hosic and 


rapid ai^ thoronaJi conrso of preparation ahd 
trami^ m Ite Preaiaeli language and literature is 

provided for foreign students* I^ast year there 

were about 3,000 students representing about 50 
different natienahtiesr - 

The do not provide 

any hostete for ’iUiyilli^^ So during the last 
four years Pt<^ Ceddes has beeu 

actively dti. ttto organmtion of a 

group of ha&idf ii!^^ students of the 

iimny imtioahh^ there. 


His loQg^ a 
hostels in >Hd 
also in gmiff 
Palestme m 
to set ootmhi 

Cdllisge-^ ^ 
inlimishe fWa 
opfih'to 




of collegiate 
elsewhere, and 
in India and 
^jasite IRWepe, has enabled him 
m-tBmfimm in operation. His 
tjitt? or Scots 
d ;iiL ot tire old and 

Ian df ^^teSHind and Fmnce but 
itlai-^|^4tt^|gg|8ent |emng 

of ten years’ plan- 
-Wim in India, and 
^ wide contiacts 

miian scheme has here 

oiie. 


Tl*e yet available in 


the Beets Cdliwp 
wltiie;«^2pwsif 
^come-'in, ■nmm': 
a 

Mm bmi ama 
idte and a coimi 




gifil ino longer su'fficient ; 
iltll ;‘itudents continue to 
S ^w an urgent need of 
imL plans and estimates 
> 0 (icupy a pleasing 
whicn the extensive 
tov' immediate neighbour- 
mmntial buildings and 
EjjBliege. It is planned 
InKf With common rooms 
‘W apace for extension 


pr^essots eweoially intweatw in Indw. 

R -k estimated tiiat the faU amoimt need'^ 
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od for the Scots College ■will be two lakhs of National Confess, arrived in flaicutfe dhi the 
rupees. Towards tliis amount donations and 21st of last month. Hie aatfiorities o| . the 
^fe^oriptions are povv' b.eing received by 3t, East Indian Kail way refused te - afford, , Any 
n) Sectary of the Indian. College, facilities for a proper reeeptMi ef ; the 

C/o. Tbos. . Cook & So-n," Hornby Boad^ El^sident on the Howrah railway $f^tionp^ 
Bombay. ; ' ^ „ fprnv and only a small number Of persons 

, were admitted. Outside, an immense ' crowd 

awaited to give the President a rousirig wel- 
the Efeatds^at ciome. From the Howrah bridge .down 

« \ Hairison Bead, along College Street, Wellesley 

ror once, it gives us pleasure to bear Steet, Corporation Street, Park Street, Lower 

^^irnony to the correct behaviour of the Circular Road, and on to Park Street and 

MbtiJal Nalmn the Desbandhii Nagar, which niay be well called 

rresiaent of the 4 Ird session of the Indian the Congress city, there was. a dense jnass 
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Ai'rival of the President in Calcutta 
—A view of the proc^ession showins: the President’vS carriage 


of surging humanity, while every window and 
house-top along the processional route were 
thronged by the citizenesses of Calcutta. 
Several impressive demonstrations of very large 
proportions have been seen in this great city, 
and this one was in keeping with them. The 
mere sight of this huge serpentine stream 
of humanity, coiling and untwisting around 
itself, could not have failed to impress any 
one who has lived to witness the growth of 
bhe Indian National Congress during the 
^orty-three years of its existence. The foot- 
baths and the roads were blocked by solid 
nasses of men, and several lakhs of people 
nust have participated in the procession, 
rhere were very few policemen to be seen, 
ind the police force was rightly employed in 
3ontrollmg the traffic at the points of inter- 
jection where other streets crossed the route 
)f procession. The policeman seen here and 
here along tlie route never attempted to 
nterfere with or hustle the crowd and 
generally made theniselves as small as pos- 
ible. When the reached Park 

llrcus a European policeman was seen 
lourishing a stick to wave back the crowd, 
le was promptly summoned by a police 

17 


officer and was ordered to leave the people 
alone and not to molest any one. Law and 
order was maintained intact, because no 
policeman attempted to violate it. Neither the 
Congress volunteers nor any one else had 
much to do. The enthusiastic crowds were 
perfectly orderly and everywhere made way 
for the procession without any difficulty. 

The moral of this imposing demonstration 
is writ large for any one to read. It so 
happens that the Viceroy of India, the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and several other Princes 
of India are at present in Calcutta ; but the 
city did not erect triumphid arches nor as- 
semble in its hundreds of thousands for any 
such exalted personage. The spontaneous and 
striking honour that we have witnessed is 
reserved for the first citizen of India, who 
fills the oiSee of the Presi dent of the Indian 
National Congress for the term of a year. 

The Saunders liiirder 

On the 17th December last a 
police officer named Saunders was shot de^ 




Another View of the Procession Showim? the Lady Volimteers 


at Lahore in broad daylight (4-30 p. m.) just 
outside the j>oli(5e office, situated in College 
Street and facing the D. A.-V. College. In 
spite of the crime being committed near the 
police supei*entendent’s office, the assailants, 
numbering two or three, made good their es- 
cape. The only policeman who chased the 
murderers was a Sikh head-coastabltN and he 
was shot dead. There must have been some 
European policemen in or near the place. 
But they did or could do nothing. 

Whether tl\e crime is of a political 
character or not can not be determined at 
present The People of Lahore writes as fol- 
lows on the subject:— 

Notl^ definite om be said at tliis stage about 
ffie iMitiiffe of the crime---the cocksure (Hvil and 
MilHarg Qa%ctte of the 'glaxder stunt fame notwith- 
standing. The Qa%eth contends that the murder 
was a political one, boc^auso , Mr. Saunders— ffie 
murdered European official— w^as one of the police 
officials who preserved “law and oider” by beating 
Ijala Lajpat Hai when he led a peaceful l)oycott 
procession on the day the Simon Commission 
arrived in Lahore. The faert that the imuder was 
committed on the l?th-^xaf!tly one month after 
the police barteity day— is regarded by the 
as of partkiular significiuioe. We do not 


rule out' such interpretation. But w^e may also^ 
IK)int out that Mr. Simnders as a Punjab police 
official wuis ctpmec'ted with other things liesides. 
attaciks on political leaders. He was in (charge of 
certain dacoity cipes, in which pa)ple have btxju 
hanged. May hot the survivors of a gang have 
vowed vengeance and porpetmted this deed ? If 
any such people owed Mr. Baundei*s a gnidge, his 
having been c'oncerned in the beating of poJitiia-l 
leaders would naturally be regarded by them as a 
favourable factor, for it w^ould throw the police on 
a wrong track. To shelter themselves further- 
liehind the political screen, the dacoits might select 
the 17th as Urn day for such a crime. 

If facts brought to light by investigation show 
that it was a political murder, we liave no doubt all 
responsible nationalists will diss(xjiate themselves 
from it - not that it is morally on a lower plane 
than Dyerism and police savagery, but because we 
do not expect India’s emancipation to come from 
such needs. Suppose the crime is committed witli 
political, motives, what is , its lesson in that case ? 
Just this that the trodden wonn tumetli. It is no 
use arguing with it that its protest is unwise or 
immoral. Indian leaders are doing their very best 
to keep clear of voilenoe. But if the bureaucracy 
go on m the Lahore and Lucknow fashion their 
task may become hopeless. In any country but 
India bloodshed would have immediately followed: 
such a fnave m.sult as the making of a ijajpat Bai 
the victim of police hooliganism. And surely no* 
Government, except that in a province in Britisdi. 
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India, eonld thus condone and even glorify such 
hooliganism, 

A 'Word to the Police. 

for ourselves we keep an open mind as to 
whether the crime was political or not, and we 
must warn the Punjab police against being cairied 
away by the usual police prejudices. That may 
possibly help the real culprits to escape while 
innocent people are made to suffer. If its political 
prejudices serve as a false scent for it in the 
present case, it may for ever be known as a body 
of most incompeteht follows. 

Reprisals will not cnish the political life. They 
will not end the indijoiation felt at the lathi blows 
tliat hastened Lalaji’s death. Dyer in Jallianwala 
succeeded not im^ killing political life, but in ferti- 
lizing the soil for it with martyrs’ blood. 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar in Europe and Indonesia 

At the meeting held in the Calcutta 
'Mahabodhi Hall under the auspices of the 
Greater India Society to give a reception to 
Prof. Rames Chandra Majiimdar on his 
return from his study-tours in Europe and 
Indonesia, the professor recounted liis experi- 
ences abroad. 

When in England, he represented the Greater 
India Society in the Orientalists’ (Jonfoieiico at 
Oxford, and at the meeting of the Societe Asiatique 
at Paris he paid on behalf of Greater* India Soeiety, a 
t’’il)nte of deeji resptK't to the memory of the late 
lamented savant Mon. Emile Sonart. 

Dr. Majumdar also visited the Kem Institute of 
Leyden, as associate of the Greater India Society, 
arKi was very, wcil received hy Professor Dr. Vogel 
and Pi'ofessor Kiom, leading authorities on Indimi 
•cultural relations with Indonesia. 

Backed by their irjti'oduclions, he went to Java, 
and after visiting the remarka.l)le momunents of 
Borqbudor and Prainlanan etc. ^ he crossed over to 
the island of Bali where lie studied the living rolias 
•of Hinduism, and finally landed in Indo-Chirun The 
Frencli Archaeologists there, gave him everj' facility 
to visit the splendid ternpie-niiiis of Angkor, and 
Dr. Majumdar entered Bangkok to study the relics 
■of Hindu culture in Siam as deposited in its 
museum and also in the famous Vajiayana library 
whicli was under the able dmection of Mon, Georges 
Coodes. 

He found that scholars every wliero wei*e eager 
to hell) the Greater India movement staited in India 
and expressed the desire that Indian scliolai’s should 
'visit there centres systematically with a view to 
recjonstnicting the forgotten diaptcr of our glorious 
past history. 


Bengal Government Non-cooperates 

The Calcutta Exhibition, organized under 
the auspices of the Indian National Congress, 
is not a mere show. There is much to learn 
from it. One visit, however prolonged, will 
mot suffice lor deriving all the possible 


advantage from it. Many visits should he 
paid. Among the most interesting and infor- 
ming of the classes of exhibits to fee found 
there are those of the health section. This 
section and some others ought to fee 
turned into a permanent Oxhibitioit The 
British Government in India pretends to be 
deeply concorned for the health y of the people 
of India. Its serv^ants and friends? past 
masters in the art of propaganda. They 
would have the world believe that if India 
is the un healthiest country in the world and 
if its death-rate is appalling, it is not they 
but the people who are responsible for it I 
Their attitude towards the Calcutta Exhibition 
is an illuminating commentary on their 
professions. We are credibly informed that 
all Bengal officials concerned have been 
insti’ucted not to send any exhibits to the 
health section of the Exhibition. There is 
also a reference to this fact in the address 
delivered by Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar as 
Chairman of the All-India Medical Conference. 


Village Uplift and the Agricultural Commission 

At a recent meeting of the East India 
Association in London the subject of village 
uplift was discussed. Lord Linlithgow was 
one of the speakers and as such eulogised 
Iiis own conclusions as chairman of tlie Royal 
Commission on Agriculture as “very sound 
and very important.” 

“It w^as greatly to l)e hoped that the public m 
Britain \vould not; forget the heavy responsibility 
they luid to bear tow^ards India.” 

Earl Winterton said that the enthusiasm, for 
vill^e uplift sliould not blind thora to the basis on 
wdiich success must lest. Finance was the most 
impoi’tant thing. The Government might provide 
half but somebody mii.st come forward to provide 
the other lialf. 

Britishers ai’e famous for their self- 
righteousness. It is quite in keeping with 
that character that, though Lord Linlithgow 
spoke as he did at the London meeting, his 
Commission did not visit the Agriculture and 
Rural Reeonstniction section of Visvabharati 
at Sriniketan, Surul, where impoifant work 
for village uplift has been going on for years. 
Instead, a questionnaire was sent to Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. As regards Earl Winterton's 
statement that somebody must provide the 
other half, perhaps he does not know that 
Tagore’s work of rural reconstruction is 
being carried on almost entirely with 
American money, Britons being content with 
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the hjpe of not forgetting the heavy respon- 
sibility they had to bear towards India. And 
the. half that *‘Go verntnent might provide” 
would also come from the pockets, not of 
Britons, but of Indians. 

It vdll be said, no doubt, that the Viceroy 
went to visit Sriniketan and Santiniketan of 
his own accord and greatly enjoyed the 
visit. It is also reported that “he said that 
he came here as to a place of pilgrira^e 
and felt at once the peace and tranquility 
of the atmosphere of the Asram.” But Lords 
Linlithgow and Winterton referred to pounds 
and pence, not to peace, if we understand them 
aright. So, let them see that an adequate 
amount of ludm's Money is spent on the 
improvement of India’s Villages—British 
charity we neither expect nor want. 


Japanese Imperial Rescript 

The Imperial Rescript, -announcing the 
assumption of the throne of Japan by the 
new emperor, contains the following passage : — 

It is Our resolve to endeavour to promote, 
within, the education of Our people and their 
moral and material betterm(;nt so that theie may 
be harmony and contentment amonj? them and 
power and prosperity for the whole nation, and 
to cultivate, without, friendly relations with all 
nations, thus to contribute to the maintenance of 
the world peace and the advancement of the 
welfare of nmnimity. We call upon you. Our 
beloved subjects, to be of one mind and, sinking 
selfish aims for the public service ,to work with 
one accord, in lumping us to attain tliese our 
aspirations in order that "We may in some measure 
add to the illustrious traditions to wliich We liave 
succeeded and diat We may with good conscience 
face the Heavenly Spirits of Our Ancestx^rs. 

It is to be noted that, among the things 
promised to be done for the Japanese people, 
the first place is given to the promotion of 
education. Hoav different is tlie attitude of 
the alien British (.Toverument in India ! 


Negotiations Behind a Municipal Appointment 

The following note is to be found in the 
excellent Christmas number of the Calcutta 
M%midpal Qazette : — 

At tho meeting of tJio CoiiKuation on Wednesday 
after a pi'Otracted discussion the following 
motion regarding the appointment of District Engi- 
neer, Distrie III, w^as moved and adopted : ~ 

( i ) That Mr. . Birendranath Bhattac^liaiyya be 
appointed avS District EnginecM- in the viK‘ancy caused 
by tlie death of the late Rai S. C. mitra Bahadur, 
but tliat he be allowed to continue for the jiresent 


to be on deputation as Constructional Engineei"* 
Waterworks Extension. . „ 

(ii) That during’ the period Mr. B^ttachappe 
f/intiniiAtt he on dciiutation m the Water Works- 


Extension, Mr. Q. A. Kahaman be appointed^ 
visionally as District Engineer in the grade of ns, 
500-25-750 plus a motor-car allowance of Rs. lOO’ 
with quartera at 10 per cent, of his , salary or ai 
house-allowance of Rs. 150 per month till quarters 
cam be provided. 

(iii) Tliat Mr. Rahaman be appointed permanently 
as District Engineer in, tlio vacancy occurring: 
if he gives satisfaction while acting as such. 

There were two amendments by professor S. C.’ 
Bhose and Mr.Sachindia NathMookerjee respec^tively 
that the resolution of the Finance Coinmitte appoin- 
ting Mr. Rahaman lie revisexl on the ground that 
Mr. A. K. Sen, who had been officiating in the post 
for the last one yeai‘, should be aiipointed. Both 
the amendments wero lost. 


The fun of appointing one man as District 
Engineer (apparenlly permanently, because 
another man has been appointed provisionally)' 
and then resolving that the man appointed 
provisionally to be appointed permanently 
if he gives satisfaction, is not quite enjoyable.. 
Whether he gives satisfaction or not, there 
is every likelihood of his being appointed 
permanently. Then what would become of 
Mr. Birendranath Bhattacharya, who has been 
appointed to the same post, not provisionally ? 
Would he remain lianging in the air, like a* 
Trishanku of the Kali Yuga ? For, obviously 
he cannot continue to bo on deputation 
indefinitely. 

And why was Mr. A. K. Sen, the officiat- 
ing incumbent, passed over ? He is a fully 
qualified man and gave complete sativSfaction 
to the Chief Engineer, the Oliiof Executive' 
Officer, the Finance, Estates and General: 
Purposes Committee, etc. The District HI' 
Standing Committee passed the following 
resolution unanimously on the 12th January,, 
1928 


•••and that in the opinion of tliLS Committee it is- 
desirable tliat tlie Acting incumbent, who has 
btxm working in tlie place of Mr, Mittra and has 
given , entire satisfi^ctioii both to the public and 
to this CommitUie be made permanent and a 
copy of tliis recommendation be conveyed to the 
appropriate Committee which is to consider the- 
question of the appointment,” 


When Mr. Sen was interviewed by the 
Sub-committee appointed to consider the 
applications for the post, the Chief Engineer 
said of his own accord, “He has got the same 
degree as I have.” 

As regards Mr. Rahaman’s interview, the 
following questions and answers will give, 
some idea of his qual^cations 
The Ohaivinan: la there any departmental 
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examination in the B. N, Kaiiway, which one has 
fot to pass before he is conflnned in Ms 
ippointment ? . 

A. Yes. I had to resign my appointment there 
lecause I could not pass the depailmental exaini- 


lation. 

Q. After leaving the B. N. Eailway, what did 
^011 do ? 

A. I went to Hydmbad as a temporary 
Lssistant Engineer in the P. W. D. for a period 
f one year, and 1 was mostly in chai-ge of roads 
nd buildings. 

Q. Do you hold any certificate as to the work 
ou did theio ? 

A. It was a temporary job and I did not tMnk 
3 worth while to have a certificate. 

Q. Ilavo you any thing to show that the only 
eason why you -resiped your service in the 
I. N. Ibiilway was because you could not pass 
iie departmental examination ? 

A. The reason was because I c^uld not pass 
departmental examination within the stipulated 
eriod. There were a number of subjects prescribed 
>r the examination, and I could not get through 


11 of them. 

Q. Have you specialised in any particular 
ne ? Did you make a special study of any one 
f the different branches of Civil Engineering ? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of asphaltum 
avement ? .... 

A. 1 have not specialised in it. 

Q. Have you taken any building contract ? 

A. No. , , . , 

Q. Have you prepared any design for any big 

uilding in Calcutta V 

A. No. 


The most discreditable part of the affair 
rill be understood from the following extracts 
rom the proceedings of the Calcutta Cor- 
oration meeting, dated the 19th December 
ist, published in tlie States7nan of the follow- 
ag day 

Mi\ Biswas declared that they had agreed to 
[r. J. M. Sen Gupta’s suggestion, of giunting 
;s. 2.5,000 to the Congress Exhibition on the 
nderstanding tliat the members of the Swaraj paily 
ould not oppose the appointment of 'Mj\ Raliaraan. 

Mr. R. P. Mukherjee said that in mattera .like 
lis the CoiTioration should be above party politics 
id see that the best candidate was appointed 
ithout oonsidoring whether he was Mohammedan 

not 

Mr. B. N. Banerji (Congress) said he was present 
; the interview between Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and 
r. P N. Guha when it was agreed that the 
lembers of the Congress party would not oppose 
r. Rahaman’s appointment if the cxialition party 
"anted Rs. 25,000 to the Exhibition. In view of 
lat cxunpromise he would not oppose Mi*. Rahaman’s 
ipointment, although, in the beginning he was 
gainst it 

The motion was lost by 46 to 14. 

The grant of Rs, 25,000 to the Exhibition 
ras quite legitimate and commendable. But 
rhy should it have been part of a scandalous 
ransaction. ? 


Prof. Hans Molisolt on tha Bose insHtute * 

Oh the occasion of the celebration of the 
seventieth birthday of Sir J. G. Bose, Prof. 
Hans Molisch, the eminent plant^pbysiologist 
of Vienna, spoke as follows 

‘‘I regard it as a great honour to haveHie* 
opportunity of congratulating you personally 
on your seventieth birthday. Looking baOfc 
on your life, it must be a matter of grati- 
fication for you to find bow wonderful has 
been the success of your researches and how 
highly appreciated has been your life work 
by the whole world. On behalf of Vienna. 
I may say, that the high distinction of Eoreign 
Membership of tho Academy of Sciences, has^ 
been conferred on you. 

‘‘The beautiful Institute you founded, has 
been made glorious by your own investi- 
gations. You have also, by your great person- 
ality, gathered round you advanced scholars, 
whom you have trained for high research by 
new methods of investigation. They also- 
receive from you an allowance for their 
maintenance, so that they may be free from 
distracting cares. They are thus enabled to 
devote their whole life to the advancement of 
knowledge for the benefit of humanity. I do 
not know of any other organisation in the 
world where there is such a rare combination 
of idealism and selfless love for the welfare 
of the disciples. 

“In regard to your gi’eat contributions in 
furtherance of science, I have spoken in 
greater detail at the anniversary of the 
Institute. It will suffice to say here, that 
you have discovered various fundamental 
phenomena underlying the life of the plant 
by means of your magnificent instruments of 
unsurpassed accuracy and sensitiveness. By 
these discoveries you have secured the whole- 
heailied admiration of your scientific col- 
leagues all over the world, and you are now 
acknowledged as one of the leaders of plant- 
physiology. The rare combination in you as 
a plant-physiologist, physicist and electro- 
physiologist has enabled you to look deeper 
into life, than it was possible for other 
scientists- 

“Prof. Ostwald has analysed the life of 
famous men of leaining, and divided them 
into two groups, Clas.^ics and Eomantics. 
Under come those who study one 

or two problems very exactly and do not 
publish much. To the group of RonmnUcs- 
belong those with a wider synthetic view, 
‘who, stimulated by a vivid spirit, study a 
large number of problems and publish them 
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.with ^rreat rapidity/ You seem to me to be 
a combination of both, perhaps two-thirds of 
the romantic and one-third of the classic. 

''The marvellous Automatic Eecorders in 
your Institute register the pulsatory activity 
of living organisms, the rise of curve being 
followed by a fall. But if you permitted us 
to take the record of your activity, we shall 
be astonished to find that the curve shows 
a continuous ascent without any decline, and 
that this ascent will continue throughout the 
whole of your life, which, we heartily pray, 
may be greatly prolonged. 

“I have taken the fullest advantage of 
your kind invitation to come to your 
Institute, in order to acquaint myself with 
your methods of investigation, to give the 
benefit of my experience to yonr scholars, 
and study certain biological problems in 
which I am greatly interested. 

^‘As a representative of the West 1 wish 
to convey our heartiest congratulation to you 
as a leading plant-physiologist and for what 
you have given to the Smeniia AmaMlis. 

^It is my good fortune, that 1 should be 
the first plant-physiologist from the West, 
who has come to your Institute to cement 
the bond of intellectual co-operation between 
the Orient and the Occident. The extra- 
ordinary t\vin-tr('es. from a single seed of the 
Palm, will be a symbol of this, and wo shall 
l)lant it together. And though we may not 
gather the fruit of what Ave sow to-day, yet 
we believe in a future which transcends all 
our hopes. 

'‘Finally T beg you, kindly to accept this 
Medallion as remembrance of your admirer 
and friend Molisch.” 

A photograph of the twdn cocoa-nut trees 
is reproduc(‘d elsewdiere. 


All^arties Convention 

In the All-Parties Convention wdiich met 
at Calcutta for the first time on the 22nd 
December last more than eighty organisations 
were represented. Pundit Motilal Nehru, in 
presenting his report before it, said;— 

“Ovir report is not a counsel of perfection, and 
tlie constitution w e liave suggested is not a patent 
wliich could not 1)6 improved upon. But wdiat w'e 
claim is that liaving regard to the various interests 
of the countrj' and our ^ experience of the past, 
the lecoinmendations wliich we have made are 
rtxoimnendatipns W'hich are likely to bring about 
.a complete unity and harm* ny between the paities.’’ 

In >velcoming the delegates Mr. J. M. Sen 


Gupta refuted the charge that the Nehru co 
stitution was an imitation of Western mode: 
In his opinion what had been done was 
apply modern experience and old principl 
to the realities of India’s problem. The res 
lutioii he moved runs as follows: — 

“India sliall have the same constitutional stat 
in the comimmities of nations knowm as the Briti 
Empire as the Dominion of Canada, the Comm( 
w^ealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealai 
the Union of South Africa, and the Irish Free Stal 
with a Parliament having powers to make laws f 
the peace, order and good government of Ind 
and an executive responsible to that parliamej 
and shall l)e styled and knowm as the Coinmoi 
w’^ealth of India.’’ 

Personally he was in favour of a const! 
tution based on India’s complete independence 
but lie agreed to accept dominion status foi 
reasons which he stated as follows: — 

I believe that the real Salvation of Lidia liei 
in the severance of British connection but J am ; 
practical man. Whatever political strength w^( 
have we must conseiwe it We cannot allov 
the Simon Seven to go back to England triumph 
ant. Do you Nvant this? Or do you WM,nt you; 
strength to consented and brought together unde 
one h(*4id ? I want a edear answ er. 

It lias liofm ask(xl wdiy tiie constitniion has beei 
based on Dominion Status. BeFoi’t^ answering it . 
may state that so far as 1 am concerned I want i 
constitution based on Independence. And I also 
believe that the adoption of Dominion Status ir 
tliis (invention does not in any w^ay interfere with 
the ideals of those wdio believe in Independence 
If after cjalling this (kinvontion, the Congressmer 
press their stand-point in the form of a constitutioT 
for Independence, may I ask you wdiat w’ould be 
the result ? That is the ))oint I want _ to emphasise 
on you all and and I have not the slightest , doubt 
that if the Congressmen press their ow^n point ol 
view, there wxiuld ho an end of tliis Convention ol 
the unity which this Convention represents. I wisli 
that time might come wlien all parties w^ould unite 
on the basis of IndependencHi but imfortunately that 
is not the ease. As a practical man, we must take 
stock of the situation. 

It has been further asked, can you base youi 
constitution on Dominion Slaiis and work for Inde- 
pendence? Is that logically possible? Isay it is. 
But the proper ciuestion is this. Is tliis ennstitu- 
tioa such a thing which would hamper you in youi 
fight for wimplete independence V I say it would 
not. On the contraiy it w-ould help you. because yoi 
will have the united nation behind your back, and 
fmiher betaiiso it will show that , wdien faced with 
a crisis Indians know^ liow^ to unite. On the othei 
hand if every school of political thought press theii 
owTi view^ IKiint the very puiiiosc of this Con ven- 
tion would be defeated. Let us agree for the sake 
of unity in this Convention to this constitution. 

Mr. Yakub Hassan, who followed Mr. Sen 
Gupta, spoke as a thoroughgoing dominion- 
status-wala. Ho declared: — 

‘I am not with those w^ho declai’c that Doniinioi 
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Status should be a stepping stone to independence 
(Independence Leaguers: hear hear). 

' “On a practical basis, I want you to make 
Dominion Status our immediate goal and ooncontrate 
all our forces for attaining that object instead of 
fighting the air.” 

The president then called up Mr. Baud of the 
Trade TJnion Congress to address the Convention. 

Mr. Baud declared tliat the Trade Union Congress 
had sent him with a mandate to place their 
demands before the Convention for a socialistic 
republican form of government and the nationali- 
sation of industry. After reading the resolution 
passed by the Jiiaria Congress on the subject 
he said he hoped it would receive consideration. 

Rai ^hib Xhandiika Pmsad thereupon made 
a counter declaration as a former President of the 
Trade Union Congicss and Rail way men’s Federa- 
tion, dechiring that the Majority of Trade Unions 
and Unionists were in favour of the Nehru 
Report. 

A number of Labourites (?halleiiged Mr. Chandrika 
Prasad’s autliority to speak on behalf of the Trade 
Unionists, whereupon he replied that he was 
speaking in a personal capacity and was prepared 
to take the ctonsequences of the action, 

Mr. Mahomed Ali then delivered a speech, 
which was frequently interrupted. 

Mr. Mahommed Ali ciriticised ^ the psychology 
of those who argued that Dominion Status was 
only a temporary phase and that afterwards they 
(jould claim inaependeruio. He described this as 
the policy of a coward hind not of a fighter. Ho 
praised the Nohm Committee foi* their excellent 
report but he objected to it on essential points. 

The use of the word ‘coward’ was vehe- 
mently objected to by many and the speaker 
was asked to withdraw it, which he did not. 

Speaking in his personal capacity the MauLana 
declared that lie would ask for no c-onstitution 
except one article namely that “India shall be 
free and independent.;” “I ask for no c;onstitution, 

I ask for no rights for myself, no fundamental 
rights for the Mustklmans, no riglits for Hindus, 
no protection for minorities and majorities. I will 
only ask for one arti(?le, that of a free and 
indejiendent India.) Applause'. 

Mr. J. L. Banerji said in pai^t:— - 

Great stress Imd been laid on the question of 
unity. The point eeuld never bo over emphasised. 
But did they think that they would have unity even 
on the question of Dorainion Status ? The man 
who did say would be a veiy bold man. His 
reading of history showed that indetwndence was 
never attained by any imited people (Ht^ar, Hear). 
Wherever the battle of freedom had been fought 
it had been fought by an active minority 
(Applause), and not by a united nation. It bad 
been fought by a minority united in itself and 
never by a united nation. To say that 325 
millions of people would unite and then press for 
indopendeiice—that had never been done and then 
they would have to wait till the Greek Calends. 

It was never a practicable proposition for India 
whose people had nocommon bond with the Bntish. 
The only bond Was the bond of servitude 
inferiority. That being the case, how oouldj th# 
accept it from how could England give 


it to them ? Their choice was plain. Was if in- 
dependence or dependence for ever ? 

Though we are in favour of ittd^eudence 
outside the British or any oth^ empire . or 
commonwealth,’ as we have said repeatedlir, 
we do not think dominion status' as the 
immediate goal would mean dependence for 
ever. On the contrary, though there may 
some who are for a perpetual dominion 
those who want to work for independeace 
would find themselves in a better positioif to 
do so under dominion status than under the 
present political conditions. 

Mr. J. L. Banerji continued : 

The Viceroy liad been telling them that those 
who talked of Independence were leading the 
country into a morass, evidently imiilyi ug that 
Dominion Status was a broad highway and they 
had only to wait and it would be dropped into their 
mouth. Ho hoped nobody would be misled by this 
kind of talk. If independence >vas a movass, m the 
eyes of the Viceroy, Dominion Status was eqiMly 
so. As soon as they gave up their demand for 
independence, they would also come out in their 
true colours. 

Dr. Annie Besant, supporting the resolution, 
said that independence and dominion status 
meant practically the same thing. Yes; but 
much depends on what is meant by 
praetkally. All the self-governing countries 
which have that status do not enjoy equal 
political rights. 

Proceeding Dr. Besant pointed out the- 
analogy of Ireland and said the difference 
between the Irish people and the Indians was. 
that while Ireland was determined to be free, 
they were not. If India desired to be free, 
she could be free in a few minutes. The 
change of attitude would be enough to bring 
Great Britain to her senses. They talked for 
independence amongst themselves, but not one 
word had been mentioned as to how they 
were going to act for it. 

In this connection she asked Indians to follow 
Sinn Foil! motliod. Let them, setup apmallel govern- 
ment in every village and in every district boai^. 
Their jieople liad a genius for seif-govemment.They 
liad already before them tiie example of Bardoli. 
Make many Bai*dolis , all over the* country and I 
tell you that the English people are veiy prat?tical 
people and before many Baraolis are established 
they will come to you for settlement. That is 
the kind of agitation they .understand. 

1 tell you further tiiat if you oldei* p<X)ple do 
not take up the burden of freedom, the younger 
generation viil do it. They are beginning to under- 
stand tiie shame, degradation and the intolerable 
oondition of milliona of people having a splenoid 
history behind them, a literature unrivalled, bound 
down to a little nation in the far off ocean. That 
was the feeling they must spread in the iemd. 

What I urge upon you is not to talk much 
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ttie title of responfiible politicians. Those in Great 
Britain who sympathise most wannly with tlie 
ideal of India attaining at the earliest possible 
moment the status of any of the other great 
Dominions ef the Crown will find the ground cut 
fn)m under thoir feet if British opinion ever 
l>e(jomes convinced, as some apparently are now 
endeavouring to convince it, that so-called Dominion 
Status was only valued by India as a stepping- 
stone to a complete severance of her connection 
with the British Commonwealth, 

The people of India have long ceased 
to accept British professions of friendship 
as well as of trusteeship at their face value. 
They know who are true friends and who false. 
So the Viceroy’s attempt to pose as a true 
friend of India was perfectly futile. 

In spite of the predatory activities of the 
British and other kinds of imperialism, there 
are happily still more than fifty odd independent 
states left in the world. It cannot be that the 
Viceroy sincerely believes that Britain and 
other independent states are sinking lower 
and lower in the treacherous sands of perfect 
freedom and that, on the other hand, India 
is travelling securely towards salvation along 
the pucca highroad of servitude to the British. 
Perhaps Lord Irwin would have us believe 
that India is sui gemris, and so, though inde- 
pendence may be good for others, to her it 
would be a perfect slough of despond. We 
are of a different opinion. 

Is it in India alone that some persons 
think that dominion status may lead on to 
independence ? Is it not one of the impli- 
cations of dominion status that the countries 
which enjoy it have the right to secede from 
the British Empire if they choose to do so? 
Has not Hertzog, the Boer premier of South 
Africa, declared openly that South iirica. 
has that right? Has there not been similar 
talk in Canada ? 

Lord Irwin and men of that ilk will not 
understand, unless it be when it is too late 
that it is partly because of Britain’s refusal 
to let India home have rule that there is such 
an insistent dbmand for independence. His 
lordship praises dominion status only because 
the desire for independence is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to repress. It has been 
always the British way to try to rally the 
“moderates” when there are energetic 
“extremists” in the field. 


Lord Irwin on tim Simon Conimtssion Boyoett 

In the course of the same speech Ix)rd 
Irwin 'Said:. — : 

I am sure that all sbber-miiidM citizens of 



Tw’in Cocjoanut Plant Planted by Sir Jagadis 
Ch. Bose and Professor Molisch 


India must have witnessed with regret and wil 
condemn the continued attempts to (Conduct tin 
raanneiiy and offensive, demonsfrations against th< 
Commission and their Indian colleagues. I cai 
understand the attitude of those w^ho, following th 
hitlierto established tradition of boycott, prefer t 
hold themselves rigidly aloof from the Commis 
sion’s investigation. 1 have often exi>ressed m: 
view that such a policy is mistaken and short 
sighted and ill-designed to c?onvince Parliament o 
the justice of India s clainis, but to substitute fo 
fiiis policy of abstention the procedure of noisy an< 
dangerous public demonstrations against the cnosei 
representatives of Parliament and their (jolleagiie 
is to exchange what might have been a dignifie 
protest of responsible persons for the methods c 
aisordcuiy disturbsmoes of a mo^^ 

Officials of the Government at whose hea( 
Lord Irwin stands have been making " strenu 
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ous efforts to get up demonstrations to prove 
that the most important classes of India are 
welcoming the Simon Commission and that 
the boycotters are negligible minorities. These 
officials are also instigating traitors to Indian 
national solidarity. These sinister attempts 
have made it absolutely necessary for the 
boycotters to demonstrate in an unmistakable 
manner that they represent the majority of 
the people of India and are the most impor- 
tant section. It is the West which has 
taught and compelled us to substitute' noisy 
demonstrations for a dignified silent protest 
of mere abstention, because silence would be 
certainly construed to mean consent, at least 
indifference. We deny that the boycotters 
demonstrations have been unmannerly or 
dangerous. “Offensive” they undoubtedly 
were to the powers that be, because they 
flung back at their face the contempt with 
which India has been treated in the consti- 
tution of the Commission. “Dangerous” they 
became to themselves, not to the servants of 
the Government, not because of anytliing 
that the demonstrators did, but because of 
official hooliganism. 

Lord Irwin dilated at length on the un- 
mannerliness, etc., of the demonstrators, but 
had nothing to say against the official hooligans 
whose deliberate aggressiveness has led to 
the untimely death of so great a citizen and 
philanthropist as LaJa Lajpat Eai. On the 
contrary his lordship uttered the threat that 
“In such circumstances it is the plain duty 
of Govemment to take whatever steps it 
deems necessary to prevent the recurrence of 
these discreditable incidents.” It is not only 
a threat but may be justly construed as a 
justification of the culpable homicide of Lala 
Lajpat Eai. There have been undoubtedly 
“discreditable incidents” in connection with 
the boycott demonstrations at Lahore, 
Lucknow, Duraraon, etc. ; but it is official 
hooliganism which is entirely responsible 
for these disgraceful episodes. Government 
uull, of course, take “whatever steps 
it deems necessary.” But it would have 
been well for Lord Irwin and the 
Imperialism for which he spoke if he had 
laid it down that the steps are to 
be lawful and moral ; for, “whatever” includes 
steps that are unlawful and immoral, such 
as the assaults at Lahore, Lucknow and 
Dumraon were. Does Lord Irwin foresha- 
dow and sanction in anticipation official 
attempts to kill nonr-violence on the part of 
the people, because it is far easier to 


crush popular violence than popular non- 
violence ? 


Medallion of Piofessor Molisch 

“Gag the Press of the Country” 

There has been a demand on the part of 
the European mercantile community to gag 
the Indian section of the press. The demand 
may be met, for the European traders 
constitute half — perhaps the better half — of 
the Government. But the Indian press has 
survived all previous gagging Acts, and will 
survive future ones. 


Discrimination against Exploiters 

The Bill to reserve coastal traffic for 
Indian shipping has been characterised by 
the Inchcapo gang and their allies as dis- 
criminatory legislation. Those in whose interests 
Indian shipping was destroyed in the last 
century are usurpers. It is only rigid and 
proper to oust them, because they have 
prevented the revival of Indian shipping by 
various wicked devices. Spoliators have no 
rights. 

Sir All Imam on Independenoe 

Among those who spoke at the All-Parties 
Convention on Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta’s re- 
solution accepting dominion status Sir Ali 
Imam was one. 
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He admitted independence was a lii^er ideal 
than Dominion Status but he a^eed to Dominion 
Status. W^hat Constitution for indopendence were 
tiiey goiniyr to put forwai’d? If tliey wanted 
independence tliey would have to provide for a 
President, who must liave large autocratic powers. 
Then the Moharainedans would fear that the 
President woiild bo a Hindu and Hindus would fear 
tliat he woujd a Mohammoiian. It was no use 
concealing these tilings. IjOt t'-em fii'st start on 
the linos of the Nehru Report and after they liad 
jiraetisod democmey and accepted the ideal, of 
true nationalism it would be time to consider 
whether tliey should remain inside or outside the 
Bntish Empiiij or have a scheme of federal 
government. 

If they beesame independent they would not be 
in the organism of a great commonwealth and 
they would then fall an easy prey to foieign 
aggression. 

We do not possess as much knowledge 
of Mohammedan mentality as of Hindu 
mentality. If w^e have read the Hindu mind 
aright, we think there would bo no Hindu 
objection to, say. Dr. Ansari becoming pre- 
sident of the Indian Republic in his turn. 
Likewise it would not be impossible for 
Muhammadans to think of an unobjectionable 
Hindu president. 

As for “foreign aggression,” British rule 
also is standing foreign aggression. There 
is not much to choose between one alien 
aggression and another. Besides, as there 
are dozens 4>f small independent states, 
each having a population of only some 
lakhs, which are not subjected to foreign 
aggression and are not afraid ot it, India too 
should not be afraid of it. We should get 
rid of our inferiority complex. No doubt, in 
order to be conscious of our sti-ength we 
must be united. But that freedom will 
bring unity is at least as true as that 
union will give the strength needed for 
winning freedom. 

Sir Ali Imam and men of his way of 
thinking should know what disinterested 
and well-informed foreigners think of the 
real strength of India. For this purpose they 
may read a book like Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s 
“India in Bondage : Her Right to Freedom.” 


Johnstion, representative of the League agaii 
Imperialism. The arrest was eonsider^ as a dc 
beiate attack on labour organizations in t 
country. 

Employers’ Policy Condemned. 

Resolutions were passed condemning the poU 
of employers in reducing the cost of productK 
diereby entailing more woik on the operatives a 
opposing the methods of retrendimg workers a 
reducing their wages. 

Protest aijainst Imperialism 

A protest was made against imperialism in 
resolution moved by Pandit Jawaharlal Ncln 
who suggested eo-ordidation and sohdarity 
workers. 

Labotthers’ DEMAims 

Demands were made in another rosoliitii 
asking for immediate legislation for adult franchis 
an eight-lioiir day or a 44-hopr week, fixing ^ 
minimum wages, old age and Avidows and ondiar 
pensions, maternity benefit and weekly paymer 
of wages, 

Withdrawal from British Gommoxan'ealth 
1 .lABOTJR COXFERENCE 

All-India Trade Union Congiess passed i 
resolution approving of the action of Messrs 
Ohamanlal, Andrews, Baklialo, Mahabubal Hiui anc 
P. C. Bose in Avitlidj’aAving from tho Britisl 
Commonwealth Labour Conference at London. Thi 
resolution considered the British Ijaboim Pailj 
guilty of a grave betrayal against the workiiij; 
class i;n India. 

DESTiitrcTiON OK Slums. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose movi'd a resolution asking 
the (xovernment for an immediate piomiilgation pi 
If^islation for the destruction of slums in industrial 
centres and urging subsidies and loans for building 
.^Tiitary houses in those areas for the better hous- 
ing of workcjrs. 

Sympathy avith Strikers. 

A resolution expressing sympathy w’ith the I’oi’l 
Trmst mariner-s’ stnke ; the scavengers’ strike and 
other strikes at Calcutta, tlie Lilooah strike, the 
Kliaiagpur strike, the South Indian Railway strike 
tire Bomliay stiike, and the Bauria mills strike 
was moved from the ciiair and passed. 

Intimidation of STitiKEUs, 

Dowan Chamanlal moved :~ 

This Congress emphatically protests against the 
employment of iiolicje and military forces on almost 
every iraporlaiit occasion of strike or, lock-out in 
order; to intimidate strikers into submission, result- 
ing, in many lases, in death and grievous injury 
to unarmed workera. 


Ail-Indta Trade Union Congress Resolutions 

Tlie All-India Trade Union Congress held 
a successful session at Jharia last month. 
Many very important resolutions were moved, 
of Avhich a few are printed below. 

Mr. Jolmston’s Arrest. 

Dewan Clramanlal moved a I’esoJution condemn- 
ing the a(‘tion of the Government in arresting Mr. 


‘Grave’ Labour Discontent. 

This Congress is of opinion that the use of police 
forco in the interests of employers and the with- 
holding of protection, of which workers often stand 
in need against employers, are inconsistent with 
that declaied policy of neutrality and the imparti- 
ality of the Government in industrial disputes. 

This Congres.s‘ warns the Governiitent against 
the grave discontent that is spreading among 
worker's as a result of the unwarranted use of foi'cc 
against them. 
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General StfiiKE WAKTTim 
This Congi^s draws the attention of all j)rovin- 
cial trade union federations to the necessity of 
organizing effectually for tlie declaration of a 
general stiike in the eventuality of force being 
employed against workers. 

The affiliation of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress to the League against 
Imperialisim has not been a wise step. Affilia- 
tion of any of our movements to foreign 
political or semi-political bodies cannot be 
approved ; because we know so little of 
them, because we can derive little advantage 
from such connection, because we cannot and 
ought not to hold ourselves responsible for 
developments connected with them that may 
take place in foreign countries, and because 
there is just a possibility of our movements 
being exploited by foreign agitators for their 
own purposes, llie Trade IJnioii Congress 
postponed the consideration of the que.stion 
of affiliation to the Amsterdam Labour Inter- 
national and the Pan-Pacific Secretariate on 
the ground that as tlie Congress was in its 
infancy it should not get affiliated to any 
foreign body. This reason ought to have 
sufficed for j)osti)oning affiliation to the 
League against Imperialism also. But 
affiliation with it was resolved upon as a 
protest against the arbitrary deportation of 
Mr. Johnston. AYe think the indignation of 
the Congress got tlie better of its judgment 
in this case. The Congress should not, at 
least for the present, take active part or sides 
in politics. Ciur labour loaders should note 
that in free America, 

; “With 2, 800, 000 members in 1025, the American 
Federation of Labour still holds aloof from politi( 3 al 
action, though it takes a subordinate part at 
pre«sidential elections. ’ Chumhers’s Encyclopaedia, 
vol X, p. 199. 


Social Reform in Mysore 

The Mysore Council has unanimously adopted a 
resolution raising the age of consent for girls 
to 1(). 

The House also has agreed by a majoiity to 
fix the marriageable age of boy.s and girls at 20 
and 14 respectively. Resolutions urging the 
removal of sex discinalifications for membership 
in the Legislative Council and otlier local bodies 
and the starting of of militaiy training coitjs in 
Mysore University w m accepted in principle. 
The teadiing of the Yedas to non-Brahmins in 
Government Yedic Colleges was an important issue 
laised by another resohition. The Government 
■sympathised with the motion,, and, refeiring to 
conscientious objections among the existing staff, 
•expressed readiness to employ Qualified teacihei’s 
vwho might be willing to undertake the task, if 


such wei*e forthcoming. The motion was even- 
tually withdmwn. 



A view of the Congress Camp 
Deshabandhu Nagar 


Shameful, if True 

The Indian National Herald says that 
some of the Indian Princes hare submitted 
a memorandum to the Butler Committee, 
which it publishes, in which a strong protest 
has been made against the recruitment of 
Indians as officers in the Political Department 
of the Govoi'nment of India. It is said the 
Princes consider it to be “belittling their 
dignity to call upon Indians to act as political 
representatives of the Paramount Bjwer.” 
If the Herald has not been hoaxed, these 
princes not only do not feel the humiliation 
of a foreign state being paramount over them 
but consider any Indian, however great his 
worth, to b(? inferioi’ to any Tom, Dick or 
HaiTy who may be appointed resident or 
political agent to control and keep watch 
over them. This is shameful. 


All-India Women’s Social Conference 

Her Highness Setu Parvati Bai, the 
Junior Maharani of Tiavaneore, presided 
over the All-India Women’s social conference 
held last month in Calcutta. In her able 
presidential address, she contrasted the high 
position of women in Yedic India with the 
comparatively low one occupied by them in 
Europe until nearly a century ago. 

It is now recognized that in ancient India when 
the Veda.s and the Upanishads were pivdiieed and 
when this country was parsing tlirough on© 
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periods of real achievement the woman 
waa as active a mfsthev of : eoci^ 

The r^earches of sohoto have now demonstrate 
that some of the Vedic Hynms owed their pngm 
to women and amonprst m theie have been 0 w 

siniperB of sacred sonptores but aimiwjm of w b^s 
and mdtheibatacal gcperts. In .to 

of property also Hindu Law m its moep^ow was 
vciy liberal in the vindicataoii , of tiie nghls ot 
women to inherit pioped^ and it m argued: 
riijhts wer^ re^tncted only by recent judg^^^e 
Jej^islation initiated by men who, unconversaut witn 
the oriidnal texts, have failed either to march with 
the times or to allow for and engsurajge. the 
evolution of society on natural lines. The ris^ts ot 
the wife and the daughter and other female rela- 
tions to a share in piuperty were wider in ^cient 
and mediaeval India than they are to-day, _But on 
the othca* hand even now, in many European 
systems women's rights are not as well safegu^ed 
and recognized as in our Smritis. Speaking of my 
own country of Kerala, it may not be very well- 
known to all the members of this audience 
that the woman is the pivot of the family and her 
rights are fundament^ and extensive. A large 
])roportion of the property in Malabar stands in 
the name of and is enjoyed by the woman as the 
head of the liouse-hold and inmimeiablo examples 
of eait^fui management and masterly administration 
can be produced from our annals. 

I need not recount to you the powei’S and the 
achievements of the mediaeval and modem queens 
of India beginning with Ahalya Bai and Queen 
Mangammal and 1 am sure, not ending with the 
Begum of Bhopal. 

Maharani then dwelt on the many 
misconceptions about the position of women 
in Islam, on the evils of the system of 
purdah, of child-maiTiago and child-widow- 
imod, and of the ruinous dowry system, and 
urged the raising of the age of consent. Her 
ohservatioiis on tlie divorce between convic- 
tion (or, rather, profession) and practice 
deserve attention. 
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'^kui« in ■«! 

« said. V 



ness said 

itohbunting the __ v 

ahead of them, Indian woingi cady^gs 

jSP^t distinction at the tJmv^Wes 
Seobme admirably qualified doijkQe^ and tea^ 
btit even the portals of the law 
invaded by a few who have takea to. the. pbofe 
of the law. Great tribute is due to the 
of such educational and piofessional mUin 
but it is not so much on isolated exampl 
etninent inteUoctual activity that dieprofiress oi 
country depends but upon the early or rather 
Immediate adoption of a programme of compu 
Plication for women as well as mm which v 
enable botli of them to be e4uipped,for the ra 
life which is daily growing more and more ari 
and exacting. 

The Women’s Conference was lar 
attended by women from all parts of I 
belonging to the Hindu, Muslim and c 
religious communities. It discussed 
passed resolutions on such important to 
as the abolition of purdah, marriage 
widows, rescue of minor girls, remode 
of primary and secondary education, prir 
education, adult education, revision of ' 
of inheritance, abolition of dowiy to 
son-in-law, revision of factory la'ws, 
equal moral rights for men and women, 
is a hopeful sign of the times that h 
from highly connected orthodox fam 
moved resolutions in favour of social ref 
For instance, the Bengali novelist Sri 
Anunipa Devi, who is a grand-daughter 
the late Babu Bhudev Mukherji, moved 
resolution against purdah. 


The All-India Social Conference 


Wliile on this topic, may 1 Ik? permitted not 
only to remind ourselves but our bretliren that 
the gi eat di/fi(;ulty in the v-ay of Indian progress 
is the divoi’ce iietween conviction and pmcJtice 
which has been so marked in tin? past and which 
has not eveo now died out Many an ardent social 
.z*oformer wJiile eloquent on public platforms is 
perhaps apt to abate his zeal and to weaken his 
advocacy when in his own environment. 

And be ascribes his feebleness in action mainly 
to his wife, mother or gTandmother. It is w^e 
therefore, Uie sisters, wives, mothers and grand- 
mother, that liave to reflect on these prol>lems 
and their solution and to make it impossible for 
the men to in'voke our names as stumbling blocks 
to progress. .How is this to be done ? The answer 
is simple and unequivocal. It can only be done 
ly a I'apid and comprehensive programme of 
women’s education whereby w'omen might become 
effective scKual and political fac ors in the body 
politic, whereby they can help not only in tlie 
I’enaisf-ance of Indian art and iiteratui’e and Indian 
idea.ls but may be ix)tent factors in social uplift. 


The 41st session of the All-India 8t 
Conference was very largely attended 
social workers of both sexes from all 
provinces. In a thoughtful address 
Mukund Bam Jayakar, the president, dj 
attention to the revolution which has hi 
talcing place in our social ideas in varii 
spheres. 

The most noteworthy direction in which 1 
ch^ge IS pereoptible is the institution of ca 
whatever might liava been the origin of cas 
m India or the economic purpose which tl 
served at one time when India w’as diflerer 
cuxiumstanced, there is no doubt tliat it is be 
increasingly felt that the institution of caste i 
very severe handicap on our effort toward freedi 
The social movement has acquired an unpreceden 
boidEwm The claim now is not that ca 
distinctiGns should be modified but t 
should be completely eras^ so that ca 





Congress Toluntqem diu^ for parade 


like religion will become a matter of 
individual regulation, and will have no place in. 
our public demeanour. If the weekly output pro- 
ceeding from ioiimals conducted by the membei« 
of the so-called lower classes is carefully examined, 
it wiil be found that their claim is now being mon^ 
and more rested on the essential ecpiality by birth 
of all human beings. They pathetically appeal to 
ancient Indian historv and point out the changes 
which took place in ancient Hinduism showing 
its wonderful adaptability to changing conditions. 

They would have Brahmanism furnish a culmral 
apex which the Sudras would kok up to an ideal 
towards which they would endeavour gradually to 
approximate. 

Turning to the Shuddhi and Sangathan 
movements Mr. Jayakar observed “ 

‘Shuddhi’ cannot be restricted any moiy to its 
original necessities. If a lower caste rimau, who 
or whose ancestors had at one tune espousecl 
Mahomedanism, can, l>y the ‘spii;itual aieliew c)i 
Shuddhi, be ro-convertexf to Hinduism, it is diniciilt 
to say \vhy this sainc spiritual piocess cannot t>e 

made effective for the purpose of raising a Suto 
to a higher status. The? ‘Shuddhi’ movement has 
evoked aspirations and obligations on either sicic 
which are having a great effect on a gencTal leve- 
ling up of Hindu soepty. Ji.y 
become a Kshatriya with pmper ;'>tiuddhi ^ th^ 
Non-Bmhman. The ancient scriptures humtion such 
a process. Many saintly wspnages have gone 
Sircugh it Vishwamitni and \ashishta are two 
noted examples of this social uplift Onix^- the pnn- 
oiple is a(3e(!pte(i tliat cerenionmis, cam like the 
piiitoopher’s stone, change the lower into the higher 
tiiei*e are no limitations to the application of the 
rule for the solution of inter-cjaste troubles. 

As regards Sangathan, he said : — 

Sangathan means coptac't combination and 
association. It is impossible to have those miless 
people meet oh equal moting. 
ought to have equal status. The Shuddiu 
Sanghatan movements, are now haymg«neff^^ 
which would have been very much dreaded 
tJiose who set the ihovement on its feet iho 


attac‘ks of rival faiths have l»oeii in this way of 
great benefit. They have taught Hinduism to con- 
sofidate itself. They have set free processes of 
thought and behaviour wdiicli havf^ actf^d as solvents 
in Hindu society. 

Mr. Jayakar clearly e.xplaiiied th(‘ impor- 
tance and utility of social legislation both to 
the people and the Government, saying 
among other things : — 

I (3annot hero refiain from referring to the 
attitude of the Government in mattei’s of soc^ial 
legislation. Wlienever it suits tliem, they show 
the courage of putting on the Statiik! Book measures 
of gimt unpopularity, oxousiiig that liehaviour 
with the comment that they know better than the 
people what is good for them and must lead jaiblic 
opinion and not be lead by it. Tlieir attitude 
however is entii^lj' (liftbivnt when social quevstions 
ai-ise in the Legislatures. Their assistant then 
(jannot be had and they are very often c<mtent 
to remain neutral. Even Bills about which there 
is not much controversy and which reformed 
Indian opinion faviMirs. have not succeeded in 
obtaiiiiug anything like a whole htwded supiiprt 
from the Oovernment. It seems tome obvious that, 
it is tlie duty of social .rt?foiiners to lessen the 
temphition of 'Government to fight shyofpeial 
legislation. We do not suffie-iently understand the 
importance and the iitlity of legislative action in 
remoulding the social conditions of the (ountiy. 
In ail civilised coimtries legislation is used as a 
powerful lever with which social injustice is 
i-edressed. 

Ho reminded the Government that “a 
Government that keeps for long alien in 
sentiment, undermines itself.” He dwelt at 
length on various aspects of the women’s 
movement, such as women’s right to hold 
and inherit property, their choice of husbands, 
re-marriage, of widows, divorce, etc. 

it is Sear that the status now atyomed |o 
women m daughtem. wives or widows, ;:is 
otmridenddy infericM'to which they oocupeP 
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in times when tfie Aq^an immigrant in India had 
developed his l)est institutions in the free, and 
pure Jatitndes in which he Jived in Vedic times. 
That period may bo i warded as the bast in Indian 
history when the sentiments of the Indian people 
had hot )’(x*oiv<^d the adultemtion from foreign 
soukjos wliicli they aoxpiired in subsequent times. 
The V(;das have many oliarms, but the best of 
them is that they reveal the Aryan mind in the 
best of its attributes. The student of the Vedic 
ix^riod finds saitte^d from place to plaice evidence 
tJiat women ocicupied a ve^ elevated place in the 
so(-'iety of those days. This is. not the place .for 
going into the details of this question, but speaking 
brie%, it does appear tliat women then enjo.ved 
vory .gimt fiwdqm .in matters in whidi they suffer 
fmiii rtiany disabilities now. Even marriage does 
not appear to have be<?n compulsory in those days, 
and women could remain uiimamed, either for 
the whole of their life ()r atleast iipto a very late 
age devoting tlieir time to learning and philan- 
thropy. 

Then came the long process of women’s 
descent in the social scale. British under- 
standing, or rather misunderstanding and 
ignorance, of Hindu law, assisted by orthodox 
Hindu bias, has led to Hindu women losing 
some rights which tliey enjoyed in ancient 
times. 

The Eiiglisliman was not accustomed until the 
eighties to regai’d women in his own cxmntry as 
independently capable of a(*uuiring or holding pro- 
perty. English women got this right at a very 
late st^e, AVith this bias in his mind, it is not 
sui^H’ising that the. English judge at Westminster 
in interpreting ancient Indian texts written in a 
language which he did not understand and of the 
exmtext of whicjh too he was personally ignorant 
adopted a position inclining mon*, towards limited 
female rights than towards at)Soluto ones. 


laws relating to divorce, re-marriago and mail 
ance, which, in tlieir opinion are foolish, irrati 
and one-sided^ should also be altered in accord 
with tlie requirements of modern soaety. In n 
places the cry has gone up for the right to a] 
tor a divorce under certain conditions not mcon 
ent with Hindu scriptures, Tiiey a.ro aware 
marriage is a satirament If marnage is a re% 
sacrament, it can only be performed once. Sa 
meats aie not intended to be repeated as oftei 
a well-filled purse can desire. A sacrament 
usually bilateral. Women contend that men h 
broken through their obligations. They urge 1 
if a man can marry as many times as he HI 
why cannot a woman sepamte hereelf fioin s 
a person ? It is difficult to give a rational ans^ 
to this question. Many years ago, women kSCCu 
the right to remarry after the death of the husba 
Reliance was then placed on texts which, ment: 
death as only one of the circumstances in wh 
remarriage was allowed in ancient India. AVon 
now claim that, if in ancient India, romarrh 
could take place in such eases, (e. g. owing to i 
husband’s impotence, disaiipoarance* incura 
disease), tlicro is no reason why at least a divoi 
should not b permitted now. Tlieio is no dot 
that the; present-day law is deplorable in ma 
ways. For instance?, it allows tlie right to ask 
a dissolution of. marriage to a Imsbarid who I 
changed his religion, llis wifi? in his old fai 
however, canuot do so. This may seem stran 
but it .is one of the - nomalies of present-d 
h^gislatioii. It is, therefore, natural that worn 
should resent this one-sidedness of the marria 
law and requii*e a reform. 

Mr. Jayakar then passed , on to the nei 
of rescue of minor girls, of Homes for the 
and of Children's Protection Acts in ovei 
province, referred to the importance of abol 
shing of woman labour in mines and factorii 
and concluded by speaking on physic 


Hindu law, has a very large resilience 
and power of adaptability. So the large 
number of anomalies in Hindu law can be 
set right. But, 

To depend upon judicial interpretations for doing 
this work; would take . centuries. It is necressary, 
therefore, that legislation should take a hand m 
this work of refonn. It is most urgently needed 
to-day in improving the pi^sition of the widow in 
a Hindu joint family. 

Again, there is no reason why all over India 
the diiughter should not take her father’s estate 
absolutely as she does in Bombay. 

‘‘Women claim that the niandageable age 
of gills should be raised to at least 16.” 
T^ey have also a gidevance in that the age 
of consent is very low. “Coming to the 
choice of the husband, women demand that 
they should have a much larger circle to 
clioose from.” “In short their demand is 
that they should have a right to marry 
according to choice, to of the narrow 

limitations of caste.” 

Similaiiy, women demand that the present-day 


culture for vvomen as follows: — 

I would suggest anotlier topic on which, proj 
gaiida can l)e usefully carried on, viz., physii 
culture of women. It was imported in the Press 
year ago that girls in England, in the course of 
few years had iucimsed their height by one-foui 
to luilf-indi. This is the msult of a slow, pati( 
endeavom- at body-building. The need of such 
effort is nowhere gi’eater than in India, win 
eai*Jy maniages are frequent and bii-tli regulati 
is unknown. 


Maharani Mayurbhanj on Women’s Progress 

In welcoming the delegates to the A’ 
India Women’s Social Conference, Sriraf 
Siiruchi Devi, the Dowager Maharani 
Mayurbhanj, said:— 

It is true we must move with the spirit of pi 
gi’ess but whatever triumphs we want to achie 
must be in tune witli the traditions and ideals 
Indian histoiy and civiHzation. As India oanr 
be India without its Himalayas and its Indus a 
Ganges, so the present generation can never 
true to ttie soil without those distinctive featiu 
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whidi hav^ cljiaraeterisM me best of Indian 
womanliood. 

She wanted Indian women to be both 
natural and national. She explained her ideal 
as follows : 

In all our endeavours politics^ social, or religious 
our aim should be, as Keshub Chunder Sen meant 
by beihg , .‘‘at once natural and national^’. What 
Keshub Chunder Sen meant by being “at once 
nahiral and national'’ will be better understood 
ivom the following taken from one of his sermons. 
Spiking of the human soul as inherently social, 
as indeed a c^piraonwealth in itself, he says : 

It means living in the bosom of this vast joint 
family forming Cod’s household on earth.” 

Sisters, to keep our movement on a basis at 
once natural and national, to be true to our country 
and to ourselves, to assimilate, while keeping intact 
our own individuality as a type the good examples of 
other nations, is to go forward as volunteers building 
up the new house of Cod in India— is the task 
before us. 

She concluded with a note of hope and 
all-embracing love. 

Standing before you all to-day I feel that a new 
dawn has opened for us, a new era has begun 
wherein forgetting the differences of nationalities, 
the distinctions of caste creed and of social con- 
ventions we can unite as one body, as one family, 
Some of us here belong to the old school and not 
perhaps able to keep pace with our young friends, 
but I hope through mutual sympathy and imder- 
standing we may be able to work side by side and 
move m a body so that we may bless and be 
blessed abundantly. 


Congress Subjects Committee on Political Goal 

After protracted discusBiou, sometimes 
heated, lasting for days, in the subjects 
committee of the Indian National Congress, 
it lias been decided by a m^'ority that the 
following resolution is to he moved in open 
session of congress : 

’‘Subject te exigencies of poliMcal situation this 
Congress will the Constitutimi invites entirely 
if it is aoceptef jhy TO British Parliainent on or 
befpre the Beoenfef 1929 but in the event 
of,its non-aoewB|MiO0 by date or ite earlier 
rejection, the Cmiw, ,wiil organise non-violent 
non-co-opei%tm y w the country to refuse 
taation or m sttdl omer manner as may be decid- 
ed upon.” 

The resolution fmt wiieh this has been 
fnbstituted and which lid to be formally 
irithdrawn before it cohl® he considered, ran 
as follows 

“This Congress, having c<TOiilmd the constitu- 
tion recommended by the AJfefm^es Committee 
Beport, welcomes it as a greg| c$il^^ towards 
the solution of India’s pdpM « commuml 
problems, and congratulates {mniittee on the 
virtual unanimity of its vsifiwaen apd 

19 


whilst adhe'^ ing to the ^solution relating to complete 
independence passed at the Madrii,s Coimtos approves 
of the constitution drawn up by the Committee as 
a great step in political advance, espedally m it 
represents the largest measure of agreement attained 
among the important iiivrties m the country. 
Subject to the exigencies of the political situation 
this Congi*ess will adopt the constitution if it is 
accepted by the British Parlianieiit on or before 
December 31, 1929, but in event of its non-acceptr 
ance by that date or its earlier rejection, Congress 
will revive non-violent non-co-operation by advisihg 
the country to refuse taxation and every other 
aid to the Government. Consistently with tlie above, 
nothing in this resolution shall interfere witii the 
carrying on) in the name of the Congress, of 
propaganda for complete independence.” 

Mahatma Gandhi has said that he considers 
the resolution at first drafted superior 
to the one finally accepted. We share 
his opinion, though we consider neither 
entirely satisfactory. We also think with 
him that, as the British Parliament has 
been practically given an ultimatum, both 
businesslike procedure and courtesy require 
that a copy of the resolution finally passed 
should be formally sent to the Yiceroy for 
tmnvsmission by him through the Secretary 
of State to the British Parliament. Such 
forwarding of the resolution to the Yiceroy 
will not add to the humiliation involved, 
in being subject to foreign rule. If the 
peoplecoulddevisemoans to becomeindependent 
without tho consent or inspite of the opposi- 
tion of the British people, that might not 
necessitate any reference to any foreign 
authority and would be perfectly self-respec- 
ting. But though there has been an insistent 
expression of desire for independence, no one 
has so far pointed out how the desire could 
befuimied. 

So far as we can see, the country will 
not be ready for a no-tax compaign in the 
course of a year or two. 


CoiTiiption in the Police Force 

Speaking before the Simon Commission, 
says the Bekar Herald^ Mr. W. Swain, 
Inspector General of Police, Bihar and Orissa, 
gave interesting flares about corruption in 
his Police force; According to him, 99 per- 
cent. of the constables and head constables, 
75 percent, of the sub-inspectors and 50 
percent of the inspectors are corrupt. These 
figures, he said, he had obtained recently 
itfom Indian officers of the rank of depufy 
superintendent and superintendent who know 
their men thoroughly. It may be safely 
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presumed that Mr. Swain’s figures are not 
an overestimate ; and what he says of his 
own police force applies more or less to the 
police of other provinces. And it is with 
such a police that “law and order” is main- 
tained. 

Mr. Swain’s figures imply that higher 
police officials are immaculate. It is not 
eeitain that they are perfectly bribe-proof, 
thongli for economic and other reasons they 
iii*e more so than their subordinates. Years 
ago after a “communal” riot in Machuabazar 
Street, Calcutta, in which some 'rich Marwari 
houses were looted, a very costly pearl necklace 
was believed to have found lodgement in 
the residence of a very high titled police 
officer. It is also believed that the then 
Governor of Bengal came to know of it. 

The corruption of the police in India 
has been known to the G-overnmcnt for 
generatioUvS. But no effective steps have been 
taken to put an end to it. 


All-India Muslim League 

What the Maharaja of Mahmudabad said 
in his presidential address at the 20th session 
of the All-India Muslim League on “the 
conflict of communal bias and prejudices” 
was quite statesmanlike. Said he : — 

I rofrmn from using the expression ‘cx^nirnimal 
interests advisably, for I do not believe that there 
is any real and genuine interest of any communitv, 
be it a minority or a majority, that is not a nation- 
al inteiest. No national aspiration is worth the 
name if it disregards die interests of any comraiirn- 
ty in our .vast country. All castes, creeds and 
(communities liave to pool their msouroes together 
not only to ask for the introduction of Swara], but 
what is more important to deseiwe it. For a sane 
and sensible Indian politician it is impossible to 
visualise an Indian democmey which has in it the 
taint of sectarianism, and tlio majority, because . it 
has the weight and power of majority, to descend 
to the lower level of dominating a minority is a 
negation of the principles of equal (Mtizenship which 
is after all the very essence of a democratic rule. 
The apprehensions and misgivings of a minority 
are not unnatural and it is an obligation ca-st upon 
the majority to remove such doubts and fears. No 
less on the other hand it is incumbent on a minori- 
ty not to formulate terms that are excessive and 
unreasonable trenched behind a oommunalism which 
is short-sighted enough to block reforms in which 
it will itself be a participant. At no time in the 
history of India there was a call for unity more 
insistent than now. The solution lies in sweet 
reasonableness in the majority and the minority 
alike ; botli have to make some sacrifices and have 
to be mutually generous. A common national men- 
tality is not obtainable on any other basis. 

Maulvi Abdul Karim, chairman of the 


reception committee of the Muslim Leag 
spoke in an equally sensible strain. Said he 
Accustomed, as 1 have been to an atmosphere 
which inter-cominunal unity and c^ordiality v; 
hardly ever disturbed and social amenities betw 
Hindus and Mussalmans were of constant . oe< 
rence. it pained me mucli to see that at tliis c: 
cal stage of the history of the country, when pc 
and good-will are so very essential, some sh 
sighted membei*s of iboth the communities, in 
eneed by the machinations of designing intrigi 
and imserupulous fanatics, have been adopting 
suicidal policy of crushing one another. It se( 
that a fit of insanity had seized them and in tl 
madness they were flying at each other’s tlu’o 
thus affording an opportunity for the fuii 
tightening of the chains of bondage with wl 
they were knit togetlier. Slaves lighting am' 
themselves for imaginary wrongs or doub 
rights must have been a most unedifying specih 
for the world’s free onlookers to witness, Wha 
most strange in connection with the unfortur 
matter is that all this was done in the name of 
iigion, Avhicli is tlie greatest lAunianising, and 1: 
monising force in the world. Pi'omotion of tol 
ation and fellow-feeling among God’s ci’catnres, 
the message both of tlie Koran and the Vcc 
Yet some members of both tiie communities, f 
getting the injunc‘.tions of their respective scr 
tures, quarrel led fiantically over trifling matters 
which no cardinal prineiiJe of either religion v 
rcially involved, I think it often was a mat 
more or zid tlian of icligion. 

Another cause was pointed out when 1 
added : 

Communal politics might have much to do wu 
it. The privileges conferred by what is known ; 
tJie Keform Seliomo of administration in wliich tl 
iiumeml strength of both the communities is e 
imiioriaiit factor, seem to have proved a veritab 
ai)ple of discoid. 1 need hardly say that if th 
intercommunaJ tension continues, it would 1 
futile to talk of politieval or economic advancemen 
or of national and social regeneration. 


U. P. official Memorandum 

The IT. P. official memorandum, submitte 
to the Simon Commission, 'which has bee 
somehow secured and published by th 
Leader^ is a reactionary document. 

The main proposals are the maintenance of tl 
I)yarc‘.hical system, establishment of upper chamb< 
like the Council of State and continuance of corr 
munal electorates. The power of existing legi: 
lature sliould be curtailed by constitution of a 
upper chamber, increased representation of landc 
interests and of depress, ed closes by nomination i 
lower houses which is to consist of 118 membei 
and basis of franchise should be slightly lowere 
tloint responsibility of Ministers is proposed. Tl 
Finance Department is to bo placed under 
financial adviser. Law and order and Ian 
revenue are among the subjects to be reverse 
Mixed electorates are to be condemned. Angl 
Indians and Christiaas are to be represented 1: 
nomination* 
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What Makes a Library Great 


What makes a library great is not the 
number of books in its shelves, but rather 
their easy accessibility, usefulness and value. 
In a paper which Rabindranath Tagore was 
to have read as Chairman of the reception 
Committee of the All-India Library Confer- 
ence, but which was read for him in his 
absence owing to ill-health, lie says how 
libraries can bo made useful. His paper was 
originrfly written in Bengali and published 
in the current Paunh number of Pralmsi. 
The EngHsh rendering begins thus;— 

Greed is one of the chief of man’s internal 
enemies. Once he starts to gather and ^tore, he 
liecomos distracted with the obsession of Number, 
and tends to overlook the pniTose of Ins accumula- 
ting. AVhether it be the gathering of, money to hll 
ids own strong-room, or the gathering of men to 
enlarge his particular sect, the spirit of accumulation 
sweeps him among on its current, and its bjina 
speed blurs the destination which was lus ob]wtive, 
Ids mind forgets that the value of any truth is not 
to be measured by its content of things. 

On this passion for accumm illation the 
Poet goes on to say 


Most liliraries are iiossessed with this passion for 
accumulation. Three (luarters of their books do not 
come into use, their overgrown proportions o\ot\ 
thnist into a (xuncr the sneeially seleded low that 
are meant for being actually . used.. In our popular 
mrlmice the man of large riches is called a gi;eat 
man. When, a millionaire comes into a gathering 
all vie with one another to do him honour,--an 
honour not doporidcnt on what he has to give, but 
merely on wliat he has. Much in the .^aine way 
the bigness of all libivoi’ics is estimated by the 
number of its volumes. The facilities oflered for 
their use that should, have been its glory, are not 
deemed iiecessaiy for its pride. 

The words that arc, owned by oiu' language have 
two different repositories,-- ;one is the dictionary, the 
other is its literature. It is useful to, collect all the 
known words in a comprehensive dictionary, though 
(joraparatively but few of them are actually eurreiit. 
On the other hand the range of words found m 
literature,— which are living and therefore of which 
not one can be spared,— is ever so much less. And 
yet it has to be admitted that the value of literature 
is more than that of the dictionary. 

The same truth applies to the library. That part 
of its ciontents whi(jh is for the purpose of extensive 
accumulation has its usefulness, but, the other pm 
which is for constant and varied use, gives its sipim- 
cance. The average librarian, however, rarely takes 
thought or trouble to bring the largest number ,ot 
books to the utmost use, because it is always easier 
to overwhelm the public mind ^ith the mere display 
of quantitative abundance. 

Then follow hints for making libraries 
useful. 

In order to bring, a libraiy into the fullest u^-, 
it is necessary that its contents, should be, demy 
and specifically brought to notice, otherwise it is 


difficult for the ordinary man to find his way about 
them, and the libraiy is left as, a city of vast 
accommodation that lacks sufficient means oi 
communication. Those who frequent libranes on 
some special quest of their own, may nianage to 
make a track for themselves by dint of their iirgent 
pui-suit. But die libraiy itself should rwognise its 
share of responsibility in the matter. Because it 
has the books, it is inciinibent on tiie library, to get 
them read for then only is it justified. , It is not 
enough that it passively permits visitors : . 
invitation should be active. For, as the 
proverb tells us “tannashtam yaimadiyate, 
that which is not given is wasted. 


The usual thing is for a library to say, Hero 
is iny catalogue, come «and select lOr yonroelf. 
But in the usual catalogue there is no introduction, 
no invihition, no spirit of weJt'ome. iliat libraiy 
alone can be called hospitade winch shows an 
eagerness to invite readers to the least at im 
disposal,— it is such, hospitality that makes a 
libiury big, not its size. That the readers .{tiake 
the library is not the whole truth ; the libraT'> 
likewise makes the readers. 


The function and duty of librarians are 


next treated of. 

If this truth is kept in view, we at oncre i‘cah§e 
what a great function is that of the lihrariaiL liu 
dutv doses not end witli the acquisition, classm- 
cation and cai’e-taking 

charge; in other words, multiplication aiid diysion 
do not constitute the main aspect ol ms dun , 
he must have a proper understanding of his booKs 
as well. If a library is too big, it becomes practi- 
cally impossible for the librarian adequately to 
acquire such ^ic understanding. Ihat is wtiy i 
feel that the big libraiy can but function as a 
store-house, and only the small one 
refccloiy which can furnish the wherewithal loi 
daily sustenance and enjoyment. 

The Poet then gives us his idea of a 
small library. 

My idea of a small library is one thal keeps 
books on everj^ subject, but only select ricioks, not 
one of which is there only as an eflering of w^orsmp 
to Number, but each one of whiili stands on its 
own merits ; whore the librarian is a true devotee 
devoid of ulterior seeking, free from pride, in the 
more loading of shelves, capable of discriminate 
rejection. A libmry which mokes just enoiyh 
provision that can be placed before its guests for 
tiieir delectation, with a librarian wdio has the 
qualities of a host, not a storo-keeper. 


He gives an example to make his meaning 
clear. 

Consider, for instance, the case of a 
which takes in a number of periodicals, published 
at home and abroad. If some one on the stan mme 
it his duty, regularly to compile a list of, the specaaJ- 
jy interesting artioJes and hang it up m a conspi- 
cuous place, would that not immensely increase the 
chances of their being read ? As it is, throe-iourth 
of them remain unopened, encumbering the space 
and burdening the shelves as they keep on accumu- 
lating. The same is the case with new toks. y eiy 
few librarians attempt to acquaint memselves, 
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much less their constituents, with the contente. 
Yet, is it not obvious that the wealth they h^e to 
offer should be made known as soon as new books 
come toliand? « , , i. 

Made Iniown to whom ? In each case to a 
special circle of readers. Every library should have 
as its indispensable adjimcts such specim circles oi 
readers. These alone can give it life. ^The worth 
of a jibrarian I would gauge by his power of 
attivicting and looking after such circl^, of acting 
as the intermediary ror an intimacy of relanonsiup 
between reader and library. That is to say, on him 
is (iast the burden not only of the books, but of 
their readers as well, and m the maintaining of 
both is the test of his efficiency, of the proiier 
discharge of his trust. 


Further hints are given to enable librari- 
ans to do their duty. 

And even as to the books, the librarian’s duty 
sliould not be confined to those that he can gather, 
but he must also keep himself acquainted with all 
those others that are published from time to tune, 
subject by subject. For the puriioses of our school 
at Bantinikctan, for example, we have to keep om*- 
sclvcs— in touch with all the publications intended 
for children, so as to be able to make our selection. 
Every libraiy should assist in work of this kind. 
This they could do by keeping uji-to-date listvS of 
books on the different' sulijects, that have gamed a 
reputation. If it became known that a particulm* 
library w^as endeavouring to discharge this duty, 
I am .% sure that the publishers would bo glad to 
co-opemte by furnishing ^ it with lists of them 
publications, togethci’ with a resume of their 
contents. 


The Poet concludes with suggesting a 
duty to the All-India Libraiy Association. 

In conclusion, it is my submission to the All- 
India Libt'{i.r.v' Conference tliat it should consider 
the question of prepmijig and circidafing sikJi 
quarterJy, hudf-yearly. or at the Je/ist annual lists 
fiurn whicrh the main features of the best new^ 
books in the Enslish Jangurge,-“Scientif](;, Hterary 
and histon’caJ, — may be feathered. If it bo the 
object of this Confemice to stimulate the founding 
and groAvth of libraries all over the countr>% then 
such object can be best promoted liy thus affording 
a guide to the books that should be procured ; 
incidentally also thereby assisting the libraries in 
wliat vshould be their main W'Ork—not the mere 
collecting and . keeping of books, but actively 
aciQuainting their constituents with and interesting 
them in tlieir wntents. 


All-India Library Conference 

At the recent Calcutta session of the 
AU-India Library Conference, the Hon. Raja 
of Nashipur, a Minister of the Bengal 
Government, presided. 

Resolutions urging the Government Local Boards 
and Municipalities of different provinces to establish 
public librai’ies in tow^ns and villages and thereby 
propagating education among the masses were 
passed. 

The Conference also passed another resolution 


urging the Government of India to 
Indian having full knowledge of lihrw adimi: 
tion as a Librarian of the Imperial Library, Ca 
after the retirement cf the present .meun 
Resolution urging the,, Government to^ynthdra 
ban on “Father .Dabi” by the novelist Mr. 
Chandra Ohatterjee was also adopted. 

The Hon. Rajah of Nashipur was npt pi 
when the resolution regarding the lifting i 
ban was proposed and carried. The, Confe 
was then presided ever by an educatiomst. 


“Bangiya Dhana-yijnan Parishaf* 

At a recent sitting of the Bangiya Dh 
Vijnan Parishat, whose object appears t 
the investigation of economic questions, 
Ainulya Charan IJkil opened a discussioi 
the food stuffs of the Bengali peoples 
dw^elt on the fact tliat premature deaths i 
tremendous economic lo.ss to families 
ultimately to nations. Certain diseases w 
lead to such waste are to be attributed 
maladjustment of foods. It is an ui 
necessity to eon duet a survey of the f 
stuffs used in Bengali homos, class by ( 
covering as many different families of 
earning group as possible. 

We are glad to learn that Major I 
Basil lias accepted the presidentship of 
Institute of Economic Research and 
agreed to place his notes on Indian diet 
in the hands of the wq)rkers of the Inst; 
for further development at their hands, 
their estimation Major Basu’s researche 
Indian commercial and industrial subj 
w^ould also be very valuable material to w 
upon. As in ’many other lines of moc 
Indian scholarship, Major Basu has d 
pioneering w^ork in certain branches of app. 
economics as well.” 


Social Conference Resolutions 

At the Calcutta session of the Inc 
National Social Conference resolutions w 
passed : urging the expediting of the abolil 
of caste by encouraging free interdining, 
promoting inter-caste marriages and by 
moving untouchability and all disabili 
arising therefrom wherever they exist ; c 
demning child marriage, expressing the opir 
that the marriageable age of boys and g 
should be regulated by legislation and le 
ing whole-hearted support to the provisi 
of the Sarda Bill ; condemning Govemme 
Excise policy and recommending severe s 
action against the evil ; etc. 
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Pi^sidaiiM of Pandit Motilai Hebru 

The presi4a^al address of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru at the fotty-&ird session of the Indian 
National Congress, held in Calcutta, was a 
well-argued, clear and masterly presentation 
of his case. At the outset he told his hearers 
what they were to expect* ; 

Let me warn you that you will he disappointed 
if you expect^y from me anything in the nature of 
high idefldism presented in an attractive setting of 
word and phrase. Not that I deprecate idealism in 
the broader sense or am less convinc^ed than 
anybody else of the siipreme necessity of keeping 
the highest ideal in view, provided you try to live 
lip to it. , But pure idealism completely divorced 
from realities has no place in politics and is but a 
happy dream which must sooner or later end in a 
Hide awakening. However high pitched the ideal 
may be. and the higher the better, the actual work 
to be done in the pursuit of that ideal must be 
guided solely by practical considerations. 

While, he said, it is the duty of every 
thinking man to help as far as it lies in his 
])ower to make his country fit to live in, 

The actual process to be employed in bringing 
about the necessaiy change from what is to \vhat 
should be, depends upon circumstaiiees which can- 
not be the same in all countries and at all times. 
The essentials considered in the al)stract are always 
the same, but concrete eases present peculiarities 
of their own to which no general rule or imrticular 
example is wholly applicable. 

In his address ho set himself the task of 
answering three questions. 

(1) Where do we stand ? 

C?) What is our destination *? and 

(3) How can we reach our destination ? 

Tlie first question has to be answered (1) 
in relation to the Oovennnent and (2) in 
relation to ourselves. 

As to the fonner we all know that whatever 
political or civil rights we possess they are in the 
nature of a conditional gift enjoyable during the 
pleasure of our rulers. They can deprive us, and 
indeed have from time to time actually deprived 
thousands of us, of those rights at any moment 
with or without reason at their sweet will by using 
the vast reserve of arbitrary power which they 
retain in their own hands: 

Pandit Motilal has taken advantage of 
“the stupidity of the special correspondent of 
an English newspaper (The Statesman) of 
Calcutta” for giving the public “a glimpse 
into the real mentality of the members of” 
“that colossal fraud, the Statutory Commission, 
which is now careering along our streets 
leaving bleeding heads and broken bones 
behind”— which glimpse “may be taken as a 
faithful reflection of the mentality of the 
Government.” According to the aforesaid 
newspaper correspondent, owing to the 


stif&iess of the boycott, the Commissioners 
would be inclined to prescribe for India 
twenty years of resolute government,” 
if they had to write their report now. He 
proceeds to say, “I seemed to sense a vision 
of realities stark and grim, and eatch from 
the future a tramp of marching men.” Lord 
Irwin has also hurled at us the threat that 
it is the plain duty of Cjoveminent to take 
whatever steps it deems necessary to prevent 
the recurrence of these discreditable 
incidents.” So one touch of tlie boycott has 
made the Commissioners, the special corres- 
pondent and the A^iceroy think and speak 
like kinsmen. 

After satisfactorily disposing of that part 
of Lord Irwin’s European Association dinner 
speech which related to th(i Simon Commis- 
sion boycott, Pandit Alotilal puts the following 
questions to “those who have affected 
righteous indignation at the happenings 
at Lahore, Lucknow and Cawnporc”:*'- 

(1) AVoulditbe possildo in any European, country 

more specially in England for a commission of 
enquiry, which the jieople l(X)ked upon as a 
national insult, to travel in the comfort and safety 
enjoyed by Sir John Simon and his colleagues in 
India , , , 

(2) A\%ild not all the silken flags and gold 
embroidered decorations such as displayed in 
Butler Park have been torn to shreds and all the 
beautiful multi-coloured electric lamps, shining on 
tiiem, smashed to pieces, if any attempt v/ere made 
in England to entertain publicly, men connected 
witJi a mission as highly uiipojiuhir among English- 
men as Sir John Simofi and Ms colleagues ai*e 
among Indians ? 

(3) How would any Englishman like Ms house 
to be broken into, his guests treated to a soimd 
thrashing and then arrested and imprisoned for a 
night for making a peaceful demonstration from 
Ms own terrace ? 

(4) How would an Englishman like to be im- 
prisoned in his own house, for however short a 
time, for holding opinions against the Govern- 
ment of the day ? 

(o) How long wmiild a government last in Eng- 
land which allowed the things mentioned in ques- 
tion (3) and (4) to happen ? 

Referring to the continuous exploitation 
to which India has been subjected, the Presi- 
dent observed: — 

By far the most impoilant economic hold which 
the Government has acquired over ihe country .by 
legislation and otherwise is through manipulation 
of the currency. The fact is now admitted that the 
present depression in Indian cximmerce and industry 
and the low buying power of the cultivator are due 
to the action of the Government in forcing up the 
rupee from l^f. 4d. to Is. 6d. It has resulted in 
pinching the over-taxed cultivator of 12*? per cent 
in the price of the raw materials produced. by him, 
and giving a bonus of 12*? per cent to the importer 
of foreign manufrictures into India. 
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He then tore to shreds the justification of otJil’ public workers who are importing 
of the British exploitation of India recently bitteAess and rancour of tJie strife of lah 
attempted by Sir G-eorge Godfrey of the again^ capital in Western lands should th: 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. over the situation. Western laborites hi 


Pandit Motilal has not acquitted “our- 
selves of all blame for our present plight.” 

The sf rength or weakness of a nation depends 
iif)on the strength or weakness of the tie which 
keeps Its component part togetlier. In our case 
this tie has not for centuries been very sti'ong and 
wjtli the march of the new order of things has lost 
much of wliat binding force it ever had. There is 
no oyf'rJooking the fact that we are divided into a 
iiumber (jf large and small communities, mor*o or 
less disorganised and demoralised. Tlie Govern- 
inent is undoubtedly responsible for the prevailing 
ignorancci and poverty among the masses and in a 
very large measure for the growing hostility among 
the classes. Hut it certainly is not to blame for 
the evils of pur own social system, which has 
relegated null ions of onr people as good as our- 
selves, to the category of mitonchables and depiessed 
tuasses, and has put our women under restrictions 
which dopjive thmn not only of many natural 
rights but also ot the ormortunity to render nation- 
al ^service. Nor is the Governmemt solely acconnt- 
abie for all the communal differences which liave 
contributed a dark chapter to the recent histoiy 
of our own times. 

His reply to tlie question, “what place, if 
any, religion, as practised and understood 
to-day, should occupy in our public life?” is 
that, as “religion has been degraded and 
politics has sunk into the mire”, “complete 
divorce of one from the other is the oiiy 
remedy.” In giving this answer, he has not 
taken into consideration “the higher concep- 
tion of religion,” the spiritual and etiiical 
principles it stands for, but has taken 
it “to signify bigotry and fanaticism, into- 
lerance and naiTow mindedness, selfishness 
and the negation of many of the qualities 
which go to build a healthy society.” In the 
sense in which he has understood religion, 
the sooner there is a divorce of it from poli- 
tics the* better. But that essential part of 
religion which has built up and sustains 
society cannot be separated from politics, 
without degrading the latter and making it a 
power for evil. 

Referring to the disniptive forces which 
have been at work among us for more than 
two decades and which have produced many 
divisions, the Pandit said: 

We would do well to profit by the lesson of the 
past lost the mexorable fate which has been 
pursuing us for the last 20 years or more overtake 
us agam. It is close upon our heels already in the 

of socialism ana will devour both complete 
maependence and dominion status if you let it 
approaoli nearer. 

The warning was clearly needed. Those 


not lieltted and will not help us to beco 
politically free, but would only use ( 
labourer^ to wreak vengeance on their o 
capitalist! Our capitalists sJiould also U 
heed. . 

Proceeding to answer his second questii 
“what is oUt*. destination?” the Pandit said: 

My answ(3t*Htraight and simple is PREEDOM 
substance, and not merely in form, by whate^ 
name you (jail ft. I am for complete independei 
— ^as complete as it am bo^-but I am not agaii 
full Dominion 8tatus~as full as any domini 
possesses it tO^day- provided 1 get it before 
loses all all attraction. I am for severence 
British TOnnectlOn as it subsists with us to-cl 
but arn not agaillst it as it exists with the Dom: 
ions. 

Let me explain. National freedom unrestrict 
and unqualified i!the natural craving of the hum 
soul. I do not believe that there is a single Jndh 
be he or shea ttiembcr of a party or groups, 
one completely d^Jtached from all parties and groii 
who does not^ loVe froodom or will not have 
Differences arise (JJlly when the question is rais 
whether it is possible to have and to keep freede 
and it is then that we find opinion sliaiiily diviile< 

. What matters tp me is that dominion stat 
involves a very considerable measure ot freede 
liordering on complete indopondenee and is ai 
day preferable to. complete dependence. 1 fj 
therefore not agAinst an exchange of onr abj( 
dependence with whatever measure of freede 
there is in full dominion status if su 

exchange is offOred. But I cannot ma 

dominion status ihy goal as it lias to come fre 
another jiarty over whom I liave no contre)!. T 
only way I ran acquire such ecntrol is by work! 
in right earnest for (‘omplote independence. I s, 
‘in right earnest’ because I know mere bluff’ w 
not take^ me to; it is only when comph 
independence is in sight that the party in pov 
will be iiirdined to negotiate for something le 
Enripty bluff will not cany us to that stai 
Solid, work and ungnigding sacrifice alone w 
do it. When tliat work is done, a 
saxyifice made, the party having the whip ha 
wml dictate. Whether it is to be dominion stat 
or complete independence will depend upon whetl: 
the conditions then prevailing are similar to the 
of Ireland or to those of the United States 
America at the^ time when each came into wd 
she now has. Meanwkile, there is nothing befc 
us but a protracted life-and-doath . struggle on t 
one side, and continued repression relieved by 
occasipnal dose of undiluted oppression on the oth 
It follows therefore that w^hatever the ultimate g« 
we must bo prepared to traverse the same thor 
path to reach it. If we are not so prepar 
independence wdll ever be an idle dream . a 
dominion status an ever receding will-o’-the wisp 
The speaker them proceeded to elabora 
his answer and support it with extracts fro 
the speeches and writings of Mahatma Gaud 
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and Deshbandhu Chittarajan . Das;. He has 
given his answers to the Independentists’ 
objections to dominion status as the 
immediate goal, which we consider satisfactory. 

The President’s reply to the third question, 
“How can we reach our destination ?” is 

Begin at the point at which the All Parties have 
now arrived and push forwai*d with them as far 
as they would' go, then pause and take stock of 
your eiiuipment, and finally throw the strength of 
your whole being into one great effort to reach 
the goal. 

He did irot forget our countrymen overseas. 

Though the great work done by Mr, V. S. 
Sastri has e^sed the situation to a certain extent in 
South Africa the position requires considerable 
watching. The problem in Kenya is growing^ more 
and more serious and threatens the very existence 
of the Indian settlers there who, by the way went 
there long befoi’e any European and enjoyed the 
happiset relations with the Africans. In Fiji and 
British Cruiana too the pressure of British exploi* 
tation is telling upon oiir countrymen who have 
gone tliere, as much as upon the natives of the 
soil. But witlioiit forgetting- them the best aid we 
can render them is in the words of Sir Pherozslia 
Mehta, to gain our fr-eedom liere. 


Sj. Gopeswar Banerjee’s Achievement in Music 

The recent controversy in the Calcutta 
Press over the advi' ability or otherwise of 
importing musicians from beyond Bengal in 
order to organise the teaching of music in 
this province, gave rise to much unnecessary 
and unfair criticism of the indigenous 
Yishnupur musicians of Bengal by persons 
who, for some reason or otliei’, did not con- 
sider even the best of Bengali ustads worth 
anything as teachers. Being ignorant of music 
ourselves, we had kept an open mind so far ; 
W some persons of assured taste in music 
have given us their opinion on the meriis of 
the Yishnupur school with special reference 
to Sangitacharya Gopeswar Bancrjee, its 
leading living member. The Malwaja Bahadur 
of Natore, whose family is famous as 
connoisseurs of classical Hindustani music, 
has given us the following opinion. 

It is a matter of great joy that the Government 
of Bengal have after all these years thought fit to 
teach music to onr boys and girls. In this (con- 
nection may I be permitted to add a few words 
of appreciation— in my own belialf— appreciation of 
persons who are supposed to be responsible for 
drawing up a scheme for the purpose of mving 
musical education to the boys and girls of our 
province. 

It would perhaps be admitted on all hands that 
Professor Gopeswar Bannerjee has been nghtiy 


md.very rwhtlji ohosen as one of the members of 
me Executiw. Committee formed for this purpose, 
iroiessor Gopeswar Banneyjee stands second to 
none as m mtad as well as an exponent of the 
classical style of the music of Hindustan— and we 
Bengalis most fervently hope that under his 
guidance and fiitorship, Bengal would be able to 
jptny lior existenoe m the sphere of mu,sic among 
the rest of the provinces of India.” 


Jot^-indra Nath Boy, 
Maharaja Bahidur of Natore. 

Mridangacharya Durlabh Gliandra Bliatta- 
charya, than whom there are hardly any 
better judges of classical Dhrupad music in 
the whole of India, gave bis opinion in a 
letter written in Bengali from which we 
give free translations of certain extracts : 8ays 
Sj. Bhattacharya : 


It is our duty to honour and support tliose who 
for generations have been passing down the 
musical traditions of Hindustan selflessly and with 
dev()tion and have been, of Late, helping the dissemi- 
nation of musical knowledge by writing treatises 
on the subjeet. Among suc;h men of the present 
generation Sj. Gopeswar Bannerjee of Calcutta is 
the most prominent, if not the only man in whom 
lining and devotion to teaching and research have 
qpmbincd in a rare degree. Sj. Bannerjee has 
acquired great experience and profici(mey in classical 
music by touring all over India. Dhrupad, the 
greatest member of the body of Hindustani Music, is 
still alive in Bengal, thanks to tlio care and perseve- 
rance of the late Radhika Ihusad Goswamy, 
Yisyanatli Bao and Anantal Bannerjee, the father 
of Sj. Gopeswar Bannerjee. The energy and 
devotion which Sj. Gopeswar Ikiniicj’jee is showing 
for the proper resuscitation of Dhrupad will never be 
forgotten by our countrymen. I hope the present 
agitation about music will lead to a groat revival 
of music in Bengal. But 1 do hope also tliat no 
system will be introduced in which traditional 
Bengali styles are neglected and Bengali ustada 
denied prominence as teachei’s, whiem is theirs 
by right. Z>/?rw^;«cf is the highest form of musical 
expi'essiori and exi>erts in Dhrupad can easily be 
masters of every other style of music.” 


The great instrumentalist Alauddin Khan 
wrote about Sj. Gopeswar Bannerjee in 1920 
that his books wore very fine expositions of 
Hindustani music containing none but the 
purest in Hindustani style and thath. He 
said, “No one had ever written such books 
and no one ever could.” 

We have not taken all this pain to estab- 
lish Sj. Gopeswar Bannerjee’s place among 
Indian musicians out of any partisanship 
for him. Musicians there might he greater 
than he ; but his claim to be the greatest 
modern exponent of Hindustani music iii 
Bengal is undeniable. No one can also deny 
that his learning is vast, his teaching experi- 
ence great and style faultless and exquisite, 
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LALA LAJPAT RAl 

A MEMORY OF FRIENDSHIP 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


W HEN I think of Lala Lajpat Rai the 
first thougiit that always comes to my 
mind is this— that he had in himself 
silmost all the ideal 
<iualities of the 
Punjabi character. 

This character I know 
full well, because the 
Punjab was my very 
first home in India 
and iny very first 
love. It was in the 
villages of the Punjab, 
as I went among 
fhe peasant people, 
that the true India 
came home to me 
as a living reality 
and I knew the 
sovereign, sterling 
worth of the multitu- 
des of the village 
people. For ten years 
1 lived in the Punjab 
and every part of it 

became known to t lo 

me, right up to the 

frontier. Even in later years I often returnd to 
it, and one of the very deepest, and saddest 


experiences of my life in India was to spend 
some months in the Punjab after the Martial Law 
was ended, seeing with my own eyes the wrongs 
and oppressions which had been committed. 

Again, about four 
years later, I went at 
the request of the 
Sikh community 
during the Akali 
struggle, and once 
more I saw the sad 
sight of oppression, 
but on this Occcasion 
it was wonderfully 
illuminated by heroic. 
,’suftmiig and endu- 
rance.. 

All these experien- 
ced have made me 
know the Punjab very 
well, and there is 
somefcliing in it which 
iii an extraordinary 
manner appeals to me 
and 'makes me more 
than iiappy when I 
^ . am back there among 

p-dpla 

Noav, Lala Lajpat Rai was the ^ very 
embodiment of all this. There was first b{ 
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all the utter frankness and sincerity, which 
I have always o^siperienced wh^ meeting those 
who truly represent the Punjab. There is a 
directness which might almost be called 
biuntness, such as belongs to a brave and 
'HidSfefldent people who have not lost their 
sense of idependence. Once and only once 
I saw this spirit crushed. That was in 1919, 
after the Martial Law. It was a cruel sight 
which I long to forget. But never could one 
think even for a moment of Lala Lajpat Rai’s 
spirit being crushed. I saw him again at 
the height of the non-co-operation movement. 
His body was suffering from illness, but his 
spirit was almost jubilant as he faced a long 
imprisonment. He presented in those days 
something of the picture of Wordsworth’s 
‘Happy Warrior” and I could never think of 
him afterwards but in such a light. 

Along with this blunt sincerity there was 
fearlessness personified. He was not called 
the ‘Lion of the Punjab’ for nothing. He well 
deserved his title. If at times there was an 
obstinacy, which was the other side of blunt- 
ness in his character, this very quality of 
obstinacy served him in good turn when he 
had to stick to his point and not give way 
for any man. 

Even this obstinacy, in so far as it was 
a weakness in his all round character, was 
constantly relieved by his abounding sense 
of humour. This was always present with 
Lalaji. To hear him burst out into a hearty 
laugh against himself, when anybody made 
him see the liumour of the situation, was 
a delightful thing to experience and record. 

His humour was quite unfailing, and I have 
seen him in moments of terrible physical 
weakne8s,-*-when his body seemed to be too 
exhausted and tired for anything but fretful- 
ness and vexation, — suddenly burst out into 
a laugh of good humour, which seemed to 
dispel all the tiredness from his body and 
to give him a new lease of physical health. 

But by far tlie greatest quality of aU was 
his generosity. This was in every sense of 
the word unlimited. His largeness of heart 
was so great that it seemed to be positive 
pain to him not to be giving out to others. 
There was no single great cause in the 
country which he did not support and every 
single fi'action of his own property and 
income was devoted to his country and his 
country’s cause. To be able to give in this 
lavish manner was probably the greatest of 
all joys in his long life. 

One noble side of this lavish generosity 


was his power of forgetting an injur 
soon as ever it was done. He never 
a grudge a single minute longer than c 
be helped. Even when he was deported 
imprisoned and exiled and ti’eated wit 
kinds of repressive measures by a Governr 
which could not realize his generous ten 
on each and every occasion he came 1 
without a single thought of racial bitterj 
His heart was too large to bear any bi 
ness in it, and he went to work again 
moment he was set free as though not 
at all had Jiappened. Repeatedly I not; 
this, and it was an amazing thing to me 
he could endure all he went through ^ 
such serenity of spirit. 

There were English and American frie 
to whom he was profoundly attached. Ti 
in their turn were deeply attached to h 
I have met them in London, and I sh 
meet them soon in New York. AU the 
I feel certain, will miss him with a de 
sense of loss and with the knowledge tf 
one whom they could trust and Jove mo 
lias been taken from them. It is indeed 

severe blow to England and America as we 
as to India that Lala Lajpat Rai has bee 
taken from us all by death. 

II. 

Let me say one word about Lalaji’ 
absolute sincerity of purpose. The game o 
politics is even at its best as well as at iti 
worst a somewhat dirty game. Very fev 
people who engage in it can keep thei] 
hands clean. Lala Lajpat Rai used to wrLt( 
letters to me in quite recent years groaning 
at the evil fate which bound him to th^ 
hard task of sendng his country in th€ 
Legislative Assembly and taking part in all 
the disputes and divisions which obsess 
Indian political life. It was a cruel tormeni 
to him ; and in one letter he told me thai 
he must soon retire from it, because he found 
that it was too depressing for him. Neverthe- 
less he stuck to it right to the end and weni 
on serving his country in this manner even 
when others had retired. 

During the last years, whenever I went to 
Delhi or Simla, I would stay with him and 
we would have long talks together. Often I 
have sat for long hours in his room doing 
my own work on “opium” or “emigration”^ 
or “South Africa,” while he has been dictat- 
ing to his patient secretary page after page 
of notes for some parliamentary speech, or 
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.€lse some article for his Lahore paper, “The 
People”, or perhaps at the latest time of all 
dictating a chapter for his remarkable book 
in reply to ‘^Mother India”, which he 
rather unfortunately (as I felt personally) 
called “Unhappy India.” I implored him to 
change the title, because it sounded like a 
groan. He ’ understood my meaning and 
: agreed with me. I had hoped that 
another title would have been chosen, but 
when the book came out the earlier title, 
which neither he nor I cared tor very much, 
remained "on the cover. 

With regard to the book itself, during the 
time when I stayed with him and he was 
furiously at work at it, endeavouring to 
finish it in time for the press, he would hand 
over to me long streams of galley-proofs 
which had to be connected, and I would have 
to go wading through them until they were 
drafted into a proper form. Of all people I 
pity the compositors and “printer’s devils” 
at the press itself, who had the unenviable 
task of trying to decipher our different and 
manifold corrections of the same copy and 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s own drastic alterations, 
which were made at the last moment before 
the proof was sent back for revision. Really 
it was a Herculean task correcting those 
proofs at such short notice and in such a 
fraction of time, with a hundred other things 
on hand to be done consecutively ! The 
picture is as full of humour as Lalaji’s own 
character itself — the picture that comes to 
my memory of his room in Delhi, where the 
floor is strewn with i)apers, the telephone 
bell is ringing every other minute, the 
secretary is taking down his notes, and Lalaji 
himself is sitting with the last proof of 
“Unhappy India” in his hand, asking me 
about some point in English, or some fact in 
a statistical table ; everytliing going on in a 
kind of Alice in Wonderland manner, but 
somehow the whole affair sorting itself out 
and getting righted just in time for him 
to get in a motor to the Assembly in time 
to take part in some debate on the number 
of lakhs of rupees for the education of the 
untouchables, or else to found some new 
establishment for the education of Indian 
women. These, perhaps, were the two causes 
that were nearest of all to his heart, and if 
I had to choose for any memorial in his 
honour I should love, to think of some great 
step forward in the emancipation of the depress- 
ed classes or some equally great step forward 
in the higher education of the women of India. 


I must not, however, forget to mention 
one cause which was, perhaps, even closer 
to his heart than these, because it touched 
himself and his own family. This was the 
problem of the spread of tuberculosis, in his 
own province of the Punjab epeeially and 
also in the rest of India, I can 
her at Solon on one extremely hot and du^‘ 
and fatiguing day, his marching with me 
along the road, up and downhill a groat 
distance, with great difficulty, sometimes 
panting and perspiring, in order to attend 
a meeting which had been arranged for the 
purpose of finding out whether a suitable 
spot could be set apart for tuberculosis 
patients on the other side of Solon. Nothing 
would have dragged Lalaji out all thaf 
distance with such an ex{)enditure of physical 
force, except such a cause as this. And I 
must confess that I was drawn there more 
by his own intense enthusiasm than by my 
willingness and readiness to come. But I 
was only too thankful that he had broughf 
me when the meeting decided that something 
should be done in a very practical mannei 
for the furtherance of this gi’eat scheme, 
I do not know how the matter stands al 
the present moment, but I am quite certain 
that anything that could be done to further 
this cause in Lalaji 's name would itself be 
a glorious memorial of him. 

Let me in conclusion of this article speak 
on a more personal note of the intense affection 
which I had for him and which was returned 
by him to me. We were really and tnily 
brothers to one another at the last. His wai-m 
embrace, whenever we met, and his eager, 
joyous laugh and shout of “Hallo, Charlie” 
can very nearly be recalled by me even 
while I am writing this memorial of him, 
and the thought of it all moves me more 
than I can express. 

Week after week I had letters from him, 
always with the same love, tlie same affection, 
the same sincerity and timth. At the very 
last., they were coneeming the publication 
in England and America of his book, “Un- 
happy India”, and 1 am constantly pondering 
over in my mind what is the best thing to he 
done and how it may be possible to give 
a more peimanent form to the Indian edjtior 
of that work. It may need a certain amoum 
of abridgment, but the substance of i 
is of great value, both in Europe and America 
as an anti-toxin for the book “Mother India” 
which has had such vo^e and has don< 
such damage in both continents. 
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AN APPRECIATION 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


3[r. CliairiMan, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

J sujjpOsSe the reason of the honor being 
extended to me of an invitation to attend 
this meeting and to speak, was my known long 
acqaaintance with Mr, Lajpat Uai, both in Ms 
own country and in America, and especially 
my close association with him for several 
years in work for India during his residence 
in New York from 1914 to 1919. 

I think it is not extravagant to say that 
Lajpat Rai was a great man. Ho would have 
been regarded as great if lie had been born and 
lived his life in England, or America or any 
country. He was great in more directions 
than one ; for he was a many-sided man. 

It may almost be said that he was three -or 
four or five men in one. He had traveifed, 
observed and studied in many countries—in 
Europe, Asia and America. Thus his know- 
le<lge was world-wide and his thinking on a 
world scale. As a result of his extended 
visit in the Far East he wrote a book on 
Japan. He made three visits to America, the 
last time remaining here five years. 

His home was in Lahore, the most impor- 
tant city of North-Western India, the capital 
of the Punjab provincti. 

By profession he was a dawyer, carrying 
on active practice most of his life, and rising 
to a liigh place, nearly at the top, in the 
distinguished bar of his country. 

While a lawyer, he was also an eminent 
Educator. He, with others, himself leading, 
founded in his native city, the Dyananda 
Anglo-Yedic College, one of the best institu- 
tions of higher learning in India, of which 
for years he was the Yice-President and 
Honorary Secretary. All his public life he 
worked earnestly for the promotion of education, 
in his city, his province and the nation. In 

* An addiess delivered before the Civic Club, 
New, lork, November 80, 1928, at a Memorial 
Meeting m honor of Mr. Rai, at which there 
were also addresses by Pjofessor Kirehwey of 
Columbia University, Mr. B. W. Huebsch, the 
New York miblisher, tlie Honorable Dudley Field 
Malone, Madaim Sarojmi Naidu of India, and 
others. 


his travels in Europe and America he w 
a diligent student of educational systen 
and methods, the results of which he piibl 
shed in a hook on education, which has ha( 
a wide circulation in India. An interesting 
part of his educational service to his country 
was the founding of the Tilak School of 
Politics in Lahore. 

He was an oniinont social reformer. 
Among all tlie social reforms needing to be 
promoted in India— the abolition of child 
marriage, of purda, the better treatment of 
Hindu widows, the education of girls, the- 
elevation of the depressed classes, the so- 
called “untouchables,” and others — among' 
them all there was notone in which he did. 
not take an active interest or which ho did 
not assist as far as lie was able. My own 
first personal acquaintance with him was*- 
formed at a gmit Convention in India, 
wliich had been called to consider the sad 
case of the untouchables and plan means - 
for their betterment. He presided at the- 
Convention, and delivered a powerful address- 
in furtherance of the object for/ which the 
gathering liad been called. 

Lajpat Rai was an eminent religious,, 
as well as social reformer. The two most 
important religious reform movements in. 
India to-day are the Brahmo Samaj and the 
Arya 8amaj. Of tlie latter he was a dis- 
tinguished member and leader. The Aryai 
Samaj movement is broadly and intelligently' 
theistic, rejects idolatry, caste, and child 
marriage, is active in the promotion of 
education both for girls and young women, 
and for boys and young men;, is earnest m< 
social reforms, and is warmly in sympathy with* 
science. 

The movement is about fifty years old,, 
is spreading rapidly and now has organized 
societies existing in nearly every city and. 
town of importance in North-Westei’n, Northern 
and Central India. Lajpat Rai was not only 
a prominent supporter of tlie Arya Samaj^. 
but he was its iiistorian. The standard history 
of the movement, in the English language^ 
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is his book published in 1915, entitled, “The 
Ary a Samaj ; an Account of Its Origin, 
Doctrines and Activities, with a Biographical 
Account of Its Founder.^’ If any of you 
care to know more about this fine, influential 
and growing religious reform movement in 
India, you should procure and read his book. 
It is published in England and this country 
by Longmans, Oreen and Company. 

Lajpat Kai was the founder of at least 
three or four daily and weekly newspapers, 
and for years was an active and influential 
editor. 

In 1920 he was President of the Indian 
^^^ational Congress ; in 1921 he was official 
representative from India to the League 
of Nations International Labour Conference, 
in (xeneva ; and from 1924 to 1928 he was 
a member of the National Indian Legislative 
Assembly, Delhi. 

He was the author of a dozen books, 
including, besides those already mentioned, 
lives of (laribaldi and Mazzini, and no less 
than six volumes in advocacy and support 
of India’s great movement for national free- 
dom and self-rule, — three of tlie number 
having been written and published during 
his five years’ residence in New York, 
namely, his “Young India” ; his “England’s 
Debt to India” and his “Political Future of 
India”, — all of them works of groat power. 

His last book, published early in the 
present year, is entitled “Unhappy India.” 
It is a careful and thorough review of Miss 
Katherine Mayo’s “ Mother India,” and a 
crushing answer to the same. Up to this 
time it is issued only in India, not as yet 
luiving been republished in this country. 
It may, however, be obtained from the 
Hindustan Association, International House, 
500 Riverside Drive, New York. Everybody 
who has any aquaintance with Miss Mayo’s 
volume should read this candid and masterly 
reply, by a man able to speak of India’s 
social and other conditions with the fullest 
knowledge and the highest authority. 

I have spoken of Mr. Rai’s different linos 
of activity, into all of which he put much 
of himself, and in all of which he excelled. 
They show the many-sided strength and 
ability of the man, and the many ways in 
which his influence went out, in India and 
beyond. 

However, it is not as a lawyer, or an 
educator, or a social or religious reformer, 
or an editor, or an author of; bookSt tiiat he 
will be longest remembered . 


honored in the years to come, by his eountry- 
men and by liberty-lovers in all lands. It 
is as a patriot. It is as a conspicuous,, 
able, broad-minded, far-visioned, richly 
equipped, heroic, indomitable leader in a 
mighty struggle to free a great natiou’—the 
second largest nation on earth— from forced 
bondage to a foreign power. Every other 
example of national bondage known to* 
history is small compared with this. Here 
we have the oldest civiliz(Mi nation in the 
world, one that has ruled itself for 3,000' 
years and been one of the most illustrious 
of nations, deprived of its nationhood. Here- 
we have one-sixth of the population of the^ 
entire globe held in forced subjection by 
foreign bayonets. How is it that Americans,, 
and lovers of freedom in all lands, so little- 
realize what India’s bondage means ? In 
the language of Professor Robert Morss 
Lovett : “It is only because of the myopic 
vision with which we tend to view the ethics^ 
of nations, tfiat the holding in political sub- 
jection and social inferiority of 320 millions 
of human beings does not appear as a hideous, 
abnormality.” 

Here we see the greatness of Lajpat Rai.. 
He was a conspicuous and mighty leader 
in the task, of simply unparalleled importance,., 
of seeking to win freedom for a great 
historic nation of 320 millions of civilized 
human beings, — a nation which in the past 
has ruled itself and occupied a leading place 
in the world throughout a period twenty 
times as long as tlio entire history of our 
American republic. 

What tliis great task of winning freedom, 
for India meant to him, let me tell you in. 
his own language. In one of his best known i 
utterances, he says: 

“Tliere are men who ask tlie people of 
India : Why are you not satisfied ? What, 
do you want ? 

India answers: The very insolence of 
the question is staggering. What do we 
want? Are we not men as well as you ? 
What would j/n?/ want, if, like us were 

held in subjection by the sword of a foreign!: 
power ; if were dominated industrially 
by foreign capitalists ; if t/ou were exploited’ 
financiiilly by money-lenders of another land ; . 
if yo?e were intellectually starved by rulers^ 
who deprived you of schools, and who 
shaped even the meagre education you were 
permitted to have in such a manner as to 
crowd out and belittle your own history^; 
literature and culture, and substitute a foreign] 
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:and * far more materialistic civilization 
in its place ; if you were domineered over 
men who worshipped money and power 
and who were unable even to understand 
the higher intellectual moral and spiritual 
ideals of your nation and race ? Under 
su0:mndjtions what would ym want T' 

*. Host # you know that Lajpat Rai was 
twice imprisoned by the British Goveniment 
of India on account of his political activities. 
The first time was in 1907, and the second 
in after his retuni to India from 

America. According to all recognized stan- 
dards of honor and justice, both imprison- 
ments were dishonorable and unjust on the 
part of the Government. Of his first 
imprisonment he wrote and published a full 
account. Ho was arrested without a warrant, 
he was refused a trial or any defence, he 
was not even permitted to know the charge 
preferred against him, and under those condi- 
tions he was hurried away secretly to a 
prison in Burma. When he was arrested 
and imprisoned in 1921 it was under condi- 
tions similar. 

Think of a civilized Government treating 
•any man, much less a great and honored 
I ubiic leader, like tliat. He learned later, 
not from the Government but otherwise, that 
the charge against him in 1907 was sedition. 
But why was he not told of its nature, and 
allowed defence. As a fact, there was no 
ground for the charge. After his release 
from the Burma prison he brought suit 
against two newspapers, one in India and 
one in London, that bad charged him with 
sedition, and in spite of all the ef!bi*ts of 
•Government officials and others to prove him 
guilty, he won his case against both papers, 
and thus absolutely cleared himself. 

The truth is, there was not a mmi in India 
who was less a seditionist than he.. It is true 
tiuit be fought the Government whenever and 
wherever he believed it wTong. Especially did 
he fight with all his might for freedom for 
India. But his fighting was always open, 
])onorable, by methods of argument, and face 
to face with the Government that he condemned. 
He never plotted : he never worked 
in secret : he never countenanced violence 
in any form. So deeply did the Indian 
people themselves feel the degradation and 
wrong of their bondage, that individuals 
and groups, here and there, advocated revolu- 
tion by force, and there was some violence 
and some bomb-throwing. But ail this 
Lajpat Rai opposed. He said, ‘Tjet us battle 


with all our souls for the freedom a 
nationhood which are onr right ; but let 
do it by reason, by moral appeal, and n 
by force and blood ; by civilized means an 
not by methods of barbarism.’^ And as 
have said, battle he did. He faced th 
British officials everywhere, and the advocatei 
of foreign domination of India everywhere 
with a courage that never quailed, witi 
ar^ments that they could not answer, and 
with a force of moral appeal that was 
simply tremendous. 

Nor was his fight for his country’s free- 
dom confined to India. When he went to 
England, as he did several times, he advocated 
his country’s cause as unflinchingly there 
as at home. Once he was sent by the Indian 
National Congr^s as a member of a special 
delegation to lay India’s case for self-rule 
before the British Parliament. Burke and 
Pitt and Fox did not plead more courage- 
ously, nor hardly more eloquently, the 
right of the American Colonies to freedom 
in 177(5, than did Lajpat Rai tlie right of his 
own great historic nation to shape her own 
career in the world. British tyranny never 
had, a mightier foe since Patrick Henry and 
Samuel Adams, tlie Americans, than it had 
for forty years in Lajpat Rai, tlie great son 
of India. 

A further word should be said about Mr. 
Rai’s work in America. He came at the 
beginning of the Groat War, as an exile. He 
came because be knew he could not safely 
remain in India. Although he had proved 
in the British courts of law that his impri- 
sonment in Burma was without any ground 
of justice and that he was not a seditionist, 
yet he knew he was constantly suspected 
and watched, and that on obtaining the least 
shadow of an excuse the Government would 
arrest and imprison him again. His only 
security therefore was in exile. Even in 
America he was constantly spied upon by 
British detectives. At one time a dictograph 
was secretly placed in a room where he was 
to hold a meeting with some other friends 
of India. But it revealed nothing. While 
he was outspoken everywhere in advocacy 
of India s right to freedom and in condemna- 
tion of the injustice which kept her in 
bondage, as has been said, all bis utterances 
and all his deeds were open and honorable. 

During his five years in America, which 
were spent mostly in Now York, besides 
writing the three books already mentioned 
he wrote pamphlets of importance and many 
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articles for periodicals, lectured iu various 
parts of the country, spoke at numberless 
gatherings in New York, established, edited 
and published a small monthly magazine 
called Youy!^ India, opened and maintained 
rooms as “India Head-quarters” in New York, 
and organized and directed an “India Home 
Bale League” and an “India Information 
Bureau,” Jn these ways he made India 
known to hundreds and thousands of persons 
who knew little of it before, and exerted an 
influence in favour of India’s struggle for 
freedom which was far-reaching and inv^uable. 

Let nobody make the mistake of believing 
that Lajpat Eai’s long and heroic struggle to 
free his country from a foreign yoke-— from 
the yoke of British domination — meant that 
lie was an enemy of Britain, or that he 
wanted to do Britain wrong. Notliing of the 
kind was true. He was a friend of Britain — 
so true a friend that he wanted to save her 
from committing what he believed to be a 
great wrong, a great crime — against 320 
millions of human beings, who have as much 
right to freedom and self-government as have 
the people of Grreat Britain or America. He 
wanted the British Empire to be, not one- 
fifth free and four-fifths slave, as now it is, 
but all free. He said to Britain, Give India 
freedom, give her self-rule like that of Canada 
and Australia ; do it for your own sake as 
well as for India’s, for then you will ke^ep 
her contentedly in your Empire ; otherwise 
you will lose her. 

In the old days of American slavery those 
men were not the enemies of America who 
tried to get the nation to free its slaves. 
They were its best friends. The American 
nation was incomparably better off when it 
became all free, than it was when part free 
and part slave. It would be so with Great 
Britain. This was what Lajpat Kai constant- 
ly urged. Was he not right V 

In all my long personal acquaintance with 
him, working for years by his side, I never 
heard him utter one bitter word agains*; the 
nation that was holding his people in bond- 
age. He hated the British nation’s deed ; 
the British nation he did not hate. Some 
of his warmest friends were Englishmen. He 
wanted no wrong done to Brifeiin. But he 
also wanted Britein to do no wrong to India, 
and for her own sake, as well as for India’s. 

It must not be supposed that India has 
no other strong men, no other able men, no 
other trusted and competent leaders, now Biat 
Lajpat Eai is gone. She has many. She has 


had many ever since the establishment, forty- 
three years ago, of her important 
political organization, the Indian National 
Congress, She has had a larger number 
still since the birth, after the Great War, 
of her distinctly Nationalist Movement, her 
distinctly Nationalist Party. And 
be sure that she will have more Wdt midre 
every year in future ; for India is now 
awake, as all Asia is awake. 

If the British Government refuses to give 
India self-rule, her struggle for freedom will 
go on with ever increasing determination, 
and leaders equal to the need will spring 
out of the very soil, as they did in America 
at the time of our struggle for fret>dom., 
India has long had her Patrick Henrys and 
her Samuel Adamses. She is fast getting her 
Franklins and Jeftersons. If she fails to- 
obtairi self-government by peaceful means — 
self-government like that of Canada, within 
the British Empire — and if, contrary to the 
earnest desire of Lajpat Eai, Mahatma 
Gandhi and others, she is driven to seek it 
by force of arms, she will soon enough And 
her Washingtons, her Greens, her Ethan 
Allens, her Putnams, to lead her armies, and 
even if it takes a conflict of seven long and 
terrible years, as in the case of our American 
Eevolution, her leaders will lead her to 
ultimate victory and freedom. Eevolutions 
never go backwards. AVhenever a great 
nation, long in bondage, sets out in earnest 
to throw off its chains, it is only a question 
of time when it will achieve its ends. Said 
Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or give 
me death.” Said the great Hindu, Eajah 
Earn Mohun Eoy, “I want to be free or I 
do not want to he at all.” That was the 
spirit of Lajpat Eai. It is coming more and 
more to be the spirit of all India. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote the great 
words : 

“He who ruleth high and wise, 

Nor falters in his plan, 

Will take the stars out of the skies 

E’er freedom out of man.” 

These words apply to India as truly as 
to America. The day is coming when a free 
India will have an honor roll of noble and 
heroic men who have achieved her liberty, 
as we in America have an honor roll of 
noble and heroic men who achieved our 
liberty a hundred and fifty years ago. She 
will honor them not less than we honor the 
men who won us our freedom. And w© may 
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Jbe sure that on shining roll to free his country from her bondage, a 

will appear the name of the eminent edum- gain for her, once more, a place among t 
Yor, the earnest philanthropist, the able great nations of the world. Like Mazzi 
statesmm, the tme patriot, the man of pro^ and Sun Yat Sen he experienced exile. Li 
phetk pismi, the man of heroic sonl, the both he was imprisoned. It is a questi< 
lover of India and tlm lover of all human- whether either Msizzinj or Sen suffered mo 
i^^^n whose memory and in whose honor for his country than did Lajpat Rai for h 
here io-night beloved Motherland. 

sense Lajpat Rai may bo In India they called I^ajpat Rai the “Lie 
odled the Mazzini of India. Also in a true of the Punjab.” The name was given hii 
sense he may be called the Sun Yat Sen with good reason. The lion is thought ( 
of India ; although of course in both cases as the King of the animal world. Lajpi 
with a difference. What those tw^o great Rai was a King among men. Wherever h 
men did for Italy and China, India sorely went, in any company, men felt his strength 
needed to have done for her. Lajpat Rai his inherent superiority, 
took up the task. He was as patriotic as Edwin Markham said of Abraham Lincoln 
either. He felt as deeply as did either the that when he fell it was as the “fall of a 
degradation, the humiliation, the wrong of great oak in the forest, leaving a lonesome 
his country’s subjection to a foreign power ; place against the sky.'' Lajpat Rai was a 

and wdth as great ardor and with as absolute mighty oak By his fall he leaves a lonesome 

consecration as shown by either he devoted place, yes a sadly and tragically lonesome 

liis life to a struggle the aim of which was place in India's sky. 


RAMMOHUN ROY’S POLITICAL MISSION TO ENGLAND 

(Based on Unpublished State Records) 

By BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI 
II. 


RAN T suggested an amicable adjustment, 
to wliich Raramohun was willing to agree, 
but the objections of the Court of Directors 
forced the Rajah to stand up for the full 
claims preferred by his master. He thus 
thought it advisable to appeal to His 
Majesty’s Oovernment against the resolution 
of the Court of Direcjtors to refer the claims 
back to the decision of the Beripl Govern- 
ment and their refusal to recognize him as 
the Envoy of the Padishah of Delhi. On 
4th November 1831 the Rajah sent the 
following letter to Sir Chas. Grant : — 

‘As yon wished me to send in the memorial 
I proposed, before evening to-day, I have exi>edit^ 
it acKH)rdingly and beg herewith to submit it to 
your oonsidemtion. 

‘I w'as and am sUU willing to yield to the 
amicable adjustment suggested by you. But 
finding the Court of Diicctors assuming so lugh a 
tone in defiance of justice, I feel bound to take 
my stand upon the rail extent of the King’s claims 


which I trust you will perceive does not arise 
fi-oni any inconsistently on the paii: of 

My dear Sir, 
Yours most faithfully 
Rammohun Roy.” 

The memorial to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, referred to above, is quoted below in 
extenso: — 

“The case of His Majesty the King of 
Delhi now under your review is one which 
involves such liigh considerations of national 
character as well as of public justice, that 
I persuade myself you will not only excuse 
my anxiety on the subject, but feel desirous 
to have the matter fully examined under 
every point of view, before you come to a 
final decision. I should, therefore, think 
myself wanting in my solemn duty if I 
omitted to bring to your notice the following 
important additional considerations. 

“2. The Natives of India have long 
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regarded themselves as under the protection distinctiy recognized me as his Agent, they 
of the British Crown, and entitled to now Ordered their Resident at Delhi not to 


appeal to its justice against any injury or 
oppression from whatsoever quarter, they 
being recognized in the Acts of Parliament 
as British subjects and the India Board 
having been created expressly to bring the 
affairs of India directly under the control of 
the British ^linistry. 

“3. Under this impression, His Majesty 
the King of Delhi, finding his claim rejected 
by the local Oovemment of Bengal (a claim 
Avhich is founded on engagements made by 
tlie Marquis W(3llesley during the Maratha 
War in 1803-4 and 5, confirmed by the 
(>)iirt of Directors and by the British 
iVliaraent) nominated me as his Agent to 
appeal to the highest authorities in this 
country against the injustice clone him by 
the local Government That Government was 
made fully acquainted with ray nomination 
in this capacity and, after having verified the 
same by a reference to the Court of Delhi 
and authenticated it in the most unqualified 
manner to their superiors in England (the 
(';V)urt of Directors) as shown in my former 
address to your Honourable Board. 

“4. I now deem it proper to bring to 
your notice in a particular manner th(3 
obstacles and obstructions wliich have been 
rais('d by the local Government of Bengal 
to frustrate His Majesty’s efforts to obfiiin 
I’cdress. 

F/r,s/ Ohstruetion. When my nomina- 
tion as Agent of the King of Delhi for this 
purpose, together with a copy of the King’s 
letter to His Britannic Majesty was 
commimicated to that Government, it 
instructed its Resident at Delhi, Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, to address the King in a tone of 


furnish His Majesty with copies of certain 
official documents connected with His Majeiity’s 
claim, which they had before promised 
in the following terms quoted from a letter 
of the Persian Secretary, Mr. Stirling, 

20th July 1828, to the address 
Majesty the King of Delhi V 

‘With regard to the co]>ies required b 5 ^ you I, 
5 mur expectant, tliink it would I te better if you 
required them from the office of the Resident of 
Shahjahanaliad (Delhi) where all the papers are in 
deposit, and I am certain that mmedmtehf upon 
requisition being made by the Officers of Your 
Eminence to the Resident Bahadur of Dellii, he 
will fortfmith giant the same to them.’ 

(An authenticated copy of this letter, to- 
gether with a translatiorj by Mr. Smith, a 
well-known authorized interpreter in Calcutta, 
may be producjod whenev(3r required). I 
afterwards reiterated tlie request for the 
copies of the papers in question liy a letter 
to the Chief Secretary, Mr. Swinton, to 
which no reply whatever was returned, as 
will appear from the official papers before 
your Board relating to the case of the King 
of Delhi. 

“7. Tkird Ohstruciion. The local Govern- 
ment having asceilained the fact of my nomi- 
nation as above stated by a reference to the 
Resident at Delhi, communicated it to the 
Court of Directors (in their Despatch above 
quoted of the 22nd May 182ff) in tlie follow- 
ing terms: — 

‘Your Hoii’blo Couit will find in the Besident’s 
reply, Ciopy of which is suhmitted. both the King 
of Delhi’s distinct recognition _of Raniinolum Roy 
as his Agent, and his explanation of the grounds 
on which he lias thought jiroper to adopt _ the 
extnu)i*dinary procediire of deputing that individual 
to England.’ 


intimidation, obviously calculated to deter 
His Majesty from persevering in his inten- 
tion of appealing to the British Sovereign, 
as shewn by their official Despatch now 
before your Board, dated 22nd May 1829, in 
which they state that— 


Nevertheless, though tliey had so fully 
ascertained the fact from tlie King, and com- 
municated it in the above terms to the 
Court of Directors, the local Government 
informed me that it would not recognize my 
nomination as stated in a letter of Mr. 


*On the receipt of tliis communication we 
furected the Resident at Delhi to intimate to His 
jVlajesty the surjDrise with which we had perused 
it, and more especially our astonwfmwnt at the 
atmieasured and unfounded accusation it advances 
against the Hon’ble Company of having violated 
Its engagements with the Royal Family’ etc. etc. 

“6. Second Obstntctwn, When they found 
however that the King notwithstanding still 


Secretary Stirling to my address, dated 15th 
January 1830 and embodied in a former 
communication to your Board. 

“8. Fourth Obstruction. When His Majesty 
the King of Delhi was pleased to confide to 
me the representation of his claims on the 
Government of India, in sending so urgent a 
mission to one of the most powerful Sovereigns 


persevered in his purpose, as appears by the in Europe, His Majesty deemed it due to the 
next paragraph of the same letter (of 22nd exalted dignity of the British Momirchy and 
May 1829) which states that His Majesty to his Royal House, that his Envoy should 
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hold a rank suitabJo to the service in which 
he was engaged. The local (hvernment, 
however, refused to recognize my rank as 
well as my nomination, although it had 
pledged itself to do so by its own regulation 
laid doAvn in tlio Eesolution passed on the 
9th ,A*’tic ]0 of the King’s ‘Additional Bequests’ 
,^|S27, which is as follows 

Govei’iiment does not rccoffnize 
the rigiif; of the throne of Delhi to confer Iionorary 
distinctions on any /mt the Royal Servants.’ 

“9. This right of conferring honorary 
distinctions was exercised by the Boyal 
House of Taimur as the acknowledged liead 
of the Mughal Empire, and very frequently 
in favour of many even of the Company’s 
own servants and their residents at that 
Court, who derived from it the titles which 
they have from time to time borne. It was 
by the above rule to be narrowed and cut 
down to the right of bestowing titles on 
those only who are in His Majesty’s own 
employ. But the local Government, not 
satisfied with this extreme limitation, proceeded 
suddeidy to deny this last remnant of 
Royal dignity — in equal disregard of 
jiistice of its own pledge, and of the feelings 
of the Royal personage subjected to the un- 
merited insult ; as well as in direct violation 
of the assurances given by the Marquis 
Wellesley in his letter of the 12th April 
1804 to the King of Delhi, expressed in the 
following terms 

‘\()ur Majesty may l)e assured that every 
demotistratiou of resprel and every dejjrec of 
attention whi(;h conti’ibnte to the ease and comfort 
of Youi’ LMajesty and tlie Royal Family will be 
manifested on the part of the British Governmoiit.’ 

“10. These various obstructions and the 
direct breach of their own engagements, 
rules and regulations on the part of the 
local Government can only be ascribed to 
their anxious solicitude to prevent an appeal 
to England ; from a well-founded appre- 
hension tlmt their treatment of the King of 
Delhi would not meet with the approval of 
a high-minded nation. Because, if otherwise, 
they could liave had no anxiety about the conse- 
quences of any agitation of the question, 
but might rather bo desirous of an opportu- 
nity to prove to the public and their 
superiors in England the propriety of their 
conduct towards the King of Delhi. 

“11. I bog noAv to direct your attention 
to the course of procedure adopted by the 
Hon’ble East India Company on the subject. 
On my first arrival in England, to avoid 


the necessity of any public discussion ti 
difference with the Hon’ble Company, I fin 
brouglit the subject to its notice privately 
and then officially, to afford the Director 
an opportunity of coming to an amicabl 
adjustment. Instead, however, of manifestini 
that love of justice wliich breathes throng 
the Acts of Parliament and other public docu 
ments regarding India— a feeling which wouL 
liave rendered them anxious to correct ever 
error that may have been committed by thei 
ser\^ants, and to redress every grievance tlu 
may be complained of by the Natives of Tndi 
so as to inspire them with confidence in tli 
justice and protection of the British Goverr 
ment — the Court have refused to take an 
efficient step eitlier to correct their servant 
or to further the ends of justice. The 
propose instead thereof, to remit the ca? 
back to Bengal, undisguisedly because the 
think that if they were to give redress i 
this instance, others who may have sufferr 
injury from their servants would be encou 
aged to hop(^ for justice and to seek redre 
in a similar manner. 

“12. T, therefore, feel myself under tl 
necessity of submitting the appeal of the Kii 
of Delhi to His Britannic Majesty, for tl 
consideration of the highest authority tfiroui 
your Board. 

“13. After an attentive perusal of t 
official documents communicated to yo 
Board, His Britannic Majesty’s Governing 
being sati.sfied of tlie authenticity of my non 
nation and of the King’s right to confer ^ 
me as Ins s(u‘vant such title as His Majes 
might deem ])ropor, received the Appt 
submitted to it by me in that capacity accoi 
ing to the established usage of the Briti 
Cabinet in listening to Appeals from Ind 
and ])resented me to the British Soverei 
as a subject of His Majesty’s remote dor 
nions and charged with a mission froir 
personage W'ho, though of the higliest ra 
is still dependent on the British Cros 
From this fair and equitable treatment, r 
from the gracious reception 1 experiem 
even from the highest quarter, I was confirn: 
in tlie gratifying assurance that 
Natives of India, botli high and low, 
considered as under His Majesty’s Ro 
protection. 

“14. I regret to find that the policy 
the East India Company and its servanh 
calculated to deprive us of this consolat 
prospect, and I cannot but express my s 
prise at the boldness of the Court of Direci 
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in even questioning the prerogative of 
the Grown which has ever [>een the acknow- 
ledged fountain of honour. I did not conceive 
it possible for any public body, composed 
of British subjects, however high and power- 
ful, to attempt to disallow an honour con- 
ferred by the British Sovereign, whether by 
original grant or subsequent recognition ; 
since even crowned heads on terms of amity 
with this country , would feel bound, in 
common courtesy, to recognize an honour 
l)iiblicly announced to have been conferred 
l)y our gracious Sovereign on any of his own 
subjects. In disregarding this rule the Court 
of Directors have gone far beyond timir 
servants in India, who only violated their 
])ledge to a fallen Monarchy. But the Directors 
disregard the respect and allegiance due 
to their own Sovereign, though the actual 
head of a mighty empire. 

‘Mo. Were my own feelings alone consulted 
in this matter, I beg to add that 1 w'oiild 
]iot occupy your time or my own for one 
moment in noticing the circumstance ; but 
when it affects the dignity of illustrious 
pcTsonages to whom! owe liornago and fealty 
1 shall not be deterred from asseiiing their 
rights by considerations of personal delicacy. 

‘Mb. The jjroposal by the Court of 
Directoi’s of I’emitting the settlement of the 
case to the local authorities in Bengal, is 
nierc'ly an exi)edient to gain time and defeat 
the (.'uds of justice by withdrawing the ease 
from the consideration of the authoritifS 
in this country, where they feel that no 
excuse for withholding justice can be set up 
which Avould be at all satisfactory to the 
British public. It must be quite siipoidluous 
to make any remark on the inadmissibility 
of a proposal to refer an appeal against their 
servants to these very servants themselves 
who have already, as above shewn, manifested 
so strong a feeling on the subject and thrown 
every obstacle in the way of justice. 

‘MT. If this course of proceeding be 
defended on the jirinciple that this system of 
denying justice has worked well hithei-to, T 
beg to say tliat whatever might liave been 
the case while the Natives of India wm-e 
entirely ignorant of the nature of the 
Government (the popular notion being that 
the Company w^as a venerable old lady who 
sent out her favourite sons successively 
to take charge of the country) sucli a system 
of stifling enquiry cannot, I presume, work at 
ftll in these days, when so many of the 
Natives are perfectly capable of appreciating 


the character of the local Government as 
well as the nature of the British constitution, 
and the relation subsisting between them ; 

and while they are on terms of close and 

cordial intercourse xvith numerous European 
Civil and Military Officers and British and 
Foreign Traders witli whom there rimsfcbe 
a mutual interchange of sentiments, f^mg- 
and intelligence. 

“18. The proceedings of the local 

Government in this case with the nature of 
the reasons assigned for their justification 
especially the little respect shewn to National 
faith or even to their own pledges, are 

strongly characteristic of persons exercising 
Sovereign powei* in a country 'svhere tliere 
is little or no exjrression of public opinion 
permitted on the acts of Governnumt. And 
while phuH'd at so vast a distanc^e they are not 
much affected by the consideration that in 
England there is a Superior Government, a 
a Public and a Pai’liament to wliose voice not 
only tliey but the Court of Directors them- 
selves are amenable. And if the Court of 
Directors can prevail on your Board and His 
Majesty’s Ministers, to refrain from receiving 
Appeals against their servants or from 
adjudicating and detennining cases of this 
kind when brought forward, tlien I have only 
to add that the Native's of India are virtually 
excluded from tlie benefits of the British 
constitution of the Board of Control — the 
Cabinet and Parliament itself : And they 
must entirely relinquish every hope of obtain- 
ing justice or redress against any local 
injustice and oppression. 

“19. Ill is cas(^ does not, I presume, 
involve any legal or other intricacy or 

require any deep investigation. It is a plain 
question of national faitl), that is to say, 
whetlier or not a solemn contract be 

considered binding under the following 
circumstances : — 

It was regularly made by an autborized 
Public functionary (the Marquis Wellesley 
who is still alive) ; it was fully sanctioiK'd 
by all the public authorities, and embodied 
in tlie Regulations of the Government as a 
part of the Statutes of that part of tlie 
realm — a volume of which I have put into 
the hands of thoMSecretary of your Hon ’ble 
Board where, as well as among the Records 
of Parliament, that volume may be found— 
that the revenues of a certain district 
expressly named and described sboiild be 
appropriated to the support of the Royal 
Family of Delhi. 
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“20. If an assignment supported by such 
guarantees, and confirmed by such solemn 
sanctions, be not valid and obligatory then no 
contract can be considered binding, no man’s 
property secure— as no individual through- 
out the British territories in India can 
|j^va.: a sti’onger title to his estate and 
paOT&miial iniieritance than the King of 
Delhi has to the revenues of the territory of 
which he has been deprived. 

“21. Though the secret article or under- 
standing between the local Oovernment and 
its Political Agent at the time of assigning 
the territory (that the sum allowed from 
the revenues to the King for the King’s 
own personal expenses should amount to one 
lakh, about £ 10,(K)0, per mensem) cannot be 
considered as binding against the King as 
it was not communicated to His Majesty 
and was expressly contrary to the public 
acts of the (lovernment in which no sucli 
qualification was ever intimated ; yet even 
according to that proposed limitation the 
arrears now due to the King from the 
Treasury of the Hon’ble East India Company 
would considerably exceed forty lakhs of 
Rupees (£400,000.) 

“22. I feel assured that the Government 
of His Britannic Majesty will not allow any 
consideration for the convenience of tlie 
Hon’ble Company to plead as an excuse for 
withholding public justice and violating 
National faith ; since with such a wide extent 
of teiTitory, extending from beyond the 
Ganges almost to the Indus, and from the 
Himalayas to the exti’emity of the Indian 
Peniiisula, can they plead the necessity of 
also seizing upon the slender revenues of 
the naiTOw and comparatively insignificant 
district which alone remain to the Royal 
House of Taimur of all that once was theirs ? 

“23. In conclusion, I respectfully pray 
His Majesty’s Government to pass a final 
decision on the subject according to the 
dictates of conscience and the principles of 
Justice.” (4 Novr. 1831.) 

Rammohun wrote a further letter to Grant 
on 7th November, dwelling on the right of 
the Company’s servants to confer titles and 
honorary distinction on its Native subjects 

“I beg your attention to tlie 9th article of the 
Ra^olutidns of Lord Amherst’s Government on the 
additional requests of His Majesty the King of 
Delhi, a copy of which I herewith submit. 

“If you think the subject worthy of investigation, 
you might perhaps asceihiin whether, when the 
right of the throne of Delhi to confer honorary 
titles was disallowed, with a few exceptions, by 


the Government of Bengal, that Gqyemmen 
received authority from the British Crown t 
exercise the peculiar Royal prerogative c 
liestowing such degrees of honour ^without an: 
previoiLs reference to His Britannic Majesty 
Government. 

“For my part, 1 must confess that 1 never me 
with any Act of Parliament or other authorit; 
which delegates this Kingly function to, th 
Company or its servants, a subject on which 
may offer some remarks when 1 have next th 
pleasure to see you. In the meantime 

I remain, my dear Sir 
Yours most faithfully, 
Rammohim Roy.’" 

The case of the Delhi King remainei 
undecided for a considerable time, as i 
formed the subject of a lengthy corres 
pondence between the Board of Control aii' 
the Court of Directors. The result was 
recommendation to increase the stipen 
assigned for the support of the King and th 
Royal family at Delhi from 12 to 15 lahh 
of Rupees per annum, it being made 
condition of the increase that the Dell 
monarch should renounce all further claim 
on the British Government. The Court issue 
instmetions to this effect to the Bengr 
Government, in their Political Despatch, date 
13th February 1833, which is printed in m 
Banirnohim Roy's Mission to England^ p] 
36-41. 

The decision of the Court of Directoi 
was conveyed to the Padishah of Delhi i 
July 1833. He, however, declined to acco] 
the offer, as Rammohun had advised him 1 
reject any proposal that might be made \ 
incline His Majesty to forgo tlie benefit ( 
the claims preferred in England which wei 
likely to be conceded tlirough the exertioi 
of his Agent there. That Rammohun had 
very strong case is evident from the followir 
note of William Cabell, Secretary to tl 
Board of Control, on the course proposed 
be taken by the Court in regard to Rammohi 
Roy and the Delhi King’s claims - 

“The Court, also, seem to think too light 
of the consequences of an appeal to Parli 
ment, fortified as Rammohun Roy would be 1 
the words of the instructions of May 18C 
which cannot well be explained away 
(8 Nov. 1831). 

But the premature death of Rammohi 
on 27 September 1833 cut short the furth 
prosecution of the Delhi King’s claims, ai 
the. latter had, therefore, to content hims< 
with what was offered by the English Govei 
ment. 

Thus it will be seen that Rajah Rammoh 
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Roy, though his niissioii to England was lived longer, there is every reason to believe 
officially ignored, did succeed in the object that the gains of the Delhi monarch would 
of his embassy, at least in part. Had he have been still greater. 


THE FALL OF TROTSKY 

Hy JBHANOm J. VAKIL 


R EYOLUTTON has eaten another of her 
children. Trotsky, who next to Lenin 
(though nothing as great as Lenin) is one 
of the makers and upholders of the Russian 
revolution, has been expelled from the Com- 
munist Party and banished from Russia. All 
his life a rebel, he had nothing left to rebel 
against in Russiii, after the fall of Czardom, 
oxcei)t the Bolshevist party, and the Bolshe- 
vist i)arty rightly tolerates no rebels within 
it. It is not generally known that there is a 
much fuller and freer discussion within the 
pnrty tlian is usual witli most political 
lairtif'S (as, for instance, the British Labour 
F|arty) but once th(‘ party arrives at a deci- 
sion by a majority-vote, nothing short of a 
(complete acceptance of it in tlieory and i)rac- 
tice can save a member from expulsion. 
Ami this is as it ought to be in any group 
vvliich means business, as Bolshevists cer- 
tainly do, 

Trotsky, like most of the other Bolshevist 
leaders, is an idealist who thinks no price 
too high, and no method too crude for the 
attainnient of his ideal. It w^ould be inter- 
esting to consider for a moment how • the 
brutal stress of Czarism has produced, in 
Russia, a class of people who carry to the 
utmost human limit the passion for equality, 
and yet are wedded to a method, to ‘strategy 
and tactics,' which shrinks from no ‘frightfuj- 
ness’ in effecting its avowed ends. Not so 
long ago, Turgenev described for us, in 
works that are immortal, the dreamy in- 
effectual Russian revoluntionary of his day, 
burning with zeal, and ready to lay down 
his life for his cause, but helpless as a new- 
born babe in carrying through his self- 
imposed task of awakening the people. 
Bitter persecution and repression taught 
these “ineffectual angels'’ to worship 
l^^he Great Gods, Success and Efficiency, and 
scornfully to reject all considerations extra- 


neous to the direct fulfilment of their ends. 
“A revolutionary class” says Trotsky “which 
has conquered power ... will hurl at the heads 
of its enemies an unsparing penalty.” If 
asked how the Red ^Pen’or differs, then, from 
the Czarist terror, the answer, again in Trot- 
sky’s w'ords, is: “The gendarmerie of 
Tsarism throttled the workers ivho werti 
fighting for socmlmn. Our extraordinary 
commissions shoot landlords, capitalists and 
generals who are trying to restore the enpi- 
talist order Do you grasp this distinction ? 
For us Communists it is quite sufficient” 
Confronted witli the sacrednoss of human 
life, Trotsky says : “ \Ye were never (con- 

cerned with the Kantuin priestly and vege- 
tarian— Quaker prattle about the ‘sacrediiess 
of human life’... To make the individual 
sacred we must destroy the social order 
which crucifies him, and this problem can 
only be solved by blood and iron.” It is 
important, how^ever, to remember that (kun- 
miinists do not justify violence as such. The 
justific^ation of tMr use of it follow^s from 
their theory of historic evolution. They hold 
it inevitable that the Socialist state will, in 
the unalterable course of natural evolution, 
replace the capitalist state as surely as the 
latter displacies the feudal state which precedes 
it in historic development and is there- 
fore inferior. If, therefore, the capitalist 
state resists the oncoming of the Socialist 
state, Comraunist violence is justified by the 
logic of history. Capitalist violence against 
the Socialist state is unjustifiable because it 
is being used and not for the 

natural course of evolution by which it has 
to pass into the Socialist state, which it may 
retard for a time but cannot resist finally. 
The Socialist state, says the Communist, will 
similarly give place, in a distant future, to 


♦Italics mine— J. L Y. 
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the (^lass-leBS society which “will banish”, as 
Engels has it, “the whole state-machine to a 
place which will tlien be the proper place for 
it"*the museum of antiquities, side by side 
with tile spinning-wheel and the bronze 
axe.” 

Stalin, in his recently published book,* 
wliich is important for all who are inter- 
tasted in an authoritative, clear, straight- 
lor\vard, direct and detailed expression of 
the Bolshevist mind, says that tlio Bolshevists 
liav(‘ evolved a distinct style’ in public acti- 
vities, whose two constituents aj‘o “revolu- 
tionary zeal, inspired by the Russian 
spirit, and — linked wdth it — “businesslike 

j>racticality inspired by tln^ American spirit.” 
Agviin, “revoliitionaTy zeal is the antidote to 
laziness, routinisni, conservatism, apathy of 
thought, slavish adherence to tradition and 
to the beliefs of our forefathers.” Jt counter- 
acts the American spirit Avhich is ajit to 
degenerate, in the words of Lenin, into 
nanx)w pi'acticalism” and “brainless commer- 
cialism”; and the American spirit, in its 
turn, counteracts ‘revolutionary fantasia’ tthe 
degeiu'rate form of re\'oliitionary zeal) which 
is content to vent itself in ' revolutionary 
talk and paper-jilans and decrees which, it is 
imagined, ■will “change ovei'vthing.” Now^ 
the trouble with Trotsky is that he outdoes 
the Bolsheviki botli in the ardour of his revo- 
lutionary zeal and in the crudeness of his 
realism in method. The distinctiveness of 
liis personality —or as otherwise phrased, his 
personal vanity— prevents him from confonn- 
ing to the rigid requirements of the Bol- 
shevist party-discipline, which he is so loud 
in upholding in theory and practice— where 
others are concerned. His fantastic sense of 
importiuice, often makes him ])orfectly insen- 
sible to the realities of a given situation. A 
very amusing instance of this is to be found 
in an instance whicli is recorded of his life 
as an exile in Siberia. It was the practice 
of Trotsky and his wife to retire, in the 
evenings, to tlie attic of their hut, to do 
a little quiet reading. It was also the 
ITOctice of the petty Czarist official, commis- 
sioned to keei) /in eye on him, to visit him 
at this time of the day, by lifting a trap- 
door in the floor, shoving his head and neck 
tiiroiigh, and assuring hiniself that Trotsky 
was there. This procedure alw^ays exasperated 
Trotsky’s prisoned majesty, and one day he 
savagely lunged out with his foot at the 


* Leninism by Stalin (Geo. Allen & Unwin Ltd). 


disappearing head of the official, wdio hj 
had his ‘i)eep,’ and thundered at him “Nevi 
come back, you”— a preposterous thing to c 
for a man in Trotsky’s position ! The fun 
it is that the man actually stopped the 
evening visits, preferring to square his offici 
conscience by other means, rather than fai 
'Jk-otsky’s anniliilating imperiousness. Len 
was the only man who could check tl 
lambent play of this fiery personality ar 
utilize the great gifts of this man, Avithi 
the iron-frame of the Party. This explaii 
the secret of the continuous fall, aft< 
Ijcnin’s death, of the People’s Commissar 
fo]* War and the victorious darling of tl: 
Red Army on foui’toeri fronts. That fa 
began as early as .1924 Aviien the Leningra 
Provincial Committee demanded unsuccess 
fully Jiis expulsion from the Communis 
Ikirty — a proposal turned doAvn by the Centra 
Committee Avliich contented itself by reinov 
ing him from Jiis ])osition as People's Com- 
jnissary for War. The fatal year, iiowever 
Avas 1927, in AvJiieh he Avas (expelled in rapid 
succession from the Executive Committet 
of the Communist International, from the 
Central (Jommittee of the (’h>mmunist Party 
and from tlie All-Union Communist Party. 
His enemies made better use than he, of a 
letter A^diicli Lenin Avrote during his last days, 
Avith instructions that it sliould be read aftc^r 
bis doatli in the next ])arty-congress. In it, 
among other things, he had said tliat Trotsky 
Avas ‘not a Bolshevist,’ and that Stalin Avas 
“too rough” and advocated his removal fi'om 
the General Secretaryship of the Central 
(.k)mmittee. True, this also gave Trotsky a 
liandle against Iris cliiof 0 ])ponent Stalin avIio 
is to-day the most oiitstaiiding figure in 
Soviet Russia, but Stalin had made his posi- 
tion impregnable by th<‘ fact that ho had 
twice s(mt in liis resignation after Lenin’s 
death, Avhich Avas unanimously i-ejected on 
botli occasions. 

Trotsky and the opposition charge Stalin 
and tlie majority with Aveakening tht 
Bolshevist spirit at home ; by diluting tin 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat ; and by theii 
slackness in alloAAung the richer peasants 
called Kulaks (literally sharks) to thrive 
unduly under the concessions alloAved then: 
by NEP (the New E]conomic Policy inau- 
gurated by Lenin in 1921). In foreigi: 
affairs, they blame the government for the 
set back to Communism in China and England 
and the general running down of the Com 
munist clock in 'Western Europe. Stalin meet 
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-these charges by showiag up the differences 
between Lenin’s masterly handling of 
Marxian theories to meet the requirements 
of the Russian situation, and Trotsky’s rigid 
and fanatical adherence to his own theories 
of socialism — differences which explain his 
clamours against the majority-policy, and 
which he (Stalin) alleges, make him no better 
than a Menshevik. 

What is the theory of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat (the vanguard of tlie in- 
dustrial workers) ? Before explaining the 
significance of the term, it will be useful to 
make clear that Communist theory presup- 
l)oses a transition-stage between the over- 
throw of the capitalist system in a country 
where the Proletariat Revolution has seized 
the supreme power, and the establishment 
•of a Socialist Republic in w^hich there is 
fr(?edom and equality for all. It is the stage in 
which the capitalists, surprised into a defeat 
by the suddenness of the revolution, “throw 
themselves” in the words of Lenin, “with 
redoubled energy, witli furious passion, with 
implacable hatred, into the battle for recovery 
of their lost paradise. ...The lead of these 
capitalist exploiters will be followed by the 
l)road masses of the petty-bourgooisie (shop- 
keepers, peasants, the intelligentsia etc.) 
Experience in all countries has shown that 
the members of this stratum of the popula- 
tion liave no steadfastness ; that to-day tliey 
will march with the proletariat, but to-moiTow, 
alarmed by the difficulties of the revolution, 
panic-stricken at the first check to the workers’ 
advance, they grow nervous, do not know^ 
where to turn and I’ush whining from one 
camp to another.” 

Even after the revolution is an accom- 
plished fact, the defeated capitalists remain 
vastly superior to the revolutionary party. 
Why is this ? Because of the powder of inter- 
national capital ; the strength and intimacy 
of the international ties that unite the 
capitalists ; the fa(;t tliat they still retain 
money (which cannot immediately be abolish- 
ed) portable property, jewels etc. They iiavc 
experience of oiganization and administration, 
a knowledge of the secrets’ of government, 
close connection with technicians and experts 
and — wdiat is very important — are profoundly 
versed in war. Then ^‘there is the force of 
habit together with the power of small-scale 
production.... If we want to make an end of 
classes... we must make an end of small-scale 
production. Now it is impossible to drive 
out the petty producers, it is impossible 


to suppress them off-hand ; We have, for the 
time being, to live with them as best we 
may, while w^e are transforming them. The 
transformation is indispensabie. We can 
achieve it ; ^ve can re-edueate them, but a 
lengthy, tedious and careful organizational 
task lies before us.” Thus Lenin. Therefore 
the chief characteristic of this transitional 
period will, according to (k)nimuinst theory, be 
the Dicttitorship of the Proletariat (the industrial 
wmrkers’ vanguai’d) whicli ineaus ajv alliance 
between the proletariat and the numerous 
non-proletarian strata of those who work 
(small employers, peasants, intelligentsia etc.) 
The object of this alliance is to crush all 
attempts at restoration of the old order, 
to consolidate and upltold the victory, to 
create a new social order with a now state 
machinery and to end for ever tfio division of 
mankind into (Masses. 

Marx, did not contemplate the possibility 
of a proletarian revolution seizing the supreme 
power in an industrially backward country 
like Russia. Lenin therefore elaborated his 
own tactics of tlie Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat in general, and of the Piulotariat 
Revolution in j.)arfcieular. Tins is known as 
Leninisju, which is a development of Marxism, 
though some prefer to say that it has 
replaced’ Marxism, as Farbman in his 
book After Leuin : “The greatest value of the 
Russian Revolution to the world Labour 
movement lies in the fact that it has replaced 
Marxism by Leninism,” That the proletariat 
sliould function as dicbitor, it must be 
organised and guided. That is the function 
of the Bolshevist party - to organiso it and 
guide it in educating the backward unorgani- 
sed workers to class-consciousnoss and to 
break the power of the old order. Th(> 
organisations through whicli the party does 
this, are the Trade llnions, the Soviets (the 
mass organisation of all wlu) labour in town 
and country) the co-operatives and the League 
of Youth. The strength of the party lies in 
the fact that it attracts the best elements in 
the mass organisations of the proletariat and 
not in coercing the masses. The individualism 
of the peasants who, with the revolution, 
became owners of the land they cultivated, 
being found tlie chief obstacle to tho abolition 
of private property, tlie Bolshevists first tried 
to break their opposition by systematic 
repression, but soon found that tins policy 
did not help them. Lenin then defined the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat as the dicta- 
torship of the vanguard of industrial workers 
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and jmsant.% in alliance with the backward 
elements of the masses and the niiddlo- 
(dasses ; tfius giving to the peasant an impor- 
tance which, to the orthodox Marxist, was 
(luih* sliocking. Trotsky, though nominally 
won ov(*r to Leninism, breaks out again and 
again into clamorous insistence on coercing 
the j)oasf4nts by raising forced loans of grain, 
('tc. He has, in his zeal for the American 
wiiirit, no use for the petisant^ not seeing with 
tlH‘ eyes of the mo(U>rn poet who sings of the 
land -serf : •* 

But as the turf divides, 

I see in the slow progress of Ids stride's 
Over the toppled clods and falling flowers, 
Tlio timeless, surly patience of the s<‘rf, 
Tliat moves tlie nearest to tlie nakt'd earth, 
And ploughs dowm palaees and thrones 

and towers. 

The man who did see this, with the (‘V(‘s 
of an inspired realism which clasps Imnds with 
the highi'St idcalisin on tlie mountain-lops of 
human tliought, was not Trotsky but Lenin, 
the iiKMunparably grraiter man. Trotsky has 
no use for the peasant, hut Russia, iinforturiately 
tor Id in, is a land of peasants. Tlu'y su pported 
the revolution because t}u?y wanted to fa' rid 
of a tyranny and a corrupt landlordism, and 
to become masters of tlie holds tlu'inselves 
tilled in the swi'atof their brow. But once th(*y 
had thrown ovor the anciiMit tyranny they 
were not going to give up tfu'ir lands for 
any Socialist state in the world, aiul the Soviet 
autliuritics, a mere handful of men, eould do 
nothing against their stubborn determination, 
their niimixu’s, and their powia- of enduranoe 
temjvered by txaituries of oppression. They 
w(‘re not gidng to feed tlie proh'tariat of the 
towns for the worthless paiier-money which 
was all that the Bolshevist could give them 
at one time. Their iinla'nding opposition 
eompcdled the Bolsheviki to see that if they 
wuntiHl to establish a Socialist republic 
eventually, it must he a repubiie of w'orkers 
and for an indefinite time to come. 

Lerdn, whose mastc^r-iniiul allowed no 
'principles’ to stand in his way, had grasped 
tlie situation in all its detail way back in 
1918, tluHigli he was prevented by the 
party until 1921 from sounding his masterly 
n^treat, whieii not only saved Russia from 
the deepest depths of economic disintegration 
hut saved the only Socialist republic from its 
death in the cradle. As the pace at which 
things are moving under the New^ Economic 
Policy of 1921, is one of the iraportint 


matters of difference between Trotsky and 
Stalin, let us pause and take a rapid survey 
of tlie economic condition of Russia before 
and after 1921. 

Until the year 1895, Russia was the 
happy hunting-ground of English and 
French capitalists. Then followed a fairly 
rapid process of industrial development 
which w^as arrested by tlie w^ar, which 
by removing six. million peasants from the 
land and harnessing her nascent industries 
to tin? task of turning out war-supplies 
hrouglit the country to the brink of economic 
ruin and starvation. Tiie corrupt and 
inefficient administration of the Tsar made 
the deficit on the Budget amount to 7() 
per cent, of the expenditure in 1916, and 
in the winter of 1916-17 brought on a severe 
food crisis in the towns due to the breakdowui 
of the Tiaiisport System. The Doiietz coal 
region (\viii(.‘li jirodiiees 71 per e(:*nt. of 
Russia's cf)al supply) and Baku were lost 
to the (lermans. Fuel shortage liroiiglit on 
a sliortago of raw^ materials, of metal and 
(?ngiru?(‘ring lu’Ofluets ami a more eomph'te 
breakdown of tra»isport. Tlio diserganisation 
caus(‘d by w^oj-kers' (‘ontrol and tlie active 
liostility of the teclmiciaiis and enginetTs 
forct'd the Sta.t(' to hike ovi'i* control of 
industries before it wns really in a position 
to do so, and against its w'ishes. Frmn 1918 
to 1920 tlu' country was in a state of civil 
war, and 'wnr communism’ ruthlessly 
controlled tlie broken-down resources of the 
unfortunate country. All the forces of 
capitalism w ithin tlu' country, in England, in 
France, in America and in the wdielping little 
puppy-states under tlunr timmb, conspired 
to rob Russia of the "breathing space” wdiich 
was all that the Bolshevists asked for to 
re-organise tlie country from the w^anton 
damage done to it by the criminal heart- 
lessness of the last years of a lieart- 
less regime. The situation was rendered 
all tlie nioi'c critical by the refusal 
of the peasants to feed the town proletariat, 
which could not, because of the industrial 
drimele, manufacture tlie things needed liy 
the peasant in return for his grain. 

Now-^ the Bolshevists, in the first flusli ol 
victory, had thought that they could socialise 
industry at once, forgetting how far Russia 
stood in economic organisation fi-om that 
advanced stage of capitalism in wliich accord- 
ing to Marx, a country is ripe’ to pass, by 
means of a proletariat revolution, into social- 
ism. Iit?nin soon saw this error, and showed 
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it up with scathing relentlessness. *lf some 
Communists,” he said, ‘"thought the organisa- 
tion of a Socialistic state was possible in three 
years, they were dreamers.” In face of this 
and similar utterances, it is sheer nonsense 
to say, as does the author of BmohiHan and 
Cmmter-Revohiiion in Hungary (who is a noted 
with approval by Norman Angeli in ^Musi 
Briiam trofvd the Moseoiv BoaiV'). 

“The recovery of Russia has nothing to 
do with the elaboration of a semi-communistic 
system, but in the clandestine re-miro- 
(ivcHoti of capitalist economy.” 

(Italics mine—J. J. V.) 

“Clandestine re-introduction” ? Lenin was 
not a mealy-moutlied Macdonaldist, or a bully- 
ing imperialist seeking to cover a forced 
climb-down, to introduce or re-introduce 
anything clandestinely. He could aftbrd to 
acknowledge the most ‘Himalayan blunder’ 
freely, unreservedly without the lefist sem- 
blance of equivocation, as only the greatest 
caji do, as our Mahatma Gandhi has done ; 
{iiid in spite of the knowledge that it will 
be abused by interested parties and by the 
fools whom these can gull into repeating 
their words with an air of comic sapiency. 
1 quote further from an article of Lenin’s pub- 
lished in the Labour Monthly (July 1921) 
and quoted by Bertrand Russell in his 
Prosprefs of Jndusirial OiriUsaih^^^ 

“State capitidism is incomparably higher 
r( 0 )/o)nmilly than our present economic 
system (/. c. of Russia in 1921). Socialism is 
impossible without large capitalist techni- 
que. Socialism is impossible without the 
domination of the proletariat in the State 

Our poverty and ruin are such that we 
cannot immediately establish large State 
Socialist Factory Production. 

It is neces.sary to a certain extent to 
assist the re-establishment of small industry 
which does not require machinery. 

What is the result of dl this ? Funda- 
mentally, we get a certain amount (if only 
local) of Free Trade, a revival of the petty 
bourgeoisie and capitalism. This is undoubted, 
and to close one’s eyes to it would be 
ridiculous,” 

This is Lenin’s analysis. It is straight- 
forward and precise. Is this a “clandestine 
re-introduction of the capitalist economy ?” 
I leave the reader to judge. 

Another absurd contention (whose shallow- 
ness must be exposed if we are to understand 
the real nature of N B P) is that because 
Lenin did not drive the exhausted economic 
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forces of Russia to final and irrevocahle 
disaster, for the pedantic satisfaction of acting 
up to Marxist dogma (Marx did not and 
could not foresee the circumstances that 
faced Lenin with sphinx-like relentlessness) 
therefore he abandoned Socialism. We shall 
see if there is any substance in this inter- 
pretation of N E P ; meanwhile it is sufiir 
cient to note that it is not foimulated by 
left-wingers but cried from the hous€»-tops 
by capitalists, and those who are ‘making the 
world safe’ for them by their control of the 
unfortunate Becond Intornational —'Macdonal- 
dists and labour-imperialists. Obviously, one 
is tempted to ask why, if this is so, do the 
capitalists not ecstatically embrace the Russians, 
as erring broth(nvs wlio had gone astray but 
have now com(? back to the true faitfi ? The 
cunt of it, one would think, is obvious, but 
the right-wing Tjaboiir leaders of England, 
parrot-like, take up the cry, and Norman 
Angeli pushes the absurdity further by 
charging Trotsky with admitting ‘gradualism’ 
in his own country (thus equating ‘gradualism’ 
with N E P and denying the existence of 
the proletarian dictatorship in Russia !) but 
keeping ‘his Marxism for export’ 

Trotsky’s attack on Stalin and his party 
rests on liis interpretation of the theory of 
‘permanent revolution.’ I shall let him 
explain this in his own words. “This ratijer 
abstruse designation was intended to convey 
the idea tliat the Russian revolution, though 
in the immediate future forced to realise 
certain bourgeois aims, could not stop at 
that....on the contrary, it must, at the very out- 
set, make the most deei.sive inroads into the 
domains both of feudal and capitalist property. 
Such a ctiori would liavo led to hostile 
c/dlisions* not only with the bourgeois groups, 
but likewise with tlie peasant masses. Tlie 
contradictions inherent in the position of a 
workers’ government functioning in a back- 
ward country wliere the large majority of 
tlie population is composed of peasants, can 
only bo liquidated on an international scale, 
in the arena of a world-wide proletarian 
revolution.” 

Stalin is too lax both in his domestic and 
in his foreign policy — this is the gravamen of 
Trotsky’s charge, which he repeats with 
tireless insistence. He (Stalin) has let the 
peasants have the better of the “hostile 
collisions” between them and the city pro- 
letariat, thus weakening the Dictatorship of 
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the Proletariat Writing a ‘Postface’ in 1922 
to the new edition of his Programme of Peace, 
he says, “We have not yet succeeded in 
building iit\ a Socialist state, indeed we have 
not even begun dmng so yef^* and further on 
“a steady rise of socialist economy in Russia 
will not be possible until after the victory 
of the proletariat in the leading countries” — 
which victory, Trotsky dogmatically asserts, 
will take place in ten years or so at the 
outside. It is essential, says he, to get the 
other countries to launch a proletarian 
revolution, for “in the absence of direct 
state-supportf on tlie part of the European 
proletariat, the Russian working-class will 
not be able to keep itself in pow€U’ and to 
transform its temporary rule into a stable 
socialist dictatorship. No doubt as to the 
truth of this is possible,” 

Stalin has no difficulty in showing that 
all this is rank heresy, by contrasting it 
with Lenin’s views. Lenin in 1922, said in 
his pamphlet ‘Co-operation’ : — 

‘in actual fact, all the means of large- 
scale production are in the hands of the 
State, and the powers of the State are in the 
hands of the proletariat ; there is the alliance 
of this same proletariat with the many 
millions of middle and poor peasants ; there 
is the assured leadership of those peasants 
by the proletariat. Have we not already,^ 
here and now, all the means for making out 
of the co-operatives, out of tiie co-operatives 
alone, . . . all the nieam requmte for the 
esiahlidimmt of a fully socialised society? 
Of course we have not yet established a 
socialist society; but wc have all the meam 
reqfdsite for its establishment.'’ And again 
“out of the Russia of the N. E. P. shall arise 
a socialist Russia.” So, whereas Trotsky 
thinks that the steady rise of socialist 
economy is not j)ossible without direct 
State-support from the other European 
countries turned Socialist, Lenin relies on 
Russian effort alone and tiiinks that although 
a proletarian victory in othei’ lands will 
considerably help Russia and put it out of 
the ginve and constant dangers of foixdgn 
invasion, all the means requisite for the 
establish nient of socialism are already there 
in N E P ; in the joint dictatorship of 
urban and country workers (whose alliance 
is called the ‘Sraychka’ or leash by which 
dogs are held); in co-operatives; in. electri- 
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fication. Trotsky speaks only of the ‘hostile 
collision’ of the urban and rural workers. 

What truth is there in Trotsky’s charge 
that progress towards socialisation is too 
slow ? Stalin gives figures to prove the 
steady and substantial economic recovery of 
Russia under progressive State-oontinl, a 
fact which is attested by Mr. Maurice Dobb, 
lecturer in economics, Cambridge University, 
in his coldly impartial and well-documented 
book ‘Russian Economic Development,’ which 
has been treated very respectfully by the 

capitalist press of England. After the terrible 
breakdown of Russia, of which some idea 
has been given in this article, we find that 
“Russian production is above the pre-war 
level in spite of shorter hours and higher 
wages, whilst that of Great Britain, with 
a lower standard of life (than the pre-war 
standard — J. eT. Y.) for her workers, remains 
below pre-war.” Industrial production in 
Russia is about 10 per cent above and 
agricultural production about d per cent 
above pre-war level, althougli a very high 
proportion of retail trade is still in tin? 
private hands, 95*9 per cent of large-scale 
industries, as well as all foreign trade, 

shipping and banking are State-owned. 
Internal wholesale trade is 91*9 per cent 
State-controlled, State and Co-()i)erative and 
retail trade is 64.5 per cent Mr. Dobb 
states that Russia is ‘saving 8 per cent of 
her national income i.e. using 8 per cent 
of it to increase her capital equipment. But 
the main point is that tlie workers are in 
power and that the capitalistic elements of 
economy are jealously kept down by the State 
until they can l)e finally eliminated altogetliei-. 

In the foreign field, says Stalin, Trotsky 
again ignores Lenin’s view that “Irregularity 
in economic and political developJiient is an 
hivariahle law of capitalism. It is, therefore, 
possible for socialism to triumph at the? 
outset in a small number of capitalist 
countries, nay even in one alone.” That is, 

capitalism is doomed, but there will be in 

the general movement of decay, local advances, 
which, says Stalin, Trotsky mistakes for a 
consolidation of the general capitalistic 
position. The contradictions inherent in 
capitalism; the international trade-jealousies, 
the financial oppressions, by the ‘spoilers,’ 
of the ‘spoiled’ (the two camps in which 
capitalism has divided the world) are, says 
SMin, weakening and breaking up capitalism, 
whereas Soviet Russia is growing stronger. 
Trotsky fails to realise, he says, (1) the 
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internal strength of the Russian Revolution, 

(2) the incalculable support of the workers 
of the West and the peasants of the East, 

(3) the cancer that is gnawing at the vitals 


of imperialism. In short, as Lenin Mingelf 
had said, Trotsky is ‘not a Bolshevist r-^ihe 
worst thing, I suppose, that one eouid say 
to Trotsky. 


’ GERMAN LITERATURE SINGE THE WAR 

By JULIAN (iUMPERZ AND AGNES SMEDLBY 


I N this siiort account of Gorman literature, 
we do not attempt to toll of tlie lives, 
loves, or books of interesting authors, of 
their peculiar habits and dress, or of the 
Cafes they can be found in. Our attempt, 
instead, is to trace some currents in German 
literature as well as different streams of 
thought originating in the development of 
the country after the War. 

The new generation of writers who 
represent modern literature in G(‘rmany to-day 
matured during the War. Most of these 
writers wore either participants, or largely 
influenced, by a school of writing that has 
gone down in tlie text-books under the name 
of Expressionism. The writers of this school 
were in opposition to traditional literary 
forms. Their revolt, at first only literary, 
tended, with the beginning of the German 
Revolution, to develop into a social and 
political revolt, many of these authors taking 
an active part in the clash of social forces 
and opinions that were prevalent in the 
period up to the stabilization of the German 
Republic. 

Shortly before and during the War a 
general discontent was fomenting in politics 
and was finding expression in literature. 
Writers were attempting, in various forms, 
to criticize the submission and servility of 
the middle and upper classes, to ridicule the 
big and petty officials in and out of ofiice who 
had titles but no heads, and whose greatest 
pride was the possession of a badge or a 
medal. Among these writers was Heinrich 
Mann, the brother of the more celebrated 
'Hioraas Mann, who wrote a series of novels 
intended as a sort of encyclopaedia of 
criticism. In one novel, Ber Untertan, (The 
Inferioij he treated a type whose develop- 
ment lie considered inevitable under the 
system of the goose-step : a man who cring- 


ingly permitted himself to bci trodden upon 
and who in turn trod upon those beneath 
him. Another one of many similar writers 
was Hasenclever, who saw the conflict between 
the old forces in Germany and the rising 
tide of mass discontent during the War in 
the form of an eternal antagonism between 
fathers and sons, a theme tliat is quite as old 
as literature itself, but which at the time, as 
ever>"body felt, was but another way of 
expressing revolt. 

This general discontent which had been 
accumulating even before the War, was 
intensified by the conditions during the War 
itself, a fact that was fevealed in the out- 
spoken pacifist tendency of the Expressionist 
School of writers dominant in Germany at 
the time. Young writers, facing the atroci- 
ties and terrible depravity of the War, did 
not hide their eyes from the tmth that 
mankind is depraved to-day, but still uttered 
a protest, a declaration of faitli as it were, 
that mail is innately good. One of the 
outstanding personalities of this group was 
Leonhard lYank, known previously for two 
novels of a very high literary quality. At 
the same time Franz Werfel expressed 
similar emotions in poetiy. 

In the first few years after the close of 
the War, anti- War feeling in so far as it found 
expression in literature, was limited to a few 
poems and dramas. During this period 
German writers produced no irapoiiunt anti- 
War fiction, as did their French, English, or 
American colleagues. Altliough translatious 
of anti-War novels continued to be quite 
successful, it was only six or seven years 
later that such fiction was being produced by 
German writei’s themselves. One of the most 
briUiant anti-War novels writtiMi by a German 
is Arnold Zweig’s The Cme of Sergmnt 
Grisha, ji hook that has swept the country. 
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reality. Joseph Roth gives vent to this ten- and mediocrity connected with new^indnstri 
deucy; He represents a generation which ism called foii:h on the other hand ^ a m 
happened to return from the War, and whose of eroticism. The tender secrets of tlie he 
attitude is summed up in his own words: ^rere shifted below the waiswine. JS obo 
“We forgive nothing, we forgot. ...We do who just takes a casual glance at the bo 
not revolt, we do not accuse, we do not and magazine stalls can help but be aware 
defend : we expect nothing, dread nothing... this. .. . • i 

If scepticism did not infer participation, I The new censorship law that was intend 
would say we are sceptics. But we participate to stay the tide of rising immorality’ 
in nothing” literature, wiis used cldefly, as radical write 

The demand for reality contributed to the point out, as a weapon not against licentioi 
success of Emil Ludwig’s biographies, of literature, but against social and politic 
which the best known have been translated criticism. 

into almost all other languages. Ludwig is All in all, no great writers wdio were nc 
the outstanding representative of German knowm before the War have been develope 
democracy wdiich adores America and every- since the birth of the Kepublic. But w 
thing American. His capacity for draining may venture to predict that if the presen 
the ^hunian interest stuff” out of faded and Republic is going to last, it is bound ti 
dusty documents of history appears a literary develop an art and a literature of its owi 
equivalent of American business efficiency that will mirror its achievements as com- 
which is guiding the Qprmaii Republic on munity accomplishments, and implant the 
its way to normalcy. general feeling that the golden age of tin 

Standardization and the extreme dullness few is the paradise of all. 


A NEW TYPE OF VISHNU FROM NORTH BENGAL 

Ev RANI GOPAL MAJUMDAR, m.a, 


I N the hne collection of sculptures presented 
by Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray, M. A., of 
Dighapatiya to the Rajshahi Museum in 
1926 there is one which is of particular 
interest. It comes from Kalandarpur in 
Bogra District (Museum No. 661 ; size 32 by 
loU inches). A preliminary account of it has 
been published by me in the Annual Report 
of the Varendra Research Sonety for 1925- 
26y p. 3 of ‘Note on Additions.’ A detailed 
account will, 1 hope, interest scholars. 

As will appear from the accompanying 
illustration (Fig. 1), the sculpture represents 
a deity wearing a long garland reaching to 
the knees with four hands bearing respectiyejy 
sankha (‘conch’), chakra (‘discus’), gemt 
(‘mace’) and pndma (‘lotus’). He can therefore 
be no other than Tishnu. Regarding some of 
his attributes a few remarks are necessary. 
The lump in the lower right haPd evidently 
represents aj lotus-bud. The discus is placed 
A’ertically on a lotus, the stalk of wffiich is 
held by the figure in his upper right hand. 


In his upper left hand is another lotus-stalk 
and the mace is laid horizontally on the 
lotus. Ordinarily, these attributes do not 
surmount lotuses, but are held directly by the 
hands, the ‘mace’ I’epresented as a thick 
long staff being held in a vertical po.sition. 
In the present case, however, being placed 
horizontally on the lotus the mace has been 
represented as a ferule with thick ends. The 
corrugated araalaka pattern at the two ends 
form the distinctive feature of the symbol for 
mace. The id^mtity of this attribute will be clear 
by comparison with a similar image in Rajshahi 
Museum as noted hereafter. For mace and 
discus placed on lotus attention may be drawn 
to two Vishnu images from near Sagar-dighi in 
Murshidabad District, Bengal, iDustrated in 
the Handbook to the Sculptures in the 
Musmm of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
(Calcutta, 1922), Pis, XXIV and XXV ; also 
R. D. Banerji, Banglar Itihas, vol. I, plates 
26 and 27. 

The deiiy-in Fig, 1 has four male attendants. 
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A New Type op YisaKtf 



L New Vishnu Ttnaj^e from Kalandarpur 
(Boj?rti Disti-ict) 



Mutilated Vishnu rmaj^e from Mahi-Santosli 
(Uinajpur District) 


M them the one that stands next to 
liini on the right carries (above the shoulder) 
I discus on lotus and the one tiiat stands 
u>xt to him on the left, a conch similarly 
•estijig on lotus. They are to be identified 
ts Ayudhapurushas, Similar Ayudliapurushas 
appear as attendants of Vishnu instead of his 


3. Back of mutilated Vishnu 
Image fix)?n Mahi-Santosli 
(Dinajpui* District) 



4. tVagment of Dancing Siva Image 
fmm Vtoijampur 
(DaccA BISstrict) 


wives Lakshmi and Sarasvati, in the two 
images from near Sagai’-dighi. 

What adds considerably to the interest of 
the sculpture are two small figures, namely 
a t^vo-armed male figure seated iji meditation 
above Vishnu’s bead and a six-armed dancing 
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male fig’ure below Vishnu’s lotus seat. Seated 
%ure occxuTWg in the same composition with 
Vishnu is a novelty in Bengal sculpture, 
although it is not rare ih the sculptural 
remains of other provinces. For instance 
there is quite a number of Vishnu images 
in the Mathura Museum, in all of which a 
couple of seated figures appear above the 
head of Vishnu. They have been identified 
by Dr. Vogel as Brahma and Siva, and 
the images have been described as representa- 
tions of the Hindu trinity (Catalogue of 
the Arck Museum at Mathura, pp. 94, 98, 99, 
102 etc, and cf. a seated figure above the 
head of a Vaisbnavi image. Ibid, PL XVII, 
Xo.D, 6). It is very probable that the 
present sculpture from Xorth Bengal, which 
has a seated figure above Vishnu’s head and 
a dancing figure below his lotus-seat, 
represents the same conception, the seated figure 
at the top representing the god Brahma and the 
dancing figure at the bottom the god Siva. 
Usually Vishnu occupies a position between 
his two divine eonfreres, and this sculpture 
is quite in accord with this convention. 

Tliis view finds a strange confirmation 
in a similai’ sculpture (Museum Xo. 302) 
which was brought to the Kajshahi Museum 
from Muhi-Santosh in Dinajpur District, some 
20 miles west of Kalandarpur in 1916 
(Fig. 2). This sculpture is sadly mutilated. 
The middle portion representing the trunk 
of Vishnu and the upper triangular portion 
of the back slab are cut away, evidently to 
adapt the slab for use in a Mahammadan 
structure, as the Arabesque ornamentation 
on its back clearly shows (Fig. 3). The 
upper portion, which in all probability con- 
tained a seated figure as in the Kalandarpur 
image is cut away, but the dancing figure 


at the bottom remains intact showing thai 
the two sculptures depict the same subject, 
namely the trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva. In the Mahi-Santosh Vishnu ig 

attended by Lakshmi, Sar^vati and Daruda 
and holds the mace, which is a tall one, in 
a vertical position (see Mg. 2); ® dancing 
figure in the Mahi-Santosb sculpture has four 
hands, while that in the Kalandarpur one has 
six. But each, it should be noted, holds a 
bow and arrow, as found in the representa- 
tions of Siva in his Samharaniurti or 
attitude of destruction^ (Cf. Tripurantaka- 
mnrti in Eiettients of Hindu Iconography, 
vol. II, part 1, p. 168 et. seq.) This destruc- 
tive attitude would be in perfect harmony 
with the Trimurti conception, for Brahma is 
supposed to be the Creator, Vishnu, the 
Preserver and Siva, the Destroyer of the 
world. That the dancing figure represents 
Siva is deducible also from the fact that in 
both the sculptures the two uppermost arms 
of the deity on the right and the left are 
lifted over the head and touch each other. 
This is exactly how the two uppermost arms 
of a deity are treated in sculpture from 
Vikramapur, Dacca District (Fig. 4, Rajshahi 
Museum, Xo. 75) about whose identity as 
the Dancing Siva there is no doubt. 

Both the Vishnu images mentioned above 
bear donative inscriptions in Proto-Bengali 
characters of about the 12th century A,I). 
That on the Kalandarpur image mentions 
probably the name of a donor Sadhaka- 
Lalasingha. The inscription on the broken 
image from Mahi-Santosh which contains the 
names of two donors runs thus : Om danapaii 
Dim Om dmmpati Budko, i.e. *the donor 
Divo (Divya) and the donor Budho 
(Budha).’ 


STERLING LOAN AND EMERGENCY CURRENCY 

By B. RAMACHANDEA RAU 


R ise in the Bank rate to seven per cent, 
decline of the cash balances of the 
Imperial Bank, the issue of Emergency 
Currency up to nine crores of rupees, against 
hmidjies, ad hoc securities and sterling 
securities and the outflow of silver rupees 
into circulation in connection with crop 


movements need not be referred to in detail. 
Further developments may point out that 
the twelve crore limit of emergency currency 
would not suffice in the near future. 
Stringent conditions are appearing in the 
money-market and the money rates would 
have risen higher in the absence of the 
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weekly purchase of Sterlm^ by the Govern- 
ment of India. But short-term credits are 
not so easily available at the present moment 
at such reasonable rates as were available in 
the first fortnight of December, 1928. 

Since the suggestion was made* that a 
portion of the Sterling loan of £10 ms 
(say £4 ms) should be utilized for purchasing 
Sterling securities, it is essential to understand 
the desirability of this procedure. If the 
finance needed lor moving the staple crops 
is large or even if it were to continue to be 
the same as in the past, which might not 
be, for prices . are on a lower level for the 
present, recourse to the twelve crore limit 
might not suffice and in order to secure 
emergency currency the sterling loan sugges- 
tion was mooted and it was perhaps carried 
out for this purpose, and also perhaps to 
repay the maturing sterling treasury bills. 

The practice of securing emergency 
currency by floating long-term loans is 
certainly vicious and has to be condemned 
as a makeshift device to be resorted to only 
in the last contingency. 

As there are other alternatives thrown 
open to the Secretary of State to repay the 
maturing Sterling treasury bills the floating 
of a long-term loan for this purpose is 
inexplicable and cannot be justified on any 
accepted canons of public finance. There is 
first tlie choice of floating further Sterling 
treasury bills to repay the maturing ones. 
Secondly, there is the possibility of utilizing 
the Gold Standard Reser\’e for meeting the 
teraporaiy requirements and after the pressure 
is over the readjustment of funds can be 
carried out as soon as possible. This was 
actually suggested by Sir M. Hailey wlien 
he was the finance member in 1919-1920. 

Similarly the Gold Standard Reserve can 
be made to help the Paper Cun*ency Reserve 
during the fag-end of the stringent money 
sea^m if after exhausting the present 
available limit of twelve crores of emergency 
currency the demand remains unsatisfied. 
Either the gold or the Sterling securities ip 
the Gold Standard Reserve can be added to 
the Home Branch of the P. C. Reserve and 
mper currency issued against the same. 
The Indian Legislature will easily sanction 


_ * Bee the editorial in “The Statesman” of January 
o, ly29' — 

The ^vernment, however, say that die whole 
ot th©^ loan proceeds is to finance the c^apital 
exi^nditiire on %irma Railways and the repayment 
of the matunng Sterling treasuiy billsi 



the measure, if the Executive were to 
recommend it The limiting of the Gold 
Standard^ Reserve to £40 millions and gd^ng 
the remainder to the P. C. Reserve to Wipe 
out the created securities is too weR known to 
need any repetition here. IJnfoitPnately, it 
was annexed by the Finance Minister for 
covering the budget deficit and, no such use 
as was originally sanctioned was ever made. 
Though a logical separation of the two 
reserves exists there is often a shuffling of 
funds and the Government has too often 
operated on both the reserves for purposes 
distinctly alien to the original objects for 
which they were kept. The non-convertibility 
uses of the P. C. Reserve ne^d not be 
referred to on the present occasion. The 
above handsome gift of the G. S. Reserve 
has already been alluded to. So it would 
not be wrong to suggest a temporary use of 
a limited portion of the G. S. Reserve to 
meet the legitimate needs of the traders 
during the busy season. Until a complete 
amalgamation of both the reserves according 
to a comprehensive programme of currency 
reform is forthcoming, this use of the G. S. 
Reserve would not be unjustifiable. A resort 
to this in the busy season to a limited extent 
would not entail any dangerous consequences ; 
for exchange remains buoyed up by monetary 
stringency in the busy season and the 0. S. 
Reserve would not be called upon to per- 
form any duty whatsoever. 

This utilization of the G. S. Reserve 
would be far niore rational than the present 
questionable practice of issuing emergency 
currency against mi hoc securities. It is 
indeed true tiiat due readjustment is made 
as soon as the slack season sets in. The 
same thing would have to be done if the 
Gold Standard Reserve is di’awn upon for 
this purpose. As the suggestion to increase 
the emergency limit from twelve crores to 
twenty crores has been made it is essential 
to point out the impracticability of this 
suggestion. Even for the lower limit of 
twelve crores of rupees, the Imperial Bank is 
reduced to sore straits for obtaining the 
gjequine hundies. The very fact that of the 
twdve : crore limit some portion of the 
emer^ncy eurrency is issued against Sterling 
securities and ^ te speaks 

volttmes against the suggestion of rmsing the 
emergency currency Omit to twenty erbr^ 
against the deposit of hundies. Some other 
colkteral can be insisted up^ and againsi 
this the emergency; currency can be issued, 
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from his fellow men, and he was devoted to 
the work of removing from the untouchables 
in his own country the cruel shame and 
stigma which had been laid upon them by 
his own fcBow countomem To me person- 
ally bis memory remafBs as that of a man 
of God. He helped me more than I can 
possibly say by his own profound sense of 
the Unseen. To be with him and to share 
his companionship was to feel oneself near 
to God ; and it was always one of my 
greatest joys in Orissa to be in his company 


and to talk with him about spiritual 
things. V 

The pbor people of Orissa ate indeed tried* 
in the furnace of affliction. Not only have- 
they suffered from the calamities of flood 
and famine, but they have had also to suffer 
the loss, by death, of the one who loved 
them and sacrificed his life for their sake.. 
Our prayer will go up to God, that He will 
raise up in place of Gopabandhu a younger 
leader who shall be in turn the friend and* 
saviour of the poor. 


TRBmENT OF LOVE IN CLASSICAL SANSKRIT POETRY 

By SUSHIL KCTMAR DE 


T he same traits as we noticed in Amaru’s 
Sataka are also to be found in the later 
centuries of love-poems, among which 
that of Bhartrihari must be singled out not 
only for its poetic excellence, but also for 
the interest which attaches to the legends 
that have gathered round the mysterious 
personality of the author. As in the Safaka of 
Amaru, so in these miniature poems of 
Bhartrihari, ai’e embalmed in swift succession 
hundreds of sunny memories and hopes, 
flying thoughts and dancing feelings, brood- 
ing tenderness and darkening soitow ; and the 
same light of fancy plays over them impart- 
ing to them warmth and colour, life and 
beauty. In intensity, in range and in delicacy 
of expression the poems of Bhartrihari 
are perhaps inferior to those of Amaru, but 
there is a great deal of genuine emotion and 
honest utterance which lend to them a 
peculiar charm. In his care-free mood the 
y « »uthful poet wrote : 

When we see not our beloved, our one longing 
is for sight ; when seen, our one desire is the joy 
of anabiidc^ ; embraced, our one prayer is that our 
two bodies may be made one. 

But the poet who wrote this century of 
passionate verses is said to have also written 
two other centuries of poems on resignation 
and wise conduct ; and if we are to put any 
faith in the testimony of I-tsing Bhartrihari 
vacillated no less than seven times between 


the comparative charms of tlse monastery and 
the world. So we are told in the work: 
itself ; 

Either the beautiful woman, or the cave 

of the moimtains- 1 
Either youth, oi’ the forest ! 

An alx)de either on the sacied banks of the 

Gangers, or in the delightful embiuce- 
of a young woman ! 

Sentiments like these are scattered through- 
out the poem. That he was a man who went 
through the crosses and sorrows of love as 
well as its joys is apparent from the warn- 
ing he gives to those who thoughtlessly 
render themselve.s liable to love: 

I am telling the truth without any bias that in 
the seven worlds this is a fac‘-t that there is nothing: 
more delightful than a young woman, and nothing 
which 18 a gimter source of soitow to man. 

It is not love without any thought of the 
morrow wliich he depicts, love which would 
consider the world well lost ; for; the poet say& : 

The i»fith across the ocean of life would not be 
long, were not tliat women, those mighty unford- 
ablo streams, hinder the passage. 

and he cannot but regard love as a bondage, 
albeit a sweet bondage: 

Smiles, sentiment, liashfulness, timidity; h^- 
avei*ted and halt-turned glances, side-long looks*, 
loving words, jealousy, quarrel and playfulness : all 
these ure the ways by which women bind us. ■ 

If Amaru describes the emotions of love- 
and the relation o lovers, for tlieir own. sak 
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and without aay thought of c^ianeGting them 
with other asjpects pi life, Bhartrihari is too 
much occupied with life itself t^ forget that 
love and women are factors in life, factors 
which act more as hindrances than as helps. 
He figures the love^god as a fisher who casts 
women as a bait on the ocean of the world, 
catches men by the line of red lips and bakes 
them on the fire of desire. He warns the 
susceptible heart not to wander in the dread 
and hilly forest’ of woman’s beauty where 
traps are laid by the robber Love. And 
there Is no greater denunciation of women 
perhaps in the. whole range of Sanskrit poetry 
than in the famous verse which interrogates: 

AVho has created woman as a contrivance for 
tlio bondage of all living creatures : woman, who is 
tiie whirlpool of all doubt, the universe of indis- 
cipline. the abode of all daring, the receptacle of 
all evil, the deceitful soil of manifold distrust, the 
box of trickery and illusion, a poison coated with 
ambrosia, a hindi'ance to heaven and a way to the 
depth of hell? 

Verses like these anticipate and explain the 
frame of mind which made the poet waver 
between love and renunciation. 

This attitude of mind, which leaves no 
alternative between the world and the monas- 
tery, between love and renunciation, is how- 
ever not an individufil trait but seems to 
have influenced the general outlook of most 
Sanskrit poets, 'fhese two kinds of poets, 
poets of love and poets of renunciation, have 
tfiereforo flourished throughout the whole 
course of Sanskrit literature; and verses have 
been written which by means of dmthle 
eniente apply botli to the case of love and 
to the case of renunciation. There is 
no middle path — you must choose between 
enjoyment and resignation. It is partly 
for this reason and partly because of the 
theory that the sentiment evoked must 
always be relis liable that samhkoga or a 
liearty sense of enjoyment of the good things 
of life is a prominent characteristic of 
Sanskrit love-poetry in general. The poets 
were by no means men of ascetic or inelastic 
temper, nor had they taken upon themselves 
the mere materialism or the satiated ideality 
of modern love-poets ; but they had enough 
simplicity and integrity of feeling which 
made them grateful for the joys of this life 
but penitent when they had exceeded in 
enjoying them. In such an atmosphere the 
idea of Platonic love or of the so-oaUed 
intellectual love could not develop at all. There 
is only one instance in Sanskrit of warm 
friendship between man and wom^ in the 


charming picture of Patralekha, the iambukt^ 
kMrmka-vakmi to the Prince in Bana’s 
romance. But here also there is no sugges- 
tion of any feeling warmer than friendship 
and deep attachmentv;|^ developed into* 
that chivalrous Platonic love which ,6Up|>Kes- 
inspiration to much of mediaeval Eutopj^n 
poetry, but which in its ultimate anaif sis 
often turns out to he an excuse or a pleasing 
abstraction. The Sanskrit poets regard their 
passions as their own excuse for being, and 
do not pretend to represent them under an 
ideal glamour. 

For, they must have realized that love 
cannot live merely upon abstraction; it must 
have actualities to feed itself upon. It would 
be absurd indeed to suppose that these 
Sanskrit love-poems do not possess any touch 
of that idealism witliout which no poetry is 
poetry ; they have enough of idealism, but 
they do not live upon air. With these poets 
love is not a cold white ideal rising moon- 
like over the rapt vision of the love-sick 
shepherd-prince. It does not die in dreams, 
nor is it troubled with a deep philosophy 
nor bored with its own ideality, losing itself 
in tlie worship of a phantom-woman, or 
rising into mystic spirituality and indefinite 
pantheism. Nor is it sicklied over with the 
subtleties of decadent psychologists or with the 
subjective malady of modern love-poets. It 
is exasperatingly authentic and admirably 
plain-speaking. It does not talk about ideals 
and gates of heaven but walks on the earth 
and speaks of the insatiable hunger of the 
body and the exquisite intoxication of the 
senses. For these poets must have felt,, 
as every true passionate poet feels, that 
passion in its essence is not idealism which 
looks beyond the real, but idolatry which 
finds the ideal in the real. 

Love is therefore conceived in its concrete 
richness and variety, and not merely in its 
broad and ideal aspects. The dominant 
conception of love in Sanskrit figures it as an 
overmastering force which entering into a 
man’s body permeates it so completely that 
he is no longer able to control his impulses 
or his actions. It was popularly conceived as 
a particular phase of ‘possession” and 
described by the poets as a form of disease 
or madness. “How can the fire of love be 
allayed” exclaims one poet “the cool pearl 
bracelet, the wet garment, the leaf of the lotus^ 
the rays of the frosty moon, th^ refreshing 
sandal-paste,— all add fuel to the flame. ” 
Even the higbest gods are not immune 





Tishnu cannot but bear Ijakshmi on bis 
bi^ast, Siva bears Oauri as the better-h^ 
of his person, aiwJ it is to earn this good 
fortune that Brahn^^.has been practising 
austerities from his |||||^P {Sakt^ama/yand, 
X. 42). In those lytsp^ve is seldom des- 
cribed as something ethereal, but always 
depicted as a definite sensation or feeling in 
its concrete form and direct appeal. The 
poet takes body and soul together, although 
the essential realism of his passion makes 
him put a larger emphasis on the body, and 
love appears more as self-fulfilment than as 
self-abnegation. In this preference of the body, 
however, there is nothing debasing. To Dante 
the supreme realities were mirrored in the 
divine form of Beatrice. Even from the con- 
tact of sense and the touch of the earth, 
Love in Sanskrit poetry springs Antaeus-like 
into fuller being ; from the stoaw and dross 
of a sophisticated consciousness it breaks into 
a pervading and purifying flame. 

This attitude explains, to a certain extent, 
what has been often condemned as too 
sensual or even gross in Sanskrit love-poetry. 
The point is too often forgotten that what 
we have here is not the love of the analytic 
or self-questioning lover, nor the refined 
rapture of the complacent idealist. It cannot 
be denied that there is a tendency in these 
old-time poets of seasoning their poems cmi 
mn&re with what modern taste would consider 
to be indelicacies or audacities of expression; 
but to condemn these franker and simpler 
moods of the passion, where they are not 
deliberately gross or vulgar, or to find in 
them an immoral tendency is unjust and 
canting prudery. The standards and limits 
■of propriety as well as of prudery are 
different for different people ; but coarseness 
or vulgarity must be approved or condemned 
only in ooniiexion with immorality, or on 
purely artistic grounds. Comparing Sanskrit 
poetry with European classical literature in 
this respect, a Western critic has very sagely 
remarked that '‘there is all the world of 
difference between what we find in the great 
poets of India and ihe frank delight of 
Martial and Petronius in their descriptions of 
irnmoi^l scenes.” In this respect however, 
as also in respect of the growing artificiality 
of form and decline in t^te, a distinction 
must be made between the earlier and later 
Sanskrit Poetry. In later poetry the elaborate 
description of love-sports, such as we find in 
Bharavi, Ma|^a and their Innumerable 
followers (including the composers of later 


hhmmsh is certainly embarrassing and 

offensive to a refined taste; doubt tliis 
grossness is partly conventional, springing 

from a time-honoured poetic convention which 
delights habitually in minute and highly 

flavoured descriptions of feminine beauiy and 
the delights of love ; but the natural coarse- 
ness of the earlier poetry, which none but 
those who are touched by an attitude of 
self-righteousness will fail to appreciate, must 
be distinguished from this polished, factitious 
and perhaps all the more regrettable 

indecency of later writings. The later love- 
poetry was, no doubt, made the ready means 
of a display of the author’s full knowledge 
of the Kama-sastra, but what these later 
polished court-poets lacked was the naive 
exuberance or bonhomie of earlier poetry, its 
easy and frank expression of physical affec- 
tion in its exceedingly human (and not 
merely sensual) aspect, as well as the terrible 
sincerity of its primal sensations, which are 
naturally gross or grotesque as being nearer 
life. The excuse of convention cannot alto- 
gether condone the finical yet flaunting 
sensuality of later pictures. Even Indian 
critics are sometimes not sparing in their 
censure of the vulgarity of some of tliese 
poems, and one of them goes so far as to 
take Kalidasa to task for a breach of propriety 
in painting the love-adventures of the divine 
pair in his Kurnara-smnhhavct. The theorists 
condemn coarseness or vulgarity, but 
curiously enough they do not disapprove of 
the conventional or artistic indecency which 
was admitted by a developed but deplorable 
taste and which is all the more offensive 
because of its very refinement. 

This tendency of Sanskrit love-poetry 
towards a highly erotic description of femi- 
nine charms and its essentially realistic view 
of love as a passion explain partly the Indian 
conoeption and ideal of feminine beauty. The 
physical charms of men are seldom directly 
described ; but those of women are profusely 
and frequently depicted with a passionate 
intensity of detail. Most of these descriptions, 
no doubt, follow an established literary 
convention and the stereotyped pi'escripti'ons 
of the sciences of Erotics and Poetics. Of 
such a type is the very elaborate but insipid 
description extending over a full canto oi 
the physical charms of Damayanti in 
Sriharsha’s Naishadha, which belongs to a 
more sophisticated age. But generally speaking 
the descriptions are lively and often very 
poetic, in spite of its conventional limitations 
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It is remwiabte, however, , Uwt in describing 
femimne charms, only BticJi details are 
selected as have a frank sexnal appeal, hut 
at the same time the Sanskrit poets are not 
blind to the spiritual beauty which transcends 
mere physical charms. . , , 

Tho poets did not naturally admire fatn^s 
but preferred a girlish and gracefully skm 
but developed figure. The complex^ 
often likened to pure gold or turmenc, is 
seldom directly' desoribed, except in the e^e 
of the woman who is pale froin me 
pangs of separation and who^e paleness 
gives scope to- many a fanciful compamon 
with the whiteness of silv^ the 
greyness of the Uivali ^fruit. Masses 
of jet black hair, often set with flowers^ are 
admired and compared to a swarm of bees, 
a mass of blue lotus or a heap of soft 
peacock-plumes ; but some would prefer 
curls (kuntalaka) playing over the forehead. 
The serpent-like beauty of the braid 
described, but one poet takes it to be the 
chastising whip of the love-god. Kalidasa 
gives a fine expression to the sexual appeal 
of the woman’s hair when he says : 

In the hair of the young damsels, unbraidal 
poHuniod and still wet after a bath, and decxirated 
with the evening jasinine, the god ot . love 
regained his strength which had been dimimshed 
oy the departure of the spnng {Raghu xvi. oO). 

But curiously enough, we have little 
description of the forehead, although the 
artificial decoration of the tilaka^ a peculiarly 
Indian practice, is not forgotten. One poet 
says ecstatically : 

No bracelet on the arms, no anldet on the feet, 
no garland on the head,*— and yet the little decom- 
tion of black musk on the forehead holds me 
essence of world’s beauty. The Creator placed on 
the expanse of her forehead the ali-surpassmg 
n^rk,—or is it the sesd of approval of the gi’eat 
king, the love-god ? 

The glances are often described ^ physi- 
cal emanations from the eye which makes 
its way to the eye of the beloved, and 
thence like shafts of Cupid, falls upon thO 
victim’s heart. The poet of the Sritigara- 
exchims : 

Truly this maiden is a himtress : hei* brews are 
like the bow, her gtooes are the shafts, while my 
heart is the deer fliey fall upon. 

Another poet implores the fair one not 
to put ooHyrium on her eye-lashes ; the 
shafts of her glances are dteady deadly, why 
besmear them with poison ? But the natural 
and manifold beaftty of the eyes and glances 
as an index to inward emotion makes such 


a direct appeal that the poets very seldom 
allow rhetorical subtleties to get Ihe better 
of them and obscure ^ 
their description* Now accompanied by a 
playful arching otJ|| eye-<hrows and.now 
weighed down with dancing 
with glee and now Mmid with an unknown 
fear, now moving languidly and now expand- 
ing like a bud, now soft with tenderness 
and now sportive with an affectation of 
coquetry, now directed with childlike frank- 
ness and now averted with coy embanass^ 
ment, now wide-open with eagerness and 
aow half-closed with deep feeling, now red 
and frowning with anger and now misty 
and wet with tears,— the poets love to 
describe the • glances along with all the 
phases of emotion which they betray. 

In the same way the smile and the red 
lips receive fine poetic treatment as a 
stimulus of love. The weU-known verse of 
Kalidasa sums up the usual conception thus : 

If a flower were contained in a fresh twig, or 
a pearl in a transparent coral, then they might have 
imitated her fair smile spreading beautifully over 
her red lips. 

Rows of well-formed teeth, pearl-like, 
jasmine-white or shapely like the seeds of the 
pomegranate, are praised. But the beauty of 
the nose or the ear does not find many 
admirers, although the ornaments on the 
nose or the ear ai*e not forgotten. We have 
found only one verse which is worth quoting 
in tliis connexion : 

Some poets liken the nose to the sesainum- 
blossom, otliers to the beak of the parrot ; but to 
me it seems tliat near his flower-bow the love- 
god has placed his quiver in the sliape of a soft 
ketaka-lGai. 

In the same way the cheeks are seldom 
directly described, but only when they are 
pale with grief, flushed with anger or red 
with shame. A well-shaped neck is preferred, 
and in its slenderness and symmetry it is 
compared to that of the swan, while the 
three delicate lines or marks on the neck, 
indicative of good fortune, make the poets 
indulge in a lanciful compariscn with the 
curves* on the au^icious conch-shell. Madhava 
oompisres Malati’s face with the neck 
repeat^ly turned back to the expanded lotus 
with its stem twisted round. How can the 
Sanskiit poets omit ! reference to the twig- 
like arms, tiiiC lover’s repose as well as Ms 
bondage, whose tenderness rivals the softness 
of lotus-stalk, whose slenderness can 
only be compart' to the beauty of tho 
imiling creeper and which, when placed 
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round the neck, revives a man, but, taken 
destroys his life ? The poets are 
•certainly enthusiastic in their description of 
the full-orbed bosom inadequately borne by 
the slender limbs ; common compari- 

sons are to a pair Si^^lden cups or I’ound 
water-jars, the rounded prominences on the 
elephant’s forehead, peaked hills, cakravaka 
birds, lotus-buds, pomegranates, jujubes and 
niyrobalans. But one poet wittily says : 

Some say tliat her breasts are like the promi- 
nences on the forehead of the love-god’s elephant : 
some liken them to a pair of golden cups : while 
ethers think that they are Jotus-buds on the lake 
of her heart In my mind the belief is firm that 
the love-god, after conquering the three worlds, 
placed his pair of drums upside down. 

In this connection the beauty of the 
neoklaee coming down gracefully to the 
bosom charms the poet who envies its good 
fortunes in having its station round the 
neck and on the heart of the beloved. The 
waist must be thin, the navel deep, and the 
thighs plump and cool like the plantain-tree. 
The knot which ties up the garment at the 
waist has inspired many an erotic verse, of 
which Ealidasa’s description of the bashful 
Taksha-Jadies in his Meghaduta may he 
taken as typical : 

When the quick hands of the ardent lovers 
•Ciasfc aside the garment, already loosened by the 
untying of its knot the bashful and bewildered 
Taksha-c^insols throw a handful of scented dust, 
fruitlessly, at^ the rich lamp-Jike jewels, which 
bum with a liigh flame. 

But it is somewhat curious that Sanskrit 
poets insist upon heavy and prominent hips 
and buttocks, which need not always be a 
mark of beauty. It is also remarkable that 
although tlie lotus-like beauty of the feet 
is a common and hackneyed dlusion, while 
the tinkling of the anklet and the graceful, 
languid and swan-like gait never fail to 
inspire love, yet there is no description of 
the beauty of the lady’s ankle. 

An interesting feature of these descrip- 
tions is the mention of quantities of Jewellery 
that are supposed to be worn by the ladies, 
of which the necklace, the bracelet, the 
tinkBhg girdle and anklet and the ear-ring 
figure most in Sanskrit love-poetry. Artifi- 
Kjial decorations of sandal and musk on the 
eheek, the forehead or the breast and colly- 
ritim on the eye-lashes form favourite 
subjects of description as aids to love. But 
the hero of the 

why the adored one burdens herself with so 
irauch ornament : 


The burden of thy Iwsom serves to weary t! 
wiust ; why add tlie weight of thy neOklace ? t 
thighs are weaned by tlie be^ng of thy hips ; w 
wear this tinkling girdle ? Thy are pwerb 
in ^carrying the lo^ of thy thighs ; why add 
pair of anklets Y V^hen thou art .adorned by t 
grace of thine own limbs, why dost thou wf 
ornaments to thy weariness ? 

But sometimes ladies prefer simp 
ornaments, made entirely of flowers, whic 
show off their beauty to neater advaiitag 
When Parvati went to tne hermitage ( 
the great Ascetic, she looked like 
trailing creeper bowed down with its hes 
of spring-flowers ; and, for her ornament 
the took the place of inibiei 

the karnikara had the brightness of gob 
while the midhuhara was worn like 

necklace of pearls. The ladies of AJaka spoi 
.with lotus in their hands, jasmine in thei 
curls, newly blown kuravaka in their braidji 
the dust of lodhra -flowers on their faces 
.wMn-pendants in their ears and the whib 
nipn on the parting lines of their ^air. It h 
somewhat remarkable, however, that whih 
jewellery is worn as an aid to beauty, heavy 
perfume is not favoured as a stimulus of 
love, although the trait is prominent in some 
other oriental (e. g. Semetic) poetiy. Only 
in one instance in Mrcchakatika the perfume 
of ji^mine-flowers is made to play some 
part in the love-affair of Tasantasena. Thercj 
can be no doubt about the liberal omploymient 
of perfumes, as it is evidenced by the w^ork 
of Yatsyana ; but it seems that the sense of 
smell did not occupy such important position 
in Sanskrit £Totic poetry as did, for instance, 
the sense of sight or touch. Of the sense of 
sight it is not necessary to speak in detail, 
for it is universally acknowledged as the 
medium through which the mysterious 
influence of love is conveyed ; but with 
regard to the sense of touch the poet who 
givers the finest expression to its erotic 
possibilities is Bhavabhiitt many of w hose 
charming verses in this connexion may be 
quoted from his three dramirs. In his 
Mahmdra-cJtaritft (ii. 22), Kama eitclaims : 


The touch of Sita’s embrace, pleasing 

and cool as the yellow sandal, the moon and the 
dew, hinders me by stealing my consciousness 
ever and anon . 


Madhaya is still more puzzled (vi. 12) to 
find similes for describing the pleasing effect 
of M^ti’s touch upon his body, and thinks 
that upon^ his skin is squeezed and sprinkled 
a collection of such cooling objects as 
camphor* pearl-necklace, yellow sandal, oozings 
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of the moonstone^ moss, lotttMtalk and fte 
like. The description reaches a most 
passionate expression in weU-known soliloquy 
of Rama in the Uttam-rama-charita, where 
feeling the touch of Sita’s arms round his 
neck, Rama is unable to decide wheth^ it 
is pleasure or pain or numbness, or the 
creeping of poison through his veins, or 
intoxication ; for at every touch of her arms 
the intensity of the sensation distracts all 
his senses, bewilders his mind and entirely 
paralyzes it. 

Poems which describe feminine charms 
en mmse, and not in detail, are marked with 
an equal intensity of feeling ; but the poets 
very often pass from mere sensuous particulars 
to a more dignified yet rapturous vision 
of pure beauty. We have, on the one hand, 
the passionate speech of the love-sick 
Dushyanta : 

Truly her lip has the colour of a young bud ; 
lier two arms imitate the tender twigs : attractive 
youth, like the blossom, pen^ades her limbs. 

Or, on tlie other, the more elegant, if not 
passionate, description of Rajasekliara : 

If this is a face, the moon is sealed up for ever: 
poor gold, if tiiat is a complexion : if those ai’c the 
eyes, the wager is lost by the bJne lotuses ; if that 
is a sjnile, who cares for ambTX)sia ? If those are 
the cye-hro'ws, then shame to the bows of eupid. 
What more shall we say ? -It is indeed a true 
saying that the w'ork of the (h’eator is averse to 
creating anything wdiich involves repetition. 

EVoin these we pass on to Kalidasa’s 
exquisite description of the youthful Sakuntala 
(ii. 43), where Dushyanta cogitates that the 
Creator first delineated perfect beauty in a 
picture, or perhaps imagined into one ideal 
model the combination of various lovely 
forms, and then endowed the picture or the 
model with the properties of life. In the same 
way the poet imagines that Parvati was 
created by an assemblage of all exemplar 
substances, set assiduously in their proper 
places, as if the Creator was desirous of 
seeing beauty concentrated in one place. 
Pururavas wonders whether, in the creation 
of Urvasi, Love himself was the creator, 
while the moon gave her radiance and the 
flowery spring taught her to madden men and 
the gods ; otherwise, how could the aged ascetic 
of a Creator, grown old in his dull devotion, 
have created such a beautiful form ? The 
same sentiment is repeated by the love-sick 
Madhava in describing Malati’s beauty, as he 
wonders (i. 24) if she is the guardian deity of 
'he treasure of beauty, or the abode of all 
world’s loveliness, and oonfidentiy asserts 
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that at her creation the mobn, ambrosia, lotus- 
stalk and moonlight wore the means and the 
god of love himself the creator. Another 
poet Bhailata, unable to decide whether 
his mistress is thqljjl'fairest flower on 
the blossoming tree ofroTith or the loveliest 
ripple on the surging sea of beauty, prefers 
to think that after all she is the slender rod 
of admonition in the hand of the love-god for 
the chastisement of wayward lovers. But, 
says the Buddhist Dhamiakirtti, too great 
beauty is an evil : 

The Creator counted not the wealth of beauty 
which he spent nor the greatness of his effoi'ts ; he 
m^e her a fever of soirow f r men that dwell in 
blissful ease : she -herself is doomed to misery since 
she cannot find her peer. What then was the 
purpose of the Creator when he framed that slender 
maiden’s l;)ody ? 

Of all Sanskrit poets, however, it is pro- 
bably Bhavabhuti alone to whom physical 
charms have little appeal for their own sake 
and who goes beyond the body to speak of 
the beaut}^ of the soul ; but of him we shall 
speak later on. 

Some poems are devoted entirely to the 
description of feminine charms in particularly 
erotic situations with lavish sensuous details. 
Of such a type are the erotic hhanas or 
monologue-plays of which I have spoken 
eJsewdiere, * as well as poems like Chauri- 
siimla-panchasika (or shortly Ohmira-paneha- 
sika) of unknown authorship, which is usually 
ascribed to Bihlana. This last poem consists 
of fifty lyrical stanzas on secret love, a large 
part of which is taken up by recollective 
Avord-pictures, which appear to be circum- 
stantii, of stolen pleasures. In vSpite of its 
repetition of conventional ideas, imagery and 
situations, the simplicity of the Vasanta-tilaka 
stanzas, the swing of the versos, the direct- 
ness of expression and the minute and often 
charming description of the details of past 
scenes of happy love render the poem unique 
in Sanskrit, t The monotony which is inevit- 
able in such erotic pdems is relieved by t> e 
vividness of its recollection of fleeting nights 
of pleasure, as well as by the sufficient variety 
of erotic description and ideas : 

Even to-day 1 recollect her, as heedless of my 
falling at her feet to expiate my offence, she 
rushed away, flinging off my liand from the hem of 
her^garment and crying out in anger “No, never, !” 

, Even to-day I see her pressing dear face against 
mine in a kiss, while her twig-like arms encii’cled 


* A Note on the ^nskrit Monologue-play in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1926, pp. 63f. 

t It has beeh finely translated into English 
verse by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
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my neck, her breast clasped close to mine, and her 
playful eyes half-closed m ecstasy. 

Even to-day I see li«r seorddy ^ing at the 
mirror in which I was mctured, while I stoSi 
behind her, all a-trembie and confused, utterly 
shamed between love mi4Atraction. 

Closely connected these poems are 
those which are bas^ direcMy on the 
study of the science of Erotics. The mmifca 
upmkjra or misika Jceda, elaborated by 
Vatsyayana and Bbaxata for the benefit of 
the man about town and the courtesan, has 
much in it that may be regarded as porno- 
graphy ; but works like the Kuttini-mata of 
Damodaragupta, the Samaya-matrika of 
Kshemendra or monologue-plays like the 
Bkmia-vita^samvada of Isvaradatta, based 
as they are ostensibly on such study, cannot 
be too lightly rejected. The first work, whose 
title “Advice of a Procuress” sufficiently indi- 
cates its theme of instructing a young courte- 
san Malati in the art of winning love and 
gold, is indeed an elegant work of consideraWe 
interest, in which are set forth with graceful 
touches of wit and humour delicate problems 
in the doctrine of love. The first verse 
appropriately invokes the god of love: 

Victorious is that mind-bom god, the bee who 
kisses the lotus-face of Rati, whose abode is the 
glancje shot from the comer of the eyes of amomus 
maidens. 

Here is a fine hyperbole which describes 
love-at-first-sight by relating the effect as 
appearing even before its cause : 

Malati’s heart was conquered first by the arrow 
of the love-god, and then, 0 loved of women, by 
thee coming within the range of her vision (vei’se 
96). 

The industrious Kshemendra tries his best 
in his Samaya^matrilca, or the “Original 
Book of Convention” for the hetaera to imitate 
Damodaragupta ; but his work, in spite of its 
bald realism, has very little elegance or 
poetiy. The Dhurta-vita-samvada is however, 
more interesting in many ways. The nominal 
“hero” of this monolope-play, a clever and 
experienced rake (vital finding the rainy 
season too depressing, comes out to spend 
the day in some amusement He cannot 
afford dice and drinking—even his clothes 
have been reduced to one garment — so be 
wends his way towards the hetaera’s street, 
niieeting various kinds of people and ulti- 
mately reaching the house of file roguish 
cpliplC Vlsvalaka and Sunanda, where he 
passes the day in discussing certain knotty 
problems of Erotics put to him by the 
fdrmef, the title of “Dialogue 


between a Rogue and a Bake” thus appro- 
priaMy describing its content Some of the 
interesting topics discussed are : “If money 
alone attracts a courtesan, why do theoris’s 
speak of her as being goo^ bad or 
indifferent ?” “How to propitiate an offended 
woman” and so forth. It is also charac- 
teristic that the Vita should combat with 
some heat the injunction of the moralists 
that one should avoid the company of woman, 
pd end with an eloquent discourse on the 
joys of a rake’s life, which in his opinion 
cannot be compared to the traditional 
delights of the moralist’s heaven. This work, 
if not very poetical or elegant, gives ns an 
amusing pitome of the aesthetic and other 
laws which govern the life of the man 
about town. 

In these works, as well as in Sanskrit 
love-poetry generally, the woman is usually 
described to be as fully ardent as the man ; 
and as an interesting result of the compara- 
tive freedom which w^omen in general 
enjoyed we find that women wooed men as 
often as men wooed women. Apart from 
the pictures of passionate heroines which we 
get in the poems themselves, we have some 
verses ascribed to women-poets like Vijja 
(or Vijjaka), Sila-bhattarika or Vikatanitamba 
which are sometimes more ardent and free 
in expression than those written by men- 
poets. 

Bhavakadevi expresses a fine and pathetic 
sentiment in the one verse which is found 
in her name in the Anthologies : 

So, then this body of ours became, first, one and 
undivided ; thereafter neither wert thou the beloved, 
nor was I, bereft of all hope, thy dai’ling. And 
now, thou ai’t tlie loid, and we are only thy wife. 
What else ? This heart of mine liad been hard as 
adamant— now I am reaping the fruits thereof. 

It is indeed a pathetic touch in this as 
well as in many other verses in the Antho- 
logies which show woman at her best ready 
for comradeship and love but man blind to 
it. A similar note is struck by another 
woman-poet Marula : 

“Why art thou so thin ?” My limbs are such 
by nature “Why dost thou look so dark in the 
face ?” “1 had to cook for the elders in the house.” 
“I hope thou dost remember me ?” “No, no, no, 
1 dout”— so saying the poor girl, weeping and 
all a-tremble, fell on ray breast 

Another poetess, Indulekha, describes by 
means of a pretty poetical fancy the afflic- 
tion of the maiden whose lover has gone 
abroad : 

Some say— “It drops into the ocean”; others 
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believe-^“It mixes and becomes one wilfc 
while still others thmk-~“It goes to another world.” 
But how can I believe all this ? for 1 see with 
my own eyes that every evening the sun with its 
fierce heat comes and hides itself in the heart of 
the maiden whose lover has gone abioad. 

Love sways woman’s heart no less than it 
sways man’s ; but its effect differs in different 
types of men and women, and the ways of 
wooing and love differ accordingly. The 
science of Poetics and Erotic take a delight 
in classifying these different types and 
analysing the varied effects of love on them. 
Thus we have arrangements into divisions 
and sub-divisibns, according to rank, character, 
circumstances and the like, of all conceivable 
types of tlie hero, the heroine, their assistants 
and adjuncts, as well as of the different 
shades of their feeling and gestures ; 
and the sentiment of love is defined, analysed, 
and classified industriously in all its 
infinite moods and situations. The procedure, 
no doubt, possessed an attraction for 
mediaeval scholastic minds, but it also throws 
a great deal of light on the practice of the 
later poets who often follow those pi*es- 
criptions faitlifully. In his character as a 
lover, the hero is classified, for instance, into 
tile faithful (anuktila) who confines liimself 
to one, the gallant (dahhirm) whose attention 
is distributed equally among the many, the 
sly (satha) and the saucy (dhurta). Of these 
tlio saucy lover is thus eulogized by Amaru : 

Happy the lover whom his enraged darling 
binds firm in the soft and supple embrace of her 
twig-Jilie arms and bear’s before her friends into 
love's abode, to denounce his misdeeds in a soft 
voice that trembles as she says “Yet once more he 
wronged me,” while he keeps on denying every- 
thing and laugliing as she cnes and pummels him. 

But the hero may also be high-spirited, 
haughty, sportive or serene, according to his 
temperament. In the same way, the heroine, 
in relation to the hero, may be his wife 
(smyd), or belong to another {pamldya) or 
be conimon to «5l (samamja). The sviya is 
sub-divided again into the adolescent and the 
artless (mugSid), the youthful and 

the mature and audacious {pragalbha ) ; or, in 
other words, into the inexperienced, the 
partly experienced, and the fully experienced. 
Of these the adolescent and the artless 
heroine is the greatest favourite with the 
poets, who delight in depictiiig with a 
g;raceM touch the first dawn of love in her 
simple heart Kalidasa gives a fine description 
of the ebarms of adolescence in his picture 
of the girl Parvati budding into womanhood ; 


but the artless eniotions of the adolescent 
heroine is best described by Amaru, some of 
whose verses in this connejdon we have 
already quoted. Later theori^ introduce 
greater fineness into i^the analysis by sub- 
^viding each of these heroines again, accord- 
ing to her temper, into the self-possessed, 
the not-self-possessed and the partly self- 
possessed; or, according to the rank, higher 
or lower, each holds in the affection of the 
hero. The paraUya or another man’s wife, 
who is theoretically rejected in orthodox 
Poetics as a heroine, but who according to 
other sastrm is the highest type of the 
heroine, is twofold, according as she is 
maiden or mairied ; while the samanya 
heroine, who is sometimes extolled and 
sometimes deprecated, is only of one kind, 
the vesya or the courtesan. Tlie sixteen 
types of heroine thus obtained tire further 
arranged, according to the eightfold diversity 
of her condition or situation in relation to 
her lover, into eight more different types ; 
viz., the heroine who has her lover under 
absolute control (»md}mm-‘paUka\ the heroine 
disappointed in her assignation through 
misadventure or involuntary absence of the 
lover (utkaX the heroine in full dress expec- 
tant of her lover (vasaki sajja), the heroine 
deceived (t'ipralabdha\ the heroine separated 
by a quarrel {kolahantarita) the heroine 
outraged by signs of unfaithfulness in the 
lover {khanditaX the heroine who ventures 
out to meet her lover (abhisarika) and lastly, 
the heroine pining away for the absence 
of the lover who has gone abroad (proMfa- 
patikaX Of the last, the typical example 
is the Yaksha’s wife in the Meghadfiita ; 
but fine studies of the other types are to 
be found scattered in innumerable verses 
in the Anthologies. Here is an example of 
Hie svadMnorpaHka who makes other people 
jealous by winning fihe whole love of her 
husband to herself : 

My mother-in-law looks not at me, and when 
she looks there is a frown and crooked glance on 
her face ; my husband’s sister speaks cruel and 
piercing woriis ever and anon ; what shall I say 
of others, their conduct makes me tremble. 0 deai* 
friend, all ray fault is that my beloved looks at 
me with affection in Ms eyes. 

Here is a picture of the daring ubhi^ 
rikUy whom iove alone makes bold in 
venturing out on a dark night : 

“Whither away, 0 slender-limbed one, ii^tMs 
dark night ?” ’Where dwelleth my beldv^/ who 
is dearer to me tiian life.” “But tell me, lady; 
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Aost thoa not fear to go alone ?” “is not love 
virfth his feathered airows my companion ?” 

Very pretty is the picture of the newly 
married timid maiden, who is distracted 
between Jove and em harassment. 

If she sJeeps, she cannot gaze at the face of 
her beloved ; if she does not sleep, her beloved 
would embarrass her by taking her by the hand. 
Distracted by such thoughts, the fair lady can 
neither sleep nor keep awake. 

The outraged maiden pretends to be 
angry, but her lover sees through it : 

Thou dost not come to the couch, nor cast thy 
gaze, nor speak your wonted sweet; woids, as if 
thou art angry ^ with thy attendants. 0 thou fair 
one, whose fairness rivals the inmost petals of 
the ketaki-^ower, this hi'iing of thine anger 
towards me would have been all right, had not 
thy companion smiled secretly with her face 
averted. 

The hapless lover laments that the night 
of reunion had been as brief as the nights 
of separation had been long : 

When formerly 1 siiftei'ed the sorrow of sever- 
ance from my beloved, 0 night, in thee a hundred 
days passed away. Now when fate but hardly 
gave me reunion, thou shameless one, hast deirarted 
in the day itself. 

The sorrow of the parted lover is too 
liard to bear : 

The mango-shoots here smoke with , swarms 
of bees, here the Asoka glows with bui’sting buds 
of flower, here the biancjhes of the Kinsuka are 
coal-celoured with their dark shoots ; alas, where 
can I rest my weary eyes ? Everywhere fate 
is cmel to me. 

Even finer specimens than these will 
readily occur to any reader of Sanskrit 
poetry, but these will indicate the themes 
which are most favoured and the manner in 
which they are handled. 

But the theorists do not stop with a 
general classification of the types of the 
hero and the heroine. They are endowed 
with a generous set of special excellences. 
In the case of the heroine we have first of 
all a mention of the physical characteristics 
connected with the emotion of love, viz., 
bhava or first indication of the emotion in 
a nature previously exempt, hava or gestures 
indicating the awakening of the emotion, and 
hcla or the decided manifestation of the 
feeling. Then we i ave seven inherent 
qualities e. g., brilliance of youth, beauty and 
passion, the touch of loveliness givem by 
love, sweetness^ courage, meekness, radiance 
and self-control. All her gestures, moods 
and different shades of emotion, e. g., gigling, 
trepidation, hystericiil fluster of d^ght, 


involuntary expression of ^Section, self- 
suppression through bashfuiness, affected 
repuJse of endearments, as well as the deepest 
and tenderest display of sentiments are 
minutely analysed and classified. To this 
is added a detailed description and illustra- 
tion of the modes in which the - different 
types of heroine display their emotion, 
the analysis ranging from the maidenly 
modest behaviour of the Mugdha to the 
shameless boldness of the more experienced 
heroine. 

These attempts indicate considerable power 
of analysis and subtle insight, but generally 
speaking, the analysis is more of the form 
than of the spirit, based on what we should 
consider accidents rather than essentials. 
At the same time, marked as it is by the 
artificiality of scholastie formalism, it is not 
made purely from a speculative point of view, 
and there is much in it which is based upon 
direct experience and obseiTation of facts. 
The analysis itself is interesting, but what is 
regrettable is that later poets sliould accept 
them as unalterable conventions. This techni- 
cal analysis and the authority of the theorists 
inevibibly led to the growth of artificiality 
in love-poetry. Nevertheless, hedged in as 
they were by fixed rules and rigid con- 
ventions, it is remarkable that the poets could 
still produce fine poetic pictures out of their 
very limited and stereotyped material, and 
their verses succeed in encompassing poeti- 
cally the various stages and aspects of love 
from its first awakening to its last stage of 
perfection or dissolution. The blooming of 
the Asoka at the touch of the lady’s feet, 
the first appearance of the mango-blossom 
and the swarming of bees as the symbol of 
springtime and meeting of lovers, the com- 
pai'ison of the lady’s face to the moon or of 
her voice to the note of the Indian cuckoo 
are poetical conventions which are repeated 
uninterruptedly in Sanskrit love-poetry, but 
the following stanzas will indicate how these 
are often utilized for charming eftects. To 
Ramila and Somila, who are acknowledged 
by Kalidasa himself as great poets but of 
whom nothing else has survived, the following 
verse, describing the fatal effect of springtime 
on the separated lover, is ascribed in the 
Anthologies : 

Had he t>een ill, he would have been emaciated ; 
wounded, he would have bled ; bitten, he would 
have foamed with the venom. No sign of these is 
here ; how then has the unhappy traveller met 
with his death ? Ah, I see. When the bees, 
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wantonly ffpeedy for honey, %egaii to hum, the 
rash traveller let his gaze fm on the mango-bud. 

The poet Madhukuta has a pretty fancy, 
if we make allowance for the conceit : 

0 friend, I saw in a dream to-day that in the 
garden-house I was about to place my tinlding and 
reddened foot on the Asoka tree to make it bloom. 
And then,— what shall I say ? Even at that 
moment my naughty beloved, coming out, suddenly 
and unperceived, from the depth of the groves, 
honoured my foot .by placing it on his own head. 

Ill the following verse by the poet Sringara, 
the companion of the lady is ^ describing 
the maiden’s Igvelom condition to her lover : 

When separated from thee, she nevei\ gazes 
on the moon, which gives her pain ; that is why 
she never looks at her own face in the glass. She 
is afraid of listening to the note of the cuckoo ; 
that is why she seals up her own voice. She hates 
tJie flower-arrowed god who gives her unbearable 
sorrow “and yet it is strange that she is more and 
more fond of thee who resemble so closely the 
love-god, her enemy. 

Tn a verse attributed sometimes to Amaru 
and sometimes to Bharmakirtti, a love-sick 
swain wonders at the condition to which love 
has reduced him : 

She is young, but it is we wiio are shy ; she 
a woman, but it is we wdio are timid ; she is 
weighed dowm with her ample liips, but it is w'e 
who can hardly walk ; she bears the heaviness of 
high bosoms, but it is we who feel ■svearied. Is it 
not sti'ange that we are rendered helpless by faults 
which do not belong to us ? 

A lady is sending a delicate message to 
her fickle lover for whom she is still pining : 

Do not, deal freind, address any word of reproof 
to that cruel one for having tailed to keep his 
appointment, nor need you inform him of this 
state of mine. Only ask for his welfare wdth the 
hope that it has perhaps come to his notice that the 
South wind is blowing and the mango-trees are 
in blossom. 

Logic is unable to convince a lover : 

The l)odileas god has only a few arrows and a 
bow made of flowers ; how then can he hurt ? 
The mind as a mark is fine, formless and screened. 
All this logical impossibility I admit, and yet my 
actual experience contradicts it by its own palpable 
affliction. 

Similar and even more poetical verses can 
be iiiiiltiplied easily from the rich store-house 
of old Anthologies. 

It must indeed be admitted that the 
influence of the theorists on the practice of 
tlie latter-day poets was not an unmixed good. 
Wliile the poetry gained in finical nicety 
and subtlety, it lost a great de 1 of its 
unconscious freshness and spontaneity. One 
can never deny that the poet was still a Sure 
and impeccable master of his own craft, but 


he seldom transports. The pictorial eflbet, 
the musical cadence and the wonderful spell 
of language are undoubted, but the poetry 
was more fanciful than delicate, niore 

exquisite than passionate, and exhibited 
such a weakness for straining after effect 
that in the end nothing remained but 
mere fantasy or luxuriance of diction.^^^ W 
have heard so much about the artificiality 
and tediousness of Sanskrit classical poetry 
that it is not necessary to empliasize that 
point ; but the point that has not been 
sufficiently emphasized is that the Sanskrit 
poets often succeed in getting out of their 
very naiTOw and conventional material such 
beautiful effects that criticism is almost 
afraid to lay its cold dry finger on these 
fine blossoms of fancy. It should not be 
forgotten that this poetry was not tlie 
spontaneous production of an uncritical and 
ingenuous age, but that it pre-supposed a 
psychology and a rhetoric wliich had been 
reduced to a system and which possessed a 
peculiar phraseology and a set of conceits of 
its own. We therefore meet over and over 
again with the same tricks of expression, the 
same strings of nouns and adjectives, the 
same set of situations, the same groups of 
conceits and the same system of emotional 
analysis. In the lesser poets the sentiment 
and expression ai'e no longer fresli and 
varied but degenerate into rigid artistic 
conventions. But the point is too often 
ignored that the greater poets could very 
often work up these romantic commonplaces 
and agreeable formulas into new shapes of 
beauty with remarkable power and poetic 
insight. In the delicacy of artificial bloom 
and perfection there is almost always a 
strain of the real and ineffable tone of 
poetry. It would seem, therefore, that if we 
leave aside the mere accidents of poetry, 
there was no inherent lack of grasp upon 
its realities. It is admitted that the themes 
are narrow, the diction and imagery conven- 
tional and the ideas move within a fixed 
groove ; yet the true poetic spirit was always 
there, and it could transmute the rhetorical 
and psychological banalities into fine things 
of art 

The artificiality of this poetry is veiy 
often relieved by the wonderful feeling for 
natural sceneiy which this poetry reveals. 
In the descriptions of human emotion 
aspects of nature are very often skilfully 
interwoven ; and the h'opical summer and 
the rains play an important part in affairs 
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of htttnan beings* It is during the commence- 
ment of the monsoon that the traveller 
returns home after long absence, and the 
expectant wives look at the clouds in eager- 
ness, lifting up the ends of their curls in 
their hands ; while the maiden who in hot 
summer distributes water to the thirsty 
traveller at the wayside resting-places, the 
IVapa-palika as she is called, naturally 
evokes a l#rge number of erotic verses, 
which are now scattered over the Anthologies. 
Autumn and spring also inspire effective 
sketches with its mango-blossom, its soutliern 
breeze and its swarm of humming bees. In 
Bala's collection, for instance, the unaffected 
love of simple people is set in the midst of 
simple scenes of nature ; and most of the 
effective metaphors and similes of Sanskrit 
love-poetry In general are drawn from such 
surrounding and familiar scenes. Even one 
poem, the Ritu-smnkara, usually attributed 
to Kalidasa, reviews in six cantos the six 
Indian seasons in detail and explains 
elegantly, if not with deep feeling, the 
season’s meaning for the lover. The same 
power of utilizing nature as the background 
of human emotion is seen in the immortal 
Meghadiita, in which the grief of the 
separated lovers, if somewhat sentimental 
is nev(irtheless earnest in its intensity of 
recollective tendeniess and in its being set 
in the midst of splendid natural scenery 
which makes it all the more poignant. The 
description of external nature in the first 
half of the poem is heightened throughout 
by an intimate association with human 
feeling ; while the picture of the lover’s 
somming heart in the second half is skil- 
fully framed in the surrounding beauty of 
nature. In the same way, the groves and 
gardens of nature form the background not 
only to the pretty love-intrigues of the 
Sanskrit plays, but also to the human drama 
played in the hermitage of Kanva, to the 
madness of Pururavas, to the pathos of 
Rama’s hopeless grief for Sita in the forest 
of Dandaka, to the love of Krishna and 
Radha on the banks of the Yamuna, dark 
with the shadow of rain clouds. 

This last reference biings us back to 
Jayadeva, author of the Oita-govinda, the last 
great Sanskrit poet of the highest artistic 
accomplishment, in whom Sanskrit love-lyric 
reaches its climax. Jayadeva prides himseTf 
upon the grace, beauty and music of his 
diction as well as upon the delicacy of his 
sentiments, and the claims are not in any 
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way extravagant His theme is a simple ; 
popular one — the eternally fascinating lo 
story of Krishna and Radha with all 
vicissitudes — a theme which must have b 
a living reality to the poet as well as to 
audience. Though cast in a semi-drann 
fonn, the spirit is entirely lyrical ; thoi 
modelled perhaps on the popular Krish 
yatra in its choral and melodramatic peeulij 
ties, it is yet removed from it by its w 
of mimetic qualities and improyisatio 
though intended and still used for popi 
festivals where simplicity and directness al( 
would count, it yet possesses all i 
distinctive features of a deliberate a 
perfect work of ait 

There are three interlocutors in the poei 
Krishna, bis Beloved and a lady-friend of tl 
latter. Except the introductory descriptiv 
or namtive verses written in the orthodo: 
classical meti’es, the whole poem, divided int( 
twelve cantos, consists chiefly of padamln 
or songs, to bo sung indifferent tunes, in set 
of lyrical stanzas, to which different mori( 
metres are skilfully suited. The use of the 
refrain with these songs not only intensifies 
their haunting melody but also combines th( 
detached stanzas into a perfect whole. Bui 
in reality we have naiTative, description anc 
speech finely interwoven with recitation anc 
song, and, strictly speaking the poem ii 
destitute of a regular form. All the omotioni 
and situations of love, popularized by Sanskri 
poets, are depicted — from its first awakening 
to its final fruition— and the whole effec 
is heightened by blending it harmoniousl; 
with the surrounding beauty of nature. A) 
this is again enveloped by an undoubte 
lyrical splendour and verbal melody, of wliic 
it is difficult to find a parallel; and the poor 
can be regarded as almost creating a ne^ 
gmre. 

Apart from its symbolical and spiritui 
meaning, the love that it depicts appeal 
to be a reflex of the human ernotio 
presented in a series of brilliant an 
extremely musical w’ord-pictures, » nd tli 
divine Krishna and his consort are entirel 
humanized. Indeed, Jayadeva’s poem is on 
of the best examples of that erotic mysticisi 
which supplies the inspiration to most of th 
beautiful Taishnava lyrics in the vemacula 
Devout yet sensuous, it expresses ferver 
religious longings in the intimate language c 
ear&iy passion, and illustrates finely tfe 
use 'Of love-motives in the service of religioi 
But Jayadeva’s achievement lies more i 
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the directlont of fc^ tfie stibstance 

of his poem. U hftirdQy any new 

ideas; it scarcely aitaatioti or 

emotion whicSh eadiet love-lboets have not 
familiariaed ; it only makes a skOfol poetic 
use of all the conventions and traditions of 
Sanskrit love-poetry* But in pictorial and 
musical effect, which brings out the under- 
lying emotion in a perfect blending of sound 
and sense, his work is a beautiful and 
finished production. His lyric approximates 
to its original conception as a song ; and 
there is any y^lue in the theory that all 
poetry is an approximation to music, then 
Jayadeva’s poem certainly attains its rank 
as the highest poetry, and his own claim 
that he is overlord of poets (kavirajorraj^ 
is fully justified. He makes a wonderful 
use of the sheer beauty of words and its 
inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so 
:;apable ; and this makes his poem 
;in translatable. Ko doubt, there is deliberate 
workmanship in the production of these effects, 
)ut all effort is successfully concealed in 
in effective simplicity and clarity, and there 
s hardly any perceptible stringing of the 
anguage or sense. 

The erotic mysticism to which Jayadeva^s 
)oem gives a fine and finished expression 
s also found in a somewhat degenerate form 
n a series of poems devoted either to a 
ensuous description of love-adventures of 
leities or to a detailed enumeration of their 
diysical charms. We have, no doubt, innu- 
oerable imitations of the Oita~gomnda which 
leal with the loves of Hara and Gauri, 
lama and Sita as well as of Krishna 
,nd Radha, but they are, like the imitations 
i Meghaduta, feeble attempts in an worn-out 
tyle. Even independent works of a similar 
lature, like the Sri’^krishfm-karnamnta of 
.(ila-suka or the Sringara-ram-mandana of 
^itthalesvara can, in spite of their intense 
evotional fervour, be hardly compared 


with Jayaieva'« ' work. The 

same remarks apply ^ the tafge number 
of poems which, thbi^h not lyrical, afe 
descriptive of the various love-adventtires 
of Krishna and Radha. There are also some 
earlier poems which make the love of deities 
their theme ; but such works like the 
Vcdirokii-pamkcmka of Ratnakara are really 
exercises in style, illustrating the clever 
use of punning ambiguities, and they have 
scarcely any decided religious or uiystieal 
leaning. Following the much earlier tradi- 
tion of Kalidasa in his Kumarg-samblmvay 
the Sanskrit poets have not hesitated to 
ascribe sexual attributes to divine beings, 
or paint with lavish details the amours of 
their gods and goddesses ; but in the hands 
of the lesser poets it cannot be said that they 
have ceased to offend in any less degree. The 
gentle description in short lyiiad stanzas of 
the love of deities in the benedictory verses 
of the various dramas and poems, like the 
^iyadarsika or the Ratnamli, are indeed 
fine in taste and expression ; but sometimes 
in detached stanzas, the poets love to des- 
cribe their deities in particularly dubious 
amorous situations, the extreme sensuousness 
of which no amount of mystical inten)reta- 
tion can get over. On the other hand, 
Utprekshav^ablia displays his knowledge of 
Erotics by describing in his Bkiksfmtana- 
kavya the gestures and feelings of Iiidi’a^s 
nymphs at the sight of Siva in the garb of a 
mendicant; while Muka-kavi attempted a 
tour de force in five hundred erotico-religious 
stanzas, describing in each century of vers^ 
such physical charms and attributes of his 
deity as her smile, her side-long glances, 
her lotus-feet and so forth. The climax is 
reached in Lakshmana Acharya’s ChaM4rkmhar 
panch(wka^ which describes in fifty stanzas 
the beauty of Cliandi’s breasts. It is not 
necessary to comment on the aniazing taste 
displayed in poems of this type. 


SOME PHOBLSMS OF DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION* 

Bs BHARAT 


While it is perfectly correct that most 
i the ills^ocial and economic, can only be 
amoved with the attainment of Swaraj, it 
> unfortun ate that hardly any attention is 

’ llie facts given in this mostly 

theU.P. . 


paid to the question of improving the 
existing administrative machinery, with the 
proper working of which a goodly portion 
of tlie well-being of the masses is bound up. 
Hardly anything except a detail here and 
there has been changed so far as the 
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executive machinery of district administration 
is concerned, and this is partjy due to the 
absence of pressure from the public and 
partly because a eeei’etariat government 
cannot think in terms of broad policy. 
A bureaucracy works in grooves and will 
not give up the ease and comfort of well- 
accustomed routine until forced to do so by 
vigilant public opinion, which in this 
particular case has been singularly uninformed 
and indifferent A case may be cited from 
recent experience. A crore and quarter has 
been distributed in taqavi, and though it is 
well known that no earthly power can stop 
leakage in its cash distribution, the Govern- 
ment could not have the courage of distri- 
buting at least a substantial portion of it in 
kind — ^in improved seed and implements, 
whereby it would not only have appreciably 
reduced peculation, but it would have taken 
a very important step towards introducing 
a better standard of agriculture. Not that 
such a procedure did not occiir to the 
powers that be, but the trouble of devising 
a new set of rules was perhaps too much, 
and a great opportunity was therefore missed 
and taqam was generously distributed with 
the accompaniment of pious instimctions 
which achieve nothing and are peri^aps 
intended to do nothing. The evils of the 
procedure are well known and have been 
proved on countless occasions; but the 
system was not changed, simply because 
there was no strong public opinion to rouse 
the secretaries to a sense of realities and 
to abandon their routine in the wider 
interests of the peasantry. 

People may not remember that not long 
ago Collectors used to have four and Commis- 
sioners, six orderlies to maintain their respec- 
tive dignity. The number of these useful 
appanages is now reduced to three and four 
respectively. The reduction has not affected 
either the prestige of these officers or their 
work. To a foreigner there is perhaps 
nothing more striking than the atmosphere 
of state and pomp amidst which an official 
in India moves. Everybody must have an 
orderly— even an Amin or a Zilledar on the 
hahdgome salary of Es. 40 a month, though 
the orderly may not be getting more than 
Rs. 5 per mensem. The amount thus wasted 
—apart from the question of wasteful occupa- 
tion — for the whole country must be enormous. 
Exact statistical information about the 
number of orderlies employed and their 
total wages will be extremely interesting. 


There is really not the slightot reason why 
a Commissioner, a Collector, a Judge including 
the High Court Judge should have more than 
two orderlies. The varying rank of the officers 
can easily be distinguished by differently 
coloured uniforms of their orderlies as at 
present. It is ridiculous in these days of 
democracy to have a couple of door-keepers, 
dozing and doing nothing at the houses of 
Deputy Collectors, Munsifs and officers of similar 
rank. The number of idle visitors— 
has greatly diminished, and in any case 
whatever work there is, it could easily be 
managed by limiting the number of chaprasis 
for Deputy Collectors and officers of their 
rank to one and two in the case of all higher 
officers including merabei’S of the Government. 
Part of the saving may be applied to 
increasing the wages of this class of Govern- 
ment menials who have perliaps to perfonn 
the most difficult of all work— to look 
respectful, respectable, humble, authoritative, 
prompt, smart and intelligent, all through 
the twelve hours of the day— with nothing 
to hope for in future except a tame and 
dreary existence of dull and never-ending 
routine. 

Our Tahsi) organization with the Tahsildar, 
his dozen clerks and 15 or 20 chai)rasis 
has been unchanged for several decades 
together. The extension of communications, 
of banking and postal facilities has liardly 
affected it The old sytem of maintaining a 
large staff of menials — inadequately paid, for 
purposes of serving court-processes and 
realizing Government dues continues, though 
the work could be better and more cheaply 
done by an extended use of the post office, 
the savings bank and by opening new branches 
of the Imperial Bank. But it is nobody’s 
business to think out schemes of retrench- 
ment and relief to the tax-payer. A 
bureaucracy lives from band to mouth in 
matters of policy, and when it is largely 
composed of foreigners, that modicum of 
sympathy and burning zeal for the common 
welfare is generally lacking. Public opinion 
has therefore to be more informed and orga- 
nized than ever, if public funds are to 
be properly expended. 

In recent years there has been a certain 
amount of awakening on the part of local 
Governments and attempts have been made 
to check corruption which is rampant ir 
most departments. Corruption is naturallj 
more in the lower ranks of officers, and the 
responsibility for it must be in a greai 
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measure borne by the Governments themselves. 
It may be confidently said that nine out of ten 
:sub-inspectors of police take bribes, and every- 
body induding the Government and the 
public know it. N othing is, however, gene- 
rally done, unless a sub-inspector over-reaches 
himself and gets caught in a case of extor- 
tion or exceptional misbehaviour. This is 
inevitable, for no sub-inspector can live 
within his pay ^ and discharge his duties 
conscientiously— as the rules stand about his 
travelling allowncG-“his responsibility for 
not only investigating crime, Jbut also 
preparing the hpei coaching witnesses, produc- 
ing them in court and keeping them in 
good humour somehow or other, for witnesses 
are paid by the Crown as a rule only for 
the day of their actual appearance in court. 
Tahsildars and Qanungoes are in similar 
situation. They are at the beck and call 
of their sub-divisional officers and Collectors 
and they get no travelling allowance for 
moving about in their respective tahsils. 
These officers have to be judged therefore 
from a different standpoint. They must not 
be branded as despicably dishonest, if they 
receive what they can get, or what the 
people are accustomed to pay. Tlie case of a 
police sub-inspector is different, for people 
will not pay unless they are in trouble, 
rightly or wrongly, and consequently the 
exactions of the police are felt by the 
people more keenly, and the policeman in 
India is looked upon as anything but a 
friend of the people ; while the money paid 
to menials and clerks in courts and offices is 
regarded more in the light of tips and is 
not felt as a misfortune or an insult. 

It almost seems that the wages of 
menials, clerks and subordinate services in 
this country has been fixed on the principle 
that these people are expected and bound 
to make up the deficiency of their emoluments 
by customary exactions. Else it is impossible to 
explain the wages paid to constables, orderlies, 
patwaries, zilledars and others. In this 
matter the Government are not much in 
advance of private landlords and taluqdars. 
Every officer of some experience knows 
that it is quite impossible to do away with 
tipping’ for there are cases in which the 
old system has to be continued or the staff 
considerably increased. The latter altenia- 
tive is generally out of question. In every 
district office of the Collectorate and perhaps 
also of the Judge unauthorized assistants 
ai’e suffered to help tlie derks and are 


paid by them, for the work is far 
too heavy to be haanaged by the sanctioned 
establishment. A concrete illustratioii will 
make this clear. Begistrar Qanungoes 
who are in chaige of old village papers 
of record-rooms at the Tahsils generally 
maintain a couple of assistants all through 
the year and pay them about Bs. 5 a iaonSi. 
The number of assistant inciNsases when tfae^ 
work is specially heavy. The salary given 
to them is impossibly low and consequmfly 
the assistants have to eke out a living by 
pickings, which form also the source from 
which Registrar Qanungoes defray tlie ex- 
penses of unauthorized aid and also of a 
punkha-coolie, during the hot weather, besides 
reserving for themselves an amount equi- 
valent to 25 to 50 per cent. All this is 
known to the Government ; but nettling is 
done, nothing is possible, so long as popular 
opinion acquiesces in it either on account of 
ignorance or of want of organized effort. 

Corruption is universally prevalent in the 
ranks of the subordinate st^' of our courts 
and the extent to which it is systematized, 
is amazing. It is taken as a matter of 
course, and not even commented upon in the 
press. And vet our old-fashioned people 
frequently complain about the falling stand- 
ards of efficiency and integrity of our local 
institutions now under non-official control, 
not remembering the almost universal fact 
of organized corruption in some of the most 
important and highly supervised departments of 
the State — such as the police, the Tahsils, the 
courts and the railways ; compared to which 
some of our worst managed municipalities 
and district boards will be justified to pose 
as paragons of honesty and straight-dealing. 
The truth of the matter is that we in this 
country have been so much used to official 
pomp and prestige, that anything done in an 
atmosphere of less dignity and finality evokes 
undesen^ed criticism. Kot many non-officially 
managed institutions can boast of limitless 
extravagance in paying the higher officialdom 
and of pitiless economy in employing the 
subordinate staff of clerks and menials as the 
present Government of India. But it is a 
part of the price the country must and will 
have to pay, so long as it has not got the 
tt*eedom to manage its own affairs. Some- 
thing however can and must be done even 
witti the limited ppportunities at our disposal 
to purge our public services of its stigm^ 
and this is only possible if some amount of 
thought is applied to organize the work in a 
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more busmessUke iashion and to pay for 
it wages which would make possible a bare 
but honest livelihood. 

A few remarks may here be made on 
the subject of rural uplift, whieh has recently 
come into prommenee. What Mr. Brayne 
could achieve in Ourgaon at an expense of 
about one , and a half lacs of borrowed 
money, any Indian Officer worth anything or 
an energetic servant of India could do, pro- 
vided he received the encouragement and 
support of the State in the fullest possible 
measure. The facts are however otherwise. 
The Government is so much interested in 
manufacturing loyalty’ and suppressing the 
growing virus of Swaraj, that it has but 
little time to bother its head about stamping out 
corruption in the lower ranks of officialdom 
and in making the lot of the villager better and 
happier, A decade of concentrated work on 
rural uplift will revolutionize the social and 
economic conditions of the country, provided 
the existing official organization were used in 
an intensive campaign of helping the villager 
to improve his home and village, his agri- 
culture and income and enabling him to 
stand on his own legs as a self-respecting 
human bej^. Self-respect is, however, tiie 
last thing which an alien bureaucracy would 
like to see develop in a subject people ; and 
hence slavery may be illegal and depressed 
classes equal in the eyes of the law as 
others, forced labour continues to exist and 
the existing schools are virtually closed to 


the members of the depressed oommuuity 
Pious resolutions or to pushM 

ou the work of village uplift are useless. 

Let the work of a district officer be' 
judged by the work he does to improve the- 
lot of villagers under him, and there will be 
lightning improvement in the spheres of 
agriculture and sanitation. The cult of 
Swadeshi and Khaddar must be an integral 
part of every scheme of rural amelioration;,, 
but the moment an Indian officer showed 
any interest in it, he would be branded as- 
‘disloyal’, for ‘loyalty’ is at present equivalent 
to everything which is opposed to the inter- 
ests of India. Trie result is despair and. 
paralysis. An Indian officer is at present 
neither fish nor fowl. Were he not; 
between the devil and the deep sea, be would 
be able to transform the face of the country- 
side within five years, if he had only the free- 
dom and the opportunity and the support 
of the Government to devote himself to< 
raise the level of life of the people in his 
district Being only human lie finds that 
the best way to get on lies in spheres other 
than in faithfully interpreting, the wishes of 
his coiintrymen or even in working out 
energetically schemes for tiieir welfare.. 
‘Loyalty’ or reactionary obscurantism pays 
more than competence or sheer capacity. 
Oil! the path of progress for a subject-race is 
devious and lies througli dark alleys and 
trackless jungles. 


JAISALMBK AND ITS ANCIENT AND MODERN BUILDINGS 

By N. C. DUrrA 


J AISALMER is one of the premier States in 
Rajputana. It covers an area of 16,062 
square miles. It has not to pay any tribute 
to the Imperial Government. 

The Bhati rulers of Jaisalmer claim 
direct descent from Maharaj Shri Krishna, 
whose power was paramount in India during 
Dwapar Yuga. Meghadamber being one of 
filie most venerable heirlooms of the Chandra- 
bansiya Rajput clans of India, is still in 
possession of the illustrious house of Jaisalmer. 
Tradition depicts that this holy Meghadamber 


Ghhatra (umbrella) was held over Shrf 

Krishna Maharaj on ceremonial occasions 

during his reign in Dwaraka It is also a 
tradition that the said Meghadamber had 
been presented by the Gcd Indra Deva 
to Maharaj Shri Krishna on the auspicious 
occasion of his marriage. The ruler of 
Jaisalmer is, therefore, styled ''Ckhatr&la 

Yadava Pati” the xanopied Lord of 

the Yadavas.” The house has also the proud 
title of ''‘ Uttar Bhar Kinwar Bhati/ ^ /. e., 
Bhatis, the mighty portals of the North 
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f India). The Bhati Rajput clans of It is, therefore, regarded as one of the 

ijasthan in old days succeeded in repelling important places of pilgrimage of the Jainas. 

ccessive waves of Mohammedan invasion The style of architecture in the lower pail; 
it generally occurred through the north- of the temple is purely of south Indian 

astern side of Sind and the Punjab. Hindu type. The exquisite carvings of the 

Before coming to Jaisalmer— the modem dwarf pillars resemble that type of work 
me of the tract of country in “Marusthal,” done in the world-famous cave temples of 
3 Indian desert, the Bhati tribes reigned Ellora and Ajanta, while the upper part of 
several places of India, and eveli in the temple is of iu>rth-west India type of 

ijni in Jobulisthan. In the desert of architecture. The “Sikhar” and some portions 

dia they ruled at Tannot, Derawal Ludrova, of the temple were rebuilt in the seventeenth 
d finally they founded their capital century Yikram Sambat. The Toran Dwar, 

isalmer in Bikram Sambat 1212 or a massive stone gateway, elaborately carved 
D. 1156. and nicely decorated, stands very close to 

Ludrova, the late capital of the Bhati the courtyard wall aiid in front of tlie main 
ns, is situated about 10 miles west of temple. At four comers of the enclosure 
isalmer and has a high antiquity, though are four small temples of good workmanship, 
w a ruin, where a very small number of One Kalpa Briksba, an artificial tree niade 
i buildings and temples still exist. It of copper and brass and coloured, containing 
ssesses a famous temple of Shri Paresh- different kinds of fruits, is veiy carefully 

;hjj, Tirtlianker of Swetanibar Jaina sects, and artistically preserved within the enclosure. 



Mehta Nathmaljrs Havcli 


Tradition has it that this tree fulfils all the 
desire of human boings if very faithfully and 
earnestly craved. Another small temple of 
the God Shiva, though it lies in a very, bad 
condition, is worth mentioning. Tt is supposed 
to be the oldest temple still existing in that 
part of Jaisalmer. The four-headed graceful 
and noble image of GodBhiva is Tveather-worn 
owing to being left fully exposed/ lodged 
in a primitive type of single chamber Hindu 
temple, supported on columns and covered 
by stone slabs on stone architraves, forming a 
pyramid-shaped “Sikhar” or roof. 

Ltidrpva was a large city having twelve • 
gates, ^ but is now desolate. The major 
portidn of the capital is perhaps under 
shifting sands and if excavated some rare 
finds of arcbiteetaral and archaeological 
importance may come out at some places 
uii^er the sands and in the river ^ 
on the bank of w hich the 


It is beyond the scope of the presen 
article to describe the really iraportar 
workmanship of the hill-fort of Jaisalme: 
Colonel James Todd, Mr. Marsden, Captai 
Baileau and othei- European and India 
Archaeologists and historians have give 
detailed descriptions of the huge an 
beautiful castle of Jaisalmer. It is erecte 
on an isolated peak, triangular in shap 
about 250 feet in height. The hillock o 
which the fort of Jaisalmer is situate 
and which is about 959 feet abo\ 
sea-level, is very curious, encircling a rock 
plain of about 20 miles radius, whic 
provides several places to accumula 
rain-water for drinking and cultivate 
put^oses and thereby oonverting it into 
place of real beauty in the Heari of i 
Indian bastions of t 

citadel and thb t 

palaces in tiie fort a magnificent ai 
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pattojratnii? view of ' the , • md\ the 

suitoundinjg oouaby is obtamit^ - 

The fort quite artistiOally designed, 
and the strength of the rampart walls, with 
ninety-nine hm'i/a (bastions) surrounding the 
fort, are practically unrivalled. It has four 
strong gates and a strong precipitous wail, 
lunning round the crest of the hill, adds 
to the beauty and grandeur of the hill-fort 
The noble palaces in the fort display the 
grandeur of / Indian Architecture. Dr. 
Abanindranath Tagore writes in the Galcutta 
Municipal Gazette, November 21, *1925— ‘‘In 
the Bengali article in the monthly magazine , 
‘Bharatvarsha’ on Indian Architecture there 
is a picture of the Kani Malial or the Queen’s 
Palace in the fort of Jaisalmer and I liked 
the picture of that wonderful structure very 
much. It looks as if the palace-walls, like 
a huge dragon with its beautiful coils, has 
surrounded the Queen’s Palace and is 


■>.V 



Deodhi Gate 


guarding it from danger and from the outer 
world, as if it were a jewel worth all the 
treasures of seven kings.” Almost all reliable 
authorities agree as to the merits of such 
Indian masterpieces. 

It may be presumed that the craftsmen 



A typical balcany’-Taisaliner 


and builders who had executed the fort, were 
in all probability very intelligent and skilled 
Hindu architects and masons, • attached 
to the Jaisalmer Court. The top of the huge 
palace buildings of the historic hill-fort is 
surmounted by a Chhatra (umbrella). It is 
said to be made of an alloy of eight metals 
which is an emblem of the aforesaid 
“Meghadamber.” 

As one comes to the Ohowta (a spacious 
open yard) on the top of the hill-fort by a 
steep and cirouitous road passing through 
four strong and heavy gates, named from the 
bottom, Aliheprol gate, Sui'ajprol gate, Ganesh- 
prol gate and Hawahprol gate, he finds on 
the left and right very high and massive 
palace buildings. The topmost part of the 
building is the “Sarbottanv Yilas” built in the 
middle of the IBtli c>entiiry A. I).— the best 
and highest palace. The interior walls of 
some of its rooms are covered with Indian- 
made coloured porcelain tiles of 'old and fine 
type. The carving work on each side of the 
Gokh, a throne-like window, in the main 
chamber of the Sarbottam Vilas, facing the 
private audic/nce hall, is so fine and delicate 
that it required great patience and skill to- 
executiB. The monotony of the high andi 
heavy blank walls of this giund edifice im 
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the north and east facing the town at the 
foot of the hillock and Gadsisar tank beyond 
it, is relieved by richly ornaraeiited Gokhras 
'(■projecting balcony windows), which are 
magnificent and exquisite specimens of the 
indigenous style of Jaisalmer architecture. 
Below these rooms are ""Naya^' or “Rang 
Mahal” (coloured chamber). Tlie interior of 
this chamber is fully decorated by fine speci- 
mens of fresco puintaings and the glass 
works. The paintings represent scenes of 
“Oangour” festival (a festival regularly ob.served 
here on “Chaitra 8ukla Chaturthi” each year 
when the image of Gouri Mata, the Goddess 
Gouri, is tfiken to the Gadsisar tank and 
brought back the same evening with a 
geous State procession), pig-sticking and 
hunting, views of Jaipur, Udaipur, etc. 

The facade of another adjoining building, 
named “Gaj Vilas,” built in the beginning of 
the 19th century A. B. is very intelligently 
designed and carefully Constructed. Its pro- 


jecting verandahs facing the Chowta with a 
row and range of Bunglies (Chhatries) sup- 
ported on nicely carved brackets, and tlie 
gracefully made Eaoti (sky and wind pavi- 
lion) with Bengal type of Chluija cornice, no 
doubt heighten the beauty and richness of 
the building. A deeply carved Gokhra 
(projecting window) with Jharrokhas on both 
sides of Gaj Vilas palace facing the interior 
couityard, is ^ one of the finest and peculiar 
specimens of Hindu architecture that Jaisai- 
mer can boast of. There is another fine 
palace building in the fort, named “.ifof/ 
A/n/zn/” palace built about the middle of the 
18th century A. 1)., which is connected with 
other palaces by a very high bridge, allow- 
ing a road to pass under it. A small garden 
with stone-laid paths and fountains in the 
centre, facing i he Moti Mahal and “Sava 
Nivas” (audience chamber), constitutes the 
glory of the palace. The interior of the main 
Moti Mahal is very richly and finely 




decorated and painted by master artists and 
painters of India and is regarded as a mas- 
terpiece. The walls of tlio rooms liave tine 
specimens of fresco paintings of flowers and 
foliages and scenes of Maharaj Shri Krishna’s 
life. A few unrivalled specimens of water- 
colour paintings on paper are gracefully and 
carefully tixed on the walls. God Shiva in 
contemplation in his holy abode of beautiful 
Kailas Dhain, with Goddess Parbati in front 
of him and other gods, goddesses andApsaras 
around him is really a typical and rare old 
painting. The scene of “Hind” (swinging 
ceremony) of goddess Shri Kadhika and the 
Gopis of Mathura and Brindaban Dham, wit- 
nessed by Maharaj Shri Krishna from the 
opposite bank of the Janiuna, is another rare 
and tine specimen. 

In the Chowta facing the palace buildings 
exist temples of the God Adi Narayan and 
Goddess Sakti. Tradition says that this image 
of God Adi Narayan had been regularly wor- 
shipped by Maharaj Shri Kishna at Dwaraka. 


The temple of the Goddess Sakti has been 
recently constructed under the supervision of 
the writer. The facade is veiy beautifully 
carved and the “Sikhara” over the roof of the 
main chamber or cell is nicely decorated 
and built according to Hindu and Jaina style. 
Beyond these temples in the south-west is a 
group of very tine Jaina temples. As said 
before, Jaisalmer is one of the most important 
places of pilgrimage of the Jainas. The gi’eat 
Jaina temples of Tirthankars—Shri Chintiimani 
Pareshnathji, Shri Rikhabdevji, Shri Shanti- 
nathji, Shri Sambhubathji, and Shri Mahabir 
Swamiji in the fort were built one after 
another during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries A. D. The huge and noble structure 
of the temples from outside appeals to the 
public and especially to iho^ individuals who 
take a keen interest in Indian architecture 
and Indian archaeology. 

The most impoftant part of the tepiples>. 
is the room containing the image of 
Thirthankan The four walls of this cell or' 
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Jawahir-vilas Palace 


■shrine are beautifully carved, containing ship and specially on the ceiling of the Nat- 
innumerable figures of both human beings Mandir dome, from the centre of which hang 
and animals. Over the roof of this particular* graceful full-blown lotus-shaped pendants, 
cell or shrine, is built a highly decorated The columns of the porch are surmounted by 

Sikhar or spire— a ribbed pointed dome, bracket capitals and over these are attic or 

having a bulging outline and possessing dwarf columns which support the architraves 
figures of lion and elephant at some parti- of the dome and the struts, supporting the 
cular places. The Sikhar is always crowned gallery. Between the bracket capitals and 
by m Amldka, Ghagar, or Mahapadma — the under the struts are placed beautifully 

most sacred symbol of tlje Hindus, Buddhists ornamented Toran-shaped figure, forming a 
and Jainas. Above the Mahapadma or kind of pierced ai’ch. The surrounding 

Amlaka is the water-pot (kalas), containing a courtyard is enclosed by a double colonnade 
lotus bud—a most appropriate symbol of the of smaller pillars, finely caiwed mid with 
^creative element and of life, 'ftiere is a ornamented ceilings, behind which stands a 
poxMr Bhoga Mafidapf in front of this cell range of cells each containing the cross- 
and in front of this porch is the Nat Mandap, legged seated “Tirthankar’'. This is' the 
octagonal in shape; that usually displays some general description of most of the Jam 
characteristic details and is decorated with temples in the fort. A very important and 
themes of Jain and Hindu Mythology, rare collection of TOannscripts is preserved 
Profuse ornaments covering every part of the in the “Jaina Bhandar”. 
pillar, arch, lintel or bracket in shape of In front of the temple entiunce gate h 
foliage, flowers, birds, and human figures the porch sup^^^ on folly decoratec 
with very typical poses display fine workman* columns. A photograph of a partlcula 
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Fort and Palat^o— Jaisaliner 


porch of excellent finish of the temple of It is a great shock to the writer to see 

Shri Pareshnathji Tirthankar is here given, that some beautiful stone carvings are 

Just ovei' the Chhujas at both corners in spoiled by oil-painting in the interior of 

tlie friezes of the said porch are two figures Jaina temples in the fort and in Ludrova. 
of elephants. The carving and perforated The natural colour of the grey limestone 

works in the architraves, Kaiigura-parapet with which these temples are built, is so 
and specially the Sikhar or dome over the uniform and graceful that it requires no 
porch, are so elegant, graceful and suited artificial colouring, and 1 wonder why the 
to the purpose that all lovers of true art members of the Jaisalmer Jain Committee 
iire naturally attracted, the very moment prefer oil-colouring on such wonderful 
they pass near the porcli. This portion of carving works, incurring unnecessary expen- 
the porch and some interior works approach ses. Further north-west are temples of 
the Hindu and Buddhist style of architecture, Shri Laxminathji and Shri Mahadevji. 
while all other works in the temples are The objects of interest in Jaisalmer ai’e 

generally of Jain type. The greatest attrae- not entirely confined to religious buildings 
tion of these temples is the Toran that and palaces in the fort. There are several 
stands on a pair of decorated columns in residential buildings in the city built by the 
front of the entrance porch of Shri Paresh- Sethias (rich merchants) and other men of 
nath Tirthankar’s temple. The columns position. The fine carving work of beauti- 
are ornamented with lotus, animals, Makaras, ful and ai'tistic designs with true uniformity 
aud adorned with sculptures which seein and symmetry in the facades of those 
almost instinct with life and uiotiou. There buiMings is worth seeing, 
is wonderful grace in these sculptutes, The major portion of the city is situate 

representing different gods apd apsaim on the north of the hill-fort, and is surfpunded 

26— 7 . 
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by a Seherpaana (city wall) or circura- Maharaj and other gods. Several very recen 
vellation, encompassing a space of nearly extensions have been made in the Mandii 
three miles and a hsdf, having at present Palace. Different important gates, gracefully 
four gates and two wickets. Almost all the and elaborately carved, giving entrances b 
buildings in the fort and the city are con- the main palaces, are constructed accordini 
shrueted of yellow and grey limestone. The to the design and under the supervision o 
stone is obtained at a place just outside the the writer. And the new palace building 
north gate of the city. It is practically there, is the most beautiful piece of worl 
adapted for all sorts of structural work, both of original and novel style. It is designa’^ec 
ornamental and otherwise. The fine and after the name of His Highness Maharaj adhi 

close grain and even texture, as well as the raj 8hri Maharawalji Sir Jawahir Singhj 

sound nature of the stone, make it especially Sahib Bahadur, K. C. S. I., the presen 

suitable for fine carving and it is much illustrious ruler of Jaisalmer and henc 

used for decorative purposes. The speciality termed “Jawahir Tilas.’^ He takes a keei 
of this place is yeUow marble, which takes interest in the welfare ^ his subjects «m' 
good polish and is more valuable than is a sincere lover and gr® patron of India 
Italian and Makrana marble. Art and Indian Architecture. 

One most important factor of the town Further west, adjoining the huge fortifie 
is the Palace” situated on the wall of the city, is the “Badal Tilas tower”- 

west side of the town of Jaisalmer, command- a royal summer tewer, to enjoy an 
ing a splendid view of the west, having watch the rains. It is a Sat-manjil (sever 

picturesque scenery of the “Ishal Garden storied) building, very nicely finished. I 
House,” and school and “Public Library” that the heart of the ontside compound of th 
are uuder construction. The present ruler Mandir Palace, is a very beautiful fres 
of Jaisalmer resides in the Mandir Palace, water weD, about 275 feet deep. It is ver 
where there are temples of Shri Giridhariji strongly built On two sides of it thei 
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are hig reservoirs Aiid on four corners are 
four beautiful Bunglis (Chhatris) a sort ol 
pavilion for persons to take rest. 

It is customary here and probably in the 
wlKvle of Eajputana works are 

done in the frontage of all buildings and Uie 
iegree of fineness depends upon the position 
)f the inhabitants of the cify. It is natural 
hat the people who have sufficient money 
0 spend, are not quite satisfied with small 
)uildings and they construct big Haveiis 
houses) where every sort of facilities t^at 
ire generally required for daily necessaries 
IS well as luxOTes, is provided. The froii- 
age of such buildings with high covered 

)tahs (platforms) and passage to the main 
intrance, is specially meant for outsiders 
aid new-comers to take rest and wait, 
^his portion of the building, being the front 
lorch, is generally called “Dewan Khaua.” 
)n each side of the main entrance are 
sorridors called “skandhas” the two shoulders 
if the main entrance. They are meant for 

:uar(ls and watchmen. The main entiunce 
pens on a yai'd, which, just opposite the 
liibr, has a “Darri Kharia” for the owner of 
he building to sit and inspect the work 
•f his Kamdars. Cattle-sheds and stables 
or horses are also provided there. And these 
:enerally have underground cells called 
Bhawnras” for the storage of grass and grains 
nd other things. Some of the underground 
ooms are utilized as resting-places in the 
lottest part of the day during summer 
eason. Rooms in the upper story are often 
eserved for their bedrooms and other 
irivate use. These aiTangeraents are invari- 
bly made according to the general custom 
f the place, and within the enclosure are 
0 be found rooms necessary for the main- 
enance of the complex life led by the 
ichest people. Patwa Seths’ Haveli, M'ehta 
fathmalji’s Haveli and Mehta Shaiarasingh’s 
laveli are buildings of such type, as is nien- 
ioned above and are worth seeing. They 
re all situated in the heart of the city 
tself. . ■ 

Close to the city and ail around are big 
anks (talaos) to collect rain-water and there 
re very beautiful gai’dens behind the 
'mbankments of the biggest talaos. Oad^sar 
'alao (tank) is the biggest one, situated about 
wo furlongs east of the '‘Gadsisar'Gate” of 


the city. ‘AmiM’sagar” and ‘*lifute^sagar” 
two gardens with tanks sitaateA about 
three and four and a half miles of the 
c% respectively. Those gardens have fine 
buildings and have large collections of fruit 
trees and flower plants. “Bara Bagh” Ithe 
biggest garden) is situated about five mSes 



Portion of Toran and front Porch of Sim Paresh- 
nathji’s Temple 


north of the city. Its embankment is very 
huge and high and tlie garden behind 
possesses very old and sweet mango trees. 

Royal cenotaphs are constructed on one 
of the hills bridged by the “Bara Bagh” 
embankment. Small Chhatris and Bunglis 
ai’e also built over the cremation spots of 
well-to-do people of the city and each sect 
has different cremation grounds at different 
places outside the city walls. 

Some of the villages in the State were 
well-planned and buildings therein arc all 
made of stone, but most of them are nearly 
deserted and demolished. 



Pen-shaped Gas Holder for Repulsing Bandits ; It 
Shoots Fumes Twelve Feet and More 

as its appeanmce gives no indication of its ^nirpose. 
The “pen’’ unscrews in the middle for the insertion 
of a ^as cartridge. 

Popiihir MecJianies 


FouMay Ships Launched in Germany 

A battle for ownership of the speed honors of 
the Noith Atlantic, held for many years by the 
now aging “Maui’etariia.” is in prospect witli both 
Finland and Gennany taiilding larger and faster 
ships. The German yards liave launched two 
4^0{K)-ton liners, to be named the “Bremen” and 
“Buropa,” and both the White Star and Cun^d 
lines are preparing td build 00, 000-ton ships which 
will equal the ill-fated “Titanic” in size, being 


Bow View of the “Europa,” Taken from the Laun- 
ching Stand Just Before the New German Liiiei 
Slipped Down the Ways 

war to make a bid for the Atlantic de-luxe i>assej 
ger business, but fell into the hands of the aUif 
Tlie two new liners recently launched ai*e expcc 
ed to cross the Atlantic in tour days. 

Popular Meehauics 


Spray Tank on Motorcycle Helps Kill Mosquitos 

Motorcycles have been enlisted in the /war*f8 
against mosciuitoes in suburbs of Chicago., 
thirty-flve-^llon tank of an acid tar oil is cam 
on the machine and the liquid is sprayed o^ 




An Artist’s Masterpiece of Centuries Ago : Kock 
Carving of a Rhinocseros RecentJy Found in Africa 


RusW% Governing Women 

■'The amazing figure of more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand is given as the number of 
woinon holding elective office in the local governing 
poviets of towns and village. Veiy niucli larger 
IS the number of those serving on sub-corn i*if tees 
and commissions of local governments, participating 
in the work of health, taxation, social insumne^, 
libraries, schools. From ^ year to year the number 
or women in more responsible posts increases ; they 
are presidents of village Soviets, memiiers of 
^''Jipcial e.xeoutive committeesv delegates to the 
Aii-iJmon Congress, and even members of the 


The Women Workei's have their magazine 
Its name, aiipropriately, is /^d^^m/.v«“'‘The Woman 
Worker’’— and heie we see one of its title-pages 

standing government of the Soviet Union, the- 
Oemtrai Executive Committee.” 


fJLEiNINGS 20Si 


Spraying a Smidl Pool from the Anti- Mosquito 
Motorcycle with Its Tank of Tar and Oil 

small pools of water where the insects breed. The 
rider operates the spiav hose without leaving his 
seat and, in a single day, can cover a wide 
territory . 

Popular Mcf^hamcs 


Rhinoceros Picture on Rock Shows Dawn of Art 

Tlio picture of a white ihinoceros on basalt rock 
in southern Afri(a is believed to have been 
caived by an aitist from 25,00(1 to 50,0(10 years 
ago and is in excellent preservation. 

Popular Meehanks . 


Gleams of Oriental Color at the Congi-c'ss 
These are Eastern delegates, who had never made a 
long train journey before. Like their Russian, 
Ukrainian and polyglot sisters, they winv 
officers of local Soviets 
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There were 811 dele^tes present with full 
TOfce, md 221 with advisory voice, all chosen 
fwm preliminm^ r^dnal (mgresses of wonm 

More than two hmdred wonim took active imt 
in the discussions wiUi hve and ten-mmute 
speeches from the phtiorm. The hall was a blaze 
or picturesque color ; for, of the delegates only 
ahcHit half were Russians ; there were 110 
Ukrainians find J2i of the miscalkaeous nationali- 
ties that make up the great variety of the Soviet 
UnioE. They wore their good clothes to the 
congTOvSs, but these were not good clothes of 
European pattern ,* they were embroidered peasant 
smocks from tiie Ukmme, high peaked head 
gear from the Easti great white woolen head- 



Mahotnitsam a Merry Mood 
Reflecting the spirit of the Soviet women who boast 
that they are better at governing than the men 


drapes, for instance, marking the Uzbek women. 
The only form of head-gear not visible in the 
entire congress was an ordinary European hat ; 
all wore some form of kerchief or shawl or 
Oriental drapery. The Leningrad delegation proud- 
ly proclaimed its unity by aiq)earing in red 
kerchiefs, stamped with the year and an appro- 
priate design, the gift of the Leningrad Textile 
Workers to the preliminary regional congress. 


“All Made in Madras P 

Madras may well he proud of above 
aeroplane every part of wfaloh was JxMe and 
mted by iho Sri Bam Motor 
exhibited in the Madras Park Pmr on 

Bee. 29. Successful flights were given m 
Fair during Christmas week. 



A Country-made Aeroplane 


Stamps and Medals for Cairo Faculty of 
Medicine Celebration 

For the Centenary Celebration of the Faculty of 
Medicine, Cairo and tiie International Congress of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene under the patronage 
of his Majesty King Fouad I (December 16th to 22nd, 
1928) special post^e stamps are issued to comme- 
morate the Centenary Celebretion and Congress. 
Two types were available, one bt^aring the figure of 
iM-HOTEP and the second that of the viceroy 



Sfamp 


MommsiD am pasha by whose orders the Cairo 
Medical School was established. 

A medal was to be issued to exhibitors. It is oi 
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Medallion 


gilded bronze with the figure of Bl-HOTEP on 
one face and tlie name of the Centenary Congress, 
in Arabic and French, on the other. 

By the Courtesy of Luigi M, Molinaru 


^ The Magnificent Goya 

The centenaiy of Goya’s death pjissed on 
April 16, 1928. Piero Torreano writes on 

V Illmtraxiom Italiana (Mlian) about Goya 'whose 
self-portrait was publish^ in the Modern Review 
January) : 

“His keen instinct made him sense intuitively 
the new problems of light and of movement. He 
proved himself to be a forerunner on the eve of a 
new century. Delacroix, Daumier, Manet, Whistler, 
Sargent are to feel his influence, ‘Where , indeed 
are there lines in nature ?’ said he, as tlie impres- 
sionists Mvill say after him. ‘I can see only bodies 
in light and bodies in shadows, planes which 
advance and planes which collapse.’ 

“The pleasures of life apii^ed to him more 
than painting did. All his art was born as a result 
of Ids actual experiences of life, the consequences 
of his own activities. His art reflected them md 
accompanied their every step.” ^ ^ 

“He was bom in 1746 from Country Stock.-* At 
the age of 19 he fled to Sargossa, where he studied 
painting- At Madrid again he tlirew himself into a 
desperate life of adv^ature and l 0 ves.*‘ Li June, 1771, 
he was awaited the second prhse in a jpainting 
competition sponsored by the Academy of Parma, 
m 1775 he marries Josefa , Bayeu ^ in Madnd.*** 
He painted genre works with a swift and lively 
brush. His broad effects were brilliant, his odors 
bnght and harmonious. They were genial improvi- 
sations to whidi a new and enitoiastio feeling 



Episode op the Napoleonic Wars 
The soldiers of Murat shoot the Madrid populace, 
May 3, 1808. Goya indulging in the macabi*e. 


for reality was ^ded to the suggestion of color. 
It ^’as the Spanish life of his time in so far as its 
most pronounced charaoteristies and passions were 
oonoerned. Goya, the artist, had a predilection for 
bull-lights and^ as has been stated, for women. In 
all these psintiog^ which formed the most daring 
and subtly imlioious part of his art, Goya instided 
his entire youtii. Yet he already insinuating 
into his works %^sug^tion of ‘gloom, or a breath 
of caritjature. Behold the ‘Prooession of Swnt 
Isidore,’ the ‘flagdlants,’ the ‘Tribunal of the 
Inquisition,’ and Insane Asylum,’ works of a grim 
mindt which have their foundation in part in real 
lUBf just as those despar^ lunatics struggled with 
tiieir own manias.” 

“At this time he freely came to the Spanii^ 
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The QrjEEN u"ho RULEn all that world 

Ooya’s masterpiece —the Family of Carlo IV, who 
sat on the throne of Spain in Napoleonic daysJ 


Court-, first as the painter of the Ohambor, then 
first painter of Kin^? Cliarl^ W, _ _ . . 

“The painter, who lived wm to 
seized them in the mobility of their 
critic went liaiid in hand with the observer. Whi! 
he painted, he jnetod. Some one lias well compare: 
him to Saint-Simon. i ^ • , • 

“His principal^ gifts were display^; m In 
masteniiece. The Family of Charto IV. In th 
centei* the Queen, the one who ruled all tliat worh 
tall hit {in evil, sulky, petubmt look, a mixture ( 
shrewdiiess and lasciviousness : a little to one sidf 
the King, with his air of a good ^ fellow, in ; 
flabbiness one still glimpses the imprint of his gvat 
ancestor, Louis XfV 

“Then followed [for Goya] times of sorrov 
Tlie deafness which had been ensnaring mm fo 
yejirs finally enclosed him within a circle o 
silence. Tlie invasion [of Napoleon] came and .witl 
it the yeaj*s of his darlrest solitude. He pawtec 
find etched only to ciii’se and to rave. His mockinf 
changed to curses. . .The restoration, witl 
Ferdinand VU, dealt the final blow to our pamter... 

A widowei* and broken in spirit, he, too, follow- 
ed the jiath of exile and died there in 1828.” 

Literary Digest. 


PfiOF. RADHAKRISHNAN’S REPLY 


The Editor, 

The Modern Review. 

Sir, 

Ever since I came to Calcutta in March, 
1921, my writings have been criticized 
adversely in the pages of your Review on 
several occasions, the first being, as far as 
T remember, in the issue of April 1921, only 
three weeks after I had joined my post in 
the University, and the latest in the current 
number. I have been accused of faulty 
English, ignorance of Bengali, lack of Sanskrit 
learning, imperfect acquaintance with Western 
philosophy and careless and inadequate 
references. T did not feel called upon even 
once to reply to these criticisms ; for I 
xespect the rights of reviewers to hold any 
opinion they please regarding works which 
are public property. Even when the critics 
adopt the attitude implied by the maxim, 
“Vottld that my enemy wrote a book,'^ 
I feel it is not for us to complain. Besides, 
perhaps it ought to he a matter of satisfaction 
to* me that my writings, of whose short- 
comings none is more deeply convinced than 
myself, have aetuaily stimulated so much 
criticism and comment in your pages, even 


tlioiigh my hooks on Liflmn Pliilosopki 
were not recei^■ed by you for reviev 
according to your own statement in a recen 
issue. 

It is, however, an altogether differen 
thing when statements are made not morel 
challenging one's intelligence and scholarshi 
but questioning one’vS honour and characte 
You will pardon me if I depart from m 
general habit and break my silence for one 
in view of the oxtraordinary allegations mac 
by Mr. Jadunath Sinha and published ! 
prominently in the January, 1929 numb 
of your Review. 

I am afraid 1 must be working in tl 
matter under certain disadvantages. 
Sinlia’s thesis is not available for n 
He got back the tliesis from the Univers 
office immediately after the report was st 
and it is not therefore available for verifi' 
tion at present. The Meernt College Magmi 
in which parts of it are published, is : 
to be had in the local libraries to wh 
I have access. 1 have to proceed^! therefc 
on the data supplied by him in his article 

i-7. In the exposition of the Samkh 
Yoga theory of self-consciousness, I h 
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used Tyasa’s Bhasya, Yacaspati’s Tattva- 
raisaradi and Yijiiaaabh.iksu’s YogamHtika 
( n Yoga Sutra ITL 35. Mr. Sinha complains 
that “tlio author has refeiTed only to those 
oonirnentaries on the Yoga Sutras to which I 
rrferred in my thesis” ; as if one could write 
on this subject without using these works at 
all. T cannot really understand why Mr. 
Sinha should feel that he has a monopoly of 
thorn when every writer on the subject had to 
[Lse them. I might as well add that it is not 
iuily in the section on self-consciousness but 
in several other 'i^Iaces in my chapter on the 
samkhya(see pp. 258,260-1, 265-7,272, 274,279, 
.>85,297-8, 324) and all through my exposition 
)f the Yoga system that these commentaries 
lavo been used. I do ncd really see why 
dr. Sinha is so sure that 1 owe to him my 
riformation about the existence of those well- 
nown works or their importance for this subject. 

But it is really going a bit too far to 
iiggest that T tiled to “pass them oft*" as my 
wn, when, as a matter of fact, ttiese views 
re explicitly attributed to Vyasa, Vacaspati 
nd Yijuanabhiksu. 

Again, Mr. Sinha seems to belifwe tliat I 
five used his translations of the extracts he 
as set forth without expressing my gratitude 
) liim. Let me explain at once that, in all 
lioso passages wliicli are not put in quotation 
larks, 1 do not try to give tlie exact tran- 
lations but only expound the signihcance of 
le texts referring the interested reader to the 
ruirces. ^ly usual method is that, when I 
ive the translations, I adopt the standard 
lies wliore available, making sliglit changes 
ore and there where I think necessary and 
diere there are no authoritative translations 
take the greatest care to bring out the 
ense of the texts. So in the «’ase in question, 

‘ I depended on the translations, I do not 
1^0 wliy Mr. Sinha thinks that I should have 
>jected the standard ones in favour of his 
npublished attempts, when, as a matter of 
let, we have English taamslations of Yyasa 
nd Tactuspati in both the Harvard Oriental 
kries and the Sacred Booh- of the Hindm 
erics, which I have mentioned under ‘Refer- 
nces’ on p. 373. 

T see from the account in the Modern 
leview that Mr. Sinha has selected his seven 
xtracts from three different pages of his 
rticle, pp. 94, 95 and 96. Apparently he has 
rought together the textual matter where 
^semblances are bound to be strikiug, leaving 
lit the comments for which alone even the 
of us can clmm originality, if any. 

27--8 


The whole page in my book is devoted to 
a discussion of the theory of self conscious- 
ness. The first paragraph fie^ns wiih the 
sentences “Even if purosa is knowable, it is 
because purusa is reflected iu buddbi. The 
eye caunot see itself except as it is reflected 
in a mirror” and concludes with the statement 
that “buddhi changes according to the objects 
offered to it.” The second paragraph opens 
with the statement that “the notion of self 
is due to tlio reflection of the self in buddhi”, 
and this view is strengthened by the first 
passage in question “the purusa can know 
itself only through its reflection in the buddhi 
modified into the form of tlie object,” an idea 
which is set forth by Keith in these words : 
“VYhen the spirit reflects itself iu the inner 
organ, it brings its reflex to conscious 
knowledge” (Satnlitya, p. 107.) Obviously the 
the key words are parum, saitvam, praU- 
himba and parinama I use the word purusa’ 
itself in the English rendering, as the word 
‘self’ is ambiguous and may sta. d for either the 
purusa or th*- jiva (ego), while Mr. Sinha uses 
‘self’ for purusa. For mUram Mr. Sinha uses ‘mind’ 
and and I use ‘buddhi’ itself, on the uthority 
of the commentators (Vyasa : buddhi sattvam ; 
Vijnanabhiksu Sattvadhikyat sattvam buddhi. 
Others use otliei words, thought-stuff (Dasgupta : 
Indian Philosophy, }>. 242) ; thinking substance 
(Woods : Yoga System . p, 6) : objective essence 
(Rama Prasada : Yoga Sutras, p. 228) and I 
felt it was best to lea^e the Sanskrit word 
untranslated. Parinama and pratibimba are 
usually translated by modification and reflec- 
tion and it would be difficult to find other 
words for them, even if one wanted any. 

2. I am stating A^acaspati s view. Here 
again I leave ‘buddhisattvam’ practically 
untranslated wliile Mr. Sinlia renders it into 
“the pure intelligence-stuff of the mind” ; 
Samyaraa is translated by both of us as con- 
centration. ‘Woods uses ‘constraint’, Sris 
Chandra Vasu ‘cfoncentration, meditation and 
contemplative trance’ (Yoga Sutra S. B. H., 
p. ix) while Rama Prasad uses tlie Sanskrit 
word in the English translation as well. 

3. I am thankful to Mr. Sinha for admi- 
tting that “in actual wording there is not a 
great similarity in these two parallel 
passages.” 

4. Here Mr. Sinha is tr nslating Vyasa: 
“na ca purusapratyayena buddhisattvatmana 
puruso drsyate : purusa eva tarn pratyayam 
svatmavalambanam pasyati.” In the first 
place, I do not use ‘mind’ for buddhi and 
mtelligence-stuft* of the mind’ for buddhi 
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sattra. Secondly, the clause ‘as the mind is 
uneonscious' is omitted in mine. Mr. Sinha 
is mixing up Yyasa and Yijnanabhiksu in 
his translation. It is Tijnanabliiksu and not 
Vyasa who says : purusakarapratyayena 
buddhisattvadharmena puruso na drsyate 
tasya j(idaivat'--Yogavariiika, iii. 35. Mine 
is a more faithful rendering of the passage 
quoted. 

5-7 state Yijnanabhiksu’s view on the 
matter. No. 5 gives his view in his own 
words. In 6 & 7 I do not state the objection 
of karmakartrvirodha which is interpreted as 
svasmin svasambandhanupapatti but I give 
the answer of the essential self-luminosity of 
the self and the distinction between the 
subject self and the object self. Mr. Sinha 
repeats in detail both the objection and the 
answer. In actual phraseology there is some 
agreement due to the identity of the texts 
considered but the differences throughout my 
renderings are striking enough to indicate to 
the careful reader that they are based on the 
texts. 

Regarding passage No 8, Mr. Sinha urges 
that he is giving in it his own interpretation, 
while half the passage is devoted to a quota- 
tion from Sastra/Upika arid its translation. He 
complains that “the author does not give any 
reference here.’’ As a matter of fact, his 
Modern Beview version gives the reference as 
“Bhastradipika, p.482, ch. S.S.” The Chow- 
karaba edition of Sastradipika, to which refer- 
ence is made, has only 474 pages and page 
482 of it is non-existent. My whole page is 
devoted to a development ef Parthasarathi’s 
view and the footnote gives the reference to 
“pp. 344 if’. Tlie text which Mr, Sinha quotes 
and I use is found on p. 349 and not p.482. 
His reference is thus incorrect so far as the 
Ciiowkaraba edition is concerned. Apin, the 
opinion that the self is not manifested in 
eveiy cognitive act but is apprehended only 
through the act of self-consciousness (aham- 
pratyaya) is a view attributed to Kumarila by 
his followers, notably Parthasarathi (see Sa>s- 
tradipilm, P-lOl) and it is not accepted by all 
that Kumarila actually held it* ; for lie says 
that the self is a light which illumines itself.f 
I need not enter into a discussion of this 
problem here. But in view of it, I attributed 
the opinion not to Kumarila but “to the 

* Bee Keith : Ahma Mimmtisa, p. 71; 
P. Sfistri : IntfodmUon to tlw Fiirm Mtmmma 
pp. 91 ff. . . 

t Atmanaiva prakasyoyam atma jyotir itiritam 

{Slakamritika : vei'se 142). 


followers of Kumarila” while Mr. Sinha holds 
that it is the view of ‘Bhatta Mitnamsakh 
which is his designation for Kumarila. Thai 
self-consciousness marks a higher degree ol 
conscious life than the mere eonseiou^ess o: 
the object is a eriticism with which even g 
beginner in epistemology is familiar and ] 
have referred to it in more than one place 
My presentation of it is different from Mi 
Sinha’s not only onp.411, but on pp. 398-399 

‘'Pmbliakara’s view that, in every act of knowlcda*< 
the object, the subject, and the knowledge of tli 
object ai‘e manifested, is not in conformity wit 
the evidence of psychology. When we know a 
object, there is no need whatever that the contei 
of knowledge should at the same time include 
reference to myself. Unless the individual is in 
sophisticated mood, the probability is tliat it wi 
not include the reference to self. Prabhakai 
mistakes the evidence of later reflection for tliat * 
porceiition. When one thinks of his knowledge 
an object, subject and object are present in tli 
thought. We cannot tliink of a thing as knov 
without refei-oneo to the oon'clative knower. B 
there is no reason why one should not think 
things without thinking of them as known. The a 
of reflection, wliich represents a higher .stage 
thought than the mere observation of objec'ts, te 
us about the implieations of knowledge. I>abhaka 
believes that we cannot know without knowi 
that -we know. He does not seem to admit t 
distinction l)etw^een M know’ and T know tl 
I kmnv.’” 

We next come to a batcli of statemer 
from Sridhara’s Nyaya-kundali and Prabl 
candra’s Prameyakamalamar^^^^ Mr. Binlu 
translations of the extracts from these wot 
which are reproduced in the Modern Bsvi( 
have not evidently been publLshod anywhere e 
before now. I have not seen the whole of 3 
Sinha’s tliesis and cannot say at this distar 
of time whether the part, on which I ropori 
five years back, did or did not contain tin 
pas>sages. You, Bir, as a responsible edi 
thoroughly familiar with the high standa: 
of journalistic ethics and etiquette, I d 
say, must have satisfied yourself that 
translations set forth in the Modern Ren 
were made by Mr. Sinha himself and expres 
in exactly the same form in that pari 
the thesis examined by me, and that 
alterations, slight or serious, verbal 
material, were made in them in the last 
years, not, at any rate, after the publicai 
of my second volume nearly two years i 
Any way I shall deal briefly with these i 
tions where I am supposed to have depcM 
upon the unpublished portion of Mr. Bin 
thesis, a view lor which the only autho 
happens to be Mr. Sinha’s statement. 
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1 am surprised to find that Mr. Sinha's 
mdering of the passages of Nyayu*kmidali^ 

:> which I am said to he indebted for my 
ccoiint, is almost a reproduction of 

)r. Ganganath Jha’s English translation of 

PARALLEL 

Ih\ Jha^s English Tramlation 

4. After the cognition has been produced, 
lore is producied in the object a peculiar condition 
nown as 'cognisedness^ just as the action of 
)oking produces, in the rice, the condition of 
)olcedness.‘* There -'is not much in tliis theory. 

1 the case of rice, we distinctly perceive its 
mkedncss in its being changed from tandula 
incooked rice) to odmia (cooked rice) ; but in 
le case of the object in question we do not 
H’ceivo any such eognisedness. 

5. Then again, just as when the object is 
)gnised, there is produced eognisedness in it, so 
I the same manner when this eognisedness is 
ttown, there would be a eognisedness produced 

I tliat eognisedness also and so on ad infinitum. 

G. Tf eognisedness l)e regarded as self-luminous 

II order to avoid this regressus ad infinitum) 
ion, why should you object to this^ self-lumtnosity 
elf-cognisability) in the cognition itself ? 

7. Though, as a matter of fact, the object has 
1 existence extending over all three i>enods of 
me, past, present and future, yet when it is 
ignised it is cognised as belonging to the jiresenf. 

8. And the condition of tlie object determined 
V the present timp is what constitutes its 
tgnisedness : and this being an ett'ect of the 
‘gnition, serves as the ‘mark’ for an infeitmce 
f cognition. 

.0. But there is not much to recommend in 
lis theoiy either. Because what the ‘condition of 
i<: object determined by the present time’ means 
its condition nuaUfted by that time ; and this 
'longs to the object by its veiy nature ; and by 
Ignition this condition is not produced, but only 
wum. 


this work (published by E. J. Lazaru.? 
& Co., Benares, 1916), I give below I)r. 
Jha’s translation (pp. 213'^4) aud Mr. Sinha’s 
Modern Beview version (pp. 102^ — 3), with 
regard to a few instances. 

PASSAGES 

Mr. Sinha’s vei-sion as given in the Modern 
iifei’tVwA January 1929 

4. The Bhatta mgues that after the comtion 
is produced, there is produced in the object a 
peculiar condition known, as eognisedness or 
apprehendsdness (jnatata), just as the ac^tion of 
cooking produces in rice the (ondition of cooked- 
ness. But tliis is a false analogy. In the case, of 
rice we distinctly peioeive eookedness in the rice 
in its being changed from tandula (uncooked rice) 
to odana (cooked rice) ; but ui the case of the 
object in question, we do not perceive any such 
eognisedness. 

5. Then again^ just as when an object is 
cognised, there is pioducod in it a peculiar 
property called eognisedness. so when this tog- 
nisedness is known, there would be a eognisedness 
procluc^ in that eognisedness also and so on 
ad infinitum. 

6. If eognisedness be regarded as self- 
luminous, in order to avoid tliis regressus ad 
infinitum, then why should you not admit the 
self-luminosity or self-cognisabilily of the cognition 
itself ? 

7. It may be argued tliat an object has 
existence extending over the past, the present and 
the future ; Imt when it is cognised, it is cognised 
as belonging to the present. 

8. And eognisedness is , nothing but the 
wmdition of the object detoi'mined by the present 
time and this being an eftect of the cc»gnition is 
the ‘mark’ for the inference of the cognition. 


9. But this argument is unsound, because by 
‘the exmdition ot the ol*iect detennined by the 
pre^sent time’ we mean its eondUion aiuiUfied by 
that time : and this belongs to the object by its 
verj^ nature ; and by (cognition, this condition is 
not" produced, but only knou'n. 


Mr. Sinha’s surprise must be very much 
renter when he discovers that the tianslation 
f the passages from Nyayadcandali for which 
10 claims originality, is anticipated not so 
I inch by me as by Dr. Ganganath Jha as 
arly as 1915. I do not want to imitate 
►Ir. Sinha by charging him with ‘plagiarisni’. 
lo has an opportunity of revising his thesis 
’ocause it is yet unpublished. 

Mr. Sinha says that ‘'none of these 
ontences (from my book) like mine is a 
“lose translation of any Sanskrit passage 
n Nyaya-kandali”. No wonder. Mis neit 
'omplaint is that I have not referred to 


Tarkabhasa, to which he refers. If any infer- 
ence is possible from this, it is the exact 
opposite of Mr. Sinha’s suggestion. The views 
set forth in 1, 2 & 3 are not materially 
different from those of 7, 8 & 9 from 
Nyayci kandalii the earlier wmrk. Mr. Sinha’s 
next point is my reference to pp. 96-98 of 
Nyaya-kttudali. While in the first case I am 
blamed for omittirig Mr. Sinha’s correct 
reference, here I am charged with repeating 
his incorrect reference. Anything will do to 
prove a case I Sridhara’s Commentary on YI. 
56 which deals with this topic actually runs 
from p. 96 to p. 98 in Dvivedin’s edition 
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(Vkiauagrram Sanskiit series), though the argu- 
ment last adduced from it occurs on p.97. 
Mr. Sinha complains that “only that Sanskrit 
passage which 1 quoted from Nyaya-kandaU 
in passage (10) has found its place in the 
book of the author and no other passage has 
attracted his notice.” May I point out that 
tho book is used throughout my third 
(diapter and Sanskrit quotations from it are 
found not only in the context referred to, 
but in other places as well ; I may give two 
instances here : 

190 n 2, Asaririnam atmanam na visaya- 
vabodhah. 

Nyaya-kamlali, p. 57. 

222 it t). Bhutanam anabhidrohasamkalpah. 

Ibid,, p. 275. 

I hope Mr. Sinha will not say that all 
the Sanskrit quotations 1 hav(‘ given in my 
book are rontained in the uni)nb]ished part 
of his thesis. At this rate all that I have 
ever written might bo contained in the 
unpublished writings of any other person. 

When 1 state the source of Nyaya-kaiukdi 
and when my account of a |)artieular passage 
in it differs, on Mr. Sinha's own admi.ssion, 
fi’oin his ‘original’ translation taken almost 
mrlHiiim from Dr. Jha’s version, which T 
mention in the bibliography at the end of 
the third chapter. I do not see where exactly 
my “unacknowledged borrowing” from Mr. 
Sinha’s translation comes in. 

We come last to Ib'amey(dmmfda 
where the charge is repeated that ray account 
of Prabhacandra’s criticism is based on 
parts of Mr. Sinha’s unpublished thesis. 
There is not one passage in my version 
which may be regarded as identical with Mi*. 
Binha’s. He is aware of this and so writes : 
“None of his sentences like mine is a literal 
translation of a Sanskrit passage from 
P/*aw7c^o/tO/n//7oy//r//’/«// “The author 

has not followed the book closely in his 
book.” “In my thesis 1 closely followed the 
book and gave the translation of many 
important Sanskrit passage's,” “This is the gist 
of” “a beautiful summary of a corresponding 
passage” or “a beautiful specimen of 
paraphrasing and suinmarizing.” He has taken 
the pains to invert the order Of arguments 
in two or three places.” I do not know 
whether the sentences in Mr. Sinha’s account 
are taken fro ni the same context or different 
ones but wdiatever it may be, when he admits 
that the phraseology is different, the develop- 
ment of the argument is different and that 


niy account is a brief resume while Mr. 
Sinha’s is a literal translation, it is difficult to 
know why he believes that my accounr. is based 
not so much on the text as on his extracts 
from it. When tw o or more writers are using 
the same texts, there is bound to he similarity 
in significance and much agreement in phras- 
eology, if the writers are faithful to the 
sources. 1 need not tell Mr. Binha thal 
the translations of, say, the Upanishads 
by Max Muller, Hume, Mead etc. resembh 
one another not only in matter but in foni] 
and it would he foolish certainly to rusli 
from this resemblance to a charge of plagi- 
arism. I am unable to understand Mr 
Sinha’s accusations, evm ajisinning that thesi 
exfra/is vere found in that part of hi> 
unpuhlished thesis whuii I looked into 
in exactly the same form five years back a: 
they are said to be to-day. There are otlu? 
contexts in my book wdiere Ibameyakamala 
marianda is used and I liope it will not b< 
said that thos(‘ also are due to Mr. Binlia. 

If everybody wdio uses a few extracts fron 
the texts believes that every other person win 
follows him is indebted to him in a special sens(- 
then the difficulty of writing on Indian I’liilosophy 
great as it is, will IxKiome practically insur- 
mountable. It was certainly easy for mo t( 
have loaded my book with Sanskrit texts am 
made a display of all tlie a|)paratus of learn 
ing. If instead of giving cliapter and versi 
for ray expositions and criticisms 1 had achi 
ally reproduced the orginal texts in tli^ 
footnotes or in an Ai>pendix, Mr. Binh; 
w^ould not have tiiought that I was indobti'i 
to him for my account. And such a plai 
would ])erhaps luiv(‘ added to my reputatioi 
as a scholar but it would certainly havi 
taken aw^ay from the value of my I)ook t< 
tlie reader. Rigiitly or w'ronglv j still fee 
that pouring one’s note-books into th 
printed text w^ould fatigue the reader an( 
make it less effective tlian it would be if a’ 
the reading and the thinking were fuse 
into an intelligible narrative. 

It occurs to me tliat it is a perilous outer 
prise to lecture to students on a subjec 
about which you propose to publish a wor 
later. During the time my second volum 
was in preparation, T had often lectured to tb 
classes on many of the topics discussed i 
it including the Bamkhya theory of self-coin 
ciousnessand theMimamsa theory of knowledg 
It is not at all impossible that some of tt 
material contained in it might have fouii 
currency before the publication of the wor 
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111 the last 12 months or so, I have used in my 
classes as well as public addresses again and 
again many of the ideas and sentences which 
are contained in a small book which will be 
published in a month or two in Kegan Paul’s 
To-dmj and Tomorrow Series. It will be 
a serious thing if scraps picked up at random 
from these talks are used against me when 
the book is published. 

In our unfortunate land self-praise is subtly 
sought by the dispraise of others. I hope 
our younger men at least will grow out of 
this weakness. Even if we have to criticize 
others, it is possible to do so witli courtesy 
and restraint. Mr. Sin ha need not be 
alarmed if he finds that others also use the 
Sanskrit classics which he happens or propo- 
ses to use. They are not the private 
possessions < f any oru' author. The 
value of a philosophical work depends not 
so much on tlie extracts we use as on the 
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interpretative exposition and critical evalua- 
tion where the individuality of the writers 
comes out. 

I am very sorry to have been dragged in- 
to this kind of controversy but believe me, 
Mr. Editor, when I say that I have done so 
completely against my will. I only hope 
that I have said nothing unfair or unkind to 
any one in this commuiiication. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

S. Radhakrishnan 

P. S. The MS. of my second volume was 
actually sent to tlie publishers in 1924 as 
for as I remember, and tlie delay in printing 
was caused by the absence of Professor 
Muirhead in Amei'ica. The Preface was 
signed after the final. proofs and the Index 
were sent to them and this was in December, 
1926. 
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II. 


To 

The Editor, 

The Modern Beview. 


Dear Sij‘, 

I shall he very much obliged if you will 
kindly publish the following in your esteemed 
journal. 

In continuation of my letter published 
in the Modern Review^ January, 1929, 1 
append below a few more extracts from the 
publislied and unpublished portions of my 


thesis for Premcliand Roy chan d Studentship 
(1922-1923), which liave been quoted almost 
verbatim by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan without 
acknowledgiMuent in bis Indian Philosophy, 
Tol. II., (1927.) ^lany of these extracts have 
been incorporated in the main body of bis 
book and printed in bold type. 

lyieerut College, Meerut, Yours faithfully, 

January 15, 1929 Jadunath Siiiha 


PARALLEL PASSAGES 


Extracts from my thesis submitted to the 
^Vileutta ITniversity tor P. R. S. in 1922 arid 1923, 
juid examined by Dr. S. Radliakrishiian ; 

. (I) 1. “But though there is alwa.ys a direct and 
munediatc knowledge of the self in every ac^t of 
cognition, there is not always a direct and imme- 
diate knowledge of the not-self or an external 
object,. 

.2. An object is not directly iii’esentecl to oon- 
sciousness in recxillection and inference. 

3. Though in indirect knowledge its object is 
not directly presented to consciousness, yet the 
indirect knowledge itself is directly presented to 
eonseiousness.” 

, (Published in the Meerut College Magaunc, 
damiary, 1924, Pere^Hion of the p. 9*2.) 


Extjaets from Dr. S. Radhiilaishnfin’s Iruiian 
Philosophy, Vol II, publislied in 1927 (the preface 
being dated Decieinber, 1926). 

(I) 1. “While there k always a direc-t and 
immediate knowledge of self in every . act of 
cognition, there is not always a direct and immedi- 
ate knowledge of the not-self (»r the object. 

2. In I'ecollection and inference the object is not 
directly presented to consciousness. 

3. Though in indijxict knowledge the olrjecl is 
not directly present^l to cons(?iousness, yet the 
indirect knowledge itself is directly presented to 
consciousness.’’ (In hold type, p. 395). 

[ None of the above sentences is a translation 
of any Sanskrit passage. The whole extract is 
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(ID 4. “Botli in I'ecoileetion and in recoffnition 
it is t3ie ohject of recollection and recognition that 
appears in ennsciousness, and not their subjeot— 

0 . It is the self-apprehended as an object of 
previous perception that is rerprmented to fjon- 
sciotisness as the ohject of present reGoliection and 
recognition. 

6. If, in the recognition of the self, the self is 
not known as the oMeet of recognition, then the act 
of remgnitian would be - object-less. But there can 
be no consciousness without an object 

7. Hence— the self must be regarded as an 
objret of mlf^onsctousmas.^^ 

(Published in the Meerut Oollege Magazine, 
January, 1924, Perception of the Self p. 90). 


(Ill) a 'If substantiality constitutes the object 
01 consciousness, then the self can never be the 
subject or knower ; for the self is as much a sub- 
stanc^e as a jar.— 


own mterpreMtion of Prabhaikara s doctrine as 
elaborated m B'akmampahcikfl S). 

The author does not give any refer^oe here.] 

(H) 4. “In the phenomena .of reoo^m^ and 
recollection the object appears m eonscsiousness and 
not the subject. 

5. It is the self apprehendexi as the object of 
perception that is reprosenUxi in consciousness as 
the object of present ivc^olleotion and recognition. 

6. It in the recognition of the seif. Jhe self 
were not an object then the act would be objeeWess, 
hut there can he no consciousness without an object. 

7. So the self must be regarded as the object of 
self-consciousness.^' (In bold type, p. 411), 

[None of these sentences is a translation of 
any Saiivskrit passage. The whole exta’act is mp 
own interpretation of Kumaiila’s doctrine; and it 
lii^ been quoted almost verbatim by the author 
without acknowledgment. The last paragraiili on 
p. 411 has already been shown to be borrowed 
from my tliesis published in the Meerut College 
Magaxim, January, 1924, (Vide The Modem Ik'riew 
January, 1929, p. 101). So, practically the whole 
page has been bodily taken from my thesis]. 

(Ill) 8. “If substantiality constitutes the obje(‘t 
of consciousness, then the self eaimot be tlie subject 
or the knower, since it is as much a substance as 
a jai' is. 


9. It may be urged that the pure fonn of 
transcendental consciousness is the subject or 
knower, and when it is empirically modified,— it 
becomes the object of consciousness. ( ft 

*59^^ 1919 9Tft^T NyJiyamanjnri) Thus 

wo may distinguish thi-eo factors : (i) a pure subject 
), (ii) a pure object ), 

and (iii) the subjocit as modified l»y the objecl 


(Published in the 3Ieerut College Magazine 
January, 1924, Perceptwn of the Self pp. 83-84) 


(IV) 10. “An act of knowledge-, has an agent 
or subjec;t of knowledge or knower ijMin), an 
object of knowledge (jneya\ an instiniment of 
knowlcKlge or instrumental engnition (karanmnnnn), 
and a result of knowledge Hx., apprehendedness 
( jnatafa) m the object. 

11. According to the Bha:tta Mimamsafa, a 
cognition cannot he perceived, but is inferred fixim 
the result of cognition viz., cognisedness (jHatatn), 
or manifestness ( prUkatya) in the object. 

12. A cjognition is inferred from the relation 
between the subject or knower and the object 
known, which is apprehended by internal perc^ep- 
tion. 


9. ^ If Kumarila urges tliat the jniro form of 
consciousness is the subject, while the .same 
consciousness empirically modified is the oliject,. 
then we seem to have tliree types, viz., conscious- 
ness of an object in itself (suddhavisayagiahanam),. 
pure subject (suddliajnatrta) and the subject modified 
% an object like a jar (ghatavacjchimiajnatrta).” 
(In bold type, p. 413). 

[None of these sentences is a translation of any 
Sanskrit passage. The whole extract is mg 
encpositimi of a passage in Nyayamanjan, p. 

The author does not give any rctei'cnce for the firet 
sentence, since lie has not found it in my 
thesis. Aiid^ for the secxind sentence he has 
referred to NyHyamanjan without referring to its 
page just as I liave done in my thesis ]. 


, (IV’^) 10, “An act of knowledge has foui‘ elements 
in it; 1. the knower Gnata); 2. the object of 
jmow ledge (jneya) ; 3. the instrument of knowledge 
(jnanakarapa) ; and 4. the result of knowledge, or 
the cognis^ess of tlie object (jSatata). 

11. According to Kupiarila, a Ciognition is not 
directly perceived, but isinfened frein the cognised- 
ness (jnatata, prakatya) of the object produced by 
the cognition. 

12. The cognition is infeiTed from the relation 
between the Imower and tlie known, which is 
apiirehended by internal perception. 


18. If there is not an adventitious condition 
intervening between the self and the object, how 
is it possible for the self to be relate to the object*? 

14. Therefore, from the specific relation between 
the subjcxjt and the object involved in knowledge 
we can infer the existence of cognition. 


13. Were it not for this other factor inter- 
vening between the knower and the knower, the 
self could not become related to the object. 

14. Prom the specific relation involved in 
knowledge between the subject and the object the 
existence of cogmtion is inferred. 
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15. Here coissmouspess is hypostatized as a 
third term between to. self and tlie not-selt which 
•lY'lates to two to each other. 

10. Even those who hold that all cog^nitions 
are selt-luminous (mnprahamlw) must admit that 
tliis relation between the self and the not-self, 
which is involved in knowledge, is an object of 
internal perception. 

17. Otherwise, how can we say “the iar is 
cognised b.v me,” if we do not know the relation 
I between the cognising self and the cognised objecit, 
and also the I’Clation between the cognition and 
the object of cognition ? 

IS. If it is said that cognition or consciousness is 
self-luminous, and the object is manifested by 
consciousness, by^ what is the relation between 
consciousness and its object manifested? 

19. Hence when a cognition is produced, and 
its object is manifested, the relation that is pro- 
duced between the two cannot be the object of 
that cx>gnition. 

20. It cannot be argued that at first the cognition 
manifests its object, ^ and then it manifests its 
relation to the object, inasmuch as the cognition is 
momentary. 

21. It cannot be argued that the relation 
between the cognition and its object is self- 
luminous, because there is no proof of the self- 
luminosity of the I’elation. 

22. Hence the Bhatta concludes that the 
relation between the self and the object, which is 
an object of internal perception, proves to 
('xistence of cognition. 

28. Or the existence of a cognition may bo 
proved by the peculiarity (atisaya) produced by the 
cognition in its object. ( wggcftfT 

24. This peculiarity must be admitted even by 
tliose who hold that the cogiiiser, the cognised 
object and the cognition aio manifested by cons- 
cionsness. ( 

)i” (Original Manuscript of my thesis cn- 
titled ^'Indian Psydudoffy of Perception, Vol II, 
pp. 64-65, submitted to the Calcutta Tlniversitj^ in 
1023). 


( V) 25. “The visual or’gan, accoi'ding to the 
Nyaya-Yaisesika, is not tlie eyeball or the pupil of 
the eye ; it is the scat (golaka or* adhistJmna) 
of the visual organ which is of the nature of light 
itejas) \ and this ray of light goes out of the pupil 
to the object at a distance and comes into direct 
contact with it ; thus ttiere h a direct viamd 
pcrcepti/m of direction, diManee, and jmition.^^ 
(Tniian Psychology of Perception, Vol. II, 
p. 59.) 

JThis is not a translation of any Sanskrit jiassage. 
It IS my exposition of the NySya-Vaisesika view of 
the visual organ. It is an extract f mm the chapter 
on Permptkm of Space in my them. So the last 


15. Consciousness is here regatod as a sor4 
of tertium qydd relating to self mid not-self. 

16. Even those who hold tot aE cognitions ai‘e 
self-luminous (svaprakasa) admit tot the relation 
between the self and the not-self involved in 
knowledge is an object of mternal pei'cepEoa. 

17. We cannot say “The iar is cognised by .me” 
unless we know the relation between the cognisiiig 
self and the cognised object, as well as the relation 
between the cognition and the objet't of cognition. 

18. If cognition or wmsf’iousiiess is self-lumi- 
nous, and if the objtxrt is manifested by conscious- 
ness, by what is the I’elation Iretween consciousness 
and its object manifested V 

19. When a cognition is pr-odUced it manifests 
its object, and so- the r<^lation between tlie two 
cannot be the object of that cognition. 


20. Since the cognition is momentary, we cannot 
say that it first manifests the object and then its 
relation to the object. 


21. Nor’ can it be said that the r’elation between 
the cognition and the objerd is self-htminons, since 
there is no pr’oof of it. 


22. The followers of Kumarila accordingly 
contend that tire relation between the .self and the 
object is an object of intoimal pei’ception which 
proves the existence of cognition. 

23. The existence of a cognition may be proved 
by the peculiarity (atisaya) prodiKod by the cogni- 
tion in its cd')ject. Arthagato va juanajanyodisayafi 
kalpayati jnanam. 


24. This peculiarity must l>e admitted even by 
those who hold that the cognisei', the cx)gnrsed 
object and the cognition are manifestod by conscious- 
ness (tritayaprati 1 ihasavadi f>hrr>). ’ ’ 

(In bold type, pp. 400-401). 

(This Jong extiacl from the nrain body of Pndmn 
Philosophy, Vol. U, lias boon fcikeii almost verliatim 
from the chapter on Perception of Cognition of 
my tliesis, whi(.*Ji has already been shown to b(> 
bodilv incorpomtied into this hook along witli its 
wrong i-eferences, 

{Vide The Modern Bedew, January, 1920, 
pp. 102-107). The author* has taken the majoi* 
portmn of his interpretation of Pi'abliakara and 
Kunmi’ila’.s theory of knowledge from my thesis.] 

(V) .2,5. “The Naiyayika argues tliat the visual 
organ is not the eye-ball or the pupil of tlie eve. 
which is only the seat (adhistlma) of tire visiial 
Oman, which, is of the nature* of liglit (tejas), ancl 
the ra,v of light goes out of the pupil to the 
object at a distance and wmes into dii‘(H*t (contact 
with it. Tliat is why we hare a direct dsiml 
perception of direction, diMance and posltionj'* 
(Jtalws mim t, (In small type, p. 55.) 

[ This has been lioiTowed from the ciori’espond- 
ing Jiassage In my tliesis. 'lire author* does not 
give any reference here. And he cannot resist the 
temptation of referring* to the peroeption of space 
also in this connection in the last sentenwi, though 
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part of tlxo sentence jefers to tlie visual pei'ception if is not necessary; in Ins jyeneral treatment of tlio 
of direction, distance and position, which has been matiiie ot sensc-()bject-contact. | 
dabomted later on.] 

IVD 26. ‘The Buddhists offer the following (VI) 26. “The Buddhist Jogician objects to the 
oriticism to the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory: The JVyaya view on the foJloAvdng' g'txmnds : Tim visual 
visiml Qv/pm is nothing hut the pupil of the eye organ is the pupil of the eye through which we 

through i\hieh we see the vismi objects. Now, the seethe objects, and the pupil cannot go oat of 

pupil never goes out of itself to the object, and thus itself and cowc into contact with the object at a 

(imrncvercjome into d^rcc^t contact with the object... distance. [The next two sentences in the book 

are summaries of the (^orrespondinig iiassagres in 
my thesis.] 


27. The eye cannot go out to its object, 
for if it could go out to its object , it would never 
be able to appi’ehend objects hidden behind g:lass, 
mica etc. 

28. [The eye can never directly apprehend the 
position, distace, and direction of its object.) 

Ths msml p&rcepiions of these .spatial chameters 
(rre not dimt, hut aemdreiV' (Jndian Psycholouy of 
PereeptioYi, Yol. 11, diaptei* on Percrpimi of Space, 
pp. 59-60). 

The last sentence of the above passtige interpret. s 
the Buddhist tlieory of the visual perception of 
space as implied in the doctrine of Aprapyahari. 
This is my own inter prelation of the Bnddliist 
theory. 1 liave explained it more clearly later on. 
I have pointed out that the advociites of the doc- 
trine of PrTipyakhH may be regarded as nativiMs 
with rc^gard t) tlm origin of the idea of sp{w.e, 
while iiie advocates of the opposite view may be 
regarded as exponents of tlie ye/netie tlieory, 

(YID 29. *‘Uda.yana offers the following criticism 
t4) the Buddhist theory * in his Kirandvali. 

HO. What apprehends or rnanifests an object 
must come into direct (ontact with the object. 

HI. A lamp manifests an object, only l)ccaus(:* 
the light comes into direct contact with the 
object. 

H2. The visual organ is of the nature of light, 
and hence the ray of light goes out of the pujiil 
to the object. 

HH. The light*. -issues out of the pupil, and 
spreads out and thus can clover a vast object, and 
hence the field of vision is not co-extensive with 
the eye-hall or the pupil of tlie eye. 

34. There must be some difference in the 
moments of time required in the apprehension of 
the two (near and distant) objects, though it is not 
distinctly felt by us. 

35. [Light is an extremely light substancie;! 
and conse<iuently, its motion is inconceivably 
swift ; so even the distant moon is seen just on 
opening the eyes. 


27. The eye cannot go out to its object, since 
then it would not be able to appi’ehend objects 
behind glass, mica and tlie like. 

28. The pisual perception of distance and 
direction is not direct hut acquired^ (Italics mine). 
(In small tnie, p. oo). 

[The last sentencro of tliis passage interprets the 
Buddhist theory of visual i>oi\!ei)tiori of space. Why 
does the author introdiK‘e* the theory of spacc- 
perc-eption here? On what grounds does lie attri- 
bute the theory of acquired visual poi'ception of 
distance and direction to the Buddhists ? What 
does ho mean by acquired perce 4 dion here ? Does 
he take the term iu its teidiiiical sense in modem 
psychology? \Yliy does ho make a hazardous 
statement without giving any reasons ? The obvious 
imsou is that he lias simply borrowed the 'sv.liolt' 
mssage from my thesis without any discrimination. 
The author docs not give any n^ferenct^ here, since 
there is no reforenco in my iliesis.l 

(YII) 29. “I’dayana in his KiranaraH fit tempts 
to answer these oiiiections. 

30. Whatever aiiprc^iends or manifests an objeet 
must CHime into (XMitact with it. 

31. A lamp illuminales an object with, wlii(h it 
(*omos into cxintaet. 


32. 8o also the visual organ, wliii.h is of tlie 
nature of light, goes out of tlu^ pupil to reardi tfie 
object. 

33. The light issuing out of the pupil spends out 
and covers the ohjee-t and it becomes eo-extensive 
with the field of vision. 


.34. There is a differeru*e m the time intervals 
reiiuired in the apprehension of near and dishint 
objects, though it is not felt by us. 

35. The diuStant moon is seen on ojiening the 
eye, since tlie motion of ligJit is inconceivably 
swift. 


36. Some hold that the light of the visual 36. The suggestion tliat the light of the eye 

organ, issuing out of the pupil, becomes blended issuing out of the pupil bei’-omes blended with the 
with the external light, and thus can come into external light and comes into contact with near 
contact with far and near objects simultaneously— and distant objects simultanamsly is set aside on 
If (so), then it would be able to apprehend those the ground that on such a theoiy we must he able 
objects wliich are hidden from our view e. g., to apprehend objects hidden from our view, even 
those objects which ai-e behind our back. those at our back. 

37. Glass, mica eto., are transjiarent by their 37. Glass, mica and the like are transpareni 

very nature : and hence they canifot obstruct the in nature, and so do not obstruct the passage ol 
passage of light.” _ , light” (In small type p. 56). 

(Indian Psychology of Perception, Vol. U, chapter [None of these sentences like mine is a litera. 
on Perception of Space, pp. 60-61). translation of any Sanstoit passage. But stil 
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{ VIII) 38. ‘Space Tiraut ha distinifuished as desa 
raocus) and dik (direction). Accjording to the 
Mimamsaka, both locus and direction are directly 
perceived through the auditory organ, though they 
are perceived as qualifying adjuncts (m^esa^ias) 
< of sounds. 

39. The, Mlmamsalca holds that the ear-drum 
or tlie auditory oi’gan is jwdpyakdri and hence 
^produces the perception of a sound, only when it 
actually comes into contac‘.t with the sound. 

40. The ear does not go out to its object viz„ 
tlie sound which is at a distance, but the sound 
is propagated to the ear-drum through the air- 
molecules, ^ 

41. [Kumarila offei'S the following criticism 
do the Buddhist view.] On the Buddhist hypothesis, 
we cannot account for the apprehension of a sound 
ly a person noni’ at hand and the non-ai)pi’eliension 

of a sound by a person far away Kor can we 

aa-ount for tlie facd. that sounds have ditterent 
degrees of intensity accord- 

ing as they come from greater and greater 
^distances. 

42. If llio ear* (ould apprehend a sound even 
inun a distance without coming into direct contact 
'with the sound, as the Buddhists suppose, then 
all sounds far and near would be siinultaneously 
perwived tlircugli the ear. 

43. Thus when sounds come into the ear- 
'drum from ditterent directions, they eome into it 
uot as rnei^e sounds, l)Ut as coloured by the 
'different; dircUions fi’om which they eome. 

Therefore, just as sounds are directly perceived 
'tlirough the ear, so also tlie directions from which 
they c/»me. -- 

44. But liow (31111 distance bo perceived through 
the ear ? Sounds coming from a proximate point 
of epfice are perceivcid as most mtenso (tibra) ; 
hut their intensity becomes feebler and feebler as 
they (!ome fi-om greater and greater distaneos.” 

[InMan PsycholofuM Vol. II, chapter 

'On Pcrcep>tion of Space, pp. 51—58.) 


UK) 45. “The former (mdeterminate perception) is 
an undifierentiated, and non-relational mode? of 
consciionsness devoid of assimilation and discri- 
mination, analysis and synthesis, while , the latter 
^determinate perception) is a diflerentiatod and 
relational mode of <x)nsciousness involving assimila- 
tion and discriminatiem, analysis and synthesis. 

46. The formpr is dumb and inarticulate, free 
from veTl)al images, while the latter is vocal 
articulate. ... The former is abstract and 
mdeterminate, wMle the latter is concrete and 
^determinate.” 

{Indian Psychology of Perception, Vol. L with 
seal of the Oalcutta Univeisity, pp. 1—2.) 


r 

% 

f(X) 47 When we perceive a cow, we have 


why is there such a great similarity? There is 
no reference to the pages of Kirai0mU here, 
because there is none in my thesis. 

(Vni) 38. “Space is distinguished into des^, or 
locus, and dik, or direction, and both these are 
directly perceived m qualifying adjimots (viBO^pas) 
of sounds. 


39. The auditory organ is prapyaMn i e., 
comes into contact with the olui^ct, sound. 


40. The oai’ does not go out to the otjject, m., 
sound at a distance, but the sound is propagated to 
the ear-drum throngh the aii'-w'^avOvS. 

41. Tliis view accounts for the facit that 
persons near at. hand api)rehend sounds, while 
those at a distance do not. It also explains the 
dittei'ent degrees of the intensity of sounds (Tlvra- 
mandadivyavastha). 


42. If the eat* could apprehend sounds, without 
c'oming into direct contact witli them, as the 
Buddhists imagine, then all sounds, far and near, 
w'ould bo simultaneously perceived through the 
ear. 

They roach tlie ear, not as mere sounds, 
but as coloured l»y the ditfei’ent directions from 
w'hi(3h they spring. So, sounds as well as their 
directions are directly perceived. 

^ . 

41. Even distance is perceived through the ear, 
since sounds coming fi*om a proximate point are 
more intense (tivra) than those coming from a 
distance.” 

(In small type, pp. 380-381). 

[ The author does not give any reference here. 
He has (piuted the same Sanskrit words as he 
found them in my tliesis. But whj^ does he not 
give any reference? Because there is none in my 
tiiesis. ] 

(IX) . 45. “It (indeterminate perception) is a 
state of iindifferontiated, non-relational consciousness, 
free from the work of assimilation and discrimina- 
tion, analysis and synthesis. .. .Determinate perception 
is a ^ mediate., differentiated, relational mode of 
consciousness involving the results of assimilation 
and discrimination, 

46. It (indeterminate peioeption) may be 
regarded as dumb and inarticulate and free from 
verbal images... It (determinate perception^ is 
articulate, concrete and determinate.” (In bold 
type, p. 60.) 

[This passage like mine is not at all a transla- 
tion of any Sanskrit p^sage. It is an interpretch 
tion of the natmo of indeterminate perception and 
determinate perception. But why should it be 
absolutely similar to the corresponding paasi^ 
in my thesis? ] 

(X) {W “When we perceive a cow, otuf 
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sueli a pifcoptioo as this is a cjw’ 

not as 'here is the class-esseaoe of cow ia the 

iadividual cow’ (ff 

48. This oloiirly shows that the universal ... is 
not entirely different from the individual. 

40. Then, agaui, what is meant by inseparable 
eonnectiou ? It is the absence of separa- 
ble connection What, again, is separa- 

ble connection ( ) ? Does it menn the 
capacity for sepatate or independent movements 

? Or does it mean subsistence in 

different substrata ? 

50. In either case, there would bo no I’elation 
between the composite whole and its component 
parts, because there can be a movement in the 
pa^ without a movement in the whole, and 
because -the whole and its parte inhere in different 
substrata, -"the whole inheres in its part and the parte 
inhere in their component atoms. 

51. Likewise, the universal and the individual 
too have different substrata, because ^ the substra- 
tum of the universal is the individual, and the 
substrata of the individual are the parts of the 
individual. 

52. Hence Parthasarathi Misra concludes that 
inheren(?e is such a relation between the onntainer 
and the (jonhiined, that the latter produces a 
coiresponding cognition in the forjner. 

I i^^tracBpiM). 

53. The universal inheres in the individual. 
This means that the universal (e. (p gotva) produces 
an apprehension of it in the individual (govyaktiy' 

{Indian Psychology of Perception, vol. U, 
chapter on Perception of Jati pp. 4<)— 41). 


(XI) 54. *‘To this Yedantist view the Naiyayika 
offers the following criticism ; The self is said 
to be of the nature of imooiiditioned or unmoda- 
lized consciousness. But has anybody ^or 
experienced an unoonditioned consciousness ? Our 
consciousness is produced by an external organ 
or by the internal organ. 

55.' It may be urged that the self . . . can be 
known by immediate and intuitive consciousness 
But tliis is self-c'onti'adictoi'y. 


perception is to the effect ‘This is a cow’ 'lyAaj 
gauh), and not ‘Here . is the class-essence of 
cow in the inflividual cow’ (ilia gavi gotvain), 

(48) The univei’sal is not, therefore^ different 
fiem the individual. 

49. The two are said to be inseparable, 
absence of^ separability (yutasiddhi) means etther 
the capacity for separate or indepen^it move- 
ments (pfthaggatimattva) or subsistence in-' mfferent 
substrata (Ijlhagasraya-srayitm) (Itaiice mine). 


50. In eitlier case, there would be no relation 
between the composite whole and its comiionent 
parts, since there can be a movement in the parte- 
without a movement in the whole, and since the 
whole and its parte inhere im different substrata 
the whole in the parts and the parts in their 
component atoms. 

51. Likewise, the \miversal and tlie individual 
have different substrata, since the substmtuin. 
of the universal is the individual and that of the- 
latter the iiarts composing it. 

52. So Parthasarathi Misra dotiiies inherenw- 
as a I’elation between the container and the 
contained, such tbi.it the latter produces a coiTes- 
ponding cognition in the former. “Yena saihlxui- 
dhena adheyam adfiare svanuiupam buddliim 
jiwayati sa sambandluih samavaya iti.” (msird,- 
(Bjnka), 

.53. To say that the universal inheres in the 
individual means that tlie universal (cowiiess) 
produces an anpreliension of it in the individual 
icow).” (In small type, foot-note, pp. 214—215). 

1 This long extract from the foot-note on i)p. 
214—215, Indian Philosophy, Yol. H, is al>solutoly 
similar to the corresponding portion of my thesis. 
There are the same Sanskrit woitis ! There is the 
same Sanskrit sentence ! The author has made a 
cliaiige only in one place. He has only summanzed 
the passage (49), ana in doing so he hns committed 
an egregious mistake. "Yutasiddhi' does not mean 
"absems of separability', and the "abmnce of 
separability' nerer means 'the capacity far separate 
or independent movements (pftJioggatirmftva) or 
subsistence in different substrata (pxthaff&smyor 
srayitvay as tlie autiior holds. Such an unpardon- 
able mistake is the inevitable consequence of 
indiscriminate, unintelligent borrewings fiom other 
soui’ces.] 

(XI) 54. “The Naiyayika objects to this thec«T 
on the following grounds : Nobody has- experience 
pure consciousness, since our empirical consciousness 
is always conditioned by the mind and the 
senses. 

[This is the summary of the corresponding 
passage in my thesis.] 

I 55. To say that it is known; by mtuitiVc 
consciousness (apaiokiainana) is selfroonti'adictoiy.. 
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r>6. It may be urged that the self is luniinoiis, 
and hence it As known by an immediate and 
mtuitive consciousness. If so, then a luminous 
lamp too would manifest itself* to a blind man, 
though imperceived by him. 

57. If the lamp manifests itself only to him 
by whom it is apprehended, then the self too must 
bo regarded as manifesting itself, only when it is 
apprehended. 

....And as apprehended it must bo regai’ded as an 
object of apprehension or consoioasness - It cannot, 
therefore, he regarded as the pure, unmodalized 
or tran 3 (‘endental consciousness.’^ 

(published in the Meerut College Magaxine, 
Perdeptioii of the Self January, 1924, pp. 85-86.) 

CXII) 58. “The Bhatta argues that if the self is 
self-luminotis. booause it is of the nature of conscious- 
nass, then why should the mental statOvS of pleasure 
and the like be not regarded as selMiiminous ? 

59. Besides, if the self were self-luminous its 
very nature, then it would never cease to l»e so, and 
it would manifest itself even in dreamless sleep. 
But in fact, the self is not manifested in deep 
sleep. 

60. The Vedantist urges ^ that in dreamless 
sleep the self alone is manifested, noitlier the 
organism, nor sense-organs, nor extenial qbjecds, 
but in waking consciousness all these are manifest^l. 

But this is. contradicted by our experience. On 

waking from sleep we have a consciousness that 
we apprehended nothing during deep sleep. 


56. If it is argued that the self as self-luimnous 
i.s Icnowm immediately, it may be said tmt a 
shining lamp is manifested ^ a hhnd man though 
unperceived by him. 

57. If the lamp manifests itself oi^ to one 
w'ho apprehends it, then even the self is known 
only when it is apprehended, i e, when^it beoomp 
an object of consciousness, and then it ceases to 
be^re and undefUed.” (In small type foot-note, 

[This extract is a summaiv of the corres- 
ponding portion of my thesi|. The author does hot 
give any reference here.] 

»X1U 58. Kumarila asks, if the^ self as being 
of the nature of consciousness is self-luminous, 
are pleasiu'e and pain to - l)c regarded as 
self-luminous ? 

59. On this view we cannot account for its 
suspension in sleep. [It is the gist of the corres- 
ponding passage in my thesis.] 


CO. If it is said lhat the self alone is mani- 
fested in dreamless sleep, but not the body or the 
senses or the objects, which are all manifested in 
w'aking life, Kummila denies it on the groimd 
that we have a consciousness that we apprehended 
nothing during deep )Sloep when we awake 
from it. 


61 . Hence the self cjannot be regarded as self- 
luminous, as the Yedantist holds, but it imis^ bo 
regarded as the object of internal perception or 

mlf-comehuHnes^i, ( I 

S^jttradipikh, pp. 487-490, ch, S. S.) 

-Published m the Meemi College Magazine. 
Pereepthn of the Self Januaiy, 1924, pp. 90-91.) 


(XlIIl 62. “Tlie self Vnow's an external object 
through the...f* ental raodififation on whidi casts 
its refiection. This is the view of Vachaspatimisia. 
Vijfianabhiksu assumes that the self casts, its 
reflection on the unconscious mind functioning m a 
particular way, and the mental funcition which 
takes in the reflection of the self and assumes its 
form is reflected back on the self, and it is through 
this reflection that the self knows an external 
object.” 

(Published in the Meemt College Magaxrne, 

Perception of the Self W. 

[This is 7ny oun expomtion of ih® classical 
distinction betw'een the view of vachasrati and 
that of Yijnanabhiksu in Sankhya philosopliy.] 


61. He contends that the self is an object of 
internal perception (inanasapratyaksagamyam). See 
also Sdstradvpikd. pp. 487-490. (In small type, 
foot-note, pp. 481-482). ^ , 

[The above extract is a l^autiful specimen C)t 
paraphrasing and summarizing. There are two 
editions of Sdstradipik^ (Oh. S. S.). The author 
has always referred to S<istra(K}nk^ with 
Yuktihiehei-prapTirani in his w^k, ( Vide pp. B76, 
.379, 381, 384, 385, 389, 39,3 etc,). But here only 
he refers to the other edition of the book with 
STistratBpmpralcflm (Cli. S. S.) to which I have 
referred here. 


(XIJI) 62. “While Vaeaspati thinks that the self 
knows the object thiough the mental modification 
on w hich it casts its reflecjtion, Yimanabhiksu .holds 
that the mental modification which takes m the 
reflection of the self and assumes its form is 
reflected back on tlie self, and it is through this 
reflection that the self know^s the object.” (In 
small type, focit-note, p, 295.) 

[It is a wonder that such cx)mmonplace doctrines 
of tlie Sankhya philosophy cannot be expressed by 
the w'orld-renowmed scliolar of Indian Philosophy 
in his ow n language ! He has had to quote verbahin 
from my tliesis. We must note here that Dr. 
Radhaknslinan has inco™rated numerous pj^ 5 ?ages 
from 0 ??^ cliapter on Perception of we Self only 
(published in the Meemt College Magazine. iemiRQ, 
1924). into idme chapters of his book and distri- 
buted them over as , many as seim p«‘iges in 
order to escape detection by me.] 


(Xrv) 63. “Dream cognitions ai«- rrcsentative (XIV) 63. “Dreams are presentative m eharaete. 
in character. They are....arouscd by extenial and mmsed by external and mtenial stimuli, un 
internal stimuli.” ■ ' , . bold type, p. 71 \ 

(Published in the Meerut Colkge Magazmcs 
i>ream.9, January, 1026, p. 71.) 
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64. “Prasastapada....reoognized only three causes 

of dmms, intensity of subconscious impres- 
sions, intra-oi*gamc disorders, and ad/rsta or mmt 
and demerit i** 

(Published in the Meerut College Magazine, 
Dreams, 1926, p. 73.) 

65. “There are certain dreams which are due 
to the suggestive force of spiritualistic agents.” 
(iW., p. 71.) 

[1 liave here referred to tlie Buddhist account 
of dreams due to spirit-influence as explained by 
^ Z. Aimg in his Introduction to Compendium of 
Philosophy, pp. 48-49. See the Meerut College 
Magazine, January, 1926, p. 73.] 


(XV) 66. “Kanada defines dream-consciousness 
as tlie consciousness produced by a particular 
conjunction of the self with the central sensory 
or mind in co-operation with the subconscious 
impressions of past experience. (Sanskrit quotation, 
V. s. 9. 2. 6-7.) 

67. Prasastapada defines droam-oognitions as 
internal perceptions through the mind, when all 
the functions of the external sense-organs liave 
ceased. (P. B., V. S. S., p. 183.) 

68. Srldhara clearly points out that dream- 
cognitions -are not mere reproductions of past 
experience. ..But they are produced entirely through 

the mind [There is no 

reference here.] 

69. IJdayana admits that in the state of dream 
the peripheral organs do not altogether cease to 
opei'ate. [There is elaborate discussion in my 
thesis.] 

70. According to Prabhakara, dream-cognitions 
are really representations or reproductions of past 
experience ; but they appear to consciousness as 
direct and immediate sense-presentations, owing 

to the obscuration of inom iry ” 

(Published in the Meerut College Magazine, 
Dreams, January, 1926, pp. 74-75.) 


64. “They are produced by the revival of 
subconscious impressions caused by organic 
disturbances as ♦well as past merit and demerit.” 
(In bold type, p. 71). 

[It lefers to Prasastapada’s view ( Vide Prasasia-- 
paddbhnsya V. S. S., p. 184). But this sentence, 
is misleading.] 

65. “Prophetic dreams, which even Aristotle’ 
recognized, are said to be due to the influence of 
spirits.” (In bold type, p. 71). 

[The Nyaya-Vaisesika never accounts for pro^ 
phetic dreams by the inti nonce of spirits as the 
author erroneously holds. 1 have described four 
kinds of dreams in the beginning of my chapter 
on Dtmms ( Vide the Meerut (Jolkge Magazine^ 
January, 1926, p. 71). So, the author has thought 
that all of them are recognized liv Nj^a^ya- 
Vaisesika.] 

(XV) 66. “KanMa attributes dreams to the 
conjunction of the self with the central organ,, 
manas, aided by the subconscious impressions of 
past experience. (V. S., IX, 2. 6-7). 


67. Prastistapada regards di'oams as internal 
pcrwptions caused by nnnas, wlion the senses are - 
suMued into sleep and cease to opeiate. {P. B., p. 
183.) 


68. brldlmra doe.s not look upon dreams as- 
mere reproductions of past experience, l)ut holds 
that they are centrally excite:! Minomltrappabha* 

vam (?) svapnajnanain. [There is no refei*once 
here also.] 


. 69. IJdayana is of a difloreiit opinion, and 
thinks tliat the peripheral or^ uis do not cease to 
function in droain-states. [There is no reference- 
here.] 


70. Prabhakara -makes dream -j reproductions 
of past cxp.3riences, which, owing to obscuration of 
memory (smrtipramosa), appoar to consciousness as 
immediate presentations.” (In smill typo, pp. 71-72). 

[This is a siimmiTy of the chapter on Dreams 
in my thesis. Dr. Kadliakrishnan has similarly 
summarized my chapters on Rmognition {Vide 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. It, pp. 69—70), Aamired 
Perception (p. 69), and Indeterminate and Deter^ 
mimte Perception (pp. 57-61). I have shown in 
these letters that he has taken numerous passages 
from my chajiters on Perception of fm Self. 
Perception of Space, and Perception; of Mti. And 
he 1ms bodily transplanted the c/>mplete cliaptor on 
Perception of Cognition from my thesis into his 
book. I have given numerous csxfraots from the 
published portions of ,my thesis, which have been 
quoted almost verbatim by him without acknow- 
ledgment So he has borrowed not only my ideas 
hut also 7ny language in many pitaces. He is 
indebted to me for so much of Ms specialized 
knowledge! But there is no trace of acknowledg- 
ment anywhere in his book. Is the thesis of an 
examinee the property of his examiner ? But I have 
one consolation. He has not only obliged one, but 
also many eminent authors of English works on 
Indian Philosophy. One cannot imagine the 
magnitude of his plagiarism.] 



THE GARDEN OREBPER 

By SAMYTJKTA DEVI 


14 ) 

T was hard to nvike Shiveswar believe that 
it was against existing social conventions 
to allow Mukti to go about with Jyoti. 
venerable lady had tried her best .to con- 
nce him, but he had behaved with his 
nial obstinacy. Jyoti was the most trust- 
or thy person he knew, and so he did not 
!e why his daughter should not go out with 
im. 

As the young people got down from their 
ir in front of the Elphinstone Picture Palace, 
ukti cried out: “Look, there’s Mrs. Grhose, 
ith Chapala-di and the other children.” 

Tlie young lady, refered to as Chapala-di,' 
/erheard them and advanced smilingly, 
lallo, Mukti,” she said, “I have not seen you 
r ages.” Chapala’s mother, too, turned 
►und to have a look at them. The lady was 
lormous in bulk and liad a dark complexion 
id a snub nose, on which was perched a 
lir of spectacles, 

“JTow do you do Mukti ?” she asked 
itronisingly ; “with whom have you come ?” 
“With Jyoti,” replied Mukti shortly. 

“Oh, your father has not come then ?” 
10 lady asked again, “Very well, you come 
id sit with us.” 

Mukti could not refuse, though she felt 
r from pleased at this arrangement. “Hang 
!” muttered Jyoti, “she will pester mo to 
3 ath with her endless questions.” 

The party entered the hall. Jyoti manoeuvred 
everly and obtained the seat next 
Mukti. Chapala was next to Mukti, on 
le other side. So everybody felt satislied. 
>^oti cast a look around, after he had made 
inself comfortable. He found some of his 
ass-m.ates in the row in front, and he had 
) doubts whatever that they were talking 
lout him and his beautiful companion. He 
ied to look supremely unconscious of these 
lets, but needless to say, did not succeed 
luoh.. 

It was doubtful whether he saw^ more of 
10 film or of his friends’ faces. The girls, 

0 the other hand, were completely immersed 

1 the picture and whispered to each other 
xcitedly over the fate of the heroine. 


As the orchestra sti’uck up the Englislif 
national anthem, all stood up. Before Mrs. 
Chose could make her way out, Jyoti whis- 
pred to Mukti and both disappeared instantly. 

As soon as they were outside, Muktf 
turned to him in surprise. “Why did you 
rush away like that ?” she asked. 

“What else was there to do ?” he 
answered. “I was bent upon escaping Madame 
Ghose’s clutches. I saw that she was planning 
to ask for a lift. It would have made us 
frightfully late, besides being extremely un- 
pleasant. Hallo, is that you, Dhiren ?” 

Dhiren had been trying to pass by un- 
noticed. Finding himself discovered, he 
stopped in embarrassment and said : “The 
fellows from our mess came, so they brought 
me along too.” 

“But how do you propose to return ?” 
asked Jyoti. “You won’t get the tram 
now.” 

“Oh, we shall walk,” said Dliiren ; “it is 
not so very far.” 

“Come along,” said Jyoti, “we shall give 
you a lift. It is just on our way.” 

Dhiren began to feel very awkward atr 
this proposal. He had never dreamt of riding 
in the same carriage with Mukti. “Oh, 
please don’t trouble about me,” lie said, 
“I shall be all right.” 

“AVhy not?”, asked Jyoti. “Are you 
feeling shy on account of Mukti ? But you 
know each other, don’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed,” .said Mukti, coming to the 
rescue, “lie knows me quite well. Don’t 
you remember, you came to my birthday 
party ? Come along, Dhiren Babu, we shall 
be very pleased if you come.” 

Dhiren had no other option ; so he got 
in after them. Jyoti talked on, all the time, 
and Dliiren answered him, in monosyllables. 
Mukti was feeling a bit uncomfortable at 
Dhiren’s evident embarrassment. “Jyoti is 
a fool,” she thought, “why on earth did he 
drag this fellow in ? I wonder what he 
is thinking of us.” She too remained silent, 
busy with her own thoughts. 

As soon as they had dropped Dhiren at 
the corner of the road, Jyoti turned to 
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Mukti and cried : “Well Mukti, you are a 
yery good pupil of Mrs. Ohose, the leader of 
our society. As you have not been properly 
introduced, you did not think fit to speak a 
word to the poor boy.” ^ 

“Don’t talk like an idiot,” said Mukti, 
now in a temper. “Why did you insist on 
his coming with us ? Haven’t you got a 
grain of sense ? Couldn’t you see that he 
did not at all want to come ? I can guess 
what he will tell his friends.” 

Jyoti began holding forth on the subject 
of feminine narrow-mindedness and love of 
formality. Mukti retaliated by giving her 
candid opinion about masculine idiocy and 
■conceit When at last they reached home, 
they had not finished even then. 

Mrs. Ghose had decided to send Chapala 
and one of the boys home in Mukti ’s car. 
Mukti ’s father was too silly for words. Still 
as lilrs. Ghose was there, she must try to 
preserve social conventions. It would never 
•do to allow a young girl to go alone with a 
boy. But the good lady was mortified to 
find that the Ganguli’s ear had vanished 
with its two occupants before she could carry 
out her plans. She became entremely angry, 
as she had to pay for two taxis. 

The short spring was nearly at an end. 
It was becoming too hot in the metropolis 
and Shiveswar was feeling more and more 
unwell. He was advised to go for a change 
to the hills. Mukti and her father were 
trying to decide between the rival attiuctions 
of Simla and Darjeeling, 

Jyoti’s examinations were over and so 
were Mukti ’s. Both of them were doubtful 
about the results, as their preparations had 
been none too good, due to their being 
together. Each was determined to cast 
the whole blame on the other, if he or she 
happened to get plucked. 

Suddenly, Shiveswar made up his mind. 
“We start for Darjeeling, my dear,” he 
announced to Mukti, at tlie tea-table. “If 
mother agrees to go, we shall take her along 
too. Qtiierwise, she will spend the two 
months in her father’s house.” 

“And what about Jyoti ?” asked Mukti, 
with a laugh. “Is he going to be left alone 
in the house ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Shiveswar, “he is 
to take a longer trip than either of us. 
Rrst a sea-voyage, then two or three years 
in England.” 

Both Jyoti and Mukti jumped up at this 
news. Shiveswar had to finish his tea alone, 


his companions being too excited to care 
about it 

“So then, I need not think about the 
results at all,” said Jyoti,^ as soon as he got 
out of the dining room. “As I am. going to 
England, it does not matter a bit whether I 
pass or fail.” 

“Yon need not get stuck up so soon,” 
said Mukti. “Even a degree, obtained here, 
will count. Otherwise they will set you to 
learn the alphabet there.” 

Everyone was excited at the news of Jyoti’s 
going abroad. Preparations began and Jyoti 
spent most of his time outside. He was busy 
getting his outfit ready and making his table 
manners perfect. Shiveswar was busy arrang- 
ing for his berth and writing to his friends 
in London. Mukti had nothing to get busy 
over, yet she seemed the busiest of all. She 
said she was having some warm dresses made 
for her coming trip to Darjeeling. 

Jyoti had almost ceased to speak to Mukti 
— he had no time to spaic. Even if he spoke, 
it was in English, because he was trying 
to become fluent in that language. 

So poor Mukti had to pass the time as 
best as she could. She could not fully under- 
stand why she felt so fearfully sick at heart, 
She got angry and thought of returning 
to the boarding house ; only it had closed foi 
the vacation now. The time hung heavy ir 
her hands and there was no friend or com- 
panion. Within the week, Jyoti would b< 
gone. Ho had finished all his anungenienh 
and had only to get on board. He had mon 
leisure now and hovered round Mukt 
frequently in tlie hope of making amends foi 
past neglect. But it w’as Mukti’s turn no^ 
to get busy over dresses and ignore he 
friend altogetlier. So whenever Jyoti wa 
seen approaching, Mukti would becom 
wholly engrossed in pieces of velve' 
Kashmere and lady’s serge. Jyoti would los 
his temper and go aw^ay after a few minutei 

There were only two days more. Jyoi 
came out of his room in the, evening, ver 
smartly dressed, and was about to pass dow 
the stairs. Mukti happened to be staiidin 
near, with a piece of sewing in her hand. 

“You look quite a dandy,” she remarked 
“where may Your Highness be going ?” 

‘They are giving me a farewell party f 
Dhiren’s mess this evening,” Jyoti replied. 

“Farewell party !” said Mukti turning u 
her pretty nose. ‘Tou seem to have becom 
a mighty important personage !” 

“I am not important to you, I know tin 
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ell enough/’ Jyoti said, “but others may hold 
fferent views.” With these v^ords^ he ran 
)wn the stairs. 

Under ordinary circumstances Mukti 
ould have run after him to utter some 
ece of sarcasm at such a melodramatic 
ierance. But strange to say, she did 
)thing of the sort, only stood there with 
)r face turned pale. 

Jyoti returned late, with a silver-mounted 
me in his . hand. “This is a present, from 
y friends,” he said. “They are real friends, 
ut look at Mukti ! Instead of giving me a 
irting gift, she Would like to steal something 
mine, if she could.” 

“Steal something indeed!” said Mukti. “You 
em to think, you possess Aladiu’s treasures, 
would not have your things, if you offered 
em on your bended knees.” 

Jyoti smiled and went off to his own 
ora. 

Next morning, Jyoti came and knocked 
Mukti ’s door very early. He had a 
^autiful casket of ivory in his hand. “Did 
)ii leave this by mistake, in my room ?” 

; asked as soon as Mukti had opened the 
>or. “This seems to be your jewel box.” 

Mukti looked utterlj^ surprised. “My 
wel box?” slio asked. '‘How many jewels 
) you think I have got, to need a box for 
era ? And even if T possessed a box, 
ly should I leave it in your room ? I 
ive not taken leave of ray senses yet. 
pen it and see what’s inside.” 

Jyoti opened it and cried out, “No, the 
'X certainly does not belong to you. It 
iild only belong to a handsome young 
ap, like myself.” He went off with the 
sket. 

The time of Jyoti’s departure arrived 
t too soon. He had to get on board in 
e evening, though the steamer would 
tually start the next morning. His luggage 
d been sent to the steamer long ago. 
oti had shut himself up in his room, 
tting dressed. He wanted his appearance 
be flawless. Mukti had finished dressing 
ig ago, and the cai* ' was standing ready 
take them to the wharf. 

After a while, Jyoti came out, dressed, 
ukti was standing at the liead of the stairs, 
liting for liirn. “I thought you were never 
ing to finish,” she said. 

‘‘Go and get into the car ” said Jyoti “Your 
'her is calling you. I am coming after 
dng my leave of grandmother.” 

He went and bowed down to the old 


lady’s feet. “Good-bye, grandmother,” he 
said. 

She stood up, saying, “Good-bye, my dear 
boy, good-bye.” Before she could say any- 
thing else, the boy had rushed out of the 
room. 

Mukti was already in the cai\ Shiveswar 
stood on the steps, giving instructioils to llis 
secretary. As soon as Jyoti appeared, he 
went and got into the car also. 

They were soon at the wharf. Everjr 
one was silent, being too moved to speak. 
The steamer lay just before them, with lights 
streaming from every door and window. 

They accompanied Jyoti to his cabin. 
“There’s no foreigner with you,” said 
Shiveswar. “That’s good. The other passenger 
seems to be from Madras. Mukti, you have 
never been on board a ship before. Let’s 
go and have a look around.” 

“But father, will they allow ns to go 
everywhere ?” asked Mukti. 

“Why not?” said her father. “All right, 
let mo enquire first.” He walked out, hat in 
hand. 

“So I am to pass a fortnight within 
this hole?” said Jyoti, sitting down; “all my 
enthusiasm seems to bo evaporating.” 

There was no answer. Jyoti turned round 
to find Mukti hiding her face against one of 
his suit-cases. 

He ran to her and pulled iier up saying, 
“What’s this Mukti ? Did not you fake me 
for your deJditm-Itmi ? Now at tliis most 
important time you give me tears, instead 
of smiles ?” He could not say anything more, 
as tears began to run down his own clieeks. 
He clasped Mukti s head to his breast and 
sobbed like a child. 

After a while, Mukti drew apart and 
began to wipe her eyes. Jyoti too tried to 
smile and went mid stood by the door. 
“This was not the farewell I had planned,” he 
said. “I had rehearsed quite long speeches, 
but you spoilt all.” 

Sliiveswar returned at this Juncture, say- 
ing, “1 have obtained permission from the 
Captain, come along. But why are you both 
wiping your eyes ? Fie, fie, you are no more 
children. Jyoti, you are a man, you should 
not be s» silly.” He blew Ms own nose 
violently* and took them out of the cabin. 

A bell rang a few' minutes later. A signal 
for visitors to depart. Shiveswar shook bands 
warmly with Jyoti Mukti folio w^ed her 
fatber silently, without speaking any word of 
farewell, Jyoti ran to her and took her hand 
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in his own. “Good-bye, Mukti” he said. As 
father and daughter left the steamer, he ran 
inside his cabin and did not come out 
again. 

All night Mukti lay awake, thinking and 
thinking. Had the steamer actually started 
or not ? Towards the small hours of the 
inorning, she fell asleep and did not. awake 
till the sun was high up in the heavens. 

(15) 

Shiveswar’s house in Bhowanipore stood 
in the midst of a garden of good size. During 
the vacation, Jyoti and Mukti had made good 
use of it. The garden had resounded with 
their merriment. In the morning they strolled 
about, plucking flow^ers ; in the hot noon, 
they would find out a ^sliaded nook, either 
under the huge Neem tree, or under the 
flo'wering Gold-molmr, where there w^as a 
wooden seat. They would begin literary 
discussion with a great show of wisdom and 
knowledge. Tliey read a good deal, though 
there was little discrimination in their choice. 
‘Classics and modems enjoyed their favour in 
equal degree. English and continental authors 
reposed side by side with Bengali poets and 
novelists on their shelves. Whenever they 
saw some new book advertised, they went 
and got it at once. 

The blossoms of the Mango, Neem and 
Sirish 'would spread a fragrant and beauti- 
ful carpet for the reception of these two 
friends. They would get some book, go and 
sit down and then talk and talk. Sometimes 
one would read and the other would listen. 
If it was Jyoti ’s turn to read, he would set 
about it seriously and diligently. But if it 
happened to be Mukti’s turn, she w^ould read 
for a few minutes, then begin talking about 
some wholly irrelevant subject. She could 
never keep her attention concentrated on one 
subject for any length of time. Jyoti would 
ti*y to call her to order, but would soon 
give up the attempt as fruitless, and join in 
her conversation. The book would slide 
down from their laps, and lind a resting- 
place amongst the fallen leaves and blossoms. 

They would talk on every subject under 
the sun. Jyotl’s college and Mukti’s school, 
the cinema, the monthly magazines, the 
latest hovel and drama and every one of 
their friends and acquaintancevS, were discussed 
and criticised with merciless candour. Tlie 
noon would merge into evening before they 
would finish, ^^ope for the neglected books 
and get up. They would laugh at the fate 
’ i 


oi the books, but next day, again they would 
come to the very same spots, with the ver> 
same books again, and consign them to th( 
very same fate. 

In the evening, they would generally gc 
out together for a drive. Shiveswar woulc 
sometimes accompany them^ and sometime! 
not. They would order the driver to pu 
on full speed and, enjoy the wind whistlini 
past their ears. They would traverse 
Bhowanipore, Ballygunge and sometimes evei 
Barrackpore. 

So this morning, when Mukti got up, sh< 
found her heart strangely empty. It seeniec 
to her as if some demon had blasted all th< 
joy and smile of her life. She would neve: 
laugh again, she would never feel happines 
bubbling within herself again. Only .sorro'v 
and tears were left for the future. With th^ 
close of last night, had closed the happ^ 
chapter of lier life. That portion was dead 
it would not come to life ever again. 1 
new period was about to begin, but Muki 
dreaded to face it. 

She tried to console herself with th 
thought that there was no occasion for s 
much sorrow and despair. But in vain. Th 
tears would gather in her eyes and splas 
down her cheeks. 

Mukti took herself to task *^everely. Whf 
has happened ? Nothing much. Jyoti ha 
gone abroad to continue his studies, he woul 
return after two or three years. It w£ 
unlikely that his heart would change con 
pletoly, during that period. So why won 
so much ? 

But her heart refused to bo comforte 
Jyoti was gone to England. It was so fa 
so far away. Mul\ti would not see his fac 
she would not hear his voice. Could she eve 
think of liirn as clearly as she used to 
Jyoti had gone, and taken Mukti ’s smil 
with him. 

Poor Mukti sat on her bed, thinking ai 
weeping. She tried to smile, she could m 
She tried to recall some funny incident whi( 
would make her laugh, but she could on! 
recall the scene inside the cabin and Jyoti 
face at the time of fai’ewell. She tried 
drive them away, but they persisted, in spi 
of her effoits. 

Grandmother called from down stall 
“Mukti, my dear, come down. You are ve; 
late. Don’t sleep any more.” As if Mul 
could sleep or had been sleeping ! The 
old ladies ! 3he h^d not slept a wink, but h 
been thinking of a certain steamer caiTyii 





away a SH^'M 

it. Tteri liave , ftUen ;Me^: Suililm*- 

ly she heard soitieWdy ’filing 'out; ^ 

Mukfi P She woke up: a st^ to find 

the Bup shimfig tht'oU'gh the; Windidw and the 
new jfiaid sayihfe ^Heire^s yodr 'teiii M 

The tea* top had remained’ hu ttie bedside 
table, uhtestedi' ^ at her graudrnbther^s 
call, she ' had to get up. ‘ She washed her fade, 
and ■ '"Went down.'; ‘ ' 

are you lo^ tried?” 

a^ked her gi’audnicither. ‘T hope you are not 
unwell'?” ’ - 

“I had a headache last evening and could 
not ^ sleep weH^’ said Mukti. 

“The way you go on, is enough to make 
finy head ache. You nbed not have gone to 
the wharf. But who listens to an old 
woman,” said Mokshada. 

Mukti went and had a bath. She tried 
to soothe her aching mind as well as her 
achiiig head, by splashing in the cold Avater 
for a long time. TlVen she Went into the 
garden. But everything Avas bent upon 
reminding her of Jyoti. She found a favouilte 
book of his lying under the Gold-mohuT tim 
It must have been there for a long time. 
The cover was ruined by the heat of the sun, 
and looked hpmped up like a earners back. 
Mukti now remembered that Jyoti had taken 
the book down to the gai'deh, three or four 
days ago. He had invited Mukti too, but 
she had kept away under pretence of being 
busy with her sewing. Jyoti had come 
up to superintend her work and le^ the book 
there. The book had been lying there ever 
niice. 

Mukti picked up the book and Avalked 
ibout with it ior a long time in the garden, 
then renturned with it tO her room. She 
Ifnew well enough that mere pulling and 
bhuhiping would not make the cover straight 
again, but she would not give it up: Work 
is the only solace of aching hearts ; so Mukti 
welcomed this work, thankless though it was. 
^he pulled and pressed for a long time, then 
i?etting tired of it, left the book under four 
^>r five heavy volumes to get^sti^bi^ asj- 
best as it could. She took her sewing 
machine and sat down to her dress-making, 
riiat she had not taken any breakfast, seemed 
not to matter at allv.: v , 

Ser. .grandmother, vwaited , . ^fmd , ; vvaited, 
thinking itukti^ having .a Ipng. -bath. 
But when one ^ ppp^pleto .. 

^ itkout f . ft^y sigh of , Hep/i grMM^dapghter, 
"^he began to lieel ; iwindy^. Mukti, Oh 

r'-' 


Mukti, she Called. ^Where {have yuu gone 
to? Bcn’t make your ' ^prse, by 

remaining on an empty ‘ ' ' 

Mukti started up, ashamed *of h^ forget- 
Mhess, and ran down to her grandmother, 
“My head is ah right now, godmother,” 
Che said. “I sat down to dc a bit of sewing, 
as I was not feeling hungry at alU” 

The old lady became angry. *T knew 'how 
it would be,” she said. “First headache, then 
Want of appetite, then giddiness, then you 
become positively ih. So much lor your 
trip to Barjeeling. Your fatheris money 
was made to be thrown away. He himself 
is a fool, and has got another fool for a 
child. You two will drive me crazy. I 
know, you are sickening for something serious, 
in order to give me a good time. Come 
now and eat your breakfast. 1 will see 
whether you have an appetite or not.” 

Mukti was tired of lying, so .she went 
like a good girl and had her breakfast. 
Her grandmother’s scolding had served to 
bring her back to the world of reality. 8he 
gave up her reveries, and began to feel 
more her old self. 

As the day advanced, lier heart grew 
lighter and lighter. The fierce sunlight 
seldom fosters sad thoughts and mournful 
imagination. Star-light and darkness create 
the fitting atmosphere for them. 

In the evening Mukti ’s heart was begin- 
ning to get heavy again. But foriuiiately 
Shiveswar arrived at that juncture with a 
load of things, he had just purchased from the 
new market. “Here, little mother,” he said, 
“these are for Darjeeling. You better begin 
your packing right now. You will be boss 
from now on, you know. Mother is old and 
should be allowed to retire.” 

Mukti accepted tier new responsibility 
gladly. She pulled out trunks and suit-cases, 
arranged and re-aiTanged things, in a perfect 
fi*enzy of hurry, as if she ;werC Atariing that 
very evening^ Bhiveswar ivent away quite 
satisfied. He had understood perfectiy what 
was aOing Mukti and had tried this remedy, 
j ^|S|c^sb^lJa was determined to stick to 
Sluveswar wherever he went. Bliiveswar 
> would be glad enough to send her home. 
He could then make a perfect Mem-sahib of 
his daughter and ; rpam about with ^er 

pveiTwherc, /iiv 

.Ji^UKti nmrried,' : : And Mokshada would iliMFe 
fe' bew the sca&ing remarks and insinuations 
w;«a7)er . and i-elalfv^i. , fat bate 

ft %oald be to follow Shiveswar jio the hills. 
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So when Shiveswar oiUEne and said, 
'‘Mottier, I hope you are going with us 
she replied, “Yes, child; where else shall I go ? 
Where you are, there is my homa’’ 

Shiveswar was a bit surprised at this 
answer ; still he felt satisfied on the whole 
and went to buy blankets, shawls and 
vegetable shoes for her. 

Mukti worked entijusiastically, and got 
eveiy thing ready muqh before time. She 
was impatient to start, Calcutta had become 
quite unbearable to her. 

The Iboked-for day arrived at last. The 
luggage were piled up mountain-high in a 
hackney carriage and sent to the station in 
charge of the Hindustani durwan, wliile 
Shiveswar drove on there later, with his 
mother and daughter. 

Mukti did not like the small compartment 
of the train at ali It had a corridor running 
along the entire length, along which passengers 
■passed and re-passed continually. Mukti was 
accustomed to the large compartments of the 
E. I. Railway, and she liked them. “What 
a nasty hole,” she said, turning up her nose, 
“I don't know how I shall stay in it for such 
a long time.” 

“You have not seen the worst yet,” laugJied 
her father. “You will have to get into 
positive toy trains after this.” 

Next morning at Siliguri Mukti found 
her father’s predictions confirmed. On one 
side of the platform stood the big train of 
the plains, on the other side stood a very 
small train, which could only be fit for dolls. 
Mukti laughed and laughed. How could 
people travel in it ? Where could they ^sit 
and where were they to keep their numerous 
luggage ? She seemed at her wit’s end. But 
the guard soou relieved her by taking away 
most of tlieir luggage and stowing these away 
in the brake van. Mokshada did not want 
to let her own special trunk go, but the 
Sahib would not listen to her. 

The train started. The compartments had 


no doors or windows, it had oidy curtains.^^ 
Mukti sat in one of them, eager for her 
first glimpse of the Himalayaa 

As they went up and up, the trees, rivers 
and everything else belondng to the plains 
grew smaller and smaller, losiiig the look of 
reality and taking on the look of a toyland. 
New wonders awaited them at every turn. 
Mukti drew his father’s attention to every- 
thing she found exciting. Here was a gushing 
mountain stream, there a glorious fern, and 
there again a bank of clouds rolling up to 
envelop them in its misty embrace. At last, 
they reached Darjeeling. 

There was a dense fog. The whole town, 
the deep khtidsy the huge walls of mountain, 
nothing could be seen. Mukti did not feel 
as cold as she had anticipated, but her young 
body thrilled with pleasure at the touch of 
the fleecy clouds on her face and hair. She 
was amazed at everything she saw. There 
were no male porters. The short and stui’dy 
hill-women took up the heaviest loads quite 
easily. . They put the load on their back and 
fastened it with a strap of cane to their 
forehead and then began to climb up tlie 
roads. Dirty Bhootias, with glowing rosy I 

cheeks, stood before them, shouting, “Mem- 
sahib, do you want a rickshaw ? Mem- 
sahib, do you want a dandi ?” Rickshaws and 
dandis were the only conveyances here in those 
days. Mukti did not like them much. The rick- 
shaw looked like a wheelbarrow to her, and 
the dandi even worse. She refused to get 
in, she preferred to walk. 

It came on to rain, when they were half 
way up. The fog was too dense to allow 
anything to be seen, but they felt the rain 
drenching them through and through. Mukti 
felt pleased at everything she saw and felt 
and reached her new home very soon. She 
changed and had her breakfast. Then suddenly 
she fell to shivering. She knew now that 
she had really reached Darjeeling. 

(To he continmd) 


PBAOE OR WAR ? 

By Major B. D. BASU, i. m. s. (EetirecO 

W HAT has contributed most to the the god Mars have no hesitation in declaring 
advanbemeiit of humanity? Peace or with Heraclitus: “War is the father of 
war ? It is a que^on which has everything” ; or, with Empedocles ; “War ds 
been often asked, but is di®cult to answer the mother of all good things.” 
satisfactorily. Of course, tiipse who worship The great European war of 1914— 1918 
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produced a Yoluminous lilemture in which 
the Allies condemned the Geimans for praising 
war and decrying peace. But long before that 
war, not only Germans but other Christian 
nations also eulogised war as greatly 
advancing the cause of humanity. Thus one 
Lafcadio Hearn wrote 

“The highest conditions of civilization have been 
reached only through the discipline of militancy. 
However much we may detest and condemn war 
as a moral ciimet it will be scarcely reasonable 
to declare that the results are purely evil.” 

The well-known English author De Quincy 
said : — - 

“War has a deeper and more ineffable relation 
to hidden greatness in man than has yet been 
deciphered. ..The great phenomenon of war it is 
this, and this only which keeps open in a man 
a spiracle for breathing a transcendent atmosphere 
and dealiim with an idea that else would perish ; 
the idea of mixed crusade and martyrdom, that 
made its realization in a battle such as Waterloo, 
a battle fought in the interests of the human race.” 

What eminent German writers and 
military men said in praise of war was 
selected in book-form by one Mr. William 
Archer and published by T. Fisher Unwin 
Ltd. in 1916 under the name of 501 Gems of 
German Thought In these gems, German 
“Kultur” seems to be another name for 
bloodshed and war. A few of these gems 
are given below: — 


we read ibe words, 

lor people who live and 
and motto must be Eternal 
^ “The So-called world 
chaos. It m€5ans in the 
dominion of capitalists and 


eternal peace for all peoples. 

maxim’ 

i« noi b3^Cr, but 

proletmw over the 


productive pow^ of the nations, and lastly, m 
the struggle of all against all. a letM to those 
prehistoric conditions, out of whioa, in the 
ppmion of our cosmopolitans, all our culture took 
its nse — Nippold. ^ ^ 

“A T^ple of parasites like the Jews strives, 
with all the instincts of its craving for power 
and for wealth, towards tlie abolition of war, for 
if that could be effected, its work of disintegrating 
the Jiving bodies of the nations cx)uld go on 
unhindered.”— F. Lange. 

“Jean Paul called war the strengthening iron 
cure of humanity.”— Prof. W. Sombart. 


It is not difficult to select passages 
embodying views and sentiments regarding 
the necessity and beneficial effects of war 
from the writings of Christian English and 
French authors similar to the Gems of 
German Thought quoted above. Did not 
Montaigne, not a German, declare that war 
is ''the greatest and most magnificent of 
human actions ?” 

War becomes a necessity under the 
present circumstances of the human society. * 
This is admitted by thinkers of all ages and 
countries of the world. On the battle field of 
Kurukshetra, when the armies of the Pandavas 


“The purest means of serving the ends of 
humanity is to work at the elaboration of our 
national personality, and to develop the full strength 
of its crystalline radiance.”— F. Isley. 

“Germany is the future of humanity.” “...The 
downfall of Germanism would mean the downfall 
of humanity.” 

“The highest steps of Kultur have not been 
mounted by peaceable nations in long periods of 
peace, but by warlike peoples in the time of 
their greatest combativeness,”— R. Thenden, 

“war is held to be a divine institution, a law 
of the universe, present in all nature,... wars 
piirify the atmosphere like thunderstorms.”- 
Burckhardt 

“Perpetual peace is a dream, and it is not even 
a beautiful dream. War forms part of the eternal 
order instituted by God... Without war humanity 
would sink into materialism.”— Count V. Moltke. 

“—War sliall always recur, as a drastic medicine 
for ailing humanity.”— Treitschka 

“Christ himself said : ‘I am not come to send 
peace on earth but a sword. • ’ There never v’us 
a religion - which was more combative than 
Christianity.” -Ceneral Bemhardi. 

“It is nothing but fanaticism to expect very 
much from humanity when it has forgotten how 
to wage war.”— Ft. Neitzscha 

“Unless we choose to shut our eyes to the 
necessity of evolution, we must recognize the 
necessity of war. We must accept war, •which 
will last as long as development and existence ; 
we must accept etenml war.”-*K. Wagner, 

“Only over the black gate of the cemetery- can 


* Mr. J. Perry owiiting in The Hibert Journal for 
October 1917 on The Peaceable Habits of Primitive 
(immunities, says that the folk-tmes of all 
nations 

“show a remarkable tendency to claim that there 
was a time when sin and strife were unknown, 
that men were onoe peaceful and innocent imtil 
by some mischance war and misery came into 
their lives.” 

According to him there was no war in the Stone 
Age. 

“The art of the Aurignacian Age affords an 
additional reason for concludiiig that the p^ple of 
the Stone Age were peaCefuE The Aurignacian 
people painted on the walls of their eaves pictures 
of the animals they hunted— Men who lived in a 
state of constant warfare would have nether the 
time nor the inclination to devote themeelvee to 
such work. 

“The evidence, therefore, as far as it goes, is in 
fiivour of the coaclusiGn that the most primitive 
people of whom we have information were 
peaceful.” 

In his subsequent papers on ""War and Civilisa- 
tion” published m BuUetm of the John EytamTs 
Library, Mamhester, Vol. IV, Nos. 8 and 4, 
February and July, 1918, Mr. Peny looks upon 
plunder as the root of w^. According to him the 
beginning of war was caused by the conquest of 
peaceful peoples by adventurers bent on gold, 
pearls and amb^, and on s^wile labour to produce 
mem. Thus “Imperialism” in the modem sen^e 
brought <m war. 
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and Kauravas were one 

another, the w^‘or AijtMiir 
The aj^thor of the Bhagar^ ^}iSa‘-^“the Song 
Celestial'’, puts in liis mouth, arguments used 
tgr pacifists of our time, i - ^ The ; Lord Shri 
Krishna answered' all hi^ objopladns and after 
idl succeeded in indutuhg 

In the Mahabharafe : it ia. fd^, mentioned 
that in warfare tlie fighters bn toth sides attain 
to Hearen if tliey fall on ibe ;fie§d Of battle. 

Tiews not -differing froip the aboVe are to 
be met with in ! the religions scriptures of 
vsome other creedS'^spaciaMy of r Islam. 

According , ^ to the f^bh psychoiogist, 
M. Rlbof, "this ffgldirig ibstinot has been 
beneficial to l^ubian sooFety^ writes :— 
“Thibinsfini^^^ primitiye i'kies. 

has not been 'wnojat ' its in the progress of 
btiihani^, if : we may beliete. it lias 

aasni^i 'fhe vlrii^^ the stpongrer and more 
intellectual^ races over ; those less ; genaonsly 
endowed But those warlufb instincts, preseiwed 
and acctipiulatm ' by heredity, become the 

cause of dej^lrnction, dami®® and min. After 
having served . to orteate sOeiil life: they are no 

S r of any use but to destroy it ; after having 
certain the triumph of ciyiliKation, they then 
work for its destruction. 'Even when these 
insrihets are ' not bringing two natfons to biows, 
they are mWfeeted in ordinary ; j life^ in , ic^ortaiii 
individuals, r;by g: .auarr^me and cdinbat^ve 
humour, lyhjch often . leads to vengeance, the dpei 
and miirder.” 

Writes another psychologist of note:— 

‘The^ imppri^f social effects pi the pugnacious 
instinct seem i to be torcibly illustrated by a 
comparison Of the peoples of Europe with fhosd of 
Indig gnd of. China.. . .Invpeither of these areas 
has there been a sinlUa^ perenhial conflict of 
socMe^^.. tlio mass of the people 

hge been subjected for long ages to the nde of 
doThinsfit castes. V .The bulk of the people are 
deficient in toe pugnacious instinct : they are 
patient and lofig sdffenrig, have ho taste for War, 
and in China especially, they despise tlie military 
virtues. ;Amohg . these' peoples Buddhism, the 
reli^oh of peace; found a congenial home, and , its 
precCpto have gpverhed to of gi*eat 

masitoh of men % a very real manner, Which 
contrasto strongly. Wito toe formal acceptance ai^ 
practicil neglect of the peacefnl precepts of their 
religion that has always dhafactefiised the Cluistiaii 
peoples _ of western Eniupe.”~'M,r. McDoi^ll’s 
2 iid etotion;, pp. 291 and 292 . , . 

As Bftid before, in the " present ctoenhis- 
tanoes of society, war. 1 ms become b a 
necessity. -Society tries to be static. But 
there pan be nb progress if it remaiu^ 
in that , coix^xflon. It must be “ dynamici 
It is war which makes it so, since ; Jt . byiugj^ 
about revolution which is mpid evolution, i It 
contributes also tO :; the pi*efervatieu ,of the 
higher type of Imnianity . infipsipu 


newr > fetood , : ^ .iuto; tie ( ; yoim . tof , . , tiio 

cou-Quered* j; ■ 

. , .One of the obiections, of „Ariwt , against 
Sghitii3^g . was ^that; after, the deato^ ,of the 
wnirrioirs, .their womeiUrfolk; would go itsteay, 
thus pioducing .a progeny of ; . mixed . ^ pepples 
or half'-castes. Shri Krishna ;did.;mot! - jay: 
anything agjipst it, becanee . ,thfe . is '^tho 
natural sequence of war< , - ■ - 

Professor O^iddings in his “Principles ef 
8ociology’’'.:wi^es^:“^^;'''^'::,.^ ^ 

.‘‘The first ; efect -pf: i oanq^t ; is; ^ seoonflaiy 
congregation and a more varied demotic compq^i^ 
tiom ■ ■ . . , ■ . . 

“The sebopdaiy. , congregation in the' ' eitolution 
of tribal sodeties iS one that brinte Of 

racially related gPOups into such cotoS^; Mitli 
popplations of a different race , or shhirade 
social ap;d demotic amalgamation are ineyitoble. 
The evidences are iiieiafeustfble i that -the Igreat 
historical' 'peoples Wde created by the . Super- 
position ^of races or subrtoces, • ; V . 

“Ancieiit aind tnbderii examples freni every pari 
of the world show not • only, that gioUpS of the 
same stock that become socia^ integrated aocept 
interiiiarriage as one of the. , implied consequences, 
biit aiko that coitouering tribes seldom exteimaiiiate 
the conqiiered. The women especially are saved, 
and as maves; conoubmes, or wives boar riiiidreii 
of mixed bipod. How large a proportion of toe 
total population of , a State may have h^ this 
origin in aiicient times is indicated in the command 
to; the Israelites on the eve ; of the^ battle With the 
Midianites: ‘Now tlierefore kill eveiy male mnong 
the little ones, and kill every woman that. liath 
known man by lying with him. adf the 

Women cbiMreii that haVe not kno^^m man by 
lyir^ with feitn; keep alite for ; vourselveA'’^ 
and. by the sufeiuent reeoid' that •the prey 
and above ' the booty Which the men of war took, 
included thirty and two thousand persons in all, 
of the women that had not known man by > lying 
wito Kim’.** rt"' 

; The Muhammadan c6nduest of Christian 
countries . the j^i^itenjnoan 

was effected by ihe /confiscation : of women. 
Writes BTaperi m his ‘iContlict between 
Religion and ’Science^’ (pp. 100401), .that, y 
“It was the institution of .polygyny, based ' upon 
tlie coiifiBcaition of toe women jujltoe yatw4ied 
countries; that aeovuud for toe; Mohammedan 
ruia iTlie cliiidreii of Iteio utoons gloried^ j toeu* 
descent freai their, cjonquering fothers, ■ Np better 
proof can be given of IthU OTckw of W 
than that whiito: is furnisfced by - Mwto.Afri^^ 
The irresistible effect ef polygamy IB: . eonsolidating 
the; new Oidei’ of . things, . was very stiiking* In 
little more thanageaearation, toe Khnlif Was mfemed 

M is officere that too tribute: must :oe^ all* the 
ren fern in; that region were -Mohammedans, 
and all spoke Ambic.” . , . 

Olose, ' ,interrbi‘oedmg ^ ^ gbbft;Jpv 
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am pr {iving cmijure, j ^ ftWdiof a 

a the work referred io^ave.^ n. v;., . 

‘‘The®e# ttet i^thout some 

itermiBglijig of. unjike .eleoieiits ^ oocasional 
i*er-breeding, the Ime’ 6t desceat would ead 
irou^h physioJogicardegener^^^ ■ . , ^ 

‘wt&es ol . 1^0 i lepis th»a iweaty diff^eat 
jeciee of iafueona,* mad« withve^ bjr 

. , of Afeeria, ‘were maintained during 

3ri^4 of time varying in ‘ diff^nt cases from 
VO weeks; to ib^eeh felMfiand fiye months. He 
)nnd that after from, fifty to one hundred genera- 
mS pi^EKiucsed fi^ was 

ear evidence of a mysiologicai decline, which 
reined to "indicate the approaching extinction of 
ic milture. He withdrew sonle of the’^itifusoria 
oin tie culture and allowed them to mix with 
hers of a different ori^n. With these they 
mjugated; and their full vigour seemed restored. 
, on ; the Pther hand, they conjugated among 
LemsOiyes^ observation showM that decline was 
> far advanced that doomed.’* 
lie evidence that close inter-breeding is 
jurious to animals and to men is familiar, and 
generally accepted as conclusive.” (Principles 

' Sociology, VV‘ 

We-r by putting a stop ;^o this clo^^ 
iter-brooding fpr some time, proves beneficial 
V the human race. 

“I^eoessity is the mother of inventions.” 
ome . of tile, mp^t// uj^eful ; inventions have 
)me ; into existence , • during war^. Urn 
reparation of sugar from the beet root and 
le manufacture of margarine are the most 
stable instances to mention, , 

War is the best teacher of conservation 
le world has known. It abolishes luxury 
id shows the necessity of plain living and 
igh thinking, „ 

In the present stage of society war 
jcoiheS; a necessity- hn .’eyil, but it 
a /nhe^ otI.; We find pegee brings 
Tanny and oppression on a subject race, 
creates luxury and voluptubusness. Hence 
3teriordtibU., takes.. plaiib.t 


GaMiUer ; Weismanp and Maupas 


B Marine Laborntpiy, of Hou 


U.. 

90 ”.^: 121 : 
t , ‘ Ciyilizatioii consists pf 


^l®ut 8 ^untelUvi 

ih-beiiig. .^d^hM ; ni^s or ;;iu 
pable ; pf wng mnewtea m, tjiel 
L the bihiomcal 'sehse: of xhhent 


that mod^ 
rutality fm* mhre 
general tlmn Was 


Pn the 
d at 


i) for h£n^ 
itruments : TO 
al or social, 
- Civiliisa- 


•n i$ hot' 'evil in itself, but because its piuduots 
3 jmoqiiaBy ijhsmbuted.ahd so iiT^ u^. 

faux, tile mere fact of /social iimeritaAoe, .whilst 
ling ^orjtnoudy. the con- 

ned in it the possibility of dAii^-. Jt. implies 
a veiW great .extent; ’ cessation of natoal 
loctipu Thus, vmat is/ m /mahy ^nbois a 
rhlv ^ dvUiajed itipe, may . becpttie , mre i 
ysicaW^ MeebS^WitMs' h ' pii^ 


The. t .modem ChrigtiAn, ^iQPgh 

profes^iiig fo, be hummie / ip ! , 
obhprvh ft as a rule^ in adtjdal waj^e. The 
butsppkeniiess of some of the^ 
tary mpu and philosophers is ‘ xh3tic|L,to be 
comhiended. Thus one Gexieral y. J3C|itm 
writes:--/.,,,' r. vvi 

“it is agratuitous illusion to, 
war does not demand far more 
violence, and an action far more 
fometly the case. - 

■‘The enemy State must not be spared the I want 
and wretchedness of war : tiiese are parjdculmiy 
useful in shatteripg its energy and sutduihg its 
will” ■ ■' 

The plulpsopher Er. Nietzsche writes :— 

“That tlie lambs shodd bear , a gt*udge 
the great birds pf prey is in pb way surprising ; 
but that is nP reason why we should blame the 
great birds of piey for pickinlf up 
demand uf strength tliat it should will 

for overcoming, for overthrowingi 4or maBteiTt a 
thirst for eheinieS, for sttiigglea arid v Itfiuinphs, is 
as absurd as to demand of vreakness that it should 
manifest itself as strength.” ; ^ 

Again, ill anothef place; lie says :r-" 

“We.,.beUev9 timt [hian’s^ Life had to 

be intehsifi^ into uncnhaitional Will to Power ; 
we hold that hardneSSi viol^noav siaveTy; danger 
in the street and in the heart, secrecy, atcacism, 
arts of temptation and devilry of # kinds ; that 
every thiiig , evil, terrible, tyrannical wiid-.bpast- 
like and’ serpent-likc in man ccintri Duties to the 
elevation of the- species just as much as its opp^ite 
-tand in saying tma we do not, even ehoupL” 

Another German author writes ‘ ' 

“Whoever enters upon h war m future, w'ill dp 
well to look only to his owii inberdsts and pay no 
heed to any so-called international law. ' 
do, well to mt without , mmidevad;i/ 9 n a;nd wiilmut 
scruple, • In the days of pld, cdhnnTOd i^ples 
were completeL^ annihilated. T6-dhy is 

impracticable, but one carl iihaimh# con- 
ditions which should approach very cldSely to 
total destruction.” » ; 

The Germans are a phteotdufeal/^ w 
and hence it seems 
in ^e art of duplicity 
name of “oceideatal diplomacy.” % 
of ‘iSurOpean ilorals” has Wd that 

‘A diainh^esfc^ love can hardly co- 
exist w|th a Atehg. p^iUPaJ spmt of 

the politician W|pxp^ency, that of thC philosopher 
search after mnai.” 

, .The German ^ plulosophers and writ^^ 

T I’^ T T "/.; ' — ' : ' vh ' ' - 'i./loVf '.('IT' "■ ■*■! ' — trti — ■ 

degeneration, . and to the attack pf some lUdely 
eqnipppi but vigoious baebnriim invaders. ..Ppace 
is genPMuly ae^iinted A blessing/ and is usUajJy 
Idtraed by whP preach the return to nature ; 
but peace means a^sation of natural sdeetton. 
ment decay t m < the average phyaiuue.” 
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and Kauravas were array^ i^ainst . one 
another, the iivarribt Aifuim.^roMa^d to fight. 
The anthor of the ail Song 

Celestiai'^i puts in hid adgunients us^d 

by pacifists of our , time. .. -The Lord Shri 
Krishna answered all hi^ ^ 0 ^^ and after 

dl succeeded ih inducing him. to fight. 

In the Mahabbaraia it is also meutioncd 
that in warfare the fighters on toth sides attain 
to HeavM if tlidy M on jfidd of battle. 

Yiews not froih' ‘fee aboTe ate to 

he met wife in fee : i religious scriptwes of 
some other cre©ds^especi*&y :oli Islam. 

According to the Fr^ifch psychologist, 
M. Ribof, this;, bgWihg has been 

beneficial to human society* He writes:— 

insfinci ^mmon to all primitive rac*cs. 
has not been Wnhcpt its use in the progress of 
hmhanity, if ' as' we inay^^^ it has 

assured: : the the stronger arid moie 

intellectual' races over . feose less geneiously 
endowed# But .thcae warlike instiiicta, preser\^ed 
and accuihulated by nereduy, have become the 
cause of de^lhicfion; emi^ and ruin. After 
having seiwed to create social life, they are no 
longer of use but to destroy it ; after having 
made certain the, triumph of civilization, they then 
only work for its destruction. Even when these 
instincts’ arC’' hot bringing two nations to blows, 
they are niikifeeted in ordinary life, in certain 
individuala, by a quaiTelnome and oomiiative 
hpmpur; which often leads to vengeance, the aiiel 
and murder. ' 

Writes another psychologist of note:— 

“These imporidut social effects ef the pugnacious 
instinct se^in to be forcibly illustrated by a 
comparison of the peoples 61 Europe \sdtH those of 
India and of China,. ,^,ln, neither qf these areas 
baa there been a ; stihUkr p6i^nniaj conflict of 
sofjieties. In both pf then)!,' fee mass of the people 
h^ been subjected ' for long ages to the rule of 
dominant castes. . .The bulk of fee people are 
deficient ip . fee pugnacious instinct : they are 
patient and long suffering, have no taste for war, 
and in fjhina especially* feey despise fee military 
virbi^, .; T, , .Among fecse peoples Buddhistn, fee 
religion of peace, found a ’Congenial liome, and its 
precepts liave governed the practice of great 
masses ' of men ip a very real manned which 
contrasts strongly wife fee foripal acceptance and 
praefiem neglect of ^fe jpeacbful pfecepfe . qf feeiy 
lehgion feat has always chafeeterized fee Chriefian 
people .of western Emwe.’’— Mr. MCDoi^r^^ 
£o^:^suc^iology, 2nd edition, pp. 291 and 29,2. , 

As said before, in the pre.sent eircuhis- 
tances oi society, war has become, k 
necessity* ^ tries to be static. But 

there ' can be hr» progress ; if it remaitt$ 
in that ; cojidJWQh- W' dyhhwc* 

It is war wbjph makes it so, since r it . bitiag^ 
about revoltttioiiv which is rapid evofetioiL It 
contributes also to ' the preservation of the 
higher type Of humariity infeiop 6f 


l^Wiv^r. ife)Od:;;,Hiufei sygpa- vol)r:-fee 

iOne>.of fee objections ,, ojf -AtjUUA agaii^t 
fighting : was-,that; :aftejc^ fee death; of fee 
warriors, their W'omeu-^ftdk;: would go astrayv 
feus producing: a progeny of mixed ; , |ieoples 
or half-castes. Shri Krishna idid. -aiot > say 
anyfeing agkinst it, because, this, is ifee 
natural sequence of war. 

Professor Oiddings in his “Principles of 
Sociology” .writes ' ; : ? ’ , 

,“Tho first effect of ; / conQuest is; ^ . seeondaiy 
congregation and a more varied demotic oompqsi- 
tiou. 

“The seOohdary congregation ih fee evolution 
of trib^ sociem one that aggregkb^^^ of 
racially related gro^a infe such contact ’ with 
populationa of a ^ fetfei'ent rape Oi* ' sub-i*^ tliat 
social and demotic hinalgamatlbh ai;e inevitable. 
The evidences are ihex!hhustibie, that fee great 
historical peoples we^e ctOated by fee siaper- 
position of races or subrtaces. • ; ; : ’ 

“Andeili and modern examples froni everi^ pari 
of the worid show not only feat groups Of the 
same stock that become soci4ty integrated accept 
interinai;i*iage aSj one of fee implied consequences, 
but also that coimuering fribes seldom exteminate 
the conquered. The woiiien espeoialiy ‘ are saved, 
and as slaves^ concubines, or wives bear childreU 
of mixed blood. How buge a proportion of . fee 
total population of a State may have had, feis 
origin manciiont times is indicated in the exmtihaUd 
to the IsfeelitCs on fee eve ‘ of tlie liattle with the 
Midianites: ‘Now thei'efqre kill every male . among 
the little ones, and kill every woman that hath 
known man by Miig with nim. ^ all- the 
women (fetMreri feat have not known man by 
lying wife him^ keep alive for youi’selvea^?’^ 
and by the sUbstniUent re(K>nd that ‘tlie prey over 
and af>ove the Imoty which fee men of war took, 
included thirty * and two thousand peiiions in all . 
of the women that had not known man by lying 
wife Kim’.” t ’ 

; The hluliammadaU conquest of Christian 
couritines bordepfeg tliq 'Jji^terraneau^ Se^j 
was effected by the confiscation of women. 
Writes Dvapei^ in , hm Conflict between 
Religiori arid Science'’ (pl).’ lOO-ilOl), feat. ' 

“It; was the infititufem; of p(4yga<»ny. .based upon 
fee (M^nfiscatiori :Oif fee women mifee vanqmehed 
countriesi that secuim for ever fee 
ruiel. The chfidm (ff gloried^Jn f. jfeeii* 

descent f ixmi feeir , conquering tafeem* : No 'better 
proof can be given of rlfec Mca^w m fete: 
fean that ’ whieh : is furnifeod by : North Africa. 
The incesistibie effect of^.polyganty m . consolidating 
to new order of things was very striking. In 
little more thanageoiaraian. toKwif was ihlqrmM 
by his officers that to' tribute must , oei^e, ,ali the 
cmiMreaNbcmi in* that region were Molminmedaiis. 
and all spoke Arabic.” , / , . . . : 

Cjoae,/ irito-^todirig te not gotid J for 
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mail or any livijig 

in the work refen’ed y ; , 

“The«je-i^ idio mason to that witlmt some 
Intermingli^ of [.ejeinfints, and oocasionM 

in'er-breediiig., the line of descent would end 
ttouglviJhysiQjogiGjd degenemtw^^^^ 

“Cmwes of: no ; ; ie$s than i twenty; 'different 
Species Of innjsoria,: r m wim extrerae care by 

Maupas, of Atgem^ ‘were majntaihed during 
periods of time varying in diffE^t tjases from 
two weeka^ to between four and ^ftve months. He 
found that after from fifty to one hundred genera- 
tions had been produce by fission, i there was 
clear evidence a physiological decline, which 
seemM to M approaching extinction of 

the eidtum. rHe vHM some of the infusoria 
from the oultiim and allowed them to mix with 
others of a different origin. With these Ihey 
conjugated, and their full vigour seemed restored. 
If; on the other Imd, they conjitgated among 
themselves, observation showed tliat decline was 
so far advanced that the ctiiture was doomed.’^ 
The evidence that close inter-breeding is 
injurious to animals and to men is familiar, and 
is generally accepted as conclusive.” {Prineiples 
of Sociology, pp. 9o-96). . 

War : by putting a stop to this dose 
inter-breeding for some time, proved beneficial 
to the humati race. 

, “Kecessity is the mother of inventions.*’ 
f Some of the nipst// us^efpl , inventions have 
come into existence during war^. The 
preparation of .sugar from the beet root and 
the, manufacture of margarine are the most 
notable instances to mentipp. 

War is the best teaschei^ of conservatiott 
the world has known. It abolishes luxury 
and shows the necessity of plain living and 
high/thinking,,.. , 

In the present stage of societyr war 
becom^ ii pepes^ity. It, is an eyil, but it 
is nenesi^ Pril. >/ We find brin^ 
tyranny and oppreasiun oh a subject race. 
It creates hixhrj" and voluptuouisness. Hence 
deteriorgrioh takes plahh.t ; ’ , ; 

G^iier; “We&h and ^ the 

Origin of Death”: .tIJiblogwal liectures deliveied at 
the Marine ' Biological I^aboratory of Woods’ Holl, 
1890” n. 121. ‘ 

‘(Jivili^tiop: ponsists , of^ ^ 

c^lSwmients aie 
capable of being ihhdrj(;ed in' t|ie' toga), or social, 
not in. the biolpglpad aerise 6f inheritance. • Civiliza- 
tion is not evil in itself,, but because its pioduots 
ai’e uneqh^ diambuted and ' ' so irrationally , used, 
^ain, the pxCrp fact 6f , 'sc^ i: inheritoca. whilst 
aiding termoumy the adyanpe- . ol humamt3r% con- 
tained in it the‘ poBsibflity of It implies 

to a yeriL great ^ext^tot- h cgsagtioh :pf .ngmral 
Thn^ v-hht; is. ‘in . . ft 

' wwsnffl 




, '.Jbe. v- - :modim^ ;■ ■ \ 

prpfe^ing fio be ^ bh i..w^ 2 . d 

observe it as a in 
bu^pokenness of some of the . ftprwri 
tary men and philosophers is 
pbmmended. Thus one General 
;vvrites':^ 

“it is ft gratuitous illusion to suppose that 
war does not detpand far more brutality, fin: ; more 
violence, and an action far more general thail wto 
formeiiy the case;-- . - 

“The enemy State must not be .%parod fho Lwant 
and wretpheanees of war; these ai^ parficnlftrly 
useful in shattering its energy and subduing its 
will.” ■ ' ' ' ‘ ' 

The philoaopherj'r. Nietzsche writes :— 

“That the lambs should^ bear a grudge against 
tlie great birds of prey is iji hP way surprising,: 
but that is no rea^n why shorn blame the 
great birds of prey for picMng up the lambs. . .To 
demand of strength ? tliat it : should in(M be a will 
for overcoming, for overthrovring; for - ipastery, a 
thirst for enemi^, for stJuggloa,ahd ; triumplis,^^^ 
as absurd as to demand of weakhess that it should 
manifest itself as strength.’* v , : 

Again, in another place, lie Says 

“ W^e... believe that [uian’si A^^ to 

be intensified into uhcohdmoiiarWill to Pbwor : 
we hold that haixlneSBi > violenoei slaveiy , da^er 
in the street tand in the^ heari, secrecy; sMbism, 
arjts jof temptation and devilry of ajl kinds tliiat 
everything evil, terrible, tyrannical, wild-be^t- 
like arid serpent-like In man cdntribntes to .t)ie 
elevation of tnb sptsdes jtist aS much as ifc^ opposite 
—and in Sajing. this we do not even say enough*” 

Another German author writes ^ 

“Whoever enters upon a wait in fhtuTe, ^1 db 
well to look only to Ids own interests and ^bay no 
heed to any so-called international m 

do well to mi mthoxii comide^atim t^ti^ihout 

f(Gmple, - ln the d^*s of old. pfeoplqs 

were ; completely annihilated. To-daiy , 'tvS 
pkyaically impracticable, but one can imagme con- 
ditions which should approach very blb^lj^ to 
total destruction.” ; - ; i 

The Germans are a phiteoplrical ^ trace 
and hence it seemb 
in the ari p£ dupficity^^ 
name of “oocidental % 

of ‘‘European Morftk^’ hh^ - ’ 

‘A dyidE^W of , can hardly 

exist with ; a. Stiuhg. pohric^ spitit The/pbject of 
the tbe . plulosopher 

; Th^ V Germap r plrilosophe^^^ , waters 

degeneration and to* tlie ■ attack of some i^d#te^ 
Muipplw, but yij^nous barb^ 
i&\g<»QArally accouiif^ a blesripg, and is usbajiy 
Idifled by thoftb whd, preach the return to platufO ; 
but peace means a ^oessatiou uf nhtural^ Seieotion, 
meat decay ;.in; the average phymdue.” 

pp. o9“^. u 
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quoted above have spoken the naked truth as 
to how wars are, and ought to be, conducted 
by Christian nations. It is, therefore, that 
their outspokenness is to be commended. 

That no humanity is shown to their 
enemies by any Christian people was admitted 
by General Dyer in his evidence before 
the Hunter Committee. That gallant Christian 
General felt no scruple in massacring several 
hundreds of non-Christian and unarmed men 
of all ages in cold blood and did not give 
them i^y aid ; for, in Ms words, “that was not 
his .job ; they were treated like rebels and 
enemies.” 

No nation excels the Hindus in the 
exhihitioh of humanity to their enemies in 
war. The Mahabharata especially deals with 
the manner in which the fallen foe should 
be treated and magnanimity to be shown to 
the vanquished and conquered peoples. 
Bhisma aaid that a king should never slay 
a larger proportion of the enemy’s army than 
necessary. He advised moderation in war. 
That Bhisma’s advice was practised by the 
Hindus is borne testimony to by Megasthenes 
and other foreign travellers to India. 

But wars in the future will be more 
cruel and inhuman than they have been 
in the past In Garner of International 
War published in tbe Swarthmore Inter- 
national Handbooks, Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson 
writes that “modern war makes no distinc- 
tions of civilian or soldier, age or sex” 
(p. 73). In a foot-note on the same page, it is 
stated that 

‘It is gener^dly agreed that air-raids on cities 
will be a prindiwu feature of the next war. And 
air-raids do not select for slaughter soldiers or 
male adults.” 

He says that 

“The next war (‘inevitable’ of course) is to open 
with attacks ‘not against the enemy’s army, but 
against the civil population, in order to compel it 
to accept the will oi the attacker.’ Chivalry, mercy, 
a fair ntdit, all the apparatus of romance which still 
does duty among sdiool boys, and is still served 
up, on occasion, in literature, or the cinema, or the 
press, all this the modem soldier knows to be 
nohsense .—He knows that victory will be to the 
most unscrupulous, the most pitiless, and the 
most mg€>nious.” 

Hence, thoughtful men of all Christian 
countries of the West in whom the instinct 
of Humanity has not become extinct, are 
proposing schema to put a stqp to all wars 
in tlie future. This is the genesis of the 
fjeague of Nataonsv 

But nothing will jput a stop to war unless 
there is a “change of heA” The causes 


which are responsible for wars shouid, as far 
as possible, be removed. * 

There should be “the will to peace.” It 
has been also suggested that 

“If every great Powier wiE look at Ike problems 
from the point of view of humanity, they arc 
soluble.” (Bound Table, No. p. 792.) 

Professor Forster writes in the Hihert 
Journal for October 1916 (p. 35) that 

“Humanity has reached a point at which mutual 
completion, co-operation, educatioii, of the nations 
is essential. No nation can solve its own problems 
without the aid of the traditions of foreign nations. 
France needs Germany;, and Oermany France. 
Germany needs the spirit of the Slavs, and the 
Slavs need that of Germany. Engtod needs 
Germany, and Germany England* ••The individual 
nations are no less necessary to one another for 
their spiritual completion than are the two sexes. 
Without such higher companionship both nations 
and souls must be ruined by their own one-sided- 
ness.” 

But it seems that the colourless peoples 
do not require the aid of the coloured peoples 
for their ‘mgher companionship.” Hence their 
perpetual wars on the latter and against 
which no Christian nation raises even its 
Ettle finger in protest. Writes Mr. Dickinson 
in the work already laid under contribution 
above : 

“The raw materials lie very largely in Africa 
and Asia ; The cheap labour is on the spot, once 
the natives have been turned off the land and 
pmvented from living in any otlier way than by 
working at a nominal wage for white masters. 
The markets are where the natives are, if a demand 
can be created. Driven by thes^ impulses, the 
prindpal European states, especiafiy sinoe the 
eighties of the last century, have been annexing 
enormous tracts in Africa and Asia. The conse- 
quences of this policy to the native populations 
belong to another discussion ” (p. 50.) 

“Native populations, driven off the land and 
sufficiently taxed, may be compelled , to 
give their labour at veiy low rates. They 
may possibly even be induced to ‘demand’ 
European manufactured goods, and to abandon 
their owm handicrafts* We shouM expect, therefore, 
to find that schemes of expansion are favoured 
not only by soldiers and imperialistio politicians, 
but busmess interests. '-.(p. 78). 

“The trouble, of course, is that this expansion 
cannot take place without war. It impEes, first 
war upon the natives. For however cuiumigly they 
may have been deceived into the grant of conces- 
sions, the time comes when the mask must be 
thrown off, and it must be made plain to them 
that they are to lose their lands, to abandon their 
traditional way of life, and to, become workers in a 
s^-servile condition under white masters,*!;* . . 
These native wars, after «dl, do net cost much, 
except to the natives, and if that were Jdl it might 
ffiausibly be maintamed that empire pays. Un- 
fortunately, all states are playing the same game,. . ” 
(P.79) 
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Because the exploitafcioi^ii" jmslavement and 
extermination of non-Cfeltean coloured 
peoples by ♦ the oolouiless Christian nations 
pays their co-religionists, therefore, “wars 
upon the natives’’ are looked upon as 
processes of civilization ! 

Mr. Dickinson has do voted a chapter to 
‘‘Remedies”, in which he has given sound 
advice as to how to put down wars. He says 
very rightly : ^ 

“If ever ihere were a people who-might fairly be 
accused of making a bid for world ‘ ^dominion, that 
people is the British. Now, let it be ceaiiy under- 
stood, the ^odntmued exp^ion of the British 
Empire is incompatible with the peace of the 
world. For it Can only be expanded at tlie cost of 
other Empires, that is, by war. If a League of 
Nations is to be a reality, the ideal of Einpire 
must disappear, and its place be taken by the 
opposite ideal—the peaoeml co-operation of all 
states and nations in the interests of a common 
world-civilization.” (P. 102) 

He concludes that chapter by saying that 
the workers for peace 

“must treat war as a problom, inot an axiom, 
a catastrophe, not a glory, a disease to diagnose, 
not an achievement to idealise -The way is labori- 
ous and difficult But thoie is no other.” (P. 108). 


Institulaons exist in idl Christian lands 
for giving instructions in the science and art 
of war. But there are no s^inaries for 
showing the way to maintain peace. Mr. 
George Young, in Diplomacy Otd md . New, 
published in the ’ Swarthmore International 
Handbooks, writes. 

“We have military schools of every sort for the 
study of the of war^making ana ^ tSe 
science of war in foreign relations. We gladly 
pay large sums for such educjation of milxtary 
experts, as an insurance against defeat in war ana 
an investment in victory. Even our universities 
have schools of military science and histoiy. But 
we have made no educational provision whatever 
for the study of the art and scienoo of peace. We 
liave estabhshed no educational insurance against 
war itself.” (P. 96.). 

There are men in every Christian State in 
the West who have vested interests in war:— 
there are soldiers, sailors, and manufacturers of 
armament and other military accessories. It is 
they whose interest is to promote war. But 
it is the interest of the taxpayers to maintain 
peace. So in future, as democracy gets esta- 
blished, people will think more of peace than 
of war, for war degrades Humanity. 


HI8 EXCELLENCY’S SPECIAL 

Bv RABINDRA KATH MAITEA 


iT was noon-tide in January, Squatting 
£ in the courtyard with his bai'e back 
to the sun, Benu Sardar, the village 
ChoivUdar or watchman, was just beginning to 
start his midday meal with a heap of 
pancakes in a stone platter before him. 
His wife Biraj stood in front of him— her 
coloured apron-towel, wet and ivrung, was placed 
over her head and shoulders and slightly pulled 
forward like a not too low wimple, and in 
her hand she had a wooden bowl of cakes. 
Just then came a call ; “Friend Sardar, do 
come out once.” 

Benu was about to rise, when he heard 
the voice of the Duffadar (for it was his 
superior officer eailing), but Biraj cried out at 
once— “Bo Uat the moutiiful you were just 
going to take !” 

“I shan’t have enough if I took a couple 
of thmu, my dear Biraj; just wait here, 
ru be back in a minute.” 


Benu washed his hand, rose and came out. 

After about ten minutes Benu came 
back and said in tones of resignation, 
“Biraj, it is not in my luck to eat any 
more pancakes made by you. Now, give me 
my turban, Fll have to go out again 
immediately.” 

“What burnt-faced fellow has got his 
face scorched again, at this time of midday, 
that you must go ?” said Biraj. 

“You arc a madcap darling! now, 
don’t talk loud. The Lai Sahib's will be 
passing, and we must go on guard duty. 
Now, give me my W wait a bit, 

Brother Thiffadmr ! Fll just tie my turban 
rouud my head and join you,” Benu said, 
looking towards the stoet door. 

The reply came from outside— “Hurry 
up please, Friend Sardar ! Twdve clear miles 
we shall have to tramp, you know !” 

When he had fixed his frfrban, Biraj stood 
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In front of her husband ’ tT?ro of the 
pancakes in her hknd» and pl&din^ tones 
said, ^On my head, do gult) down these 
tWo and wash them down wi6i a ^bod drin 
of water from the Wta^ Xbu; t^emhei\ the 
other day too I had prepdred some, bixt 
you could not eat, you went away to 
watch over some deadbody somewhere. 

. And' to-dby-^”'' 

'‘I shan’t be able to walk if I ate them 
now, Biraj. AS soon as we pass the train in 
the evening, I shall be back within the first 
Watch of the night. TTou keep some water 
heating on the oven ; and go and keep the 
cakes wdi-covered.” While he said this he 
cast a hungry look on the pile of cakes, and 
ihen bis hand, —and out 

went Benu the watchman. 

So she could not sit beside her husband 
and serve him Avith this niost favourite dish 
of his for which he had been longing for 
many a day, although she had tried to do it 
on numerous occasions. Biraj gatliered up the 
cakes and put them away carefully, and 
wiped her eyes with her towel. 

Benu in this way could somehow get 
over the obstticle in the home, but on the 
road another obstacle presented itself. His 
seven year old boy Monai Avas shaking Ins 
fishing rod beside a puddle, shallow and 
dark Avith overshadowing trees, and Avas 
trying to catch small fryf Bkeiy day 
noon this was a regular pastime of his. Benu 
Avas walking very lightly to avoid his sight, 
but he did not succeed in escaping little 
Monai. He had seen his father’s blue turban 
from a distance, but as he had feared that 
his father would go away by some other Avay 
he did not shoAv any lidgetting in his 
manner. As soon as Benu came close enough 
Avith careful steps, Monai threw away his 
rod, and at one bound he was up on the 
middle of the road, and caught hold of the 
edgb of his father’s tunic tightly in his fist, 
aha said, “Where are you- going, daddy ?” 
Benu felt himself in an awkward situation. 
If he said the tmth his son would cry to go 
wi^ him. He thought a bit arid said, “I am 
going to the Kahtala common.’’ 

, The only place in the Avbrld of Ayhich 
Monai ,wjas afraid was this Kalitala comhibn, 
Avhei^ they held the annuM Tillage festival. 
Through sqmb inexplicable line of ar^ment 
the idea bhd got into his child’s brain that 
the Kalital^. fieW‘ was the camping ground of 
all the ghosts of the wofli^, So 

when he heard thb name of that place he 


ihoved back one step tbroug;h fear, and said 
earnestly— “You must comb back before it 'is 
evening, father, do you hear ?” * 

' Seeing his child’s frightened 'look Benu 
said, “Yes, Moiiai, 1 shall ' be badk' before 
evening; you go home.”* 'Then hd was ^Oing 
to strAch both his hands to lift his bby .up 
as high as his chest, "wishing to Mss hiin, 
when Duffiuiur but^ from behind, 

“Friend Sardar, pray don’t stand bri the road 
and be late, the sun is already bn the down- 
ward; path.”' _ 

So seeing no other way poor Benu leaned 
his head and gave a hasty kiss upon his son’s 
cheek, and said; “Go home, ' Monai, yotir 
mother is Avaitihg for you with the cakes.” 
When he heard about the cakes he piied 
up bis fishing rod and without a AVord took 
the Avay home ; and after going a little: dis- 
tance he i)ut his face out from behind a 
rattan bush at the turning of the lane and 
ad vised his father for the second time to be very 
very sure about returning home by evening. 

[ 2 ] 

The very short-lighted hours of the close 
of a winter’s day Avere finished long ago. At 
every forty cubits a Avatchmaii was waiting 
for His Excellency's Special, standing Avith 
his staff on his shoulder and shivering witii cold 
in f the kbOn air of the open land — they Avero 
called watchmen, but each of them Avas after 
all a human being. The time for the train 
to pass was evening, but the first watch of the 
night Avas over, and yet no train came. Benu 
became impatient. With the eye of ima^- 
iiation he could see that by that time Bimj 
had nicely piled up the pancakes on the stone 
platter and had lighted the lahip and was 
Avaitihg for him. Benu asked, “Brother 
Puj/faduf, wliat about the train ?” 

The TJnffadar himself was getting angiy, 
he said : have conie just to carry but 

orders of their lordships, bur masters ; they 
told us from the police outpost that the train 
AVould pass in the evening, and iiow it is 
first watch of the night ; and 1 have not 
brought my rag quilt either 1” The DufftjtMr 
^bk his turban off from his he^d And wrapped 
it round his . body like a siiaWl. The 
cold was gradually bedoming mptp apd fiiore 
■'cluel. "■ ' \ 

: As a matter , of fact^ the departure of the 

hdurs," but 

'&ie;"newe’:did''' hot ■■'r^ch\';tfe 
■ 'the-. village. ■ ; i., , 
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Aai now clouds began to spread. The 
GiOwUdms looked with apprehension. They 
• told the Duffadar in clear terms that if it 
started to rain it would be irapossible for 
them tp return home hale and alive. The 
Duffa&r held up on high a little bundle 
and Said— ‘T have brought with me the 
antidote for cold. Now come along!” They 
all understood the gesture. Within a few 
minutes the place became alive with tho ganja 
or hmhish smoker’s cry in honour of the God 
Shiva, ‘'Bonij^ Bom, Bholanath !’^ And the 
darkness became still more solid with the 
ganju smokQ. The Bu^adar out, “Where 
are you, Brother Sardai* ?” 

Benu said in reply, “Ah, no, I shan’t 
smoke, Brother Duffadar.'^^ There was a time 
wlien he was a regular ganja smoker, bat 
about three years ago Biraj had made 
him get rid of the intoxicant habit by making 
him swear on lier eonch-shell bangles and on 
the vermilion mark on her brow — the Hindu 
\#om all’s symbols of wifehood ; and since 
then Benu never again touched the ganja 
smoker’s earthen pipe-bowl. The band of the 
OkmdddarH were quiet for a while after they 
had dosed themselves with this antidote for 
cold. Only Benu crouched on the ground 
with knees folded and his head between them, 
and went on shaking with the cold like a stick. 

Hiss, Hiss ! 

‘'Stand up, all ! attention, stick on shoulder 
and eyes front !” the DuffoMr shouted. 

Hiss, Hiss ! the train passed— it was a 
goods train. 

The Ohmvkidars were angry, and cursed 
their luck. The Duffad/ir said, “Now then, 
once again get ready the medicine against 
the coli and the cold will run away in 
fear.” 

The treatment with that medicine went 
on, and Benu looked on at the thick curls 
of smoke from a distance, but he did not 
move. 

It drizzled a little when it was ten o’clock. 
Benu somehow got up and stood, and saw that 
his cpmpaions were gathered in little knots 
of four or five and were curled upon the 
earth as on a bed. 

Benu felt envious in his mind. His 
whole frame was then becoming numb with 
unbearable cold ; and the^ smooth and rounded 
pebbles under his bare feet setoed to be . 


like bits of ice. A little way of was the 
Duffadar^ leaning against the wire fence 
and sleeping. For a short while Benu 
pondered over something ; then he brought 
out the bundle of smoke regniafes. 

He lighted the earthen bowl and said sOftly 
to himself : “Don’t take it amiss, Biraj 1 may 
your conch-shell bracelets and your verniilion 
spot endure forever, marking you as a happy 
wife ! But on a day like this 1 shan’t remain 
alive if I don’t have a puff. Bom ! Bom !” 

He was out of practice for a long time, so 
that as soon as he had two pulls at the earthen 
bowl his head was in a whirl; ho 
struck against something and fell down 
towards the line, and shouted out, “Brother 
Thiffadfir, do pour a little water on my head ; 
the whole world is turning round and round !” 

The words came out of his parched throat 
but very faintly, and the Duffadar sleep 
was not disturbed by that. 

It was midnight. Under their garments 
which formed their covering, all wetted by 
the cold dew, the drowsy men on guard duty 
weixj curled up and were shivering. Then 
the voice of somebody far away who 
was awake was heard— “The Laf Sahib\s 
ti*afft I the Lat SahWs ti’aiii !” ’ 

Piercing through the darkness of tlie night 
with its glowing blades of light, the red-eyed 
demon of iron came on at its run. The band 
of the Chmvkidars shivered and stood , up, 
flurried and floundering. But one individual 
among them did not get up. A very faint 
cry of pain was heard— though for an instant 
only— from where Benu Sardar was standing 
guard. The engine shook a little as it dashed 
against some unknown object, but its speed 
did not slacken. 

The Special passed on its way. Next 
morning it was announced in the papers that 
His Excellency’s Special had rGachod the 
city fafely. 

■ Hi, ■ . .He,. '*"■ 

Long before the lifeless mass of Benu 
Sajidar’s body torn to hundred bits camo 
bade from the morgue in the city,^ Biraj’s 
pancakes had become dry and s® like bits 
of wood. 

{TmmhUed from the Bengali hy Prof 
SumU Rmneur idMterji) 






Im ImmjoU pictures exhibited at the 
last Stii Maha Mandal Exhibition, BoJiibay, by 
Lilavati M. Desai, the talented wife of Mr. 
MangaldasDesai, Bar-at-law, evoked much appre- 
ciation, and she was awarded two gold and one 
silver medal for her drawings. Her embroidery 
in silk was an exquisite piece of art and looked 
more like a painting than a figure in silk- 
threads. Mtngoli has hitherto confined itself 
to pure decorative motifs, and the introduction 
of human studies in these examples is a new 
departure. We reproduce herd three speci- 


mens of Mrs. Desai ’s work exhibited recently 
The vehicle is powdered chalk of differem 
colours, and the floor serves the purpose ol 
canvas. It will be seen that Mrs. Desai takes 
her models from Haider and Chughtai. Though 
executed in large size in coloured powder 
on the floor, they looked like pmntings. Our 
plates do not quite truly represent the real 
work, as pictures on flooi’ do not present 
true perspective to the photographic 
camera. They will, however, give our readers 
some idea of the high merit of the original. 



■-W: 



Rangoli Picture—Yasoda and Krishna 
after Asit Kumar Haidar 
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Mrs. Liliftyati, M. Dcsai 


Hangoli Pioture-'Tlie Lamp and thd Moon 
after A. B. Chughtai 

It is a happy sign of the times, that a 
certain seetioD of India's womanhood lias 
*1. • *"® importance of making the lives 
ot their sisters happier, inoi'e hopeful and 
A largo number of Mahila 
‘Snmths (or Women’s Associations) have 
sprung up,_ not only! in the different districts 
of xiengal, but in other provinces also, under 
the auspices of the Saroj Nalini Dutt 
Memorial Association locatetl in Calcutta. 
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They appeal mainly to our middle-class 
women, and aim at pn3neral education, the 
encouragement of cottage industries, the 
manufacture of handicrafts, tlie teaching of 
midwifery, etc., as well as the performance of 
social work of a useful kind. Lectures on 


Eadhaiuni SanvaJ, Secretary, Rajshahi useful subjects are delivered from time to 

Mahila Samiti 

A' 



Nalinibala Chaudhurani, Secretai^, Sylhet 

3£ahila Samiti Hemangim Sen, Seca^tary, Tala Malu^ 
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Niraprava Chakravarti, Late vSecretary of the 
llughli and Pirojpur (Harisal) Mahila Samiti 


i^risal Mahila Samiti 


time. We reproduce here the portraits of the 
Secretaires of four of the centres where such 
zealous and unselfish service is being rendered 
to our sisters. 



\ . 

Madaripur Mahila Samiti 


THE YUGOSLAmN CRISIS 


Br N. N. CHOSH, M. A,, 1. T. 

A constitutional crisis of first class political Belgrade, January 6.) These powers will be 
importance has arisen in Yugoslavia, henceforth functioned by a Prime Minister 
King Alexander has suspended the appointed by and responsible to the King. The 
constitution, dissolv^ the chamber (Narodna chosen is General Peter Lifkorita, 

Skupstina) and assumed the oxebutive and commander of the royal guard. It will not 
legislative poiYers in that country. (Beuter^ be a matter of surprise if this military man. 
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endowed witl) the powers ol a dictator under 
the King, happens to play in the near future 
the pai-t of a Primo de Biv^Ea or a Mussolini, 
oyemding the King, the kingdom and the 
constitution 1 The quarrel between the Serbs 
and the Croats has led to tliif? crisis. 

The forniation of the new triune kingdom 
of Yugoslavia by the union of the Austi-o- 
Horbian, Croatian, and Blovenian parts 
of the foimer Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
with Serbia is one of the results of the 
Revolution in Austria-Hungary due to 
lier defeat in the Great War. Tiie union of 
Serbia and Croatia, however, has never been 
Iiappy. According to the census of 1921, 
out of the total population of 1 cfbre 20 
lakhs, the Croats numbered nearly 28 lakhs 
and the Slovenes with whom the Croats 
are closely linked with a religious, linguistic 
and cultural tie a little more than ten and 
a half lakhs. Thus the Croats and their allies 
almost equalled the Serbs in nuniber who were 
41 lakhs. The .Croats have always disliked, 
ever since the nnion in 1918, the tendency 
of the administration of the State being more 
and more ‘balkanized’ under the influence 
of the Serbs who predominated in the govern- 
inont In their campaign against this 
tendency the Croats have always been supported 
by the Slovenes, There was another cause 
of clash between these two largest single 
groups of people of tiie new Shite. The 
('foats are Roman Catholics, the Serbs mostly 
of the Greek Clmrcb. The Croats, on account 
of their long connection with Rome, Venice 
and Vienna are a more cultured and 
refined people and liave a long tradition of 
ordered rule. The Serbs, on the other hand, 
are a people of soldier peasants and of scanty 
culture. When the Croats joined the Union 
fliey never believed that they would be de- 
imived of an equal or at least a proportionate 
share in the administration of the country 
or that they would have to lose their distinct 
national character or individuality. But things 
happened ever since the Union which con- 
stantly initated and angered the Croats. 
In spite of their cultural inferiority the Serbs 
have predominated in the successive Yugo- 
slavian Governments, have treated the united 
country as a conquered ‘Greater Serbia’, 
b^kanized the administration, exploited the 
richer non-Serb provinces and aimed at the 
monopoly of the Btate. The tension of feelings 
sometimes broke into open quarrels. Last 
June an excited Montenegrin killed and 
wounded some Croatian deputies in the 


Skupstiha. The trusted and respected Croatian 
leader Stephen Raditch was among' those 
who subsequently died of the injury received 
on that occasion. The enraged Croatian 
deputies vowed not to enter the parliament 
at Belgrade until a new parliament had been 
chosen and a new Government formed. 

King Alexander tried to conciliate the 
Croats by appointing the Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Corosthetz as Premier in whose 
ministry two Croats were found to serve. 
But the real cause of the Croats’ dissatisfac- 
tion still persisted. Most , of the important 
ministers of tive old cabinet remained to 
pursue the same old policy of administration, 
and the Croatian demand for the dissolution 
of the old parliament was disregarded. Tlie 
Croats, tiierefore, persisted in their decision 
to boycott the parliament at Belgrade^ and 
held a national assembly of tlieij* own at tlieir 
provincial capital, Zagreb and passed a 
resolution demanding a new constitution 
of the federal type in wliicli they 
would bo allowed to govern tlieii* local affairs 
and retain their national individuality. Things 
came to a pass when a month ago, on Decem- 
ber 1, during the celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the creation of Yugoslavia, a serious 
collision took place between the police and 
the townsfolk of Zagreb, leading to many 
fatalities. Since that time a serious differ- 
ence of opinion characterized the cabinet 
meetings, the majority favouring strong and 
repressive action to deal with the Croats. 
Father Corosthetz found it ditliciilt to lead tlu^ 
ministry and he resigned. King Alexander 
finding that there was no hope of the party 
leadei*s composing their differences suspended 
the constitution and appointed a dictator. 
This is in short the history of events leading 
to the present constitutional crisis and we are 
watching with interest what turn its future 
developments take. Since the above avhs 
written came the significant cable from 
Berlin, January 7 

“The news of King Alexander’s 
and the formation of the new Government 
has been received sympathetically in the 
provinces. Doctor Matschek, the leader of 
the Croats, is reported to have said : ‘The 
fetters have been bui’st. The constitution 
which for seven years lias been working 
against the interests of the Croatians has been 
abolished, and thanks to the wisdom of the 
Monarch, we shall now succeed in attaining 
the ideals of the Croatian people and will really 
be masters in the House of Fi'ee Croatia’.” 



Calcutta’s Place in Modern India 

111 The Calcutta Murddpal Oaxette 
(Christmas Number which ou^it from its 
contents to be called the Congress Number) 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal in an illuminating paper 
‘Calcutta and the Cultural Evolution of 
Modern India,’ discusses the place of Calcutta, 
in the life of Modern India. Mr. Pal prefaces 
Ins paper with the famous observation of Mr. 
(rokhale, ‘Wliat Bengal thinks to-day all India 
tliinks to-morrow,’ and remarks that the 
position of Calcutta is duo to ‘the peculiar 
genius of the Bengalee people and the 
inspiration of the Bengalee leaders of thought 
of the last century.’ Mr. Pal is, however, 
modest and reasonable in Ins claims : 

In claiming, however, a divStinct character and 
t,yTe for the Bengalee mind and thought no preten- 
sion to superiority ovei’ the mind and thought of 
the otli(U’ Indian provinces are set up. As Bengal 
has its di-itiiK'.tive cultural type, so liavo also the 
other Indian ])rovinces. The contributions of the 
other Indian provinces to the cultural revival and 
evolntioii of Modern India are, therefore, not ignored 
in claiming a, place for Cahnitta. and Bengal in this 
great work of Indian reconstruction. At the same 
time the dominating factor in tins revival and 
evolution has been our contact with modern 
Knropean thought and culture. This also cannot 
be denied. And it is here that we discover the 
worth and signifieance of (Calcutta’s contribution 
to our present national (‘vohition. 

English education, and .British administration 
brought about cortain developments in Bengal that 
were not pK)duced by these agencies in the other 
Indian provinces. The psycliology of this pheno- 
menon has not as yet been earefnlly considered 
and its cultural value properly asse.ssed. The 
message of modern European culture has l>een 
essentially a message of Freedom and Humanity. 
And herein lay the strange fasdnation of this 
message to the Bengalee mind on account, of its 
original instinct and genius of this veiy Fi-eedom 
and Humanity. This is why the Bengalee coming 
in contact with modern European thought and 
CMilture threw himself into this new fight for 
Freedom and Humanity , with an abandon not seen 
in the other Indian provinces. And Bengal’s loyalty 
te the new ideals of modem tiliought and culture 
helped her to a position of leadership in the cultuial 
evolution of India during the last hundred yqirs 
and more. Other provinces developed more wide 
mid accurate soholarahip : some developed their 
inherited genius of practical statesmanship ; but 
the idealism and the central thoughtforee of modem 
cultural evolution of India received their greatest 


contribution and strength from the leaders of 
Bengalee tlmnght and culture. And O^cutta 
culturally has meant Bengal foi- the, last 150 years 
of British rule in this fjountry in the same ‘ wav 
and m the same sense as London means Oreat 
Britain or Paws means France. 

The leaders of thought and the course 
of the different thought movements beginning 
from Eaja Rammohun Koy and eadiiig witli 
the Renaissance of Indian Art of tlu^ Bengal 
School are then surveyed by the writer. 
Calcutta, it is a fact, is Bengal so far 
as our intellectual life goes, though jCalcutta 
always draws on the provinces for the 
purpose. 


Christian Message and Non-Christian Religions 

Dr. George Howells considers tlie above 
topic in The Semmpore College Magaxim in 
the light of the finding of the Jemsalem 
Oonfereuce and is of opinion that a now era 
in Christian Missions is indicated by them. 
The wTiter notes at least three distinct points 
in his support : 

(j) Wo have te recx)gmzo that increasingly it is 
(•(piling te be realized in Christian circles that tlKU’o 
is justification for the term “A. Parliament of 
Religions,” and that w'o must appix)a(;h non-Christian 
systems in the humble spirit of fellow-learnei's. 
rather than with the one desiic to mfute and 
overthrow. ‘On oin* part’ says th<^ Report 
(of the Jerusalem Ccnforence), “we would 
i*epudiate any symptoms of a religions imperialism 
that would desim to impose beliefs and practic^es 
on others in order to manage their souls m their 
supposed interests. We ol>ey a God who inspects 
our wills, and we desire te respect those of others.” 

(2) Fi*om the standpoint of the Jerusalem 
Conference, it needs to be noted that ambassadors 
of Christ need to be more concerned with bearing 
with them the Christian life than oven bearing the 
Christian message. The first volume of the 
Jenisalem i’eport is entitled “The (^Kristian Life and 
Message in relation to non-Christian Systems." 
This emnlmsis on life is surely rightly placed. 

(3) To approach more closely the subject of 
our discusedon, Christian thinkers of to-day ore in 
increasing numliers gladly and ungrudgingly re^ 
cognizing the spiritual values in other systems, aiKl 
the following passage in the Jerusalem report is 
particuiaiiy significant in that direction ; “We 
recognize as part of the one Truth tlmt sense of the 
majesty of God and the consequent reverence in 
worship, which are ocmspicuous in Islam ; the deep 
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sympathy for the world’s sorrow and unselfish 
search for the way of osoBfeii Mdiioh are at the 
heart of Buddhism ; the desiiie ior oontact with 
ultSnate reality concieived , as, spiritual which is 
prominent in Hinduism : the;" belief in a moral 
Older of the TMverse and consequent insistence on 
moi^ conduct, which are inculcated by Con- 
fucianism ; the disinterested pursuit of truth and 
of liuinan welfan^ which are often found in those 
who stand for secular civilization, but do not a(X*opt 
Cln-ist as their Lord and Saviour.” 


CttStitral ifidependeiiGe 

Tlie PmhtddliH BJmrala for Januaiy which 
Ave are glad to welcome in its ugav bigger 
size with much larger amount of 
reading matter, strikes the distinctive 
note, tliat always characterizes its notes, 
comments and articles, in criticising the much 
talked of Faridpur speech of the late Mr. C. 
R. Das favouring Dominion Status ‘for its 
deep spiritual significance.’ The journal leaves 
the political aspect of the question for politi- 
cians to decide and discusses its cultural 
aspect as follows : 

The fact is, the idealism that dreams of the 
British Empire as the nucleus of a World Empire 
is inspirea/ by worldly wisdom. True wisdom 
does not nut so much faith on external or^jaiiization. 
It seeks the tfenuine article in the m/iml of nation^, 
not in their town. 

India’s policy is pre-eminently spiritual. So far 
as we can see, we do not discern any common 
spiritual factor between India and Great Britain. 
The Britisli are materialistic ; we are not and we 
do not want to be. We believe above all in spiritual 
integrity ; tlie British as a race are scarcely res- 
];K)nsive to spiritual realities. Where is theeoinmon 
interest ? And without a common intei’est, what is 
the use of any federation? 

it is theoretically possible that that interest may 
grow in future,— tlie British may one day incline 
to spirituality. Eut are they making any sincere 
attempt to leaoh that consummation ? Do they 
lielieve in the supremacy of the sniritual vision ? 
Unless they change their individual and national 
outlook fundamentally, India can never sympathize 
with the prevailing trend of thought ana outlook 
of the British people. 

Thus; in so far ^ the cultural aspect is con- 
cerned, wo have to conclude that whether India 
is to be benefited by her connection with the British 
or noti depends essentially on Great Britain herself, 
it depends oil her adopting the spiritual view-point 
of MIe. ft is for her to say if she would hiive 
India as hear spiritual sister. India has gladly 
acxjepted all that are noble and good in the Western 
cnilture. Let the West accept all that are good 
and great in India, Let Great Britain learn spiri- 
tual lesscms from Indm. On this mutual aoceptanee 
the permanenoe of the British connection rests. 
India’s path is clear.' Whoever is spiritual is her 
friehd and ally, and whoever is otherwise is not so. 

Though we consider that without a community 
of interests and spiritual idealism, no federation 


is of any avail, yet weave ready to admit th? 
ev^ a iormal federation has some Value^ h^eyc 
insignificant ; India may remain vqthm the Britis 
Empire with the hope that she will one day groi 
strong enough to influenc)e the poMey . the who! 

Empire. But it is essjential that the Empire ^oul 
show a desire to benefit by India’s, smntual wisdon 
and that India shoiild be certain of absolute wiaht; 
in all respects and freedom of thought and actioi: 


Urdu as the Medium at the Osmania University 

The Edumtional Review observes in 
commenting on a correspondence in Thi 
Pioneer on the above topic : 

It is not generally realized that IMu through 
which instrutjtion is imparted in the University is^ 
not the language of the people and only about G 
per cent of the population is (jonversant with tlie 
tongue. In fact, Urdu is as much a foreign langu- 
age to the l)ulk of tlie people of the Nizam’is 
Dominions as Englisli, as the various vernaculai*s 
which are spoken are Telegu, Marathi and Kana- 
rese. It is only the acjcident of the State being in 
charge of an Islamic Dynasty that ^ enables her 
mlei’s to insist on people liaving their education 
through the medium of Urdu in breferenee to one 
of their own motlier-tongues. The correspondenl 
see.s a sinister political power underlying tliii=‘ 
move on the i>art of tlie Nizam’s Government and 
argues that it is a blot to emphasize and eontinm 
the present Muslim superiority in the State 
While not subseribing to this analysis of the motive-s 
underlying the educational reform, w^re certainly 
of opinion that , the use of Urdu as a medium oi 
instruction at the Osmania University, is not the 
attainment of the millennium which it lias been 
supposed to be by people in various parts of India. 
As English is in any case a compulsory sectond 
language in the University, there does not seem ti 
be much justification in compelling every studem 
to learn not merely his mother-tongue and Eng- 
lish, but also a thii*a language which only adds t( 
the weight of the curriculum and prevents studenh 
from specializing ^ themselves efFeetiyely in any 
branch of study, either in Arts or Science. Addec 
to it is the serious handkap of having to pursm 
one’s education through translations of text-bookj 
which, however well-made, are very inferior ii 
(tomparison with the originals and rapidly get on 
of date in view of the great march of knowledge 
in practically every biuncli of study in moderi 
times. We nave no doubt that the various pioblem! 
connected with the imparting of instruction througl 
vernaculars in the University stage of study wil 
receive reconsideration in the toining yeai-s m th( 
Ikht of the experience gained at the Osmanii 
University, Hyderabad. 


Man, Money and Banking 

In response to an invitation from Mr 
Gandhi Sir D. M. HamRton contributed ir 
(repwiduoed in The Young Mm. 
of India), a series of articles ‘making banking 
easy for people to understand.’ Sir Dania 
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quotes at the outset the very first sentence 
of the ‘Wealth of Nations’ : 

Tfe amml labour of every nation is the fund 
which on?hr«Hn. supplies it with all the necessaries 
and conveniences of life which it anmiially 
consumes.” 

and discusses the possibility of our eco- 
nomic development org^anized on co-oporativo 
credit based on paper money. We attempt 
to in^cate his’ scheme in an outline : — 

India does not stand at all : she lies 
prostrate. She is the greatest real money power 
in the Empire, and after China the greatest real 
money power In the world, but for want of these 
monetary instruinonts which can be manufactured 
so cheaply from paper, the productive capital, is 
hampered in its working ; consequently, India is a 
land of poverty, instead of the land of plenty 
which she will be when her people are supplied 
with as many of these cheap rnonehiry insti’unients 
as are required to keep them fully employed 
in growing rice, and wheat, and sugar, spiiming 
and weaving, constructing irrigation . canals, 
digging wells, making roads, building ships, etc. 

' Hankers tell us that paper money is not safe 
unless backed by ten or fitteeii per cent of gold or 
silver. Even if that were so, Government currency 
notes are infinitely s?ifer than b-mk notes, for they 
are backed for all time by all the gold and silver 
and goods of the nation, whoims bank notes 
are backed only by tlie property of a few 
sliareholders. 

Four huiidied rupees will sink a well, and 
yield four hmidrod rupees worth of food every 
year. Four Imudred rupees . spent on the manu- 
facture of paper currency will sink one hundred 
wells, yielding forty tlioiisand rupees’ worth of 
food . eveiy year. Which is the better cuxTency, 
the silver or the paper V 

Only two things are necessary. These are : 

1. Reliable men. 

2. Government paper currency, or tlie 
instruments of ci-edit, in quantity sufficient to 
turn the labour of every reliable man on to 
the growing of food, the spinning and weaving 
of cloth, the constimction of irrigation canals, 
tJie digging of wells, the making of icads, and 
other useful purposes ; and it must not be issued 
in excess of this, othci’wise it will defraud tiie 
country, by giving men the power to pui’chase 
goods without producing or giving anything in 
exchange for such goods. 

As it is a physical impossibility for a joint 
stock bank* to reach, individually, the tens of 
millions of small men who are ci-ying out for 
someone to save them from tlie money-lender, it 
is the iinperativo duty of Government, tluxiugh 
its co-operative department, to do so. The 
masses must be financed co-operatively in groups, 
or not at all. It is, thex^qro, the business of 
the cjo-opemtive department * to manufacture tlie 
reliable men, who aro the real foundation of oveiy 
sound banking system, and to form them 
into groups WIG will stand shoulder to shoulder, 
to guarantee the rotum of the money boiTOwed 
by themselves and their neighbours. And it 
IS the duty, as well as the business of Govern- 
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meat, which holds the monopoly of the maimfaeturo 
of money, to print, and issue as much as may be 
required for productive and constriictive purposes ; 
othoiwise, so far as the great masw people 
are concerned, their life will remain the empty 
one it IS to-day. And be it noted that the 
money so manufactured and issued is ik^ govem- 
meat money, but the money of the pepplo : 
tliat IS to say, tlieir labour monetized and oonvmed 
mto solid assets. 

. The one-rupee note must come back if India 
IS to move . forward ; and the sooner it oomos 
the. sooner will India take her place among the 
nations. And* tlie paper currency must be issued 
not only ui exchange for silver received, but 
(as in Scotland) as capital for the growing of 
rice, ^d wlieat, and sugar ; and the more plenty- 
fully it is issued for these piiiDoses fiie greater 
wifi be the inflow of gold and silver, and the 
firmer the foreign exchanges. India now imports 
every year sixteen crores’ worth of sugar which 
a productive paper currency would enable her 
to grow within her own borders. If this were 
done, sixteen crores' worth of gold and silver 
would flow into India instead of sixteen crores’ 
worth of sugar. Thero would then bo no fear of 
falling exchanges. To regulate the issue, of 
credit money by the output of gold and silver 
mines situated at the other ends of the earth, is 
sheer stupidity and bad finance. To say that 
the people of India should stop growing rice because 
some wretclied miners in South Africa stop raising 
gold, is folly. To regulate the food supply of 
India by the silver output of Mexico would bo 
a sign of senile decay in the finance department 
of Government. 


India’s Literature on Music 

Mr. Raiuakrishna Kavi presents in The 
Qmrierly Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Socieltj an outline of India’s extensive 
literature on imisic, on its theory and practice. 
Mr. Kavi divides it into three epochs : 

Musical literature may be divided into tlu*ee 
epoclxs chronologically if not according to develop- 
ment. The lirot is the Vedio age when miusic was 
completely subservient to V^edic rites. The second 
may be willed mediaeval epoch when music was 
handled by great sages and scholars either m a 
principal or an auxiliary science and ai-t This 
period roughly extends from tlie 5th century B. C. 
to 1600 A. D. The last epoch is modem when the 
old taihnkiue was abandoned and the system of 
teaching bofii of theory and practice lias undengonc. 
complete change. This ^riod roughly commences 
from 1600 A D. oi* a lew decades earliei’ whp 
the mnemonic scale of 7’i melakartas i^eplaeedMio 
cumbrous but Idj^cal divisions of ancient system 
and when file foreign iufiuence and the ^y-going 
sort of study affeeted bofii fite fiieory and 
This epoch doses^ with w. introduction, of fiddle 
and hm^monittui %hich dnvmg out bestow 
upon the student a certificate , of proficaency in a 
few months’ U'ming. This is of course our own 
epodi ujpon which I had bettei’ be sfieht 
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After giving a rapid hut informative 
survey of the first epoch, Mr. Kavi observes: 

In course of time want of compelled them 
to seek new paths Current in differeht countries 
which greatly differed from the methods of the 
peat sages. Thus a sort of gulf was created 
toween tlieoiy and practice of music. As time 
went oil the gulf beesune wider and wider. The 
musical authors ^m the 10th century onwards 
as far as we examined^ profess to reconcile theory 
and practice and invent new forms of Vbm 
to intioduce new* desi-methods. This went on till 
the 17th century. About the 10th century when, 
the kingdoms of the Ohaulukya.% BhalUila,% Kakati^ 

the Reddis and the Velamas, who one and all 
maintained miisicil courts and pationized liistrionics 
r^sed away, the greatness of Vljianagar esi>ecially 
Krishnpaya’s reigii eiitiioly altered the old system of 
music m every branch namely raya. tala, jmhaftdha 
etc. They w’ere tlie pioneers to introduce the 72 
imlakartm and to increase frets on the Vmn.s. 
Since then tlie modern music especially of Ivarnata 
kind received its , full development at the hands 
of Raghunatha Naik of Tanjore and his son V^ijayar- 
aghava in 17th century and Muddalagiri of Madura 
and .Rayarttghunatha of Pudukotaah subscipiontJy. 
The impetus given by those courts resiillea in the 
fortlicoming of groat scholars famous for vocal 
singing and for playing on Vim and flute. 

Before this cliange w^as effected from about 
1550 A. D. the ancient methods and the instruments 
survived. 

Mr.^Kavi seems not to liave devoted so 
much attention to the Nortliorn Indian style 
of music, which through various influences 
had a very high development though not on 
pure old fines as Dakhini music.'* 


Oifficuliy in Indian Prohibition 

Prohibition writes : 

Prohibition in India does not appear to be 
making much headway. The Repoids on Excise 
administration for 1927-28 which are just coming 
out shew that Piovincial Govermnents pride them- 
selves on reductions in the total consumption of 
country spirit ; report w':ithoiit much comment the 
steady increase in consumption of foreign spirits, 
■wines, or beora—and congratulate themselves on 
the steady incioase in I’evonue. The significance 
of tins situation and its baneful influence on the 
Temperance Movement is first, that tliese ever 
iucaoasing revenues from liquor and drugs are a 
inohace to future administrative changes. The 
Government of India’s Excise policy for the last 
50 years has been to get a maximum revenue out 
of a minimum consumption and the success on the 
iiaaacittmto revenue side has been an incentive to 
Provincial Governments, since Excise became a 
Tran^erred aubieot, to follow the same policy. 

Istow^a-days Provincial Excise Revenues aie the 
standing support of despairing revenue officios mid 
the financim vdue to the government of so helpful a 
department,^ they sa^y, cannot be sacrificed. Thus 
wQ have tlie Bombay Government atoned at the 
financial effect Of a BO p. a dw in the consumpticai 
of country Bpirit—im ilTe years^staying its ito 


and saying— no more rationing can be pomutt 
The Bombay Legisl^^tive Coimcil should hj 
something to say on that dedsion. The Madi 
Government has thrown overboard a pious, 
tion passed some time ago that Goverm^nt shoi 
introduce Prohibition in 20 yeare and me or 
possible explanation is— tlie financial dimcnl 
In this connection it is significant to lememl 
that in the United States of America one miUi 
pounds Excise Revenue was lost m the first yc 
of the di-y law. Yet the Tieasury reomved 
hundred and fifty millions more revenue than 
the previous year. 


Sanskrit and Science In Secondaiy Schoofs 
of Bengal 

The Teachers' Journal, in discussing th 
New Syllabus approved of by the Govern 
nieiit for coming into force from January 1 
1931 in the Secondary Schools of Bengal 
Avrites: 

In the Draft Syllabus issued by the Governmoi] 
Ihst year Sanskrit w^as sliown to be an options 
subject but in the final Syllabus issued now it Iia 
l>eeu declai'ed to he a compulsory subject. If tlr 
ministiy of Ed\ication lias, in tlio mean time, docide( 
to retain Sanskrit as a compulsory subject tumirii 
down the lesolution of the Scuiato on the subjec 
it ought to liave informed the University its decisioi 
before publicly announcing the same in the Oalcuttii 
Gazette. We believe by this action scant respec‘4 
lias been shoAvn to the Senate of the Calcutta 
University. There is a largo volume of opinion in 
the country demanding the retention of eJassical 
language as a compulsory subject and an equally 
large body omiosing its comrnilsory place in the 
ciirriculnm. GoverJiment itself has shown its 
indecision of mind on the matter hy heoping 
Sanskrit optional in the present Revised Syllabus 
for tlie girl ciindidates in tlio Matiiculation. Docasiou 
on such an important matter should not liave been 
amiouneed from tlie back, door as it has been done 
ill the prosent instance. 

Then again Sdence has been made an optional 
subject and grouped with Drawing. We deplore 
very much the decision of the govei'niuent maldng 
Science an optional subject. All tall talks for the 
modernization of the Syllabus have thus ended in 
a fiasco. The Ministiy of Education may congia- 
tulate itself on its flue achievement but all thought* 
fill having the good of the country at heart will 
pass a diflemit verdict.. 

Science should be made compulsory, but 
Sanskrit has been lightly placed bil the 
compulsoiy subject list. 


Keskiih Gkandra Sen and Religious Harmany 

hi Welfare January 12, Sir Nilrataii 
Sircar thus begins an illuminating study on 
Keshub Clumdra Sen and his contribution 
towards harmonising of religions : 

. The wwld^s prophets like the world’s scriptui'ee 
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liave one ebaraoteiri^^tie mark They «iw witli 
the of man : They uhfold a new meaningr, 

a new>i»^aaagc5 foir^^er^ age imd every clime ; 
and in thisffinso they are not only ever living 
foimtains of truth— they aro also 
prophetic of the future of tho race. 

hJvery age, every country has its own pressing 
problems, its own burning questions, its Sphinx’s 
riddles which it must solve, or perish ; and for 
the India of our day, the Sphinxes riddle is the 
communM Question— more specially the Hindu- 
Moslenr conflict which is as .wide as life, being 
at once, religious, social, economic and political: 
and which must be solved if India is to take her 
place in tho modem oomity of nations. 

Let us seek an answer to this riddle fiom 
Keshnb Cliandia Sen, 

The answer is known to all: 

JCesliub declared that every I’cligion was true, 
oadi was an expression—a sinceie whole-hearted 
expression of one universal human experience- 
one fundamental truth of life and universe ; each 
was an unfolding of humanity in. a particular age 
and tradition, and each is cjomplimentai-y to the 
others in the intoidcpendent and organic whole of 
Universal Humanity. 

AVhat is more, each religion must learn to grow 
fuller and more real in God consciousness as well 
as in world consciousness, by pai*tieipating in the 
cidts and practices of the other religions. To this 
end ho preached communion with all prophets and 
pilgrimage to all saints ; and tliough Ixirn in the 
Hindu faith, he claimed the symbols of tlie cross 
and the crescent as his own, being himself the 
opitomo of all mankind and a member of tlie Church 
Univeiml which lias been rearing itself .tlirougli tlie 
ages on the foundations of tho historic churches 
and communions. 

This luminous idea in its essence aimlies not 
only to the great historic religions but also to the 
great ctimic and national culture of the world : 
they form an “inteideiiendent organic whole’’ 
winch is gradually unfolding in time, and space in 
the form of world history : and each has its own 
autonomy, its own line of advance, its own historic 
evolution in that World Histoiy. 

Concludes tlie writer with this noble • and 
valuahle note : 

If the- sweet fellowship of man with man, the 
charities and sanctities or the couriesies and amenU 
lies of life are not to be supptotod by murderous 
hatred and guerilla war, by civil confusions and 
chaos, we must cleanse and purify our heai ts and 
illumine our understandings witii the ludit of true 
religion^ the religion of love— the love of God as 
one with the loye of man and we mu%t hearken to • 
this message of peace and concord, tins Gospel of 
Harmony and we must begin to reconstruci. a 
Hindu-^losiem socM fellowship as^wide and deep 
as life— not mei’ely political i^ts oflt ‘social fellow- 
ship as believers in this OTfratemity of womhip, 
to which Keshub Oliandra Sen pointed the way. 

^ In disottSsiiMf Mr* R L. Brayne’s book 
Village Uplift m India’; ^bioh .baa lattranted 


welh-mei‘ited notice from ma^y, Bombay 
€(H3p^uHte Jotmial 

.Many of the campaigns of ruriii. roc^nstractioii 
fail to matenalize because the workers are lold off to 
make voir, minute and detailed investotioiks into 
local conditions, social, oGonomic, agrimtnmi. 
Hy.tlie time these thorough and exhauriave investi- 
gations are completed lie patience of both the 
workers and the. local popmtion is tiwSughly 
exhausted I Now it does .not seem tliat bdb?e he 
embarked upon, his campaign, Mr, Brayne undertook 
any eleborate viUage surveys, tho pi’^lems of rural 
stagnation being probably too well known to 
demand any. searching analysis. The second lesson 
that one denves fioni . tins experiment is the need 
to take a comprehensive view of rural problems 
and to attempt, a frontal attadk on all these pro- 
blems simultaneously. Bat befoie the fixintal attack 
was. launched, Mr. Brayne and liis coadjutors 
carried on a vigorous propaganda by all means 
available to them to tell the population whei*e they 
were wrong and what remedies they should adopt 
to improve their condition. In most parts of the 
country, rurrd life is so disoiganized and disrupted 
tliat it is woll-nigh impossible to aoldevo betterment 
unless some macliineiy is created through which 
the forces of progress can influence the people. 
If Mr Biync’s position as the official head of the 
district administration pioved helpM in any part 
of tho campaign it vras in setting up this machi- 
nc^ 5 ^ It was tluough his influence, mainly, that a 
Kuml Oommunitj’- Council was foimed, the co-opera- 
tion of tho Distnet Board secured and the sym- 
imthies of Public Health, Co-operative, Agricultural 
and Educational Deparimente enlisted. But all this 
sympatliy and co-operation and co-ordination would 
have been to^no purixise liad tliere not been a liand 
of regulai* helpers ; and these helpers were secured 
by enrolement of full-time workers called village 
guides. These guides are not expected to undertake 
local activities themselves ; they are to help and 
guide, and seek assistance from outside wherever 
necessary. To enable them. to assist in tlie solution 
of divei'se problems of rural life it is necessary 
tirst tiiat they should understand these problems, ; 
and to this .end a school of iitral econorny .has been 
opened, where systematic .traimng is’ 
instruction is given in the element^ facts or rural 
e(5on©mics. metliods of jnojsaganda ai?6 taught and , 
spirit of labour and seivice inculcated. ^ 

Hr. Brayne rightly thinks that rural uplift 
to be successful must be accompamed by uplift 
of women: 

As it is the womai who are mainly resiwnsiblo 
for the uiibrin^^ of the agriculturists of the next 
generation ^md wiejd an enormous influence in 
social and ddmestic lilOj no improvement either in 
coonemm eouditioiiis, social: life or domestic environ- ; 
meats m possible without theii* active sympatiues>: 
and support B^des, if the Hf p of the average 
woman m. the alim^ of^he town« is one of bojj^dmi.' 
and misery, the Jot ot her sister in the viusges ; 
is only a shi^e better, masmuch as the viflage 
wbmiem can emoy free air and %ht at least diinng r 
some part of the day. Mr. Brayne ap 
wurkecB wanted to r^elievo women m yilMes Irom 
the endless drudgery of cooking,, gnnding eom, r 
frem.Qollecting coadung, and making dung cakes 
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for fuel, and the still worae tragedy of bringing 
into the world children regardless of considcsrations 
for their, own health much less for leisure. A lady 
superintendent of women’s work was appointed, 
the system of oo-education was introduced in 
rural schools, parents were indhoed to send girls 
to school along with boys. And a school of domes- 
tic economy was started to train up school 
mistresses. The school mistresses and othera 
trained in this school of domestic economy were 
imparted instraotion in other aspects of rural life 
besides education and have turned out to be 
(xiuttter-parts of village guides, for attending to 
village uplift work among women. 


Indian Life in Malaya 

In rosponso to a request for a incs.sage 
Mr. Abdoolcader M. L. C., the Indian repre- 
sentative there, writes to The Indian (Singa- 
pore) : 

1 do not think I can give a better "inossage” 
to my compatriots than to ask them to live 
up to the ancient traditions of Hindustan. As 
worthy sons of a worthy land, they have 
come here as if by divine pre-oi’dination. They 
have, theiefore, certmn moral obligations to dis- 
clrnrge to this place. In the past they have worthily 
dischaiged those obligations : they liave contributed 
their quota, towards the social and economic fabric 
of the colony. I have no doubt that they will 
continue to exert their efforts towards yet lurthor 
achievements ; but my request to them now is to 
lead a more eo-oi’dina ted and consoMdated life. 
They should strengthen their positions here by 
laying foundations, deep and wide ; they should 
have permanent stakes in the cqimtry ; in shori 
they should identify tiiemselves with the interests 
of the colony. 

Some idea about ‘Indian Life in Malay’ 
may bo gathered from the following account 
of T. Sivaraman in the same journal— 

The life led by the Indian immi^’ant in Malaya 
is really much better than what it would have 
been in India. His earnings are more and as a 
result he enjoys life better. The prospeiity is all 
on the superficial side, and if one really cams to 
jmalyze it the demoralizing tendency behind cannot 
esompe notice and emphasis. 

The thousands of labourers, mostly of the lower 
classes, who are recruited from India, ai’e scattered 
here throughout the whole peninsula, on the 
various estates. All credit is due to the Ijabour 
Department for it takes scrupulous care to see 
that these kbour^^ are provided with suitable 
housing accommodation, good wate^ supply, and 
adequate medficai relief. The planters are required 
to provide work' at least for w days in the month. 
The mlPimuih wages per day is 50 cents the 
equivalent in Indian coinage being ixiughly 13 
annas. The labOureTj if he is thrifty, and contented 
to lead the life that he would have to if he remain- 
ed in India, can really put by something : and can 
remit from Rs. 7 to Rs. 15, to his relatives in 
India.**' 

The life led by their more respectable brethren 


in the towns, is not far removed from gieirg 
After being drunk, -while these people sleep the 
streets, their brotliren sleep inside uiat is 

all. hu this class of people may be mcluded the 
Indian washerman, l)ar6er, hawker, petty-trader, 
artisan etc. . , 

The oidinary Indian clei'k is paid .heio much 
l>etter than he would be in India. He dresses 
himself moi’e neatly, he puts on a much better 
appearance, and enjoys many luxtuies of hfe. Being 
a little more educated than their brethren, the 
labourers, these clerks look upon themselves as 
leadora of the Indian public opinion. They form 
themselves into clubs, and associationB, go to those 
places in tlie evenings, read papex’s, play tennis. and 
enjoy a game of cards or billiards. Though this .is 
the outside life of the clubs, the atmosphere within 
is found to be full of petty quarrels and .jealousies. 
There are at least two . rival parties m almost 
every association. There is hardly any house ^ of 
a kerani (clerk) hero that .does not consume either 
brandy or beer. . , ■ 

India should not sulTer us to wither away here 
vdthout ideals of life. 


Fodder Problem 

M. G. RamaRao suggests a fodder enquiry 
in The Journal of the Mysore Agriciiliural 
and Expoimental Union. The lines indicated 
by tho writer are : 

(1) Bringing together all the . facts known about 
the famines in Mysore with a view to locate the 
areas which are j>rono. to . famine conditions, the 
manner in which the situation was dealt with, the 
expenditure involvcii and the results. 

(2) Preparation of detailed meteorological maps 
to show the areas liaving the. same amount of 
rainfall and similar weather conditions. 

t3) A grass and herbage survey of areas in the 
State. , , 

(4) A suivey of edible forest leaves and f^ts. 

(5) Inti-oduotion of drought-resisting todder- 
piants from, .foreign lands and testing them m 
typical localities. » 

i^) Forest Nurseries and Seed Depots to supply 
seeds and plants useful for fodder. 

(7) Opening of plantations of edible .forest trees 

in the dry tracts of the State. (Every village may 
have its gonial lands planted. This may be 
entrusted to the Yillage Panc-hayets.) , , . 

(8) Opening up silo-pits and stocking foddei* in 
compressed bales m reserved forests. 

(9) Examination of the feeding values of vanous 
plants and fodders under investigation. 

The recommendations apply to the condi- 
tions of all British Indian Provmces as well. 


Spirit of a National School 

Ml*. T. L. Yaswani, in drawing attention to 
Sogoil Eanna— a National School— ‘of the Irish 
patriot Padric Pearso, writes in The Scholar 
in his fespiring style : 
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“i^chooL” Pearse said» “was less a place tlum. 
a persons, a teacher and nis pupils. 

Philosopi5*itwi^not om out of text-books, 
but was Jeamedlit the kneo of some . great philoso- 
pher ; art was learned in tlie studio of some master 
artist^ and oralt in the worki^op of some master- 
cmftsinmi. Always, it was the personality of tlid 
master that inade tile Bcliodh neteivtho State ihat 
built it of briek and moite;*di^w up a code of 
iniles to ffovem it, and sent hirelings into it to cany 
out its decrees.’’ Irish language, Irish literatui’C, 
Irisli history, Irish games had tlie first place in the 
studiCvS of his pupils, but he neither denounced nor 
ignoied English language, literature' liistory or 
games. In a passage in The Stoiy of a Success,” 
lie says What I mean by an Irish S(?liool is a 
School that takes Ireland for granted. You need 
not ]>raise tlio Irish language,’-^simply speak it ; 
you need not denounce English games, —play Irish 
(mcs; you need not ignore foreign histoid' , foreign 
literature,— deal with them fi*om the Ivish-point of 
view. An Irish school need no niore l>o a pintjly 
Ii'isli-speaking nation ; but an Irish School like an 
Irish nation must be permeated tlirough and 
, tlu'OTigh by Irish culture.” And a National School 
m India, 1 have pleaded again ^ and again, must l:>c 
permeated through and through with the spirit of 
Indian cuJtui'e 

'JJJie one lesson this Irisli ‘rel:»er taught his l)oys 
was, afe he himself so beautifully expresses it, “that 
[. no one can finely live who hoards life too jealously, 
f tiiat oue must be generous in service and withal, 
joyous, accounting even supremo sacrifices light.” 
'yil.1 our National Schools have thoir activities on 
these two principles- Eroedom and Sacrifice ? 


Distribution of Power and Federal Function 

111 the Madras Law College Magaxine 
Mr. Raiigaswamy Iyengar M.L.A. draws 
attention to some problems for study by all 
stiidents of constitution — the problems that the 
Mhru Report gives rise to. Oue of them is 
Dominion Status vs. Independence ; the 
second, Internal Sovereignty and Federation ; 
the third, Distribution of Power and Federal 
Function, on which last Mr. lyengai' says - 

Apmd from the usual orthodox classification of 
the distribution of powers between the Central and 
State or Provincial authorities and the retention of 
residuary powers in either of them, the question how 
far a scheme of concurrent powei'S with a machin- 
ery of Judicial or Constitutional control for regu- 
lating them, can be evolved or found to be more 
feasible in India, is one which can be studied with 
profit with reference to recent constitutional de- 
velopments, The constitution of the German re- 
pubfio now in operation affords a parallel more 
akin to the trend of the development m the distri- 
bution of Central and Provinoial powers in India 
than the Colonial examples, 

1 may also draw attention to the fact that the 
general assumption that Governmental iK)wera in 
federations are divided off oompletely on 
the l^js of residuary jurisdiction between Gentral 
^d St^ Authorities IS There is now a 

Royal Commission sitting in Autoiia before which 


yew valuable eridenec has beeai W 
liobert Garran, the foremost ^ ■ on 

the Austr^ian Commonwealth an® , by 

other, aiithonties shd witnesm who have md 
procUc^ expeii^oe of the woiTOg of 
wc^th Constitution there. It does app^ fro#-™ 
eyidenoo given by them : oven in 
ttoe is a \;ery large ^ field of conouiiw 
whi^ could be exercised both by the Btates "mid 
by the Commonwealth Government’ It is 
clear from the evidence that attempts to I’cstrict 
the sphere of the Central Authority so long as 
It lias to lie the political entity that lias to deal with 
all external affaira or affairs of common concern 
to the people of the States as a whole, have, be- 
sides producing a cn>p of conflicts and of unexpect- 
ed judicial decisions, actually hampered the pi*o- 
gross and development of the part Stj^tes on a full 
democratic basis. It is part of the pragnimme of 
the Australian l-ialiour Party w^hi(h has repeatedly 
been in office and controlling the affaira of the 
Coinmoiiweallh, to have the authority of the 
Central Governmont definitely strengthened by 
amendments of the Constitution. It would be in- 
teresting to examine these proposals with reference 
to the various suggestions made for the establish- 
ment of Provincial Autonomy on an enJai’god or 
rostj-icted basis in this country. 


Policy of Evasion in British Politics 

Ten Years after the University Commission, 
iSir Michael Sadler refeiTing to tlio shelving 
by Governnilnt of the recommendations of 
the Commission observes in the CalmUa 
lievmv. 

This waiting attitude is all very well whop 
those who adopt it know why they have to w«iit 
and keep their minds alert and their eyes watchM 
for any sign of a bi’eak in the mist. But ffio 
mischief is that what in the best minds is hesitation 
takes, ill less distinguished minds, the form Of 
cowardly evasion. Within my memory - which now 
runs back for nearly 60 y cal’s— thei’e h^ b^; a 
distinct decline in moral courage among Bntfeh 
politicians, administrators and dons. 1 tlnnk that 
this decline is temiTOrary and will not last more 
than thirty yeara more. But if it were not »for the 
tonic impression which is always left by contact 
with oroinary citizens when the latter are called 
upon to face a grave issue, I should have no doubt 
that Britain is shouting filigns of deliquescence. 
Ingenuity in polite evasion, skill in negative 
enneism, .preference for avoiding any disewssion 
of first pnnciples, are now distinctive marks of . a 
well-known and successful tirpe of British adminis- 
trator in our home aMrs-polifical and academic. 
Generally these defects are unconscious. In the 
worst cases, they are assumed because profitable 
to a ni^’s chances of advanoemehi Unforiuni^eiy 
mesa defects are mfectious. In the public life of 
Ben^ nothing is moie weakening to the welfare 
of w community ton lack of moral courage. 
1 fear that we in Enpand are not at present by 
our example helping India to shake off this 
diseasa v 




Tagore Letters 

Tim Times Litem Stipplenfenl gives an 
ajipreciatioii of Eabindranatli’s personality in 
coui'so of a review of his newly piibjishod 
volume of letters to Mr. C. F. Andrews ; 

The liook, then, cronies as an obviously dolibenilc 
(jontributiori towaids hotter relations between 
Britain and India. At the present moment lliere 
are inany signs that tlieso are dcsii-ed by 
piwties. It should lx? easier for our pa>ple to be 
generous, infinitoly easier ; it will lie inexeiisablc 
if wo fail in willingness to see <Iio other side’s 
point of view. Beading tlieso lottovs. many of them 
wntton under extreme stress and tem])ta!tions to 
bittorness that it was almost suiieiimman to over- 
come, wo are brought facxj to lace with Tagore’s 
eonime, pohti<:?al 'wisdom, fair-niindodnoss and 
fr(^om frem the illusions a nanw nationalism 
Iiriiigs. His fame has suftbml in the West, and we 
all Know v\'Iiy. But it is nonsense to $ay that this 
man ifi an oraipary man. His rioetry may lie often 
trivial and fanchiu,. but liis (umlities of mind and 
clianicter are magriihcent. Where are we to find’ 
a parallel to the r?leai*ness of judgment and imtlin- 
chmg honesty vvitli which, while rendering full 
ijieognition to Hr. Gandhi’s genuineness and to 
Bie reabty of the passion of desimir mid sense of 
injustice behind the movement, ho stood aside from 
uie flon^eooiieration agitation ? He ensured its 
failure in. Bengal, and thereby in India. Ho'v^" pro- 
found and terrible was the darkening of his soul by 
the Punjab troubles his hiends know. But not for 
one momont did ho forget that liatred breeds liatiied 
pa tliat beneath all bittereoss man keeps a brotlier- 
hood that must . surely one day become oiTective. 
To;a My complaining of harsh, criticism of the 
British he replies 

, ‘*I feci as nmcli for the negroes, bnitally lynched 
m Amema, often for economic reasons, and for the 
horeaiis^ who are the latest victims of Japanese 
imperiabBra, as for any wrengs done to the help- 
ICSinMiltiliiide of my own country.’^ 

J51sew|iere he \vrites . 

"The foot is that the bc^t jxjonle in all countries 
find their- affinity witii one anotner. The fuel dis- 
plays ifo differences, but the fire is one*.— Lot 
u?i seek that hre 'ahd know that whatever the spirit 
of sepaitBtibJi is supreme tiiero reigns darkness.” 

Ho will have nothing to do with the attempted 
vejeotion of the West by the East His ouuook, 
iaci*easingly yet almbst from tiie boftinning, has been 
iutei*national, human and not merely patriotic. He 
has said hard things of our people ; but there is 
no man so aware of the greatness of our record 
and the sublimity of spirit that individuals of <mr 


race have shown. And though (to use a &vouri 
word of his) lie can be ‘Joreoious” in defence 
his own people, ho has been austere and unsparii 
in his chastisement of boastfulness and silliness ai 
social wrongs. 

That tlie time has come for readjustment of oi 
attitude tow'ards this winter’, once so extolled ar 
then so d(}( I’ied, is (Jear. But more is at issue tin 
one man’s imputation. The reatk?!- grows haitlom 
under continual assurance Ihat Iiere is a book li 
cannot allbrd to miss. Neverihclcss, occasional 
tlioi’e does come a Ixiok ■wdiich will tell him tliim 
ho ought to kno\Y, will be the poorer for not kno'N’ 
ing, and cannot jind elsewhere. Soch a Ixiok 
these “Letters,” pulilislicd at a time when Britai 
and India have come to another parting of tl; 
ways. 


The Significance of the Russian Experiment 

Last mouth wo published some extracti 
from the series of articles in t/m 
Tlepiihllc in which Dr. Dewey is giving hb 
impressions of Soviet Russia. In the sixtl 
and the last of these articles, Dr. Dewej 
discusses the memiing of tlie gi’eat experimeiu 
and its future. These fa’ticles together witl 
othere on China, Turkey and Mexico 
comprising a broad suiwey of the post-wai 
revolutionary w^orld will soon be published 
in book form. 

To sum up one’s impressions about Russia is o 
necessity to engage in speculations about Its future 
Even the belief that has inured what I ; hav< 
hitherto written, namely that the most si^fican 
aspect of the diange in Russia is jisychological anc 
moial, rather than politic involves ;a lpok. into ar 
mumrealed future. While the belief is doubtiesi 
to lie accounted for by CKmtacts that were one-sided 
wdth educational people, . not with ppHticaans anc 
economists^ still there is good autiion^ ,for it 
Ijenin himself expi’essed the -idea th^ with th< 
aocompliehmmit of the Re'volution the Russiai 
ritimon undiawmt a inm transformation. Mor< 
it had taken place, it -was Htopian, he * Baid,,t( 
suppose that eoucatmn and 
could adiieve anything signiftcant T^he work^ 
had fhst to seize power. But, when th^ had tiw 
remaof govmmment in their ^ tool 

place '"a radical pomt of view toward 

SaSiliimi. It iu this, fomerly^ 

oei:^ of gravity had to be placed m the poliuca 




gtroggle and the odnt^uest of Kow iim 

centre of iB disidaoed in the dii<ection of 

pacijp cultni^ I he to say 

thatTlj4ft now moving toward in^ectual mm, 
wore itlil^ifiiLOur international rdate^ and the 
necessity of oelendiDg oar position in the inter- 
national syatem. If we neglect that phase and 
confine oursdv^ to internal economic relations, 
the centre of gravity of our work already consists 
in intellectual work.” He went on to say that 
the cause of socialism is now, economically speak- 
ing*, idontioal with that of the promotion of co- 
operation, and addM the signiftoaut woi*ds : 
“Coinplote co-operation is not possible without an 
intellectual I’evolution.” 

Jfurther testimony to tiio some cftect developed 
in an interview some of us had with Krupskaia, 
Lenin’s widow, an official at tlie head of one branch 
of the government depaitmont of education, and 
naturally a person with groat prestige. Consider- 
ing lier position, her c?onveraation was strangely 
silent upon matters of school organization and ad- 
ministration ; it was about incidents of a human 
sort tliat had oceiin'od in her contac't with childroii 
and women, incidents illustrative of their desire 
for education and for new light and life-evincing 
an intei-est on her pai’t that was quite congruous 
with her distinctly maternal, almost liousewifely 
typo. But at tlic close she summed up the task of 
the present regime : Its purpose is, she said, to 
enable every human l>oing to obtain peraonal culti- 
vation. The economic and political revolution tliat 
has taken place was not the end ; it was the means 
and Ijasis of a cultural development still to , be 
lealized. It was a necessary means because Nvith- 
oiit economic freedom and eciuality, tho full 
dovelopinont of the iK)ssibilitiosof all individuals could 
not l)e achieved. But the otoiiomic cluuige was for 
the sake of cualiling every human Umig to share to 
the full in all tJie things that give value to human 
life. 

Ev^on in tlie ocoiiomie situation the lioart of the 
ju’oblem is now iutelle<3tiial and educational. This 
IS true in the nanx)wer sense that the present in- 
dustrial scheme and plan cannot jiossibly carriiMi 
tlirough witliout pref^ration of skilled teclmicians 
in all lines, industrial and administrative. Wliat 
Wells said about tiio world is pecjuliarly true of 
Russia ; tiieio is a race Iwjtweon education and 
catastrophe -tliat is, industrial breakdown. It is 
also true in a fundamental sense tliat tiie plan can- 
not be carried thiough ivitiiout cliange in tlic 
desires and beliefs of me masses. Indeed, it seems 
to me tliat the simplest and mo.st helpful way to 
look at what is now going on in Russia is to .view 
it as an enormous psycholotncjil ex^ieriment in 
transforming tho motives tliat inspire human 
conduct. 


Sir Miahael O’Owyar Sttins up the Reforins 

Pending the which 

Sir John Simon is carrying out, it is 
interesting to read the tfd intmim summiag 
up of the imiitical results of tlie Reforms by 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer in The British Empire 
Bmew V ■ 

■ B-is 


f latied, the experiment had been confined to the 
'nwinces and tlie Oentral Govmumeait had not b^n 
radically altered, the chances erf success would 
have been much greater. Indian public men would 
hsm confMmtrated on the problems, constitutional 
and administrative, of toir own B^vinces with tho 
cninditKHis of whicli they were familiar. Thew would 
liave steadily gained knowledge and ekpei'ience by 
active co-operation with and participation in the 
pcovinchd administration. 

In some notably the Funiab, uttder 

the expert gttidance of a wise Governor and with 
the torty fioioperation of the numericidly sniml 
but highly efficient British elemtMit in the 8ervice$ 
the Ministers and the ne\v Coimcils have settled 
down to practical work, and have achieved no 
small suoc'css in showing llicir catjacity to liandle 
the branches of the administration entrusted to 
them. . The success would have boon 
wore it not for the demon of commmial discoi’d 
which tends even in the Punjab, wliere tiic people 
are less caste-ndden and moie pragiessivo than 
elsewhere, to (convert politifial and administrative 
(luestions into sectarian issues iiei'cely ciontestcii 
between tho rival creeds, .Moslem, Hindu and 
Sikh. Thus the quevStion of self-determination, 
even in a Ibovinoe where tx>nditions are otlierwisii 
most favourable for the extension of ])rovincml 
autonomy, becomes a struggle between the thie(‘ 
rebgions, each eager to grasj) the powers of which 
the British Government has divested or is likely to 
divest itself, and, unleiss its elaiuLS are accepted, 
prefeiTing to revert to the la-oReforms system of 
government. 

In shoii, tlie I'esnlt of tlie transfer of Juilf tiie 
field of administration from Britisli to Indian control 
lias l>oen not to cmite a sense of comirion citizensliip 
or nationality, but to levive and intensify all the 
old racuil, wiste and scctarimi animosities ' which a 
century of imriartial British rule IpkI held in ch^k, 
and to create new line.s of cleavage. Each minority 
to-day is fearful of its futiu\^ under majority, «.e., 
Hindu, mle, contiolied mainly by the Brahmans 
and a few of tho allied higher (jask^s. The prosiiocts 
of ’India a nation” appear to bo now mucli more 
lomote tlian ten years ago ; even the pi-ogross 
towanls piovincial autonomy is seriously liamperal 
by the rapid giowtli of bitter ratrial and iv*ligious 
antagonisms. These have now becjome so acute as 
seriously to endanger the “jiax Britanniea” and to 
cause a falling off in the smndrnds of administiutioii. 

If India is not to lelapse into anarchy, a pi'cy to 
inteiml revolution and c.xtcrmil aggression, a strong 
Oeiitiol Govomment Is os,seiitial. Tlu‘ Central (.lov- 
ernraeiit has ab’eady been seriously weakened by the 
attempt to cimte a Cential Lc^slature which 
{though j’epi’esenting only ono m 500 of the 
liopulation) claims ^ to spe^ for British India, 
and aims at conh-ollmg the \viidlc jalmimstratioii, 
and^hja endaugeied stability and piogress. 

That body Will have to be radically leeast aiid its 
pi'esentpowera iMioally cuitailed lihjess wo aiv^ 
prepared to fi^e^ce the iiitcsi*ests of 320 millions 
to a liasty pbhtioal experiment. 

^ After all this it is not stirprisiwg to find 
him quoting with approval a saying of 
Rahindm Nath Tagore. ‘The problem*” he 
says, “has been admirably summed up ia n 
#ew sentences by that grmt Indian tmnker 
aad patriot, Rabendra (a/c) Nath Tngoris 
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g^uoted in The Times of 29tii Novembea* : 

Our I'eal problem in India ie not political 
It is social. How, tbaa, mn we think that 
our work is to bu3d a pqlititsal miracle of 
freedom upon , tbe^ Quicksand of social 
slavery?”’ 


soagests, by the District Boai'd. If cor 
iiiaic$tic©^8 in die report ^ read aright it 
questionable whether anything will 
wequateJy an enthusiastic 1 cal patriot^ 


Malaria Caulral la Bengal 

I’he following appeared in a recent issue of 
The Lancet : 

Birnagar or Uhii credited with being the place 
whence spread the disastrous malaiia epidemic 
of 1856, IS one of those half derelict towns so 
frequent in the imper Dangetic delta, with a 
population of 2,3 <0 in place of 40,0 -0 of 70 years 
before malaria, speaking without metaphor, 
laid it waste. Five years ago some iiihabitonts, 
stung by- the position, fohned a local public 
health society, whose keen honorary secretary 
has just issued one of his periodical reports 
(Malaria Control at Birnagar. 19:;7, By Kiislini- 
sekhar Bose). Fund§ ai’e supplied by considerable 
private subscriptions, by a substantial giant from 
the Bengal Government, and by a largo gift of 
quinine from its Diioctor of Public Health. 
The anti-malarial measures used have been the 
oihn/BT of anopheline breeding places and a Avido 
^ministration of quinine. The difficulties en- 
countered .in tins private enteipriso liave been 
those familiar when such campaigns have been 
attempted in India , by Gevornment officers. 
Th€fra lias been some stubborn opposition to oiling, 
two and a half out of eight and a half miles 
of .water edge in the small aioa actually covered 
having liad to bo left Unprotected. These untreated 
tanlcs have bred larvae piofusely, and it is significant 
that while the municipal authority has contributed 
generously to the mads of the society, the 
municipal tank is not one of those Avhich the 
society lias been permitted, to oil. Some of the 
observations made hav(5 a wide applicability. Tlie 
washing of muddy water into tanks was followed 
by * destruction of all larvae, breeding roconimen- 
Oihg immediately as it settled and clearecL 
AVhile, apart from this, mosquitoes bred cioatinir 
du§ly they did not torment human beings during di-y 
Wither, but as soon as rain fell entered houses 

bit, while the malaria-rate rose after the 
ilual interval, it is believed tliat in dry weather 
the insects remained inactive in tlio all-embiucing 
jungle, and that this is also the explanation 
of the immediate but temporal^ influx of fnosoui- 
tbes into houses when neighbouring jungle is felled. 
Such clearance lias been begun with sale of wood 
and cultivation of land, but permission for further 
clearaaoe is being withheld by owners. It is felt 
tfiM the determination of the mosquito species 
most implicated locally in transmitting malaria 
reqmreB more expert knowledge tlian is available 
on the spot,, but it is, after all, imprebable that 
the ungeadging co-operation of the Bengal 
Malark Beseoreh Laboratoi-y, aheady afforoed 
in idenfifyiftg larvae, will not be extended 
to the disS^on of mosquitoes locally collected, a 
subject parthMilariy appropriate. It is believed, 
too, that file looid oampaAgn should be merged 
in a wider one to be undertaken, the writer* 


Should Married Women Work for 

The Literary Digest suitimarizes 
discussion that has been going on in t 
British Press regarding this very interesti 
and controversial question: 

“A man ought to l)e doing your work and suppe 
ing you out or it,” said au old lady reprovinj 
to a young marrif d woman in London, who v 
earning a salary of her own. Wo can imagine 1 
old lady’s look -and the look, too, that she got 
return I “You mean,” retorted the young wonu 
“that he would get my salary, and give me a ve 
small fraction of it back, if he were generous, 1 
working in t!ie borne.” These remarks are quob 
in the London Dailif Express by an English writ 
of fiction, May Edginton, who in a debate as 
wlietlier married women should work, declai* 
that the question is not merely whedier they shou 
work, but lather whether tliey should do pa 
Avonh, because “every generation of Avomen h 
been allowed to Avork for nothing or for very litt 
pay. freely and Avithout criticism.” It is declare 
tliat the strictly logical and just auSAver to thi 
question is that married Avonien have a right t 
AA'ork even if they are Avell paid. They may Avisl 
to Avork in offleo, shop, bank, or surgery, and tliei 
husbands and families may find it pleasant anr 
beneficial that they do so. Modern Avoman, wo an 
told, can usually look back and see behind her amoni! 
the older generation quite a number of financialh 
unliappy marriages, or marriages where the wife’j 
money, Avhen she had inherited any, has lieeii los 
in foolish business ventures by the husband, oi 
iiiavriages wdiieh liavo rosultfjd in uriequii)pec 
Avidows being left stranded and unprovided for. 

In total disagi’eement Avith May Edginton is 
.another English Avoman writer of fiction, Ethe! 
Mannin, who liolds that the inaiTiedAvomaii who wmrb 
for pay is an enemy of society. She charges thai 
married Avomeii have not the right to earn the monej 
to help make the home more comfortable and givf 
file children a better education. Miss RIaiinin gives 
as a reason for tliis argument the sktoment tha 
none of us avIio avail oumolves of the advantages 
of civilized society has the right to obtain luxuries 
even of the smallest kind at the expense of the 
necessities of life of some other member of society 


Bernard Shaw Interviewed 

• When Bernard Bhaw went to (Sfenova, he 
was continually surrounded by journalists 
seeking an interview. But, we are told by 
a contributor to the LMng Age, hsLYing once 
refused the Nobel Prize, he puts an 
extremely high price on an interview. Under 
no circumstanoes will he give a lecture. But 
the International Studeiils’ Union was 
fortunate enough to capture Mm through an 





invitafcicm to tulcfe jii <cin» of tea % group 

of yoips^.^^^ .//: 

ift the 

doorway, with m^oOft, Ti^hlte h§ar4i eparklmg 
creamy ooiiiplexm Jbie j^^ arm m a Bling, 

be wa 3 rocoked with wild enthufidaemand the 
clicking of cameras. Professor Madariaaa led him 
to an armchair, saying : ‘You see before you a 
gathering of serious students,’ to which Shaw 
replied fliat most studente he had known .had been 
quite the oppoaita Moreoveiv he said, he saw 
nothing of tlie^p of tea of which he had been 
invited; to partake, but he leally didn’t mind this 
very much and would be glad to answ'er the 
stuaents’ inevitable questions to the best of his 
ability. , 

The first question asked was 

‘Wliat is an intelligent woman ?’ 

‘One who will buy my latest book, Tfte InieMi- 
(lent Womm^s Guide to So&laUum and CupiiaUem, 
price fifteen shillings,’ leplied Sliaw. 

‘Is it true that you have lost faith in humanity ?’ 

‘Whoever told you tliat I at any time have ever 
had any faith in humanity ? Humanity is for ever 
clianging. History tells us of six or seven ciriliza- 
tions w^hich have gone to niin. All reached a ix)int 
of development similar to ours, and collapsed 
because humanity in its political phase destroyed 
everything. I see no reason why we should not 
disappear in the same way ; all signs point in that 
direction.’ 

A Student: ‘Can we do notWng to save 
civilization ?’ 

Mr. Shaw : ‘The lieague of Nations tells what 
can be done, and I too have told it in my books ; 
but people neither listen to what the League says, 
nor do they buy my books. Modern humanik, 
however, is not Creation’s last \yord. We have the 
consolation of knowing, that if we succumb, it 
will only hasten the moment when the Life-Force 
^vill produce something better.’ 

A third student : ‘What is your impression of 
the League of Nations ?’ 

Mr, Shaw : ‘As a dramatist I am most 
interested in the stoe setting. We behold 
a Tribune from which a certain numlier of 
gentlemen deliver speeches; but not the slightest 
attention is paid to what they say, because they 
say nothing except what they have been ordered to 
say from home. It was only Briand who, by a 
slip of the tongue, let out some I’eal facta the other 
day. Butin my character of stage-manager,,! may 
tell you confidentially that the curtein behind the 
Tribune is iJery effective. The ladies of the Secre- 
tariat know how to make admirable use of it 
Towards the end of a longwinded oration, on^ of 
these young persons suddenly steps out from 
behind the Yolds of the curtain: In a new dress, 
with charming movement she glides over to a 
seat-^while the audience wakes up at the sight of 
her and the orator conmtulates himself on having 
caught the attmiiion of his hearei*8 1’ 

Asked if he thought it possible to improve the 
human rade, he answered : It would be very much 
worth while knowing if desiiable human types can 
be produced. In London once, when I was discuss- 
ing this subject, a lady told Ude it was most 
improper to speak about such thmgs. Those , of 
you wh6 have kUowledge fiotSe-breeding 

kUow that itis very to breed a perfect speci- 
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mea, of mthm: a - raoe-horse or a . w^k-horse^nd 

or soul the horse may ham But what kind of 
mam or, even more important, what kind of woman, 
is it tiiat we want to breed? We say we will have 
no epileptics, no drunkards but only good men. 
Yet every time a really go(^ man has appeared in 
tiie world, wo have slain him. The oniyihmgwo 
have ponstantly to guide iis in this matter is sexual 
selection. If you walk along the streets of Heueva 
here* you will meet many young and attractive 
girls, none of wliom, however, lias a special 
attraction for you. At last, it may chaiioe that you 
do meet one who makes strong nppeal to you botii 
pliysioally and intellectually; and, so fai* as the 
intellect 16 concerned, you have probably made a 
mistake.’ 


Career of Sir John Simon 

The following accomit of the career of 
8ir John Simon m taken from the Living 
Age and will surely serve to countorbalauce 
the unfair criticism to which he has been 
subjected personally in this country on 
account of bis acceptance of the presidentship 
of the Parliamentary Commission : 

John Simon’s career began at Oxford. The son 
of a Non-Conformist clei’gyman acquainted with 
T)overt 5 ^ ho made his own way thmugh the 
University by a series of intellectual feats that ivon 
him seholarsliips and (*asli prizes and eveiT Avell- 
paid feilovvsliip that was offered. At Wadliam 
College, ho was one of a group of four renowned 
for their debating , skill There wus Charles B. Fi*y 
who excelled alike in cricket and scholarship. 
There w-as Fixiderick Smitlu of , unfailing brilliance. 
And there was the formidable Hilaire Belloc. Smith 
and Simon both attained the presidency of the 
Oxfoid Union Del)ating Society, /Mo single party 
can contain us twain,’ Smitli told him as they both 
set out from Oxfoid to conquer the world, and the 
future Lord Birkenhead thereupon became a Tory. 

In the busy years that lay between 0.xford ^ and 
the outbreak of war, Simon rose to incredible heights 
in the pmetiee of the law. In 1914 his net annual 
income is understood to have been in excess of 
^*50,000. Nor was he less brilliantly successful in 
the House of Commons. He became the favourite of 
Asquith and the inseparable companion of Morley 
and, Biyce. To the country at l^e he was the 
incarnation of ‘s holarship in politics.’ An immod- 
erately handsome man, his countenance betrayed 
no crass eiuotion, and ‘vulgar enthusiasm’ never 
disturbed the fine balance of his thought He gave 
his pubhc mldresses careM preparation and kept 
them terse, kioid, and weft wtltin tlie definition of 
‘a plm tale without any missionary fervour.’ . 

His ideal in politics was, like the religmn m 
which his lather reared him, simple, practical, and 
hard. Bred in the Bunyan tradition, he ha^ upon 
him the unmystical stamp of the fervent Kngii^ 
‘BiWe Christian ’ „ , 

fellow countrymen of Shakespeare 
Mtlton cannot look ask^oe upern the fellow couutiy- 

S eii of Goethe and Schiller/ he declared in course 
fgi address on the New Year’s Bay Of 1914 m 
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vsrMch he decried the then current talk of approach- 
mi war with Germany. It is ftifnihcant that he 
added : ‘Those who have the tradition of WyclifPe 
add Wesley have no ground of quarrel with the 
descendants of Luther.’ There was no doubt about 
his sincerity. 

But in these years he had undoubtedly one 
defect which was advertised by his constant asso- 
ciation with those older prophets, Morley, Bryce, 
and AscLuith. It is not that he acquired of them 
the odour of omniscience, for he was too sensible. 

It is not that he grew arrogant, for he was not 
vain. Lord Birkenhead was arrogant, brazenly 
affirming that lie O'Wed his success to no such 
vulgar ■virtues as industry, modesty, and thrift. 
But rather, Sir John had the fatal deficiency of 
knowing too little of human kind. He had come 
by success too easily, perhaps, and in proportion 
lis he was now restricting himself to tlie company 
of scholars, he was failing to broaden, as he should 
have done, his sympathy with all men— with men 
who toil and are disappointed and whoso cnp of 
happiness is full if on occasion they attain small 
measures of success. 

And yet he is not without very human qualities. 
There is the vSimon dubbed contemptuously by 
Lloyd George ‘the Little Gladstone,’ bewiuso of Ins 
opposition to the policy of reprisals in li-elaiid. 
Tliero is also the lover of sport, regretting that ho 
must return home from America without having 
seen Hath pliiy baseball. There is the Simon of 
popular story, pouring tea in his office, one cup for 
his wealthy client, a peer of the realm, and the 
other cup for himself. He disf50urses learnedly on 
problems of philosophy, and swept along by the 
magic of his own words, he drinks both cups of tea 
liiinself and ushers his astonished visitor off the 
premises without realizing his error and without 
even learning the purpose of his lordship’s visit. 

Tall and in appearance remarkably like the late 
Lord Curzon, Sir John is possessed of a very 
melodious voice and a swift and fertile brain. No 
one who heal’d him can ever forget the day in 
1924 when he began liis summing up . for the Mid- 
land Bank in the notorious ‘Mr. A’ case, nor could 
one doubt tliat he was by nature mtenaed for the 
l:>ar. And see him in the House of Commons when 
the general strike had been in progress for a day 
or so in the spring of 1926 and when othei’S ■were 
l)oside themselves with fear or anger. Turning 
slightly to the Speaker, he treats exhaustively, in 
quiet, even tones, of tlie Trade Disputes Act of 
1906 and concludes : ‘The general strike is illegal 
.and for breach of contract the individual strikers 
. can bq made to pay damages to the utmost larthing 
of their personal ; possessions.’ The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica hazards the cjautious comment ; ‘Coming 
from such an eminent legal authority, tliis speech 
created a deep impi’essibn.’ As a matter of fact, 
it. was said.in Laboui’ circles, later on, that Simon’s 
adiiress lim been the factor above all othei’S which 
determanea the executive council of the Trade 
Union Gon^ss to call off the strike. 

. When ha accepted the latter (ie., Presidentship 
the Indm Statutoiy CominissiGn), many observer 
of British and the London 

cottespondeat of the Mw York Times wrote 
.homq; ‘Sure ; of a brilliant future in domestic 
^polltlcs, he has chospnifeo swe his entire public 
Jife on. what fe oonsid^fired a forlorn hope of creat- 
,irig withm a demociatio framework a 

Satisfactory political matihinery for the fiercely 


anta^onistio peoples of backward . India.’ Gertamly 
the job he has taken up is appalling to contenrclate 
—the sort of thing an opportunist, of 

fortune, would avoid. And yet what ^/JtJtrT^uld bo 
better suited to the geniiLS for hard work and the 
spmt of modesty in the face of public need, which 
John Simon has shown ? 


China To-day 

In the December issue of the Ckma 
Journal Dr. A. cle C. Sowerby surveys the 
political situation in China and wishes the 
new regime success : 

To-day in China the terrible internal wars that 
for over fifteen years have been tearing the counts" 
to pieces have ceased, and while Ave are fain to ad- 
iiiiit tliat there arc still rumblings in certain quar- 
ters, and there are those who prophecy tliat fight- 
ing will soon break out again, yet on Bie whole we 
find a feeling of optimism prevailing throughout 
the counti’y, a feeling that at last the birth pangs of 
the new republic are over, and that this country is 
entering upon a period of growth and civil, 
politiciil ana industrial development that will soon 
place her where she rightly belongs amongst the 
nations. . , , i. 

For almost the first time since the .outbreak ut 
the revolution in 1911 the country is at least 
nominally under one governnmnt, and while . that 
government may have a big .task before it to 
straighten everything out, and will doubtless have 
many difficulties . to overcome, yet a great deal 
has been accM^mplislied. It is to .be congratulated 
on having so far got the situation in hand. 

We see in the present state of affaii’S great pro- 
mise for the future, and we are heart and soul in 
sympathy with tlie aims of the present governmcnl 
in so far as it is doing its utmost to get the 
cx)untry rehabilitated as regards its commerce, in- 
dustries, internal politics and foi^ign relations. 

We have no hesitation in saying that if all thost 
in power now will sink their differences and theii 
own peraonal ambitions, and will all work togethei 
allowing wise counsels to prevail in the mans 
difficult problems to be solv^, China will indea 
have entered upon a peiiod of peace and pros 
perity such as we have many times discussed ii 
the pages of this journal. 

After all, poacje on earth and goodwill towar< 
all men are not prerogatives of the Ghristiai 
nations. The teachings of China’s sages have a] 
pointed in the same direction, and we would as- 
those who liave the destiny of this country in thei 
hands to turn to the teachings of their sage 
and learn from tliese founts of wisdom the secret 
of national greatness. . , . 

And the chiefest of those secrete is the sincer 
regard for the welfare of the people and a d^: 
respect for the rights of all men. Only in so fa 
as a government has these matters at heart can : 
liope to succeed. 

Once more oui; greetings go out to the rulei 
and people of Cmiia, coupled with our most sinoei 
wi^es for the country ’s abounding prc3perite^ 
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Passing away of RoligiiMi in India 

the heading ‘‘A Ghristian Looks 
at Indi^ Maenicol conMbutes to the 

InternaHoml Review af Mksiom (Januaiy, 
1929) a- very penetrating study of the 
religious situation in India. There are new 
factors in the situation, he says, which should 
induce the missionary not to consider himself 
as engaged in* a conflict against Hinduism or 
against Islam. New and more powerful enemies 
of religious life have entered the field. 

The editor of the Prabuddha Bhumta, the 
monthly organ of the Hamkrishna Mission, recently 
contributed to his marazine article beanng 
the title, ‘Whither India ?’ We ask the same 
question. To him the greatest danger of the time 
is from those leaders whose aim is to banish 
i-eligion from India’— ‘Oecidentahsts , yet wearing 
kkaddar dress, nationalists who are tlie enemies 
of India’s national ideals. With this wi’iter’s 
fears and forebodings we must fully sympatluze. 
It will be a disaster not for India only but for 
the world if this people should abandon the 
controlling interest ot all her past history ^d 
should shift her course now from spmtuahty 
te secularism. In seeking to avert that catj^trophe 
the Christian will stand side by side with the 
adherent of the Ramkrishiia sect. , ^ , 

I am speaking now of course, of the educated, 
poUtic>aIly minded section ^of India only and I 
wisli to evaluate its capacity to see aiid respond 
to religious truth. We must be aware, for epmple, 
of a profound change in the outlook of educated 
Bengal to-day fioin what it was in the days of 
Keshnb Cbindra Sen. All over the land there 
has been felt a retoning tide of Hinduism, 
but what I wish to note is what, m the case at 
least of the educated classes, has been .the cause 
of this return and wliat, as a result, is. it>s religious 
value. It may be illustrated and. its rehgious 
value appraised by means of two incidents that 
have taken place recently ^ in different pm;ts of 
India — the one in the City College, Calcutta, 
and the ote in Bangalore-bo^ of tham syinphv 
matic of a wide-spread maMy. The City Collie 
is a Brahmo College, the product of a period 
of religious activity and earnestness - . when 
reforming zeal was unimpeded by- ncmtics or 
patriotism. In these circumstances idolatry was 
rejects and within the walls of the epU^e hostel 
forbidden. But to-day Hinduism ^d idolatiy .have 
returned, not as a r^ult of any refigio^ conviction 
but bemuse they have become a flag nf patriotism. 
And SO, ^aswati must 

students in eviMi the Bam Mphun htoy hostel of the 
college. Similarly in Bangalore alleged^ disresi^t 
to the idol of Gamesh has set pasBion aflame m me 
colleges and higu schools of the city and caused 
riot and blooded. . a- « « 

These are only two incidents indicative of a 
subtle tiansfoimmtion that htt^ passmg over 
the whole of India. ^ . .... , 

Those who breathe the atn^oph^ of ^tical 
passion— and that means, espeoially the students— 
have found it imiMsiblo to keep sepmate .their 
poUtios and their A 

has suffered from the assodatipn. It is impossible 


to believe that in the case of most of these young 
men theie was any real religious attachment to 
Saraswati or Ganesh* 

This shiftily of * the centre of interest |roin 
religion to politics is the key to our a^ideratantog, 
it seems to me, of the religious situation in In<m 
at the piesent time. Heligion has ^ longer the 
central place in the life of educated Inam that it 
once had. It has been degraded to become a means 
to a secular end. It has been deliberately so used 
by political leaders. 

Kowin so far as this account that I have given 
of things in India is true, it represent s a Serious 
religious decline. And . what I have been saying of 
Hinduism applies also to Islam. If it were my 
concern hera to consider Christianity I coind 
demonstrate how it too shares in this general de- 
gradation. Sangathan and shuddhi with me Hindu, 
tabligh and ianxtm with the Moslem, talk of tho 
white man’vS religion’ in the case of the Christian— 
these are all indications of a common distortion of 
outlook that rivalry and conflict have created, .^l 
thei?c things ai*e symptoms of sectarian partisanship, 
and not or religion. 

Then the writer goes on to discuss the 
the coming of the new spirit of secularism : 

There is anotlier and even, more fatal influemxj 
around us that is equally, hostile to religion, whether 
it be the religion oi Christ or that of a sincerely 
Hindu ©r Moslem spiritualitj:. This ri reprasentod 
not by a return to a Hinduism professed but no 
longer believed, but by an acceptance of the creed 
of secularism. . . , 

There has been everywhere grievous loss from 
the loss of faith. AVe see this even in Poona, a 
city tliat has been a; centre of some of the moBt 
self-sacrificing service that modem India has 
produced. A generation ago there were in this 
part of India men of deep religious life and ^n- 
victlon such as M. G. Ranade, 8ir R. G. Bhandarkav, 
JSir Narayan Chandavarioir. They were able in 
those days both to keep politics in their place and 
to hold secukrism at bay. But to-day the ba ners 
are down against both these enemies, a;^ secularum 
especially has come in like a flood. For the spint 
of tliis now generation, as of tlio o der one, the 
eagerness of so many to serve,, their sacnfice, no 
one can have auythL.g but piaise.^q admiranon. 
But we have to add that, admirable ^ is thejr 
idc^sm and s If-devotion, it is not religion. . ; 

But whether their ideas tend to Mo^w or to 
Benares, they tend in either case away from 
religion. Whether their religion is made the 
instoument of politics or whether it is flung away 
as outworn, in either case they are deflmtely the 
enemies of the mH religious spirit ^d attitude. . 

On the othfflr hand, when some, m India, fearing 
the oonseQuenbes to their people of an ab^don- 
ment of faith, have advoca™, us was recently the 
case in Bdrobay, the teaching in, all schools ^d 
colleges of the princ^^ of theistic relimon, w 
proposal has proaucedT yiotot ,|K 

of mose who desire to be nd flnaJiy of God— mat 
baneful thing called God,^ as one oi timm writo. 
‘Of all the peo#e in he gods on. it is 

we Indians that require more and more, materialiBm. 
We have had too much of religi^ ; tbut 

ntxr innnitirm to-dav OS a bankrupt nation.. Ho 
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%> new Oonstitntion fot India ’i^luoh lias bim 
widely accepted as tlie natiopal 4einiind« to exclade 
religion from thdr conowi ^ simly tUemselfes 
to the task of establishing a^seciiiar state. One 
givm among the yonpg poffical lead^’S, with 
Fandit Jawahaihd Hehm as &eir spokesman, iiave 
dennitely set betee them as one of their 
aims, ‘to free India irom the grip of religion.’ 


British Cabinet bn Ibe £ve of the Great War 

Professor Sidney B. Eay, the well-known 
American historian, and author of the latest 
book on the oripns of the World War, 
summarizing for the Hwtonj the 

recently published memorandum of LordMorley 
on the cireumstauces which led to Great 
Britain’s entry into the war observes ; 

In all the litemture of the World War origins, 
no memoir perhaps is more profoundly moving 
the memorandum of Lord Morley, entitled 
■‘On the Eve of the Catastrophe.” For brevity, sin- 
cerity, mobility of thought and expression and stem 
detennination to follow the dictates of his own 
conscience rather tlian the dictates of office or 
public opinion, it lias liaMly a parallel. It records 
the men^ anguish of a great soul forced by his 
own vision to part company with old friends whom 
he loved and revered. More than that, it reveals 
to tlie w’-orld what a few men have long knowm, 
hut which none have publicly described in any 
detail—the seriousness of the split in the British 
Cabinet which was caused by Sir h'dward , Grey’s 
long-standing “conversations” and moral obligations 
to France and which wiis preliminary' to Great 
Britain’s enti'ance into the war. 

After which : he proceeds to give a sum- 
mary of the memorandum. When Grey and 
Asquith began to pi^s the question of British 
attitude in the event of a war between France 
and Germany, in which the neutrality of 
Belgium might be threatened, the Cabinet 
split into two camps, Asquith, Grey, Churchill 
and Haldane on the one hand, and Lord 
Morley, John Bums, Lloyd George, Sir John 
Simon on the other. 

On Saturday, Aug. 1, Grey raised the question 
of warning GermaDy not to come into the Channel 
or attack the French co^t Biuns vigoicusly de- 
nounced the idea as bei^ virtually tantamount to 
a decteatjqn of war on me sea against Germany 
and as leading inevitably to war on the land in 
support of France and Russia. Two days later, 
when the Cabinet was persuaded to acquiesce in 
havipg Grey give the warning to Gennany and 
inforin Oambon, the French Ambassador in London, 
of ii Bmnr ib^ned. Morley alsU, ,/oii Monday 
morning, Ap;. 3, wrote to Mqmth,askmg to lesign, 
but consenting tq a^nd me Cabm^ meeting to 
be held in the .evenmSf Suw , I4oyd George and 
told him I hM sent ih my resignation. Ho seemed 
astonished. "'But if mu go it mil pui m who 
fJon^t go in a grmi nm * I made the obvious 
itsply to this smgular ^ 


Of lus.Qwn conflicting : emotiems on this d 
Loi;d Morley vuites; ^ ^ 

*‘Two home runnnation at tiia dub* 
what Mr. Glaostono liad often fold 
lie man can liave no myer yOspbmbiljty; th 
quitting a Cabinet on public Srows • * mvoJ 

ing relations for good or lU wim peopw^ ai 
possibly affecting besides all else, whe 
macliineiw of domestic gov^nmt . ^ ♦ _ 
The significance of the French En^te had be 
rather disingenuously played with bom J^ore t 
Cabinet and Parliament ^ * ♦ The Pni: 

Minister and Grey had both of tliein assured t] 
House of Commons that we no engagemei] 
unknown to the country. ^Let here we were co 
fronted by engagements . tlmt 
because mdeliiiite and ludefinable. * * ih 
the famous letter to Camljon of ^iovembor, 191 
wdncli wc had extorted from Grey^what a sing 
larly thin and deceptive document it was turnu 
out to bo! , . , . . ■ 

I could not but be penetrated by the precipitam 
of it all. AV'hiit grounds for expecting that tl 
ruinous waste and havoc of war would bo i*ep’a 
by peace on l>otter terms than wore already wuth 
roach of reason and presisteiit patience? AVhen 'v 
conntod our gains, what would ^ they amount I 
when reckoned against the ferocious hatred th 
w'oukl burn wnth inextinguishable fire, for a who 
generation at least l)etween two great communiti 
better fitted to understand, one another tlian ar 
other i>air in Europe? This moral devastation is 
w^orse incident of w^nr even than ^ liunian oarnaf 
and t-rll the other curses vidtli which w'ar lashes i 
victims and dupes. 

Grey after too long delay, had wisely and iKai 
fully posed the issue of the hour for his wlhragin 
whem he declared tliat. we must now^ decide b< 
tw'een inten^iition and neuti-alitj", and that fc 
neui'iality lie w^as not the man. Nov am I tlio inai 
1 said to myselfr to sit hi the Council of AVa 
into wdiicli ^Oampbell-Bfumennan’s Cabinet is to b 
Uansforined.” 

Then c.ame the Cabinet meeting at 6-30 P. 
Grey reported his conversation witJi Cainboi 
BmiivS said he must go. As, they got up from thei 
(hail’s, Morley E?aid to Asquith that he feared h€ 
too, must go : but he consented to sleep on it. A 
midnight came a note from Asquith imploring hin 
to think t^vice and thrice “before you take a ste] 
which impoverishes the Govemment, and leaves 
stranded and almost alone.” Mental anguish agaii 
held Morley by the throat. He paced his librarj 
and his garden, and then got into a motor to driv 
to Whitehall, but as he drove, all his dopbfi 
cleared away^ and he sent the Prime Minister hi. 
final I’esignatioh, , 

“The old liberalism liad done its work, and th< 

time had come for cr ^ — ‘ ' * "* 

mai’ks and extinguisl 
iuminants.” 


Roots of toipoHalism 

A, contributor to the dis 

cusses Imperialism from the point of viev 
of food production and population : 

Analysis of the lood-and-population probl^ 





reveals the ’ ^ inep^lto. Beceat eocmo- 

mic i^t6ii^reta;^0iis-o£ m this pheno 

menon^;mmaa^ W financial^ rather 

than Would he 

absurd to deny raialring f or ^ 

imperialism, sttcli; i®r m ' loiv oil or for 

inclusti’iai raw niateriws;: ^ , powerful apart 

from immediate or ui^t - eoapihecstion with food 
necessities. Yet imiJonalism resulting from food 
reciuiremeuts see^s to have a specially impJacsable 
chamcter. Impenaliatic impulses that come from a 
desire for mcs^e industrial mw materials, or frdm 
the hope of iWoreased investment retvirns, 
conceivably be frustrated without working serious 
(toage. It is otherwise with the urge to expansion 
felt by nations whose numbers make agricultural 
self-sufficiency impossible. For such peoples 
imperialism may be an affair of life and death, a 
iiumdalory business whose driving force is the 
Maltliusian law. But the connection between f(X)d 
requirements and war is not the simple one that 
is usually traced. Growth of population does not 
lc<ad to imperiidism always and everywhere, merely 
by the need of expanding bodies for more sjxficc, as 
\rili be shown in a moment. 

Gi-owth of population, allliough not leading to 
imperialism al'ways and over.^' where, may do so 
%hon it is the result of expanding economic power 
resting on insufficient agricultural resources and. 
thorefore, tending to develop .an excessive indust rial 
spec’ialijsation. Such spettialization necessitates 
laige food, imports ; an impulso to control foreign 
soui-ces of supply and to control tiude comniiuiica- 
tioiis thus ai'iso.s inevitably. This incentive to 
imperialism may exist without any urgent immediate 
prcjssuro of population on subsistence, and even 
without any extreme pressure of population upon 
Ilif! supply of land. Food necessities are less acute 
in iruporialistio Europe than in nou-iinperialistic 
Asia. As for the pi'cssure of population upon the 
land -supply, that is several times gi'eater in Asia 
than in Europe. Some of the most imperialistic 
nations have done wonders in increasing tlieir 
domestic food re.soui*ces. Their inveterate hankering 
for territorial exi>£uision is the outaunc of a 
potential threat to their food supply, rather tlian 
of an acute immediate shortage. It is the political 
egression of the necessity they feel to correct a 
discrepancy that has developed between their food 
wants and tlieir secure command of food supplies. 
Modeni impm-ialism, in short, is fundamentally a 
means of permitting tlie growth of population 
beyond the point at which it would bo stabilized by 
an exclusive reliance on domestic agriculture. 

. In the nineteenth century this principle found 
its classic illustration in the imperial policy of mo 
United Kingdom. Germany finally txied to apply 
it and failed; Japan is attempting the same thing 
^th more ftUcoess. Our turn may come next. 
Heretofore, the United States hoB been a food- 
exporting nation, and has not felt any impulse to 
imperiahsm arising from food neoeseities.' In 
recent years, however, our agrieultural export fr^dc 
has deelinea. In the piudqotion of com, dairy 

S roducts, beef, and spring wheat, we are close to 
le margin between the import and the export 
basis, and the producers of these commodities may 
soon regularly have to contend with fomgu com- 
petition in the United States market Already we 
import 55 per cent ^ our wool, 20 cent of our 
sugar, 50 per cent of our flAx seed, 12 per cent of our 
cheese, and large amounts of nuts, fruits, and 


v^retahle oil materials; In the calendar year 1^24, 
not less ;than 45 per cent of our Muports of dutiable 
m^les consisted of competitive agiicultur4 products. 
Gim progtm toward dependent op food imports is 
portentenj^ rapid, and will unqu^froaably liavo a 
PKiHMma M on our foreign policy, l^uch 
depenw^tioe has made, other nations imperialistic. 
As our Imi^ nature is presumably of the same 
stuii as theirs, we are likely to beliave Kimilariy. 


More Workers Become CapHaHsts 

The Liim'arij Digest account of 

a recent financial transaction in the United 
States by which a large Electric Corporation 
have been sold to its employees : 

It is a sad sight to apostloB of discontent to see 
the Amerioan worker wearing good clothes, eating 
the best cuts of steak, dri ving around on nibbei' 
tires, and finally blossoming out as a stock-and-bond- 
holder of the very concei'iis tiuit are supposed to 
hold him in some awful kind of “w^age-siavery.” 
Mo6(X)w is Siiid to be partieulary disgusted, after 
spending large sums here, taken from the starving 
Kiissian peasants, to c*onviiice tlie Ainericim w-orker 
that he is wa'ofchecl . only to find that the efibit, 
has all exme for nothing. 

The latest example of this sort is the decision 
of the AVestern Ejecdric Company, of New York 
City, to sell its subsidaiy, the Graybar Electric 
Company, to tlic latter’s employees. 

AVliat rnakcB the action of ’\\'’csforn Electrii' 
esjwicbdly noteworthy, remarks the Now' York 
Evening World, is that it is giving up a piefitable 
business ; 

‘^Sueh corporations are not inucli given to iwt- 
iiig witli growing and paying businesses in their 
own full possession, either to employees or aiiy 
one else.. Indeed, it is said to be the first instance 
of the kind where a business of eiicli magnitude 
and importance, and so promising of future OTOwij[i. 
lias been turned over to th(.‘ men who liavo Tuiilt it 
up. 

Says the Nashvih:i Temmscan of these develoii- 
monts ; 

"There lias bc^rm no more significant advance in 
American • financial oi»erations in recent years 
than tJie wide distribution of corporate stock.. T^ 
or fifteen years ago the cfipital stock of practically 
all the loading financial, industrial, and transport- 
ation concerns was in tiie hands of a oomptotiveiy 
lew people. Now millions of men, women, and 
children own industrial, utfiity, and fbanrial stocks. 

‘‘The Wisdom of this poficy is apparent People 
who have a direct and financial interest in the 
iastitiition by which tiity are employed, are 
natui'ally more loyal and ihOre zealous to premote 
its fiian otherwise be the casa This 

wide distribution of collate stock is not without 
its political and social significance. It is unques- 
tionably the cliief factor in making the American 
people BO conservative and so adverse to any 
politic changes. It makes the people 
more loyal to the established oitler, and less hk^y 
to become victims of political fads and isnis. ThOy 
are loath to oonfilbute to any movement that might 
jeopardize the industrial and financial fabnc of 
the ijatiem. , . , 

“This distributo of corporate ownerslup also 
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mesms a wider diffusion of prosperitj^. It makes 
thousands of the recipients 

annual or inontlity dividends. It enables theni» 
toouffh mirchases of the partiakmyment plan, 
to save and to acoumulate for flie inevitable miny 
'day.. , ■■ ■ 

“It is, peihips, the best bulV^rk that we could 
erect in. America against Oommimism and Bols^ie- 
vism/^ 


The Foture of Oxford and Cambridge 

M. Andre Maurois, the well known French 
writer speculates on tho future of Oxford and 
Cambridge in the centenaiy number of the 
Spectator. After noting tho opinion of some 
Englishmen who consider that the wonderful 
loveliness of these univei^ities is a superfluous 
luxury and that the formation of an 
aristocracy^ which is tho real function of 
Oxford and Cambridge, has ceased to be 
nGcessary in a society which, whether we 
wish it or not, ivS becoming moro and more 
democratic, comes to tlie conclusion that tho 
hour of Oxford aud Cambridge lias not yet 
come, and for three reasons ; 

{a) It is not certain tliat the educational luetliods 
of Oxford and Cambridge do not turn out (even 
from the technical point of view) individuals as 
well adapted to modern conditions as do moro 
modern methods. , Some of the greatest: discoveries 
in modem physics were made at the Cavendish 
-Labomtoiy. A man like tJie Master of Trinty is 
deeply attached to the traditions of the University, 
but this does not prevent him from being one of 
the gimtest of European scholars. Oxford and 
Cambridge have produced, and still produce, great 
economists and groat shitasmen. Possibly the 
future Ijabour Prime Minister is at the moment 
a Fellow of All Souls. Mr. Kojmes is a Fellow” of 
King's College; that does not prevent ii m from 
lieing a remarlaiblo financial expert. Certainly it 
is permissible, to argue that it is not the public 
school and University system which create English- 
men of genius, but rather that geniuses remain 
themselves in spite of such systems. But Ido not 
think this would be tnie. The unusual excellence of 
English scientists during the nii^eteenth centuiy 
is too sticking for its origin not to he in the English 
educational system. It is possible that minos that 
are little specialized and allowed to develop in an 
imorthodox way retain more of their freedom and 
freshness. The aveiuge level of culture is higher 
in Continental Universities than at Oxford or 


Cambridge, but culture of the hipest qualit; 
perhaps commoner in England. Now inpd 
society cannot get on without a creative arpi^foc 
of intellect, fbj KeyserUng is absqliitebs^ 
he says that the aim of educatioa «TEng:land is 
form a ruling class, but I do not think tins type 
man, roniarkable of his qualities of character rat 
than for his specialized knowledge, is less neoess 
to-day than formerly, I have yet to meet any r 
with the quality of leadership stixingly develoj 
in him who is in search of employment, Vj 
supply of rulers does not exceed the dema 
If It be true that the Dominions prefer to cho 
theii’ leaders from their own coimtiymen, it sho 
be added that many pei’sons of substance in 
Dominions send their sons to Oxford or to Cambrid 
Ehodes B'jholai’ship will doubtless do much 
confirm this custom. Even if the business wo 
dominates more and more the social, even if 1 
qualities required to direct a large industry beooi 
more necessary than those required for a Goverai 
Genorel of Canada or a Viceroy of India. That is 
reason tx) condemn the “niling class.” For nothi 
goes to show that this typo is not very w 
adapted to industrial or commercial life. In all I 
businesses the head is a ruler ratlier than 
technician. He must liave about him nuiny differe 
experts, but to co-oixlinate their w^ork a man 
required who is above all remarlcable for qualiti 
of ciiaiacter, of prudence, of coimage, of fair play 
that is to say for all the (‘liaracteristic develop 
by^ the traditional education of the senior Univc 
sities. (ej There is no reason wdiy a democrac 
(even a boiiialivst democnicy) should be hostile 
the old Universities. A son of a miner or texti 
wifker may win a schoiarship in them. Fiirtlie 
it IS excellent that tho wealtli of these venerab 
institutions should enable scholars and wdse me 
to live without financial cares or dependence ( 
G(»vernmental favour. The beauty of setting ai: 
tlio pride of those who dwell there in long an 
noble traditions, free them from envy and voxatioi 
desires and provide them with the leisure 1 
pureue an entirely disintoiested culture. 

What more can a man wish for than to live i 
one of these lovely Gotliic colleges ? What fortun 
could give him a more beautiful house, a pleasantc 
life, a iiigre respected name ? And it is good fc 
a nation’s, spiritual and mental health that thei 
should, be m it a certain number of minds that ar 
mipartial ancl disinterested. A French write: 
M. Juhen Benda complains in jLa Trdhmndc 
Clms el the beti'ayal of the modem world b 
mtellectuals— m. other words of the lack of indeper 
dence so often induced by education. The reaso: 
lev la traUmi des ckres is not far to seek : j 
mniply is that one must succeed in order to survive 
Oxfom and Cambridge assui'e to England a certai 
numto of minds we paa. 
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The Aga Khan on the Nehru Report 

In your issue of November, 1.9^8, you liavc timely 
inserted a note under the said caption but its 
i erroneous and misleading contents do in no way 
I adoi'ii a high-class magazine like t lie Aloderu 
Beview. Sir, you, will pardon me, if 1 give vent 
to iny feelings aiid say that you were simjdy 
groping in the dungeon of ignorance about the’ 
se(‘-(s of Islam at the time -vsdien yon had flic 
audacity to pen “why should llie Aga Khan, who 
is neither a Musalman nor a Hindu, stand up for 
this exploded and effete old world idea?” 

Lot me enlighten you that JL H. is a direct 
descendant of Hazrat Ali, tlie venerable son-in-law 
of Prophet Mahomed. Please note that Islam is 
divided into many sects and H. H. belongs to one 
called Isniaili’ after the name of Imam Ismail. 
Despite varianco of sectanan opinion, all sects do 
lieiieve in Prophet Mahomed, and H. H. is not an 
exception to this nile. Time, Ismailism prevalent 
in India has imbibed certain Hindu theories, in 
keeping with times but the main and salient 
featoes of tliis valorous and liistorie sect aim 
unquestionably Islamic. 

It is not fair to cast aspersions towards H. H. 
in the way you have unfoitunately done. Had you 
referred to tlie Encyclopaedia Britannka or even a 
modest book like ‘Eminent Musalraans,’ you would 
liavo assuredly refiuined yourself from passing 
such nonsensical and irresponsible remarks. 

Though not a follower of H. H., let mo also 
make it clear that H. H. lias imndered far more 
valuable services to the Muslim India tlian our 


so-called Mullas and Maiilanas wliosc business, 
metaphorically speaking, is nothing but to suck 
blood of my crcdulotis indian bimthci's-iii-i-eligion. 

The Nehru lieport is criticized by friends and 
foes alike ; I do not understand why the Modern 
Beview should focus its eye on the religion of 
II. H., wdiicli is a ciuestion after all l»ct\vceii man 
and God alone. 

Sir, I hope you will now corimct your mistake 
and undo the wu*ong done to the personality of 
H. II. the Aga Khan. Lastly, you will aic?:ree tliat 
caustic hypercriticism of an important individual 
who spontaneously suggested a substitute for 
Dominion Status will .surely not imve the patli ol 
the Nohni Report while it a.spires to bcHiomc the 
Statutory Book on India. 

P. 0. Box. 91 Yam’S truly, 

Zanziliar, Sheik Nizamiiddin 

(Etist Africa.) 

EmTOu'.s Notf, :"-Tlie letter iirintcd above is 
published (Exactly as n?ceived. It lias not helped 
us to change our opinion. As for “valuable 
sendees'’ rendered by the Aga lOian to Muslim 
India, wo are not awai’e what concrete shape they 
have taken in other paits of India ; but in Benrt 
whei-e there are more Musalmans than in any other 
pi-ovince, the Aga KHtm is not known to liavo done 
anything to remove the prevailing iiliteracy and 
poverty among them or to give them I’elief when 
in distress cjaused by famine, flood, earthquake or 
hurricane. A il that we in Bengal know is tliat he 
derives his income mostly from India and spends 
it abroad mid in horse^raemg—Editor, M. B. 
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Soviet Rtjssu : By Jawaharlal Nehru, Allahabad 
Law Journal Press. Us. 3. 

From the mass of propagrandist literature and 
contradictory reports, it is veiy difficult for tlie 
ordinaiy reader to find out wliat the exact state 
of afiairs in Soviet Russia is, not to speak of 
dogmatizing about the siuu^ess or ffiiluro of 
Bolshevism. And certainly “Soviet Russia” ly 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru is: not tlie book one should 
turn to either fora critical estraitate of piobably the 
gi:eatest conseious piactica/ application of a social 
philosophy tliat the world lias ever seen, or for an 
accurate account from personal knowledge of 
AVhat that application has entailed either in happi- 
n^s or in misery. For it cannot be expected 
that such a study can be made from a brief \i9ir. 
tfiht Mn Nehru, acoompanied by liis wife and 
sister, paid to Moscow on the occasion of ^he 
toBth anniversary celebration in 1927. Indeed, 
to he fair to Mr. Nehru, bo does not purport to 
do anytliinff of the kind ; and he has very aptly 
dd^iibed his book as “random sketches and 
iMpi^sions,” 

The chapters on tJie theory of Bolshevism are 
rather summaries or paraphrases of the books 
ohtaiiiable in the market— the list of books given 
by Mr, Nehru is by the wav, coimprehensive and 
up-to-date and ought to be sufficient for the 
^der who wants to know something 
c^ \ the subject. Mr, Nehru is very favourably 
by the prac^tice of Bolshevism as mani^ 
fedied in the roiorms . introduced by the Soviet 
gqverntnent'-^refQrms ^ in prison government, 
crimiiud law^ education, agriculture, matonity 
benefits, law and the like. But need one 

be a Bolshevic in order to be kind * to the convicts 


ail (even to the extent of 
sets), to abolish capif 

those who aie 

opinion of the B ols&evists they are anti-social !), 
to give some sort of education to the people, to 


, . , . , them with 

capital punishment (not of 
to BoMevism, for in the 


give pregnant women respite for four monti] 
the year or to say that marriages must 
registered ? 

I’lie one great doctrine upon w 
Bolsliovisui takes its stand and about which 
iVelu’ii is discreetly silent Ls the doctrine of 
abolition of private ownership. Wo are left in 
dark about ^vhat has happened to that doctrin 
Soviet Russia. And one is inclined to ones 
whether the happiness and the prosperity 
3fr. Nehru saw was the result of Bolslnsvism i 
and simjile or of the new economic policy 
augumted under the dictatorship of Stalii 
recently denounced by Trotsky. 

0 , 


Tuk Life of Space : 
Translated by Berard 
Unwin, (is. net. 


Bp Maurice Afaeierlh 
Mtall. Oeorye Allen t 


It was by one of those inexplicable fi*eaks 
popular fancy that, about a deciide ago, one of 
most ' abstruse problems of higher mathemat 
becaine the topic of conversation in fashioixa 
towmg-^oma, and the name of Einstein became 
hpusohold worn. Leaving the caprices of thepopu 
minq aside, it may be said that the theoiy 
relativity has brought ateut a fundamental dian 
m human thought, and it would be strange if suoIj 
theoiy had not its effect up n philosophy. And 
consequence wo find that almost all die mode 
philosophers have got to say something or otl: 
atait relativity. The fundamental cliange lies 
the changed conception of Time and Space. And 
mis book, M. Maeterlinck accepting the conception 
Time and Space as propounded by Einstein ai 
other modem mathematicians has treated us tc 
discusMon tliat would amply repay perusal. 

M. Maeterlinok begins the enquiry by sayi; 
that the problem of the fourth dimension is r 
merely a mathema ioal problem ; it isaprobk 
that affect s our actual life, or at least the high 
regimis of our everyday life,” and that although t 
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“illudve BCieatmo appamtas” wouM make the pro- 
blM seem iii^^ it there is 

coDf^led a “mere question of common «ensa” . 

The theory *of relativity has destroyed the ob- 
jectivity of Time and Space, and as M. IHaeteriinok 
puts it “Space, and Time, its unknowable brodieiv 
are celebi&tiii^ a miraculous espousal to ivhich 
men of g^ipdwill are bidden.'’ This espousal had 
its begrinaing about three centuries ago vriicn it was 
found that many mathematical problems could not 
be solved by refei’enco to Euclidean space of three 
dimensions apd some other hypothesis was ner-essary. 
At last it has come in the shape of the fourth 
dimension. Almost all the leading mathematicians 
aie agieod tliat such a dimension exists. AVliat is 
the fourth dimension? The answer is disappointing 
enough. We ai-e told “When we have said tlmt. we 
do not know pieciscly wliat the fourth dimension 
is we have said almost all that we cjiin leally know 
of it” 

Mathematicians liavo propounded the theory of 
Time-space-continuiim and they say that time is th(' 
fourtli dimension of space. But M. Maeterlinck 
luiostions whether tliis is merely a device to evach^ 
the difficulty. “To attempt to explain Spacx' l)y 
Time, and Time by Space is to seek to explain the 
night by darkness and darkness by the niglit; it is b», 
revolve hopelessly in tlie circle of the anknowable.'* 
And lie shows how to an animal who is accustomed 
only to two dimensions, the thii’d dimension is 
necessarily transt) 0 .sefi in time and is a temix)ral 
plionomonon and not spatial i)henomenon as it is 
to us. 

Analogically, he argues that flie fourth dimen- 
sion which now wo say, is time, may leally bo 
soinetliing more, which wo — beings of tlii*eo dimen- 
siotc—aw utterly incapable of pei'ceiving. In the 
words of M. Maeterlinck, “caught betw'een space 
and time we fall into a sort of cosmic impmse. 
When mathomaticiaiis hike u.s out of space, when 
they come to the ci’itical point, when .sfiaco no 
jonger responds to their invf?stigations they call 
in a fourth ^'a^iable i ; ; it is time that rtistoi-os tlio 
C(|uiiibriuni in their calculations and enables them 
to caiTy them fiuthor, after >yhich they are €5om- 
pelled to j'ecognizo that tijiie is nothing more tlian 
space wliicli lias clianged its name.” And tlic 
melancholy comdusion tlmt M. Maeterlinck anives 
at is tliat it is only a name, a more ac-cessible, 
more human, more tractable, and above all a nioi*e 
recent name for the inexpi’essible unknown, and 
that ‘ it would ]i>erhaps be simpler to declare at 
once what is probably the ultimate tiMith ; that 
eternity, perpetual and umvOTsal simultaneity or 
the eternal present is tlie fourth dimension of 
space and time— that is, the greater unknown of 
two terms which comprise only the unknown.” 

But M. Maeterlinck is not without hojie. We 
may. yet emerge completely from our tenestiial 
envelope, escape from the bondage of the senses Le. 
thi^ dimensions. And on a planet which lias 
still thousands and even millions of years before 
lb we are assured, it is not impossible tliat we 
shall comprehend the reality of the fourth dimension. 
And^then “when at last we have (some to compre- 
hend the fourth ^mendion or are able to make 
use of it, we shall be almost superhuman.” 

,Ch-C.''-- 


The Call Of The Flttpe:— % Kumar 

pp. SI. 

A neatly printed booklet pf thuty-ono pages with 
a <mat*M3teri8tio diawing fro^^^ authoi'-aiiist on 
the eo^eiv the first literary 

attem# of a painter who lias achieved vsomc 
sort Qt .distinction in his owm held. It , raises 
imin the oufsot, a fairly st»ong expectation of 
a pretty-pretty imitatioR-Tagoi’e kind of eomposition 
w'mch, one must - admit, does not tuni out 
to be false when the reader has reached the 
A young gi rl ( '.ailed 8 tmira, “ whom 
the call of the woods and flowers and bwxiks and 
all the orthodox prettinesses of nature, and, abov(' 
all, the attraction of an orphan pariah boy compels 
to leave her home and husband, finds the object of 
her heart in the fluto-calls of an idle, lounging 
I K)y, her chiIdhood’.s friend, and tionies at last to the 
exptjcted and appropriatt^ pocticj end. 

BiLvn.vDVA.rA.. 


Tm: LuiUT OK ExrKiUL.N< e : litf Sir Franrl> 
Yoitughmhnrid. Comtahle 15 s\ 

The liglit of exi»erieiiev‘ tluit we arc given in 
lhi.s book is not th'^ light of cxpovience of <1 
great explorer, but is, shall wo .say. ‘the light tliai 
never was on sea or laud’ I ait in the mind of { 
“British (Mem’.” Wc. in India, aeopiite familiar will 
tins liglit. The RiLssiau l>ogic,, the fTOntier (luestlon 
the awe with which the ‘British Officer’ is roceivot 
by the Native Princes or liy the fronticu' tribes, tin 
uiorai fon-e of the pj-esenee of a few , ‘British 
soldiers in coiitradistinction to a regiment o 
Iiiclian soldiers, are aU lhere. The luilltary ^nilic? 
that is advocated in this book in jiistliicAtion ot ; tln 
high-liandexl Tibetan (‘X)>(4ition— undertaken liec’ausc 
the Tibetans guilty of “even refusiiig h 

jvfdve lottcvs from the Viceroy \Adiilo they won 
sending figonts to the Russians ’ is not worthy o 
a gi’cat man. Sir Francis Younghusliarid r(?v<‘al; 
Jiimself in this look as tlm typical polhical agent 11 
the Native States, a t.x jiical Rritish omcer consciou! 
of hi.s ‘Britishness'-- -a Hgure well known in liKlia 
and (?omes out snialh'r than lie was as a gi*ea 
explorer anil a lover of natural beauty. ^ 

Ghosh's Dj.vnv Fon 1929 : We ha v<‘ rtK^ivei 
a copy of (Thosh's l)iar.\^ for 1929. The publishey.' 
an> to be t*ungratulatcd on the get-ui) of fliis hanclA 
and useful pubJication. ,r xt 


TAMIL 

Bhakti SLvkgah: : Bfi Swami Paramanmui 
Tmnslated ^ H. Ramakrishnath B. A, uw 
pMhJml bp Sri Rmnakrkhm Muff. Mylaporc 
Mddnta, Pp SB^ 7 As. 

A fine timisIatiOH (xf the splendid lectures o 
the Swamiji on Bhakti, Holiness, Fersistenec 
Fearlmness and 8a<;rifice. The bofik may 1)0 .sah 
to be worth its weight in gold if not 111 ore ; 1 
ought to l>e I’cod and practised by evetyon 
interested at least in himaeli if not in the pi’ogres 
and 'w41-being of tlie sodet^t as Avell 

RAlLAurtorAkiSHAD \ Bp Swmki Hama S&tnu 
at the Mnrugananda Prms. TinmJmlh 


33—14 
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The intellfeence and moral fervour of the author 
feirly exhibit themselves in his dioice ofNagammai, 
a Devadasi for his disciple to expound the 
fundamentals of Sankhya, fi^rrna, Onana and 
Nirvana Yogas ; it is perhaps that, ihat has made 
his use of even vulgar allasiouS and expressions 
appear quite natural. 

R. G. N. PiLi^Ai 

mRATHI 

MauauashtuAu axd StXDU Dhauma ; By * Fasu- 
dev/ PublisJier: B.M Joshi Poona. Price M. 5, 

The book takes a resume of past events since 
the advent ijf the Aryans into Imiia and ascribes 
the present deplorable condition of the country to 
the inaptitude, inertnass and want of confidence on 
the part of the present leaders of the Maliarashtra, 
who, instead of being self-reliant and actively 
endeavouring to promote Swadoslii, Boycott, &c. are 
merely hankering after seats in Councils and the 
Assembly; and are thus proving themselves false to 
the high ideal placed before them by their political 
Guru, the late Lokamauya Tilak. 

^ The Rise and Spread of Buddhism: By Dr. P. 
L. Vhidy% M. A., T). Litt Publisher: G. t\ Bhate, 
Principal, Willingdon College. Sangli Pme Be. DH. 

The four lectures on Buddhism delivered by 
Dr, Vaidya to the students of his college under the 
patronage of the Chief of Sangli are piiblislied in 
book-form. The extent of the subject is wide and 
the. lecturer has only touched the fringe of the 
subject m these 1 9 pages. 

. J ^'1 B. V. Ouhvani tvHh a prefice 

by the Gmf of Om lh Price Annas six. 

.A. praiseworthy attempt at inculcating the 
principal. moriU teachings of the Gita upon the 
tender minds of, liigli school students, 

Ricform TV CmvA : Marathi translation of 
F. A. Gile\s OmUsatmi in China by R. N. 
Patkar, B. A. Price Be. 7—4. 

It is a pity that the Marathi translator should 
luave relied, on an English book written by a 
foreigner not with a disinterested view, and 
wilhal antiquated, for disseminating the knowledge 
alK-nit Cliina amongst Marathi readers. The 
IVIfirathi book is printed in 1928, but it gives 
information aliout China only so far as 19 
leaving out the later portion of Chinese history, 
which is an epoch of the highest importance and 
usefulness to the present-day Maratlii I’ea^ers. 

Tales from the Story of Indu : By M, M. 
Joshi. Ibic A.?. 18. 

in.teresting collection of nhort tales from 
Indian history translated from Principi P. T. S. 
Iyengar’s .fS^nglish book of that name. Useful to 
young readers. 

^ Sanoeet Gaxga Lauari : R M. Bhandmrkar. 

Is 

Pundit Jag^nnatoi’s .celebrated classical poem 
Ganaahnm m still .recited in Maratha house- 
holds of ortimdox te Mara&i tnanslation 

m popular SanmJ form is likely to intorest 
readers. The bfe^sketoh of the Sanskrit 
covering ^ over .135 the book contains 

much information IS new. But who can 

believe m these days in the legend tW the 


waters of the Ganges rose several feet high 
the recitation of the poem by the devout po 
himself in order to purify him ? ^ 

, Y. G. Apte 

GUJARATI 

Kankavati : By Jhaver Chmd McyJ^ni print i 
at the Baurashtra Printing Press, Banpv 
illustrated, paper cover, pp. 86 : 184. Price O-B 

. . 

Kankavati means the little pot m whi( 
Kumkum, the red colour, with whioli men ai 
women (except widows) mark their forehead, as 
sign of auspiciousness, is kept. The title apt 
describes the contents of the book, which a 
stories relating to vows taken by married ar 
unmarried girls and women for the attainme: 
of various objects in their life, connubial happines 
birth of a son, etc. Tliis colour pot plays i 
important part in the discharge of her functions 1 
the vow taken, because it is with the colour .co: 
tained in it that she marks the different objec 
of her worship, trees, little girls, married womi 
etc. The veiy comprehensive Introduction eonti 
buted to it by Mi\ Meghani reviews the literatu 
of vows of different countries of the w'-orid includir 
Japan^ and' besides being an interesting review 
a unique one of its Kind in our literature, 
is a most valuable and informaiive work. 

SoRATHi Bahahvatia, Part II : By Jhaver Chat 
Meghani, printed at the Sanrashtra Press. Banpt* 
pp. 208. Paper cover : Price Be. 1. (1928). 

The fii*st part of this work— the Robin Hooi 
of Kathiawad vre have noticed already. The secoi 
part in everyway keeps up the Jiigh level of i 
predeocissor. It handles the ■lite-history ai 
adventures of free-booters, Jogidas Khiiuian (181 
1820 A.D.), Jodho Manek 1858-1 8b7) and Jest 
Vejaii (1473-1494). The fii-st i trailed the **lb 
Roy of Kathiawad. The stories are very stirring 
told and the innermost meaning of such liv 
of adventure and the romance lying behind the 
effectively brought out. Mr. Meghani promises 
review of the literatures of Hie w'orld on tl 
subject, and it should prove gi-eatly interestin 
We have no doubt about it 

KmiAR Dharm, a brochure by Mavji Bamji Slin 
as to how young boys should behave, w^ould 
found useful by teachers and parents. 

Simple pieces of Advice, Part III : By Maga 
m Smntarbhni Pitel, pnnted. at the Prajabandl 
J^fUittg Works, Ahmedabad, cloth bound. I 
239. Price Rs. 8, (1927). 

This is a very interesting book, useful for lig 
reading and at4he same time useful for inculcati< 
of correct pnnciples of conduct The short stori 
illustrating the principles are taken from all ov 
the wciid and thus the ‘range of selections’ h 
been very wide, adding, to the utility of the. book. 

The Mahabharat in seven parts (price I 
36), puWished b.v. the Society for encouragement 
ch^p literature is an achievement of no mei 
ordei* so far as the getrup, the correctness of t' 
tranmtion and the price are ocmcemed lookii 
to the fact that it is finely illustrate. We eo 
grafuJato^Swami Akhandanand on this performanc 
But for ms zeal and application this translath 
would not have been published. 

K M. J. 



A fter a long spell of scepticism, born of To-day science has offered us facilito 
science which is naturally concerned that bring the human races outwardly close 

with the process of creation, not with to one another, yet curiously enough it is 

its origin or value, there seems to' have set our religions that impiously maintain the 

in a favourabfe reaction in the modern mind inner barriers that separate and often 

towards religion. In consequence of this a antagonize nations and peoples,— “their 

large section of men have become ready to respective votaries not even hesitating bias- 

surrender themselves, with unreasoning impe- phemously to take God’s own name to 

tiiousity, to the rigid grip of creeds that had humiliate cr mortally injure their fellow- 

their genesis in the history of a remote past beings who happen to belong to a different 

with its limited range of knowledge. It is community. And it is • igh time for us to 

also having upon other minds the contrary know how much more important it is, in the 

effect of discrediting religion altogether, present age, to be able to understand the 

arousing against it suspicion, if not contempt, fundamental truths of all religions and realize 

We have seen in our own countiy a their essential unity, thus clearing the way 

recrudescence of the blind faith that makes no for a world-wide spiritual comradeship, than 

discrimination between the spiritual signifi- to preach some special religion of our own, 

cance of a religion and its outer crust that wdth all its historical limitations, 

not only obscures it, but gives it a material- The evils that have followed in the wake 
istic grossness of structure. Men who follow of the present meetings of the races— the evils 

such path of indiscriminate acceptance, go of political and economic exploitation— should 

to the length of defending their position by not find in the religious organizations, allies 

a philosophy accoixling to w^hicli all concep- for the creation of dissensions that are truly 

tioiis and representations of the infinite irreligious. We must give heed to the call 

have a uniform value, being all equally in- of the present age which urges us to train 
adequate or irrelevant. Such sophistry makes our mind not merely into a passive tolerance, 

it lazily easy for us to confine our devotion but into an active understanding of the 

within the boundaries of our own sect, and religions which are not ours, which but 

unthinkingly allow our minds to , confuse cus- differently emphasize some particular phase 

toms that are inert, wdth the wisdom that of truth, some special process of spiritual 
has eternal dynamic force. It is a symptom of realization. 

our egotism, that proudly confines our religion There are those who have the imperialistic 
to the accident of our own birth and. tendency of mind which leads them to believe 
history, and thus renders it inhospitable, that their own religion has the sole right to 

and a source of endless strife. Such a reli- bring the whole human world under its un» 

gious attitude of mind is the greatest calamity, disputed dominance. They dieam of a unity 
specially in the present age, for the peace and which is the . unity of utter solitude, of 
welfare of man. absolute bareness, the uhity of a desert But 

Sectarianism is materialistic. It ever the unity which is at the root of 

tries to build its tower of triumph with its creation, oomprehenda the countless many, 

uumerical strength, temporal power and and gives them the rhythm of kinship, 

external observances. It breeds in the minds Monotony is dea$, life is a harmony of 
of its members a jealons mse of separateness vari^ notes, 

that gives rise to conflJete more deadly than T&e truth ifbieSit k iippersonal is science, 
conflicts of wordly intc^eSfe, It is , a worse tha.|>iith to 

enemy of the truth of reHitinn atooism^ , of U8,*Hib6 Sm path of reason that has no 

for sectarianism proudfy appropriatto individual variedness. The 4uth which is 

own share the b€^ portion of the homage univmal and at the same time supremely 
that we bring to out God. personal is Gdd, and tte lead to Him 
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are not one, but are manifold aeeording to the 
differences in our personality. The know- 
ledge about this personal truth can never 
be solely through reason, but must be mostly 
through .sympathy ; to kiiow it perfectly is 
the same as to be intimately related to it. 

The personal relationship, in order to be 
real, has to seek out its own special path 
and hnd its idioihatio express^^^^^^^ in the 
in(?(iium of its own language. But, generally 
speaking, in the name of religion our minds 
are moulded according to the one unifonu. 
sectarian standard prevalent in our own 
community; TJjerefore, with the exeeptioji 
of‘ those wlio have rare spiritual gifts, tlu' 
generality: of men, without their knowing it, 
are godless. Tliey are pious, but not 
religious ; they have not the courage 
of faith, but tlie liabit of conformity. Let 
me repeat here wh«t I have said else- 
Avheio, that “religion, ^kc poetry is not a 
mere idea, but it is expression. The self- 
expression of God is in the endless variedness 
iir creati' n, and our attitude towards the 
Tniinite Being must also in its expression 
have a variedness of individuality, ceaseless 
and unending. Those sects wliicli jealously 
build their boundaj’ies with too rigid creeds 
excluding all spontaneous niovcmeiit of tlie 
living spirit may keep hoarded tlieii’ theology, 
but they kill religion, 


When religion is in the complete posses- 
sion of the sect and is made smooth to ttie 
level of the monotonous average, it becomes 
correct and comfortable, but loses the living 
modulations of art. For art is the expression 
of the universal through the individual, and 
reh’gioii in its outer aspect is the art of the 
human soul. 

Eeligion is the expression of human 
aspirations seeking the fundamental unity of 
truth in the divine person of God. Whereas 
sectarianism uses religion itself to create 
disunion among men, sharpening its sword 
for the killing of brothers as a part of the 
ritual of tlio Father’s worship. Sectarianism 
is the dangerous form of worldlines.s that 
elaim.s exclusive right to spiritual illumina- 
tion within its own narrow enclosure, and 
in the name of God refuses recognition to 
(iod himself wliere He is for all. 

The histoiy of man is the history of the 
building up of a human universe, as has 
been proved by the fact that eveiythin^ 
great in liumair activity inevitably, belong? 
to all humanity. And wo may be sure tha 
all our religious experiences and expression; 
arc building uj) from th(3 depth of the age 
one great continent of ]‘eligions on whicl 
man’s soul is to win its prosperity throiigl 
the ujiivorsal commerce of spiritual life. 



TM Farm-bouse^-rby Ethelbert White 




By BEXARSIDAS CHATITRYEDI 


Indian Settlement in Tanganyika The Land Ordinance oi 1923 and reflations 

1 .. i. TA 1 framed thereundei- define and regulate the 

l\fr. , K. Boal writes troni l)ai‘-es-Salaam tenure of land. Under this Ordinance tlie 


“That, India has, for tlie last two decades, 
been in need of Colonies foi' the emigration 
of her sons, is a fact about which there are 
no two opinions. But unfortunately she has 
not been able to get even one for reasons 
best known to the world. Thos(.v few who 
liave, by irony' of fate, happened to leave 
liomes, are scattered and far-ilung in British 
colonies, dependencies and protectorates such 
as Kenya, Fiji, British Guiana, Nyassaland 
etc., where they are subjected to maltreatment 
and whore new plans arc being designed to 
uproot their existence by slow but steady 
lu’ocess. These heltdess people need protec- 
tion of that kind which Japs in Konya or 
Uganda can expect and get from Japan. But 
such i)roteetion India can guarantee only when 


whole of the lands within the teiTitory are 
declared to be public lands, but validity of 
any title to land or interest therein lawfully 
acquired before the date of the Ordinance is 
not affected thereby. A title to the use and 
occupation of land is termed a right of 
occupancy, whicli may be for any dGfinit(‘ 
term not exceeiling ninety-iiine years. When 
a non-native desires a right of occupancy in 
respect of public land, the rent to be 
charged in the first instance is determined 
by public auction subject to a reverse or 
upset rent. The initial rent is revisable every 
thirty-throe years. As a rule, the area to be 
granted for agricultimil and pastoral puiq^oses 
Avill not exceed 5,000 acres. The upset rent 
varies for different localities, the minimum 


slje has become free like Japan. Until then, 
we have got to be content with our present 
lots, making best use of the means tlmt are 
accessible to us. 

Doors of South Africa are already closed 
to •.Indians: Kenya has no room for more 
ludiau immigrants : same is the case’ 
with Rhodesia ^ and . Nyassaland, The , 
only territory: where ; Indians arc legally 
entitled to claim . ‘Equality of status ’ ’ is 
'Lmganyika, the full descripfibns of winch , 
wQi’o contained in my lotto which ; 
in the September issue, of 3Meni Eemm\ - 
In that letter I pointed out that the Tesources 
of' the country are enornious and emphasized 
that Indian capitalists ^are needed to exploit, 
them side by side with Europeaai settlers; In 
this letter I desire to give some mformatipn. ^ 
regarding lahd. as I know, iio capitalist woukL 
like k) be led into believing this ur that 
unless he has firsibhaaii knowledge ; acquired 
through some reliable sources. .. -.Iv 


being fifty cents of a shilling per acre per . 
annum. The occupier has to iindei*take obli- 
gation>s as to cultivation, fencing or develop- 
ment according to the use to be made of the 
land. By a Bill enacted last year , the 
Govenit7r is empowered to acquire Ipd for 
public purposes, on paying. vSuch consideratipn 
: or compensation as may be agreed or 

- determined under the provisions^ of the 
Ordinance* Provision is mad© , for compen- 
: sation td. owners . and for disputes as to 

: compensation and title to be settled by the 

■, High Court. Compensatton will, ho weyei\ 
not be payabfc in respect of unoocupied 
'' landw/ ,, , ^ 

' Every Indian boat that airives here 
; brings in" a number of clerks and the result 
% of this is that even graduates arc available 
lobaHy' for the posts of fourth grade clerkship 
aU Ste 150 peiimonl^^ when artisans' 

^ had im fee. sent ^ also gone. 

Many clerks and artisans are found to be 
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without employment. The uumfe^ of pet^ 
shop-keepers is also on the increase, and 
though it is true that most of the trade of 
the country is in the hands of the Indians, 
nevertheless they are poor and unhappy 
owing to such keen among 

themselves as would leave no margin of profits 
for themselves, and in some cases they are 
forced into bankruptey. This clearly suggests 
that neither derks and artisans nor petty 
merchants are roquired in Tanganyika The 
comitry wants ' capitalists who can take them- 
selves to agriculture and farming, which are 
the real sources of its wealth.” 


Mr. Andrews’ Trip to the West India 

Mr. C. F. Andrews writes from Geneva : — 

“I cannot tell you how anxiously I am lookinj? 
foiyard to my visit to Trinidad and British 
(hnana. As you know, it is pmcticalJy the only 
part of the world w^hero Indians are residini? to 
which I have not already gone and in wdiich I am 
not already known. I feel also that it is a hopeful 
part of the wnrid if the riglit solution can be found 
for the diliicullies tliat are there. I have placed the 
whole stress upon the necessity of a convenient and 
frequent steamei* service which should caiTy inter- 
mediate passengers, each family having a small 
cabin for themselves and not being obliged to 
sleep and lie on the open deck. Such steamers, 
if they came by yvay or Natal and Mauritius to 
Madras and Calcutta, could do a great deal to link 
aH these groups of Indian people together and there 
might be quite a frequent coming and going of men 
and women and families which 'would keep India 
in touch with her own Indian cxilonies ovei-seas 
and keep Indians overseas in touch -with the 
motherland itself.” 

Mr. Andrews has hit upon the right point 
and if his suggestion is carried out, there 
can be no doubt that it will establish closer 
relations between India and her children in 
the West Indies. 

Continuing Mr. Andrews says;— 

“I am going to stay in America for a short time 
in order to study, very carefully indeed, the Negro 
problem before going forward to British Guiana. 
As you know, I am profoundly interested not only 
in IndianB abroad, but also m Africans, and though 
Ammoa in certain I'espects, such as lynching, has 
treated the Negro most cruelly, yet in one respect 
America does deserve credit for the facilities 
of education which have been offered to the Negro 
population. I want to see how high the African 
Negro can.iroe in ihe eductational scala” 

We shall wait with considerable intent 
to read the experiences and conclusions of 
Mr. Andrews regarding Ms tri|) to America 
and the West Indiea 


Nows froin TrinhM 

Reverend C. D. Lalla writes : 

‘‘My deepisf lamented brother Parman^^^ Pan^t 
died some time ago and about haira d 
distinguish^ l^ders^Babu Lai &ngh, Aodhya 
Pandit Babu Boodoo Bmgh, Kaza Abdul Azi^, 
Balm Ram Prasad Singh and others have this^ year 
preceded me to their sphere pi eternal rest ana 
rewards. 1 feel most lonely Avithout ttoe veteran 
coUeagnes, who were all engaged with me m the 
national cause of overseas East Indians. Althoiigh 
departed, they have left, the younger generations 
a memory of becoming inspiration and exemplary 
service, which will ever lead and guide them to 
a life of equal distinction and usefulness. 

I have just heard from Sadhup Andrews, vho 
has planned to come to us in February 1929, while 
on his w^ay to British Guiana, where he will study 
the colonization problems. He hopes to stay at 
our home for a week, meeting our nroinuient 
people and studying local conditions at clc^e range 
out here. Can you and Mrs. Naidu also join 
him?” 

The Late Pandit Parmanand 

Here is a brief life-sketch of Pandit 
Parmanand whose death is .announced by 
Rev. Lalla in his letter quoted above. 

Pandit Parmanand w^as born at Neajipoor. Arrah, 
India, in the year 1>^64. His father was a Brahnmn, 
and as such he was highly respected and 
by his followers and friends. 1 ho son having beem 
born in such an influential home, the, 
his education and subsequent training loi p e 
priesthood oc'cupied at an early dale the 
of his parents. Consequently, at the age m 
years he was placed in the care of 1”® ^ 

person who w^as thoroughly versed in Hindi and 
w^as also regarded as an excellent teadier. 
pleting his primary course under his 
entered the Ballier i?) Public School, an ™\dution 
then establish^ for the training of 
Hindu children for the Pandits. 
the lad made great progress .in all the ainerrm 
branches of study, and especially distinguisnea 

himself in Astrology. . 

His parents were desiroxie that their boy shoum 
receive the best education then obtainable 
sSidhim to Benares, a pla^:© 

sacred literature in the whole.of India. He was 

admitted as a special student, in one.ot 
tutions, being much more advanced intelleotumJy 
than the ordinaiT students thgi 
In course of time he 

His firsf^mk in public was to fidve a lecture 

bn religious knowledge before ^ audi^c^. com- 
prising some of the learned Pandits m Inm^ He 
p^onned that task with great Credit and 
and at the cohtduto 6f .the lecture was highly 
commended by ev^ section of the ^sembly. ^ Jm, 
keeping with the dustom of he travelled 

extenmveiy in India, vistting th^e Rawed nvere, 
cities, and shrines, thus considerably adding w nls 
knowlec^ from the world around mm. 

Me his .native land and came to 
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British dtuana, fttid settled at that place for a few 
yeafs ; and tlieri. later, arrived at Wnidad, and 
made this Island his home. As a Pandit 
he was highly respected, and his induenoe among 
the Hindus was above that of the ordinary men of 
his Cidling. He had several cocoa estates, and 
had a stake in the Colony. He was a 
member of the Agricultural Society of Trinidad. 
He served also on the Executive Committee of the 
East Indian National Congress of Trinidad, where 
his views carrifed gi*eat weight Tn politics he 
belonged to the ‘‘Moderate” party. He liad a large 
and broad mind ; very hospitable and enteitaining, 
and especially kind to the weak and helpless of 
his own race, -and to that of the Colony in general. 
He oooupied the disrnilied position of the President 
of the Congress, and was very popular and highly 
regarded by all the members of diat organization. 


The Report of the Agent of the Government 
of India in Malaya for 1927 

An esteemed correspondent writes : 

■Rfio Sahib Snbbaya Naidu, the Indian Agent in 
Malaya has published his annual report for the 
yw 1027. The report seems to he a book full of 
old ehronicles of events in the Indian labour world 
in Malaya together with some of his pf^rsonal opi- 
nions on the labour questions. He has to say 
much of the difficulties endured, by the laboui'ers 
but no solutions to such difficulties were ever found 
except his mere assurance that “every possible help 
was rendered” by him, A cle<ar narration of such 
lielps rendered by hitn would have added to the 
wort h of the report. The report, I regret to obseTwe, 
seems to me something like a third man’s petition 
for favours for the labourers. The following are 
some of the hardships falling to the lot of the 
Indian Estate labourers in Malaya aceoHing to 
the Agent’s report. Says the Agent ; “No lady 
Health officer at p]*esent hoards the ships along with 
the port health staff ; and in the interests of female 
pa-^sengers it would be better if the authorities 
here would eonsider the desirability of depute 
ing a lady health officer to board the incoming 
steamers from India ” Did the Agent take any steps 
to get this inconvenience to lady passengera 
removed ? 

He continues : 

“In some of the Estates visited by me, complaints 
were made about the difficulty of the tasks set up 
especially in slit pit digging. Failure to come up 
to. the prescrihei task on any day entitled half name 
or half wage both for men and for women irrespec- 
tive of the number of hours worked by the 
labourers. The reduction in wages does not seem 
to be legal, as it amounts , to an infli(;tion of fine 
for unsatisfactory work and has evoked complaints 
from labourers. Ruch cases of hardship were taken 
to the notice of the Officers of the Labour Depart- 
ment” * 

I am afraid it will not suffice to receive 
such complaints from the labourers and 
pass them on to tbe labour Departeient 
I think that Agent hae not only to 
force the Labour Depart the 


reasons of such complaiuts,: but also to work 
hand in hand with the Labotir Department 
to see that such grievances are remorea earlier. 
Continuing the Agent says : 

‘‘The estate povision shop-ke'^pers devour a 
good slice <»f the labo *rers’ poor eamings, in spite 
or controlled prices. On most of the w^-^mamalfed 
estates, rice is advanced at cost price or at a slight 
imrmn of profits. The practice of allowing estate 
clerks or conductors, tindals or mandors to run 
estate ‘Kadais’ seems to be still prevalent in some 
places and it is hoped it will be discouraged as far 
as possible.” 

Isn’t it possible for the Agent to bring 
effective pressure on estates employing Indian 
Labour so as to compel them to arrange 
for the distribution of rice and other things 
at cost price or with the addition of a 
little profit ? 

Then the Agent says that tho labourers 
are victims to heavy toddy-drinking and 
even those who do not touch toddy in India 
become habituated to use it on arrival in 
Malaya. “Toddy shops are established close to 
the labourers’ lines in almost all big estates” 
he says, and I wonder whether it is impossible 
for the Ager-t to remove this scandal that 
leaves the poor labourers penniless even after 
years of labour in rubber estates. He also 
specifies a certain district where the labourers 
drink less toddy and asks the labourers of 
other districts to follow this example. The 
Agent says that in spite of his many attempts 
and actions the health position of the labour 
classes remains far from being satisfactory. 
One would like to know the exact nature of 
such attempts from his report but un- 
fortunately it is silent on this subject. 

In this connection tho Malay Mail which 
is edited by an eminent journalist in the 
Peninsula writes ; , “He (the Agent) must 
exercise the functions of a Consul in that he 
must guard and further by every fair means 
the interest of every Indian subject in the 
Peninsula.” Unfortunately the Agent had 
to say nothing in the report on the conditions 
of Bengalis^ Panjabis, MAhrattas and other 
peoples of Hindustan who also fairly come 
under the name of the Indian Community. 
The report should have dealt on all aspects 
of Indian life in the Peninsula instead of 
naTrowly confining itself to the mere labour 
question, ^ 

we hope that our Agent will bring 
out a more detsdled report for the year 1928 ?” 

JSTe have not read the report for the year 
1927 personally and therefore we cannot say 
anything about it 
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' Froto the quotations we can ouly infer 
that the staltus of our Agent in Malaya is 
’ not as high as it ought to be. fault lies 
mostly with the 0ovei‘nment of India for 
reducing the position of the Agent to that of 
a helpless adviser to the Gommissioner of 
V labpnr in the Colony. 

Ileed Uf a Central in Fiji 

Inlands 

A coi*respondent of the Pacific Press 
of Suva has put forward some timely sugges- 
tions .before the Indian people in those 
Islands, llere are some extracts from the 
letter:*— 

At the piesent tiiiK' there are cerhiin non-politital 
Indian ' movements in Fiji, each doing: their 
humble best in a iiobuloiis manner to voice their 
needs and Tninister to the weal of their compatriots. 
But Whal appears to be wanted is co-operation, 

. organization, aful united action based on a thorough 
understanding of the pros and C'ons of any matter 
at issue. 

In spite of published statistics, it appears tliat 
IhdiaiLs in Fiji already outnumber tlie native m('o, 
and it is only to be expected that this large propor- 
tion of our population should have adequate repre- 
sentation, in Older that they may imp all possible 
benefits which vSliould come to tjiem as law-abiding 
♦ subjects of a British Colony. 

By establishing an Indian Council, say in Suva, 
members could meet and discuss their problems, 
lectures could bo given by those versed in Indian 
attairs, vernaculiu’ literature could be available, and 
evon study classes could be held with a view to 
enlighten and instruct the younger portion of the 
community in sociological subjects. 

I.—Saxitation 

An inspection of some of the Indian villages in 
. Fiji would show the need of a good clean up of 
their dwellings—painting, repairs, etc.— and the 
immediate sunnundings could be improved by a 
little gardening, at wliich most Indians are adepts. 
Also, many of their lands could be cleared of 
rubbish and the guUeys and drains cleansed with 
, wter. 

n.— Em. CATION 

Much moi*e might be done for the education of 
■ the boys and girls of the Indian community in 
Fiji. Beyond the schools now in existence in rural 
centres, facilities could be afforded whereby Indian 
cMdren living in scattered districts could have 
eaucational literatiire. etc., placed in their homes. 
In every bassaar in India, for a few pice pioture- 
boqks am vernacular leaflets can be purchased by 
which the ohJldren can learn to read and understand. 
If the majority of the parents here are illiterate 
themselves, how can it be expected that the children 
will be instructed until they are old enough to 
travel to a centre where there are schools? With 
this also could be coupled increased attention in 
. the way of medical attendance for these remote 
districts. 


A committee could also be formed to look i 
those mattei’s as they are of vital moment to 
Indian community now and will be increasiB 
so in the future. 

Ill— PaOPAGANlIA 

It would be helpful if meetings of an instnic 
and educational character were conducted 
different mral centres, from time to time, to 
listen Indians as to their bodily, mental and sj 
tual welfare. As production at their hands increa 
they might bo instructed in commercial matt 
and the principles of co-opeiation and enterp; 
inoulcatexl by those of their number who are ir 
expert in the respective pursuits. 

Why is it that, at present, Indians in Fiji con 
themselves either to farming, motor driving, tai 
ing or dhobi-ing *? In India they show themse 
to be past-masters at weaving, brass-work, cml 
dering, mat-making, etc., which, if developed 
Fiji, might i;)ossibly a^d to the exports of the Isl 
by finding a ready market abroad. Why sh( 
Indian lirassware on sale in Suva be imported t 
Calcutta ? . Novelties made by Indians here wo 
sell to oiir visitors quite as readily as do tl 
made by Samoans or Fijians. 

We entirely agree with the \'i(}ws of 
correspondent and we feel that the time 
now arrived when our people jn Fiji sho 
organize a Fiji Indian National Congress 
the lines of East African Indian Natig 
Congress. At present their activities 
limited to social and educational work oi 
Now they must widen them and incl 
economic and political work also. The C 
gross should, of conr.se, be a noii-comniii 
body including among its members Him 
Mohammedans and Christians. Nothing * 
remove communal prejudices more effecth 
than working in sucli an orgaiiization t 
people of different castes, creeds and religi 

Overseas Special Numbers of the Vishal-Bhar 
and the Modern Review 

The August number of VishaUBhi 
will be entirely devoted to the problem; 
Indians Ovei-seas and will contain arti 
from several distinguished compatriots 
ours living abroad. We are asking tl 
writers to write for this number and s 
their article by the end of June at the la 
If our appeal finds a good response 
shall request the Editor of the Moc 

Bevietv to devote one nnmber—preferi 
the September niimber~-for our cause, 
•are thinking of getting special oven 
lumbers of a Gujarati and a Tamil magai 
also published simultaneously. The Ed 
of the Namhetan (a Gujarati journal 
Calcutta) has promised to give our prop 
a sympathetic consideration and we; s 
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be obliged if a Tamil journal does the same. 
Of •course, copies of the articles received 
from the colonies will be supplied to these 
journals free of cost. Tamil, Hindi, Gujarati 
and English are the four principal languages 
spoken by our countrymen abroad and the 
publication of special overseas numbers in 
these languages will no doubt give our 
colonial friends a fine opportunity to put 
their case before the Indian public. It is 
to be hoped that they will not fail to utilize 
this opportunity to the utmost. Articles 
on social, educational, religious and political 
condition of Indians abroad will be quite 
welcome. Photographs of Indian life in 
the different colonies may also be sent to 
us to 91 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 



The Late Pandit Parmanand 


The Second AlUMalayan Indian National 
Conference 

The second All-Malayan Indian National 
Conference held its sessions in Ipoh (F. M. 
S.) under the presidentship of the Hon. 
Mr. S. Teerasaray, Member of the Federal 
Council, during the Christmas week in 
December last This Conference is something like 
what the South Af rican Indian National Congiess 
is for South African Indians, Although this 
year the sessions were not as successful a.s last 
year the Couference was attended by a large 
number of delegates from all parts of the 
Malaya Peninsula. 

The Hon. Mr. 8. Veerasamy, in a brief 
but eloquent speech, dwelt on the various 
sides of Indian life in Malaya and laid 
special emphasis on the labourers’ question. 
The middle-class and 'upper class, he said, 

34-15 



Mr. S. Veerasamy 

were capable of looking after 'themselves, but 
the labourer needed the support of Indian 
leaders. Mr. Veerasamy then touchingly 
appealed to his countrymen in the Peninsula 
to pay all attention to protect the honour 
of Indian w^omanhood which, the speaker said 
was at stake, in many ways. 

The Conference sat but for a day, during 
which period all the business was over. 
A number of resolutions were passed in the 
interests of the Indian community including 
one to the effect of starting an English 
daily newspaper to protect Indian interests. 
Another resolution was that the varions 
Indian institutioiiB throughout the Province 
should start social reform work. 

Non*(k»mmuna} ChilM of Indians In the Colonies 

We have seen the great harm done to 
India by communal organizations meddling 
themselves in the political affairs of the 
couni^, but we have not yet realized that 
this communaMsm may do considerable 
mischief if it is exported to the Colonies. 
In ftict, it has already crossed the Indian 
Ocean and from time to time we have heard 
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Bhartiya-Mitra Mandli, Laiitoka (Fiji) Standing :-Syt. Yamunadas, Syt. Madlioji, Syt, Oanpaiain. 
Syt. Bam Samujh, Syt. Muslii Prasad (sei^reUiry) Sitting : Syt. Kaniari, Doc‘U)r (K^pal, 
Ban'ister Shivabhai Patel, Syt. Hiralal vSotlx, Syt. Kottliiigam Pillai, Saiyad Dildar Ali Shah 


how it has disturbed the peaee of our friends 
in the distant islands of the Paciiic. It is 
fortunate that our colonial friends understand 
tlic gravity of the situation and they have 
begun to guai'd themselves against this wave 
of communaBsm. We congratulate our friends 
in Lautoka (Fiji) for establishing 

a non-communal Indian Club known a.s 
Bhartiya-Mitra-Mandli. It has among its 
members, Arya-samajists, Sanatanists, Maham- 
madans and Christians, Syt Hiralal Seth is the 
organizer of this club and it is conducting 
a girls’ school in the town. A photograph 
of the members of the club is reproduced 
here. 

Indian Workers’ Congress in Soiilh Africa 

The first Conference of the Indian workers 
in South Africa was held under the presi- 
dentship of Advocate Albert Christopher at 
the Town Hall in Durban on 1st December, 


1928. The Conference was opened by Eighi 
Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri wlu) deli- 
vered a impassioned siiee'cli for tlie bettermeiil 
of the condition of the Indian workers in the 
Union. Mr. Sorabjee Rustomjee was tiu 
President of the Reception Committee. Foi 
want of space we liavoto leave out the proceed- 
ings of this Conference, but we shall refei 
to them ill our notes next month. 


A Mission to Greater India 


gwami Mangalanand Puri who has alread; 
been to East and South Africa and Mauritiu 
as a missionary of the Vedic religion ha 
now proceeded to Siugapore with tw 
Brahtnacharies, Syt. Dhareswar and Yijayapa 
Singh. He will visit Siam, Sumatra, Javj 
and Bali Islands. 
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Indian Workers’ Coiijri^ss in South Afiiea 





Mrs. Sarolini Naidti in 
America 

In lier card of New 
Year greetings to The 
Modern Review, sent 
from Quebec, Srimati 
Sarojin i Naidu writes : 
“I am receiving very 
splendid receptions and 
response everywhere 
in U. S. A. and 
Canada.^’ The kind of 
impression produced 
by her presence and 
speeches in America 
may bo gathered 

from the eulogistic 
remarks of Unity of 
Chicago, which ob- 
serves that “the 
presence in America 
of Mme. Naidu, of 

India, the friend and 
colleague of Mahatma 
Gandhi, is an occa- 
sion of profound 

congratulation. Her 
noble person should 
be seen and her 

<?lociuent speech heard 
in every comer of 
the land.” “In herself,” 
it continues, 

she is one of the gretit 
women of the world. 
She radiates a power of 
intellectt and spirit which 
marks her immediately 
as one of the supreme 
leadei-s of our time. But 
it is as an Indian, a 
representative^ of her 
stricken, yet unebnouer- 
able country, that she is 
chiefly important, and 
w^ould, we are sure, be 
recognized and heeded. 
Amonff her own country- 



one of their greate 
poets, a singer of tl 
songs of a people f 
liberty and peace. SI 
is also tnisted ai 
followed as a statesraj 
who in 1925-26 w. 
raised to the highc 
national office in h 
land as President of 
All-India Congress 
that year. Nobly boi 
highly cultuicd, uttei 
consecrated, dowered wi 
supreme gifts of intelJ( 
and will, she stands 
the forefront of Indii 
life as defender of 1 
l)eople’s rights and oha: 
inon of their larg 
destiny. To Ainer: 
she has now come 
bear witness to the tin 
about India, so sac 
maligned and, therefc 
misunderstood, and 
plead her wiuse bet 
the tribunal of an 
structcd and awakei 
ljublic opinion. Un 
salutes Mmc. Naidu w 
humble admi ration, 
welcomes her to 1 
country which ne 
only to be taught 
order to he won. 
have knowm in th 
United States the stini^ 
for liberty. "We poss 
the high tradition 
blood and treasure be 
teousJy spent for rel< 
fniin tyranny. In 
pride we may 1 
gi-own callous, and 
our prosperity sel 
But the neaii of 
nation still beats ; 
to its ideaJs. "We k 
of no one better equii 
to reach that heart 
power of thought 
speech than Mme. Ne 
jUnerica will leap to 
when she finds audiei 
A photograph 
Mrs. Naidu, takei 
America, is re] 
duced in this issu 
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Recognition in America of Two Sens of India 

It is creditable not only to tho small 
Indian community in America, but also to 
India, that two of her sons, Dr. Sankar Abaji 
Bisey from Maharashtra, and Dr. Taraknath 
Das of Bengal, ai’e mentioned in the Who's 
Who in America, just out of press, a standard 
annual compilation of “Americans or those 
who are so prominently identified with 
American affairs as to be subjects of wide 
inquiry or discussion in the United States” 
for ‘some conspicuous achievement, something 
out of the ordinary, something which 
distinguishes them from the vast majority of 
their contemporaries.” 

“Not a single sketch in Who's Who in 
America," emphasize the editors of the 
publication, “has been paid for, and none 
can be paid for.” 

We reproduce from Who's Who the 
following account of Dr. Bisey and Dr. Das : 

Bisey. SaxivAU Abaji, Inventor, Born Bombay. 
India, April 29, 1807 ; son of Abaji ^ Balv^t and 
Nanibai (Diirvey) ; educjated, High School Bombay ; 
passed m itriculation exam. 1888 ; married Sushila 


American Beslin Co., New York, 1918, estabfi^ed 
1920, Bisey Ideal Type-caster Cpmration nf 
which he is Dii-ector and Technic^ expert ; 
Director American Boslin Corporation. M p 
“The Edison of India” for inventions of ; ^ngle 
and multiple type-coasting machines, and m Ohemis- 
try for water soluble non-irntating and^ non- 

g iisonous iodine, known as Atomidine and _^Beslin. 

on. Follow Society of Bcience Letters and . Arts, 
London, and Institute of Inventors, N. Y. Member 
of Society of Engineers, Ijohdon,; Hintet^. 
Association of America, India Society, N. Y. 
Awarded gold medal Court Exhibition, London, 
1901 ; presented M'ith congralulatoiy address on 
60th birthday by various scientific societies of 
India and United States, also confcmng Hon. 
DegreewS of D.Sc. ; and Ph.l). ; Home, 1 1 South 8lli 
Ave„ Mt. Vernon ; office room 90ii 119 W. 5701 
St., New York. 



Dr. Sankar Abaji Bisey 


Karnik of Alibag, Bombay, February 22, 1893 ; 
children—Sonubai (Mrs. Laxum^ 

Pra^n), Madhu, Reginald, Pramila. Came to 
U. S. 1916. First Nateali^tiou jwrg ' obta^^ 
In Government service in India 1889-98. As^,tne 
“Pioneer Hindu Inventor” worked upon inyentions 
in England 1899-1915 ; later General Man^^ 
Tata-Bisey InvenfionB Syniicate London ; organized 


Di*. Taraknath Das 

- Das, TAUAJOTAm;' Author Publi^^^^ born neai* 
C^cutta, India, June 15, 1884 ; soil pt Kalimotai 
and Birai Mohini (Bose). Prep. _ India, 

NqrMrich University, Vt., A.B. Lmverstty of 
Wash., 1910 ; A.M., 1911 ; student Universi^ ^of 
California and University of Berlin ; Ph.D., 
Georgetown University, 1924 ; manned Mrs. Maiy 
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Keating’ Monse of K. Y. City. 1924 ; came to U. S., 
19f'6, natumlized citizen 1914 ; mem.. Am. Soc. 
International Ijaw. Hindu Religion ; author. Is 
Japan a Menace to Asia V 1917 ; India in World 
Politick^, 1928 ; Sovei'eign Rights of Indian Prin ces, 
1924 ; British Expansion in Tibet, 1927 ; Home, 
102 West 75th St, NY. 


Curtis Williford Reese 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese of America, President 
of Lombard College, whose ‘‘Humanist Ser- 
mons” was reviewed in the last issue of The 
Modern Review by Babu Mahes Chandra 
Ghosh, has come to India as one of the 
delegates of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to the centenary celebration of the 
Brahmo Samaj. He studied at Mai*s Hill 
College and in 1910 received the degree of 
Th. G. at the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Louisville, Ky. Further study 
was at Ewing College, Ewing, 111., which gave 


Unitarian church in Alton, III, in 1913. 
191.5 he went to the church in Des Moir 
Iowa, where he remained until Sept. 
1919, when lie became secretary of 
Western Unitarian Conference, >vith he; 
quarters in Chicago, a position which 
now holds. Ho is dean of Abraham Line 
Center, Chicago, and has always been act 
in social work. At Des Moines he arbitra 
two railroad strikes and was father of 
Iowa State Housing law. In Alton he 
active in ridding the community of gam 
houses and brothels. Dr. Reese was given 
honorary degree of I). 1). by Meadville Th 
logical School, Chicago in 1927. He i 
director of tlu? American Unitarian Asso( 
tion, Meadville Theological School and Ui 
Publishing Company, the last two of Chici 
He is also oxocutivo chairman and l(‘ad 
spirit in the National Federation of Religi 
Liberals. Dr. Reese is chairman of 
Unitarian General Conference for 1929, wl 


him his Ph. B. in 1911. His first church will probably meet in Chicago this y 

, This is an important commission from 

denomination. 


King Solomon’s Descendant 



-in.*. 


was the First Baptist church in Tiffin, 0. 


Ti»t«r he became a Unitarian and went to the 


Ras Tafari, King' of Abyssinia 
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Has Tafari, crowned King of Abyssinia, 
where* he rules jointly witJi his aunt, the 
Empress Zauditu, is said to be a descendant 
of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
His full title is “King of Kings of Ethiopia, 
the conquering Lion of Judah and the 
Elect of Ood.” 

Principal Dhruva Of Benares 

Principal Dhruva of the Hindu University, 
nenares, presided over the last session of the 
Philosophical Oongress held at Madras and 
delivered a learned and thoughtful address. 
He also presided over some other conferences 
and delivered addresses there, which shows 
l)()th his intellectual and physical vigour, 
r • 


War. About three years ago, at Columbja- 
University (N. Y.), Herman publishers held 
an exhibition of more than forty 

thousand volumes of important books in 
various fields of learning, which were 
published during the period of the World 
War, when the German people were busy 
fighting almost the whole world to protect 
their country from foreign invasion. On that 
occasion Dr. Butler, the President of Columbia 
University, praised German scholarship and 
efliciency and urged American scliolars not 
to ignore Germany as a factor in international 
cultural forces. 

During the World War and the period 
of inflation, following it, due t«) poverty of 
the people, educational life in Goioiany was 
in a run-down condition ; but dui'ing the Inst 
five years Germany’s roassertion \n tlie 
Cultural World has been most reinarivable. 
Foreign students — specially from Great Britain 



Principal Dhruva 


Germany’s Cultural Ascendancy 

In the field of cultural activities the 
German people are by far the foremost in 
the world. This fact is being again recognized 
by their former enemies during the World 


and America — ^have begun to come to German 
Universities in a larger number. The latest 
indication of Germany’s culturfd ascendancy 
is tWt ^of. Ileinrich Wieland, of the 
University of Munich, has been awarded the 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry for the year* 1928. 
Steps should be taken to establish closer 
cultural relations between India and Germany.. 

T, D. 
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Tenth Birthday of Czechoslovakia 

Indian statesmen will be profited by a 
careful perusal of the history of the Kise 
of tiie Kepublic of Czechoslovakia, which 
has been discussed by Prof. Dr. Masaryk, the 
President of the Republic, and Dr. Benes, the 
Foreign Minister, in their respective works 
on the subject. In this connection it may 
be pointed out that Dr. Masaryk and Dr. 
Benes were University Professors and they 
spread the gospel of freedom among the 
younger generation. They knew the value 
and importance of establishing international 
relations. As Czech patriots tliey refused to 
fight for the Austrian Empire but presented 
elaborate plans of co-operation between the 
Czech patriots (rebels) and tlio Entente- 
Allied Powers, to the foremost of French, 
British, American and Italian statesmen. 
Through the persistent efforts of these Czech 
patriots and their co-workers, they succeeded 
in enlisting the support of sucli persons as 
Woodrow Wilson, who proclaimed the 
doctrine of “Self-Determination of all peoples, 
great or small” 

The rise of the Czech Republic demons- 
trates that a subject nation should cultivate 
friendly relations with all great Powers, 
especially with those wdiose interests are 
opposed to tlie oppressing alien power. The 
I'emarkable progress of the Czech people 
during the last ten years demonstrates that 
freedom, “political freedom— is the first 
requisite for the progress of a nation. 

T. D. 


The Irish Free State Eliminates British Crown 
from Its New Coinage 



New Coinage of the Irish Free State 


The Irish Free State in its new coinag 
maintains the monetary system of pounc 
shilling and pence, but it has eliminatei 
all signs of British authority. Ireland want 
absolute autonomy and she is asserting i 
slowly but surely within the so-called Britis 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

T. D. 


Remain Rolland’s Message to Congress 

It is a matter for satisfaction that It 
Romain Rolland’s message to the Calcutt 
session of the Indian National Congres 
reached its destination. That eminer 
thinker and lover of humanity had ser 
the message to us in a closed cove 
to be transmitted to the proper pai't.'j 
It reached ns some days before th 
sittings of the Congress. We wrote to tli 
President of the Congress at Deshbandh 
Nagar, Calcutta, that we should be happ 
to place it in his hands if he would be f 
kind as to appoint a time, or to hand it ov( 
to any properly accredited person whom he migl 
send to onr office ; but wo received no ropl; 
So after waiting for a few^ days we sent tl: 
message by post in a registered envelope wii 
a covering letter to the President-elec 
Evidently it reached him, though we receive 
no acknowledgement ; for in the proceeding 
of the first day’s sitting, it was mentione 
as having been read in translation. From tl 
translation given in the papers it seems ' 
us, however, that perhaps it was abridge 
or mutilated in the English rendering. ^ 
we reproduce it below in the original Frene 
from the French monthly review Euro% 
dated December 15, 1928; 

A M. k President du Congres Naiioml 
toute VInde 

J’adresse mon saint de respect et d’affectior 
rinde, assembl^e aujourd’hiii en son Congi 
National Indien, Le monde le voit se reunir av 
les grandes espi^rances qu’ont suscitees les Etai 
G6n6raux de 1789, qui ouvrii-ent a Thomme u: 
nouvelle ere. Que d’aujourd’hui puisse dater I’e 
qui portera dans I’histoire le nom de I’lnd^pendan 
de llnde. India IMerata ! 

Cette terre sacr6e, d’ou sont sortis les pl 
grands fleuves d’id^es et de civilisation qui o 
ttond6 I’Ancien Continent, a rnontr^ depuis 
sMe un miiaculeux poiivoir de renouvelJeme] 
Une suite ininterrompue de g^nies. dont je t 
permets d’evoquer, en ces joumees de r6surreoti( 
la grandiose ng^ du Pr^curseur, Bam Moh 
Boy—en Tassociant k celle de TapOtre h^roique 
la v6rit6 et de Famour, que le monde v6ne 
if. K. Gandhi— ont reforg^ I’unit^ de Fesprit 
Flnde. Une pl6iade de travailleurs intr^pides 
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do ffran^ oit^yeils, parmi lesqtuels j6 nommo colui 
< 1110 1’lnde T)lcure caujourd’hiii : Lajpat Rai, ont 
perinis a la nation de rattraper fl pas do iart%iit, 
dans sa course au progrtis, rOoeident. 

li’heurc ost venue oii lo Prom^th^ie encliaino 
so dresse, libre, sur les Himalayas. 

Qiie Pi’om^theo delivr6 resto, ciuoiqu’il arrive, 
iidole a lui-mSme, a son passe, aux id6aux pour 
lesqueLs il.a souflert, a la^ justice, a rArno Hniver- 
soUe (lu’il porto en lui— Brahman—ii la 
liarito mission d’lmmanite qui est sa veritable 
raison do vivi'e 1 

Nous conmiissons trop en Occident lea; abus, 
los erreurs ot les crimes d’lin Nationalisme mons- 
Iriieux, pour nfo pas souhaitor a ITnde qu’ello 
cchappo a la Kouo meurtricro, qui broie les peuples 
d’Europe et d’Ainerique, Qu’elle a’dieve au-dessiLS, 
a (^q vStade superieur dc TAvonir hurnain, ou Ton 
realisera en sa propre nation riiarmouio de toutes 
los fois, la coopcuvation de toutes les forces, runion 
do toutes les nations, pour le bien de rontidro 
llurnanite ! 

ROMAIN ROLTAND. 

VilloiKiuvo, dw-embre 102S. 

It may be translated as follows: — 

“To 

The President of the All-India National 
Congress. 

‘I send niy respectful and sympathetic 
greetings to India, assembled to-day in her 
National Congress. The world watches the 
assemblage with the same great hopes as wore 
raised by the States General of 1789, which 
oimiied a new era for liiimanity. May from 
this day date the era 'which in history will 
bear the name of the Era of Indian Inde- 
pendence. ludki Liberata. 

“This holy land, from wliich have flowed- 
great streams of thought and of civilization 
fertilizing the Old World, has shown in the 
space of the last hundred years a marvellous 
power of rejuvenation. An uninterrupted 
succession of geniuses, among whom, in these 
days of resurrection, I venture to recall the 
colossal figure of the precursor, Ram Mohun 
Roy, and to associate with it, that of the 
lioroic apostle of ti’utli and love, whom all 
the world venerates, M. K. Gandhi, have 
reshaped the unity of the Indian Spirit. A 
constellation of intrepid toilers and great 
citizens, among whom I shall name the man 
whom India weeps for to-day, Lajpat Rai, 
have enabled the Indian nation to overtake 
the West with gigantic strides, in the march 
of Progress. 

“The hourtis come when this Promethens 
in chains rises up, and stands free, on the 
Himalayas. 

“Let Prometheus, now free, remain, whatever 
happens, tnie to himself, true to his past, 
true to the ideals for which he has suffered, 
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true to justice, true to the uaiveTsal soul 
which he has within him-“Afir^w Bre^min — 
title 'to the high mission of humanity whkh is 
his real purpose in life. 

“We in the West know too mucii of the 
abuses, of tbe errors, and of the crimes of a 
monstrous Nationalism not to wish for India 
that she should escape ‘this murderous wheel, 
which is crushing tlie peoples of Europe and 
America. May she rise iiigher, to' ttiat 
superior plane of the human I^ituro, in which 
men will realize in their own national being 
the harmony of all faiths, the co-operation of 
all forces, and the union of all nations for 
the well-being of entire Humanity. 

Romaiu Rolland.’' 

A'illeiieuve, December, 1928. 


Mahatma j^andhi on the Caleutta Congress 

Mahatma 'Gandhi has criticized the 

Calcutta Congress very severely. As we 

not possess any knowledge of its affairs 
from the inside, we are not in a position 
either to support or to. correct him. Even in 
the days when we used to attend the 

Congress in a representative capacity, we did 
not possess much knowledge of its inner 
workings. No doubt, as the last session was 
lield in Calcutta, where we live, we ought to 
have acquired at least some superficial 

information about it. But as its organizers 
did not send any coinplimentary card of 
admission to the editor of Frahasi or the 
editor of The Modern Review or the 
director of Vishal Bharat or the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee of the 
All-India Press Conference, we inferred 
tliat they thought that it was not 
iiecassary for us to acquire any direct 

knowledge of its proceedings, and so 
they wislved us not to enter the Congress 
pandal. Hence in obedience to their implied 
^visli, we did not attend any sitting of the 
last Congvess, In justice to the authorities 
of the Ooiigress MMbition, however, we 
musL say that, though during the first thirty 
days but of the thirty-tWo during which it 
was open they did not send us any com- 
plimentary card of admission, they did send 
iis such o#ds at 11 A.lt. on the 31st 
day~~w:heii prbbahly they had almost lost dl 
hope of getting eight annas from ns as 
admission fee. We were so overwhelmed witlf 
the consciousness of our utter unworthiness to 
receive such courtesy from such exalted 
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quarters that wo immediately returned the 
cards with a thousand thanka 

Thus does it come about that our know- 
ledge of Calcutta Congress affairs is derived 
from hearsay and from what little we have 
been able to read about it. If we are not 
mistaken, one of Gandhiji’s charges against it 
is that many of fhe delegates were self- 
appointed. But our impression is that the 
identical remark was made about some other 
recent sessions of the Congress. Another 
charge is that delegates’ tickets were bought 
and sold. We remember to have read in the 
papers that there were hired delegates at the 
Nagpur Congress and that at the session of 
the Congress held in a city in North India 
not very far from Benares many students of 
the Hindu University were persuaded to be 
present as delegates, their delegation fees, 
passage money, etc., being paid by some one 
else. So far as their representative capacity 
is concerned, there is nothing to choose 
between those non-elected men who buy their 
own tickets and similar persons whose tickets 
are purchased for them by others who control 
tlieir votes. But in other respects, certainly 
liired delegates are worse than those who sit 
as delegates by paying for their seats them- 
selves. 

As for honesty, sense of honour, etc., 
which Gandhiji is said to have missed in the 
conduct of some prominent people connected 
with the recent Congress, there does not 
appear to have been a great revolution in 
tiiese respects since the days of the canonized 
Mr. C. R. Das, if rumour and newspaper cri- 
ticisms are to be believed. There may or 
may not have been some change for the 
worse. The reason why Mr. Gandhi was not 
critical when Mr. C. R. Das was alive but 
is critical now, seems to be that the Mahatma 
was then blind or kept liis eyes closed but 
has since regained or resumed their use. 

But perhaps it cannot be denied that 
considerable numbers of the delegates — 
perhaps the majority, tvere elected by others 
and paid their own expenses. And it cannot 
also be denied that the majority of the self- 
appomted and otlier-elected delegates voted 
in a certain way. This way may not have 
been pleasing to Gandiiiji, but even self- 
appointed delegates are certainly not worse 
citizens than the hired delegates of previous 
jsessions. 


Standing Committee of Press Conference^ 

At the first session of the All-India Press 
Conference, held in Calcutta last month, 
a standing committee of ten members was 
appointed to formulate in consultation with 
existing associations of journalists, and editors, 
proprietors and conductors of newspapers 
throughont the country, a scheme for the 
improvement of the status and conditions of 
service of journalists and for tlie esta- 
blishment of an all-India organization to 
safeguard their interests. It is to be hoped 
that all parties concerned will cordially 
co-operate with the standing committee to 
enable it to draw up a practicable scheme. 


The Meaning of Sedition 

The British-made Indian law of sedition 
cannot be accepted by Indians as just and 
proper, particularly at times when it stands in 
the way of their expressing their views freely 
in order to promote the cause of liberty. 
The law as it stands is meant to perpetuate 
the present political condition of India, with 
which Indians are not satisfied. 

But assuming that the law^ as it is is wiiat 
it ought to be, there arises tlie question of its 
interpretation. In dismissing the appeal in 
the Fm'ward sedition case, Mr. Justice Gregory 
made certain observations in the course of 
his judgement which cannot ])e considered 
acceptable. We mean those w hich refer to 
the police and tfie civil service. The other 
parts of the judgement we are unable to 
discuss, as we have not read the article in 
Forward for which its editor and printer 
were prosecuted. 

Regarding the police, his lordship 

observed 

The fact moreover is that it is not always easy 
to dissociate the Government from the police 
which represents one of the chief agencies of 
Government and as i-epresenting law and order, 
the most important agency. The term Government 
is in itself an abstraction, but Governments can 
only work through human agencies. To the man 
in the street and more particularly to the villager, 
(and it may be supposed that a paper like Forward 
lias a circulation in the mofussil), the term 
Government is vague. But the poUoeman or tlie 
paharawalla, as he is sometimes called, is no 
attraction, but rather the outward and , visible 
emblem of Government and is in the public mind 
often associated with the Government. Indeed, he 
may be said to represent Government in a concrete 
form. . 
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Again 

Even liowovei’ aissuming foi’ the sake of argu- 
111 out that the article does refer only to the police, 
1 think it would still come witliin the purview 
of the section, since tlie police is one of the human 
agencies, and as I have said, a very important 
agency through which the Government acts. 

That Governments work through human 
agencies is undoubtedly true. And it is 
also true that the police is one of these 
human agencies. But these facts do net at 
all prove that any Government can be said 
to be identical with any of the agencies 
through which it works. Government does 
not mean only the police, or the magistracy, 
01 ’ the judiciary, or any other service. In 
the concrete it ma/y stand for the aggregate 
of all tlie services, though it is not usual 
to put sucli an interpretfition on the word. 
AViien, for instance, it is said, “Government 
intend to do tliis or that”, it is not meant 
tliat all the members, high and low, of all 
the services have after consultation decided 
unanimously or by a majority of votes to 
act in a certain way. What is meant is 
that the Governor in Council or the Governor- 
General in Council intend to do a 
coi’taiii thing. So it is the men who are 
vested with the power of supreme direction 
and control who are collectively known as 
the Government, not any or all of the 
agencies thi’ough which they collectively work. 

As regards the Civil Service, Mr. Justice 
(iregory observed 

As was observed by Bat(;lieler J. in the ease ' of 
Hal Gangadhai* Tilalt, 19 Bombay, L. R. P. 264, 
“the Government established by law acts through 
liunuin agencies and admittedly the Civil Sendee 
is its principal ajgency for the administration of 
the country in tunes of peace. Therefore when-o 
>’ou criticize the Civil SciwiC/O en bloc, the (luestion 
whether you excite dissatisfaction against the 
Government or not seems to me a piu’o question 
of fact. You do so if the natural effect of your 
Work, infusing hatred of the Civil Service is also 
to infuse Ixatred oi’ contempt of the established 
Government whose accredited agent the Civil 
Servi(3e is. You avoid doing , so if preferring 
appropriate language of moderation, you use the 
^^p^ds which do not naturally excite such hatred 
of Goverament. It is a inei’e question of fac^t. 

. Substituting tlio police for the Civil Soivice, 
d appeal’s to me that these obseiTations apply 
U) the present case with equal force. 

What has been said above with reference 
b) his lordship’s observations on the police 
aiiplies to his observations with reference 
to the Civil Service also. 

AU or most mombers of a particular 
seiTice in a province, division or district may 
be inefficient, corrupt or tyrannical. That 


would not make the entire Govemment of 
the province inefficient, comipt or tyrannical. 

Mr. Justice Gregory’s interpretation makes 
it hazardous for journalists and other public 
workers to do their work conscientioEsiy 
and fearlessly. But it is not merely these 
servants of the public who stand to lose by 
his interpretation. If the paharawalla b to 
be taken as the emblem of Government, then 
may we editors safely assert tliat Govornment 
is as unenlightened, superstitious, corrupt, 
and often foul-mouthed and tyrannical as 
the paharawalla? ^Ir. AY. Swain, Inspector- 
General of Police, Bihar and tlrissa, lias 
stated, in his evidence before the Simon 
Commission that 95 per cent, of the con- 
stables and head constables in that province 
are corrupt. Is that statement equivalent to 
saying that the Bihar and Orissa Govern- 
ment is 95 per cent, corrupt ? If so, does 
it or does it not bring that Goverament into 
hatred and contempt ? If it does, wdiy Iuin e 
not Mr. Swain and all the editors who have 
reproduced his figures been prosecuted and 
thrown into jail ? 


Sir M. Visvesvaraya on Indian States 

The holding of the South Indian States 
Conference at Trivaiidnim, the ciqiital of 
Travancore, is significant. Travancore is 
one of the most progressive and enlightened 
States in India, and the holding of the 
Conference within its boundaries is a proof 
of its progressive character. Sir M. Y is- 
vesvai'aya, who presided over the conference, 
very properly obsers ed : 

“To invite us here besi^eaks the coiifideneo 
the local leadei's liavo in their own Govemment. So 
i^’ from being a reflection, the conferem-e is itself a 
compliment to the State and to the gracious 
Lady wlio presides over its destinies as Maliai’ani- 
Regent.” 

The address of Sir M. Yisvesvaraya is 
statesmanlike. In his opinion, Indian India 
and British India must advanco together and 
there must immediate responsible Govera- 
ment in the whole of India. 

At a time when His Majesty the King-Empei’or 
and the British people are partmg with their powder 
it is too much to ^pect the Pnncjes of India tliat 
they should do theii* bit for their own peoples 
and place them in a petition to acquim emciency 
and prosperity, neither of which is, as 
experience has shown, iiossible under a non- 
responsible govemment. 

1 think that I have said enough to show that 
the itfesent forms of Government, botli in British 
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India and the Indian States, are ill-calculated to 
meet the -w^nts or advance the interests of the 
people as a whole and, if they are to bo beneficial 
in future, they must undergo a rapid and a radical 
change. 

He criticized the British Government 
for having done nothing yet to prepare 
India for the grant of dominion status. 

Tlie peoples’ standpoint at^ present is one of 
undisguised distrust and impatience ; distrust 
because the British Government^ is seeking to make 
all manner of excuses for initiating a reiiJ . start, 
and impatience because every year’s delay in intro- 
ducing self-government is so much loss to the 
people, so much of a distinct set-back in the 
country’s attempt to fall in line with progressive 
nations. As that outspoken but thoroughly disin- 
terested journal, the Pioneer, wrote a few days ago ; 
‘Few honest observers of modem India can deny 
tliat the present policy of the India Office and Delhi 
is to deny reiil opportunity for self-realization, 
self-development and self-fulfilment. 

‘Reforms in instalments at tlie present stage have 
no mtmiiig, It is like expecting a hiiinan body, 
to develop ilimb by Jimb—one limb at a time ! Being 
an orgame whole, their growth should bo nui'seil 
in an altogether difierent way ; the prescription 
of stages will mean prolonging the agony of 
reforms for years. 

‘A divided India, as a i>ermarieiit arrangement, 
is wholly unthinkable and is fiaught with conse- 
quences too serious to contemplate.’ 

Incidentally the remark may bo allowed 
that the Pioneer is not a througlily disinte- 
rested journal 

Ho concluded his address by saying: — 

Gentlemen, some ten or eleven years ago, at 
the time of the Montagu-Chehnsford Reforms, I 
was associated with a Committee of I’rinces and 
Ministers of Indian States in the disemssion of 
problems affecting the status of Indian States and 
it was then tliat 1 suggested,, I , believe for tlio 
fiii^t time, a Federal Constitution for all India. 
Much water ims flowed under bridgevS since then 
and opinion now is, 1 am glad to see, moving in 

that direction. I have spoken out somewhat 

T>lainly because, first, I make no distinc^tion 

between the States as such and the subjects forming 
it ; secondly, it is in tlie intex’csts of the Princes 
themselves, as Ruling Chi(^, to take a larger and 
a more far-seeing view of their own future ; and 
thirdly, in any constitution that may be evolved 
for India, the States cannot but come in as an 
integrEil part of it. These reforms are suggested 
ato*. eaii^ul deliberation, over years of anxious 
thought, and if, in what I have stated in this 

ad6®s, I have at, tifiies spoken with some 
emphasis, it is because it is oonoeived entirely in 
the jpenniUQi^t interests of both Princes: and 
PeoiMe. In the last resoit,, believe me, the strength 
of a Prince is the strengtli of his P^ple. 

I have at one time or another done some 
seiwice, small or large, to seven or eight Indian 
States and have had the advantage of meeting 
most of die prihdipal Rulers of the States in 
my time. 

I had the privil^e of knowing, and on one or 
two occasions of corresiionding with, 


the late distinguished Mahaiuja of Tmvanporc. 
There are a number of good, al)lo and accom- 
plished men among the Rulers to-day who t^n 
hold their own in aiiy assembly in the w'orld. 

If I H})oak Irankly of tlie Princes as a liody 
and about tlieir future to-day, I do so with a 
definite piuposc. The world after the War has 
a new vision of governmental functions. You may 
conceal modern ideas from the more ignorant 
subjects for a time but you cannot prevent their 
infiltration from all of them for all tlie time. The 
autocratic form of government is fast getting out 
of date; safety lies in open dealing and publicity. 
The Princes should, modeniize their States, ti-ain 
the talents of their peoples, pour knowledge and 
slvill into tliem, and raise them, and themsedvew 
rise with them. 

At tlie same time, there is a corresponding duty 
imposed on the subjects of Indian States. They, 
on their part, sliould remember that they are not 
to bo content witb offering more criticism and 
tliat nothing will be gained by antagonizing their 
Rulers ; rather, they should make their Rulers 
feel their identity with them and with 
their future fortunes. Also, the more enlightened 
among the States people should offer thcii' 
services and cc-qporation to the Princes tu 
help, in moulding tlie thoughts and shaping the 
destinies of their States in conformity with a<X'eptcd 
canons of national, efficiency. 


The Simon Commission in Calcutta 

On the 21st December, 1928, the members 
of the Simon Commission arrived in Calcutta 
two hours after the andval of Pandit Motilal 
Nchrn, President of the 43rd Indian National 
Congress. The Simon Commission was passing 
through Calcutta on its way to Assam. 
There was no proposal on that occasion to 
boycott the Commissioners. There was no 
propaganda in that direction and no hartal 
was proclaimed. The immense crowd tliat 
had assembled to welcome the President of 
the Congress had not dispersed when the 
Royal Commissioners aiTived at Howrah, and 
the Anglo-Indian press, with characteristic 
veracity, announced with bold head-lines 
that the members of the Commission were 
greeted by large crowds in respectful silence. 
We should not be surprised if this intelli- 
gence was cabled out to England. Three 
weeks later, on the 12th of last month, the 
Commission returned officially to Calcutta 
to record evidence. On this occasion the 
Congress Committee decided to boycott the 
Commission, and vigorous propaganda was 
earned out to ensure the success of the 
boycott. On the way down to Calcutta the 
special train conveying ^e Commissioners 
was met at the railway stations by crowds 
beaj’ing black fl^s and repeating the now 
familiar cries directing the Commission to 
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return whence it had come. Ordinarily, the 
train should have arrived at the Sealdah 
teiininus, but tliere was a quick skatogic 
idteration of the route and from Naihati the 
train was switched on to the East Indian 
Kailway and arrived at Howrah at a very 
early hour in the morning, and the Com- 
missioners 'were hurriedly driven to Govern- 
ment House along a route strongly guarded 
hy the police and troops. Meanwhile, the 
boycott procession paraded the streets and 
passed close^ to Government Hbuse. Most 
Indian i>laccs of business and shops were 
closed. Yehicular traffic was not suspended, 
l)ecause the Congress Committee had expressly 
dc'clared that it was not necessary. Schools 
and Colleges were mostly closed and those 
that were Kept open were deserted. A very 
strong military and police force was in 
evidence in front of the University, but the 
feats of the last occasion were not repeatt^d, 
and there Avere no cases of assault. The 
Anglo-Indian papers declared that the boycott 
had failed, while the Indian papers more 
truthfully stated tliat the boycott Avas com- 
pletely successful. Tlie authorities have 
so far profited by tlie experience of Lahore 
and LucknoAv that tliey did not alloAv the 
(commissioners to run the gauntlet of the 
l)oycott, but the biuTicading of the Howrah 
Kailway Station, the change in the route 
of the journey, the very early hour of 
arrival, the avoidance of the croAvds of 
demonstrators, are all conclusive evidence 
of the ('ffectivoness of the boycott. 

N. G. 


The Boycott Procession in Calcutta 

The later boycott procession in Calcutta, 
from Halliduy Park to the Ocliteiioiiy Monu- 
ment, w'as also a treipendous success. About 
the length and numbers of the procession it 
Avill suffice to say that our car was held up 
near Wellington Square corner by a part 
of it, and a sergeant on duty told us tliat 
it would be three quarters of an hour before 
Ave could proceed. 


Dr. Sapru on the Shastras 

It is reported in the papers that in his 
evidence before the Age of Consent Committee 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru declared that it was 
impossible to reconcile commonsense with 


the shastras and orthodox views, and asser- 
ted that there should be no compromise with 
respect to the age of maniage of girls. It 
is not clear Avhat exactly Dr. Sapru said ; 
but in any case his zeal for social reform is 
commendable. It is to be hoped that he did not, 
or did not mean to, say that all shastras have 
laid doAvn iiTational injunctions in all matters 
or at least as regards the age of mamage* 
For there are shastras Avhoso teachings rela- 
ting to the age of marriage and maternity are 
quite reasonable and scientific. There are 
shastras and shastras. All are not of equal 
vidue and authority. 


Mr. Gandhi on the Use of Hindustani 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi is reported tu lutve 
said that “there is no independence for the 
masses if their representatives cannot conduct 
their proceedings in the national language.’' 
Similarly it may be said that “tlicrc is no 
independence for the masses if their leader 
Mahatma Gandhi does not conduct liis organ 
Young Indui and carry on all his coiTes])on- 
dence and always speak in private and in 
public in Hindustani.” 

Hindustani is not yet “the national lan- 
guage.” It may possibly become the lingm 
franm in India in course of time, but wo 
may be permitted to doubt if it will (syer 
replace all the other languages of India Avhich 
have old and modei'ii literatures of tlioir own 
not inferior to tliat of Hindustani. 

It is said that in the opinion of Maliatmaji 
the proceedings of the Indian National (>on- 
gims imo carried on in English “for tlie benefit 
principally of tlie delegates from the South 
and Bengal.” It is not clear where Gandhiji’s 
“South” begins. The bracketting together of 
Bengal and the South is misleading. All 
over Bengal, Bengalis are able to carry on 
conversation in a sort of Hindi with Hindus- 
tani traders, labourers and domestic assistants. 
Perhaps that cannot be said of the “Soutli.” 
Not only this. Among those whose mother- 
tongue is not Hindus^i, no other people or 
persons have done so much for Hindi as the 
Bengalis. For proof, doubter's may read the 
speech written for and read out by Balm 
Subhas Chandra Bose at the Kashtra Bhaslm 
Conference as chairman of its reception 
committee. 

It is doubtful if more Gujaratis, more 
Marathas, more Oriyas, more Assamese, more 
people of the Karnataka, and more persons 
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of many other regions can make and under- 
stand speeches on political subjects than 
Bengalis. 


Monopoly of Patriotism 

In a letter to the last issue of Welfare 
Mr. Ashananda Nag describes some types 
of snobbery not noted by Thackeray. One 
of tliese he names patriotic snobbery. In 
proof of its existence he instances the case of 
those Swarajists who believe that they alone 
m‘e pati’iotic. A. further proof is to be found 
in a speech delivered by Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose and reported in Forivard, dated January 
29 hist. We notice it merely because of the 
position he occupies. The occasion was a 
meeting of tlie people of Barisiil residing in 
Calcutta, held to congratulate Sj. Satya Ranjan 
Baksi, editor of Forward and IJanglar Katha, 
on his conviction for sedition. At this 
meeting Mr. Subhas Bose bestowed higli 
praise on Mr. Baksi. To this tliere can be no 
objection. Nobody should grudge Mr. Baksi the 
higli praise lie deserves. But Mr. Subhas 
Bose laid himself open to criticism when he 
proceeded to observe: — 

As an editor another trait of Satya Bahu’s 
characjter is Jiis^ true Congress mentality. In fact 
judged fi’om this starid|)oint he occupies a imiuuo 
position. The so-called^ nationalist newsjiapers of 
Bengal in fact move against the Congress and even 
against the country. To speak the trutli, they 
appear to ho anti-nationalists. 

AVhat is objectionable in this passage is 
Mr. Bose’s description of “the .so-called 
nationalist newspapers of Bengal.” It is not 
true that all Bengal newspapers other than 
Forward and Banglar Katha (and perhaps otlier 
Swarajist papers) “move against the country” 
and are anti-nationalistic. One or more than 
one may be distinctly “anti-Con gross,” others 
criticize the Congress only when necessary. 
Mahatma Gandhi has ranged himself among 
such Clitics, Is he, too, “anti-countiy” and 
“anti-nationalist”? 

Congress is not sacrosanct. 

Ferhxtps the papers against which Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose has hurled his unwise, 
shop-keeping, pontifical and self-righteous 
anathema will survive the verbal blow. 


“Prof. Radfiakriolman’s Reply” 

In this note I do not intend to say any- 
thing on tlie subject-matter of the contro- 


versy between Prof. Radhakrislmau and 
Prof. Jadunath Sinha. I am not competent 
to do so, and they are both able to take care 
of themselves. T desire mainly to make a 
few remarks on Prof. Radhakrishnan’s refer- 
ences to The Modern Eevieiv and its editor, 
in order to enable him to formulate clearly 
and courageously his charge against my 
journal and myself with full knowledge of 
facts instead of indulging in insinuations. 

He has referred to the fact that occa- 
sional adverse criticism of his writings has 
found place in The Modern Uevwiv since his 
coming to Calcutta. That a writer of distinc- 
tion should be subject to criticism is only 
natural. That he has been subjected to 
criticism since his coming to Calcutta may 
be due to the fact that ho and his writings 
were not mucli known in these parts before 
bis advent here and that some of liis best 
known works were published after he became 
connected with the Calcutta University. 

It is to bo noted that the advei*se criti- 
cisms referred to by the Professor were not 
the work of the editor of this Eevietv ; he 
only published ttei. 

The impression, moreover, that the Pro- 
fessor has been only adversely criticized in 
this Eeview is not accurate. He has also 
been praised. To mention only one instaiioo, 
his lectures in England were liighly praised 
in this Review by Sir John W oodroffe. 

I have to add for the information of Prof. 
Radhakrishnan and my readers tliat I Iiavo 
sometimes refrained from publisliing things 
which would have gone entirely or to a great 
extent against liira. I >vill mention a few 
insknees. Some years ago I received tlie 
Professor’s Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore for review from his piiblishei^;. I 
sent it through a mutual friend to a gentle- 
man who has read both the Bengali and 
English works of Tagore. After some time 
had passed I sent him a reminder for a 
review of the book through the same friend. 
I was told in reply that he had read and 
marked many passages in the book and would 
require thirty pages of my monthly in small 
print for the review of the book. On my 
pleading for more mercy, he agreed to be 
satisfied with ten pages of small print. After 
this I did not send him any more reminders. 
It may be added that I gathered that the 
review would not have been wholly melMuous. 

In more recent times I received a long 
review of Prof. Radhakrishnan’s Indian 
Philosophy, vol. ii, £i*om Pandit Umesa Misra 
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of Allahabad .University. I returned it for 
reasons unconnected with its merits. It has 
subsequently appeared in the Bifmr arid 
Orissa BeAsearch Society's JoiirmL Those 
vdio have read it know that it is, to say the 
least, not eulogistic from start to finish. I 
will mention only one other instance. A 
professor of philosophy in a Madras College — 

1 am sorry I do not remember his name — 
sent me a pamphlet on the “Romance of Philo- 
sophy’’ and I think also an adverse review of 
one or more works of Prof. Radhakrishnan. 
For reasons unconnected with their merits, I 
refrained from using them. 

Perhaps the Professor knows — if not, he 
ought to know, that an editor has every 
legal, moral and journalistic right to get any 
l)ublished thing reviewed in liis journal, even 
tliongii it may not have been sent to him 
fur the purpose. I have not hithei’to exercised 
this riglit in tlie case of Prof. Radhakrishnan’s 
^vorks. 

The Pj’ofossor says : “1 have been accused 
of faulty English, ignorance of Bengali, lack 
of Sanski’it learning, imperfect acquaintance 
with ’Western philosophy and careless and 
inadequate references.’’ He ought to have 
added that I was not the accuser. He ought 
ajso to have given reasons to convince me 
or tlie public that 1 did wrong in publishing 
such ei'iticisrn. The best way to do so would 
liave been to show that his critics were 
wrong. 

Addressing me the Professor writes : — 

You, Sir, as a responsible editor thoroughly 
faitiiliar* with the high standards of joimnalistic 
ethios and etiquette, 1 dare say, must have satisfied 
yourself tlvat the translations set foitii in the 
Modern Revmv were made by aMr. Sinlia himself 
iirid expressed in exactly the same form in that 
part of the thesis examined by me. and that no 
alterations, slight or serious, verbal or material, 
were made in them in the last five veal’s, not, at 
any rate, after the publication of my second volume 
nearly two years ago. 

Mr. Sinha has shown me a typewritten 
copy of his thesis, in which are included the 
[jortions published in the Meerut College 
Mayaxine, which also he has shown me. It 
'vould be as easy for me to prove that what 
be showed me was exactly identical with the 
thesis submitted by liim for the P. R. S. as 
it would be for Prof, Radhakrishnan to prove 
that it was not. The kind of guarantee of 
identity or genuineness of what Mr. Sinha has 
^hown me which Mr. Radhakrishnan wants, I 
could have given if it had been permissible and 
possible for Mr. Sinha to submit his thesis to 


the University through me after getting all 
its pages and alterations therein, if any* 
initialled by me. But this could not 
be and was not done. The suggestion that 
Mr. Sinha may have made alterations in 
his thesis since its submission to and receipt 
back from the University does not commend 
itself to me, if for no other reason than 
this that, if ho w'ere so dishonourably-minded, 
he could have so altered fill the passages 
quoted from the unpublished portions of 
his thesis as to make all of them strikingly 
similar to the parallel passages quoted 
from Prof. . Radhakrishnan’s book. This 
he has not done. He admits instead that 
inany passages in the latter are sumimiries etc. 

What ha.s mainly led me to publish 

what I have done is the similarity 

between very many passages in Prof. 

Binim’s articles puhlished in the Meentt 

College Magazine before the publication of 
vol. ii of Indian PJdlosophy by the tfOalcntta 
professor and passages in the latter work. If 
the unpublished thesis alone had been shown 
to me, I would not have printed Mr. Sinha’s 
letters. The Meerut College Magazine articles 
led me to think that it was not improbable 
that the unpublished portions of tlie thesis 
also were what Mr. Sinha claimed them to be. 

Without in the least pre-judging the case I 
may be permitted to add tliat tlie extreme 
difticulty ofproving what exactly tlie mannseript 
of a thesis contained may tempt and embolden 
both dishonourable examinees and dishonourable 
examiners to claim as their owm what is not 
theirs. The Calcutta University should, 
therefore, insist on the adoption of some 
means of preventing such dishonourable 
conduct. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan may not agree, but 
I think I have rendered him some service by 
giving him an opportunity to rebut printed 
charges which might otherwise have remained 
unassailable as mere rumour. I am aware, 
of course, that such things should not bo 
printed and published lightly. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan suggests iudiiectly 
(pp. 212-3) that Mr. Sinha may have used his 
(the Doctor’s) lecture notes and passed them 
off as his own original work. This insinuation 
Mr. Sinha will know how to deal with. So 
far as I am concerned it will suffice to note 
that I am informed that Mi*. Sinha passed 
his M. A. in 1917, four years before the 
Doctor came to Calcutta, and that lie never 
attended any lectures or talks on philosophy 
of the In any case, printed and 
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published pages and passages are something 
subs taut a 1 to go upon; whereas suppositions 
and insinuations, even thougli made by a 
learned don, are unsubstantial, and worthless 
as proof. 

Ramananda Chatterjee 


Parliament of Religions in Calcutta 

The Parliament of Religions, convened in 
Calcutta by the organizers of the Bralimo 
8amaj Centenary Celebrations, which held 
its sessions last month in the Senate House, 
was very largely attended and was a great 
success. Tlie Poet, Rabiudranath Tagore, 
opened the proceedings with a brief address 
which is printed elsewhere. Learned theolo- 
gians, distinguished ministers of religion, and 
other men of note, belonging to various 
countries and religious communities delivered 
addresses and read papers. The two main 
topics were, how to cambat the prevailing 
iudifforenco towards religion and how to 
promote world-peace and human brother- 
hood. All the utterances brought together 
and publi sited in the form of a book 
will make a readable and instructive volume. 

After all, religion has not lost its hold 
on all intelligent men ! , 


Dominion Status and Independence 

The leading article in the Indian Dally 
Mail of December 9, 1928 is entitled “I’he 
‘Modern Review’ and Dominion Status.” 
It purports to be a criticism of our note on 
the apotheosis of dominion status, pp. 752-4 
of this Beview for December, 1928. In 
its article the Mail has not dealt with 
all our arguments, wliich we do not want 
to ro-iterate. W e will refer only to one 
point. 

We had written : — 

Accordiiij? to the Indian Daily Mail, “the Tn- 
denendence’ school of thought is entirely alien to the 
Iiiaian tempei*amont, which, through immemorial 
centurieSj has established a ti»dition for continuity.” 
Tp us this appears to be a strange reading of Indian 
history and the Indian temperament Continuity 
may be kept up either with dependence orwitii 
independmee —either with indigenous nile or with 
alien rule. Every distinct people of the world 
lias timted depen<}on(;e as a breach of continuity in 
their national tradition. Tliere is no historical 
evidence that the people of India has been an 
ex<*eptioii and has tried to maintain the continuity 
of dependence instead of treating dependence as 
an abnoitnaiity and trying to estalj^ continuity 


with independence by becoming free. During d 
certain period anterior to the Christian era, parts 
of the north-western region of India were included 
in the Persian Empire. The people of that region 
did not try to maintain tho unbroken continuity 
of Persian rule ; that rule ended. Greeks and 
Bac'toian Greeks invaded and for a time ruled some 
of these parts. This alien rule, too, was sliakeji 
off. Thei’e were successive wavas of invasion and 
cojianest by various foreign peoples, named Sakas, 
Huns, Scythians, etc. They were either driven 
away or absorbed, and the government of tho 
comitry ceased to be foreign. Coming to times 
nearer our own, one finds that the Mughal s did 
not try to keep up Pathan rule, nor did the? 
Maiathas and Sikhs tiy to maintain the continuity 
of the tradition of Mughal despotism. Mr. Natarajan’s 
reading of Indian histpiy and temperament wonkl 
luive been incomprehensible to Siiivaji. India has boon 
always for indepeiidonce. It has lieen longei* n 
self-ruling than an enslaved country. It is tho 
baneful hypnotism of foreigner- written Impcrialistio 
histories of India which makes us tliink otherwise. 
India lias not been moi*e subject te foreign invasion 
and rule tlian any other part of tlic earth equally 
extensive and ricli in resoim^cs. 

On this passage the Mail\s comment is as 
follows : — 

The Modern Efwmv next takes exception to 
our view that the IndopoMenco school of thought 
is entirely alien to tho Indian temperament. What 
wo meant is not tliat independence is alien to th(' 
Indian temperarnont— from our iioiiit of view 
Dominion Status is substantially the same as indepen- 
dence— but that violent, revolutionary broaclies in 
political continuity are not congenial to the Indian 
mind or character. The Sikfis and tho Maratlias, 
whom our contemporaiy cites, rose against the 
Moghul power only when tlie latter had made it 
impossible for them, by its religious nersocutiori, 
to live peacefully under its sway. If and when Ihe 
Britisli Commonwealth emlarks on, a policy of 
religious persecution against its non-Christian 
coinjjonents, it will, we are sure, be tho duty of 
India to break away from it. Of that, liowever, 
thei’e is not the least cliance, so far as wo can sec. 

We had referred to many instances of parts 
of India breaking away from alien rule and 
regaining independence during its long 
history from before the Christian era. Our 
conteinproary has not shown that these did 
not involve violent, revolutionary breaches 
in continuity ; nor has it been shown that 
on all or most of these occasions Indians 
asserted their independence owing to religious 
persecution. Only the rising of the Sikhs 
and of the Marathas (under Shivaji) has been 
refeiTcd to and ascribed to religious perse- 
cution. If their risings had been the only 
instances of wars of independence in India, 
which is not tho case, or if all the wars of 
independence in India had been due to religious 
persecution by the rulers, which also , is not 
the ease, our contemporary’s argument would 
have had some weight. But the facts being 
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<>tbei; 5 vise, the Mail's argument is not a 
refutation of what we wrote. 

It is not our purpose to indulge in a 
long discussion as to tlie causes of the 
Maratha and 8ikli risings. Let l^rofessor 
Jadiinath Sarkar’s opinion on Shivaji's resolve 
to be independent suffice. He Avrites to us : 

‘‘Shivaji decided on a career of indepen- 
dent sovereignty quite apart from and long 
before the promulgation of Aurangzib’s anti- 
Hindu edicts. We cannot forget that, apart 
from the natupnl pride of an ambitious and 
Iiigh-.spirited born leader, he had the tradi- 
tions of the independent Hindu sovereignty 
of tiie Yadavas (of Devagiri) and the Rayals 
of Yijaynagar to inspire him." 


Mr. Chintamani on the Work of Liberals 

Ln the course of liis clear-cut and vigorous 
speech as chairman of tlie reception com- 
mittee delivered at the eleventh annual 
session of tiie National I^iberal Federation of 
India, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani observed : 

Fellow-Liberals, wo exivst as a party on tl|C 
Insis of the attaiimiont ot Dominion Status by India 
at the earliest |X)ssible date. Deny this, and wieir 
is no justification for our party. For those Indians 
who think that politicfd salvation lies in severance 
of the British connection— they are the diildren of 
unsympathetic, in-esponsible and arrogant alien 
rule, as Bolshevik Kussia is the child of Czarist 
Russia— the National Libeml Fedemtiou is not the 
place. We mean by Dominion Status neither moi'e 
nor less than and nothing else but Dominion 
Status. To us it is not a tii*st step but the one 
and only step. On the other hand the sophistry of 
bureaucrats who seek to make a distinction 
l)etween responsible government and dominion 
status and allege tliat the latter lias not been pro- 
mised, is meaningless to us imd we liave no use 
for it. We miist have a constitution founded upon 
Dominion Status. It should be a rigid -ysciqstitutioa, 
and among its leading features should be (1) the 
vesting of residuary powei*s in the central govern- 
ment; (i) a bicameral centml legislature, represen- 
tation in tlie lower house lieing on the basis of 
population and in the second chamber, of proving 
ces ; (3) provincial autonomy, and (4) the abolition 
of septate electorates. 

If I may say one more word, it is to beg you 
all to do active service to the Liberal party in the 
coming year and to justify its existence still moi’e. 
Ihere is room for it, there is new tor it. The far- 
sighted patriots who laid the foundation of the 
Indian national movement for thought not 

only tof their time but for ours .^when they gave 
as tlie ideal of dominion self-gov^^ment to strive 
"or. It is equal to independete. m is moro 
cenefidal than isolated independdm. Mr. Gokhale 
nold up this ideal in his memorable llddress to the 
genares Congress ; this was what Mr. Dadabhai 
iNaoroji defined as Swaraj in the following year at 
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Calcutta in an addiKsss that.iwas desmbed by Sir 
Bui’endranath Banerjea as India's PdMtioal Scrip- 
ture. This Swaraj is what India must aohiOfve, 
and it is for us to prove that the methbers .of the 
Indian Lil‘eral Party Avill do their duty faithfully 
and assiduously in the . na%)nal effbrt to win it. 
Freedom is the natural law, snbjoetion is evil. It 
is our Dharma to get out of a state of deiiendehee. 
This is the teaching by which we are bound, and 
1 pray that w'e may not be found bacfcA^^rd in 
rendering the national sei vieo which is our 
greah*st Duty. 

Merc verbid disputes nre ot little use. 
If dominion status be really equal to inde- 
pendence — we hold it is not, in spite of the 
gradual approach to it that it is making - 
let those who are for dominion status try 
to reach their goal. Let those who ari) of 
ti different opinion also try to attain their 
object. 

It is only partly true that the ideal of 
independence is born of unsympathetic, 
ijTesponsiblo and aiTogant alien rule. For 
there are men who Avould long fr>r indepen- 
dence ev'en under the most sympathetic, 
responsible and meek British rule. 

As for Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s definition 
of Bwaraj, we showed in T/ie Modern Revmr 
for February, 1907, that it may be inter- 
preted to mean either independence or 
dominion status. 

It serves no useful pu^iose to damn 
independence by calling it isolated indepen- 
dence, as many domiiiion-status-wallas arc 
fond of doing. Independent sbites ciin and 
generally do enter into alliances Avith other 
states according to their needs and desires 
and thus put an end to their isolation. 

India is a* large country, AA^th a 
population exceeding that of the rest 

of the British Empire taken together. 
Unlike the dominions, it has an ancient and in- 
dependent civilization, aiiijd has ancient ti’aditions 
of heroism and stren^h. There ore many 
independent countries in the Avqrld equal in 
population to our dist|icis. If ttey are not 

haunted by tiie thoi|ight of isolation, it is 

possible to think of soipe time when Indians, 
too, will be sufficientiy self-conscious, organized 
and united to be able to shake off the 

debilitating obsession of isolatimfl 

India is great enough to bo a luminary 
in her own right, instead of revolving round 
the British sun. 

If the attainment of dominion status is 
more practicable than that of independence, 
there is no harm in working for the former. 
But it is too much to claim finality for it. 
For in the path of human iirogress in any 
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(Urection- relig^^ social, odacational, 

polidca], economic, Jiteraiy, artistic, scientific, 
or^ meclmuiciil—tlwre is no terminus visible 
to the mind's eye or inniginntion. 


A Women’s Welfare Association 

The fourth annivomry of the 8ai’oj Nalini 
Dutt Memorial Association for Wonuai's 
Work brought out the welcome fact that, 
from a very small beginning with 7 or 8 
Mahila Samitis (women's associations) four 
years ago, the Association lias now no less 
than 222 Mahila Samitis with a membership 
of about 4,(>40. 

“Every cbstrict ii\ Bengal can now boast of one 
or more Malula Sairutis. The Samitis have been 
lormed in districts and sub-divisional towns as well 
as in. the renioto vilhiges. A specially nmiarkable 
leatnre of the movement in the voar iimha* report, 
has been the mangiiration for tiio first timo in th(' 
Jnstoiy of Ihmgar^^ meetings in which ladies of 
the Bhadralok (geutle). class liave discarded the 
purdah and taken part in them along with men.’' 

Mea «nd women of all elassess, irresperdive 
of caste, religion or political opinions, have 
helped to extend its activities. 'I’hese includ(‘ 
meetings, lectures, classes, study circles, and 
doniestic and cottage industries. The Tcntral 
Association sends out trained instructresses, 
of whom there are 13. .Tt has a monthly 
organ called the Bmign-LaMmi, Its Tndus- 
ti'ial School was opened in 1025 and has 
Up till now had nearly 400 adult women 
under training, and 25 instnictresses for the 
niofussil have been turned out ready for 
work. 

The present number of studenfs is 170 
'■orisisting of 40 widows, 51 married and 79 
Umnarj’ied women. Oirls under 10 iu*e not 
admitted into the, school. The subjects taught 
are sewing, cutting, embroidery, chikon work, 
lace making, c«ai 7 )et weaving, silk spinning, 
jute spinning, ratia wmrk, idain and fancy c^otton 
weaving, tape making, cane woik, drawing, general 
ediKjalion and , music. The peilod of training in 
industrial subjects is generally one year but some 
IHipils have to stay on longer m order that they 
might gain thorough knowledge of the various 
subjects taught No fees are changed in the 
industrial clas.^s but a bus fee is charged for 
conveypee. Those who sign an agi'eement to 
serve the Association as paid instructress on the 
completion ot their training are exempted from 
bus fees also. 

The *woTk Of the affiliated Samitis is of 
tarious kinds, : such as social work in the 
yillages, public health work, maternity and 
child welfare work, adult education, organiza* 
tioh Of girls’ schools^ rural reconstnictioih 


organization of entertainments, baby week 
celebrations, etc. 


Women’s Educational Conference 

^ Tlie^ following encouraging account of the 
Women's Ediieational Conference held at Ihitna 
is reproduced fronrthe Behar Herald : — 

The great ovont of the -week in Tatna is tlio 
inotdmg of the All-India Women’s Oonloroncc on 
Kilucational Keform. I)elog^lt(^s aM<‘nded from all 
jiarts of Iho country and great enthusiasm 
prevailed. The arrival ot delegates had created 
a stir m Patna from several days j>rovious to tlie 
ineeting of the Confei*ence. The ladies of Patna, 
m and out of Purdah, took a kocai interest in tJie 
contoren(;,e and even those who had not a char 
appreciation of the ol.jocts of the mciMing f<‘lt tliat 
this was a matter wdiich was their exclusive 
eeueern, and tluit was no doubt a I'ecomuHuuiation 
and a novelty in itself. The eonferene(‘ was 
oiiened by J^ady Steiihonson in tlu; Senate. House 
on rimi'sday. (ii'ntleimm visilois wiM’e allpwed 
to see what women were eaiiable of. and faeililies 
were iirovided for smh ladies as eared for them. 
Wisely enough the organizers of tlie l.'onference 
had dispensed with all decorations, for, if an.\' such 
had beiai provided, they w'oiild have iniled into 
msigmficanco before tlie brilliant ,sarrr.<t which 
adorn our womanhood on ceremonial occasions. 
Her Highness the Dowager Rani Lai it Kumari 
Saheba of .VTandi State, who occupied th(j iirv^siden- 
tial chair, naturally attracted a great dc'ai of 
attention. Her bashful spoceh was heard with 
nipt attention liy all thosi^ who were elos(' to the 
dais. But her tine presenee and gracefvd pose 
{JlJ'^ured piu drop silence tlirouglioiit the big liall. 
iho figure most (‘haracteristic ot the weinaii’s 
wiuso, however, was Sri mat i Kanialadevi 
Lliattofiadliyaya. Tlie incoming visitor saw at a 
glance that slie was the organizing secretary of 
the (^'inference. The part assigned to her, rcr., 
that ot reading the annual ivport and thanking 
all wlio had coiitrilaited to the success of the 
coiiferen(*e, did not give mucli sc'opo for ora1oi\\\ 
But she iiad only to open her lips to sliow that 
she was a siieaker of a Jiigh , oi-der. She is flneut 
and hnmoroiis, speaks with a tine accent and has a 
remarkable command of appropriate expressions. 
She is the brother’s wife of Mrs. Sai’ojini Naidii 
and, consklcring that she is very young, it is not 
unlikely that some day slie w'ill attain as eminent 
a position in public life as Mrs. Naidii. 

The success of the confei'ence ’was in no small 
ineasure due to the wonderful organizing capacity 
of Mrs. S. N. Mazuradar and Mra. P. K, Sen. 
whose educative propaganda among the ladies of 
Patna is too well known to need mention here, 

It is to be hoped that in the near future 
the patronage of the - 'wives of high Britisli 
officials will bo dispensed with by all 
Indian women’s societies. Not that we 
have any antipathy towards them. But 
it Is necessary for our Avomen to succeed 
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'jth doiiijSf good to themselves without any 
extraneous aid. 


King Amanuiiah 

There is a gen(?Tal desire among Indians 
for the re-establishmcnt of King Ainanullah 
on the throne of Afghanistan and the pro- 
sperity and full freedom of tiiat country. The 
inoi’O independent countries there are iji 
Asia, the better for our continent and the 
world as a whole. Though we ourselves may 
not be free and indei)endont, we would re- 
joice in the good luck of others. 

The causes of tiu? rebolliou against King 
Amanuiiah ai*e not yet fully known and 
may not l)(‘ fully known for some time to 
come. It may ho that tlie reforms which he 
attemi)ted to inti’oduee were the main causes, 
and it also may he tliat intrigue on the i>a!‘t 
of int('r(‘st(M,I foreign i)ow(^i'S had something to 
do with it. 

Except the sartorial innovations he 
Avajited to inti’odiice, all tlie reforms which 
tl](‘ Afghan King liad at heart w('re both 
necessary and salutary. The only fault 
which may be found with liim was that he 
appeared to be in a huiry aiul to- force 
elmngc's on bis peoi)]<‘ foi’ wliieh they were 
md n^ady. The coniiiarative eas(' and absence 
of troubles witli whieb drastic changes were 
made in Turkey probably misled him. But 
Turkey was better prepared for change 
b(‘eause of its ]>roximity to and closer 
contact and iutereonrse with Europe. 

As regards his desire that liis people 
should adoi)t European dress, it was neither 
wicked nor liarmfiil. In our opinion, the 
adoption of AYestern garments was not 
nec^essary for the enlightenment and 
prosperity of Afghanistan. Amanuiiah may, 
however, have tliought that by wearing 
European dross his people would be able to 
shake off the Asiatic-inferiority complex. 

His ardent love of his country made 
King Amanuiiah an impatient idealist. But 
he is a great man and a benefactor of bis 
country and continent all the same. Indians, 
irresi)ective of race and religion, ai’e among 
bis admirers and well-wishers. At the 
over-crowded Calcutta meeting, held in the 
Albert Hall to express sympathy w’ith him, 
it was pointed out by Sir P, C. Bay, who 
moved the main resolution, that the vast 
majority of the audience consisted of Hindus 
That must have been the case with many 
other meetings held all over the country. 



Sardar Ali Ahmed Jan 
The Newest Claimant to the Afghan Throne 

The sitiiatiou in Afghanistan has been 
changing from tlay to day, if not fr«jm 
hour to hour. On Hie 80t!i of January the 
latest news was that Sardar Ali Ahmed Jan, 
brother-in-law of Amanuiiah and until 
recently Covernor (»f Kabul, had become 
King, 


Moslems and Spoonfeeding 

AYe lead in the Mimalmim 

Air. Syed Ahmad in his work ‘Responsible 

Goveramejit aiid fte Solution of Hindu- Alovsleni 
Problem’ says, “Had the Mussalmans not. I»een 
fed upon speciijJ: prptoclion, tlieir (iiildrcu wonid 
have gone to the common schools like the children 
of other minorities, and would diavo benctiied from 
the revenueSi, of the country Vc(iualb\'.’' Then he 
mentions an mcident iu this connexion. In 1918 
an agent of the All-India Aluslim Educational 
Conference m^hs making , a tour in tlie district of ^ 
Agra. Near the Agra City Station lie found a Hindu 
. teacher teaching, some Hindu and Muslim boys. 
The Muslim students were reading tlie Quran. 
The agent was astonished to see tins and Asked 
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tbe te»cbm‘ ii8 to wlio JeacMfig Uie Qmm 
The Hjjidu teachoiv ‘‘xhese children were 

i*eading with me fieahzin^ the anxietjr of tlie ijaieiits 
that thfflr children ahoikia not remain ignoiant of 
the Oman i myself learnt the Ouiap, which I 
am now teaching/’ Mr. Tofail ^unad observes 
that the teachimr of tlie Holy Oman to the Muslim 
boys by a Hindu teacher may be oonsideied 
omecttonable. bat it shows at least a spirit of 
toleration so recently as the year 1913. we hope 
all concerned will understand how the Mussahnans 
have been losing by following a policy of more or 
lass exclusiveness. 

Tke Miismlman quotes several other 
])assnges Irom a book, enticed “Responsible 
Government and the Solution of the Hindu- 
MusUm P^oblem’^ by Maulvi Syed Tofail 
Ahmgd (Alig.), M. L. 0., one of which is 
quoted below : 

Having shown tliat to depend on the bureaucracy 
is a great mistake the waiter observes 

“As a matter of fact, however, eommunalism and 
the consequent hatred and distinat aie seriously 
iiijuiing tfe Muslims. But the remedy does not 
lie in invoking the help of the bureaucmcy, who 
on the one ham make jn'omises of s^pcaial pairoti- 
age to them and on the other hand, nrove sUent 
ftpecMors of their ruin. To demand our rights 
horn them is simply foolish.«»‘77/fi onlp way open 
to Afohamedan.s' is tlmt they .should join tmir 
rounh^men in the demands for self-government 
so tliat they may Iiave contix)! over the purse of 
the country and thus be able to siDend die largest 
fiossiblo amount on the edmation of children. This 
is the oply way in which tlie complicated pioblem 
of Muslim education can lie solved." (Italicis ours) 

These words fiom an old man of experion(;e 
will, we hope, earo’ weight witli those for whom 
tfi(\v im* meant 


Sarda’s CliHd Marriage Bill Postponed 

In the Legislative Assembly Mr. Harbilas 
Sarda moved the consideration of his Bill 
for fixing the minimum marriageable age 
for boys at full eighteen and for girls at 
full fourteen. In .summing up hi.s appeal 
for tlie adoption of the Bill, Mr. Sarda spoke 
in moving terms. He said 

I deny tliat child mmriage is a religious obligji- 
tion. Even if it were, no man has the right hi 
Older to save himself from going to hell to condemn 
another lieing to a life of suffering. Great I’esponsi- 
bility rests on this House. The p^ple in SSigland 
and Apierica are wateliing how yo4 wifi deal with 
this Bill. Writeix} like Miss Mayo and politidans 
like Mr. Winston Ghm-ohjll have deelarwl-^ plain 
tmms that India cannot be granted Self-Goveminont 
so long she tolerates such acts of oppression (a 
voit?e fiom the European and Central Muslim Bench 
“heai\ hear”). People in Americ^a want to know if 
after 150 years of rnle the Government still tolerate 
these tortui*es. If vromen were iiiembei's of this 
House the Bill would get through. I have ixxjdved 
tel^giams from w^omcn members of the C. P. 


Council intimating tJiat that Council too parsed a 
resolution supporting this Bill. And finally jet. me 
repeat the language of a great man that no nation 
can be half slave and half free. Those who will 
support the Bill will render true service to the 
country (applause from all sections of tlie House). 

Mr. M. K. Acharya, adopting obstructive 
tactics, moved the postp nement of the 
consideration of the Bill until the Age of 
Consent Committee Report w^as published. 
After he had made a speech in support of 
his motion. 

his motion was put to vote. The Government 
Members practically bloc and so also the Central 
Muslim and European group (latter with the excep- 
tion of two) decided to vote for ixistponeraent. Here 
was also & split in the ranks of the Indepen- 
dents, Nationalists and Congressmen, and some, like 
Pandit Malaviya remained neutral. Pandit Motilal 
and Mr. Jayakar were however foremost to recoifi 
tlie vote against postpon(^ment, but Mr. Sarda 
found the battle lost and his only chance now lay 
to nai’iow the majority of the other side. Pandit 
Motilal came to liis rescue at the last minute and 
persuaded some neutrals on his side to vote 
against the amendment. Tw o Eiiiorjean memt)ers 
too went with Mr. Saifia. As Mr. Crerar came 
up to Mr. Sarda to explain the latest decision 
taken by the Goveinment, Mr. Sarda was seen 
angi'ily protesting against Goverament backing 
out of wiiat lie thought was its premise to supiiorl 
tlic Bill. 

Rksex'I'wext At Goverxment's Coxiu'cr 
Indeed a small crowed gathercMl lound thein and 
Sir Pui’shottaindas too used the opportunity to 
ejaculate. “The Government wants child marna- 
ges.” The scene ended wuth tlie President announc- 
ing tliat Mr. Acharya’s Amendment has been 
can’ied by 53 against 34 and there follow^ed shout.s 
of shame from the Reformist Benches. Mr. Clietty 
rushed out to the lobby andcliaracterized the Govern- 
ment conduct as disgraceful. 

When Mr. Harbilas Stu-da first introduced 
his Bill, the late Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
the then Home Member, declared that at 
each stage after its introduction he (that is 
to say, Government) would oppose it. The 
dead man’s promise has been kept. And 
yet it is the Britishers in power in India 
who want social reform and it is the 
unregenerati‘ Indians who oppose it ! 


The Viceroy’s Speech 

There was nothing very rernai‘kable in 
the speech with which the Viceroy opened 
the newT session of the Legislative A.ssembly. 
There Avere some announcements made. 
There would be a new Royal Com- 
mission to review all aspects of the 
conditions under which Indian labour Avorks, 
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ex-Speaker of the House of- 
Commons' is to be its chairman. The mem- 
bers have still to be appointed. At least 
half of them should bo elected by, or in 
any case selected from the ranks of the 
leading members of, the Trade Unions 

in the • country to represent labour. The 
remaining membei*s should be draAvn mainly 
from the class of Indian employers of 
labour. What the real object of the Com- 
mission is cannot be exactly guessed. It 
would be kcky if its report did not place 
British manufacturei's and exporters at 

greater advantage than now over Indian 

manufacturers. 

The Trade Disputes Bill and the Public 
Safety Bill are to be pix)ceeded with during 
the present session. There are {issuinptions 
or view^s underlying both the Bills which are 
concerned with strikes and other incidents 
and conditions of labour. Therefore, as con- 
ditions of labour are going to be investigated 
by a Eoyal Commission, the Bills should not 
be taken up now. The question of what 

should be done with them should be left 
over for consideration until the new Royal 
(Commission has reported. Their consider- 
ation and passing into law now would be to 
make tlie investigations of the Commission 
siipedluous in some respects. 

Tlie decision to appoint an additional per- 
manent member on the Railway Board in 
charge of railway labour questions may bc^ 
commended it the ottice goes to a qualified 
Indian possessed of a spirit of independence 
and power of calm judgement 

The Viceroy’s brief reference to Afgiianis- 
tan gives no information and is too mamiih' 
and colourless to evoke enthusiasm or (‘ven 
interest 

As was anticipated by many, including 
ourselves, the' Congress resolution relating to 
dominion statiis has been understood by the 
Viceroy as an ultimatum to the British 
people and Parliament. He stated that Par- 
liament would never consent to act as mere 
i^gistrar of ^decisions of other persons. These 
“other per^ns'’ are, however, the Indians, 
whose future can be quite properly settled 
by foreigners ! Tho Indians must accept the 
decisions of the latter, in spite of the Ciint 
of self-determination ! 

The Viceroy also stated in the Assembly 
that the views of the Goveniment of India 
would be considered before any decision was 
made on the Hilton Young Repoi*t relating 
to East Africa. An I. C. S. officer would be 


appointed to the Kenya Council to discuss 
tlie Repoif. We do not think this is exactly 
what is required. The Hilton Young Bepo^ 
should be discussed in the Legis»ative Ass^- 
bly and the Government of India should be 
guided by tlie decision of the elected mem- 
bers of that body. The Viceroy also asked 
Indians not to lose faith in Britain. But 
faith has been lost already. 


Buddhist Institute in Soviet Russia 

The firat institute in Soviet Russia for the study 
of Buddhist culture was opened yestorclay at the 
Academy of Sciences in the presence of a ninnber 
of prominent students of the Ea.st. 

M. Scherbatsky has been appointed diiwtor of 
tho Imtitxiie—Iieuter. 

M. Scherbatsky is a well-known Sanskrit- 
ist. Readers of The Modem Revieiv will remem- 
ber that some months ago a work of his on 
Buddhist philosophy was reviewed at some 
length in its pages. Tho new institute is 
expected to make good progress under his 
guidance. 


What Bengal Government Loses by the 
Permanent Settlement 

An Assixjiated ibess message published 
in Bombay dailies runs as follows : — 

(’ALCUTTA, Jan. 25. 

Sir P. ( Mittei*, Keveuu<‘ Member and Mr. 
A. Marr. Fiaan (‘0 Member, wore jointly examiiml 
at length bofon* tlio Simon fJonference ^ this 
morning with regard to the linanoial position of 
Bengal with ]»articular I’eforenoo to the effe(?t of 
Parmanent Seltlenieiit on the finances of tlie 
Prevince. A bewildering mass of figures was 
]»i*esented to the Conference by Sir John Simon 
which evidently had been compiled for him by 
Mr. Ijayton, Financial Assessor who was sitting 
tiehind him and assisting him in asking iiuestioits. 
After a great deal of higgling witli figures and 
methods of calculation and cleverly steering clear 
of “what might have been” Sir John Simon 
.succeeded in ^faMishing the fact, that the Bengal 
Government dM not lose more than one ox’ore 
of mpees aUUffipiy by r^on of a large mi-t of 
the Province bdhg under P^’inanent Settlement. 

So “the Bengal Government did not }o#<‘ 
more than one ci*ore of . rapees annually by 
reason of a large part of the province being 
under pei’iniinent settlement." This means 
that, if tlie pennanent settlement has been a 
sin and if the sin of the Government of Indija 
in the eighteenth century ^should be visited 
upon the people of Bengal, the Bongtd 
Government should be allowed to keep for 
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its expenses as large a proportion of the 
revenues raised in Bengal as any other 
provincial (xoverjiment is allowed t » keep of the 
revemies raised in its province , — nwivs this 
one crore. In no province are more revenues 
collected than in Bengal. Hence its provincial 
share should he equal to that of the largest 
l»rovincial allotment that is assigned to any 
in'ovince, and from tliis allotment for Bengal 
one croi'o should be deducted. 

]jet us take some exact tigiiros from tlie 
Statesmanas Year Book for 1928. 


Proviiicti Popnlatioii in 
millions 


Ih’oiviK-ial allotniejM 
in 192f>27 


Bombay 

19.5 

Burma 

13.2 

Madras 

42.3 

Bengal 

46.6 

Punjab 

20.6 

u. i\ 

45.5 


1,532 lakhs 
1,051 ,, 

1,654 
1,049 .. 
1,176 „ 
1.321 „ 


As Bengal has the Jai’gcst ])opulation and 
ns it is not less reveniu'-yiolding than any 
<)ther province, it ouglit to have at k'ast what 
Madras is allowed to keep, minus one crore 
as fine for tlu' sin of the Government of 
India in the eighteenth century. This means 
that Bengal ought to have at least 1,654 laklis 
uiiuus 100 lakhs, or 1,554 lakhs, instead of 
the paltiy 1,049 lakhs wliicli fall to its share. 


Efficiency of Indian Labour 


According to Ketr India, the Production 
Manager of Geiierjil l\rotors iji Bombay, wlm 
is not an Indian, lias borne testimony to tin* 
(.efficiency and adaptability of Indian labour. 

In avej-age intolligeiK?e and alality, he think.s 
that Indian labonr eojnmres favourably with that in 
Eui'opean eoiintrit>s. The pereentage of those who 
waste their time inside tlieir faetoiT is not greater, 
in Ids view, than that in the United States or in 
England, lie si)oke with imtieiilar appreciation 
about the keenness of the men to learn new work. 

Indian labour is efficient not only in India, 
but also abroad under new conditions. This 
is sljowii, for example, elaborately in “Hindu- 
stani Workers on tlie Pacific Coast” of 
America, by Dr. Rajanikanta Das, M. A., 
M. Sc., Ph. D., Special Economist, League of 
Nations, Geneva. 


being constmeted in Tokyo with two stories abov? 
ground and eight below. Our contemporary’ 
not appear to believe that the Herald is correct in 
its statement. But there must be many siicli 

structures. For years ijast the authorities liave 
been driving politicuil discontent and dangerons 
thought underground, and Avhere else c^an they find 
accommodation except in the hell-scrapers V 

As the British bureaucrats in India are 
experts in driving political discontent 
underground and as tliero are no “liell- 
semapens” in India, should the discontontod here 
bo exiled to Tokyo? But the Japanese Govern- 
ment, fac(>d with the problem of ovor-popula- 
tion, would soarcelv agree to receive so large 
a contingent. 


Protection for Indian Cinema Industry 

In bis lotku* to the Government of India, 
inviting their atffintion to the urgent lUMnl of 
introducing (iftectivo legislation to ju’otcct t)\e 
Indian Cinema Industry cMgainst foreign 
comiictition, Mr. M. P. (iandhi, 8(*(Tctary, 
Indian (Junnbm* of CommcTCH', maki'S out a 
good ease for such ])votecti»»n. 'Du' Indiistvy 
is really tbrcatfmed with extinction. 

Protc'ction is riHiuired on economic grounds. 
'J'hero is also an additional reason why 
CMutain kinds ot foreign films should iu' 
diseouragiHi in India. On account of 
diflbreiico in the standards of decorum 
and decency prevalent in India and the West, 
many trims winch may be considered harmless 
by Weston censors are unfit for exlnliition 
in India. 


Judges and Executive Offices 

Sir George Rankin, Chief Justice of 
Bengal, has done the right tiling by stating 
before the Simon Commission that lie would 
discourage the promotion of Judges except 
in the judicial line and >vould even debar 
High Court Judges from any other Govern- 
ment service after their retirement. Such an 
expression of opinion xvas necessary, because 
both the Government of India and some 
Provincial Governments have followed a 
policy which cannot but indirectly affect the 
judicial independence of judges. 


Political Discontent and Hell-Scrapers 

The Japan ChrorUck wTites : 

Al Tokyo contemporaiy quotes the Dai/// //<??•«/</ 
as authority for a statement that a hell-scraper is 


“India in Bondage: Her Right to Freedom” 

Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s book, “India in 
Bondage: Her Right to Freedom,” was 
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on the 21st December, 1928. Only 
iwo thousand copies have l)een printed. Of 
these aboTit twelve hundred copies in round 
numbers have been sold ii]) to date. 


Presidential Address at the AlbJndia Theistic 
Conference 

It is a pity tliat the masterly and instrue- 
tiv(' prf'sidential address of Dr. Franklin (’. 
8outliworth. 1). D., Lli. D., President of 
Meadville Theological School, ('hicago, delivered 
last Df'ceinber at the All-India Theistic 
Contereiicc? in ('alcutta, has been iniblished 
only in The Indinn Messenger, the organ of 
the Sadharan Hrahmo SaJiiaj. It (l<'served 
wider publicity. Among other things, it 
points out similariti(‘s between the caro(‘rs 
of Ram \lohun Roy and William Ellery 
('hauuing and between the histories of 
lliiitarianism in Aineriea and of Hrahnu»ism 
in Irulia. Says he;--- 

from the point of view of raee. language {Uid 
tivnniim', it is a far ciy from J?a.mniohuti Roy to 
\\'illiain Fllery ('haiining. Hut they cairie, 
iii'ter all. from tin*, same Aryan stock, \yere both 
gifted with tin' rarest (pialitif's ()f mind and 
hoai't, were (hwoiit woi*sinj)pei's of Hie same (lod. 
and i)assionatoJy resolved each in Ids own wa.v. 
to (le\'ote Ihemselves to tin', \velfare of thoii* 
fellowmen. Clianning’s eiudh' was j’ocked by the 
tliroos of tlni war for Amei'iean liidepeiideiice. 
The passion f«>r ficedom Avliieh nidmaied Ids 
soul was the logitiinate product of the stirring 
cv(‘jits of Ids childhood. 

Ram Mohun's passion for freedom is 
well known, in the words of his convert 
and diseii)le Mr. Adam, “He would bo free 
or not bo at all.'' The genesis of Ram 
Mohun’s passion for freedom cannot be so 
easily traced as that of Chanuiiig. 

In anotlier passage of his add loss Dr. 
8oiithworth tells us : — 

. I might spond far more than the amount of 
time usually allotted to this address, in describing 
the way in which the spirit of Rammohun Roy 
l^eeins to have animated Debeiidranatli Tagon', 
Ivoshub Chunder Sen and their successors. Like 
luni, they have also been men of God. Like Iiirn, 
their faith in God has expressed itself in an un- 
quenchable desire to enable their fellownnen to 
outer into their heritage as children of God. I 
have in my suit-case a considci’afde bundle of 
jiiiinial reports, that 1 have gathered during the 
ipst six weeks, of institutions that I have visited, 
joiinded, officered or carried on either wdioUy or 
10 part by members of the Brahmo Samaj : 
t ollegos, Schools, Hospitals, Orphanages, Leper 
Asylums. Homes for AVidows, Institutions for the 
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blind, tbe depressed classes and for many otliei* 
kinds of need. 1 liavo stumbled upon these institu- 
lions without oven trying to find them and havv' 
been amazed at lln* magnitude and tlte liigh (nia- 
lity of tlu) work that they ai*.* deiiig. 

These institutions are one and all tlie produet 
ot Ijclu'f in the possilulitio'^ of human nature en- 
gendered by faiili in (iod. If 1 \v<‘re to suggest a 
Singh; w'ord to deseiibe tin* service Avhich the 
lirahmo Samaj h s i-i‘ndere(K fluring tlie last cen- 
tury, to India and the w'oi*M, that w'oid Avould be 
"Fman(*ipation.“ it has tnheii various foi'nis 
i*hiefly that of tin* emam ipalion of tlie Indian 
mind from tlie ignorance that has prevailed con- 
cerning the origin of inational religions beliefs 
and degrading religions ensfoms. 

M'ith <‘very dosin' fo speak W(.‘ll of tin* 
work of the British Go\ eminent in India, 
1)]*. South worth has not Ix 'en alile to eomiili- 
ment that (loveriiment on its (‘du(*ational 
ac'hievement. Says In* : 

Not yet, however, has tin* tiovi*rnm('nt of 
FngJand followed the exanij'Ie of America in de- 
creeing nniversal compnls<jr,v edneation at tin* 
expense of the State. And although many ln*neli- 
cent acts stand to tlie credit of England in lier 
government of India, slie w-ill ultimately ])0 ealh'd 
to aceonnt at the bar of history for the shocking 
percentage of iliiterae.\’ whicdi sin' has not lakoii 
efleetive measures to prevent and w hieli lias shown 
little tenden(*y to diminish during tlie last huinlred 
years. Late m the Eighteenth (’(?iilury a director 
of the Court of IToprietors in London is said to 
Jiavc^ (lecdarcKl that, /‘Tin w had just lost Americ'a 
by their folly in having alloAvc'd the eslahjishment 
of schools and colleges, and tliat it would not do 
for them to reix^at the samci folly in regard to 
India.” I am unable to bidievo that that was tin* 
position of the Englisli ]*arliam(?nt or the* English 
people, then or now. Jhit i)oliti(;;al expodienc.s- 
seems to have dictated at first that education shouhl 
bo eemfined to the higher (*las.'^es and that only 
later should if lie pormitt(*d to ti'ickle down to the 
masses ; and that policy se(.*ms to have persisted Id 
the present time. 

The sjieaker . thus contrasts Aiiierica's 
educational policy with that of the British 
Indian Ooverumeiit : 

Annu’ica, as the ‘’molting pot” of the nations, 
has also laid a„,|W 0 blem of education on her hands. 
But sln^ has never wavered ’ |h the belief that tin* 
way of unive#«ai edition w^a» not only tlie way 
of justice bitt way of politictal expediency. 
KnoAving no diatlietionsof colom* or sex ori)rovious 
condition of semtude, Americii looks upon tin* 
children of both sexes as future citizens who 
may be left in ignorance only at the peril of the 
country itself. 

One reason for the difterenee in tlio two 
policies is that America is the Americans' 
home and otvn country, whereas India is not 
the Britishers’ home but their rnilcli-eow. 
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''Prarthana Samaj and Coaimanism” 

III a note with the above caption, Thr 
SulmUiTf Pairikff of Bombay writes : - 

Coirimnnisin is primarily an economic inter- 
pretation of life ana as sncli has no room for the 
elements which constitute tlieism. We are 
primaiily a body of theists believiiu? in a supreme 
divine powei* and whatever ecx)nomLe creed we 
hold must l)e consistent with the fundamentals 
of theism. Secondly cx)mmunism is l>ased upon 
the (xmcentioii of class war and (iass- conscious- 
ness and thus looks upon the evolution of society 
tis tho result of a c-onflict between one class of 
people and anotlier. Wo who belon^^ to the 
Pnwthana Samaj luive a more brj?ani(‘ and syn- 
thetic view of society and believe that the good 
of the society will be achieved by intrcKlucinj?: as 
much co-opera.tion as possible into our induvstrial 
and economic life. Communism believes in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat : wo believe in thr* 
rule of a spiritually enlightened deimxTacy. ( Com- 
munism iKjlieves in violem^e, Ivloodshed as the 
necessaiy instruments of revolution. We believ(' 
in non-violence as the mie qua nan of the liiglicst 
evolution of socnety. These are longhly the bwad 
difterencos between a ( Vimmunist and a Vmrthana 
Samajist. 

. Many b(?Uevors in Evolution .still continue 
to think that it takes place only by tlic 
process known as “Struggle for Existence" 
ill the literal sense. They take* the 
description of Nature as “red in tooth 
and claw'’ to be entirely true and complete. 
Prince Kropotkin, known as an anarchist, 
lias,' howxwer, shown i how great a iiart Mutual 
Aid among Animals plays in their survival 
and evolution. Love is a great factor in tho 
pi^servation of ^ecies and evolution. 
Without meaning to judge between conflict 
add co-operation, we may say that co- 
operation plays a very great part in the 
preservation and progress of society. Short- 
sighted and excited “enthusiasts'’ may think 
highly of class-war and try hi foment it. 

But they are mistaken. Their ways are not 
j^fictioned either by religion or by science. 

The great and good emperor Asoka liad 
as his idea! “Kalfana" or welfare, to be at- 
tained by the great and the st^l exerting 
themselves together. His way slw be the 
way of all Indians who love their 

country and kind. 


Congress Resolutions * ^ “ 

Tho office of the All India Congi’ess 
I'ommittee has done a useful thing by issuing 
the re.soliitions of the last session of the 
Congress in the form of a bulletin. There 
are a few resolutions in it which may escape 
notice. We, tlierefore, reproduce them below. 

XXI BKX(rAi/s MMiTvas 

Tills (Jongioss conveys its sympathies to the 
familiors of the undormentioned brave sons of Bengal 
who underwent suffering and imprisonment without 
trial for the cjaiise of tJie .^ountiy and dicrl during 
and as a n^sult of their incarceration 
Amirup Chandra, Sen Nai-esh Chandm Chau- 
Ranajit Banerjer? dhvni 

Shib Sankar Hmhmaj'hari .Faslioda Ranjan Pal 


X X I V--RR(aa..vTfo\ 1 1 1 T)kti;x ( 

I'liis Omgress emphatically <;ondemns the action 
et the British (Tovornn lent in (;ontinuiiig_ the 
detention of Bhai Santa Singli, Bhai (hajjan Singh 
and Bhai DaswmKlha Singh luuler Regulation 111 
and congratulates tlnun on their heroie suffering. 

XXV MaUTIAI. IjAW A.VJ) eTlIKIf Poi.rTK AI. 

Pmsoxcifs 

This ( 'ongress also condemns the eoutinued 
incarceration of tlie Jhinjab Martial l^aw prisoners 
including Messrs. Bugga _ and Ratio, and of tin' 
Martial iaw prisoner Shri M. P. Narayana Monoii 
of Kerala who has siiurned all offers of conditional 
release, and of the Moplah i>i*isonei's, and llie 
(^'ongress congratulates them on their snIToring and 
sacrifice. , 

This Congress strongly condemns the unwarranted 
raids and searches in Lahore and the aiTOSts of 
Ji. Kedarnath Saigal and othei* prominent nationalist 
workers of the Congress^ the Naujawan Bharat 
8abha and the Students’ Lnioii in the Punjab. It 
locoi-ds its strong indignation at the behavioiu' of 
the police in torturing the aiTested persons. 


ERRATA 

Pago 683, col. 1 , line 24 reojd. ‘is a ^for and its' 
„ 683, col 2. 4 reM ‘think’ for ‘speak' 

683, col 2, 19 read ‘is it' for ‘it is' 
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Oovindadas Jha, the Poet of Mithila 

Kv NAOERDKANATH GUPTA 


A M0N(J tli(^ Vaislniava poets whose 
exquisite lyrics arc the chiefest literary 
lierita|?e of the a^v of Chaitaiiya in 
Ben^'al therti are several wliose identity 
has been lost. All that is known is that some 
of them lived befui’e Cliaitanyji, others were 
his eonteini)oi‘aries, but the majority of them 
^ipl)eared after the prophet or avatar of Nadia. 
Kouj,dily computed, all these lyrical songs, or 
imk/s as they are callt^d, ot;cupy a period of 
about two to two hundred and fifty yeai*s. 
There wore no printing-i)resses in those 
days and even the manufacture of hand-made 
paper is of recent origin. The^ older 
Jnanuscripts were all written on |)alm-leavos in 
indelible ink, of which the secret is now 
forgotteji. 

All those songs wer(> i*(^gard(M] as sacred 
by the. Vaishnavas of Bengal and >vere sung 
Jif religious gatherings. Tlie name of the 
composer Avas mentioned in tin' final verse 
hilt that (Md not convey thr‘ identity of the 
ji'H't, specially when more than one poet 
bor<' the same name. The original manus- 
^‘ri])ts of th(‘ nunn'roUvS poets cannot be 
traced. Those that were in existeijce Avheii 
fhe poems were first printed by the cheap 
jn'in ting-presses of Bat-tala in Calcutta Avero 
jUithologies, or collections of verses composed 
h.v various authors. Of these the largest aiui 
most important is P(idnkfdp(itnrn, compiled 


by Vaishiiavadas, himself a poet, and contain- 
ing more than three thousand poems. The 
poems of Vidyapati and Chandidas Avere 
included in this collection but were published 
separately after Avards, though no attempt has 
been made to bring out separate editions of 
the other poets. Their writings are scattered 
throughout the different collections of Yaish- 
iiava poems*! 

Next to Vidyapati and Chandidas the 
most famous poet of this period Avas Govinda- 
das. There Avoro several poets of that name, 
but the greatest among them is distinguished 
by the epithet of Kaviraj Govindadas. Now', 
the Avoid Kaviraj means a king among poets 
as well as a physician. Tu Bengal the Ayur- 
vedic physicians belong to a particular caste 
called Vaidya, whicn also means a physician, 
and the word Kaviraj has been assumed 
to indicate the poet’s caste, just as the word 
hatu or Barn indicates a Brahman in the 
case of Chandidas. Kaviraj Govindadas 
himself uses no word in any of his poems 
to indicate his caste, though another Govinda- 
das designates himself Ghosh, imjdying that 
he was a Kayastha by caste. The supposition 
that the foremost poet of all who bore the 
name of Govindadas was a Vaidya hy caste 
and Uiat he was a native of Srikhanda in the 
Burdwan district is entirely eri’oneous. 
Kaviraj or Kavindra Govindadas was a native 
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ofMithila like Vidyapati and the language 
in which he composed his poems was the pure 
Maithili language oi those times, that is, 
somewhat later than Vidyapati. 

It wfis by an accident that I stumbled 
upon this knowledge. I had undertaken the 
collection and editing of Vidyapati’s poems. 
Tn this work I had, thanks to Maharaja 
Rameswar Singh of Darbhanga, iihe valued 
assistance of a profound scholar from 
Mithila, and I visited Darbhanga and the 
village of Taraoni for local research work. 

1 used to carry with me a collection of 
Vaishnava poems and in the course of con- 
versation with the Maithil Pandit found out 
that Govindadas, the chief poet of that name, 
was a native of Mithila and his full name 
was Govindadas Jha. The Pandit with whom 
I had been working gave me a manuscript 
copy of the poems of Govindadas, and pointed 
out some errors in the text printed in 
Bengal. Later on, 1 proceeded with the 
inquiry and found satisfactory evidence 
in the Bengali collection itself in support of 
this fact. 

Before quoting a few poems of 
Govindadas it is necessary to point out the 
relative positions of Mithila and Bengal 
with reference to this poet and also Vidya- 
pati. There was a time when Mithila was a 
great centre of Sanskrit learning and young 
scholars from Bengal used to proceed to 
Mithila to study Sanskrit They brought 
the poems of Vidyapati and Govindadas 
from Mithila. These poems were sung and 
greatly admired by the Vaishnava community 
of Bengal, and in fact the fame of these 
poets is mainly due to their wide appreciation 
in Bengal. In Mithila they have been 
neglected. The Bengali and Maithil scripts 
are practically identical, but no books are 
printed in Maithil characters. Several 
Sanskrit works by Vidyapati have been 
printed from Mithila, but his fame rests 
entirely on the poems composed in his own 
language. But for these his name would 
have remained unknown, for up to the 
present time no native of Mithila has 
published an edition of Vidyapati’s Maithili 
songs. If it had not been for Bengal the 
beautiful poems of Vidyapati and Govindadas 
would have been never published, and 
probably would have been forgotten by this 
time. Tlie p^eople of Mithila have undeniably 
failed in their duty to the memory of* their 
poets, and they have made no attempt to give 
to the world the fine literature of which they 


should be the proud possessors, ' 

Vidyapati and Govindadas there were other 
poets in Mithila, and two of them, Umapati 
and Haripati, wrdte poems of considerable 
merit. 

To Bengal, therefore, belongs the entire 
credit of having rescued the lyrical songs 
of Vidyapati and Govindadas from oblivion, 
and assigning to them an important place in 
the early poetical literature of Bengal. There | 
is no room for doubt that four or five ' 
hundred years ago some people at any rate 
in Bengal knew that these two poets were 
natives of Mithila and the language in 
which they wrote their poems was 
the Maithil language. So great 
was the fascination of this language that it 
found a host of imitators in Bengal, and 
many Bengali Vaishnava poets wrote songs 
after the manner and style of tlie two 
Maithil poets. Of course, they could not 
acquire the facility and ease of Vidyai)ati 
and Govindadas, and the forms of a niiinl)er 
of words and the mode of e.xpression were 
frequently corrupted. In course of time all 
about the language and the personalities of 
the two Maithil poets was forgotten. Tiie 
language was designated Brajaboli, or a 
dialect of Braja, the tract of country near 
Muttra and Brindaban, where tlie scenes <if 
the love of Radha and Krishna are laid. 
Mfty years ago people in Bengal believed 
that Vidyapati was a Bengali and it was so 
written in certain editions of the poems of 
that writer. No one had the slightest suspicion 
that any of the several poets named 
Govindadas was not a Bengali. No help or 
light ever came from Mithila, and no Maithil 
writer or scholar even publicly claimed that 
Vidyapati and Govindadas were not Bengalis 
but Maithils. The people of Bengal have 
honoured themselves and also tlieir neigliboiu’s j 
of Mithila by .claiming Vidyapati and Govinda- 
das as their own poets, and the fact that they 
have done so in ignorance detracts nothing 
from the measure of their appreciation. 

There remains, however, the important 
question of linguistic and historical accuracy. 
One can only wonder at the itnparalleled 
incident of poems written in one language being 
incorporated and assimilated with another, and 
one people undertaking the obvious duty of 
anothei^. There is no longer any doubt as 
regards the identity of Vidyapati and having 
ascertained beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
Kaviraj Govindadas was also a Maithil poet 
that fact must bo placed on record. There is 
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obligation to do this than the 
<‘ 0 ]npulsion of truth, but that is a mandate 
to which wo all owe implicit and unhesitating 
obedience. There is the further important 
consideration of the textual accuracy of the 
po6>ms. The language is now forgotten and 
unknown in Bengal ; the scribes who copied 
the verses of Yidyapati and Govindadas did 
not know or understand the language witli 
tile inevitable result that the original text 
has been sometimes frightfully ' mutilated, 
leaving the verkes a niei;e jumble of confused 
sounds and meaningless words. Some Bengali 
commentators, presuming on the fact that the 
|)oems of Yidyapati and Govindadas are read 
in Bengal and must consequently be under- 
stood by Bengalis, have placed fantastic and 
grotesque interjiretations upon Maithil words 
and iiassages and verses, and J have even 
found instances of pen^ersity in which some 
annotators, in the plenitude of ignorant 
confidence, have had tfie hardihood of 
challenging the accuracy of texts brought from 
Mithila and even of palm-leaf manuscripts 
discovered in ^lithila. The result has been 
that the texts of the Maithil poets and the 
notes and explanations have been bristling 
with errors. The language of Yidyapati is 
more archaic and intricate than that of 
( Jovindadas and the mutilations in the text 
are more numerous, but the writings of the 
other poet have also suffered in transcription. 
'Fhe indifference of Maithil scholai's does not 
proceed to the length of refusal to elucidate 
tlK3 meaning of the verses, or of con’ecting 
the text if they happen to have manuscript 
•copies of the poems. It is merely a case of 
Muhammed and the mountain. The mountain 
'being at Mithila we have no alternative but 
to negotiate its heights. 

There is a certain order followed in the collec- 
tion and anangement of Yaishnava poems. 
Every group of poems under different heads 
begins with one or more poems about 
Oliaitanya, who is usually designated Gaur 
or Gauranga, and these are followed by others 
about Krishna and Radha. As a result of 
tliis arrangement the word Gaiirchmtdrilm has 
become current in the Bengali language, 
and means an iati’oduction. The A’aishnava 
poets never wrote about any other god or 
goddess, or avatar. In the Fadahalpataru 
alone, as I have noted, there are over three 
tliousand poems, out of which only a single 
poem refers to Bama, and it is the composi- 
tion of the Maithil poet, Govindadas 


ssw 

^ ^ II 

11 

fm irwr 

^ ^ II 

^11 

“Victory, victory, to Rama, the descendant of 
Raghu and the beloved Imslmnd of Sita, the 
daughter of .lanaka ! The gods, men, monkeys, 
birds and spirits of the aii\ and those that prowl 
at night sing his endless virtues. His complexion 
is beautiful and dark like now gniss. He is lotus- 
eyed and mighty in battle. His bow is in his 
left hand and the keen-edged arrow in his right, 
and his nature is profound like a million oceans.’' 

(In the onginal text of YaJmiki’s Ramayana it is 
stated that Rama was profound like the ocean 

and patient like the Himalayas- ^5? ♦tVWllMi 

“Bhamt, his younger brother abandoned the 
royal umbj’ella and tlie fan made from the tail 
of the ehamar stag, and placed the shoes of the 
blessed feet of Rama on the throne. Siva, Biahina, 
Sanak, Sanatan, and Indra sat in the pi’esence of 
Kama with folded hands. Hanuman, who inspires 
the worshippei-s of Rama with joy, tended Rama’s 
feet. Govindadas is convinced that King Hannam- 
yana is like a god.” 

Harinarayana is not a name, but a title. 
Sivasimha, whose name coupled with that 
of his Avife Lachhima is frequently men- 
tioned in the poems of Yidyapati, bore the 
title of Rupnarayana, and he is frequently 
designated by his title instead of his 
name. Sivasimha as well as Harinarayana, 
were kings of Mithila. In anotlier poem of 
Govindadas occurs the name of Narasimiui 
Rupnarayana, another king of Mithila. YV'e 
also find in some pofnis t>f Fidyapati and 
Govindadas the king of Mithila styled as 
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Charapatipati or Chanipati. This refers to 
either Champanagar in Bhagalpur or Cliampa- 
ran, to the north of Mithila, forming part 
of timt kingdom at that time. It would be 
quite natural for a poet of Mithila to render 
homage to the divinity of Rama and the 
king.s of Mithila in his poems, but both 
would be unlikely in the case of a Yaishnava 
poet of Bengal. 

Since it was never suspected that this 
poet was a native of Mithila no attempt was 
ever made to distinguish between hivS writings 
and those of other Bengali poets bearing 
the same name. There are certain difticul- 
tics that have to be noted. There is no 
Maithil grammar written by any Maitliil 
scholar, and no grammar compiled by any 
foreign linguist can be wholly reliable. 
Readers and scdiolars in Bengal derive their 
knowledge of the Maithil language solely 
from the con’upted versions of the poems of 
A'^idyapati and Covindadas, and it is difficult 
for them to discriminate between the pure 
Maithili of Yidyapati and Covindadas, and 
their Bengali imitators. Otherwise, it could 
be easily demonstrated tliat no Ihaigali poet 
bearing the name of Oovindadas was over 
able to equal oj* even api)roach the Alaithil 
poet in the mellifluous smoothm^ss of rhyme, 
or the dazzling witchery of words. The 
Maithil poet did not write a single poem 
about Chaitanya ; more than one (lovindadas 
of Bengal 1ms written about liiin, but these 
l)oems or songs cannot be compared with the. 
glowing and melodious descriptions of Krishna 
and Radha by the Maithil poet. 

To make this cleai* let us take a poem on 
Chaitanya by a Bengali poet named Oovinda- 
das : — 

ftff ^ II 


wfiwr 

ntM^wtii 

“(Oaur’s) complexion is like bright gold and Iris* 
statui-e is lofty, tiis I'ourided arm is more grace- 
ful than the trank of an elephant, and was made 
by skilful Bi-ainna. loy tills him (with his hair 
standing on end) from head to foot and divine 
love fills Ids eyes vdtli tears. Ho cries when lie 
hears his own praise, and the beasts and the birds 
weep with him. His smile is more beautiful tlian 
the moonlight and scented wliite , flowers, and his 
sweet words sprinkle nectar. May all evil pass 
fiom liq^i to Oovindadas !” 

The language of this poem is an imitatiioi' 
of Maithil but it is not accurate. Some of 
the w^u‘ds, such as and retain the 

Bengali form ; in Maithil they w^ould be- 
and No Bengali imitator ' of 

Yidyapati and Oovindadas succeeded in. 
writing Maithil ^•erses wholly free fronv 
errors. To the careful student who has 
learned the Maithil language it is ea>y 
to distinguish hetwiMMi real and imitat'nl 
Maithil verses. It has to la* remembered fliat; 
Maithil was not tauglit as a language and. 
there wms no Maithil grammar. The Bengali 
poets who composed their vej'ses in that 
language leai’iied it fi‘om the poems of \'iil.\ a- 
pati and Oovindadas and slight errors 
inevitable. There was no M aithil prose and 
and comments on Maithil verses were written 
in Sanskrit. In the IWiaknlpafanf t!u‘ fiov 
remarks are in Sanskrit. In another collection 
called Paditmrmfdra compiled by Radha- 
Alohan 'rhakur, a Bengali Yaishnava poet of 
distinction, who wrote in Alaithil, Bimgali,. 
and Sanskrit, there are copious comments uiid 
explanatious in Sanskrit. No Bengali poet 
ever succeeded in mastering completely tin;- 
Maithil language. 

Let ns next turn to some poems of the 
Maithil poet Oo\indadas on Krishna audi 
Radha 

5ig ^ «nF, 

ftnr wA gdw ij# 

II 
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WW SWfti^, 

fs»^i l^ran gfz, 

^®*P5I SPH SW3FI 
WH Him «m ^ 
jftn ffR ?TSI 

" pMwt fn 5^51!^ II 

SBfe <ftp 1? TOl 

*l^*lfil ^ifil fWR ?131 • 

^ 5ifNa UTS 

«Mtl 

HBW ^Pl[ ^*31 

<wifl' %ni »m 

3i»'a II 

‘‘Krislum wiiiu? to tlio AV(Mxr (liko) Cuoid 
ill ])erson, liis body beautiful as a cloud and Ids 
iiioyeinonts full of grace. His fju;*e i.s slightly 
>iidling, inspiring young women with delight, and 
tlic play of his lute on his red liiis fascinates the 
Ihree worlds. There are flowers in hbs hair with 
the bees humming around them, on Ids head is 
;i <Town of peacock fetithers and in his ears are 
pendants shaped like makara (mythical lish) His 
restless eyes are like a pair of wagtails, and move 
towards his ears, and on his neck shines a string 
of pearls. The girdle round his waist on the 
saffron elotli tinkles musically, lie moves like a 
king of elephants, and the garland of Imlamha 
flowers iwhing down to his knees (this is known 
iis the ) intoxicates the black 

bees hovering around it. His red lotus feet 
sliaine the mys of the morning sim. The sweet 
music of the anklets i*ound his feet delights the 
heart of Oovindadas.” 

Of the jiiany exquisite descriptions of 
Ivadha there is one which is widely known and 
sung in Bengal 

tfk ^ vft I 
•rawfipnr .'sp ii 
flH'Hra Pwwr iifiriit 


^ifiif»i m<s ^ifRpr'k I 
^iWi HPi ^rfiwiftfst 
WTO p«i II 

ism ^WsiVi 
TO TO fwiftlfir 

nlfts^TO wftftV II 

“Ikxiuliful Hadha comes adorned as the jewel iir 
the eroAvn of the women of Braja. Her hair is 
curled and her dress is iiK*omparablt*, and her 
gestures are fascinating. Her ]iml»s arc will()w.\' 
and her lips are red and lier now ccuniianions arc 
attraedvo. She moves like an olephiuit and wears 
a necklace of pc^arls, and her glance is Jilce a flash 
of lightning. She wears ornaments and is proceed- 
ing for the first time It) flic assignation. She 
tills the heart of KrisJina. Love' iias n>\\'l\' 
moved her and she is pleasing to all. and she is 
like the fifth note of music iiersoniiied. She di> 
Jights in the twt dance, she is smiling and sin* has 
w'on the heart of ilovindadas." 

As an artist (»ovindadas Jlia is peerless 
and tin? melody and music of his verse, tlie 
selection of wuitls and tlie measured rhythm 
of bis flowing linos invest iiim with a 
distinction which belongs to no otbor Vaishiiava 
poet. Several of liis poems i\iv written in 
imitation of Vidyapati, to whom lie lias paid 
a glowing tiilmte in some beautiful verses, 
but the originality and strength of bis gvnius 
arc every wlu're apparent in his work. Tbo 
dolicacj'^ of liis touch is no h'ss remarkable 
than the di'ptli of hiding and can lie traeed 
in several of his poems. A eonqnmion of 
Radlia tells lier that it is impossildt* t(K 
conceal tlu3 signs of love : — 

^ WSH 

Sllft TO Hlf I 

sufll ’ 

TO TOH 9ii>^l 
TOW ^8% TOW TO^ II 

wwftinWw niro pwri 
TOW TO TOW II 

TO% frowfM TOTO wl? I 
IITOTOfw TOI%tt 

TOW tWHlfil TOftl WTOS II 
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ifT geaat I 

“Thou hoholdost the flowerinjar to/amfta with a 
sfeh and thy face fi*equently I’ests on thy palm. 
Sometimes thou stretchest thy limbs and thy hair 
Mands on end on thy person as a sign of delight. 
O fair one, do not tell me otherwise for T know 
thou hast met Krishna. In vain tliou hidest thy 
feelings for they cannot bo concealed ; the fax*e 
•e'xpK'sscs all the pain of the heart. Thou keenest 
•carefully hack the tears from thy eyes and spoakest 
half woitls with a broken voice. Thou art 
ropoatedly going into the courtyard and out on the 
road on some pretext or other. The respexd for 
the older members of the family and the sense of 
shame liave disappeaixid. Ciovindadas says thero is 
troll bio. ' 

AVliile Radha is gathering flowers Krishna 
addresses her in the following beautiful Hues 
which combine a tone of raillery with subtle 
tiattf'ry 

^ iTtft 1 
iOTft OT ?ig ^ II 
^1 

iffw tm II 

5W5T wm ^ I 

^wrsi faftcR ^ II 

II 

in^i 

^ ^ *TR I 

^ II 

^ ^ I 

tag gw ii 

“0 fair one. why art thou plucking flowers from 
tlic garden ? Thy white person is made up of flow- 
ers. Thy face luis the beauty of a golden lotus 
and its fragrance has attracted the black bee 
(Ki'ishna). Thy eyes are a pair of blue lotus and 
appear in tlieir native beauty near thy ears. Thy 
well-shaped nose is like a wonderful til (sesamum) 
flowei' and its fnigiance (of the breatli) has con- 
< 3 [uered that of the heavenly flower {paHjat). Thy 
smiling lips aro like the red handhuh flower and 
thy teeth apx>ear like kunrla flowers. All thy limbs 
aro fair like the full-blown champaka flower. Thy 
palms are bright red like the land-lotus. There- 
fore Govindadas tliinks thou shouldst offer thy 
own ixu’son for the worship of Pasupati (Siva, 
also meaning Krishna who was a shepherd, or 
lord of animals).^’ 

On a certain dark night it was raining 


heavily, there were flashes of lightning^ ' 
ominous peals of thunder. Radba’s companion 
attempted to dissuade her from keeping 
the love tryst with Krishna in such weather, 
pointing out the many dangers and the 
risk to her life. Radha’s reply is pitched 
on a note of extraordinary devotion and 
exaltation : — 

^ gjti 

if?? spft w fft 

OTft wft ^ II 

grgri 

Jifeng TO 

fafePf qBiTOT II 
gro SIR q*? 

TOgTO^nfni 
TO gg^T gg ig^? TO 

gsRSF qnfnii 
^ qgro fro 

mfifk ig ^gfNfi 
TO ^ qrfiiTO 

TO^ WR 

“My friend, put an end to my test. When I 
remember with what a heavy heart Hari is watch- 
ing the path for ray coming 1 am filled with 
gnef. 1 have opened wide the (strong) door of 
family honour ; compared with it what is a 
wooden door (of the house) ? 1 have swum across 
my own honour which is deep as the sea ; com- 
pared with it is the river iJamuna) unfathomable ? 
How can the rain affect one on whom fall millions 
of the flowery aiTows (of Cupid) ? To one whose 
heart can bear the burning or Love’s fire wliat 
is the fire of the thunderbolt ? From him at whose 
feet 1 have offei’ed my life sliall I withhold my 
person ? Govindadas says, praise be to thee, fair 
one, proceed to thy assignation, the companion has 
been satisfied.” 

In order to overcome her natural timidity 
Radha rehearsed at home the dangers of the 
forest path that led to the try sting place : — 

TtEz* vm «fR 9^ 

'<RRi% ■vrfqii 
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^ wsf 

fijfjR: q«TH? q^rtri 

q5p‘<gr4 

gsFt ^ It 

3^3H qw srf^ WT 

-'’iiFT CTf spf I 
qfeR qw gjjfe WT fWR? 
ntfqFqi^ q^4TH II 

'‘She (Radha) makes tlie f?round slippen^ by 
pouring out water on the floor from a pitcher, she 
pierces the soles of [jor Jotus-like feet with thorns 
and covers ho|‘ anklets with her garment (to 
silence their tinkling) and walks about pressing 
lier tioes. M adhava, in order to keep her assigna- 
tion with thee tlie fair one keeps awake at night 
in her liouse and practises the journey over a 
difficult path. She^ covers her eyes with l)oth 
liands and walks in the dark. By the touch of 
her bracelets she leiirns the heavy coil of serpents 
(round lier feet). She has bec;ome deaf^ to the 
words of the older members of her family, she 
hears one thing and vsays another. When her noai’ 
l•elations speak to her she laughs as if she ’were 
devoid of intelligence. Goviiuliadas vouches for 
tlie truth of all this.” 

The subsequent fearlessness of Radlia is 
thus described by the duH or messenger to 
Xrishna : — 

fvRTqs fira guTT 

^Riqi\ qfqq ^ wqq 

q^ q*? qi^ qftq II 

TTTqq I 

q’? qrnft 

qf 33 II 
q?[& I 

qjq gp qg gi qq jz qtsfq 
Uiqq WS fwj II 

»n»K ^ ^ 

*n»n 

W ^ Jlfilft HOT 

OT ^ u 


The beautiiul one wdto trembled and shuddcixMl 
when she saw the serpents painted on the house- 
walls m)w dotJies her pei’son with diirkuess and 
covers the light of the jewel on the heads of 
serpents with her liands. Aladhava. what shall I 
say of her love for thee ? Filled Avith the longing 
for meeting thee at the try sting jdace the beautifiu 
maiden ^ retains her life by virtue of the meiit 
earned m her previous lives. The hxd tliat, tender 
like the land-lotus, were hurt by tin* touch of the- 
^itli, now pass fearlessly to and fi*o along iiaths 
lull ot thorns and danger. S)ie who wuvS afraid 
to leave her room after sun-set and to v hom the- 
entrance of the house appeared to Iw^ at a great 
distance now walks abroad alone on tlie night of 
tlie new moon. Govindadas says so ofeiily.” 

In another poem tlie messenger tolls 
Krishna 

OT iqfq ^ 1 

qrt >R qfOT OTq qifOTR II 

qq qq i 

%r q^^nq^r it 

ft spfq qriOT 3q qi5T ^ I 
3^1 5^ qft ftl ntft II 
qf^T^pq qqq q^ I 
qiOT OTq iTff qf II 

qOT qrfq »Tfq I 
^q^ qsqi qtftqq^qftn 
^ ^ ^1 
% OTf n 

qiq ^ Sot qftqq wi 

jfttqtfqq i^ g p II 

■‘When the bemdifiil nnviden came out of her 
Iiouse the i*ain y as ixmriug incessantly. The dark- 
ness was so solid that it could not be pusIcmI aw'ay 
by tlie hand ; Giipid as the guide sho\^•ed th.- i»ath. 
^ladhava, what shall 1 say of the merit, eanied by 
thy good deeds ? The fair one has met tin''* allei- 
overeorning so many difficulties. The fla-shcs ot 
lightniug stortle the eves, and she j-ei)C‘atcdl.\- slips 
and falls on the muddy fiatli. Wluui rising sJie often 
sees the bright jewel on the head of serpents and 
catches hohl of the snake mistaking it for a golden 
staff Thus she has ofl'ered^ her ner.soii to tluT*. 
AVho knows how wonderful is thy love z At l.^ngth 
(the strength.) of love has becpiue Iviunvii ; the 
doubts of Govindadits have been dispelled.’' 

The marvellous purity and strength of 
Radha’s love for Krishna tind expres.sion in a 
poem of extraordinary beauty : — 

^ HIOTHOTHfHHRn 

. ^ OT 
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f»r wftw ftr «|iunf II 

^ ^ gw wif I 

w* WIT wHw fif wfif *jnr II 

i|f ^ ^Nw *TRt I 

wifiiiFwftftf ^ iwil 

4/ 

ft ww »»*p» fhr w sm II 
’tHwsRw ^ wi^ litft I 
% »RW?nig wtft sWt II 


a rare privilege to be born as a man, cross 
this life in the company of holy men. In winter ami 
summer, rain and storm I have kept awake at nights 
and vainly served raisers and wicked men for the sake 
of a drop of fleeting happiness. This wealth and 
youth, sons and relations, what reliance can be 
placed upon them ? Life is uncertain as tl)e water 
on lotus-leaf, worship always the feet of Hari. 
Hearing and i^peating, remembering and saluting, 
tending Hari’s feet and serving lum Govindfidas 
desires to wwship and hold communion with and 
offer himself to the Loid.” 

The poems of tlie Maitbii poets A^idyapati 
Tliakiir and (lovindadas Jha occupy a jiuique 
])laee in literature. Belonging to ^Iitliila tl)cy 
have become part of tlio poetical literature ()f 
Bengal. Other poets in Mithila wrote like 


^\herever his sun-red feet pass may my body 
hetjome the ground under his feet ! May I be the 
TuU water of the pond in which my lord bathes 
•every day ! May my IxKly become the light in the 
imnor in which my lord sees his face ! May my 
body bo tlio gentle breeze in the fan with which 
my loi*d Ians himself ! Where my lord moves like 
^ dark cloud may my body be the sky over him ! 
(fovmdadas says, 0 thou golden lieauty, why should 
he with the emerald limlis leave thee V (Just as an 
-emerald has Invariably a gold setting so is Krishna 
•mseparable from Radha).” 

These gleanings from the writings of the 
poet (Tovindadas Jha of Afithila may be 
•concluded with a prayer in his musical 
Terse 

W15 \ m siwpi^ 

- - ■■ .f> - V . 


them, hut their writings have never boi'n 
published. Even A^idyapati and (lovindadas 
would have been forgotten hut for their 
admirers in Bengal. On account of tlu‘ 
intellectual bond that existed at that time 
between Bengal and Alithila tlu} writings of 
those two poets were copied and taken to 
Bengal and were greatly admired by tin* 
numerous followers of (flmitanya, who was 
regarded as an avatar of A?^ishnu and Krishna. 
Tt has been stated that these writings were 
extensively imitated in Bengal, though these 
iiniiitions neve?* attained the perfection of 
the Alaithil masters. In spite of such imets of 
undeniable genius the Alaithil language never 
became a literary language. Maithil characters 
have never been cast in tyjie, and there are 
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A) my mind, woi’ship the son of Nanda (Krishna) 
wliosc lotus-feot (!onfer immunity from fear. It is 


no printed jirose or poetical works in Afaithil. 
In Bengal the poems of Vidyapati and (loviiula- 
(las are printed in Bengali type. Out of 
Bengal Vidyftpati’s poems Imve recently been 
printed in the Devnagari chai’acter, but these 
also have been chiefly obtained from Bengali 
texts, (lovindadas Jha is unknown out of 
Bengal and manuscript copies of his poems 
are obtained with difficulty in Mithila. Both 
(lovindadas and Vidyapati have been adopted 
by Bengal as her own poets and both are 
held in high admiration. It is true that we 
in Bengal have now forgotten the Maithil 
language, and en'ors have crept in both in 
the text and the different recensions. Still 
Kaviraj Govindadas is a great name in Yaish- 
nava poetry and his matchless rhyme enchants 
the reader. Still the marvellous music of his 
poems remains and their melody still haunts 
tlie memoiy. The early Yaislmava poets, 
saints and collectors of Bengal, who brought 
these immortal poems from Alithila, are 
entitled to the lasting gratitude of all stiidents 
and lovers of literature. 



lew Speeimens of Buddhist Art in Central Ask 

BrPROF. M. WINTERNITZ. 


N O Indian coming to Berlin should miss to 
pay a visit to the Museum fur Viil- 
kerkunde, and to look over the rooms 
in which the "'art treasures brought from 
Kiisterri Turkestan by Dr. A. von Le Cog, 
have now found a safe and worthy homo. 
A large number of these treasures has already 
been described by Dr. A. von Le Coq in the 
previous volumes of his monumental work 
“Die buddhistische Spatantike in Mittelasien” 
(see M. B., April 1925, p. 4 lb tf., and October 
1!)2(V p. 401 ff). A sixtli volume has lately 
been published.* Some of the finest wall- 
paintings found in the ancient temple ruins 
of Eastern Turkestan are her(‘ r(q)ro(luced on 
V) plates, 12 of which are in coloured 
lieliotype. Besides tfiero are 293 pictures in 
the text. Four of tlu) plates and 207 pictures 
in the text belong to a very interesting and 
instructive ('ssay, included in this volume 
(l)ages 9-62), by Dr. E. Waldschmidt on the 
rei)res 0 ntations and the style of the wall- 
])aintings from Qyzil near Kucha. Dr. A^^ald- 
scliraidt who is not only familiar with both 
Sanskrit and Pali Buddhist legend literature, 
but also with the Chinese translations of 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts, identifies here and 
describes more than 80 Jataka and Avadana 
representations occurring in about 200 paint- 
ings, many of which are here represented for 
the first time. Dr. Waldschmidt also devotes 
a chapter to a minute examination of tlie 
style of tlie Avadana pictures, in which he 
finds a mixture of antique, Indian and Iranian 
elements. 

Plates B and C give representations from 
the friezes in tlie corridors of a cave at 
tiyzil. The favourite themes in the decora- 
tion of these friezes are the various legends 
of extraordinary self-sacrifice of Bodhisattvas 
in certain Jatakas and Avadanas. Thus we 
find in fig. 13 of plate C (reproduced in this 


. * A. von Le Coq. Die biiddhistisclie BpitanO'ke 
01 MitteJasien. Sechster Toil : Neue Bildwerke 
von A. von Le Coq und E. AValdschmidt. Pub- 
nsliers Dietrich R^iiner, Ernst Vohsen, in Berlin 
b- W. 4S. 1.92 A I have to thank the publishers for 

E /'''m^siqn to reproiuce plate xiv, and plate C of 
ir. Waidsohmidt’s contribution in the ilf. R. 
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article) a scene from the Visvautara legend 
(Pali Yessantara- Jataka), so well known in" all 
Buddhist countries. It is the story of the 
Prince Yisvantara who, on account of his 
extravagant liberality, is banished with his 
family, but even then gives a>vay everything 
that is left to him, finally his two little 
children and his wife. The picture shows 
how Yisvantara gives liis two children, a 
boy and a girl, who are clinging to him, 



Dol iil fio n 0.1:^ 0.' th.' I^Vie: s—lhudi j-ipr ilyota 
1 egend 

away to the cruel Brahmin Jujuka. Fig. 
14 is said to represent a scene from the 
Maitribala legend. It is told in Jatakaniali 
Nr. 8: King MaitriUala (''Whose Strength ivS 
Love'’) has his veins opened, and cuts off 
pieces of flesh from his body, in order to 
feed five hungry Yakshas. In doing t!iis, the 
King did not for a moment lose his forbearance 
and his peace of mind, nor did liis body 
fade, nor his mind faint. By this miracle 
the Yakshas were so much agitated that tliey 
bowed down at the King’s feet, jjroclaiming 
their faith and praising his dooil. For the 
sake of symmetry the painter seems to have 
given only four Yakshas, two at each side 
of the King. Fig. 15 is a good illustration 
of the Pradipapradyota legend wdiich is told 
in the Karuna — Pundarika : King Pradipapra- 
dyota has retired into the forest, living the 




The First Buddhist Council, from a wall-painting in a temple at 


life of a hermit. Five hundred merchants 
have lost tlieir way owing to a heavy storm 
raised by a wicked Ralisas. They cry for 
help to all tlie gods. The Bodhisattva 
hears them by means of his heavenly ear, 
and at once offers himself to be their leader. 
He wraps pieces of cloth round his hands, 
steeps them in oil, sets them on tire, and 
serves the caravan as a living torch-light. 
The picture shows the Bodhisattva with his 
raised, burning hands. It is not possible to 
identify the legend to which the scene of fig. 
1.0 belongs. We can only see the Bodhisattva 
holding a cup in his left, and a spoon in 
his right hand, with which be feeds some 
person, crouching before him. Fig. 17 is 
identified by Dr. Waldschmidt with a scene 


from tlie Sarvandadaraja-Jataka (Bodhisattva- 
Avadana-Kalpalata, Nr. 55) : King Sarvan- 
dada (“All-Civer’’) has resigned his kingdom to 
the enemy and retired into the forest as an 
hermit. Here some Brahmin conies to himabegg- 
ing ; and in order to secure to this Bralimin 
the reward promised by tlie enemy for his 
head, the Bodhisattva (King Sarvandada) 
allows the Brahmin to surrender him to his 
enemy. The representation, however, is so 
fragmentary that I am not sure that this 
is really the scene pictured in it. But there can 
be no doubt that in fig. 18 the Yyaghri-jataka 
(Jatakamala Nr. 1) is represented : We see 
the Bodhisattva throwing himself down the 
precipice, in order to feed the hungry tigress 
who is about to devour her whelps, and 
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Visvarituiu logoiid 


Maitrihala 



Sarvandadaraja lejjend Vyaghii legend 

Friezes decorated with representations of Buddhist legends from a cave temple at Qyzil. 

low we see him again lying in the rock- These paintings show how popular sucJi 
C'OvO, and the tigi’oss (which indeed, as Dr. legends of selE-sacritico were in Central 
ddschmidt remarks, looks more like a Asia, as they were in all the other Boddhist 

iaekal) tearing his breast. countries from Ceylon to China, Japan, and 
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Mojigolia. T})o Chinese traveller Song Yun 
tells us that he lias seen a picture represent- 
ing the Visvantara legend in Shahbhaz-Garhi, 
and that the barbarians, v’hen they saw this 
picture, shed tears of compassion over the 
pious man who had given away his children 
to the wicked Brahmin. Yet these legends 
of extravagant self-sacrifice, so famous in 
all Buddhist lands, show in reality a strange 
perversion of a grand and noble idea. For 
what a strange sort of “morality'’ is it, 
when a noble prince who could do over so 
many useful things for mankind, gives away 
everything he has, and oven delivers his 
wife and children to a scoundrel, simply 
because he cannot refuse a gift ; or when a 
noble king who is the great benefactor of 
his subjects, instead of preserving his body 
for the welfare of his country, sacrifices 
this flesh and blood to some cruel ogres 
simply because they will not be satisfied 
with anything less. The noble Bodhisattva 
ideal is, in these legends, turned into 
absurdity. It has become a kijul of magic, 
and lost its true meaning, 

Turning now to the 29 plates, described 
by IJr. A. von Le Cog, we see on plate 1 a 
curious statue of some unknown deity, found 
in Tumshuq. All the other plates are 
reproductions of. wall-paintings, most of them 
from tlie ruins of the cave temples at 
Qyzil, Siin-sini near Kirish, and Qurn-tura 
in the oasis of Kucha, and probably belong- 
ing to the second half of tlie seventh and 
the first half of the eighth century A. I). 
They show the Indo-Iranian variety of the 
Greek style, except those from Qnm-hira, 
which are painted in the Chinese style of 
the T’ang epoch, an important epocli of 
Chinese painting of which, lowever, only 
few specimens are known. Some of the 
paintings are unfortunately much damaged, 
but tfiose which are preserved in a better 
condition are of remarkable beauty. Some 
of them represent scenes of Buddhist cult, 
others scenes from the life of the Buddha. 
Plate 3 shows remnants, of three beautiful 
paintings : a worshipper before a preaching 
Buddha, a Vajrapani, and a worshipping 
cowherd. Scenes from the cremation of 
Buddha’s corpse are represented on plates 


11 and 15. One of the most Jbeaytiiul 
paintings i' that of the future Buddlia 
Maitieya, with accompanying figures of 
Devaputras, on plate 17. Of great interesf 
is plate 14, w'hich we are able to reproducf- 
in this article. Professor Griinwedel has 
already recognized in it a representation of 
the First Buddhist Council and Dr. Wald- 
sclimidt shows that it follows the narrative 
as it is found in the canon of the MuJasar- 
vastivadins, known from the Chinese transla- 
tion. 

After the departure of the Lord Buddha 
Maha-Kasyapa convened a council in which 
the doctrines of the Buddha were to be fixed. 
Flying through the air, he aiTives at Rajagriha, 
where the meeting is to take place. Fivi' 
hundred monks are assembled, all Arhats, 
gifted with miraculous powers, except Ananda 
who has not yet conquered all passions. 
Maha-Kasyapa expels him from the meeting, 
in spite of his remonstrances, and bids him 
to retire into solitude in order to become 
ripe for iVrliatship. After he has i*eaclied 
this state, Ananda returns, and Maha-Kasyapa 
now orders him to recite the Sutras, foi‘ 
which Ananda who liad been the attendant 
of the Lord for so many years, was the best 
authority. Ananda then begins to recite tla' 
first Sutra. Our picture is divided into two 
distinct halves. In the centre of tlK- 
left half we see Maha-Kasyapa seated on 
a. high throne, Avith l)lue hair and 

beard, and patched cloak (as ho is also 
represented on pictures of the Parinirvana). 
Ananda, kneeling below the throne with 
raised hands, remonstrating, is expelled from 
tlie meeting by Malia-Kasyapa. Above mid 
by the side of Maha-Kasyapa’s bead, we see 
Arhats flying through the air. (Mying tlirougli 
the air is one of the iddhis or miraculous 
powers of an Arhat). In the centre of tlu' 
right half of the picture we see Ananda 
seated in Bhadrasana posture on the presi- 
dent’s chair, surrounded by younger monks, 
and preaching. 

This new volume of Dr. A. von Le Coq’s 
monumental work will be of the greatest 
interest to students of Buddhism and of Central 
Asian archaeology, but it will also be highly 
welcomed by all lovers of Eastern art. 



Satyagraha as Conceived by Mahatma Gandhi 

By KRISHNADAS 


F IKST of all, the point has to he brought 
out that in addition to the practice of 
non-violence which was Mahatnmjis 
common ground with the early Christian 
victims of State persecution as w'ell as 
Thoreau’s when he advocated non-payment of 
State-tax, Mahatinaji’s scheme of Satyagiuha 
contemplates and insists on a constnictive 
as well as a destiaietive programme. Accord- 
ing to Mahatmaji, the prosecution of the 
constructive side of Satyagraha is absolutely 
necessary as part of tlie civil resister’s 
necessary equipment or preparation for the 
undertaking of civil resistance, which is tlu^ 
d(??itruetivo side of Satyagraha. As conceived 
by Mahatma (landhiji, the withdrawal of 
voluntary support or services to tlie British 
Covernment in India as contemplated by the 
n.munciation of titles and attendance at 
oHicial functions, together wdtli the boycott 
of the councils, the law-courts and colleges 
and schools, form a series of act' which are 
not dilticult to undertake, and whicli require 
no special preparation except the necessary 
will and the necessary conviction of the 
arbitrariness and selfisliness of the (Tovern- 
nient. This part of tiie non-co-operation 
programme was intended by Mahatma (xandhi 
specially for the educated classes through 
wliom the (xovernment carries out the va^st 
administration of the country, and consolid- 
ates its power and iiitluence over the masses. 
If India’s intelligentsia had strictly fulfilled 
the part thus assigned to them, the question 
of mass civil disobedience would not perhaps 
liave arisen at all. But mass civil disobedience 
having become a necessity, Mahatmaji had 
to discover the course of special training 
which would fit individuals and communities 
for undertaking it. And this course is re- 
presented by the constructive side of Satya- 
graha. This is a preliminaiy equipment 
lor those who would practice civil 
resistance. Otherwise disobedience or 
resistance instead of being ‘civil,” i. e, non- 
^'iolent, or peaceful, was liable to degenerate 
hito criminal, or violent resistance. The 
constructive items consist of band-spinning 
and the wearing of hand-spun Khaddar, the 


recognition and avuidanci' by the Hindu ‘ciyil- 
resister’ of “untouchability'’ as a blot on his 
religion, and the recognition of the absoluto 
need of unity of all races and (dasses of 
India for purposes of winning Swaraj. Thus, 
we find Mahatmaji declaring: 

In my opinion the ahilit,\- to go to gaol is of 
far less consequence than the ability and tl\c readi- 
ness to observe in tlieir fulness the conditions aboni 
Hindu-Mos!cm-Sikh-Parsi-Christian unity, about 
imtouchability and hand-spun Kliadi. Without a due 
fulfilment of theso^ (‘onditions, we shall find that all 
our going to gaol is bravado, and so inucli wasted 
effort. Emhanussment of the (Toverninent is a secon- 
dary consideration. 1 do wish therefore that every- 
where non-co-opei’ators will insist uixxn duofullihnont 
of all the conditions of civil disobi‘diene(}. One may 
be a law'yer, , title-holder, even a councillor, and 
yet pn)perJ.v eligible hn civil disobedience, if he is 
sincerely non-violent in thoughl, vvord and deed, 
wears liand-spun Khadi as a sacred duty, shuns 
imtouehahility as an intolerable evil, and lielicves 
in the unity of all races and classes of India as 
for all times essential for the well-lioing and tln^ 
attainment, as also retention of Swaraj i F. PlIi 
Feb., 1922). 

The constructive programme is a programme 
of non-violent activities ; njid for training 
in non-violence, and jieaceful and orderly 
evolution of Swaraj, training in construction, 
according to Mahatmaji. is absolutely ne(‘(‘ss- 
aiy. Says he,— 

If we arc to usfier in p(W‘olul Swarai md 

Swaiaj attained by poiiceful moans must lie jieacefid 
Swm’aj-'we must be ready for construction as \\;e 
seem to bo for destruction. (F. i., 9tli Mmvh, 1922), 

In other words, training in non-violent 
or peaceful activities must precede 
training in destructive activitias supplied 
by or involved in civil disobedience 
on a mass scale. To root out the spirit of 
violence in the resister anxious to nndertake 
civil disobedience, Mahatmaji lays down the 
further rule that be must have previously 
accustomed himself to rendering obedienci^ 
to the State laws which me not unjust or 
immoral. Therefore, so long* as “the atmos- 
phere of voluntary obedience to. State laws 
and non-violence has not been fcirnierly es- 
tablished, there could be no tiass civil 
disobedience.” (7. Nov. 3, 1921V 

He emphasizes the same point by saying 
that “as , civil resisters we are bound to guard 
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against universal indiscipline'’ ( K Dec. 15, 
1921). Therefore, summing up all the different 
aspects of tlie preparatory training necessary 
to the undertaking of civil disobedience 
Mahatmaji says — 

Boycott of foreign cloth and manufactui'c of 
liaiid-spun and liana- woven Khaddar, evacuation and 
occupation, disobedience to unjust Jaws and obedi- 
ence (to just State laws), must go liand in hfmd, 
if wo aw to avoid an inteiwal of confusion, anarchy, 
and civil strife. The Kliaddar movement is tiie 
largest part of construction. We dare not neglect 
it if the straggle is to remain non-violent to the 
end. O'/., Maioh 9, 1922). 

This last point is further brought out in 
the clearest possible manner in the following 
sentences : 

Swaraj by non-violent means c^n never mean 
an interval of chaos and anarchy. Swaiaj by non- 
violemo must be a progressively peaceful involution 
such tliat; the transference of power from a close 
corporation to the people’s representatives will be 
as natural as the dropping of a fully ripe fruit 
from a well nurtured tree. {Y.l. March 0, 19:^2). 

And again, 

Successful non-co-oiieration means orderly and 
peaceful destruction of tlie present system of 
Goverament and its replacement not by disorder 
and chaos, but by politi(3al order of the first 
niagnitude, and protection of every legitimate 
interest in the countiy not excluding tliat of the 
Eiiiopean merchant who desires to earn an honest 
living in India. ( F./.,, 17 Nov., 1920.) 

Mahatniaji’s contribution, therefore, to the 
development of the Satyagraha idea beyond 
the stages marked by the primitive Christians 
and by Thoreau is the provision of a scheme 
of preparatory non-violent activities by the ‘civil- 
resister,’ which Avould ensure the preservation 
of peace and order when the destructive side 
of the Satyagraha programme has been 
undeiiaken, and is in progress. 

Then, there is a further general point in 
Mahatraaji’s scheme of civil disobedience which 
is implicit in the ideal of “civil”, i. e. peaceful, 
or non-violent disobedience to Government, 
but which is necessary to bring out, as it is 
generally ignored, and oftener misunderstood. 
This, as will bo seen, is a very important 
contribution by Mahatmaji to the theory, 
and most important from the point of view 
of the practice, of civil disobedience. It is 
that Mahatmaji does not conceive of non- 
violence merely in its negative aspect, namely 
that of the absence of violence. He has 
repeatedly brought out in his writings that 
the foundation on which the whole edifice of 
Satyagraha rests is the positive force of good- 
will, or Love. He explains this point by 
saying that the force of hatred manifests 


itself in this world through violence, vheivas 
the desire to win over the oppressor i.y 
submitting without flinching, and witljout 
retaliation to his blows, while refusing tu 
submit to his will— is at the bottom of ,i 
truly “civil” resistance, or Satyagraha. Siielt 
submission by tlie resister to sufteriiiy 
imposed by tiie tyrant, if it was to hr 
continued for long, can be prompted only by 
a feeling of goodwill to the latter, and 
never by ill-will or hatred, which would 
automatically lead to retaliation on the part 
of the resister. Says Mahatmaji “Dis- 
obedience to be civil must be absolutely 
non-violent, the underlying principle being 
the winning over of the opponent by (volun- 
tary submission to) suffering, /.c. love" 
(!'. /, Nov. 3, 1921). The object of hatred 
and violence, he points out, is to bring about 
the submission of the adversary through 
foereioH ; whereas Satyagraha has nothing 
to do with coercion. It is a form of love, 
for it aims at the conversion of the 
opponent ; it aims at a change of the 
opponent’s lieart through the operation of 
a moral law sot in motion by the resister 
submitting to all the blows inflicted on him 
by the opponent, and yet not flinching or 
retaliating while maintaining an attitude of 
absolute refusal to bow to the opponent’s 
will or authority. In that way the Satyagrahi 
would ultimately turn away the opponent's 
wrath, and bring him from the path of wrong 
and injustice to the path of Eight and 
Justice. This exidains why Mahatma 

Gandhi has no idea of driving out Englisli- 
mcn, but would seek to bring them under 
control, and make them am enable to the 
will of the people. At present they pose as 
rulers and masters imposing their will upon 
the people. But the whole of this has got 
to be changed. The situation under Swaraj 
achieved by non-violent means, in its beard ng 
on the question of Englislmien in India is 
lucidly explained by Mahatmaji in the 

following lines • 

A forced imixisition of the British yoke is 
intolerable and humiliating. A nation awakened 
to a sense of its self-respect will and must go 
through the fire of suffering and bear all tlie hai’d- 
ship that may be entailed m throwing off the yoke. 
The English can remain in India only as fnends 
and equals, and if they serve they must become 
real servants, scrupulously carrying out tlie wishes 
of their employers. There can be no exploitation 
of Indian labour and no concessions to British 
capitalists. They must comiiete with the meanest 
of us on equal terms. Their organizing talent, tlieir 
industry, their resourcefulness must command a 
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.vv.vket which none can dispute. But the menace 
thoir rifle and their whip must cease for ever. 
'1. /.; June 15, 1921.) 

Judged from the above point of view, 
India under Swaraj, according to Mahatma 
(iiiudhi, has a place and a definite place, for 
ifaolislimen. Mahatmaji would try to in- 
(M>n)orate Englishmen in his scheme of Swaraj, 
but under conditions which would make them 
amenable to the General Will, which at present 
they are not. 

Tlie exclusion of violence and retaliation, 
iiceoMipanied by a refusal to submit to the 
tyrant’s will or authority, notwithstanding 
all the latter’s infliction of violence on the 
‘civil-resister,’ marks out the weapon of civil 
disobedience as the weapon not of the coward 
but of the strongest. Tlic idea has to be 
combated tliat because Indians are weak or 
l)hysi ally disarmed, therefore tliere is no 
other altcirnative open to them but Satyagraha. 
For the weapon of Satyagraha can never be 
successfully wielded by the coward, who 
would haul down his colours at the first 
onslaught by the Government official, and would 
nurse ill-will and enmity in his heart against 
the official all the time. Nor could the weapon 
he wielded to any effect by the victim of 
oppression, if he allows himself in his rage 
and fui*y to seek to return blow for the 
armed official’s blow. The victim, if he is 
to successfully play the role of a Satyagrahi, 
must present a more discii)lined front and bottle 
up his impotent rage and transmute it into a 
potent powei* which would refuse to be defeated 
by the enemy’s superior violence, even 
if it should cost his life, or his all in life. 
In Mahatniaji’s view neither the coward nor 
the weak nor the undisciplined, unrestrained 
victim of Governmental oppression is 
capable of wielding the mighty weapon 
of Satyagraha. 

India is now passing through a stage of 
collective life which is ill-suited to the launch- 
ing of this potent weapon. But Mahatmaji 
is convinced that Indians, but especially 
the Indian masses are capable of ‘ tliis bravery 
v)f the highest order”, provided they are 
niade under competent leadership to undergo 
the preparatory training as chalked out by 
the constructive programme of Satyagraha. 
it may be that when the masses have undergone 
this course of training, the ability to carry 
through a campaign of ‘‘disobedience” in a 
' caceful manner, and on a inass sc^e, would 
t"' enough to create a situation which w'ould 
bcud the will of tile Imperialist authorities 


and make them subservient to the will of the 
people. In Mahatmaji ’s view, it is bocaiisf? 
the authorities are of opinion that ?mned 
violence has sufficient terrors for the undis- 
ciplined and terror-stricken masses, and would 
break any opposition if the worst comes to 
the worst, that public opinion of the intelli- 
gentsia has been repeatiMlly flouted. It is 
because of this tliat tlie regime of Imiierial- 
istic autocracy has reigned triumpluuit, and 
Swaraj which means substantially the enforce- 
ment of the General Will ai)on the political 
authorities, has roinaiiiod as distant as ever. 

The idea has got hold of some of the 
more ardent spirits in India that India must 
aspire to be a first class military power in 
order that she may exercise a potent sway 
over the councils of the great nations of the 
world. But militarism although rampant in 
the West has already shown its cloven foot, 
and there is a mortal fear among the hotter 
minds of the West that wliile anotlier great 
war is inevitable in the not distant future, 
it will mean the destruction of their civili- 
zation. But although this is the case, they 
find no way of escape. They are caught in a 
vicious circle, and armaments and more 
armaments, military, naval and aerial are the 
order of the day. Under the circumstances, 
theambitiouof India becoming a great military 
power seems to be somewhat of an 
anachronism. The power of fight, of resistance 
to evil, to autocratic autliority has undoubtedly 
to be invoked by Indians, and especially the 
Indian masses. But the metliod to be adopted 
by them should not be the old-world outworn 
method of brute power, but the method of 
standing up against evil at all costs, neither 
faltering, nor cowering, noi* inflicting violence 
on the oppressor. Thus Satyagraha as the 
strongest weapon in the armoury of the strong 
has to be invoked and applied by India not only 
for her own benefit but also for the benefit of a 
disti-acted wai^-ridden world. And India must 
begin preparing herself for her great destiny, 
and not allow herself to be caught iu a 
whirlpool from which there could be no 
escape except by destruction on a world-wide 
scale. , , . , 

Once more, the fact must be emphasized 
that when the capacity for waging a non- 
violent war against autocratic rule lias been 
developed by the Indian masses under com- 
petent leadership through a course of 
preparatory training in non-violent activities^ 
which form the constructive side of Satya- 
graha, the battle of Indian freedom is already 
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Avon. For the position of Englishmen in 
India is such that the capacity of tlie Indian 
people for Avaging a non-violent Avar by itself 
Avonld in all probability create a situation 


AA^hicli Avould make it unnecessary to launch 
out on the Avar. This is the verdict not only 
of Mahatma Gandhi, but also of common 
sense. 


Cabinet Government 

Bv NARE8H CHANDRA ROY, m. a. 


T he (Cabinet system of Government is the 
foremost contribution of English politics 
to the World pi*ogrcss. It was not 
deliberately created out of nothing by a con- 
ference of constitutional architects. It Avas not 
‘made’ at all, but has grown, like tlie other 
factors of the English Constitution, slowly and 
gradually out of the political circumstances 
of the country. Like all natural products, its 
evolution has not been straight, it has been 
chequered. Its course really has been 
meandering. Originating in the abnormal 
circumstances of the Hanoverian Succession, 
it was prsed and developed by Walpole and 
his Whig followers. Its groAvth was further 
stimulated by the indifference and incapacity 
of the first two Georges. During the regime 
of the Great Commoner it struck its roots 
all tlic more deeply in the soil of the country. 
Tlieri came the days of the reaction. George III, 
Avith his ideal of the “patriot king,” now 
came to the throne not only to reign but 
idso to govern. And for twenty years, he 
was successful in setting back the hands of 
the clock. By cormption and bribery he 
‘managed’ the House of Commons and played 
tlie despot to his heart's content. He gloated 
in this role till the American Revolution 
cut short this ambitious career and put 
younger Pitt, the son of that ‘trumpet of 
sedition,’ at the helm of affairs. George III, now 
found his master in this young man of twenty- 
four and had to entrust his political conscience 
to this callow youth. Of course, his mind 
Avas not at rest. He was feeling ill at ease. 
If’or some time at least he was successful in 
imposing upon Pitt his agent. Lord Thurlow. 
This Lord Chancellor was to remain a dis- 
cordant element in the cabinet. His real 
function was to act as a spy of the king. 
The authority of the Prime Minister was not 


fully established in tlie cabinet till his ex- 
clusion from its deliberations. 

The system of administration thus evolved 
came to be based upon certain detinit(> 
principles Avhich are to-day universally asso- 
ciated with the Parliamentary form of Govern- 
ment. The legislature under this arrangement 
was to be vested with powers of control and 
supervision over the (executive. The ministers 
Avere to be responsible to the iiopular Hous(‘ 
of the Parliament for their action. Theii’ 
existence was to depend upon the goodwill 
and confidence of this chamber. In case this 
confidence was withdrawn and the majority 
Avent against the executive, the ministers must 
resign. This responsibility of the ministers 
was not only individual and several, it Avas 
joint and collective as Avell. If a vote of 
censure Avas passed by the House upon the 
activity of a certain department, not 
only the political head of that particular 
branch of Government was to resign but the 
Avhole ministry was now to be “out”. 

The Cabinet thus was to be a corporate 
body. It was to have one policy and one 
mind. There might be, as there must be, . 
differences of opinion between minister and 
minister. But these differences were to be 
threshed out and set at rest in course of 
deliberations in the Cabinet itself. From the 
Parliament and the outside public, these 
differences and the squabbles must be kept 
secret. When the ministers were to approach 
the legislature or the general public with a 
proposed line of action, they must present 
a united front. They must be a solid phalanx 
and a united team. After attempts at 
give and take, compromise and conciliation, 
if any of the ministers still remained uncon- 
vinced and irreconcilable, he must go out of 
the Cabinet and make room for some one elsei^*-^ 
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The members of tlie Cabinet to-day arc 
all colleagues, they occupy a co-ordinate 
position. But a team cannot work without a 
leader and chief. ' It is the Prime Minister 
who fills up this gap and leads the cabinet. 
Originally there was no first minister, all 
were equally the servants of the crown. 
Since the days of Walpole hoAvever, the office 
oi the Prime Minister has slowly evolved. 
In the eyes of law and constitution, this 
office is not recognized yet, but a Royal 
l)roclamation oj 1906 accepted tlie title. The 
Prime Minister as such is yet entitled to 
diaw no salary. Almost invariably, he accepts 
the sinecure position of the first Lord of the 
IVeasury and draws his salary in that 
(‘{ipacity. He is really the pivot of the whole 
cabinet system of Government. He is the 
sun round whom the other luminaries of 
tiie Cabinet Solar system move. He is the 
accredited leader of the party that holds 
the majority in the House of Commons. The 
King, at liis own initiative, invites him to 
form the Government. If he consents to the 
King’s desire, he kisses his hand and becomes 
the Prime 'Minister. The rest of the business 
of ministry-making is vested in him. He may 
"ake the adnee of his political friends, but 
mostly he consults his own judgment as to 
the ciioice of his colleagues and the distri- 
bution of portfolios among tliem. Once the 
ministry is set up and the »woi'k k'giin, the 
tiuty of the Prime Minister becomes more 
varied and onerous still. He has to remain 
ill touch with the activity of all the major 
departments. Before a line of action is 
decided upon by a minister, he must consult 
the Prime Minister, and if the question 
involved is an important one, it shall go next 
to the Cabinet for deliberation and final 
decision. If two ministers quarrel about a 
policy, the matter must be carried to 
tlie Prinu? Minister for adjudication^ and 
1‘aciti cation. If he fails, then onlf * the 
consideration will lie with the Cabinet. If 
any of the ministers proves too recalcitrant 
and self-willed, it is for the Prime 
Minister again to chock his ardour and 
in case of failure to demand his resignation. 

Now to ensure the homogeneity of the 
cabinet and the authority of the Prime Minis- 
ter-factors essential for discharging the 
jnint responsibility of tlie cabinet —it is 
necessary that tliere should be only two main 
I'arties in the legislature. The members of 
the cabinet should all come from the 
^ame party and act strictly under the same 
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leader. They should represent the same 
political outlook iind be supported unifonnly 
by the same majority in the House. Working 
under the same command, representing the 
same political and economic tenets and 
having the same party interests to grind, 
they will endow the' cabinet with solidaiity 
and an organic character. In case, however, the 
legislature is divided into small political 
groups, none of them with a majority, the 
formation of the cabinet becomes tedious and 
difficult. Negotiations and bai’gaiiiings are 
launched upon between group leaders, and 
when at last some kind of compromise is 
arrived at, a cabinet is fonned. Consisting 
of different elements, and owing loyalty to 
different groups, this cabinet can never he 
a solid phalanx. Nor can it expect to he 
supported always by these groups in the 
Parliament Under these circumstances, the 
Government can only be weak and rickety. 
Tlie cabinet becomes shortlived, and changes 
frequent A continuity of policy is out 
of the question and efficient administration 
almost impossible. 

In England, which is the home of the 
Cabinet Government, tlie two party system 
is almost normal. The soil here is too 
uncongenial for the growth of the group 
system. Every cabinet, excepting occasional 
coalition ministries, is accordingly a party 
committee commanding certain mid definite 
majority in the House of Commons. It is as 
such a strong homogeneous body wielding 
its sway almost throughout the life of the 
Parliament. 

A constitution, according to Edmund 
Burke, is no artificial sehemo of Government 
but an exquisite balance of social forces 
which is in itself a natural outcome of its 
history and development. The Cabinet system 
of GovernmeJit developed by British genius 
may quite fit in with the conditions of 
British public life. It may have given Groat 
Britain excellent and equitable laws and 
efficient and stable administration. But that 
is no reason why it should strike root and 
thrive as vigorously in other climes and in 
different environments. In fact, transplanted 
to other countries and set up in stiaiige 
uncongenial surroundings, it has withered 
and faded and, become a source of w eakness 
rather than of strength to the body politic. 
In the nineteenth century, pTance and Italy 
got rid of their autocratic shackles and wore 
on the look-out for a constitution that would 
meet their new democratic ideals. The^' ’>ad 
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^0 long under the iron lieols of 

and their society was saturated 

A autocratic aiid absolutist ideas. 
^>r generations, the people had been nurtured 
in despotic ti’aditions and, however enthusiastic 
they miglit have been for reform, they were 
not in a position to take naturally and 
easily to democratic institutions. Tlieir states- 
men, however, took a fancy to the 
working constitution of England which 
l)roYided for Parliaraentary control over the 
executive authority. They were so ver>" 
(>namoured of this responsible form of Govern- 
ment that thej^ took no notice' of the 
different liistorical backgrounds of these 
countries, but introduced with only slight 
modifi(*ations this British-made system of 
government into their own countries. The British 
plant was uprooted from its natural and 
congenial surroundings and jdaced in environ- 
ments not only uncongenial but actually 
smothering. 

Outwardly the Cabinet Government of 
Prance lias been endowed with all the 
essential features of the Englisli responsilile 
government. The constitution provides that 
the ministers shall be collectively responsible 
to the Parliament for the general policy of 
the government and individually for their 
personal acts. The Prime Minister is appointed 
as such by decree of the President of 
the Republic. As in England it is the Primes 
Minister who appoints his colleagues and 
may remove them if he likes. Now although 
idl the external features of the English 
Cabinet Government liave been imported into 
Prance, the spirit of the English system is 
wholly lacking in tlio atmosphere of Paris. 
Political opinions do not flow in France only 
along two clear-cut channels as in Enghmd. 

^ Public life lias been organized not on 
the English model but has been sub-divided 
into a number of petty groups. No single 
group could ever expect to obtain a majority 
in the Chamber. All Governments have, 
therefore, to he based upon a coalition of 
some of these groups. But this coalition 
cannot but be a loose and temporary union 
which breaks down at the slightest conflict of 
interests iind clash of ideals. The Cabinet 
which comes to consist of members with 
varied ideals and divoi*8e interests, can never 
aspire to the cohesion and solidarity of the 
British Ministry, The authority of the Prime 
Minister over his colleagues can never be 
fully established. In fact, he has to remain 
engaged more in soothing the niffled feelings 


in the cabinet than in devising measures of 
discipline. Instead of being an organic 
whole, the cabinet becomes in Prance a loose 
bundle. The cabinet thus is a divided housi'. 
Nor does it exercise much initiative. In 
truth depending upon the fitful support of 
their followers, the ministers occupy th(‘ 
position less of a leader, more of a protege. 
The individual deputies become all })owerful 
and influential. They put pressure upon 
the ministers and get things done in their 
own way. This backstairs influence of th(‘ 
deputies counts so much in French adminis- 
tration to-day, that the existing form of 
government has been ingeniously described 
by a writer as “depiitanism’\ Initiative, 
authority and driving force which are the 
first and foremost attributes of the ('xecutiv(‘ 
are altogctlier lacking in the French cabirnd 
system. 

Similarly miserable was th(‘ administra- 
tive situation of Italy during the pre-Fascist 
days. Here also, the principle of ministerial 
responsibility was introduced in environ- 
ments altogether uncongenial and unsuitable. 
Public life was chaotic, and unorganized, 
the deputies selfisli and corrupt, public 
opinion weak and iininfluential. In thesi' 
circumstances, the ministers could not be 
the accredited leaders of a parliamentary 
majority. They were never sure of 
consistent and * unselfish support from any 
of tlio membei'S. Cliques were formed and 
dissolved in the chamber. Every ministry 
was expected to purchase their support at 
the highest price. Naturally the executive 
could not make itself as vigorous as it 
should have been. Its strength was sapped, 
its authority undermined. The administration 
itself was collapsing till it was turned down 
altogether by a coup fVetat Fascist auto- 
cracy was the only reply to a mockery of 
responsible goveimment. 

A Strong executive is the first charac- 
teristic of good government. It is, in fact, 
the bed-rock upon which the welfare of the 
people is based. Once the general policy 
is laid down by the legislature, it is for th(? 
executive to apply and . carry it out, 
unhampered and unhindered The swift 
decision, the rapid movement and the bold 
coup-qualities always associated with an 
efficient executive — can never be brought 
out into clear relief if outsiders would poke 
their nose into administrative affairs and 
impede the steps of the executive ministers. 
They must have a free hand in the matter. 
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Kven in the direction of tlie state policy, 
llio executive should liave the initiative. 
The legislature is only a deliberative body, 
U) discuss, debate and criticize a policy 
initiated by the executive. It is not to 
liovern and administer the country itself. 
It is only to see that the executive is 
uijverning it well. 

The executive to be so strong and 
ofiicient a body must have a clear majority 
in the legislature - a majority tliat will 
(onsistentiy sifi;)port and co-operate with it. 
hi England, this (Mi-oporatioii is ensured by 
the party system of the country. 1'he 
<\\ocutivc liere is, only in nain(\ responsible 
to the Bouse of Commons. Really speaking, 
the Cabinet or rather’ the Pi’ime Minister 
is responsible only to the eleetorate. A 
prominent public man approaches tlie pcojde 
in a gmieral election with a pai’ticiilar 
programme in hand. He is opposed and 
challenged at the bar of the eleetorate by 
s()m(‘, other emim'iit pulilicist with a different 
political iiadge. Either of the two tinds 
favour with the peojde and is i’(*tnrned to 
th(‘ Parliament with a majority to carry 
ent his pro])osed line of action. He now 
forms the government in which In* includes 
all the stroiigc’st of his lieutenants, and then 
bd<es up the reins of administration. The 
f abinet^ that he forms is a liody with one 
mind and one policy. It works under his 
control and supervision. His authority here 
is unquestioned. In tlie House of Commons 
also, his voice commands obedience, so far 
ns the majority is concerned. Bure of its 
support, he initiates liis policy. It is assailed 
by the op|)onents no doubt. But it is 
ac(!epted any way in all its ess^mtials through 
lli(' help and co-operation of his following 
hr the House. If the following proves 
recalcitrant, and his measure gets rejected 
in tlie House, ho does not bow to 
this decision. He does not accept the 
' eo’dict of the House as final. He appeals 
tn tlie electorate and very often has 
tin* satisfaction of having tlris verdict 
r<‘versed and himself reinstalled in power 
nnd authority. 

The Prime Minister in England is thus 
die keystone of the cabinet arch. He 
‘occupies a position which, so long as it 
lasts, is one of exceptional and peculiar 
authority.” This is the opinion of a states- 
nian who himself was a cabinet minister 
«nd was writing from personal experience. 


The President of the United States has bcH?n 
characterized as the most powerful chief 
executive ofticor. The position of the 
British Prime Minister is, however, no lOvSs 
imposing and influential Really .speaking, 
“the head of the cabinet to-day,” continues 
Lord Morley, “corresponds in many particu- 
lars, ^ike in the source nf his power and 
in the scope of his official jurisdiction, with 
the President of the United Btab's, — though 
witli the two immensly important and far- 
reaching distinctions, that the* minister bolds 
office for no fixed t<M*rns and that he always 
sits in the legislature.” A recent writer, 
who was the hostess at 10. Dnwiiing Street, 
for long eight years, goi's even further and 
attributes more iiowcis still to the Prime 
Minister. He is mor(‘ p(,)\v<‘rful, observi's Lady 
Oxford, than “any king of any country and 
any president of any reimbiie." 

It is this authority of the Prinn‘ Minister 
which has made the English (■abimd the 
stable and efficient body tliat it is. No 
serious rift ill tbo Inb' is allowed ; all the 
ministers have to \\ <>vk in harmony and e(»-opera- 
tion with one another and tinder the leatlersliip 
and guidanee td tlie Prime 'Ministor. The 
unity of command, that is so much m^(*-essary 
in matters ('xecutive. is thus provided and 
the divided counsels which would niaki^ 
th e ad m i n i strati o 1 1 wea k a n d 1 a x , a i ■(* not tin* 
least suffered and toleratfHl. 

In India, the Reforms df IPIM have intro- 
duced in some fields of go\ .‘rnmental activity 
the principle of ministerial re.sponsibility. Tlie 
transfeiTod subjects are to be* admiuist<.M’ed 
by the ministers appointed from amongst tie’ 
elected members of the Legislative Council. 
For the running of tfi(*se departments, they an* 
to be responsible to the Legislative (’oiineil 
and in case their: policy is disapproved and 
their methods crmsiired by the (Aiuncil tlnw 
must resign and go out of office. The 4oint 
Parliamentary (committee recommended tliat 
tins reponsibility was not simply to be in- 
dividual and several but also, as in the 
British Constitution, joint and collectivi'. 
This recommendation really implied that the 
minietei’s should constitute by tliemselves an 
organic body led and guided by its own chief. 
They were, in truth, to form a caldnet 
and this cabinet was to be responsibilc 
for the administration of the transferred 
departnients. Unfortunately, however, tivis 
recommendation has been obeyed more in the 
breach than in the observance. It is in 
Madras only that the principle of joint 
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rosponsibilitj" has been to some extent followed. 
Lord Vnilingdon, the first Governor of the 
Presidency, under the new regime, initiated 
this tradition and it has been in vogue ever 
since. After a general election, a leading 
member of the Legislative Council is appointed 
by the Governor the Chief Minister and the 
rest of the ministry-making is left tc^him. 
It is for him now to select the colleagues 
and form the ministry. Of course, the 
authority of the first minister is yet very 
limited and circumscribed. The Governor 
still overshadows and very often overpowers 
liim. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
recommended that in the transferred dopai*t- 
ments, the Governor should act only fts an 
adviser to the ministers. He should guide 
their policy, criticize their actions and warn 
them against pitfalls and dangers. But if 
after hearing his viewpoint and listening to 
his warning, they persist in tlieir line of 
action, they should be allowed to go on and 
take the responsibility on that score. This 
recommendation of the Joint Committee, 
however, has been given the go-by and to- 
day the Governor is no mere friend, philoso- 
|)her and guide to the ministers. He thinks 
himself responsible as much for the working 
of the reserved half of the Government as for 
tlH‘ ninning of the transferred departments. 
Naturally the Governor and the ministers, 
under these circumstances, pull the string 
fi'oni opposite directions. The result is in- 
action and very often a deadlock. Instead 
of adding to the efficiency of administration 
and the vigour of government, the present 
system is only making way for inefficiency 
and inanity. 

In Madras, as we have seen, the Governor 
lias, to some extent, abjured his statutory 
rights and ti’ied to accommodate himself to the 
opinions of the Joint Committee. He has 
conceded the claim of the first minister to 
select his own colleagues. He has also 
conceded the claims of the ministers to be 
jointly and collectively responsible for the 
working of their different departments and 
thus form a coiporate body and not simply a 
bundle of isolated figures. In other provinces, 
liowever, the Governors have not budged an 
inch from their statutmy moorings. All the 
ministei’s are appointed at the initiative of 
the Governor himself. They are individually 
responsible for their policy and action both 
to the Goveimor and the Legislative Council. 
No pretension to collective responsibility has 
been allow^ed to grow. After the first general 


elections during the reformed regime, the 
two ministers of U. P. were individually 
and separately selected by the Governor 
himself. The two ministers, of course, came 
to an understandhig with each other, 
in spite of the Governor, and were 
resolved to stand or fall together. And fall 
they did at the same time. But the 
principle of joint responsibility which the 
Governor never accepted, died also with 
their resignation. Their successors were 
appointed individually by the Governor and 
looked upon themselves as only severally 
responsible for their respective portfolios. 
Similar is the experience of Bengal as well. 
The late Sir Surendra Nath Banerji has laid 
down in his reminiscences tliat after the 
general elections of 1920, he was called by 
Lord Ronaldshay, the Governor, and was 
consulted some way about the selection of 
his Hindu colleague. As regards the 
.Mahomedan minister to be appointed nothing 
serious passed between them. And it was 
only from a morning paper, that Sir Surendra 
Nath came to know that NaAvab Nawab Ali 
Chowdhury had been appointed a minister. 
Thus the ministers were appointed severally 
and individually by the Governor himself, 
the portfolios were distributed by him as 
well and the ministers remained only in- 
dividually accountable for the working of their 
departments. No pretension to cabinet solidarity 
c^rae to be made and no collective partner- 
ship under one popular leader was attempted. 

Tl)us one of the main principles of the 
modern system of responsible government 
that the chief minister should choose his 
own colleagues has been rejected altogether 
in the great majority of the Indian Provinces. 
The ministers are expected, hence, to work 
their respective departments in their own 
way. The cohesive bonds that would tie 
them together and turn them into a single 
group with one policy and one mind are 
simply out of the question. Unity, stead- 
fastness, initiative are the qualities associated 
with the British Cabinet. It is because 
of these characteristics that the Englisli 
executive is eflicient. But these are the 
attributes in which the Indian executive 
will be altogether lacking if the present 
practice develops into a tradition. Unless, 
in fact, all tlie ministers are brought together 
under the leadership and control of one and 
unless they constitute a united corporate 
body, they ‘ would not be able to check the 
irresponsible pretensions of the Governor on 
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the oiie side and the influences and machina- 
tions of the private members and cliques on 
the other. 

Now not only the recommendations of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee have 
been set at naught by the Governors of 
])rovinces, but some of them have taken steps 
that are simply unconstitutional and quite 
at variance with tiie tenets of responsible 
government. In the United Provinces, for 
instance, the recent dismissal of the ministers 
on tiie issue ^f tiie Simon Commission cuts 
straight through the fundamental principle 
of ministerial responsibility. The ministers 
were against co-operating with the Simon 
Commission. And when the subject came 
lip for discussion in the Legislative Council, 
tlieir point of view was supported by an ex- 
cellent majority. In spite of it, however, the 
late Governor of the Province kicked them 
out. 

Disagreeing with the ministers and their 
majm'ity in the legislature, the Governor 
niight have dissolved the council and held a 
fresh election. But what Sir Alexander 
Miiddiman was out to do was not to consult 
the feelings and opinions of the electorate 
and act up to them, but to impose the 
bipeaucratic standpoint upon the ))opular 
ministers at any cost. This was certainly 
responsible government with a vengeance. 

But if the Governor could be accused 
of deliberately trampling upon the first 
principle of responsible goverament, tlie 
members of the Legislative Council in their 
turn have proved to be ineii, inefficient and 


unworthy. Supporting as they did the old 
mini.sters, they should have censured out the 
new recruits, and forced the hands of the 
Govenior. But instead, the new ministers 
are going on merrily and even expecting to 
command a good majority in the Council 
This shows how liopeless is the partj' 
organization in the legislature. Groups are 
formed and dissolved, opinions are held and 
discarded at amazingly short intervals. Personal 
loyalty and party allegiance count for 
nothing. This is the atmosphere not 
characteristic of tlie IT. P. Council alone. In 
the Bengal Legislative Council, the situation is 
no less chaotic. The group of the Swarajists 
has been consistently obstructive on principle. 
Its platfonn is thus quite intelligible. But 
the rest of the elected members have proved 
to be time-servers and fortune-linnters. Their 
combinations have been fleeting, their 
opinions transitory and their outlook 
thoroughly selfish. To-day they are in this 
lobby, to-morrow in another. The basis of 
the responsible form of government is party. 
And in order that this system of administra- 
tion may not be inconsistent witli the 
strength and efficiency of the executive, the 
members of the legislature should be organized 
into two parties alone. They must be 
well-knit and well-led. Their organization 
should be perfect, and their discipline con- 
sistently thorough. AVeak leadership and 
laxity in the ranks jire the bane of any 
organization. If public life in tlie Indian 
provinces cannot be so organized, woe to the 
responsible form of government in this country. 


The Modernity Of Whitman's Poetry 

By NmAK.IAN MOHAN BARDHAN, m. a. 


age which roughly dates from the 
I latter half of the last century, is not 
so easy to characterize as the mediaeval 
or the period of the Eenaissance. The diffi- 
culty, of course, lies in our too close 
proximity to the age, but it cannot be denied 
tliat tli^ complexity of the age too has some- 
thing to do with it It is this complexity 
which pei*plexed Arnold and Clough, and also 


Tennyson to a certain extent. One cannot 
select a particular aspect of the present out 
of a hundred, and say that this forms the 
es.sence of modernity. AYhen, thei'efore, a 
niodern poet proposes to portray his age, it 
is natural to ask how far he has succeeded. 
Walt Whitman in one of his opening poems 
in Ihe “Inscriptions” resolved upon thh 
difficult but noble task, and he succeed^* 
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in tluB to a degree Avliich has rarely been 
attained. He expressed himself thus in that 
particular i)oem : 

life iiuinense in passion, pulse, and power 
Cheerful for freest action fomed under laws divine 
The Modern Man I sing. 

I'his ‘Modern Man’, it may ho noted, 
is a complex, product of the multifarious 
forces that have been at work in the western 
world since the middle of the nineteentli 
(*entury. He possesses qualities Avhieh are 
apparently contradictory, but which have 
nevertheless a deep line of concord running 
through them. This ‘Modern Maiv is moved 
by a strong passion for material Avealth and 
))ower, but at the same time has dim fortv- 
hodings of the life beyond. He is out to 
conquer physical forces, but is at the same 
time keenly, alive to spiritual mysteries. H(‘ 
is a Avorshipper of ileshliiioss, hut has 
‘immortal longings’ too. He is a votary of 
nationalism, but is not quite (jei’tain of its 
efficacy as a panacea for social ami political 
<‘vils. It is in giving a complete poidrait of 
this Modern Man, in imparting a ueAv value 
to every feature of his character, in dis- 
covering a harmony in the midst of his 
<;omplexities, that "Walt Whitman is pre- 
eminently a poet of the Modern. Others 
have exalted some aspect of the Modem 
Man’s cliaracter, aud overlooked or decried the 
rest. Whitman accepted all of them and 

found a ucav jueauing even in the worst : 
% 

TjcI otliors ignore what they rnaj^ 

1 make the poem of evil also, 1 coiuiueinorate 
. tliat part, also 

1 aui myself just as luiieh evil as good, and 

niA' nation 

is- and 1 vsay theie is in fact no evil, 

(or if tliere is 1 say it is just as irnporUiiit to 
you to tli(^ land or to me iis anything else) 

(Sfmiing from Paumanok) 

Bernard 8haw has presented the Modem 
Man simply as a rational buoyant creature, 
and can imagine no better future for him 
than a develped Don Juan (Man and Super- 
man)^ The author of The Blue Bird has 
viewed him chiefly in the light of the doubt- 
ful destiny that awaits him after death, but 
has no ivord for his vigorous mundanity 
on this side of life. But Whitman has his 
lingers upon every feature of the Modern 
Man and combines the seeming inconsisten- 
cies of his character into a hannonious whole. 
What he said in the folloAving lines, he fully 
carried out : 


I will make the body of riches 

To earn for the body and the mind AvliAt<ivei: 

adheres 

And goes forward and is not dropt by death ; 
1 will effuse egotism and show it iindtAi'lyiiig 

all. and 

1 will be tht'. Irard of p(M*s 'aiity 
And I will show of male d female tha either* 
is but the equa. »f the other 
And sexual or*gans and acts ! do you conceiitmte in 
Me, for 1 am determined to tell you with 

courageous 

Clear* voi(?e to i)rove you illustrious. 

[Siarihto from Paumatiok) 

To begin with, wliile giving a voici? to 
the overflowing material energy of tlie Modern 
Man, Whitman shows a kinslrip wdth the 
visionary and spiritual temperaments of tvNo 
modern geniuses, Keats and Rahiiidraiiath. 
In that section of his ‘i .eaves of (ira.ss’ which 
is entitled ‘Whispers of Ib^avenly Dc'atlt,’ he 
looks past the present life to the life conn* 
and voices forth the spiritual instincts, the 
immortal as[)irations of the ^lodern Man just 
as Rabindranath has done in his Mivandovata* 
poems. AVitli a robust optimism charactm'istic 
of the American temper, ho sIioavs a strength 
of conviction wliere Almdorlinck is only a 
iialf-heliever. “1 do not doubt”, lie says in 
one place, “tliat 1 am limitless and that the 
universe is limitless.” He exults ovi.^r his 
conviction of immortality, “Oh living always, 
always dying ! Oh the burials of me [last and 
present !” Again, “f swear, I tliink now that 
everything Avithout exception has an eternal 
soul ! . . . 1 think there is nothing but 
immortality.” Mdiat a contrast is here to 
Maeterlinck’s dread of the uuknoAvn expressed 
in ‘The Blue Bird’ ! A similar strength of 
hope is visible iii tlie poetr}’’ of Rabindranath 
Avhen he rises to a glorious realization of his 
immortal destiny which he believes ha.s sent 
him out on a continual journey from birth 
to birth to a union with his (fod. This 
replacing of old doubts and perplexities by 
faith and hope may be said to bo a character- 
istic of the Modern Man’s spiritmdity. He 
has found it the only spiritual attitude that 
is compatible Avith mundane activities. He 
has discovered that unless he cart set at rest 
bis spiritual doubts aud perplexities, iie will 
not be able to keep pace with the rapid 
strides with Avhich the world is advancing 
on its march of industrial and scientific 
progress. This modern feeling has been 
admirably expressed in a stanza of the 
‘Song of Myself 
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And I say to uiankind. 

Be not curious at)out God, 

¥©r T who am curious about eac‘h 

of am not curious about God. 

(No aiiuy terms can say how much I aui 

at peace about God and about dotith). 

Allied to this modern spirituality of Whit- 
man’s poetry, is its occasional visionary 
(luality, which .is attended by the modern 
tendency to symbolism. The exquisite song 
^‘Out of the Ci’adle Endlessly Rocking” strikes 
<uie after another the mournful notes of death, 
yeanling, and regret through a series of 
symbolical figures. A few lines from the 
poem would show that Whitman in this 
respect resembles Keats and Rabindranath, 
fhe two greatest symbolists of the modem 
age. 

From under tliat yellow halfmooii late 

risen and swollen as if with teai-s, 

Irom those be^ining notes of 

yearning and love there in the mist 

1 a reminiscenee sing. 

Again, 

The yellow lialfmoon enlarged, sagging down, 
dipopmg, the faee of the 

sea almost toiudiing. 

Whitman’s niodoniity does not end witli 
giving an utterance to the visionary and 
spiritual aspect of the Modern Man’s 
(dmraebu*. He upholds with even greater 
force his mundane energy displayed in 
laditical and industrial activities. 

What are you doing Young Man V 
Are you so earne.st, so given up to 
• literature, seiem'-e, ait, amours ? 

I lu‘so o.stonsible realities politics, ix)ints ’? 

Your ambition or business wliatever it may \w V 
It IS well— against such I say not a woitl. 

T am their poet also •• 

(i^arting from Paummiok) 

He continually asserts the glory of health, 
of full manhood and of ceHSoles.s activity, all 
of which are at tlie root of the Modern 
Man’s character. All these qualities take 

^^hape before his eyes in the figures of his 
own country men-^the American mechanic, 
the carpenter, the mason, the shoemaker 
and ‘so on. C‘ I hear America singing”). In 
fact, Whitman is an apostle of that almost 
elemental rage within the soul which 

drives on tlie Modern Man a course of 
ceaseless activity and enables him to ‘snatch 
t?«rf«l joy’ from his struggle for existence. 

• his continual struggle Whitman presents 
not in its cruel light like the theorist of the 
‘^u^ival of the fitted but in the mellow 
ladinnce of charity and comradeship. 


Shoulder your duds, dear bob. and T will 
, mine, 

And let us liasten forth, 

Wonderful cities and free nations wc shall 

fetch as we go 

if you tire, give me l>oth burdens, and I'CSt tlie 
chuff of your hand on nay hip. 
And m due time you sliall repay the same 
„ * , servif^e to me, 

ror after we start we never lie by again 

(S&ng of Itself} 

I don’t remember any poet past or 
present who has presented tlu' ceaseless 
struggles of the Modern Man in a manner 
which is at once so true to life and so full 
of charm and beauty. The whole gospel of 
the Modern Man’s mimdanity is contained 
in the following lines taken from the same 
poem : 

And thei*e is no trade or employment but 
the yonng man following it may 
. , , . . beciome a hei-o. 

And there is no object so soft but it 

makes a hub for the wheeled universe, 
And 1 say to any man or woman, 

Let your soul stand 

Cool and composed before a million universes. 
One great quality which the Modern 
Man has learnt to value most, lias been 
upheld by AYhitman above all others. It is 
the quality of personality, which enables the 
Modern Man to rise above all circumstances, 
and by exercising his manhood never to 
allow defeat and insult to go unretorted. 
(It is no longer the old Christian ideal of 
offering a second cheek). I’lvis modern vii-tue 
wliich often verges on egotism and self- 
assertion has been highly extolled in a stanza 
of the Sojig of Myself : 

I am the teacher of athloUs.^ 

He that by me spreads a wider breast than 

my own proves the width of my oVn, 
Me most honours my style who leanis 

under it to destroy the teac^her. 

He wants yon to be wiekiHl rather tlum 
virtuous out of ‘conformity or fear,’ and to 
rise ‘in your own right' rather thrm through 
‘derived power.’ He regarded this as the 
only befitting modern attitude, and it is in 
this sense that Whitman may rightiy bt' said 
to have supplied ‘body and red blood’ to the 
spirituality of the Emersonimi mcbsage. The 
Song of the’ Open Road is full of courage, 
sanity, comradeship, and the open air. It 
suggests in bold panorama those outstanding 
generous types of active man and womanhood 
that Whitman valued so much in the Modern 
Man’s charack>r. The Modern Man’s idea 
of citizenship is expres.sed in a stanza of 
the Song of the Broad Axe. 
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Where the city of the faitiifuUest of friends 

stands 

Wliej'C tlie city of the cleanliest of the sexes 

stands 

Wliere the city of the healtliiest of fathei’s 
m, , . . / stands, 

TJiei'e the ^n’eat city stands. 

In By the Road Side, he gives in a few 
words a picture of the Modern’s ideal of 
manhood : 

Fair, able, beautiful content, and loving 
Complete in body and dilate in spirit 

Bo thou my God. 


The supremacy over every circumstance 
of the spirit of the Modern Man, his incredi- 
ble potentialities and eligibilities — these are 
AVhitman’s high themes, as they were, to 
the end the subject of his wonder and anuize. 
These, as already suggested, he expressed in 
terms of his own land. Celebrating himself, 
a representative person, he was in the same 
sense celebrating 19th century America, the 
America of Lincoln arid Green. And it is 
this 19th century America which gave birth 
to the Modern Man. 

Another significant note of modernity in 
AVhitraan’s poetry is his utterance of the 
Modern Man’s political ideas. While 
voicing forth the national spirit of the 
Modern Alan, he has also expressed his 
belief that nationalism is not the highest goal, 
that there is something better beyond, which 
is internationalism. It is in the latter case 


that WJiitman proved himself wonderfully 
modern, because it is only very recently, in 
this first quarter of the twentieth century that 
a suspicion has arisen in the mind of the 
Modern Man about tlie efficacy of nationalism 
as a cure for social and political evils. 
Whitman may, in this respect, be rightly said 
to be a prophet of Modernity. In ‘Tears 
of the Modern,’ he voices forth the Modera 
Man’s longings for international brotherhood 
and peace. 

I sec tremendous euti’ances and exits, new 
combinations, the solidity of raises, 

1 see that force advancing with iri’esistible 
powers in the world’s stage. 

(Have the old forces, the old wa.i’s, plaj^ed tlieir 
part ? ' 

Aixi the acts suitable to them closed ?) 

Thus, while poets like Arnold and 
Clough are perplexed at the complexities of 
modern life and disheartened, AVhitmaii finds 
harmony in them and is reassured. Where 
they see only a weary tangle between 
materialism and spirituality, science and 
religion, and so on, Whitman discovers a 
complex but systematic development. ’Po 
quote his own language, “The divcr.so shall 
be no less diverse, but they s^iall flow and 
unite — they unite now.” Whitman is thus 
a poet of the Modern in the truest sens(? of 
the term and will remain so for a long time 
to come. 


Tragic end of a Mogul Celebrity 

Bv RAM SINGH SAKSENA 


“He /mfk not lived that lives not after death'" 

A mong the many great luminaries of 
Akbar’s court who have left a shining 
memory for all time in the annals of 
Indian History, was one bright gem —named 
Shaikh Abul Fazl. 

Born on January 14, 1551, Abul Fazl 
was the second son of Shaikh Mubarak, 
the learned Snti theologian, who first 
induced Akbar to play the role of a 
prophet along with that of the mighty poten- 
tate. Faizi — ‘the prince of 'poets’ and the 
elder brother of Abul Fazl— was chiefly 


given to literary pursuits and did m>t car<^ 
for ambitious career in the state. Abul 
Fazl, on the other hand, ‘ already considered 
a prodigy in learning and having a 
precocious mental development, conilrined, 
according to Yincent A. Smith, extraordi- 
nai*y ability and capacity for work with 
the servility ojf an ambitious courtier, in 
this resembling Francis Bacon. 

In 1574 having caught the royal fancy 
by' his commentary on Koran he entered 
the Mogul court and, went on ascending the 
official ladder till he attained the lofty and 
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UKtrativo dignity of a eommander of 4,000. 
He occupied the position of the Secretary 
tf State which in fact rivalled the power 
rK Corded to Vkier of the Realm. 

Apart from this social prominence and 
courtly dignity whioli he made his way to 
easily and with good care, he wielded an 
inner influence .over Akbar by virtue of the 
proximity of ideas between him and his 
master. He was a true son of his father 
as regards his preaching of univei'sal tolera- 
tion and spiritual headship of the state witii 
which he donned the emperor. Din-i-Ilahi — 
the electic religion propounded by Akbar, 
was partly the outgrowth of his mind and 
was matured into a concrete shape with 
his consultation. He was one of the few 
intimates in whose company the wearied 
soul of the emperor drew real solace. He 
was aptly termed by the Jesuit missionaries 
Jit court as 'the King*s Jouathan.' 

The literary excellence of Abiil Fazl’s 
writing is made manifest in his Akhar-fmma 
and Ain-i-AJchari, both monuments raised to 
the glory of his sovereign. 

Ain-i-Aklmri is a digest of masses of 
administrative, cultural, geographical and 
economic facts showing the author’s capacity 
for historical research and statistical work. 
But owing to the florid pomposity of style 
and diction, simple facts are wreathed in a 
cloud of rhetoric which tire tlie reader out 
with impatience. Moreover, his accounts 
of the time and surroundings and his 
admiration for his idol, the Emperor Akbar, 
generally smack of insincerity and flattery 
fatal to a historical treatise, and are for the 
most part one-sided panegyrics.’ 

In this detail he suffered from the usual 
drawbacks of Eastern biographers and 
historians and is to be handled with tlie 
rest. What distinguished him was his 
amazing grasp of material and its rendering 
in choice Persian adorned with felicitous 
phrases. He was the next man* of letters 
worthy of note since Amir Khusroe in the 
Mohammadan times. 

Being at the zenith of his career and a 
confidant of the emperor, Abul Fazl 
aroused jealousy and hatred in the heart 
of Prince Salim—the heir-apparent who had 
caused much bitterness to Akbar in his 
closing years through his unfilial and 
rebellious conduct. Salim had already grown 

* For further details, see Akbar by V. A. Smith. 
PP. 304-306. 
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impatient of Akbar’s long reign of forty years 
and sought by the help of his evil counsellors 
to set himself up as an independent chief. 
Akbar, out of his pateviial levity, did not 
take any serious steps against his unruly 
son except frequent reproaches and admoni- 
tion conveyed throiigli envoys. But all 
threats and counsel fell fiat on Salim* who 
struck coins in his own name at Allahabad 
and usurped the title of the ‘King’. 

Abul Fazl was engaged at this time in im- 
perial interests in the Deccan, and Akbar sent 
for him to derive some help and advice from 
his faithful counsellor in this predicament. 





. , 




Tomb of Abul Fazl, Antri, Gwalior State 

Photo by Archaeolosfical Dept., Gwalior State 


Salim knew full well of Abul Fazl’s un- 
sympathetic and stern disposition towards 
him and feared the conjunction of Abul Fazl 
with his royal father, lest the former l)y just 
advice might harden the heart of the latter 
and turn him to resort to imperial force 
with which Salim could ill-reckon, or might 
cause him to be disinherited, thus nonpluss- 
ing his succession to the throne of the 
Moguls. 

So in order to avoid this supposed ruinous 
happening, Salim thought upon a cruel 
device and attempted, by means fair or foul, 
to prevent Abul Pazl’s ever reaching Agra 
and administering any ministrations to the 
Emperor, 

Unmindful of Akbar’s wrath or grief, 
Salim secretly asked Bir Singh Deo, a Qahwar 
!^put the predatory chief of Bundelkhand 
in Central India who was a rebel at the time, 
to waylay and murder Abul Fazl journeying 
towards the capital from the Deccan. 
Bir Singh Deo closed with the offer and lay 
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ill iimbusli with his mail-clad force waiting: 
for the unhappy man’s arrival in the dense 
forest and tlie hilly tract of his retreat. Abul 
Fazl meanwhile proceeding post-liasto disregarded 
every caution ^and rejected many a word 
of advice given by his devoted adherents 
and marched on with a thin escort braving 
every danger. 

A mendicant on the way unequivocally 
warned him to change his route or to add 
to his numbers for a large band of armed 
men were to pounce upon him the next d y. 
Rut fatality dogged the footsteps of the 
doomed man and no note of warning availed 
witli his rash demeanour, fdiortly after he 
was attacked by the Bundela advance-guard 
which was repulsed by his party, but this 
only precipitated his encounter with a larger 
force. It was a matter of odds and Abul 
Fazl’s retinue, with however groat a valour 
and combating skill, could not get the better 
of an enemy far outstripping it in numbers. 
The Shaikh fought like a lion, but was trans- 
fixed with a Rajput lance and lay helpless 
before marauder’s band. Bir Singh after 
showing him some mock-humility ordered 
him to he decapitated, and sent his head to 
Salim at Allahabad where it met with an 
ignominous insult. His lifeless trunl^ however, 
was casually and unostentatiously interredin 
a modest unassuming grave at Antri* (now 
an out-of-the-way village) lying in the Owalior 
State. 


The report of this dastardly murder reached 
the emperor’s ears in good time and the 
grief of Akbar at his friend’s sad end knew 
no bounds. He simply writhed in ^ony for 
days together and raved like a maniac saying 
that if Salim wanted the throne he should 
liave killed him and spared his dear friend 
This heinous and diabolical act ended 
the exemplary career of this great man in 
A. C. 1602 and a brilliant court light was 
extinguished suddenly. 

Despite the overwhelming grief Avith 
which the emperor was caught at so sudden 


T ' IS a railway stahon on the Bombay- 
Delhi main lino of the G. I. P. Railway and lies 20 
miles south of Gwalior by metalled road. 


and tragic an end of his able friend and 
minister— the brightest jewel of liis Navaratna 
Durbar— it is still a matter for conjecture, and 
on which no investigator has hitherto thrown 
any light, as to why this great emperor did 
not raise a suitable monument to Abul Fazl’s 
memory especially when so many structures* 
were raised to mark even the most trival 
episodes by him. In fact, Akbar committed a 
great error, conscious or otherwise, in not 
leaving a mark to the memory of his trusted 
and devoted friends such as Raja Hirbal, 
Raja Todarmal, Raja Bhagwan Das or the 
great Abul Fazl— all of whom have proved 
no less faithful in sacrificing themselves at 
the feet of the living idol 

Abul Fazl’s aged bones lay interred till 
recently under a shapeless heap of mud and 
rubble not a stone telling that he lay there, 
except the local tradition which called it 
the tomb of Shaikh Famlla^ to guide the 
department of Archaeology Gwalior Govern- 
ment to undertake its conservation. 

The illustration reproduced shows a 
lonely and simple sepulchre, Avhich is but a 
poor monument to the memory of so illustri- 
ous a personage. But however small and 
insignificant the tomb it will not fail to 
commemorate the talented royal victim and 
will continue to harp the pathos of the 
following vorse of Makhft f on the ears 
of the visitors : — 

Aim ! where we, the poor, do Ik 
No nightingale for roue does cry 
No lamp illumines our gloomy night 
No mom attracts the flickering light, § 

Yerily in these lines lies the consolation 
of a wrecked life ! 


Hiran IMinar, the throne pillar, nay the very 
building of Fatohpur Sikri (near Agra) rightly 
called “the fimk of an in-esponsible autocrat.’ ’ 
Smith. A!d)ar, p.444. 

t Said to he thejnoni-de-plurae of Zeb-un-nisa, 
the daughter of Aurangzeb and a great po tess of 
her da>\ 

8 The couplet purports to the effect that no 
wonderer haunts the poor tomb or care** to offer 
a wreath on or burn a light beside the tomb. And 
the absence of a wreath or liglit screens the tomb 
even from the wail of the nightingale or the buzzing 
of the moths. 



Realism And Romoiir in Mnsie 


T he bare jneiition of cats being' repre- 
sented in •musical sounds is at once 
interesting and amusing, but the cele- 
inatt^d Scarlatti once wrote a “Cats Fugue” 
the subject of which had been produced by 
ii (iat walking Ulong the keys of an liarpsi- 
chord. This is a proceeding of Avhich cats 
iiro somewhat fofid, and again finding its 
[•(.‘flection in a jazz pianoforte piece of 
modem times entitled “Kitten on the Keys” 
proves that this subject is not contiued in 
its scope. 

Stravinsky also found a measure of inspira- 
tion (? in tlie pathetic ‘meow’ of this 
animal, but even he has failed to evolve a 
single l)ar of music expressive of our friend 
the dog, unlike? Chopin, of whom it is said, 
one of his best known valses was suggested 
hy the gyrations of a puppy in pui’suit of 
its tail, and Eossini, whom we are told, once 
wrote a piece in memory of a dead peodle ! 

Camille Saint-Saeiis composed for the 
oj’cliostra a “Danse Macabre” in which ho 
attempts to portray a skeleton dancing on 
a. tombstone. Xylophones are used to indi- 
cate tin? rattle of bones against the marble 
slab (Covering the gi'ave. The skeleton 
can only stay mit until daybreak, so as soon 
as the cock crows back lie goes into his 
tomb with the stone clapped down over him 
instantly, all of which is illustrated most 
graphically by various instniraents in the 
ni’chestra., 

'I’he tlieme of horses in motion seems to 
liHve appealcjj to a large number of compo- 
A splendid instance of this lies in that 
jjortion of Wagner's Walkure known as the 
Hide of tlie Yalkyries.' In his treatment of 
this composition Wagner has reproduced 

'vith marvellims fidelity the neighing of 

*H)rses, sounds of galloping hoof-beats and 
the, impetuous progress of a company of 
riders. 

Next, we have Tschaikowsky who set 
^‘bnself the task of writing a composition 
the pianoforte with the ‘troika’ as its 
i^iotif. The ‘troika’ is a Bussian vehicle to 
^vhich threo horses aro barpessed in a single 
^han. The middle horse in the shafts, trots, 
but the other two, hitched to either side, 
gallop. The remarkable rhythm created in 


this way is iiujst successfully ri^produced, 
albeit the composition is not an easy one te 
perform on tin? pianoforte. 

The labouring of a ship in heavy seas 
provided a theme for the notable Russian 
composer Rimsk y -Korsakoff in Ins Scheharzaile 
Suite. The orchestra a(‘companios Sinbad 
the Sailor on one (d! liis perilous voyages 
and he howling of the tempest as indicated 
by the wood-wind i.s tremendous. When at 
length the doomed vessel is sent to desti’uc- 
tion amidst a crashing of drums and cymbals, 
every musician, from first violin to the 
triangle player, are bathed in p(?rspiration, 
whilst the eondnetor shares tln‘ fat(‘ of th(‘ 
ship.. ..he is an utter wi-ecl( ! 

ft is not often tlie orcliestra is called 
upon to produce laughter but this is th(' 
case in the third act of Gounods Faust. 
Mepbistoplieles proffers Marguerit(‘ an ironical 
serenade int(‘rspersed with laughter, whicJi 
is echoed by the orchestra in true Meplus- 
toph(>lian fashion. 

An amusing instance of musical illustra- 
tion occurs ill the first act of Puccini’s opera 
‘La Boheme’, where three of the characters 
grope their way downstairs from a. garret 
studio. They stumble and swiiar in the 
darkness but eventuall}' reach the street 
unhurt. The hazardous desemit of each 
flight is cleverly suggested by the orchestra, 
one last profound note signalizing tliodr safe 
arrival. 

Flickering tongues of flanio inspired 
Wagner to write the Feuer-Zauber music 
of the Walkure, and whilst this is less 
evident in th(‘ ])iimoforto arrangement , 
judicious orchesti'ation has enablocl Wagner 
to give a very realistic version of liis subject. 

These are but a few of the instances 
where composers have contrived to make 
the orcheatm laugli, weep, neigli, gallop and 
even imitate eats and dogs, but it remained 
for Mendelssohn to make liis orchestra bray 
like an aS'*. This he does in the incident 
music to ‘A Midsummer* Nights Dream’. The 
phrase typifies Bully Bottom whose head 
was changed by the spoiiiv^^ Puck into that 
of an ass. 

Practically without exception these 
musical impressions are all very clevorly 
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written, and there is no bona fide reason The art of music possesses a living* soul 
why material, dramatic and otherwise, should that can readily adapt itself to any and 
not be interpreted musically. every changing: condition. 


The Problem of Cattle Diseases in India 


By Lieut. S. DUrP, B. Sc., m. ii. c. \ . s., 


I N this paper, it is not my purpose to 
emphasize the importance of the cow in our 
national life. That the cattle represent the 
working capital of the agriculturist or that 
they are indispensable for motive-power or for 
milk-production needs no repetition. It is 
necessary, however, to bear in mind the 
above facts to be able to realize how very 
dangerously the diseases of cattle c^n 
undermine the whole fabric of agriculture, 
the fundamental industry in India. 

As there is so littlb elementary knowledge 
in the country and much confused thinking 
even in the quarters that ought to have 
known better, I make no apology for 
(luoting the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Mr. Ornisby Gore. He told 
the Imperial Ajjricultural Research Conference 
in London : “I use the word ‘Veterinary’ 
in what I regard ns its only proper sense, 
that is, as including animal husbandry, animal 
nutrition and animal genetics and not merely 
the pathology of domestic animals.” My 
contention is that these branches are not 
separate problems and to produce the fullest 
measure of benefit they should be adminis- 
tered by one single live-stock or Veterinary 
Department. The A^eterinary sendee cannot 
prove its proper utility and gain public 
esteem, if it has to be content only with 
the negative aspect, of prevention or tackling 
of diseases. That these aspects are so closely 
knit together and are interdependent will 
be evident from the fact that a well-balanced 
diet determines the degree of physical 
development and general well-being of 
animals and as svuh, is a peventive of 
diseases. Dr. Grew of the Institute of Animal 
Genetics at Edinburgh has shown that by 
breeding from stock that is known to have 
a high degree of resistance to an epizootic, 
it is possible to raise a stock almost free 
from the dangers of cattle epidemics. 


I am fully convinced that the stamping out 
or prevention of cattle diseases is the very 
first step to any successful scheme 
of cattle improvement. If tlie losses due to 
epidemics are nnt reduced or stopped, the 
Vicious circle’ from which India has been 
suffering badly, will not be broken. Unless 
that is clearly understood, endeavouis by 
methods of selective breeding and scientific 
feeding is, in my opinion, useless. 

The State Veterinary Department concerns 
itself only with combating outbreak of 
contagious diseases, Avhich endanger the lives 
of a large number of cattle at the same time. 
Conditions in India have not allowed tlu' 
State to take interest in the minor ailments 
or those affecting the individual. The Indian 
Veterinary Service has not been in existence 
for more than thirty years. It has already 
set up a rudimentary machinery for combat- 
ing these plagues of cattle. The work 
that awaits to be done is enormously larg(‘ 
and the available resources are, in the same 
measure, meagre. The fact^that India is so 
vast and is a continent with scarcely any 
natural boundary between its provinces, 
makes the problem more complicated. It is 
not easy to estimate the exact loss that tlie 
agriculturist has to suffer every year due to 
these scourges. The figures supplied by thf‘ 
Civil Veterinary Departments must fall short 
of the actual casualty. Suffice it to say thar 
animal losses are appallingly great. 

Unless the feeling of uncertainty of cattle 
life from the agriculturist’s mind is removed 
and animal life is made more vigorous and 
secure, the improvement of live-stock 
cannot attract private enterprise, capital or 
intellect. The apathy against cattle raising 
has been very largely caused by economic* 
factors. There is no justification for us to 
maintain a C. 3 population of cattle at the 
expense of A. 1 population: The cost of 
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i.oeping cattle, whether of the A. 1 or C. 3 
urade, is about the same but their productivity 
attd usefulness are very substantially different. 
AV^e are overstocked with quantity at the 
expense of quality and hence the prolific 
diseases. 

The essentials of success in any campaign 
against cattle-pests are four in number. 

First, knowledge of the science of dis- 
(‘uses, causes, methods of cure, prevention, 
local and foreign experience. Our problem 
is not the Jack or insufficiency of our 
iviiowledge of these diseases. It is no mean 
achievement for the Veterinary profession 
in the British Isles to have cleared the 
country of sheep-pox, glanders, cattle-plague 
pleuropneumonia and rabies in the present 
-tate of our knowledge, which is, by no means, 
complete. The Veterinary profession has 
held its own with its confreres of the 
medical side and to-day the Royal Society 
of Medicine and the British Medical Asso- 
ciation welcome veterinarians on terms of 
cordiality and fellowship. The fighters against 
disease liave combined in public spirit and civic 
responsibility. The record of veterinarians 
ill India has not been insignificant. 
Martyrs like Shilston and Gaiger and scienti- 
fic workers like Evans, who did the pioneer 
work on Tiypanasomes, stand to the credit 
of India. 

Secondly, men of the requisite type have 
to be trained to gain public confidence and 
!>rofessional skill. That brings in the ques- 
tion of Veterinary Colleges and suitable curri- 
cula. Tlie colleges are already there. It is 
only necessary to reorganize them in the 
light of the present day requirements and 
difficulties. I cannot lay too great emphasis 
on recruiting the very best men for the 
A^eterinary profession. 

Thirdly, notliing can be done without 
funds. In this connection, the credit of 
pioneer work must fall on the State, There 
are a few private organizations that have 
the Slime object in view but though their 
f*bjects and sentiments are to be admired, their 
mothods are not modem or efficient Unless 
the veterinary work inspires more confidence 
and is raised in public esteem, voluntary 
c ontribution for such work cannot be hoped 
for. The example of the late Mr. Wadia m 
leaving a large sum of money- for animal 
hospital at Bombay, of Mr. Heniy^ Phipps 
oi Chicago, who donated £30,000 for agricul- 
tural research at Pusa should be held up 
before tl^ public as an object-lesson. 


Fourthly, no success is possible without 
public co-operation. Co-operation is only 
possible with people who have the same angle 
of vision and the same line of tho^hi There 
is every grade of progress and decline in India. 

To make co-operation possible, these different 
grades of people have to be levelled by 
education. Propaganda is very necessary. 

A positive propaganda to awaken a desire in 
the community for better things, cleaner milk, 
more efficient bullocks and a campaign of 
“drink more milk” will bring far better 
results than a negative propaganda like “do 
not kill cows.” The experience of the 
publicity campaigns of the Indian Tea Cess 
Committee is an example in point. 

It passes my comprehension how a popu- 
lation that is so fastidious about its food, 
does not insist on clean milk production 
and incidentally on a systematic veterinary 
inspection of dairy cows, premises and 
utensils. I confess, I am unable to under- 
stand the workings in the mind of people 
who resist the slaughter of cattle for food 
purposes by certain communities and yet 
do not lift their ^smallest finger against 
the indiscriminate s*laughter that is brought 
about by preventible epidemics on a very 
much larger scale. 

We are all awari* that diseases can 
be carried by animals to man as well as 
by human beings to animals. The veterinaiy 
expert that eliminates and destroys 
the sources of infection of anthrax 
and rabies is no less important in public 
service than the medical officer that 
combats the problem of cholera or small- 
pox. That the cow’s milk is an excellent 
food for the human baby is undeniable. 
Bacteria or organisms of a devastating 
disease like tuberculosis are capable of 
being conveyed with contaminated milk ti 
man, particularly to children. To what 
extent this source of infection has played 
its part in the tragedi^ of life, in the cease- 
less sufferings of helpless children witli 
twisted or deformed limbs, is not for* m<‘ to 
say. I am here only to tell you how vary 
closely bound up with animal healtli or other- 
wise is our own life, how the lack of proper 
veterinary health departments for meat and 
milk insiiection for urban supplies has been 
a potent source of danger to human life. 

Bo far I have only touched the general 
aspect of the problem. I have made many 
a digression to make the subject iuterestittg. 
NoW" I shall name some of the comraonest 
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.scourj2;es in iudia that take the heaviest 
toll: rinderpest, liaemoiTllagie septicaemia, 

foot and mouth diseases, tuberculosis and 
parasitic infestations. As rinderi)cst is the 
most dreadful of all, let us consider this 
an exmni)le. Thej’e is no lack of scientific 
Kjiowledgo about this disease, thanks to the 
Impei'ial Institute of Veterinary Research at 
Muktesar in Naini Tal. The experience of 
Kgypt and South Africa are there to Jielp 
ns. Nearer at home, the Mysore State has 
already shown us how much can he done 
by liasiily improvised and trained stall' 
rapid strides of the Yeterinnry Department 
in the Punjab should be an object-lesson 
and incentive to individual and corporate 
in other pai’ts of India. Methods of 
ijjoculation should bo poi)ularjz('fl to win 
over the sentimental objo(;tioiis to use cow's 
blood. fnoeulations sJiould I)e done on a 
voluntary basis, rnitially it must be allowed 
free ()tlierwiso the cost ^viil be a deten’eiit 
to extensi\’(.i use. In the process of time, 
public oj>iniou is bound to gather round 
the serum simultaneous’ method and it will 
be tim(‘ then to insist on compulsory iimiiu- 
liizatiou. 'liiis wdll iickhI a lot of tact, 
judgment and initiati\e. India has sonn* 
great adA^antage^s for combating rimhupost. 
^Suitable c;attle for the pioduction of materials 
for ijioculations are availabh' in the hill- 
bulls of Naini Tal and the sera can br‘ 
produced v(>ry cheap. The Institute at 
Muktesar has iuade a profit of over five lacs 
tvrentJy after having met all tlic expeii.sos 
of production. Achievemejits have beim 
great no doubt, but tlie possibilities are 
greater. We have it on the authority of tlie 
Royal Commission on Agriculture that in 
no sphere has scientific research conferred 
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great(‘i* benefits on agriculture than by tii,- 
means of controlling live-stock disease an(i 
it ]uay be added that India has no reason 
to bo dissatisfied with the contributions 
which its scientific workers have made tn 
world knowledge during the last thirty years. 

Th(‘ reeently brought-out *Tloat Virus' 
method does offer a very strong hope that 
in the eOtu‘s(‘ of a fe^v years, at any rate, 
it ma\ siibstimtially increase our powers oj 
control of rinderpest Experienci^ now r 
very insufficient and a definite assortiojs 
md justifiable. 

I suggest tliiit a more expanded and betti r 
mganizeti live-stock dei)artment will meat! ;i 
siibstaiitial increase in th<‘ wn^alth of l;(i( 
culfivator as also a cori*espo!iding inereas.' 
of th(‘ n‘Soiir(^(‘S of th(‘ State Avill be aehioveri. 
It is a juatter of jtaramoiMit importance tfial 
tbe eattb' wealth be first protected from tin 
tneuace of th(‘se virnletti: scourges befoiv 
any real progress in tlu^ improvement ni 
rural fndia or agn'eultiire for tliat matte!, 
can be effecttMl. 

Th(‘ Kt. Hoirlde (j. S. AiUeiy, tin 
Secretary of State Idi’ Polonies in London, 
said not long ago, “Tin 're is no seiencr 
wbieli has a grt'afer initortance for tin 
Outer li]m])ire io-day or indeed in a Jargd 
nu‘a.siir(‘ for tbe V)ld eountry itself, than 
your seioneo of animal healtli — Vetorinar> 
Scieuee and tlu'n? is no wid(*r field for its 
activity than is offered by tlie many divei’Sr 
problems of the Pritisb Empire.'’ TJiat 
statement, coming as it does from a res- 
ponsible minister, is full of signiiicanco and 
substantiates m>^ contention that live-stock 
work is far mori^ important and is capablo 
of far greater development tfiaii any other 
branch of agiieultur<\ 




Kcme riRpresslens of EduealioDfi] System in the II.8.8.R. 


By M. LAKSHMl, M. A.,L. T. 


T he news repoiters have tried their best 
to spread stories about the poverty 
and misery of the population of Russia 
under the Soviet regime. The dirt and filth of 
the ti’ains, the complaints and grievances of 
the dispossessed nobility are all exaggerated 
beyond tbe possibility of belief and without 
any consideration for human intelligenee. 
Yet in no part of the w^orld has education 


made so much progress, been so much thought 
of as a constructive force ; it is no exaggeration 
at all to point out that under the Soviet 
system, children and mothers are better, men 
and women are treated, fairly and tlieir work 
judged by the same standards. 

People invariably tell you, that if you 
go to Russia you see what the Ruagiaus 
want you to see. The writer’s experiences 
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different. In England the foreigner is. 
.hown the best the country has evolved, 
its experimental schools maintained l)y 
olnntar}" effort, and enthusiastic expoi-ts, 
lu i* public schools and unirersitit^s where 
iTjulition still lingers among tin? dreaming 
.pires and easts a halo of romance and 
nedievalisni ; but the slummy comers of 
tfi(‘ groat city itself, the great unhappiness 
it) areas like Bow, Bethnal (Ireon, Deptford 
. tc. are deliberately screened away from tin* 
\isiori of the foreigner for obvious reasons. 
If comparison is any good, it may be safely 
:)sscrted tliat in Russia any visitor, as 
long as lie is not a spy, could observi* Avhat 
he wants, what tlie Russians arc doing, the 
practicality of their ideals, and the actual 
j-esiilts aciiitwed. 

In dealing with Russian education wi' 
iiuv(‘ to bear in mind tw^o important things. 
<]) The effects of the ^var. Revolution and 
‘ounter-revolution. Russia suffered like 
any other ally during the War, before efforts 
.'ould be made to efface those effects. The Revolu- 
lion broke out ; the Czarist regime had to giv<‘ 
wa>’ to tlio workers’ Grovernment ; the young 
Union of Republics was straightaway con- 
Hinted with the Counter-revolution; the White 
Army under Wrangel and all the - miseries of 
a nation pitched against itself imd committed 
ro opinions utterly contrary to each other. 
Yet it is amazing to note that oven Wrangel 
in his “Memoirs” could not but view the 
flovolution as a natural historical sequence, 
the inevitable result of the course of 
-‘Vents. 

(2) Tlie second deplorable tiling is the 
great lack of popular education before the 
ftevolution and the general cultural backward- 
oess of the country. According to the 
<*cnsus of 1921 the percentage of literacy 
was 47 in towms, in the rural areas only 278 
‘»ut of 1000 could read. This was the heritage 
ef the Czarist regime. The Soviet Uovemment 
c onfronted with a situation like this, which 
is abnormally difficult, is doing all it could 
to live down this terrible heritage and evolve 
:it the quickest possible time something, which 
would make Russia and the Russians 
i'ropagandists of a new regime. The 
Rducational authoritio.s arte fanatically 
'iithusiastic about the solution of problems ; 
the government is the real driving force and 
lie greatest propagandist of education. The 
inestion is viewed not as a part of the party 
i Programme not even as an effort to secure 
-overnment prestige, but as a real problem 


affecting and concerning the whole nation and 
demanding iminediate solution. 

The problem in Russia, is not only a 
problem of building schools ; indeeti, thcire 
am miles and miles of Russia wn’thout any 
kind of school, not evfm an elementary 
school of the po(n*est type, it includes tlie 
equipment of sciiools, writing of text-hooks 
training of teachers, education of tin? 
’minorities” within the He]>ublic. It is 
liardly possible to exaggerate the difficulty of 
finding an alphabet for the ‘minorities’ that 
have only a spoken and not a written language. 
1’he ideals of the (loverurnent with regard 
to this, th(‘ earnestness, enthusiasm and 
activities of the authorities concerned in th(‘ 
building up of these things round a central 
idea of co-operation and labour, arc* facts 
wliich go up to the construction t)f a natif)nal 
education on an Internatiorjal ideal. 

In the Soviet Reiuiblic, edueation aims 
at the solution of three problems ; the develop- 
ment of national culture, the development of 
public economy in the intert‘st of the people, 
and tlie general, social and political devcloi>- 
ment of its people. Hence the object of 
(‘ducation is laid down on tlie following 
lines : — to train the children of Russia as 
ii.seful members and efficient citizens 
Avith an understanding of their place in 
nature, socieri^ and State; to train tljem to b(‘ 
courageous to ideals of collectivism and 
understand the affairs of tlie Avorld and judg(‘ 
their own position, and rnakt' their contribu- 
tion to the future. This in fact is a bare 
summary of a scheme, the best laid out and 
expressly carried out in jiractice by any 
country in the Avoiid. 

The material of instruction is not a band 
of dull conceited deficient children but a 
race of intelligent, courteous, and responsible 
youngsters wlio understand and are alive to 
the needs of the country as much as the 
authorities themselves and react to surroundings 
accordingly. The Primary and Becondarj' 
schools are called ITnified Ijaboiir Schools 
and cater for children between 8- -14 ; the 
title itself denotes the fundamental principle 
round which everything depends —Labour. 

It would perhaps amuse people accus- 
tomed to ministers of Education wlio know 
no more about edueational problems than the 
priests of the vital needs of social life, that in 
the SoAlet Republic, the syllabus is drawn 
up by a body of experts, used and tried in 
tbe experimental schools liefore it is issued 
for universal use. And w hen the new 
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methods are issued for universal use, they 
are not accepted blindly but are expected 
to be adapted to suit the bias of the school, 
industrial or a^^ricultural 

The prime object is general cultural 
development of children and their work. 
The prograinrae of studies, therefore, is 

based on the surrounding life of the locality. 
The study of any subject is essentially 
practical and based on actual observation. 
Tlie method followed in the teaching of any 
subject is the “Complex System” in which 
definite attempts are made to co-ordinate 
the various subjects taught in schools. 

The school subjects are usually grouped 
round a central idea which forms the connect- 
ing link between life, locali^ and subject 
taught. Thus the school is brought into 
direct contact with outside influences, 

with everything that is of interest in life. 
Individual work, competitions by means of 
rewards and punishments and marks are 
discountenanced ; wherever I had reasons 
to ask, whether children were punished, the 
invariable answer from the teachers was 
“For what ?” If anything anti-social happens, 
the children are the best judges, and they 
mete out justice according to their light, 
(rroup work is always encouraged and 
insisted upon, because to have collective 
life in perfect harmony with nature, children 
must be taught by giving them opportunities 
to share the fruits of labour by sharing the 
toils as well. The ultimate result is expected 
to be the natural obliteration of artificial 
class-distinctions and development of social and 
political (tmmraMrie, Every child is taught 
from its infancy, in the factory circle that 
collective life means collective responsibility 
as well. Consequently the child’s responsi- 
bility towards the State and Society begins 
as soon as it realizes itself. 

Children under fifteen belong to Pioneer 
Organizations, who besides working for tiie 
dub and school carry out an intelligent 
programme of public work for the liquidation 
of Sliteracy and mortality. At the time of 
the October revolution, the percentage of 
literacy was only sixteen. To-day the percentage 
has amounted to fifty-four and this astounding 
progress is due to the co-operation of the 


• children and students of the Soviet Repu))Iic 
In all the schools whether primary, secon- 
dary or party, the social aim of knowledge 
emphasized; knowledge is not and should rmr 
be used for selfish aggrandizement but hn 
collective use. Twice a year during th. 
holidays 120,000 free railway tickets mv 
issued to students and teachers with whidi 
they can travel anywhere in Russia. During 
the summer months, those Pioneer workei s 
go to the villages with two objects in view ; 
to spread the idea of education, and to toaeh 
the villagers conditions of a healthy life. 
Usually reading-rooms are opened where tin* 
children read to the villagers, teach them to 
take an interest in tlie affairs of Russia and 
the world. The opening up of children’s 
homes and play-grounds is another signi- 
ficant feature of holiday programme. 

Russia fully believes that a nation doc's 
not live on its past but on its children, and 
the motto in many of the children’s homes 
I visited bears this message “We are a million 
young, strong and daring; we will lead you.” 
This growing band of hopefuls is brought uj) 
in a philosophy of life which expounds and 
believes only in daring and doing things. 
The new Russia does not believe in spiritual 
influences or supernatural agencies shaping 
the destinies of man. Social evils are studie(i 
and understood not as consequences of diviiu' 
manipulations or as the pardonable vagaries 
of a so-called Law-giver but as mal-adjust- 
ments in economic life. Such mal-adjustments 
are best remedied by righting the 
wrongs by honest human effort~we are a 
p^ of nature and the vast forces in nature 
give us control and power over our surround- 
ings ; education must enable the individual 
to harness this power or force for the use 
of his fellow-beings. Labour, co-operative, 
collective labour is that which offers the best 
aid. This philosophy has worked wonders 
even among the supposed superstitious people 
like the pre-revolutionary Russians; it has 
di^ified labour as the only thing woi*th 
living for; a consideration of its achievement 
has actually hastened the movement towards 
the fulfilment of the ideals of the new 
Republic. 



Prof. Ratfhakrishnan^s Reply 


Til'-' Editor. . * 

The Mo(km Mmew. 

Pleiisc forgive me for ti-oiibliiig you ogam. 
Having written one letter, I am afraid, I liave to 
writo another. I s^ll, however, tiy to be biief. 

I am vsorry that ray remarks regarding the 
attitude of the Modern Hevkw to my writings 
iiave vexed you somewhat. 1 road your comments 
watli great care. You invito me to believe that 
you have not only been fair to me but even 
iiencrous. If 1 am not able to see it. it must bo 
due tci some unfortunate limitation or prejudice in 
mo. 

I note that you say that ‘printed and published 
i»agos and passages are soniethvraf substantial 
to go upon’' and yet the bulk of Mr. Smha’s second 
romniiraication (10-53), as of the first, consists of 
unpublished passages. I suppose that the sheer 
quantity of it, whatever be its quality, is intended 
fo create an atmosphere favouriinle to the sugges- 
tions made. 

Almost all the unpublished passages relate to 
1exts and any one who reads my versions which 
are not close translations but brief summaries 
tvill find enough indications in them to show that 
they are based on the texts and not on any 
secondliand sketches of them. Take, for example, 
imssages l'>-24. Mr. Sinha’s Modern Revkw version 
does not refer to SUstradXpik^^ from which they 
are taken, while mine gives the source of 
.^iradXpikTi and the pages 158-159 thereof. 
Hesides, my account gives the original of pa.S8ago 


gliatfi iti inauajney- 
asambandho jnatr laeyasambau Iho vi ni vyava- 

allow, I 

1 1 ^ ^ mentioned this text, 

It 1 naa depended on his account which Iocs not 
contain it. 

It is a matter of no little surprise to mo that 
a serious charge should be based on the use of 
such, words^ as iinrelational’ ‘im liT irentiatoT 
reUtioiml differentiated’ etc., in explaining the 
aistinction between indeterminate and determinate 
peroepbon. woius which are employed by almost 
all writers on the sub 3 ect. 

ir to the published passages themselves, 

Mr. binha geneiully brings together from different 
contexts those relating to textual matter and 
si^gests tliat the corresponding passages dealing 
with, the same texts, from my book, have a 
certain amount of resemblance to his. I have 
already said that when two or more writers deal 
with the same texts, they arc bound to use some 
common words and characteristic expressions 
which do not warrant any inference of “borrowing.” 

Mr. Sinha seems to have felt that his attempt, 
so far as textual renderings , were concerned, was 
not quite successful and so is anxious to make out 
m the second letter that he is giving his “own 
interpretetions” in several passages. I give below 
Ills version and the Sanskrit texts which be is 
expressing in them and leave the reader to judge 
for himself, how far they arc his “oavm” ideas or 
are only textual renderings. 


Mr. Sinha'ii version. 

1-3. But though there is always a direct and 
immediate knowledge of the self in every of 
cognition, there is hot always a direct and imme- 
fliate knowledge of the noteself or an external 
object. An object is not directly presented to 
consciousness, in i^ecolloction and inference. Though 
ill indirect knowledge its object is not directly 
presented to consciousness, yet the indirect 
knowledge itself is directly presented to conscious- 
ness. 

4-7 Mr. Siiiha says: “The whole extraiit is 
iny own interp^'etMion of Kiiraarila’s doctrine” 
italics Mr. Sinha’s.) 1 refer the passage to Sastra- 
dipika which has the corresponding text. A 

.“Botk in recollection and recognition it is the 
object of reexillection and recognition that appears 
m consciousness and not their subject- - It is the 
'^clf-appreliended as an object of previous perception 
that is represented to consciousness as the phjeM 
cr present recollection and recomition. If in Hic 
Ipoognition of the self, the self is not known as 
the object of recognition, then the act of iwognition 
^^'ould be objectless. But there cjaii lie no con- 
"'Oiousness without an object. Hence, the self 
be regarded as m object of selfmrscmmmsj’ 


Sanskrit text. 

Saiwaii* eva jaSnalietubliir atraani sSksatkara vatl 
dhir upajanyate. -savvatra prameyasyaparok Mtva- 
niyamabhavat. Snaritiavanumaniantaresu ca na 
pranwam aparoksam. . . .sarvas ca pratitayah svayaim 
pratyaksah prakasante. 

PrakoranapiMoiko. 
p. 5e. 

comparison of the two will make the reader under- 
stand how far it is Mr. Sinha’s “own interpretation” 
that is given hero. 

Yo tu fe^ftriayaiv atmasiddhir na karma tayoty- 
ahuh, tesam atmani emarapa pratyabhijnSne 

nopaiiadyeyatam, tatrapi hi purvakalasambandhit- 
venatmanah pratibhSso ‘ngikaranlyah na ca 
samprate siuarane pumkalasambandhinaU kar- 
tmm sambhavatlti katham kartrtayS siddhyet. 
Tfi^mad aliampi’atyayakarmatayaiv Stmanali siddhih. 
SlistraeRpiM 

p. 352 ^howkhamba Ski Series 
See also YiMsnefm prapumni 
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8-9. Mr. Sinha here again brings together two 
sentences from two different p'i'ies of his version 
and gets two of my consecutive sentences and 
argues that he is stating in them his “own” 
exposition. 1 need not labour tlie point about 9 
as Mr. Sinlia himself gives part of the Sanskrit 
text used. As for 8, the sentence reads : “If 
substantiality constitutes the object of conscious- 
ness, then the self can never be the subject or 
knower; for the self is as much a substance as 
a jar ” The passage from Nynyammjari here 
Quoted is this : “Dravyadisvanipe grahye na 
jmtari grahakata sadhita syat, atmavartinopi 
cbavyadirupasya ghatMituIyatvat” (p. 430). Thus 
it is clear that the views of the texts are claimed 
by Mr. Sinha to bo liis “ovti” 

Passagas 10-53 are unpublished and I do not 
propose to deal with them in any detail, 

54r57. These deal with the Naiyayika’s cri- 
ticism of the Advaita view based on Nynyama^ari, 
p, 432 and Mr. Sinha does not claim them as his 
own interpretation” or “own exposition.” There 
are significant differences in the iwo versions. 

58-67. The text dealt with is Sd^tradtpUcd, and my 
version differs materially. 

62. Here Mr. Sinlia claims that it is his “own 
exposition” of, the distinction between Vacaspati 
and Yijnanabhiksu regarding the self’s knowledge 
of an object. The distinction is a very familiar one 
(see Dasgupta : Indian Philosophy, p. 260.) My 
rendering of Vijnanabhiksu’s theory of mutual 
reflection (parasparapratibimba) reads : “The mental 
modification which takes in the reflection of the 
self and assumes its form is reflected back on the 
self and it is through this reflection that Ihe self 
knows the object.” It is based on Yogavdrttilca L4 
“Buddher visayakaravrtttnam puruse yani pratibirabani 

tany eva punisasya vrttayaL Yatha ca citi buddheh 
pratibimbam evam buddhav api cit pratibimbam 
svlkaiyam anyatha caitanyasya bhan^upapatteh 
Mr. Sinha gives the passage dealing with this topic, 
omits certain words from it and retaiiis others 
which happen to be similar to mine and then 
(complains that I have borrowed from him. My 
version is not identical with Ms but the use of the 
words ‘modification’ for vrtti and ‘reflection’ for 
pratibimba makes him believe that Ms “own ex- 
position” is adopted by me without acknowledg- 
ment No argument is possible. 

63-70. These deal with the Nyayavaisesika 
theory of dreams. In seven consecutive sentences, 

I refer to the cMef varieties of opinion on the 
subject including those of Kapada, Prasastapada, 
Sridhara and Udayana. Mr. Sinha brings from 
five different pages a number of 8entenc>es where 
he is stating the views of the identical writers. 
My sentences are different from his but they happen 
to deal with the views of the classical wnters. 
His complaint seems to be that 1 should not have 
stated tl^m without my acknowledgments to him 


because he has also in different words dealt wii 
the views of tlie same writers. 

I do not want to wo^iry you or your rmki 
In these two letters 1 have shown that Mr. Sin}; 
tries to make out a case in different ways that 
have borrowed his “ideas” and his “language.” 

1. In the two letters, there is not a single idc 
which can be regarded as Mr. Sinha’s “own.” H 
uses textual renderings and declares often ths 
they are his “own interpretations” which no on 
fiimiliar with these studies will grant 

2. He uses translations made by others, clainn 
them as his own ani then complains that I hav( 
taken my versions from his account. 

3. He brings together textual matter iron 
different contexts in his thesis and collects from 
different places in my book the corresponding 
passages and from the partial resemblance inevitable 
on account of the identity of the texts considered 
suggests that the resemblance is due to “un- 
acknowledged borrowing.” 

4 Even with regirl to the textual matter, Mb 
attempt seems to be a literal translation whilo mine 
is an exposition of the th Might and throughout the 
passages there are striking diff erences and significant 
indications to show that 1 hi I an eye on the texts 
all through. 

The charge reduces itself to this that I have 
used some of the classicil texts on which he has 
based his account. I can only say that it will be 
difficult to deal with the S irakhya- Yoga system 
without using Vacaspati and Vijimnabhiksu, the 
Mlmaihsa theory without using Parthasaradhi, and 
Salikai^tha and the Vaisesika doctrine without 

using Prasastapada and Sridhara. Any one who 
knows anything of Indian Philosophy will under- 
stand how these books are the indispensable clas- 
sics and no one can write on these topics without 
using them. 

It is impossible to write on Advaita Vedanta 

without using Samkara’s commentary on the 
VedMta Sutra and if we place side by side 
parallel plages from Thibaut and Deussen where 
Bamkara is quoted, we shall have enough copy for 
any journal in India for nearly a year. But from the? 
resemblance in matter and form we cannot draw 
any conclusion of plagiarism. 

Mr. Sinha has passed judgments on w alleged 
mistakes of fact and of interpretation. This is not 
the place or the occasion to deal with them. Of 
course I do not claim that my account is perfect 
or free from errors ! 

With apologies for troubling you, 

I am, 

Very truly youre, 

iS. RADHAKOIBHNAIt 

Galoutta, 12-2-29. 



f own or Oonntry 

By major B. D. BASH, i. m. s. (Retired) 


j^OD made the countiy, man the town/ 
is a very well known raying. 
Many peaple, however, seem to consider 
ho town better than the country. As 
‘ivilization progresses, more importance is 
ittached to city life than to country life, 
i dweller in the country is contemptuously 
’.ailed a rmtic. 

The advantages of town-life are laid 
stress upon by almost every writer on 
Sociology. In his work on The Prindples 
if Sociology, Prof. E. A. Ross in t^e chapter 
m “City and Country,” has quoted Josiah 
Strong, “The Challenge of the City,” p. 18, 
'o show that the cityward movement is a world 
phenomenon. 

‘Tjondon is probalily two thousand years old, 
iiid yet four-fifths of its growth was added during 
lie past century. From 1850 to 1890 Berlin 
p’ew more rapidly than New York. Paris is now 
ivo times as it was in 1800. Romo has increased 
>0 per cxjnt. since 1890. St. Petersburg has increase 
iverold in a hundred years. Odessa is a 
housand years old, but nineteen- twentieths of its 
copulation were added during the nineteenth 
•entury. Bombay grew ' from 150,000 to 821,000 
rom 1800 to 1890. Tokio increased nearly 800,000 
luring the last twenty years of the century ; while 
Xsaka was neiirly four times as large in 1903 as 
III 1872, and Cairo has more than doubled since 
1850. Thus in Europe, Asia and Africa we find 
that a redistribution is taking place. The move- 
ment from country to city is a world phenomenon.” 

The above-quoted author has not referred 
to the growth of Calcutta. We know how 
villages have been deserted in Bengal and 
almost all well-to-do people have flocked to 
Calcutta. Many landlords of the permanently 
settled province of Bengal live in the 
proverbial city of palaces, while their 
binants drag on their miserable existence 
hi malaria-stricken haunts in the villages 
without pure drinking water, and suffering 
inany other inconveniences. 

The causes of the growth of cities, as 
nientioned by Prof. Ross, are to be traced to 
(i) Expansion of commerce ; (ii) growth 
'h factory system of manufacture ; (iii) rise 
standard of living ; (iv) development of 
^^vernment service ; and (v) amehoration 


of city life, and the diminished social prestige 
of the country. 

There is difference also in the make-up 
of the population of city and country. In the 
Christian countries of the West, ' there are 
more males in the country than in towns, 
for the latter offers great opportunities for 
“maiden tribute.” This is not the case in all 
towns in the East. It is the demand which 
creates the supply ; hence irregular sex 
relations and prostitution are very common 
in large towns. Family life is stronger in 
the coun^ than in towns, and so little of the 
sexual immorality is visible there as is 
witnessed in London, Paris, New York or 
Bombay. 

The dweller in the town is not so much 
in touch with Nature as the man in the 
country. But this has been consi*lered an 
advant^e, for 

“The love of Nature is not, as we might naturally 
expect it to be, a fooling much expenonced by 
those , who live in constant contact and conflict 
wuth its sterner force.?, as by Imsbandmeii, herds- 
men and^ hunters ; nor is it developed consciously 
in^ primitive typos oi unsophisticatexl races ; but 
it IS the accoirpaniirent of leisure, culture, and 
refinement of life.” (Sellar, Virgil, p. 47, quoted in 
Ritchie’s Natural Righffi. pp. 56-57). 

Ritchie says that 

“Like many strongfeelings.it (the love of Nature) 
’s due to reaction the g(muinely aesthetic love of 
the country is in the main a product of city life. 

“All the fine arts, indeed, I'equire the existence 
of city life for their life and gixiwth. »• 

Prof. Weismann has pointed out that ‘nearly all 
the jonowned musical) composers and singers of 
the present centuiy have come from large towns.’ •• 

“No element civilization is possible without 
the city.” li^., pp. 57-^). 

But what does civilization do for the 
dweller in the town passing his existence 
in slums ? An English author writes 

“Crest lUTS which dwell in darkness lose their 
sight 81 d llieir (olour ; they breome like their en^ 

. vmrirfrt.— Ard so it is with slim dwellers. They 
are n oJded to the likn (is li tbcir anroundings. 

“Ihcie is rnoilur ir w liidi their ccrditiona 
may icrct rr<n thrr. I nrivid of liealthy, i omal 
stimuli they may turn to uchcaltliy stimuli. There 
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is nothing in tlie slums to compete with the hue of 
strong drink and the fierce excitement or gamblmg.-- 
*‘ln our* gimt cities there is an almost complete 
divorce from natura Think, for instance, of the 
last ]^d of London, some five miles, long by,th^ 
miles broad, densely populated^with its interminable 
stretch of mean streets, with few large oiwn 
sjiaces, and T^dth the coimtiT few away, - 
'Railings for hedgerows, lamps for tiees, 

For hills the tenements grim/ 

‘‘Such is the sceneiy in wliich thousands of our 
boys and girls grow up and which very many of 
them will see practically every day of their iives 
untiJ they die •• 

“In. Ixindon especially, with its enormous dis- 
tances, the inhabitants are veritably in pnson. It 
is a sad reflection that so many thousands in our 
great city are deprived of that education of the 
spirit which comes from the contemplation of 
nature They do not see the procession of the 
seasons, se^ time and harvest, the revelation of 
the oi’dorly unfailing methods of God.” (T//e Fach of 
Poverty, by IL A. Mess, pp. 19-21 

The same author says again that 

“Men fiave sinn.ed monstrously in building these 
huge cities from wliioh God seems to be shut out. 

- jShipidity and selfishness have made our cities : 
wisdom and unselfishness must transform them.” 
(7M., pp. 27-28). 

It is these facts to which should be 
attributed in England the movement for 
“Back to the Land'\ It will do good to the 
natives of England to take more to agricuJ- 
turo than they have hitherto done. 

On the other hand, the importance of 
the town for the education of political 
lights and civic duties of a people must be 
borne in mind. Prof. Boss writes 

“The towns which arose in the Middle Ages 
to meet the economic needs of an exp^ding popu- 
lation gave rise to fresh social and political develoi> 
ments. The feudal manor stood for constraint; 
the town for freedom (‘< ity air makes free’). 
Outside the town the work el’s were serfs and 
labour was despised ; inside labour was respected 
and Ihe worker had pride in his work. Outside, 
fighting and working were distinct occupations ; 
inside, one wrought or fought as occasion renuiied. 
Outside was caste ; inside, men were in free and 
fluid relations. Moreover, town life develops a 
social mind more impressible and plastic than 
that of the open country. Outworn traditions and 
naiTOw local sentiments meet ,and cancel one 
imother. The shutters of the intellect are taken 
down. The mind becomes supple and alert. Freed 
from the net of kin ties and class fealty the 
mdmcltial appears. The town is therofore a hot bM, 
where seed-ideas q^uickly germinate. It pl^s 
itself at the head of tiie social procession and .sets 
the pace for the countrj’-dwcllei’s. 


“Less fKiditional . tJian tlie country, the rhy 
appimses men aecoi’ding to some pr^ent fact—tltoir 
achievement or their wealth, rather than aecoidbg^ 
to their ancestry. It is plutoci’atic or. democratic 
in temper, wheroas the countrj^-side l)elieve.s 
devoutly in family. In tlie city, people consume, 
as it were, in one imothers presence, and henci^ 
their expenditure confonns to the canon of 
Conspicuous Waste more than does that of 
country-folk. In towns the multiplication of merely 
(onveiitional wants intensifias competition, wliei> 
egoism, and lostricts the size of the family.’ 
(Loc. eif., p. 0.30). 

But the author ja.st quoted above, lias 
referred to the cities as being sinks of gifted 
stocks as follows : 

“No^v tliere arc various things wliicli uia.\ 
(Iiange for the worse the hereditary fibre of a 
people. One is tlie cityward flow. The gliticriny 
cities lure tlie brightest youth from the fields mi 
tempt them to strain for the pj’izqs of siicc(sr^. 
But in the city they marrj^ latei*, die sfioner, uikI 
leave fewer children than the dull cousins that 
stayed on tJie farm. Invariably, luitil about a 
contiuy ago, (dties were consuiners /if men, thoii 
deaths always exceeding tiieir birihs, so, tlini 
n<»thmg kept tJiom ip) hut the endless 
Iroin the country. The fa(?t that the urban popu- 
lation can. reproduce itself to-day slioiild not lead 
Jis to forget how for conturio's cities w'ore bias! 
furnaces where tho talented rose and became in- 
candascjent, to bo sure, but were, novortheles>. 
incinerated without having dulv rei/roduced f hem- 
selves.” (Lor. oil, pp. 515-51 G.) 

City life does not favour heart-cultiuv 
But the present civilization based on industry 
cannot do w^ithout cities. They are necessary 
evils. However, cheap means of transit may 
be expected to afford facilities to many to 
live ill the country and come to tno city 
for purposes of business only. 

The country must play a greater part in 
the uplift of humanity than the town. This 
was well understood by the sages of ancient 
India and hence they enjoined on all to 
pass the last stage of life in the forest, in 
communion with God and Nature. 

Prof. Giddings writes : 

“The country produces population, energy and 
original ideas,— tho raw matemls of social life,— as 
it produces food and the raw materials of manu- 
facturos ' -Genius is rarely born in the town. The 
world’s great faiths have germinated in the desert, 
or among mountain heights. Its great policies liave 
been suggested by unsophisticatSl men. It owes 
its great discoveries and immortal creations to those 
who have lived with natui’e and simple folk.’' 
(Principk.s of SonoJoyy, pp. .346-347.)' 




raet for tbe Remmeiatioii of War 

By PROF. SAILENDRANATH DHAR, m. a., 

Intuoduction present article ; for this, i shall lirst deal 


fpEAT the Oo/enant of the League of 
I Nations not a sufl5cient guarantee 
^ against another disastrous war was per- 
ceived by practical politicians in Europe at its 
very inception. Even at the Peace Conference 
at Paris France pressed the U. S. A. and 
England for defensive alliances against 
(rermaiiy. Since then the structure of peace 
has been sought to be built up chiefly by 
the ‘bad old method’ of pacts and alliances 
amongst the various states. It has been 
calculated that, exclusive of tlie famou.s 
liocarno engagements twenty-six treaties 
purporting to create dfdensivo alliances have 
been concluded in Europe. Most of these 
are nothing but the attempts of those powei’s 
i)f Europe who gained by the settlement of 
191.9 to defend and maintain their acquisitions. 
Maturally, tlie peace of Eui'ope at present 
rests on bayonets, and, according to competent 
critics, she is at least as well prei)ared for 
war now as slio was in 1914. 

Nevertheless, the peace idea continues to 
make steady progress in the West. In 1924 
the famous Oeneva Protocol for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes was 
accepted unanimously in the first reading by 
the Asscmibly of tlie League of Nations. It 
abolished war absolutely, and for that reason 
many anxious governments accepted it. It 
however, failed eventually, partly because of 
iiTelevant and accidental retisons, and partly 
because it imposed too rigid and onerous 
obli^tions. The failure of a general treaty 
abolishing war again led to pacts among pmrs 
of nations, the most important of these being 
those concluded at Locarno. Then came the 
proposal of Secretary Kellogg for a mvr 
multilateral treaty for the renunciation of 
war as an iustiniment of national policy 
as among the various states of the world. 
t)n August 27, 1928, this pact was signed 
at Paris by the representatives of fifteen 
nations, and it has since been thrown open 
for adherence to the other nations of the 
worli How far this constitutes a practical 
proposal for the realiaation of the object 
aimed at by it will be discussed in the 


with the history of negotiations behind the 
signature of the Pact. 

Tub FRANco-AMEiiiOAN' IhioposAi.s 

It was M. Briand, the Froncli Foreign 
Minister who first set the ball rolling in this 
direction. On April G, 1927, the tenth 
anniversary of the entrance of unerica into 
the Great War, he made a remarkable state- 
ment to an American newspaper reportei\ 

[n the cour.se of his observations, which 
largely dealt with the ethn'ts made by h'raiie<‘ 
for securing European peace, he said that 
his government would gi^ o fuvthei' irroof of 
its pacific intentions by concluding with tl\e 
United States an engagement ‘'outlawing w^ar’‘ 
as between themselves. On Juno 20, 
followed it up by sending the draft of a 
pact of perpetual friendshii> between Franco 
and tlui United States. This overture was 
viewed w'ith different feelings by [mblic 
opinion in Europe and America. While Dr. 
Murray and others in America eulogized the 
offer of France, it was regarded with suspi- 
cion by a section of th(‘ European ])ross. It ^ 
was pointed out that as France was deter-'' 
mined to prevent any modification of the 
Peace Settlement of Yersailles, it \va.s clearly 
to hor interest to secure American neutrality 
in case she became involved in a European 
war for maintaining this object. The 
American government must have regai'ded 
the offer of M. Briand with considerable 
suspicion, for it was not until six mouths 
had passed that Secretary Kellogg replied to 
it, and then also the reply was hardly as the 
F^nch government had expected. The 
American go vernnaent took up the idea of 
the ouBawry of war, hut, instead of 
confining themselves to a bilateral 
engagement between France and America, 
invited France to “make a more signal 
contriWion to world peace by joining in an 
effort to obtain the adherence of all the 
principal powers of the world to a declaration 
renouncing war as an instrument of 
national policy.” The French GovemmeiiL 
in their reply dated the 5th January, 
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agreed tu the id<’u of a multilateral treaty 
but only for the renunciation of wars of 
aggression.’ This led to a lively correspon- 
dence betwef'ii the French and American 
Governments, Mr. Kellogg insisting on both 
a multilateral treaty and the renunciation of 
war as an instnunent of national policy and 
M. Briiwd pointing out various difficulties in 
the way of French acceptance of such a 
pact. The Fi^ench (xovernment explained that 
on account of her obligations under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
Locarno engagements France could not 
renounce all wars with reference to every 
state. Refusing to believe that this was really 
the ground of objection to such a pact as 
was desired by himself, Mr. Tiellogg offered 
to submit it together with the con*espondenco 
on the subject between the two Governinents 
to England, Germany, Italy and elapan so that 
they might consider to what extent, if any, 
their present engagements stood in the way 
of their acceptance of his proposal. This 
was accordingly done on April 13, 1928 ; 
a week later the French Government also 
sent to the same Governments and to America 
their alternative draft of a multilateral 
treaty. War as an instrument of national 
policy is renounced most solemnly in both 
the drafts ; but the French version states 
expressly in addition that under certain 
conditions, such as in accordance with the 
League Covenant or the Locarno engagements 
or in self-defence, the signatories are released 
from their obligations. 

7'be Negotiations 

The first Government to respond to the 
American note as also the only Government 
not to ask for further definition of the 
proposed renunciation of war was Germany. 
Dr. Btresemann observed that the pact 
‘could only strengthen the Covenant of 
the Ijoague of Nations and the Rhine Pact” 
and hoped that it would be immediately 
followed by practical disarmament and the 
pacifi(? settlement of existing and potential 
conflicts among nations. The British note, 
which was sent after considerable delay and 
which, therefore, could take notice of the 
reply of the German Government and of a 
speech delivered in the meanwhile by Mr. 
Kellogg vin April 28, before the American 
Society of International Law, generally 
supported the American proposals, but raised 
a very inipoiiant ai^ument. The relevant 
paragraph is worth quoting in full ; 


“The language of Article 1, as to renuncia- 
tion of war as an instnunont of iiation^ ^policy, 
rendera it desirable tJiat I should remind your 
excellency that there are certain regions of the 
world the welfare and integrity of which consti- 
tute a special and vital interest for our peace and 
safety. His Majesty’s Government have been at 
pains to make it clear in the past that interference 
with those regions cannot be suffer^. Their ^ pro- 
tection a'iainst attack is to the Bnbsh Empire a 
measure of self-defence. It must be clearly under- 
stood tJiat His Majesty’s Government accept tlie 
new ticaty on the distinct understanding that it 
does not prejudice their freedom of action in this 
respect. The Government of the United States 
have comparable interests any disregard of which 
by a Ibreign power they have dec^lai’ed tliat they 
would regard as an unfriendly apt. His Majesty’s 
Government believe, therefore, that in defining 
their position they are expressing the meaning and 
intention of the united States Govemment.” 

Oil June 20, Mr. Kellogg sent a circular, 
letter to fourteen Governments, y;?*;., Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, France 
Great Britain, Germany, India, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Poland, und 
South Africa, in which he endeavoured to 
meet all criticisms of his proposals. He says 
that the right of self-defence is inherent in 
every state and is implicit in every treaty. 
As regards prior international obligations, 
such as under the League Covenant or the 
Locarno treaties or the treaties of neutrality 
entered into by France, he held that inas- 
much the signatories of these were also to 
be the signatories of the Pact, no state could 
violate any of them without at the same 
time violating the proposed anti-war treaty, 
in which case they would be released from 
their obligations under the treaty. Mr, Kellogg 
observed that the Covenant of the Lea^e of 
Nations does not impose an affirmative obligation 
to go to war, and that the obligation, if any, 
is secondary and attaches only when deliber- 
ately accepted by a state. Nevertheless, in 
order to avoid binding down such staterf^ by 
the obligation of renunciation of war, he 
proposed to add the following sentence to , 
the preamble of the Pact 

“That any signatory power which shall hereafter 
seek to promote its national interests by resort to 
war should be denied the benefits furnished by 
this treaty.” 

It is to be noted that, in this letter, 
Mr. Kellogg does not say a word about the 
British objection, and the inference is that 
he accepts the interpretation that the cases 
mentioned are covered by the doctrine of 
self-defence. 
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IHE PACT FOR THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR 


'ThK SiG.VINa OF THF P.VCT 

The Goveraments thus addressed having 
responded favourably to Mr. Kellogg’s letter, 
it was decided, on the invitation of M. Briand, 
to get the Pact signed at Paris by the re- 
presentives of the fifteen nations and then 
to invite the other nations of the world with 
whom America had diplomatic relations, 
forty-eight in number, to adhere to the pact. 
It was decided that on the same day France 
should send a similar invitation to Russia. 
The signing of the Pact took place on August 
27 at Paris amidst the enthusiasm of the 
citizens. (The representative of India was 
Lord Cushendon, the Acting Foreign Secretary 
of Great Britain.) As fitted such a solemn 
occasion no speeches were delivered, except 
only an address of welcome by M. Briand. 
Ho characterized the Pact as ‘the greatest 
collective deed born of peace’ and as a 
‘direct blow to the institution of war, even 
to its very vitals.’ But, though, in his en- 
thusiasm, he spoke of it as marking ‘a new 
date in history-making,’ he was careful 
enough to observe that ‘the treaty is a 
beginning, not an end unto itself.’ “Peace is 
proclaimed” declared he. “That is well ; that is 
much ; but it still remains to organize it.” 

After the Pact 

Thus the Pact for the Renunciation of 
War now belongs to the world. We do not 
know if all tlie Governments of the world 
have by now declared their adherence to it, 
but it is highly probable tl at neariy all 
have done so. It has come before the 
American Senate for necessary ratification. 
Russia has declared her willingness to accept 
it. It may, therefore, be said that nearly the 
whole of the civilized world has bound itself 
by a solemn treaty to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy in their dealings 
with one another. How is it to affect prac- 
tical politics in future ? 

Is War Renounced ? 

If the enthusiasts for the treaty are to 
be believed the institution of war is now 
destroyed and the structure of peace built 
up. This is the view of Mr. Kellogg himself 
as appears from his letter to the French 
Government dated Feb. 27, *28. “From the 
broad standpoint of humanity and civilization,” 
he stated, “all war is an assault upon the 
stability of human society and should be 
sttppr^ed in the common mteresi The 
^verament of the United States desires to 


see the institution of war abolished.” Yet, 
imder the reservations to which ho agreed, 
the Pact, it is quite clear, does not aim at 
the renunciation of all warfare. It may even 
be fairly argued that the Pact does not 
prohibit exactly those sorts of war which are. 
likely to happen in Europe iu the near future. 
Let us, first, take up the case of France. She 
regards the peace settlement of 1919 as vital 
to her security and is sure to turn down 
any proposal for a pacific rectification, through 
the League of Nations, of the blunders of the 
Treaties of Yersaillos, Trianon and Heuilly. 
From the viewpoint of the Oentral Powers, 
these treaties are unbearable and unsustain- 
able. Sooner or later, this must lead to war 
in Europe, and yet, this would be a legitimate 
war according to the Pact. Take agtiin the 
case of England. The Pact, under the 
reservations of the British Government, cannot 
affect in any way vital British policy. It 
must bo said to his credit that Mr. 
Austen Chamberlaine has quite frankly 
declared it in his note of reply. None 
of the latent or potent ciiuses of strife 
that exist in Europe have been in any 
way lessened as a consequence of the 
signature of the Pact. Nor can it have any 
effect on American relations with Latin 
America. The silence of Mr. Kellogg on this 
point in his reply to the British Government 
is quite significant. It is appropriate too, 
for, while he was renouncing war on behalf 
of his Government, his country was maintain- 
ing by force of arms its intervention in Haiti 
and Nicaragua, holding San Domingo in iron 
bondage, and pushing forward, as usual, its 
investments in Latin America. 

Again, it is believed, America can now 
hardly afford to maintain her traditional 
policy of neutrality in case there is a great 
war in Europe. An American writer, Mr. 
Quincy Wright says that while tliis policy 
was economically profitable in the past and 
was hence followed by America, it is no 
longer possible to be pursued because the 
economic («dso the morsd and political bases) 
of this policy have largely disappeared. With 
Europe owing her billions and borrowing 
half a million every year, it is evident that 
“though these loans are distributed it is 
probable that the bulk will be on one side or 
the other of the line of battle in any future 
war involving the important powers and 
jLmeiican creditors will exert a cdntiiuious 
pressure for American • interventioft on that 
Side.” 
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Tflis Pact and Anci^o-Amkricak Eelations 
The outstanding’ fact of western po itics at 
the present day is the faikire of England and 
America to corae to an amicable agreement 
as to their own naval requirements and the 
reduction in the light of an agreement of 
their naval armaments. The programme for 
the construction of 71 ships which was 
sponsored by the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House of Eepresentatives last year has 
now been reduced to a proposal for the 
construction of 16 more ships. If the naval 
programme announced by the British Govern- 
ment is not increased, the American pro- 
gramme, if canned out, will outstrip the 
British total of 10,000 ton cruisers by ten 
cniisers of this class. Tlie acceptance of 
the proposal by the Senate will involve 
America in a competitive armament 

race witl) Great Britain and perhaps 

with n Anglo-French alliance. The World 
Tchmorroiv of New York (December, 1928) 
understands that as a bargain for the rati- 
fication of the Kellogg treaty, important 
church groups and peace organizations as also 
Senator Borah have decided not to fight the 
Cruiser Bill so that it has every chance of 
being carried through. “It k argued,” says 
the journal, “that after we have once secured 
this treaty, then lovers of peace can compel 
limitation of armament more and more every 
year, but they must first get the treaty 
passed.” This is, obviously, very superficial 
reasoning ; for the threat of this programme 


will surely complete the Anglo-French naval 
understanding which the press and people of 
England now deplore and would thus rnaki* 
navid limitation more difficult in future. It 
would also take away any moral value that 
may be sought to be gained by a subsequent 
ratification of the pacti 

The Place of the Pact in History 

Is the Pact going to be a driving force in 
the history of the West or is it going to be 
one of the curiosities of history ? The question 
seems to be premature. One strong argument 
in favour of the Pact is that it has got solid 
popular support in many European countries 
and also in America. The whole negotiation 
about the Pact was done in public, as in 
every stage of tlie proceedings the corres- 
pondence iimong tfie Governments was made 
known to each other and to the public at 
once. Tlie Pact of Paris differs in this respect 
from many other sncli scraps of paper. It 
may be regarded as the crystallization of one 
strong current of public opinion in favour 
of organizing peace in Euroiie. According to 
Dr. Gilbert Murray of America it marks ^‘tho 
longest step forward -ince the noble move- 
ine t to lift civilization above the barbarism 
and cruelty of international war began." 
Many will liesitate to accept this view as the 
whole tnitli, but at the same time we should 
not decry or ridicule the Pact, as is frequent- 
ly done in our country. The Pact shows 'hat 
“tlie will to peace, the Jiabit of thinking in 
terms of peace” is increasing in Europe. 



Mothers mid Ohildren at one of the Child Welfare centres in (’Calcutta. 






, JYOTiRMQVt 0ANopi.rv^v A. is a heredi- 
tary social worte^ father, the late Mr. 
Dwarka Nath Gaaghli, was one of the 
foundCTS and ; foremost members of the 
Sadharau Brahma Samaj and conducted the 
Abalu-handhnh magazine, in which he fearless- 
ly advocated the cause of womanhood and 
also strenuously preached the creed of Indian 
nationalism. Her mother, Mrs. Ivadambihi 
Ganguli -^an equally distinguished personality 
-was the first graduate Bengali lady to enter 
the medical profession and had also the honour 
of » being one of the first five ladies who 
attended the Congress as delegates. It was 
the wish of Miss GanguU’s parents that her 
life should be dedicated to Social Sendee, 
and she is candying out their desire ve^ 
faithfully. She is closely connected with 
the Bengal Social Service League and Saroj 
Nalini Memorial Association for Women’s 
AVork. A thoughtful and eloquent speaker, 
cultured and learned, she has attained 
an All-India reputation in public life. 
She was recently called upon by the 

Madras Social Service League to preside over 
the second Madras Provincial Auti-Untouch- 
ability Conference and peiformed the task 
so weH as to wm the love and admiration of 
M Madras. 

Miss Jyotirmoyi has thrown herself heart 
iiid soul into the cause of fenialo eduimtion. 
dneo her graduation she has been engaged 
ii disseminatmg culture iind knowledge 
inong her own sex . She served as a teacher 
i'l the Bethune College, and later in the 
' ipacity of Principal ' in Ravenishaw Girls’ 
A llege, Cuttack Buddhist Girls’ 

I ‘liege, Colombo (1917r Kauya Maliavidya- 
' ■ ' ialandhar (1920-21), and lastly in the 
i^yahmo Girls’ School. Siuee its; inception 
M hs Gauguly has been V^e $onl of the 
vidyasagar Rbii^-bbaw^ (a Widows’ Home) 
' ^ Calcutta, and ridw woriting as' its Hony. 

isstaut Seoreta^ and the head of the 
'^aching department. 

■ ■'..42—6 '■ ■■■■ 

■* ' 


Miss Ganguly has also made a namo in 
other spheres. Bhe is the champion of labour. 
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WWlft nt Colombo and Jalandhar she identified 
herself 'writh the labour moTenient. It was 
principally through her ceaseless efforts that 
child-labour was abolished in Ceylon. The 
idea of a Greater Indian cultural union took 
a practical vshape in her mind and, while in 
Ceylon, she inyited Dr. Kalidas Nag there 
and, in collaboration with him, founded a 
school of Indian JLrt and Music at Colombo. 


palities would perhaps be able to give more 
attention to thediealth and welfare of children 
and their mothers. 


Mrs. Chanda Bai is the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Naraindas, ex-M.L.A., and the daughter-in- 
law of Mr. Chandra Kumar Jain, a distinguished 
zamindar of Arrah. She lost her husband 
shortly after her marriage. A strong ihclina- 



inay be mentioned the name of Siiimati Suniti 
Mitra. After graduating from the Calcutta 
UniversHy she acted as an Inspectress of 
Scliools in Bengal for some time. She threw up 
this post as a result of the Non-co-operation 
movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi. 
Ber name is closely associated with various 
social works undertaken both in Bengal and 
in the United Provinces. Her activities in 
advancing education and promoting . the 
diffusion of knowledge among India’s woman- 
kind are well-known. It is with pleasure, we 
learn, that she has recently been elected 
a Municipal Commissioner at Lucknow. It is 
to be hoped that* if Indian ladies come lor- 


Mrs. Chanda Bai 

tion to the pursuit of knowledge was noticed 
in her very early, and despite the strict 
purrlah system prevalent- in Bihar she has 
made great advance in self-educatipn. She 
possesses a sound knowledge of Sanskrit and 
has gained proficiency in Jaina philosophy. 
To promote the education of Her sex;, this 
learned lady has produced a number of Hindi 
books, of which the follpwing deserve to Ibe 
mehtioned ; U^^eshaTmtnamalay Scmbhapya- 
mtnamala, mbaMM-ratnamalay Mahila- 
mka-chakmvmiitwa. Chanda Bai has been 


ward and occupy such positions, the Munici- editing Joma Mahiladarsha, a monttily 
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magazine for tUe kst seven years with cons- Mbs. Sailvswati Bai is a Maha- 

picuous abxbty. vushtra lady of Thana. Sbe i«5 a skilful artist 


Born and brought up in affluence though 
she was,/ Chanda Bai leads a very simple and 
unostentatious life. The noblest monument, 
erecte^d by her at D harampur, near Arrah, 
at a gi'eat cost, is the “Sn Jaina-bala- 
Yishrama’^ where Jaina women, young and 
old^ are taught. Chanda Bai herself shares in 
the work of teaching and delivers, from time 
to, time, useful and instructive lectures to the 
students. ^ 



Mrs. Baraawati Bai Ovalekar 


in embroidery and speeimens of her work on 
khaddar were exhibited in the Oopgress held 
recently in Calcutta. 



Y. Y. Kanganayaki Ammal 

Tlie Government of Madras has appointed 
Y. Y. Kanganayaki Ammal as a member of 
the District Educational Council, West 
Godavari. 


Mrs. C. Sanjiva Kao is the first lady to be 
uom'natorl a member of the District Board, 
Yizagapatam. 

The Third All-India Women\s C<.mferenee 
on Educational Kefomi was held at Patna 
]^oantly and Rani Lalit Kumari Saukba of 
Mandi State presided over its deliberations. 
We reproduce here extracts from her presi- 
dential address : 

Meeting in the city of Patna, it is iiTipossible 
not to feel inspired by the memories of ancient 
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Miv'. C. Sanjiva Kao 


dissociated Avith tiic wimt traditions 
of ,A8oka arid Cii'andrag’upta. wJio reigned at tliis 
(‘apital and under wJioso benign sway India saw 
some o| the most glorious clay of 'her liistoriv^ 
India’s daughter's wei'O not “cabin’d, eribb’d, 
confin’d” in those simoious driys of tlic past, but 



Kani Lalit Kuinari Saheba 
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Tlie meinbei*.’^ of the Koception and Execuitive ( 

they marcliod onward hand in liand witli mcui. 
in the spirit of true comradeship and were known 
io iiave distinKuished tlieinseJves in many spheres 
ijf national activity. TJiey were not immured in the 
'.mam: tljey were not burdened with the mres 
of, family lift' even when they had not passed 
i;hildhood ; there were no limits set to their 
intellectual ambitious and they enjoyed a mcastin^ 
of social freedom wliicli is in refreshin}? contrast 
to the fate of tlieir descendants to-da 5 '....’. 

It is a feelin#^' of intense depression that c'omes 
over any one who has (Ktcasion to examine the 
ineseiit extent of the illiteracy of women in India, 
the wining off of which is one of the important 
aims of our organization. Nothing can be a 
oiatter 6f sadder I'etleotion to us than tlie fact 
that, a^6i*ding to the latest official statistics, 

’ tdy about twenty-one out of every tliousand women 
ia India are literate, while in the advan(?ed civili- 
tid countries of to-day, not only in Wastern lands, 
:ut also in Japan, practically every woman is 
^derate. 

I'he highest oultute and enlightonm^it should be 
■ ic birthright of ' women as well as of men..... 

Women benefit by the highest educiition as 
"mdh as men and it is a narrow view indeed 

hieh seeks to fit woman only for the needs of 
lotherliood and domestic life, though it is not 
'irgued on iiarallel lines that man% edheato^ 


!oininittees of the All-India Women's Conferoiice 

should be ordered so as to .make him primarily 
a good father and a good husband 

As has been recognized on all hands, tlio ((uostioii 
of the educational progress of the women of India is 
bound up intimately with the improvement of oui* 
social conditions. The best of our educational 
lirogrammes must come to naught .and all our 
resolutions at confei’ences must bo futile, if women 
cannot come out of the purdah and have the 
l»caefits of dod’s light and air ; if little girls (iontijiue 
to hustled into maniage even before they have 
reached their teens and laid the foundaitions of the 
most rudimentary education ; if women are to be 
liandieaiiped as at present, by disabilities of various 
kinds, pi even ting them from reaching the full 
heights of knowledge tmd experience of whioh 
they are capable..... 

It is time that the iustico of tlie equality of 
opportunities for both sexes was enunciated in no 
imcertain langu^e and its recojmition enforced 
in all directions in this country. This great prin- 
ciple was acknowledged in no indefinife tenns by 
our gmt ancestors...,. 

The rcengnitioh of this fundamental equality, 
the removal of oui* numerous social disabilities 
and, above ail, unremitting attention on our part, 
to the <au»e M our educational advancemkit— tnese 
mould lead, to a new eia of development Ja cmi' 
hijBtory without which our beloved mollierlaml 
never hojio te take her rightful place among 
the emlrned nations 


Sanskrit Culture & Brahmins 

The Prahuddha; for February 

l)iiblisJies the first half of the Presidential 
Address by M, M* Haraprasad Shastri at the last 
session of the Oriental Oonferonce at Lahore. 
In it tlie President takes a rapid and informa- 
tive survey of Sanskrit culture in modern 
India— its palmy days in the ei^^fiteenth 
century, its sudden and sweeping decay in 
the nineteenth when western educfition made 
its triumphant entry, and then the steady 
and slow revival of it when careful students 
undertook researches in it and searches for 
the manuscripts. The account of jnigration, 
retracing and publication of Sanskrit MSS. in 
which Mabamahopadhyaya H. P. Shastri filled 
so glorious a rolo. among living men, is 
exhaustive, full of suggestions and of absorb- 
ing Interest The first half is concluded with 
this pertinent observation: 

The Bmhmms are much maligned for their 
yelfisluiess, bigotiy, short-sightedness and what not. 
But there is no doubt that they saved the Hindu 
ideals in India on two great occasions : Once in 
tiie third centmy B. C. ; when Asoka wanted to 
level down distinctions of ca.ste and creed and fake 
away all pri^dleges which tlio Brahmins enjoyed 
m matter of punishments and Jaw-suits they had 
no other alternative but to put their house in order 
and really deseiwe the respect of tlie people by 
wilting the metrical Smrtis by making the Barna- 
yapa, the MaliSbharata and the Purirjas available 
to the people who w ere being lured away by 

Buddhism with its^ gorgeous ritualism and its 
democracy. Once again in the eleventh centiuy 
they saved Hindu society, by writing tliese 
Nibandhas, from the onslaughts of Mahoraraedan 
preachers. .They were equally clever in absorbing 
all (jonqueiing races into the bosom of the Hindu 
society in ^me of the most crucial turns of its 
^story. /Where are the Huns ? AVhere are the 

.Where are the Sakas V "Where are the 

Yuch-ohis ? They form an integral part of the 
Hindu ^Ciety. May they yet do the same and 

absorb Western and Mid-eastern culture into their 
own ! 

fiatiq»nal Movement— the Present Stage 

‘'‘There are at least three distinct stages in 
the realization of an ideal,” and the Prabuddha 
Bharata prefaces its editorial survey of the 
national movement with the following : 


There are. at k^ast three distmct stages in the 
lealization of ail ideal. In the Timt stage, tluU is 
to sav, in the beginning, me attachment to tlie idoal 
is more or less a sentiments . One. The ideal 
fascinates us ; it seems the very pink of ptufcction. 
Its (diarms and attm^tions seem to paralyze dui' 
action. We do not consider much how wo mu 
fit it with our realities, or if it will be, able to 
stand the contact of pnwtical considerations. In 
the second stage, an under-standing lias to l>e made 
between the ideal and the i-eal, and a tug of wai* 
takes place between them. The perfections of the 
idoiil lo vanish away one l>y one : ;Hnd it 
appears sometimes as if the ideal is no ideal at 
all We get disgusti^ with oui-selves at our fornioi' 
inhtimtion for it. ^Ve have l^on Ms. so wc 
tJiink, to have ever adored it. TJie realities engioss 
more and more of our attention now. We cannot 
ovej’Iook tliem in the? way we did in the hrst stage. 
They scorn often too much for us. The eartli 
spreads all her troasiire.s l^fore our eyes and triiy 
to lure us away from tlie ideal. This is a stage in 
which the stnjggling soul passes thiough a gieai 
crisis. There is the fcai- of its losing its ' balanci' 
anci being for ovoi- lost in the morass of so-called 
facts. 

Yet this ca-isis and confusion sliould not b(‘ 
<;onsidered a set-back. All progress towards an 
ideal has this as its middle stage. Tt cannot be 
avoided. A mere sentimental regard for the ideal 
is little good. The reckoning witJi tlio actualities 
of life and circumstances is an essential factor. 
*Such a reckoning is a test of Ijoth the soul and th(' 
ideal. And this stage of reckoning cannot be 
reached unless we have made some progress 
towards the desired goal, and unless we hav(‘ 
acquii-ed vigour enoiigii and have leanit to look 
facts squarely in the face. 

In the third stage, the victory over the real and 
the actual has been won. The so-called realities 
have handed over tlieir domains to the ideal which 
is now no longer the ideal but the Beal in the truc^ 
sense. The realities have become taansfigured and 
reveal in their inmost being those charms and per- 
Tections which had bewitched us from afar in the 
first stage. 

In the opinion of the paper, which is 
iMways weighty and thoughtful, our national 
movement is at the second stage—the state 
‘of rei^oning with the actual’,“~‘and for the 
moment the ideal is in danger of being 
swamped by the glamours of the real.* 

Of course, we are not much disturbed by these 
mimifestations. This fight and understanding??'. with 
the actual is a necessary stage on the way. The 
national mind must pass through it. The present 
realism is undoubtedly an advance on the inactive 
idealism of the past. Much has to be done in all 
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of hfOf' r-rv ^-- r j 
I -al, .(dal, edtigati^l,^ 


ecdEoiuioal, indiis-^ 
A sturdy smse 


y voaUtiea is aft^lutefr neces^ig to accomplish 
hoqo aiduous tasks wolkaiid quickly. It will not 
'^for India tp lair,. l?ehmd other nations, .all 
nypo fa and merely fgme at the stars. ; An id^sm 
U lias not triumphed over .imlito .and lias 
lerelr evaded them, is certainly, weakenmg. But, 
c; wo have pointed out before, this st^o is also 
raiiffht with danfifer : tho national mmd may lose 
balance and than there will be complete 
lankniptcy and ruin. ^ * a 
T he safe and most fruitful eoiirse is therefero to 
oep onr eve ever on the spiritml ideal of India, 
veil while we are waprinsr the fiercest warfare with 
eaiitios. It will not do if in our enthusiasm for 
nrlia’s matenal prosperity, wo lose sight of the 
fleaJ. The only security, under the circumstances, 
ies ill the rapid growth of a sec^tion which ha*^ 
eai hed the third stage of pitigross, the state of 
•(Mtitude and victory. We want now in the countr>" 
I larger and lai^ger number of iiersons to whom the 
(Ipr of India is no mere ideal but a living reality. 


'fhe editor then protests, not without point 
lunvever, against the frequent attacks on 
Yogis liy some politicians. 

f ’fm anybody ehe than a real Yogi, ran a mere 
infellerinal or worker, ever eonreipr (his synthesis V 
How can spirituality he synthesized except by a 
siiiiitnal person V We must study the history of 
India a little more carefully. Did not every epoch 
of India have as its fountain-head of inspiration the 
life and tca(ihings of a Yogi ? When did India 
•‘ver do without the guidance of Yogis ? Evidently 
Oio si>eaker w^anted to say that all hinds of Yogis 
cannot lead. Tliat is true. The Yogis •who -would 
lead must be tlio embodiments of the spirit of the 
age, and must themselves come into the aedive field. 
Tlie leading of such Yogis India must 860111*0, or 
there is sliipwreck ahead. 

The fact is, three is no other way for the 
natioimi workers them to he intensely spirifnaf and 
intensely act ire at the same thue. 


Karnata Music : Its Philosophy 

In the Triveni (January), Mr. Hari Isaga>- 
bhusanam contributes a thouglitful paper on 
the philosophy of Karnata music, which, as 
distinct from tiic Hindustani scliool, preserves 
the individuality of the Aryan conception of 
music much better than its sister-school* 
Hie philosophy of Karnata music is, there- 
b^re, the philosophy of the Aryan music, 
'Viid the writer explains its transcendental 
•nd conventional aspects: 

The transcendental aspect of -music is tliat which 
! 'Cords with the highest purpose music is said to- 
rve, namely the attainment of eternal bliss. It 
Is an inviolable rule that the effect is nothing else 
I rian the cause itself in another phase or foim 
lenoe that kind of music from which eternal bliss 
eliminates must bs that which is itself all-blissful ; 

what is this alDblissful entity but 
^vahfmn Himself who is described in the Upani- 


s^s m the following terms, Bf^hmelhi 

Brahinan bliss.’V p opej- 

IS by himseH immanifest and unqii^ified. Aiuni 
18 His highest and noblest manif^tiition with all 
His atobiites of etemity-conscuoiisness arid infinity, 
and tnus this Aum has assumed the various phe- 
nomenal forms by an inconceivable process of 
dismt^ation into elements and theii: subsequent 
combination to give the resultant phenomeua <*,om- 
posed of life and matter-life representing the 
subjective self as emanation or i*efloction, in all His 
essence, of the unqualified Brahman ami matter 
affoi-ding the amiarently-real objectivr* proiec'ted 
out of His qualified personality. Maya l.eci)ming 
transformed as siicli. 

The aim of life af^corihng hi the Arvaii theolo- 
gical doi-trines is to investigatf\ ns already slated 
on wliat i)rin(;ipl(> the imiversf; rests, and hy what 
means man attains etenui) happiness. The ' cosmos 
lias evolved out of the .all-blissful Bmhmnn mani- 
fcstckl as Aum at the inc<>pti(m, and it thereforo' 
has its lieing in that Brahman as such. This 
solution of the fundamental principle of tli(' cosmos 
suggests tho answer to the next (vuestiou invo\v(Ml 
ill the subject of our epMuii'y ; and it is this. A 
pei*son wlio wislies to attain eternal haiiidncss has 
to realize that ho is the subjective self which is a 
I'efhxd.ion of the universal self, that he is as such 
all-blissM as the eosmk self, that the objectivi' 
matter is only an oinanatiori from or a projection 
out of tho conventional and iiorice illusive vesture 
of the Brahman, termed Maya, and tlml self-realiza- 
ticjn is ixissible through tin" mocliuin of the all- 
perv’ading, all-blissful sound, a manifestation of tln^ 

*Stdf-realization tlirough tho medium of 
mnsic may take the form of Prnnavopasann 
of Jmmiyogins or Grefopasnna of hhakti- 
yogins enii knr may ogim. But it is the cou- 
nmtional aspect of music whicii obtains 
credit with the world. The writer explains it: 

Works on music define it as (composed of three 
elements— Haga and thala. Bkmmn imi.\’ 
be taken to mean ideas, as generally understood, 
and emotion as truly intei’preted. Bagam is defined 
as a combination of Swaratns, a Swaram being 
so named as it automatically pleases the hearer^ 
heart Thalam refers to time-keeping. Such a 
definition of music, of course, covers as well 
the three types of transcendental music above 
commented upon, but the three conceptions of 
Blmm, Jifjtga and Tkula are found therein in their 
^iJcshnia Sthiti, i a, subtle form, whereas in con- 
ventional music they become perceptible in their 
Sfmthla Sthithi, i. a, gross form. The spirit of 
subtle thingvS, as every body concedes, is inconceivable 
to ordinary minds, and hence the generality of 
people are not able to discom the splendour and 
grandeur of .transcendental music. Knowing this, 
our Maharshis have discovei-ed such foims of sounds 
wherein tlie all-blissful aspect of Brahman toeomes 
manifest even to the untutored mind and named 
them iSa, R% Ga, Ma, Pa, Dfm, Ni as they occur 
in nature, 

Bkavam htmally means ‘existenco' and implies 
the Satm aspect i, the eternity aspect of ln?ah? 
man. The derivative meaning of Bagam m 
‘pieasingness’ and it connotes the Jnam aspect 
% a, me all-conscious or the all-blissM 
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aspect of Brahmau. Thakmi comes from a root- 
meaning ‘time’ and it signito the ‘Awcm/a’ aspect 
6. the infinity aspect of Brahman. Our Maha- 
rahis perceived that these three aspects of Brahman 
discemihle thoijigh they are in every phase 

of sound and in every atom of matter evolved 
therefrom, are vividly manifest in verbal concept , 
Swam combinations and time-keeping, assuming the 
names of B}mva, Baga and Ttwbla respectiv ly, and 
liave achieved a system of music on tJiese promises 
to please all grades of people. This is the conven- 
tional system of music. 

But the conventional aspect, the writer 
explains, tnay serve as an access to 
ti*anscendental music again. 


Political Vs. Social Reform 

The fascinating question that works in the 
mind of thinkers and workers is answered by 
Mr. Kalinath Roy, Editor, Trihune, in the 
pages of The Vedie Magaxinc (November & 
December 1928) : 

. A ooimtry cannot indefinitely remain socmllj^ 
sta^ant and yet strive for political freedom, nor 
can a country remain a contented slave politically 
and yet sincerely hanker after social reform. 
Taki g the nation as a whole and a fairly long 
IKjriod it is safe to assert, that great movements 
lor social and political uplift ai’e as a rule synchro- 
nous. It could scarcely have been otherwise. 
The soul of a nation, like that of an individual 
is one and indivisible, an organic unit ; and everj^ 
great movement is a movement of the soul, an 
attempt on its part to reach forward to an ideal 
How could any such movement leave any part 
of tlie soul entirely unaffected V For an illustia- 
tion of this truth we need not go very far. The 
two greatest movements for social refonn in 
India in our time undoubtedly are the Biahma 
Samaja and the Arya Samaja ; and it is a matter 
of common knowledge that each of these movements 
in its own way has had a vast reacting influence 
on politick thought and politic^d action. Similarly 
the Congi'Gss has from the first boon among the 
chief inspirers of the social reform movement, and 
many of its most prominent leaders have been 
among the , most aixlent socjial reformer. The 
great Tilak himself had a social side to his politick 
programme ; while his successor in national leadev- 
ahip is at least as enthusiastic an advocate of 
somal reform as of political piogress. 

In a subject country social reform like all 
otiher activities tends to bear the stamp of tiio 
slavish inentality of its ]>eople. A few choicest 
Spirits may rise from time to time who can shake 
themselves free from such mentality and 
can look at problems in their true 
perspective. But most people are content to take 
themselves, their social customs and institutions 
at the valuation, of their political masters. A 
movement for social reform in such circumstances 
natur^ly runs the nsk of being an attempt to 
rnake tiie country socially a copy, a feeble imita- 
tion, of the ruling couhtri". AH great nmvements, 
all movements that leave an abiding impress ou 


the life or the destiny of a people, are spontaneous, 
springing but of the free life of that people, acting 
upon and being reacted upon by its .environment. 
A movement for social reform, in this sense, is 
naturally denied to a people as long as 
it is not politically free. Then again fho worst 
effect of Political subjection is that it deprives a 
people and all its component of their nower 
of initiative. Subject to extraneous authority 
politically, they tend to accept social customs and 
usages as a part of their lot, the decree of an 
inexomble fete. In such circumstanc^osj the mere 
feet that a custom or an institution exists or has 
existed for years, is regarded as a sufficient reason 
for its (jontmuing to exit. The pressure of e{?ono- 
mic forces may change the institution or the custom, 
but such a thing as a conscious deliberate change 
becomes almost an impossibility. For the same 
reason those who are on the lower rungs of the 
social ladder are cxDntent to remain where they 
are, without asserting their natural human right 
to ascend to the higher ladders. The problem of 
untouchabihty can never l)e wholly solved unless 
and until the untouchables themselves take the 
riddle of their deliverance into their own hands. 
Till tlien the process will be one of mere, tinkeiing, 
and not of that complete transformation of the 
lot of these millions of people, which is their inalie- 
nable birtliright. And tliere is no other, certainly 
no better way to enable the untouchables to 
take the T^roblem of their uplift into their own hands 
tlian by giving them the franchise. As Mazzini 
lias so beautifully put. it, “how is a man to be 
shown that he has a mission on erirth to be given 
the oonsciousnesss of his duties and. his rights, 
ex<5ept by liis initiation into citizenship, in other 
woms, tlie suffrage T It is for this reason and from 
tliis point of view' that there is truth in the statement 
that in a subject country, at all events^ ixilitical 
reform witli a aipital R must precede social reform 
witli small r. A movement for social reform 
there may, and indeefl must, be simultaneously 
with political reform movement. Such social evils 
as definitely stand in the w'ay of. the big political 
reform or seriously interfere witli national effici- 
ency or are obviously inconsistent with the time 
spirit must l)e removed, irrespeotive of whether 
political reform is or is not within immediate reach. 
To remove them is in most cases a part of tJio 
lioEtical reform movement itself. .But anything 
like a completv social transformation can only 
follow and not precede the attaimnent of political 
frei^oin. This is exactly what the liistorjvof 
Turkey before the European wai* and now' of 
Afghanistaa clearly shows. This is exactly w'hat we 
in India can expect. Only a politically free India 
can rejuvenate and overhaul herself so(felly, 


Indian Architecture Under Akbar 

In the Half- Y^rly Journal of the Mysore 
University Prof. S. V. Venkateswara gives 
an elaborate account of Indo-Saracenic archi- 
tecture as it is seen to have developed jii 
the palaces, tombs, mosques, etc., built Sy 
Akbar. Observes the writer : 

Akbaris ideal in ; art was conditioned by the 
times. abounded in artists and patrons of 
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rt, aud the artistic vigour of the period was 
videat throughout India. The causes of such a 
nivorsal art-moveinout should bo sought partly 
u the spiritual and moral forces of reviving 
linduism, in the wealth of India and her abun- 
lance of building material, and in the existence of 
eparate castes of artists and architects who clung 
enaciously to their ancestral professions, as weu 
iS in the political strength, religious zeal, and love 
►f decoration and display of the Mus^lman rulers. 
Crue to the genius of his race, whether in China, 
^ersia or India^ Akbar tried to utilize and assimilate 
he art traditions of the conquered peoples. His 
>pen mind and sejpetive genius adopted whatever 
vas best in the Fine Arts of his time. A blending 
)f the building styles and decorative modes that 
»blained among his friends and subjecjts was the 
lesthetic counterpart of his eclectic policy in 
'cligion. 

The artistic remains of the great Emperor 
ire rightly characterized as the mirror of 
lii story : 

It is easy to see how Akbar’s ar^itecture 
lears the impress of the feelings and fashions of 
he ago— an age of luxurious leisure, an atmosphere 
)f sensuousness and sensuality. Wo have seen 
low in its details also the art of the iige reflects 
he general conditions of the times. Alike in the 
styles of building and modes of ornamentation we 
lotice a dextcious combination of tlie Indian and 
^aiacen elements on which is engrafted whatever 
s artistically lino or effective in the building and 
lecorativo arts of other countries. Thus we have 
:hat strangely beautiful medley of buildings of all 
styles and plans, destined for all sorts of purposes, 
yliich lias long been the wonder and delight of 
irtists and architects of all countries. The general 
lurpose of the design was Indian: to cjounteract the 
leat fmd glare of the fierce tropical sun. Bvery- 
wrhore wo have enclosed courts with their cool 
sliado, pleasant shrubs and gay flowers ; tall trees 
[launting their silken flags, speckled with bright 
t)lossoms or laden with golden fruit ; and dark 
verdant banks of varied foli^e cooling the eyes 
md quieting the heart,— a relief from the silvery 
dieen of the white marble charged with the noon- 
iay blaze of the Indian sun. Ladies of rank per- 
formed their elaborate toilets by the splashing 
fountains, and their husbands sought rest and 
repose in the gardens of the ser^lio. Nor was 
j5uch splendour reserved for the Indian Pompeii 
or the imperial city of Agra. On their environs 
we find relics of huge buildings with extensive 
grounds enclosed, where were housed the nobles 
of rank, a number of whom with all their stately 
equipage attended on tlio Emperor’s person at the 
public processions and the ceremonies of the court. 
The pataca of Birbal at Samougarh, for instance, is 
one of the innumerable remains of the kind in the 
neighbourhood of Agra. The architectural effect is 
marvellous. Of tlio least amoM the buildings we 
may use the words Of victor Hugo : ‘Eveiy where 
was magniftoence refined aud stupendous ; if *it 
was not the "most diminutive 6f palaces, it was the 
most gigantic of jewel-cases.’ 

Akbor’s edeetidsm in religion is illustrated by 
the bmrowings from various relknous styles— Hindu, 
Euddhist and Christian. His love of variety 
and delight in things new are evidenoed by in 
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the resemblance of parts of his work to Ihe 
English, Persian, Chinese, and Japanese styles. 
Akbar’s inventiveness is illustrated by his introiaue- 
tion of various coloured stones encrusted in marble 
m place of coloured tiles. Wo can see an illustra- 
tion even of Hindu superstition in flie structure, 
it IS a well-known fact that the Indian artisan 
believes to this day that the Cods cannot bear 
the sight of a caparisoned building laought to 
completion. The artist leaves off liefoie giving 
the finishing touch lest some sad calamity should 
befall him or the iiilubitant of the building. This 
is tiie reason why a portion of the border is left 
unfinished in a carved panel in the Turkisli Sul- 
tana’s house. For simto reasons too, the wall of 
Fathpur-Sikri remains imfinished. We are told 
that tlie Shaikh warned Akbar tliat his imperial 
glory would begin to wane if the city were encom- 
passed by walls on all sides. Tlie Saiigin Burj 
(tower) is therefore an iiTegular pantagon. 


Greater India— Some Landmarks in its History 

Dr. B. R. Chatterji takes in the Meerut 
College Magaxim a birds-eye-view of Greater 
India : 

A Sanskrit Inscription 

Our earliest sources of information alx)ut the 
spread of Indian culture in Indo-China and the 
Malay Arcliipela^o (Java, Sumatra, Bali, Borneo, 
etc.) are the Chinese Imperial Chronicles. From 
the accounts of Chinase envoys to these regions 
we learn that in the 1st centuiT A D. a Brahman 
of the name of Kaundinya founded a powerful 
kingdom (called Fu-nan by the Chinese) in Central 
Indo-China. This is corroborated by a Sanskrit 
inscription from Chamtia (now known as Annam) 
of the 7th century A.D. relating to tlio foundiitioii 
of Bhavapura— the capital of that kingdom (Fu-naii) .. 
It seems that the Brahman Kaundinya married 
a native (Indo-Chinese) princess and founded a 
dynasty which later traditions linked up with the 
lunar aynasty of India. 

Gradually other states, thoroughly imbued vutli 
Indian culture were established in Indo-Cliina. 
Among them may be mentioned Kainbuja (now 
known as Cambodia and which was originally a 
vassal state of Fu-nan), Champa (the pi'esoiit 
Annam), Dvaravati (in south Siam), Hamsavati 

te in Burma), Arimardanapur (Pegu in 
a) etc. 

In Borneo and Sumatra 
In tlie Archipelago centres of Indian influence 
rose early in Borneo— where a Sanskrit inscription 
of the 4th centuiy AD. describes the porfonuanee 
of a Vedic sacaince by a king of .the name of 
Mulavarman, West Java— wiiere fa'ng Pin’navar- 
man constructed canals and . posed as v ishrm, 
Bali where Hinduism still survives, and Siimatm— 
known in early times as Suvanuidyipa (tlie Isle 
of Gold). Later on, Central Java and nnaljy B^t 
Java basame the seats of powerful Indianized 

?he empire of the Shailendra monarchs .of 
Shriviiaya (m S. E. Sumatra) was for centimes 
^e most powerful maritimo state between . l;mna 
and India. In the 8th century A.D. the Shiivijaya 
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nilers reigned over portions of Sumatra, Java, the 
Malaj^ Peninsula, and numerous islands in the 
Arehipotoo. It was recognized by the Chinese 
pilgrim J-tsing as a great centre of Sanskrit 
learning. 

As late as the 14th century A.D, the mighty 
Ilindu-Buddhist kingdom of Majapahit (its Sanskrit 
name was Bilva-tikta) held sway over the whole 
Archipelago and C/onsiderable portions of the 
Malay Peninsula. Its highly efficient navy kept 
onler in the innumerable islands lyii^ between 
Australia to the east and the Philipine Islands 
to the north. 

Sanskrit inscriptions found in Champa (Annam), 
Kambuja (Cambodia), Borneo, Java, Suniati^ 
Bali, the Malay Peninsula, etc., provide the material 
for reconstructing the liistory of Creater India. 
French scholars in Indo-China and Dutch archaeo- 
logists in Java have done wonderful work in dis- 
covering and editing these inscriptions. We in 
India know very little about this spiead of Indian 
cultural and political influence abTOad— because 
there has been VTitten very little on this subject 
in English. 

Cambodia 

In the middle of the 6th century A.D. Kambuja 
(Cambodia) overthrew Fu-naii, the suzerain state 
and soon became, a powerful kingdom under a 
succession of warlike princes. About five hundred 
inscriptions, many of them quite long and in 
faultless Sanskrit, provide us with ample material 
for the reconstruction of the cultural (and to a' 
substantial extent also the political) history of 
this great Ilinduized State from the 6th to the 
1.4th century A.D. 

To tlio east of Cambodia was situated another 
Hindu kingdom Champa, which had a more 
chequered c^areer as it had to fight continuously 
against (Chinese and Annamite invaders. About 
15<i inscriptions (whidi can l>e supplemented by 
( fiiinese and Annamite chronicles) give us a fairly 
connected account of this interesting realm. It is 
solely to the French archaeologists that we owe 
the discovery of the Hindu period of Indo-China. 

As regards Java, Sumatra, Bali, etc., the number 
of inscriptions in Sanskrit and Kavi (the old 
litofary language of Java) is not large, but there 
are two important Kavi chronicles which deal with 
the and 14th centuries— the most glorious 
period of Javanese history. The narratives of the 
Arab merchants of the 9tn and 10th centuries also 
thro^y an interesting side-light on contemporary 
conditions in these islands. The Dutch archaeolo- 
gists have done most valuable work not only in 
(•olleeting the material for the history of the 
Hindu period of Java but also in exmserving the 
splendid shrines and monuments of that lovely 
island. 

Angkor Vat 

In Cambodia the great Vishnu temple of Angkor 
Vat, built by Smyavarman 11 in the first half of 
the 12th century A. 1)., is now recognized as one 
of the wonders of the world. This marvellous 
shrine had bqen almost forgotten“~enveloped as it 
liad become in a tropicial forest. It was re-dis- 
covered by H, Mouhot, a Fixmeh scholar, in 1860. 
Wonder-struck at the quite unexpected sight of 
this colossal temple in the midst of an impenetrable 
jungle, —he wrote in his diary that it was 


the most wonderful structure the world, the 
like of which Greece or Rome had never built. 
Everytliing here (at Angkor Vat) is on a 
scale. The moat which surrounds the temple is 
about 700 ft. in width. The stone wall enclosinj^ 
the slu'ine is */«rd of a mile east to west and half, 
a mile north to south. The temple itself rises iu 
terraces (there are thi’ee terraces) and is surmounted 
by very lofty towers. The inner walls are 
adorned with reliefs depicting scenes from the 
Ramayana, Mahabharata, Harivamsha, etc. 

BOROBODtJR 

In Java, scenes from the life of Buddha decorate 
the w^s of Borobodur— which is a whole hill 
carved into a Buddhist stupa. In the temple of 
Prambanan in Central Java the first five cantos of 
the Ramayana are carved very artisticallj^ on the 
stone walls. Java cannot boast of such magnificent 
temples as Cambodia ; but Javanese sculpture is 
decidedly superior to that of Cambodia. Then? 
are few images in the world which can surpass 
in beauty some of the Buddhist sculptures found 
in Java. 

Indk, as Dr. Chatterji justly points out, 
should be taking her share in the matter of 
reconstructing the history of Greater India. 

German Thought of To-day 

In his instructive address, published in 
Calcutta Review for February, Prof. Helmuth 
von Glasenapp sets forth the different modes 
of Modern German thought materialistic, 
idealistic, religious or even mystical like that 
of Steiner and the occultists, and concludes 
thus from the two things he finds in the 
prevailing movements of thought : 

Firstly : how strongly the, interest for 
philosophical and religious questions is felt in 
Germany and with what earnestness they are 
studied ; and secondly : how great the divergence 
is among tlie many endeavours tliat are to solve 
the problems of life. 

Is this divergence a sign of overflowing pro- 
ductivity of thought or is this a sigu of decay ? 
From the standpoint of a firmly fixed dogmaticism 
all differences from one teaching, which is regarded 
as the only right way, are to be displaced as 
aberrations. We do not believe, however, that ,the 
uniformity of thought, as it has, been realized 
during the Middle Ages or as it is aimed at, in an 
opposite direction, to-day in Russia, is the smvation 
of mankind, but have the opinion that every one 
has a claim to build up his own ideas of the world. 
Who shares this opinion, will see just in the 
divergence of religious and philosophical views 
a sign of the creative energy of thought. Hegel 
declared liberty to be the essence of thought, and 
ope of the philosophers who was in his early time 
a follower of his, Karl Marx, has expressed the 
same idea in a somewhat flowery language, when 
he says : “You admire the wonderful variety, and 
the inexhaustible abundance of nature, you do 
not demand that tiie rose has the odour of the 
violet, but the richest of all, thought, is only to 
exist in one way.” 
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History tells us that at all times endeavours 
avo been made to solve the great enigmas of life 
1 many various ways. If Socrates or Plato came 
ack to the world now, they would find everything 
Itcred, but in philosophy they would, find the 
aine contrasts as in their own time. This is not 
Grange. For thoughts on life rely on the 
liaracter really, and the characters of men have 
ot altered all these thousands of y^'S. In all 
ines in which personality is allowed .to unfold 
self freely, a divergence of systems ,^^11. sprmg 
p. And that is good so. For this multifanousness 
all prevent the levelling of thought ; the pot- 
lanent strife of the different explanations of the 
>orld gains new movement of itself. Out of the 
nderstanding of the necessary variety of thougM 
)lerance rises like a ripe fniit ; tolerance whidi, 
rin in its own belief, leaves other opinions the 
line right and admires the ines^ustibility of 
loiight that seeks always to solve the nddles .of 
fe in new ways. Especially in this country which 
us a home of philosophy alre^y at a time when 
ilture had not yet dawned in Northern Europe 
nd which is proud of always having, been a home 
f tolerance to philospphic-al and religious views of 
very description, this many-side^ess of thought 
appeal to the very heart, as it is the result of 
le free development of individuality. 


The Crisis in the Trade Union Movement 


‘Red’ menace to the Indian Trade Union 
uovement as revealed at the Jharia session 
•f the 'Trade Union Congress forms the 
iibject of editorial comments in The Indian 
''jahour Revieto (January). Two methods, 
lofinite and decisive, suggest themselves to 
he editor : 


One is to convene mass meetings of workers at 
trat^ic centres in the country to be addressed, 
ay, by Gandhiji, who might bo induced to explain 
policy previously agreed, upon by responsible 
rade Unionists ; the other is first to call a Con- 
irenoe of all tliose in the movement who stand for 
onstructive Trade Unionism, decide there upon 
plan of drastic action, and then appeal to the 
workers along these . lines. We use tlie term 
Irastio” advisedly for it is now clear that no half 
leasures will or can meet the case. We ourselves, 
re decidedly in favour of the. latter method (we 
now many others are also) if no other i^pn 
lan that the Trade Union Congress must be its 
wn arbiter. It means, of course, a clean br^k- 
«ay-—that or being absorbed into or gomg nght 
ver to the Bolshies. 


The editor admits that the occasion of 
purging’ may be exploited both by the 
'upitalists and the Government, but still Trade 
tlnionists have to move in the matter. The 
^nix of the matter between the Left and 
iight (or Centre?) is put by the writer thus : 

_ There are many thin^ m the Great Russian 
i^xperiment that are admu»ble and desuable, but 
lot the Russian way, not at the pnoe of hatred 


and violence, whicli are the very negation of 
socialism. There are also serious aefe(its in the 
Bolshevik idea of a socialist or Communist state. 
To work to plant these thinj 2 :s upon us by violenc<^ 
because they, the Communist, are convinced tliev 
will be good for us, is just about as s nsible, and 
as logical as it would l>e for Mussaliuans to plan 
and work to bring India under a Pan-Islamite 
dictatorship on the ground that the Mussalmans 
were convinc^ed such a transformation would be 
for the good of India and the world generally. 


National Health 

The Athletic India (January) which we 
welcome as a new periodical that will 
successfully answer as it promises to a great 
and useful purpose, writes editorially *. 

The building up of a high shindard of national 
health is important to every comitry. .Buoh a 
standardization is .of prime riecossily m India 
where infant mortality and the spread ox tuber- 
culosis among the youth of both sexes are eating 
into the vitals of the Indian mtion. Unless a 
change in the outlook of natipiial health is breugli 
about, a complete emasculation of tlie whole ol 
India will soon become inevitable. 

We admit that outstanding mdividiial athletes 
set a very high ideal of athletic attaiiitmenk but 
unfortunately they do not form the index of a nation s 
health. We believe that it is better to have a 
large group of healthy and stixmg ptxiple in a 
country tlian a few outstanding champion atliJetes. 
Athletic India will work for the greatest good .ot 
the greatest number rather than for any special 
class or community. . „ , 

Happiness is the ideal of tlie entire human lace 
and though we do not believe that nhysital (;^i}ture 
alone can help us to attain that ideal, it is 
a large factor in the building up of a. healthy 
enthusiasm tor life .and inakmg.us 
a means to the attainment of this end the 
health of an individual or a group of individiialb 
is certainly important. In keeping with our.theine 
it will be best to make our education a combination 
of SBstlietic and athletic culture- a culture wh^i 
blossomed fully in the hey-day of ancient Gree- 

f*ian liffi. 


The Eastern System of Medicine 


Mr. Rushbrook Williams pleads in Tho 
Feudatw'y and Zamindary India (January) 
on the basis of his own experience of 
the success of the Bhupinder Tibbi College, 
Patiala, for extension after necessary 
adaptation of the eastern system of medicine 
in India as it meets the present conditions 


aore effectively. 

The practitioners who are trained in the indigen- 
us systems of medicine are often astomsmngly 
uccessM in gaming the oonMeno.e of the mass^ 
f population in a very short, tune. ,Mp8t people 
have experience of medical administration 
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in India know well the difficulties which have to 
be overcome if wholesale inoculation is necessary. 
Althougli, as I have said, the State Medical Depart- 
ment of Patiala enjoys to an uiiusual degree, the 
confidence of the people, there are still certain 
localities where the population does not take 
readily to such innovations as hypodermic injections. 
But I have found that the influence of the 
trained hakim is often effective in persuading the 
population to undergo the ordeal en masse, when 
the exhortation of the Western trained doctor, even 
when supported by the moral influence of the loc^ 
executive authority, lias yielded comparatively poor 
results. So mucli is this the case, that in public 
emergencies such as the large melas, which are 
hold in His Highness’s territories every year, it has 
l)ecomo a regular thing for the Director of Medical 
vServices to indent upon the assistance which can 
l>e rendered to him by his Unani confreres. Accor- 
dingly, one sees the spectacle, which must be un-* 
usual, even if it is not unique, of the Western- 
trained State-employed physicians labouring side 
by side with the graduates of the ITnani College ; 
and combining with the utmost liarmony for the 
task of relieving suffering humanity. All of which 
brings me to tlio point from which I started this 
short disquisition. The combination of certain of 
the elements of Eastern and Western practice seems 
to result, in the present state of India’s develop- 
ment, in the production of a practitioner more 
widely trusted by the people in general than any 
doctor trained purely m the Western system. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the steps now being 
taken in India to place the indigenous system upon 
a sounder fjasis to discourage quackery, and to 
recognize official ITnani and Ayurvedic diplomas 
conferred by properly I’Ggulated and controlled 
Institutions, is something far more than a mere 
desire to vindicate Nationalist amour propre as 
against Westernized medical practice. It seems to 
afford a prospect of a time when it will be possible 
to find in the majority of the Indian villages private 
prac;titioners who, liaving undergone an^inexpensive 
and comparatively simple form of training, combin- 
ing certain of tlie elements of Eastern and Western 
practice, are amply equipped for the discharge of 
any duty which is likely to come their way. As 
is wollknown, one of the greatest diffioulties in 
promoting the health of the Indian masses arises 
TTOm the fact that there is nothing in India corres- 
ponding to the English country doctor. And until 
we can introduce the invaluable element into the 
structiu’e of our national machinery for public 
health in India, it seems almost impossible to 
bring even the simplest medical relief to the doors 
of the vast mass of the people. 


School Text-Books 

Ths Edumiion Review (December) observes 
editorially : 

Educational text-books have an inevitable 
tendency to deteriorate into mechanical arid 
soulless publications devoid of life and inspiration. 
The needs of imif(H*mity and the desire to reach 
the lowest stages of instmctioh reduce the books to 
a level of dtdl medioority which may not always 
be vividly realized inside educational drdes. It is 


significant that the Board of Education in England 
should have appointed a Committee to consider the 
quantity of school text-books, and the conclusions 
reached by the Committee must be of considerable 
interest to India also. The complaint is that in 
elementary schools only third-rate stuff is provided 
for the reading of children. It is urged that no 
standards of truth and beauty are being set up. 
Schools ai'e not using all that is noblest in litera- 
ture to help pupils to distinguish what is beautiful, 
true or heljpful from wliat is third-rate^ “sloppy and 
sentimenial or inane.” The descnption would 
apply with even greater truth to text-oooks in use 
in Indian schools, the majority of which are written 
by people devoid of any literary talent and roly 
more or less on the official positions of their authors 
for their introduction and use in schools. An 
enquiry of the same kind in India would reveal 
cxmditions which would astonish those who have 
any sense of literary appreciation. 

It is hour for us in Bengal at least to 
wake up to the problem. Our text-books for 
schools are badly written, badly edited, 
badly printed, and violate every rule of 
enlightened pedagogy. More light should be 
focussed on this rather neglected matter. 


Indian States and National Solidarity 

Prof. K. T. Shah discusses in The Netv 
Era (February) the much debated question 
which is exercising the minds of all politicians 
and political thinkers. Says the writer : 

Tlie sine qua non, howeverj of a, satisfac^tory 
understanding, between the Indian Princes and the 
leaders of the nationalist sentiment in India, is the 
necessity for the Princes always to remember that 
they are where they are, because they represent 
considerable numbers of human l)eing8. The 
Princes, if they mean to attain to a satisfactory 
solution, must sinlc their own personal aspect of 
the question into the only aoc^eptable aspect of an 
understanding between two peoples through their 
respecjtive representatives. There must be made a 
distinction Iietween the claims of tlie Princes 
personally, and of their States as states, represent- 
ing tiiousands or even millions of human beings. 
The demand of Sir M. Viswesvaraya, a President 
of the States’ Peoples’ Conference, for a speedy 
introduction of the principle of responsibility in tlie 
State Governments is by no means an isolated or 
ill-considered suggestion. The unhesitating support 
of the Indian States’ people would be had to any 
understanding and solution that may be arrived at, 
if only the rulers of these States would remember 
that they are living now in the twentieth century, 
when the days of absolute iiersonal rule are no 
more and that their greatest strength and safety 
lies in an alliance first with .their pwn people ana 
next with the people of British India. 

A regrouping of the States, suggests the 
Professor, combination of the smaller neigh- 
bours and assimilation of existmg principaliMes 
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with affinities will make ad- 

ministration and gorernment easy. 

For my own part, I cannot persuade myself that 
there is any room to-day in India for the Princes to 
form by themselves a distinct caste, or order, . or 
estate of the realm, with separate personal privi- 
leges and immunities. Much less is such a 
concession possible for the minor Princes and 
smaller fenaatoribsif All tliat we can concede 
to-day with any hope of some permanence, is the 
recognition of the several States, or their standard 
(ombinations, as equal iiartners in the national 
life and government ; and, as such, thrir propor- 
tionate representation in all our federal or national 
institutions. In these, the smaller Princes and 
feudatories may find a place and a voice not utterly 
out of proportion to their real importance ; and for 
that reason alone, if for nothing else, the suggestion 
made above needs to be examined, simultaneously 
{is regards the States, and the British Indian 
provinces. 

The States, thinks the writer, can easily 
be assimilated in the federal polity if they 
are considered as States, not Princes ; and 
the problem of defining tho respective spheres 
of the Central Government and constituent 
parts is not so difficult. 

Other federations, notably the German Reich, 
have bad similar problems of tlieir own, and have 
succeeded in solvmg them by analogous methods. 
The German Council of State, metamorphosis of the 
old Bundesratli, is not quite a Secx)nd Chamber of 
the national Legislature. Its legislative powers are 
limited to sage advice and portentous warnings. 
But, being composed of the representatives .of the 
constituent governments in tne lieich, it speaks 
witli unique authority on all those matters which 
concern the members of the Reich severally. It can 
hold up legislation, and even propose laws, which 
must be placed before the Reichstag by the Reich 
ministers, even if tho latter themselves are not in 

f mpathy with the proposals of the Federal Council. 

a similar body were established , in India ; and 
it its members were recruited from the governors 
and chief ministers of the several sfiites and 
provinces, to each ; if, moreover, representatives of 
certain special interests, or even commimities, 
common to British India and the States, were also 
added to this bo(^, and its authority enhanced by 
the presence in it of the principal federal Ministers, 
without prejudice to the latter’s place in the chief 


federal legislative body, —the utilfly and^^^ W 
abilty of such a body would exti'eme* 


Educated and ’Unedueated 

It 4s gratifying to learn from an ‘W 
lady” in The Indian Ladies' Magammilmmry) 
that education does not create any barrier 
among the educated and iineducatod women 
as it does among men : 


The men (our friends) do wrong to draw a 
dividing line between educated and imcducated 
women, as if they belonged to ditlerent species. 
Perhaps educated men feel themselves different 
from the ‘masses’; it is a, hopeful aiigcry that 
women do not feel that. A wish for economic in- 
dependence and a desire tliat the inevitable suffer- 
ings of life must be borne by individiuil volition 
are signs of the spirit of the age ; and many unedu- 
cated women sliare these ideas with their 
educated sisters. There is a strong bond of sym- 
pathy between eduoited and unodiicated women 
in spite of the differences of tieir opinions on 
social and political questions. The superstitions, 
prejudices and narrow outlook of the uneducated 
women are so natural that one feels that, though 
they have to bo changed, they need not be con- 
demned : the educated woman feels in herself 
such a capacity for superstition and prejudice and 
narrowness, that she knows herself ill-fitted to 
stand on a pedestal and judge her fellow creatures. 
We (jannot help inventing now supei’stitioris of 
our own, when our loved ones are ill ; we ai‘o in 
danger of erecting class barriers in place of the 
caste ones we have thrown down : and we 
know we really do not cai'e about the causes 
for which we hold committee meetings, as 
we care for those—well— those we really 
care about ! And we ask for so mucli for 
oureelves— as mucJi as we can get !... After all, 
education is not something that makes us entirely 
different from other women ; we do not deserve 
the praise that has been heaped upon us, nor the 
blame that is cast at as, for not coming up, to 
expectations, “Education” puts better opportumties 
in our way of being useful and independent in 
Modem India : it has also added to our needs 
and desires and tlius multiplied the possibilities 
of disappointments ; it lias given us some new 
ideals ; and it has given us the courage to say 
of our hostile critics, “They say— let them say.” 



Lessing 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, the great 
German critic and man of letters was born 
In 1729, exactly two hundred years ago. The 
Times lAterary Supplement celebrates his 
two-hundredth birthday with one of its 
deservedly famous leading articles. Lessing 
was, for most of his life, a struggling and ill- 
paid journeyman of letters. But he made, says 
the Times Literary Supplement : 

One serious attempt to advance his 
mundane fortunes. In 1760, during the Seven 
I cars Wai‘, he became Secretary to General 
lauentzien, the military governor of Breslau, one 
of whose duties was to restore his master Frederick’s 
hnances in the good old way by calling in the 
sound Saxon money and issuing a debased coinage 
m its stead. Such profitable operations being 
ftdl of picking, Lessing had his chance, and took 
It, though not so well as the morality of the day 
demanded. But having money and being unused 
to it, he felt that it burned jEis pockets. Part he 
spent m (^llecting a magnificent library (which 
w^, sensible), part in playing faro for high stakes 
(which, he said was hygienic). The houra he kept 
were in themselves deplorable ; and they were 
vexatious to the good baker with whom he lodged. 
The baker took an 9 dd revenge. He made a new 
mould for his gingerbread cakes, and had it 
carved with a caricature of Lessing dressed as a 
night-watchman, and his name in full— Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing— below tlie effigy. Long after 
his death the gingerbread Lessing was still being 
eaten by the small boys of Breslau. 

So runs the story : and it is symbolic. Not 
inany men of letters have lent themselves to a 
fingerbre^ revenge, or achieved so queer an 
immp^lity. But in Lessing there was something, 
of which gingerbread pictures, clay-pipe figuieheads 
or Toby jugs could, not inappropnately, be made. 
He wus solid. Between him and common reality 
there was a force of mutual atti’action like gravity. 
He leminds one, in some essentials, of Dr. Johnson. 
He might liave refuted Berkeley by kicking a 
stone ; and the sweat that ran down his face 
wMle he sat at the fare table has a sort of kin- 
ship with the knotted veins of Johnson’s forehead 
when he sat down to one of his voracious meis. 
They had their feet not of clay, but on it ; &ey 
were great men of letters, but we remember them 
as great men. 

That is, if we remember Lessing at all. 
Even the “Ijaokoon” seems to be out of fashion 
nowadays and to have becxime demoded like the 
piece of statuary from which it arose. We suspect 


that Mr. Babbitt’s “New Laokoon” is more familiar 
to the present generation than Lessing’s old one. 
His discoveries have become commonplaces, liis 
boundaiies ai’e landmarks. So also have Aristotle's ; 
to whom, nevertheless, we pay lip homage. But 
not to Lessing. Yet he was, of all the, critics 
since Aristotle, the most truly Aristotelian ; if 
Aristotle deserves our, homage, as he surely does, 
so does Lessing— and in one sense even more than 
Aristotle himself, for he first showed the world 
how to see Aristotle as a master of method, not as 
a mine of maxims. Since it is not an easy, lesson 
to learn, we need not vronder that criticism has 
not greatly profited by his example. To use 
Aristotle’s method one needs to be almost an 
Aiistotle— and Lessing nearly was. 

He was, in short, a yeiy great critic.. Probably 
the greatest literary critic we have had in Europe— 
not in virtue of the “Laokoon,” though that is 
possibly his masterpiece, but in virtue of his 
qualities which are to be discovered oveiywhere 
in his w'ork. 

And as regards his immediate task, 

The dilettante professors wdio composed culti- 
vated Germany when Ijcssing entered the arena 
had to be smitten hip and thigh if a genuine 
German culture was to have room to grow. Lessing 
the journalist made fun of them, Lessing the 
scholai’ confuted them • and though a professorship 
was liis only hope oi security, he refused to join 
their ranks. The sheer strength of the man who 
thus, practically single-handed cleared the path 
for German literature was prodigious. He created 
a public and imposed himself upon it ; instead 
of me professor of a university, he made himself 
the teacher of Germany. “What would you,?” 
he replied to his friends who remonstrated with 
him for turning back to translation, when the 
outbreak of the Seven Years’ War brought him 
once more to hardship. “My w^ritings are the 
productions of a man wdio is an author partly 
by inclination, partly by force. I cannot study 
at my own expense, so I try to do so at the 
expense of the public.” In this spirit, and by 
fins method, Lessing pursued his task. He con- 
ducted his search for truth at the expense, and in 
the eyes of the public. 


The Tomb of Sun Yat Sen 

A mountain has been chosen as the last 
resting-place of Sun Yat Sen, China's 
regenerator. As The Literary Digest says : 

“Here Lies Sun Yat Sen”-~Such is the line, 
it is said, that might be graved on the tomb of 
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the “George Washington of China,” as Sun Yat 
Sen, the “leader and sage” of the Chinese Nation- 
alist partjr, is known and revered. Those who 
know China and its people, remarks the London 
Morning Post, will understand why the Nationalists 
have chosen a mountain in Nanking for the burial 
place of Sun Yat Sen. 

Thp it proceeds to quote from the 
Morning Post : . 

Possibly because the Chinese originally came 
from a mountain country, or possibly to satisfy 
a highly developed aesthetic sense— wliatever 
the reason, the ^mountain is a favourite place of 
pilgrimage in China. It is the house of their 
dragon ; the spirit of rain and of clouds ; of power 
and of life. There are, according to the sage, five 
thousand famous mountains under Heaven, and 
among them there are five peaks superior to all. 
They are located in the ‘five directions’ and to 
them the Chinese have made pilgrimage time out 
of mind. 

That they are five is no accident, for not only 
aic there five directions in China— that is to say. 
East, South, Centre, West, and North— but there 
are five elements. Wood, Fire, Earth, Metal and 
Water, and five colours, to which they correspond— 
Green, Red, Yellow, Wliite and Black. In short, 
the Quincunx is a very important geometrical 
figure in China, and those who would inquire 
further into this subject, may be advised to read 
Mr. W. E. Geil’s fascinating book, ‘The Sacred 
Five of China’ (Munay), which records a Western 
pilgrimage to those Eastern shrines. It is notable 
that the Nationalists are adding a sixth, the 
Purple Mountain, to the Sacred Five, and are 
spending no less than a million sterling— in con- 
tempt of their creditors— on a mountain tomb which 
sliall be worthy of Sun Yat Sen. Thus the new 
China is designed to begin in the old way as a 
place of pilgrimage. 


American Civilization 

Mr. Wickham Steed, the editor of the 
Remew of Reviews said the other day that 
Englishmen must reconcile themselves to the 
idea that the Americans are after all foreign- 
ers. “If”, he said, “we go to them as a great 
foreign nation we shall find that they are the 
jolliest lot of foreigners we ever met If we go 
there thinking they are blood cousins we shall be 
disappointed.” The divergence between Europe 
and America is still more fundamental. 
America has been evolving for the last fifty 
years what we may justifiably call an 
absolutely new type of civilization; which may 
in its turn supplant the classical European 
civilization built up by England, France, 
Germany, and Italy. An ever increasing number 
of European scholars are studying this new 
phenomenon and tiying to arrive at some 
conclusions about it. It was only the other 
day fiat M. Andr6 Siegfried, the well known 


French economist and historian raised 
a flutter on the other side of the Atlantic 
by his criticism of the American press in 
his ‘America Comes of Age.^ And here 
comes three other French men of letters 
with thought-provoking books on American 
life and^ manners. Of these, M. Lucien Romier’s 
book, ‘Who will be Master — Europe or 
America ?’ is the most considerable. M. 
Romier, says a writer in the Living Age, gets 
at the very root of American civilization in 
a series of pointed chapters : 

‘The essence of it all,’ M. Romier says, ‘the 
European will most often fail to gmsp : 1 mean the 
magnificent and arduous labour of liumaii regeneration 
which has been going on and is stiU going on at the 
other side of the Atlantic.’ And in this vein he conti- 
nues : ‘This is a tremendous lesson which the 
American example teaches us : the ease with 
which supposedly old races may be rejuvenated 
when transplant^ into a new mode of life. It 
is an example from which we may derive new 
springs of hope for all humanity.’ He ^mits— rather, 
he asserts as one of his major premises— that ‘the 
very basis of American morals’ is to ‘make money.’ 
But the ‘spirit of money-making,’ he argues, has 
wrought a great good in America : historically 
it has been ‘the guarantee of tolerance’ and it 
has produced ‘for the first time an almost complete 
and comparatively happy example of mass civili- 
zation.’ 

It is this ‘mass civilization’ in wliich M. liomier 
is interested. In his discussion of it he adheres 
to the now rather well known doctrine of dynamic 
wealth, ‘which not only recognizes tlie existence 
of the economic masses but organizes all social 
life in direct relation with the actual natoi’C of 
the masses which compels us to range ourselves 
in disciplined battalions for production and c-on- 
suraption. . . . Men seem like the prisoner of 
a collective passion for consuming, whose increasing 
wants and capacities they are compelled to satisfy : 
impersonal links in an endless cham. 

Through all his chapters runs a single domi- 
nant idea, which is that the United States is a 
‘social or^nism ratlier than a body politic.’ In 
this he discovers the key to a full understanding 
of our civilization— and, of course, its application 
to a Europe divided into many nationalities, is 
obvious. It is precisely because of this ‘enfeebie- 
ment of her political system, he argues, tliat tlie 
United States to-day represents the most advanced 
type of economic society.’ The American concep- 
tion of lil»erty ‘means nothing other than the froe- 
dom of economic and social activities from ol>struc- 
tion by the whole political game.’ Again, he says : 
‘In academies and schools the particular importance 
of such or such an episode in the political history 
of the United States is still being discussed with 
dreadful earnestness. But the truth is that tlie 
An^erioan people owes nothingof any significance to 
politics Arid once more M. Romier strikes his 
dominant : ‘In truth, to understand America we 
must always bear this fact in mind, tliat tlie social 
structure of tlie United States does not compose 
a unified, historical nation, nor a body pohtic ; it 
is a community of purely economic origin.^ 
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Europe or America 

31 Eom also gi^es an answer to the 
question whether, in this impact of the new 
civUiisatioii on the old it will be Europe or 
America which will in the end win. One of 
the major results of the Great War is the 
omeigence and the preponderance of the 
0. 8. A. in world politics, world civilization 
and world finance, Europe seems, for the 
present, to be playing second fiddle to 
America. Will this temporary preponderance 
pass into a permanent hegemony ? 31. 
Romier goes on to weigh the pros and cons 
of his case : 

Examining the present condition of humanity, 
M. Romier Ixigins his ^say by observing in general 
two main facts which are apparently, but not 
actually, opposed to one another. Of these, one 
is the ‘universality of material influences,’ and 
tlie other the persistence of racial and national 
traits. The 31aclutte Age has found Europe 
or/sanized in rather small political entities, each 
with its distinctive culture and each arrayed in 
economic competition with all the others. 
M. Romier continues, however : ‘Europe lias kept 
her ricjhest heritage, which is her inventive genius. 
This is, perhapSj due to the fact that she lias not 
only been unwilling to relinquish her old frame- 
work but has also preserved .the independence of 
her spiritual and traditional institutions. The pro- 
blem for Europe is to preserve those supreme and 
strategic faculties, while at the same time adapting 
herself to the phenomena of mass life which 
threaten to become an overwhelming force from 
now on and to ‘ whose conditions America h^ 
already adjusted her own civilization.’ 

Preserved the ancient framework of Europe ? 
M. Romier is careful to show that national 
Ixwmdaries will liave to be straddled— as, indeed, 
they are already being straddled— to create a 
single economic unit with space in wliich to move 
and function on the enormous scale required if 
the Machine Age is to continue to produce ever 
more and more goods and to pay ever higher and 
higher wages and profits. But the nations— the 
spiritual units— must be preserved. 

‘The instinct-to-survive of immense numbers of 
men’, he says, ‘diives them more and more toward 
mass life, and it is impossible to conceive of the 
endurance of any forms of civilization which 
would not satisfy the essential needs of masses 
as such.’ And we ol>serre- a universal tendency 
toward the seizure of the political field by econo- 
mic forces.’ Again : ‘The State, guardian and 
servant of political ends, is subject to impulses 
of a very different character -Under the pressure of 
economic progress, it assumes more ana more the 
appearance of rei>resenting only a combination of 
interests.’ In short, the authority of the State is 
ohailenged by the immense power of industry and 
is already in decay. Nev^heiess, the State is not 
the nation, and ‘»»the nation, may more effectively 
defend its existence w hoMu^ to the idea of the 
Mherland^ the Fatfeewpid being considered, not as 
the mere community of . interests, but as a fountain 
head of precious traditions, which must be safe- 


guarded, and of moral and . intellectual rtnpulsions 
whose vigour must be sustained.’ . 

All tins is vital to the thesis which . M. lK)iu|er 
is developing : that Europe has the native capacity 
and skill to match the American civilization at 
every point ; that her present political .organization, 
however, has still to be adapted to it ,* but that 
Europe, unless she meanwhile loses it, has some- 
thing which can more than offset the Ammican 
advantage of an earlier start— those old traditions 
which can save Europe, he thinks, from the perils 
inherent in the very notion of ‘mass civilization,’ the 
dangers represented in America by the ‘sex pro- 
blem’, ‘the instability of the family,’ and the tiireaten- 
ed loss of pure learning. It would be well to 
consider carefully what M. Romier has to say on 
this last point. He speaks of that learning— not 
immediately practical because completely theoretical 
—which can scarcely guarantee a man his liveli- 
hood, but which none the less must precede the 
applied learning whereon all future progress must 
be based. He turns to that problem of the re-em- 
ployment of highly specialized craftsmen after a 
new invention has made their speciality no longer 
useful. And he takes up the problem of the new 
proletariat, pointing to ‘the tenible truth....that 
each and all— owners, engineers, employees, common 
labourers, all who are simultaneously producers 
and oonsumersT-are become slaves.-..bowinff 
before ike ^nerctless law of^ economic return P M. 
Romier hopes that with his spiritual heritage to 
strengthen him, the European may devise a system 
under wliich, rather than be dominated, he may 
dominate the machine to the end tliat all civiliza- 
tion may not be ‘at the mercy of physical accidents.’ 


Three Indictments of Fascism 

Three recent books on the Fascist regime 
in Italy are discussed in the latest number 
of the Politick Science Quarterly 
by Professor W. Y. Elliott, of the 
Harvard University. They are Professor 
Salvemini’s The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy’ 
Vol. I; Signor Luigi Sturzo’s ‘Italy and 
Fascism’ and Signor Silvio Trentin’s L’Aventoe 
italienne, 16gendes et r6alit6s. All tliree are 
by Italians and will serve as wholesome 
correctives to the legendary aspects of Musso- 
lini and Fascism which passes for history 
in the popular imagination : 

The works of Salvemini and of Don Sturzo are 
of a far more important order, not only because 
they come from the two most important emigre 
ant^onists of Fascism who have escaped to an 
asylum in England, and not only because of the 
remarkable literary and scholarly gifts of the two 
men, but because they join to the intimate know- 
ledge of events of two protagonists in the stir^gle 
against Fascism a quite unusual power of disenmmat- 
ing analysis, more objective, at least in the work 
of Don Sturzo, than one could have hoped ' from an 
exiled enemy of the regime. 

Salvemim’s book is an indictment, often savagely 
ironical in spite of its restraint, of the myths of 
the Fascist i^vation of Italy from Bolshevism and 
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»‘couoinic and political oliaoss, but uio^it of all of the 
Fascist “heroism’’ which applied the most savage 
i -oerdve measures not ouly to a badly led proletariat 
Imt to “intellectuals” who dared to expose and 
oppose the Black Shirts publicb". The list of out- 
rages and brutal cruelties is a formidable one, 
documented with the historian’s thoroughness. The 
olinuix of the ehai’ges is the implication of 
lliissolini as at least an accomplice after the fact in 
shielding the murderei*s of Matteotti although 
Pi’ofessor Salvemini presses the charges much 
farther. It is a book that bases its case largely on 
tiie moral Question, with a promise to expqse what 
is termea Fascist ec^onomic trickery and failure in 
iinother volume. 

Don Luigi Sturzo. organizer and leader of the 
t "atholic democratic Popolari Party, which conguered 
nearly one hundred seats in the Chamber in the 
tlrst elections after its foundation in 1919, has 
written what is still tlie most tempemte and able 
analysis of the Fascist conQuest of power that lias 
yet appeai’ed in English, focussed largely on the 
part played by the Popolari. This priest and 
(‘hampion of the peasantry and workers and 
secretary of the radically democratic Popolari Pai*ty 
did far more in the turbulent yeai’s of 1919 and 
P)20 than did Mussolini (who really made advances 
to the workers who occupied the factories with a 
view to an alliance) to kill any ijossibility of a 
Bolshevist Italy. 

Don Sturzo s book is notewortliy for its histori- 
'•al perspective, for its appeal for a liberalization of 
the attitude of the papacy, and for its olear grasp 
of the position of Italy in the whole context of its 
European setting. As a loyal Catholic, despite his 
fiicit repudiatioii at the hands of the Chui’ch, he 
approves the element of i*eligious education intro- 
duce! by (lentile, and the early programme of liberty 
for the schools. The subseQuent Fascist regimenta- 
lioii and suppression of the Catholic young people’s 
societies, however, showed the unreality of the 
( ’atholic advantage thus gained. He declai*es tliat 
there was never any connection l;) 0 tNveen th(^ 
(vliurch and the Popolari, yet he seems to admit 
that Mussolini’s acceptance of religious jnstmetiuu 
must have been the final concession which turned 
the papacy against the active pai'ticipation of the 
elergy in politics and which censeciuently tolled 
the knell of the Popolai’i. It is evidently a little 
painful to Don Sturzo to be accused of liaving 
di(jtated the policy of tlie party’s one hundred 
deputias. He shows that, in spite of his own 
repugnance to any collaboration with Dioiitti, the 
Popedari had supported that oldast and shrewdest 
• )f the manipulators of ministries. How m*eat a 
part Don Sturzo had in the final “veto on Uiolitti” 
n\ 1922, which forced the weak compromise on Hie 
Pachi ministry, it would be liard to tell. Probably, 
ill any event, Giolitti would have waited as supinely 
for events to shape themselves as did his lieutenant. 
Facte. 

Don Sturzo pi'epai’es the way for a bettm* under- 
'^jatiding of subsaiuent events by showing how 
I ascisni liquidated the unfortunate crisis of the 
•anks whii^h liad resulted in the failures of the 
Ansaldo and of the Bancia di Sconto and the crisis 
'»f the Banco di Roma. By the formation of the 
^ Consortium of Industrial Securities that took over 
! lie deficit of about six the Treasurj- 

intervened through the banis of issue (the Banca 
d Italia, Banco di Napoli, and l3anco di Sicilia) thus 
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m'a^^caily expanding the negotiable mi«tailatioa for 
trade purjxisi^s by that sum, under a tax-free 
^rangement and guarantee bjr the : Treasuiy. 
Natu^y mdustnalists and bankm am 

the shareholders of the Banco di Smm able 
to s^ their .sMree at a high premium. One 
reimnded of Hamilton.. , 

^ The chief value, of Signor Tientin’s (xintributioii 
IS in the extensive dixjumenteHon, ra*«!, aiiEio®!S» 
works either opposing or favouring Fasedgm; 
wMch he supports his attack ii|X)n the eemomie 
system imposed by Mussolini upon Italy. The 
charge tliat Italy has been, to, a very large degree, 
‘colqnialized” by huge foieign boiTowmgSj botlL 
public, and private, is supported by a detajl^ 
analysis. The stabilization of the lira at a iguie 
dictated by a desire for piestige rather than on a 
soimd eoonomie basis comes in for examinaticai. 
His conclusion is that not only have the Fascist 
“i-efoms” not improved on an economic situation 
which was being well handled (contrary to the 
usual legends) by the parliamentary governments 
up to 1922, but that aotuaiiy Fascism has over- 
strained the economic mechanism of Italy by a del>t- 
service item far beyond its powera and by a 
lotectionist programme for an aiHftcially stimulated 
eavy industiw. In short, wliile the Minister of 
Education is foming the minds of Italian youth in 
the moat chauvinistic moulds, the Fascist masters of 
Italy have bound future generations to an eixinomic 
servitude of the most humiliating type. The 
picture is doubtless overdrawn, but it is worth 
(msidering as an offset to the usual uncritical 
eulogies of Fascist finance. 


Women in Industry 

Democracy of to-day, it is often said, has 
brought into being' a fouith estate. There is 
a fifth nowadays pressing forward from behind ; 
and it is the women’s turn now. In politics, in 
business, in industry, the influx of women 
is daily increasing in volume. One of the 
latest Bulletins of the Urdted States Depart^ 
mmt of Labour discusses this extension of 
women’s activities : 

If the men and women of 89 or 40 years ago who 
were conscientiously tiying to stop the onrushing 
of women’s aCtiviHes could study for a moment 
the figures which Rlustrato the ti-end of thdr 
employment in New Yc^k State they would die of 

n ' 5xy. Hei*e we find wqmen by the hundreds 
usands engaged in praofacally every trade and 
o(?eupation ; workmg as longahoremm, as steve- 
dores, as dmuffeto's. as plumbers, as eJectrieians, 
as plasterers, teamsters, and even as undertakem. 
These Tictorians would be equally disturbed at the 
number of women who are now engaged m praotis- 
irig law, or who have become iimibermen and 
fishermen. The v^hole trend of Hie employment erf 
women is toward wider activity and a greater 
variety of interest , ^ 

In the past, before Hieie such tmngs 
fagjtories and shegim and offices, women m 
homes W'ere the producers of Hie world. They 
heipM to produce everything that was eaten ana 
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wiflii aiid ii8ed ill tJieir ooinmuaity. As tiie fm^tory 
system developed and maefeines were invontcd, 
megte thing's weie taken out of the home and little 
indmtvml units wei-e fomed in one or two moms, 
to pixiduce the things which had formerly been 
done in the home. As mdiistry has developed, 
women have left their homes in larger and lai^ror 
nnmbei’S and iollowod the machines into the fa(‘- 
tora^ and now, instead of two or tJiree people 
galwered little room or one little 

shop, we s<!e one loof covering thousands of men 
and women. 

The evolntion of iiidnstiy has led to the ima-eased 
dpnumd tor woman’s labom\ Whiit to-{hiy needs 
physieal strength and long apprenticeship may he 
to-morrow withm the cjapaoity of a Ki yeai'-old 
girl. iSew immhinery is directly favourable to the 
employment of women, and in the last 2n years the 
employment of women in New York State has 
practically trebled. To-day in this State alone 
we have over women who are working 

tor wages. In the jiast, wmmen have been cliiefl^' 
employed as imskilled or semi-skill al operators. Jn 
{ulditipn to the laige number still employed in this 
(jawity, now. we find them in the thousands doing 
skilled work inTiirniture, in steel and 11 * 011 , in clay 
and stone and glass. While we have long been 
accustomed to. women in the field of litemtur(\ 
music and art, It is rather suiprisiiig to loam tliat 
Ihei'c are in ]\ew York some 3,000 anlsts, l.(M 10 
fHiitoi's and reportors, 1,000 physicians, and 10(» 
clergynnen ; tliat the number of womc*n lawyers in 
1920 was twice tliat in 1910; that finance long 
(.‘onsideml a non-hiininine sphei'o claims 4U(!l women 
as banpu's. 050 as ri'al estate agents, not to men- 
tion the large numbei* of architects, chemists, 
eleetncal engineers, and designers. The facd. is tliat 
the wmman of to-day who 1ms school or college 
dogr»;M:^s does not, as the woiuau of 40 and 50 years 
ago or even 25 years ago, wish to settle down to a 
life of depejidontie and leisure, but ratlier wishes 
to make her contribution toward the octonomic life 
ot the countiy and to broaden her intemst through 
the i*Ul>bing of shoulders with people in die profes- 
sions and tiades. 

The (iovelopment of the employ mout of women 
is not due wholly to the desire of women them- 
s^es to enter trades and professions, but is due 
also to the fact that industry and the professions 
any yery much interested in having women arcessi- 
i»le foi* Avork. The manufacturers and employei*s 
r(mli/.e tliat tinyv need woman’s work: and they are 
reshaping tJie policies of their own factories in 
order to meet the needs of women. As for ei^mple, 
in a small industrial town where it is not possible 
to sociirc a sufficient nuiuhev of single women to 
woilf in one of the factories, the manager is cm- 
ploymg minied women. He realizes tliat in order 
to have them and keep them he must ip’range his 
houys sa as not to conflict with their domestic 
duties. The factory does not open till noon on 
Mondays find is cliised all dfiy Satui*days. This is 
tj^pieai . of what is going on in many industries 
to-day in order to secure woman's labour. 

Tho.ffg?t IS the woman .of to-day goes to 
work either . bec*ause of ecjonomii* pi’essiire or be- 
cause work interests her. Jlei* income nmv not be 
net'e^sary to inpef the everyday needs of her family 
life,^yet she fi^lsijli^ their standard of living ancl 
of life can iHv raised by her coutrilmtion to the 


family inaimc. Tins is true of vvonien in all 

classes. 

The woman employed in one of ' our steam 
laundries says that, yes, her husband makes enough 
to support the family but she wants something 
moi-o tor her children than she hei’self had. Slu* 
wants a longer period in scliooJ for them and moiv 
I’ecreation. The same point of view is expressivl 
by tlie professionai woman Mdio goes out to work 
.side by side with lier husband. Thc^se women so(> 
the home, not as a circumference but as a centre 
of family growth and doyeloiiment. 

To some, of course, going out to work means an 
escape from the dail\' drudgei*y and i‘outine of 
housoAvork. but AA^iatovei* the force that is absorbing 
Avonien morc^ and more into professionai and indiistrifil 
life, the fact remains that they arf‘ going out as 
co-Avoi*kers Avith their husbands find bj*othcrs in 
increasingly large numbers. The oppoi-tunities for 
the employment of waymen wa>ro never so great as 
they are to-day. 

Women by th(*ir own abilit.\' and capacity for* 
Avork arc breaking doAvri tlu' ctMitury-old j)r(‘jii(lic«‘ 
and tlic.A^ are coming into their own. 


Women in Politics 

As a result of the recent eiifninchisement 
of Avomen under tiveiity-tivo Avonien voters 
will noAv outnumber men voters in England. 
This does not, of course, imply tliat tlie reign 
of men in politics is ovei*, thoiigli democratic 
logic requires that it should be so. Women 
voters Jiave not yet produeed an adequate* 
number of women political leaders. Thm-e 
are symptoms, lioAvever, all the world ov(*r 
that women are taking greater interest in 
political life than they used to. lii America, 
for example, says tin* Literary Jiiqest tiie 
fact. 

That 145 \Yomen now sit. in iegislaturos in 
thirty-eight States of the T'nion— an incroase of 
nmetoen women members ovci- last year- -aocord- 
ing to ret*jj;ns compiled by the National League 
of Women loters, is considered significant iicavs 
by the press, although not so sur}iri.sing in vieA^' of 
the tremendc)n.s iiKtrease in the Avomen’s vote for 
Piesident and tlie election of sm’eii women to 
(Congress i.nstead of four. The incroase ‘shows 
tiait recognition of the feminine electorate in tlit' 
dioic.e of legislators is permanent, and tlie propor- 
tion niay be looked on to show a steady, if moder- 
ate mci-oaso, ’ typically comments the Philadelphia 
Ttmmer, noting that “pertinent in this comiection 
is the tact that sixty-eiglit of the number elected 
M sei-ved .previously and four were diosen for 
the fourth time.” 

. “It ifi not nine yeai*s yet since Avomen were 
given the ImlJqt yet so completely has the conntiy 
accepted the idea that only ten of the States are 
mthout women . legislators,” points out the 
bcmeiiwtady limm-Sfar , . Avhich voices much 
editqiial comment in saying, “without making a 
I’evolntionary cliange in public life, Avomen who 
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8h()w aptitude for public afeirs have had a salutaiy 
eftkit on city, State, and national lioiise-keepinj?. 
Their takiU^f part in politics has not iinsexed 
them.” 

The ten States which elected no women legisla- 
tors are Alabama, Delawaie, Idaho. Kentucky, 
lx>iiisiana, Maiyland, Michigan, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, and Tennessee. 

Politically the 1929 women elected by tlie 
States divide Bepublicans 109 : Democrats 88; 
IK) party designation 5 ; Non-Partisan 2. That 
Kepublicans so outnumber Democrats in a country 
so largely Republican cannot be considered strange 
ill tlio opinion of the Hartfoitl (hurmfy wiiich 
adds : 

‘Tn this part of the cmntiy. at least, the Re- 
j)ublicans noinmate more women for legislatoi's 
than do the Democrats. Whether this results in 
turning the votes of women to the Reiaililican 
party is not clear, but a (V)imecticut Democratic; 
newspaper some time ago protested against the 
treatment the Democracy washccciving from women 
voters, after all it had done to secMire the ])assage 
of tlie Nineteenth Amendment'’ 

“Women are coming along politically, without 
overdoing it, observes the Topeka ( hpifaL Pi-o- 
liably few people would have suiiiiused tJiat under 
tlie suffrage amendment nine years after its ratifi- 
cfition “ten legislatures would meet without a 
single woman member, and tliat the total in tlie 
tnitod states would ^ hardly e<iual 2 iicr cent of 
the gross membership of the forty-eight legisla- 
tures,” remarks the St. Ixiuis (Hohe-Deynocrat, “Jf. 
howevei’. the new opportunities are being gmsjied 
taixlily and w itli reluctan<'e. not a few of these 
lb) women are law-makers of uncommon usefulness, 
liie place they have already made for t]iem.selves 
in tlie State-houses of the country is a promise of 
a more rapidly increasing repicsentation in coming 
years.” 


Liberal Education in America 

Has liberal education any place in a 
democratic society ? Tliere are people wlio are 
already saying that the role of Oxford and 
Cambridge is played out. /Last month, we 
quoted from an essay in whicli M. Andn'^ 
Maurois attempted to show from a study of 
the cultural and social needs of the day, that 
the system of education for which the older 
Universities stood, were still necessai^ and vital 
to the life of English society and body politic, 
and as long as things remained so, Oxfoi*d 
and Uambridge could also be expected to live 
and live honourably and usefully. The same 
question has been raised for a very different 
society by a challenging book— ‘'College 
or Kindergarten” by Dean Max MoGonn of 
Lehigh University (U, S. A,) A summary of 
its conclusions and a rejoinder by another 
distinguished educationist of America appears 
in The Netv Bepithiic^ is Dean McConn -s 


appreciation of the prospects of higher edu- 
cation in America : 

. Mr. McUoniTs way of dealing with the educa- 
tional sitiiation IS sunpie and direct; ■ Ninety-eight 
jierceiit of our youth, he .says, do not- go to eollcsges 
apparently he. is content 
mat thi.s should l>e .so. Exx^epting the \>ossibility 
that some tew may be diverted from priSessional 
to iilieral studies, the 98 pcri'eiit aivv 
u) vanoiis forms of vqcmional and jower-giade 
naming, tor the remaining 2 percenl he proiioses 
tv-o mtterent colleges : the Ueutloman’s College 
and the Scholar's ( oIJt)ge. The former is to taSe 
care ot the “supcrknidergartners,” the IVs peitsent 
of pur youth who are tinamially al>le to go to 
college, but who do not cave to study* Tlie l^er 
IS to devote itself to the chosen few, the one-half 
of 1 percent who have zo.sl and caiiacity for leam- 
these and their happy teachers 
that Mr. Mci’oim iiropqses to make his intellectual 
paiudise on earth. It is this paradise which ho 
chiefly delights in planning. Of it lie says. “That 
IS what we should have ; and, though I am no 
longer as young as I was. 1 would give ten .\'ears 
of my i*emaining portion for the privilege of being 
a teaciicr. or even a dean, for one year with such 
a group.” 

1 am afiuid tiiat his (Tentlemall^s Oolloge is far 
inoiy mteresting and signiflc»int in ])rinciple than 
IS Jus Scholar’s t'ollege. As we have seen, lie finds 
cluttering ui> the present academic community a 
mmority of pleasant young people, the “suiierkindor- 
p^^uurs. ’ who go to a place ot study not in order 
to study, but because there is no otlier satisfying 
place to which they may go. Mr. McOonn luciiosos 
to get rid of them by providing such anotlver 
place. And he will attiact them thithev* by appeal- 
ing qin?ctiy to their interests. Sjiealdtig of suck 
activities as playing games, managing teams, giving 
plays and concerts and dances, he 8a>’s ; “These 
activities, 1 reiieat. siiould constitute in them.s«‘lves 
the emef educational instrument, th(‘ essential 
curriculum, in the college for superkindergai'tiiei^s - 
m wliat 1 have previously (^alled the Gentleman’s 
t oll(^e. ' And he adds : “Not that I would bar 
studies ontii'ely from the Gentleman’s (’ollege. The 
gentlemen themselves would not desire this..,. 

I he (‘ssential thing is to alitindon the idea and 
pretence that tfiis aspei't of their training is 
fundauiental and of i)T*edominant iinporhuuie. . . . 
>ncK) this clear fact is ac*cepted, studies will no 
longer be allowed to interfere with activitias. ...” 

Hei’o we Imye the element in Mr. MeCoiin s 
argument which seems to me really significant. 
Re has comi' tt) the eoncluskm tlmt 99 wn;ent of 
om- yomig ptiople^ ai’e of liteal imdcr- 

staiKhng. He finde that human nature and capticitv, 
or rather Amenc)^ capacity, are such 

mat m only one-half of 1 percent can we hope to 
build up the activities} of intelligence and reflection. 

Is this estimate of the intelleetual 
siriiatioii correct ? Mr. Alexander Meiklejohn 
is more hopeful. He replies to Mr. McOonn 
by, saying;:; 

He tells us tliat avast Wavcv of matenal prosiieilty 
lias been pouring in upon us a flood of extenad- 
Jy^minded young l)arl)arians. And we, M^ho 
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advocate reflectiou and ,b0en quite 

unable to convert the to > enlighten the 

barbanans. But why? 

biirbarians as such, congenitally incapable of intelU- 
gehct? ? Or does the wave of material prosperity 
which aends them sprawling about us also account 
for the peculiar state or exteraalism and crudits^ 
in which they arrive ? And does the same wave 
•of external sutJoess come dashing, over u 8 ,Jhe 
teacliers, blocking our efforts, enfeebhng our activi- 
ties? As I have smd before, it avails nothing 
to choose between these alternatives by mere a 
pnori doima. I^e issue must be . put to the test 
of actual trial in actual oases. And m this situation 
a few typical ceases dosely studied are worth 
of statistics dealing with iinanalvsed conditions. 
We must take youi^ barbarians, dr^ them in some 
way out of the rush of external influence, ana it 
possible Open thmr eyes to the state in wiiicn 
they and their fallows have been, as oontmsted 
with the of life which ^ open to mem 

if they escsape the cui'rent madness. In siii'ii an 
attempt one success is more convuicang timn a 
thousand failures, bec'ause it does not take many 
suec^esses to d^tioy the myth of the barliariaii as 
such. And if that illusion disappe^^^^^ we can then 
no on with what lias always been the task of 
the teacher in the midst of a matenal civilization, 
namely, that of rcwuing the young from the 
achievements of the old. All of 11s, teachers incliid- 
ed, are as yet too much under the spell ol our 
industrial success to think very clearly as to how 
that teaching is to l>e done. Hut it will never do 
to diHW back beforo w'e have begun. A successful 
jieople must always be saved from its achievements. 
From that task its teachers may never draw lnwk 


From that task its teachers may never draw lnwk 
defeated. 

Whether it can be done or not, says Mr. 
Meiklejobn, is yet to be seen, for, as bo 
says — “our American teacliing activities have 
yet hardly begun.” 


A Portrait of Stalin 

A recent cable stated that Trotsky has 
been brought to Constantinople and is now 
kept under close surveillance in the Soviet 
consulate. The man who has ousted the 
lieutenant of Lenin and the once idolized 
minister of war from power, is Stalin, ^the 
present dictator of Russia. He is vividly 
portrayed by B. Bazhanav, his former secretary 
in: ITfrxro'xhknye, an anti-Bolshevik Russian 
daily published in Paris. We quote the 
account from a summary given in the 
TJterary Digest : 

This Btranoe; mysterums domiaator of Boviet 
Russia, whom, nobody seems to know, is pitiies&lv 
pictoiw by his former secretaiy as a mm in whom 
all human desire is reduced to a minimum, with 
the exception oLbis msatiabie thu^t for power. He 
lives like an anchonte in two small iwms in tlie 
Rroiulin, which undiBr the Gzanst I’egmie were 
occupied by servants of the jmlace, and it is 
dwlarod tliat he hardly ever indulges in imy 


• ' amuBeiiients never dissipSt<?s, and. steads no Jiiuift y 

I from the HoVemment. Play m* • 

«r>rt dnes not exist for hiiUv ft seemsv.and Ih' b^ 
S a ki«l husband in ifce sense that,, will, 
fraction of his wife, women do not exist i,,,- 
Mm^to work his fonner Be«i«tary aym. tlm 
he is not ^ the least enthusiastic ab<^t it, exw i-r 

domination. This niformantgoes sa^ 

“The first impression he inpea is that of a 
reseiwed, self-possessed 

thinks, probably a vm' j;: 

one comes to know him a nftle neitei, cne i> 

s m,ne this ,S^^“n 

He is unable to grmsp Iff m 

ignorant in economics and finance, m nm ( n!\ 
does not know any hireign hingiiage, but ^ ii t 
Jmow anything about Russian ^ 

entiwly lacks general education, His I 

moves slowly and heavily. Tltorc is not ^ 
humour in him. During a year and a lull or aau.\ 
CMmfact •• ith hiui. I only once heard linn ‘J 

joke. A\ 1 th a very solemn expression on hi-^ Ja ee 
he came up to one of his 
Tovstukha, and said : ‘Tovstuklia, ^ 

a goat : well, tliat goat was cxacdL hlo.. j o , 
only it did not wear spectacle's. . 
apparently veny satisfied with his jest, he ^ont 
back to his study to the accxnnpannnent ol 
Tovstiiklia’s subseivient laughtcy^ +-11.. ... 

He is, generally spe^aking, Mr. Bazhanov 
further, just what he appears to be— an luicultuKXl 
Geoigian (Caueasiae) pcjasant, and perhaps it 1. 
from a natural sense of vself-protection that h^- 
meeting both foreigners and Russians, ana lives in 
such mysterious isolation. lliH subordinates, jse 
are told iiKiially {'all him “master -that is to . 
master of Russia— and with them he i« 
iinceromonious and “despotically rude as tie i. 
also with the members of liis tamily, AVe rtaa 
further that: “Ho is secretive, shrewd, ami 
revengeful. He never imparts his secret laaus to 
anx' one ....Generally speaking, he never talKs 
without n(K*.essity, and for the most part is smnx. 

Is it not a wonder, the question is askea, . « 
man like that should become master pt itussia, 
should have crushed ^uch (.’ommumstu* loaders 
Kamenev, Zinoviev. Trotsky, and others Hove clici 
he do it ? asks Mr. Bazhanov, who replies as 

**The essen(.*.e of Stalin’s inethod can be boiled 
down into a few \vonls. It is the appointment 01 
the right men-that is to say. of lus supiKirters-to 
all the important posts in the country, and. BpeciaU.v , 
to the main posts in the party machinery...- 
As a Beeretarymeneral of the Opiniminist part>. 
it Av-as easy for him to do this, and he has been 
lient on this work since 192 B. 

“His guiding principle in the seketion of men is 
characteristic of him. If we consider the present 
memliers of the Politi<ial Bureau— -the I'uling iiarty- 
comiuittee:— the leading Soviet bureaucrats, tlio 
seorSaries of provincial Gomimfiiist comraittees. all 
these ITglanaovs, Voroshilovs, komarovs—leadmg 
memb^ of the Soviet Goverainent—it bec^pmes 
©vid^t tliat Stalin, year after year, has been 
syfettiaticaliy eliminating from the power educated 
and bfuitured Communists, and has been replacing 
them in the most imiiortant positions with uncducat* 
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ed nntalented men from lowest social strata. 
These men are his supporters only .because tiiey 
are personally bound to him, and their very eai^ 
depends upon him and upon the pr<^ness of the 
f’ommunist revolution, for under any normal regime 
they would be zeros, complete nonentities.” 

Prospeots of Labour 

With a general election drawing near, and 
tiie industrial and labour situation not over 
hopeful, the British Press is naturally invited 
to discuss relative merits of rival parties 
and panaceas. In The New Republic for 
January 16, 1929, an English writer appraises 
for the American public the economic as 
well as political aspects of the future of 
Labour : 

There are two things needing to be said at 
file outset. The first is, tliat for two .vciars we have 
hoen living within the shadow of the gieat strikes 
of 1926. The second is tliat, during the whole 
of 1928, the labour moveinent, whotlier mistakenly 
or not, has been undcir the influence of the belief 
tliat in the near, jierhaps the veiy near, future, 
liahour is destined to lie again in office, anti in 
office with a parliamentary majority. It is not 
ea.sy to undei^sfand why the lank and lilc should 
liavo moved so decndedly into this stage of 
assurance as to what is in store for tfie pai’ty ; 
but tlie fact is unmistakably as I give it. For 
some time past there lias been an air of confidence 
over the wliole body, and iieoide of all soids wdio 
attended the fall conference in Birmingham went 
Ijack to their places impressed by the fact itself 
and by the behaviour of the leaders and the lesser 
men, which implied so it was said—a r»lain deter- 

mination to he ready for the event. 

Let us see, liowever, to begin with, liow mattei*s 
stand on the industrial side and in reference to 
the labour unions. 

The following, he says, are tlic^ results on 
the industrial side of the disastrous general 
strike of 1926 : 

We may say, therefore, that, as the more oi’ 
less definite result of the most cruel experience 
through wdiich the workers of England have passed 
•during half a century, three main tendencies ai-e 
to be observed : (1) a condition of anger and des- 
pair* among the miner’s, aftcjr inor’e than twelve 
inonths of stagnation and suffering following the 
long^ stoppage ; (2) a growing rwogirition amo.ng 
tho; “old hewdes” that as regards the four industries 
upon which the supi’emacy of England was based 
k’otton, wool, iron and steel, shipbuilding), the 
lalanoe of power in the world lias changed to the 
disadvantage of Britain and (3) that labour-uniGii 
leadership must face the facts and strive towaid 
the attainment of an undei’standing with capital 
and the working out of a method of co-operation 
^ind joint control. 

. The most striking demonstration of the new 
niind of labour came at the first of the two import- 
ant fall conferences, that of the Trade .Union 
tongress at Swansea. Tliei’e, beyond all dispute, 
the (jonservativy. the antLOook, section was m 
<omm.and. Ther^ was only 03 ie question imder 


di^ussion tliat greitly intei^ted tho outside 
Pdbljc. That Avas the question whether a majority t 
would be given to the executive council w:hien,1! 
to? months, had been engaged in negotiations 
with Alfred Mend (now known as Lord Melchatt) i 
on the sub] ect of a definite policy of cooperation 
betw^n the gi*eat employers and the ^ unions. The 
r^ult at Swansea was never in donb^. The plan, 
which m the year of the general strike would 
liave . seemed merely fantastic, was approved by 
a decisive majority. 

. The leaders of the labour movement look upon 
it merely as a necessary stage in an evolutionary 
process that is, to them, as inevitable as anythiim 
can be. They recognize that the fighting strength 
of labour has, in the past eight yeara, lieen very 
gi’eatly reduced.’ They are, moreover, in ray 
judgment, much neaier nowadays to the general 
pi*ograimne of the Americtan Federation of Laboiii* 
than they have ever been Ixvfore. Tliat is to say, 
they realize that in this age of neo-technit^ indus- 
try the notion of w^arfare between the w^orker 
and the powder which owns the machine is crude 
and self-destructive. . But, aliove all. they favour 
the method of negotiation and co-oiieration because* 
they ai*e convinced that, in tlie stage wt are 
rapidly approac’hing, the governing part of the 
(control ot indiisti’y mnst rest wdth associated 
labour. This is in tlie consciousness of the union 
leaders. 

Of the political prospects of the Labour 
Party he 1ms, not unlike other pxiblicists, 
very little that is definite to say, the greatest 
uncertain factor being tin* vote of the newly 
enfranchised young w^omen. 

As to the hopes of a definite Labour victory, 
thei’e is, I l)elieve, a difference between the general 
expectation and the estiraafes made by the part>' 
leaders. The Liberals have been putting out 
propaganda designed to show that the’ f.abour 
party has not been winning at the bye-electioiis, 
and that, no matter howr favourably things w^ere hi 
go for them, they could not hope to make such 
gains in the national election as would ^ye them 
lialf the membership of . the Commons, with this 
e^itimate I find myself in general agrecmient, ^and 
it is, I understand, not seriously disputed at Labour 
headquartera. laliour. of (course, will hold its own 
in the industrial sections. It may even have a 
greatly increased vote. 

What the upshot will be no one to-day can 
predict, for the simple reason that no one can make 
any foreiast about the election that would be worth 
putting down on paper. The prospect in England 
IS far more dubious than was the prospect in the 
United States on Koveinber 1, 192 s, beemse the 
possibility of a decisive victory seems to be ruled 
out. Moreover, we have an enlarged electorate 
that is more problematical than yours was : for it 
will contain five millions of women voters who 
have not hitherto had the right to, vote in any kmu 
of election. For ten yeai’S our ruling classes have 
kept tlie young w^omen of England 
entile sphere of political responsibility. If at me 
next national election they are given,, a sharp jolt 
nobody wUl be surprised and few will have much, 
pitjr for them. 



Aneient Afghaiiistoii 

Bv BRAJENDRA A'ATH BANERJl 


Af(}HANS, THfKlH (.)Rt(iTS' ; ANCLKNT InDFAN 
CuLtlTHK IN AfoHAXIJSTAX 

A LOiVO tlie entire Jiorth-western frontier 
ofkdia, on the way to Kashmir and 
Afghanistan, are valleys wliieh, witli 
their surrounding hills, form the homes of 
numerous tribes of various origin, and speak- 
ing diferent languages. Eight in the nortli 
in the Hindu-lcush and the Avosterii Himalayas 
live the Datads and Kafirs, whose language 
belongs to the Aryan farnilv ; in the west 
are found the Tajiks whose clialoet is l\'rsiaii, 
while the laird to the nmtli of the Tajiks 



A Dumni Nobleman 


is inhabited by Turki-speaking nomads. The 
people living in the east of the jpountry are 
called Afgh^sor Pathans, while in the south 
are the sturdy Baluchis and the Dravidian- 
speaking Bi’^hui clan. 

It should be made clear at the outset, 
that Afghanistan in earlier times did not 


include all the territories comprised in thi* 
Afghanistan of to-day. Afghankfan originally 
meant merely ‘the land of the Afghans,' a 
niore limited area than at present, and 
included within its limits some districts now 
independent and some subject to British rule. 
The country was then but a conglomeration 
of various districts ; thm’e w'as no political 
unity in the real sense of the term, and its 
component parts wore not bound together ])y 
any identity of race or language. It was 
only in the middle of the 18th century, 
wdien the Afglians establislied tln'msnlves as 
an independent nation under a king chosen 
fi’om their own people, that the eountry was 
w(‘lded into political unity and came to lx* 
known politically by its present appcllation- 
Afohanistan. 

There was a time wlion tlu' smoke of 
V(‘die saerifiees rose to tin' sky on thi‘ banks 
of the (lomal, and tin? 'rakht-i-Siilainian 
range ('choeel to the' \'edie hymns ciianted 
by the Hishis, The Aryans of the Eig-Veda 
inliabited a terjitory which included i)ortions 
of S. E. Afglianistan (Eoh), tli(‘ N.-W. 
Fronti(?r Province, and the Panjab."* In tiu' 
4th century H. C. wliem Aloxauder tin' (ireat. 
invaded jjuiia, Aryan civilization was 
flourishing in Afglianistan, Seistan and 
Baluchistan. Aft(>r his death tlie Maiirya 
Empire of Alagadha readied iij) to Hc'rat. 
Many centuries later saw the establishment 
of the Turki-Shahi’ kingdom at Kabul proper,, 
Avhei-e Hindu {or Buddhist) kings ruled, w'hile 
tlie Hindu-Shahi dynasty had the tinvn of 
Und or Ohind, on the uiiper Indus above 
Attock, as their head-quarters. These Shahi 
kings wei’c probably descended from the 
Kuslian Emperor Kanisiika. Muslim historians 
tell ns that in the 10th century A.l). many of 
the people of Afghanistan were Zoroastrian 
(tire-worshippers), Buddhist or heatlien hi 
their beliefs.T Jn the plains of Jalalabad and 
Peshawar and in tlie vicinity of Kabul can 
stiU be found traces of Buddhist biiildings. 
“At Bamiyau nestled beneath the ‘snowy 

* Epson’s Anmnt Jmlia, pp. H9-40. 
fEm^chypaedmoflfik^^^ 
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iiiountains’ of the Hmdu-kush, . . . still exist in 
(letiance of the ravages of time and of man 
the rock-cut grottoes and shrines with their 
iar-fanied colossal images of Buddha.”* 



A Tajik in suminer dross 

During tlie Hindu and Hiuldhist figes the 
present \Kabur river bore the name of 
ivubha* ; the ‘Kiinun’ valley was liiiowu as 


Ij. N. Ohoshai’s Aimmt Indmu CuUurf m 
-mhanistan ((rreator India Bpeiety Bulletin No. o), 

il'- 21. 


‘Knimii’, while the ‘Gomal’ river was ‘Opmati^ 
and the modern J\"shawar was ‘Gandhar^ etc. 
Even to this day we find the echoes of Yedic 
names in th(‘ noinenclature of certain places 



A Hindki in winter ix)i>es 


in Afghan ishin and tlie N.-W. Fi’ontier 
Ih-ovince. 

The first „Anention of the Afghans in 
written history is found in the Tarikhri-^ 
(composed in tlie 11th contuiy by 
al-Utbi, secretary to Mahinud of Glmzni), and 
an almost contemiwrary mention in al-Biruni; 


a52 
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Prior to the llth ceatury the Afghans were 
au obscure and savage mountain race. The 
Turicish rulers of Ohazui had to wage 
occasional wars against these people, who 
were then found occiupying the Sulaiman 
mountains (1023). Later they embraced Islam, 
but the new creed failed to bring about any 
moral transformation in their character and 



An Afghan warrior 


speech, their tribal organization and their 
profession of brigandage remaining unchanged. 
It was probably in the 15th century that the 
Afghans, after long wanderings from their 
original home, settled about Kabul. 

There is a good deal of controversy over 
the origin t)f the name Afghan, and the 
descent of the Afghan people. The races 
inhabiti ug Afglmnistan — though considerable 
intermixture has taken place — niay be classed 
under the following heads :—“l. Afghans, 
2. Persians, 3. Turkish and MongoMan, 4. 
Aryans of the Hindu-kush. The theory 
established by Longwortli Dames that the 
Afghan race belongs in the main to the 


Turko-hanimi type is now generally aocepted:^ 
But the Afghans believe themsECives to be 
the children of Israel Israel). BnrneH 

records that in reply to his enquiries regard- 
ing the descent of the Afghans from the 
Jews, Dost Muhammad, then the Amir of 
Kabul, said,— ‘Why, we marry a brotlier’s 
wife, and give a daughter no inheritance 
are we not, therefore, of the children of 
Israel ?’t 

KXTHXSIOV OF 1’HK AFGHAN POWER OVER HiNDlJSTAN' 

Amir Sahuk-tegin (a Turk), the second 
sovereign of the Ghaznavi dynasty, was the 
fii’st Muslim king to enlist Afghans 
as soldiers. His son, the famous conqueror 
Mahmud, had also an Afghan contingent in 
his army when he invaded Tukharistan. 
Tliis is the hrst mention of the Afghans—then 
an obscure mountain race — in written history. 
They were in no higher condition two cen- 
turies later when the Gbori power r se to 
eminence. When Muhammad Ghori defeated 
Rai Pithora, the Chauhan ruler of Ajmir 
and Delhi, in the held of Tarain (1192), there 
were Afghans fighting on both sides, and 
this fact probably indicates that the Afghan 
people had not yet been completely converted 
to Islam. 

The history of India during the next 
two centuries makes little or no mention of 
highly placed Afghans, and we only find one 
or tw^o mrdm's of this race enjoying fiefs 
in Bihar or in the Deccan. With the rise 
to power of the Slave Kings at Delhi, many 
Afglians began to join the Indian army. 
Minhaj-i Siraj’.s Tahaqat-i-Xasiri records that 
Sultan Balban employed 3,000 brave Afghan- 
(1260), in putting down the wild predati/: ;, 
Mew^atis, who infested the neighbourhood o. 
Delhi, in the direction of modem Alwar. 
At the time of Taimui’’s Invasion of India 
(1399), the Afghans ™ with the exception of a 
few^ soldiers of fortune— still lived as a race 
of hill-robbers. The shock of Tairaur's 
invasion shattered the fabric of the Delhi 
monarchy. This was an opportunity for the 
Afghans, and one of their leaders— Daulat 
Khan Lodi, the governor of the Doab — quickly 
gained power and fame for his race. In the 
15th centui-y many of the Lodis are seen 
holding important posts. Daulat Khan 
himself rose to be one of the most important 


Enoycl^paedia of Islam, p. 149. 
t Cabool by Lt. Col. Sir Alex. Burries (2nd ed., 
1843), P. 142. 
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personages in tiie empire and at one 
time occupied Delhi in opposition to Khizr 
Khan. Dnder the succeeding king^^ of the 
Sayyid dynasty of Delhi another Lodi, 
named Sultan Shahr ato Islam Shah, rose 
to power. His nephew Bahlol began his 
career as the faiij(kir of the Panjab* and 
jfinaUy in 1450 wrested the throne of Delhi 
from the last of the feeble Sayyid kings. 
He was the first Pathan king of Delhi, and 
the annexation of the kingdom of Jaiinpur 
which he effected was considei’ed by the 
Afghans as their first great achievement. 
To induce the Afghans of Rob to settle in 
Indhi, Bahlol not only gave them lavish 
cash bounties, but also distributed jagim 
among them freely. This caused the settle- 
ment in Hindustan of many Afghan 
families, rix,, the Lodis in the Panjab, Delhi 
and its vicinity ; tlie Farinulis in Oudh and 
Bahraich, the Lnhauis in (Ihazipur and 
South Biliar, the Sarwanis in Cawnpui*, and 
the Surs in the Shahabad district of Bihar. 

Bahlol was succeeded by his son Sikandar 
'—a fierce bigot, altliough popular among 
his nobles (1489). It was during his reign 
that ‘small means enabled their possessor to 
live confortahly.’ His successor, iSultan 
Ibrahim, who was cruel and vindictive, 
failed to conciliate his Afghan nobles, with the 
result that lie had frequent conflicts with them 
(1517). The Afghan nobles began to concert 
measures for subverting tlieir sovereign, and 
Daulat Khan, the governor of the Panjab, 
invoked the aid of Bahai*, the king of Kabul, 
against Ibrahim. The wealth of ind fired 
the imagination of Babai*. Cradled in war 
as he was, it tempted his adventurous spirit 
The rival armies, Turk and Pathan, met in 
the plain of Panipat (Apr., 1526), where the 
prize of India has so often been decided. 
Babar had the advantage of a park of artillery 
— a weapon of wai* then unknowm in 
Northern India— which made him victorious at 
the cost of Ibrahim’s throne and life. The 
Afghan sardars^ wiio had been instrumental 
in inviting Babar to India, had never thought 
iliat, unlike Taimur, he would choose to 
settle in Hindustan and establish a dynasty 
')f his, own, and they thus naturally became 
itpprehensive of their future when he made 
Delhi his capital. Plots were hatched and 
fhey succeeded in Humayun’S ' reign in 
driving out the Mughals, and another Afghan 
dynasty sprang up under iKe brilliant leader- 
of Sher Shah Sur, Unfortunately, Sher 
Bhiih left no worthy successor behind him, 


and only ten years after his death hisS 
dynasty was swept away and the Mughals 
came back to occupy the throne of Delhi 
for centuries. 



An armed Durrani "Villager 


After the extinction of Pathan rule in 
Hindustan, the turbulence of the warlike 
Afghans increased in the N.-W. Frontier. 
The Emperor Akbar made the fii-st serious 
attempt-^although with little or no success— 
to suppress their lawlessness, with the result 
that Rajah Birbal was cut off in a Swat 
defile (1586). In fact, the Mughal Govern- 
ment sadly realized that, to maintain peace 
and order in that hilly region and to keep the 
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ro^ui Ibdrtwoon India and Kat)ml open, bribery 
a ^ better and cheaper instrument than 
cciKrcion. The depredations of the liillinen-— 
Afridis, 8hin waris, Tnsn^sais and Khatatrs— 
were, therefore, overlooked and their 
ri^ht to levy t^dl oil the traffic and 
I traders between India and Kabul 

practically admitted. But even liberal 
i L politiear pensions failed to buy their 

obedience, ThuSv we hear of the 
\ risings of the ^usufzais of Peshawar 

and the Afridis of the Khaibar, the 

I long-drawn fights that ensued, and 

the ignominious defeats which the 



, Yiisufzai 


Mughal commanders had sometimes to bear. 


In the 18th century' the ' Mugliiu 
power grew very feeble ; Delhi could hardl\ 
maintain its control over Kabul, and Slack- 
ness in administration became everywheiv' 
manifest. At this psychological raomeni 
Nadir 8hafi, the warrior^ing of Persia, 
struck the bibw. He recovered! Kandahai' 
and took Kabul. With the whole of 
Afghanistan in his hands* as a convenient 
starting-point, lie invaded India (1739) and 
the Delhi King Muhamimad 8haJi. made peac(^ 
with the victor by relinq.uishing his rights 
to all parts of Afghanistan. 

Nadir Shah pursued a policy of con- 
ciliation towards the Afghan tribes in 
general, and specially favoured the Abdalis 
and their young chief Ahmad Shah, who 
belonged to tlie Saddozai section of that 
clan. When Nadir was assassinated by th<v 
Persians and Khizil-baslies (1747), Ahmad 
Shah was chosen by tlie Afghan chiefs as 
their leader and seated on the throne of 
Nadir. He made Kandahai* his capital 
and took the titie of Durr-'i-Jhmwi (Pearl 
of the Age), and his tribe -the Abdalis~lla^ c• 
since then been known as Durranis. 

Tlve break-up' of the Mughal empire- in 
the 18th century, combined witli the invasions 
of Nadir and Ahmad Shah, gave a further 
stimulus to Afghan settlement in the Prange^> 
valley, some of their adventurers rose to 
great power, such as the Ruhela chief 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan and the Bangash Nawab>^ 
of Farrukhabad. 

Ahmad Shah extended hiS' sway fan beyond 
the Indus and subjugated the greater part nf 
the Fanjab. Ho invaded India several 
and occupied Delhi more than once. The 
crushing defeat which lie inflicted on th»' 
Marathas on the historic field of Panipat in 
1761 was a turning-point in Indian history. 

Thus it will be seen that the Af|ghan> 
never succeeded in establishing an indepeiv 
dent rule in their own country until tin 
middle of the 18tli centuiy, and tliey 
remained always subject to some powerful 
ruler of the day: the Turks, the Timuris, the 
Mughal Emperors of India, or the Safawi 
kings of Persia. It was al>out 1750> that their 
political supremacy at home was assured and 
they became a mling race dominating n 
large population, and then the name of 
Afohanistan Avas extended to* the whole 
country. 

Literatubk 

Fushtu or Afghani is the language of tin 
Afghans. The existing literature in Pushtu 
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iate from file lOtli century and, though we 
nu^et with a few important works in prose,-— 

< specially histories, this literature is mainly 
paotical Khush-hal Khan, a Khatak chief, 
is perhaps the greatest poet of Afghanistan, 
though the Afghans themselves consider 
Al)clur-Rahman to be their best verse-maker. 
In his struggle- against Aurangzib, Khush-hal 
Khan was betrayed into the hands of th(‘ 
4‘nemy by his own son, but even as a captive 
the independent poet could still sing : — 

I am he who lias sorely woundcxl Aumng’s heart. 
Kliai bar’s pass liave 1 made to the Miighals their 

dearest pimhase. 

In rvery spot have they paid taxes to the Pathaiis. 

JMt iMt 

Of liis armies destioyod what account is tlieiv V 
Tlie tro*asnre8 of Hindustan have been scattered 

bofoi’e us. 

Swallowed by the mountains lias been his nuldy 

f?old. 

But Ihishtu literature seems, on the whole, 
to ho no better than an artificial iniitatiou 
rtf Persian models. Real ]ioetic merit is to 
1)0 mot with in the popular poetry of th(‘ 
land, most of which was composed in the 
<(nirs(? of th(‘ 10th century. No heroic 
ballads describing tlie great migrations and 
conquests of the Afghan race, except one 
rfdating to Ahmad Shall, are therefon* forth- 
coming, 

Though dovoid of any literaiy merit, 
religious writings, both in ])r<)so and in 
verso, are luimorons in Pushtu. 


Aimmvswanck ; Mannkks ano (’ustoms ; 

('H\r?ACTKR 


'the Afghans are a, tall and woll-fmilt 
"race, tdten fair in eomploxion, with tlowing 
beards — black or brown — and highly aquiline 
features. 

Afghauistan is not a plain ; it is divided 
into small valleys, and each valley is the, 
habitation of a particular tribe. Quanelsoim-. 
intriguing and distrustful as the Afghans are, 
flioy are perpetually torn by the feud of 
'dan against elan and often of family against 
iamily. There is the vendetta, or law of 
retaliation, imiong them, and almost ahvays an 
nicient feud exists between neighbouring 
• illages. This constant occuiTcmce of 
strangements and affrays and each tribe’s 
dving in isolation from others hinder the 


Pot selections from Khush-hal Khan’s poems, 
'';*e Klphinstono’s Cauhul pp. 195-97 and Raverty's 
from the Poetry of the Afghnna. See also 
“hfldiilph's Afghan Poetry hi the 17fh (^entiny. 


formation of any enduring confederacy of 
tribes. It is said that a fanaous saint among 
the Yusufzais left his tribe a blessing and a 
curse ‘That they should always be free, but 
that they should never bo united,’ * 



Turbulent and unsubmissive to law or 
discipline, the Afghans aye always boastful of 
their lineage, their independence and their 
proweBS, and each man looks upon himself as 
•the equ^ of any other Afghan. Every large 


* Elphinstone. p. 
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tribe has its nominal chief, who happens to 
be the bead of a particular family (the Akati^ 
kMl) vested with the hereditary right of 
providing such a chief. But in practice the 
chief has but little power, as in every 
business he is bound to consult and follow 
the decision of the headmen of the different 
sections of the tribe. 

Speaking of their social organization and 
character the historian of Aurangzib justly 
remarks : 



“Weak as the Afglians are for emdmtinf 
distant or long oampaiffus on a large or organized 
scale, they are weaker still in diplomacy and. 
internal aaministration. An ambitious nian^ among 
them gamers together a number of families md 
makes himself chief for the time being; anouier 
man does the same thing, and, if more successful 
in rapine, supplants the former. These ever- 
forming ever-dissolving groups of families aio the 
only effective forces of an Afghan clan for offence 
or defence ; the nominal chieftain merely govern^ 
on the suireranco of his followers. This lack of 
a common head makes it impossible for an Afgh^ 
cilan to enter into any treaty obligation for the 
whole body, even if they knew the sacremiess 
of plighted word,— -for they have no machinery 
for ensuring respect for such undertakings from, 
all their mernbeis. The family and not the dan is 
the time unit of Afghan society. - 

“The plains of Peshawar and the naiTow valleys- 
embosomed among the rugged hills, yielded too- 
scanty a sustenance for their fast-growing numlx?rs ; 
and the peat'eful gains of iigricuiture were too iioor 
and slow a reward in comparison with the plunder 
of their more industrious neighbours and of the- 
rich ti-eadens passing within easy I'each of them - 
Eveiy year thi.s prolific race multiplied, and the 
giwing ixvpulation. ‘mon.', numerous than ants 
or locusts’, and ignoiant or contemptuous of i»eace- 
fill industries, pined for some oiith.*t for theit‘ 
martial instincts. A le^idcr sinang up, pretending 
sanctity or princely des('ent, organized a band of 
young men by feeding them for some time at his^ 
own cost, and then swooped down upon the Helds- 
of rival (^lans or tlio imperial teri’itor.y belc^w, and 
recovered his expenses and rewarded his retainers- 
by plunder. The gang held together so long as 
the stream of booty did not fail : but when it laii 
dry, or the least ine«iuality in its division was 
suspectc*d, these natural demo(‘rats turned their 
arms against one another, and the leagiu' broke- 
up. But the dissolution of a powerful band in this 
way gave no enduring peace to the plains.’”" 

While they profess to be Musalinans, the 
Afghans in many respects do not follo’vv the 
injunctions of the Qtiran. They do not 
hesitate to practise usury, nor do they scruple 
to wage war against co-religionists. The 
idea of tribal organization very imperfectly 
influences their national characteristic of 
individualism. 


“Ill all their liistoiy they have failed to 
establish any large and compact State, or even 
jmy enduring cronfedeiaey of tribes. The promise 
of a cai'eer , of plunder has held together these 
bom warriors for a time, but they have always 
separated on the death of the sucjc‘es.sful leader. 
The Afghans liave never sent any large military 
foixje outside except as the mercenaries of some 
great oonquerori and in their homes they have 
imited only under the stress of a common danger, 
such as an invasion of their entire CKiuntiy. They 
liave never formed a nation, but always clans. 
Within the clans even, the strict discipline of the 
B^put tidbal system is wanting. The Rathor or 
Sisodia obeys his chieftain as a demi-^od. . . But 
the Yusufzai or Afridi follows his chieftain only 
>vhile it is his intere.st or pleasure to do so. 


But the Afghans are not without good 
qualities. They are as democratic as the 
Arabs, and frank and attable—especially when 
they have any object to gain. The.se valianfe: 
and hardy men are born warriors, but though 
audacious in attack, they are easily discour- 
aged by failure. Inured to bloodshed fromi 
childhood, the battle field is but a play-ground 
in their eyes, death has no terror for them,, 
and highway robbery is their hereditary 
profession. They combine the cunning ofl 


* Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib, ii i. 217-18, 

220 - 21 , 
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the Iranis , the boldnesB of the 

'rnranis (Cehfiral- ■ ‘ 



siibmissiou is an impossibilty'. This is • best'* 
illustrated by the adage still curreiit amoug 
the Afghans that ‘A snake, a Shinwari, andJ 
a scorpion, have never a heart to tanie.’ 
He may bend his bead for the moment! 
before an irresistible foe, but would raise it 
again at the first opportunity. 

The notion of equality and an unquench- 
able love of freedom characterize the Afghan 
race. They have never in the past submitteds- 
to a despotic government but alwayt. 
succeeded in mainbiining their natural righ 
An Afghan told Mr. Elphinstone : — 'AVe me 
content with discord ; we are content with- 
alarms ; we are content with blood ; but. 
we never will be content with a master.’* 


Oliilzai Afghan 

Faimti(*s as the Afghans are, they are 
passionately vindictive and lack the uiagnain- 
inity to pardon any one wdio has oflended 
them. There is a current saying ainong the 
people in the X.-W. Frontier Province that 
a man may perhaps save his life from the 

attack of a venomous snake or a mmt ele- 

phant, but cannot escape the vengeance of 
a Pathan. History bears frequent testimony 
to their boldness and bravery, as well as 

their ti’eachery and brutality. Unlike the Rajput 
or the Sikh, an Afghan warrior never 

fights with blind fury ; he is an 
the art of exhibiting a , pretended flight m 
defend himself. But he is not a coward. 
British military officers say that if 
a tight hole (in a campaign) the Sikh 

is sure to put his head into it and the 

Pathan to get out of it ! 

To defeat them in battle may 
difficult for a foreign power, but to gain their 



Sluuw^aris 

The Afghans have contiibuted nothing 
to the store of Islamic knowledge. They 
lack the high qualities specially characteristic 
of the Arabs, the Persians and the Turks, 
though they have some manly virtues of 
their own. 


*Dorn’s Hptfonj of the AfyhntUy Prefaioe, vl 


Mount Etna’s Rivers Of Molten Lava 

One of Mt Ktna's worst eruptions began in tlu‘ 
1ii\st W(^>k in Novemlier, sending down rivers of 
fuming. semi-li(inid vplciinic matter that left several 
thriving Sicilian cities virtually buried. It is 
now sondingv a stream of fieiy liquid toward 
tjiarre, a city of 25,000. These molten rivers 


'riiey are also cutting off' th<‘ water supplj' from 
these cities. Slowly but inexombly tlie lava 
advances. One house after anotlier yields to its 
terrific thrust. The air in the town [of Mascali] is 
as hot as a furnace. Where Mascali, a city of 
10,000 people, flourished yesteiday, there is to-day 
a molten waste. Only a few heaps of charred 
wreckage remain. High up on the slope the 



Mount Etna’s lava engulfing a hoiis(‘ Mount E(na\s lava flow 

are cutting communications, isolating the whole eemetiMy, untouched, its marble foml>stones showing 
zone from the outside world, and snapping power white through the (Mndcr-ladeii air, seems to be 
lines, plunging the entire region in darkness, mourning tin? deatli that lias overtaken tlio city 






ULEAKINOS 




below. The belfry of Miiscali a rmiiii church was 
the last ^ of fim 

lust before it diSapjS^ftred it rocked with the lava’s 
mighty force, and its bells rang out mournfully, 
tolling without a Ml-man a deatli^^knell for this 
Sicilian towm 

{The TJterarff DiffeM) 


Campers’ Kit Holds Chairs an4 Serves as 
table 

But slightly larger tlian an oi'dinary Suit-case, 
a kit for autojcam^rs and other travellers contains 
folding, chairs besides a complete outfit of utensils. 
The kit itself, when emptied and opened up, 
serves as a. table which provides comfoi-table 
a<"commodation for four persons. 



‘(/amp kit Holds ('hair and SeiwOvS as Table’ 

Bridge to Link Two Nations 


United States and Canada will be linked by 
the i|20,000,0(M) Ambassador bridge lietweeii 
Detniit Mich., and Sandwich, Ont,^ which is 
scheduled for completion by July 1, 1029. Work 
on the structure, which will have a main span of 
1,850 feet betw^een. the two chief towers will be 
longer than any bridge yet built. 

The bridge proper will be 7,400 feet long, 
and the distance from entrance to exit slightly 
less tlian two miles. For a short space in the 
centre, the clearance is 152 feet, so that vessels 
with stacks or masts twenty feet higher than those 
now exiramonly in use on the lakes, and sixty 
feet higher than those on freighters, can pass 
under. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the liridge can 
be gained from the quantities of materials required. 
These included 24,000 tons of struc^ral steel 
.‘md cable wire, 25,000 cubic yards of conoi’ete 
masonry, 40,000 barrels of cement, 60.000 square 
yards of roadway pavement and 8,000 square 
yards of side- walk pavement. To protect the 
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suspension {cables from the we>athei\ they aiv 
being covered with a film of sptHJial material, 
coat(^ with zinc and several applic^atio ns of paint, 
and are then wiapped with a layer of soft win?. 

( Popular 


Women Of The Air 



Miss l Aum Bk>mwell. killed while Stunting’ 



Frauleia Thea Kaschlie Ojie of 
Germany’s foi’emost Pilot.s 




Miss %i^eno Tvil)e— the Japanese Air-woman 
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ind American, but were quickly followed by 
(iermau and English women. Elfride Riolte. 
iji<‘ only womaii inembei’ of the German flying 
(‘orps before the war, became a Zeppelin pilot, 
Mrs. Maurice Hewlett was the first woman to 
obtain a pilot’s licence from the Royal Aero Club 
of Great Britain. A woman had a hand in 
building the first practical flying machine, for 
Miss Katherine Wright assi.'^ted and advised lie;* 
two famous brothers in their work, and later flow 
\\'itli them as a passenger, though she newer took 
up piloting. A Frenchman was the first to lly across 
tlio English (diannel. But an American woman won 
iliat honor for tier sex. Harriet Qnimby’s flight 
tioin England to France, in 1912, was the mfirvoi 
of the year. Her career as a flyer was short, 
covering barely a year, but before her detith. in 
;vu acicident following lici’ return to America, she 
bf'came the world’s best-known woman ilyer. 


Another famous woman flyer of tlioso days, who 
retired, wms Miss Bernctta Milieiv probaW the 
only woman tiver detailed to demonstrate a |)lane 
before Governmont officials, and one of the 
first, to make, a moonlight tlight. Uiiiuue in the 
list c)f femimtne aviators is Miss Lilian Todd. 
beUeved to be the only w'oinan who ever inveaU^d 
an air-plane. The phiiie nciver flew, because a 
satisfactory engine could not be fourrl. ,Th(' 
series of transatlantic and trauspacific flights 
and attempted fiights during i!u* last; two sutn- 
iners, while they claimed a toll ol’ sevt'ra.1 women's 
lives, turned other women to aviiitiou. just as 
they brought a rush of hoys soi‘kiivg to ioarii to 
fly. Nearly every aviation s-diool in the counti-y 
began teacdiing girl stiidonts. I oaib* a uiimber 
have graduated. 

\ I hit ■ Mv<‘h 'I n 'u‘s) 


The Garden Creeper 

Bv SAMYUKTA DEVI 


( lb ) 

M LKTT foil in love with Darjeeling almost 
at first sight. She did not want to stay at 
liome for a single moment, but ivaiited to 
run about all the time, so full of energy had 
she become. AVliile in Calcutta, it was a 
painful effort to get out of bed at all in the 
morning. She liked to sleep late, but owing 
to tier long residence in tlie boarding house 
slie liad to get up very early. But whenever 
she came home for the vacations, she in- 
dulged in this luxury of hers, and would 
never get up, until her grandmother had 
called her a dozen times. She did not like 
tlie idea of leaving lier morning dreanis un- 
finished. 

But Darjeeling changed all these. it was 
tiTribly cold and she had to use four bknkots, 
^till she would not sleep late. The sun 
'sjuang up suddenly from behind a high peak, 
and lighted up the pine forests and streained 
through the window panes of Mukti's room. 
Mukti woke up and gazed awe-struck at the 
sleeping cloud fairies on their beds of the 
inirple rocks and the fully awakened piiu' 
iorests taking off the white si^arf of clouds 
j^’om their heads. She could stay no longer in 
hed, hut got up wrapping herself in two 
hlankets. 

After that, she would not wait for the 
46—10 


sun to wake her up. Even wlien the town, 
the fore.sts and the mountains slept, shrouded 
ill their garments of fleecy white, she would 
get up, dress herself and (ome out with 
a gold embroidered red shawl, round her 
shoulders. Old white-headed Kanciianjauglia 
would feel ashamed to be beaten by a slip 
of a girl, and would take off thc^ veil of clouds 
from iiis face. Then the otiier peaks would 
gradually disclose themselves and let Mukti 
gaze at the sleeping cloud children that clung 
to their necks, as if to a mother’s breast. 
As the light touclied tlveni, they too woke up, 
and discarding all drowsiness, mounted 
higher and biglier up, till tliey disappeared 
from sight. Old Kanchaiijangha would blush 
rosy red at the first touch of light, like a 
young bride at the touch of her beloved. He 
disguised liimself iu robes of various gorg(?ous 
hues, so that spectators might forget his ag(\ 
and take him to be youthful again. 

Mukti did not want to enjoy all’ these 
wonders alone. She wanted to share them 
with some one. But if slie wont to call her 
grandinotber, the old lady would flare up at 
once, “What nonsense, my dear !” she would 
exclaim. “1 don’t like such sentimentalism. 
What’s the use of standing shivering in that 
piercing cold wind, gazing like a fool at tli(‘ 
mountains? T am too old, T cannot go out 
now.” So Mukti had to leave her alone, and 
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try her fath'ir next. She knew very well, 
that lie would rather stay in his warm bed. 
But one must suffer a bit of inconvenience 
for the sake of enjoying beautiful scenery. 

She knew that if she called, Shiveswar 
would never refuse to get up. Though a 
reformer of the extrenust school, he had not 
(>eeu able to remove a picture, porti‘aying 
some goddess or other, which Mukti had 
hung up in his office room. He had forbidden 
his wife to paint her feet red with lac, but 
he could not forbid his daughter and he had 
even gone so far as to purchase a pair of 
ear-rings for his daughter, though he regarded 
all ornaments as signs of barbarism. So in 
a matter which did not touch his convictions 
at all, it was apparent that he would never 
refuse to humour his daughter. 

Mukti would enter his bed-room and 
stroke his forehead saying, “Father, be quick, 
or you will miss the glorious sunrise and 
the wonderful play of colours on the 
Kancbanjangha.” 

Shiveswar would get up in a hurry, and 
putting on a thick dressing gown, would 
accompany his daughter to the verandah. 

One day Mukti took a fancy to the 
Bloomfield Tea Estate and w^anted to visit it. 
She went to her father with her request, who 
at once agi’ced to accompany her, Mukti 
went off gladly and began to make preparations 
for to-morrows excursion. Among other 
things, she packed a very good lunch basket, 
to take along with themselves. 

Mukti could hardly sleep for excitement 
and slie got up while it was still dark. She 
went and woke up Shiveswar too. Shiveswar 
had been feeling rather unwell for the last 
few da>\s, and one of his legs ached, making 
him very uncomfortable. So when Mukti 
called him, he put out his head from beneath 
his blankets, with the intention of telling her 
that he was too unwell to go. He found 
Mukti standing by his bedside, completely 
dressed for going out. She had a gray silk 
mri on .and had put on an overcoat to keep 
out the cold. She had her lunch basket in 
her hand too. Shiveswar bad not the heart 
to spoil all her preparation. So he got up 
painfully from his bed saying, “All right 
darling, I shall be ready within five minutes.” 

When at last they set out, they found 
themselves the sole occupants of the road 
The mountain peaks could be dimly seen, 
raising their black heads above the sea of 
wMte mist that stretched all around them. 
As they neared the path that ran winding 


down to Bloomfield, it began to clear ui). 
The path was bordered by a dense jungle of 
undergrowth, among which beautiful ferns 
could be discerned. Their glowing colours, 
golden, silver and green, their leaves of 
various shapes so enchanted Mukti, that she 
ran along in front collecting them and left 
her father far behind Shiveswar walked as 
fast as he could, because he did not want to 
let Mukti go alone, but he was no match foi‘ 
his daughter. 

Mukti ’s face had become red with exertion, 
and she was getting quite out of breath. She 
had collected a load of ferns by that time 
and said, “Father, we have come downhill 
quite a good bit. Don’t you see the toii 
gardens and the coolies’ houses quite clearly ? 
Let’s sit down here and have something. 
Then we shall t y to climb up again.” 

Shiveswar flung himself down on the 

grass, saying, “J am ready enough to sit 
down, but it is doubtful whether 1 shall b(^ 
able to got up again. I am feeling extremely 
unwell and the pain in my leg has increased 
a good deal. A rickshaw or dandi wouUl 
have been a great help.” 

Mukti felt her heart sinking at her 

father’s words. Not a single being was in 
sight who could help them. The sky hail 
clouded over, and threatened a shower every 
minute. She did not know what to do. She 
forgot all about her own hunger and fatigue. 

She thought for some minutes, then said, 
“Father, you sit and rest here for a bit, I 

shall walk up to the main road and see if 1 

can get anyone to help us. 1 may secure a 
rickshaw possibly.” 

Shiveswar did not like it much. “Where 
will you go alone?” he asked. “Let me rest 
some time, then I shall try to walk up slowly.” 

“No, father,” said Mukti, determined now. 
“The rain may come down any moment. It 
won’t do to sit idle.” 

She began to climb up, not waiting for 
her father’s reply. The way seemed to have 
increased tenfold, since she came down. One 
could hardly run uphill, still she walked as 
fast as she could. After more than an hour 
she reached the Cart Road and sat down on 
a stone to recover her breath. Having rested, 
she got up and walked towards the town in 
search of help. 

Fortunately for her, she did not have to 
go fair. At a bend of the road, she found a 
certain young man sitting by the side of a 
mountain stream, collecting pebbles. Some 
he thrust within his pocket, others, wliich 
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to charm his eyes, ho flung into the 
4ream. As Mukti came face to face with 
him, she found that he was no other than 
Dhiren. 

While living amongst one's own society 
,n(] one’s own folks, it* is customa^ for 
Dt'ople to neglect half acquaintances. Months 
)‘jss without once speaking to them or taking 
any ’notice of them. But it is otherwise m 
a strange place. There among a host of 
strangers, even^a person whoso face alone is 
familiar, appears as a very great friend indeed. 
Ho is the sole representative of one s owni 
circle of acquaintances and one* is eager to 
wc‘lcome him as a friend. 


]\rukti was in great need of a helper. 
She knew Dhiren slightly and had spoken 
to him before. So she felt immensely thank- 
ful at his sight and called out, Dhiren 
Ikibii, will you kindly come with me for a 
hit ? My father has become very unwel , 
and is resting down there. He cannot walk 
and I want help to fetch him up.” 


Dhiren turned round with a start and 
gazed at the beautiful apparition. She 
appeared as a cloud maiden, in her snow 
white coat, with rain drops glistening on her 
dark hair and looking with dark troubled 
eyes at him. Men, in their first youth, are 
over-ready to play the gallant rescuer to 
i)oauty in distress. Moreover, Dhiren knew 
M ukti, and had already felt her charm. So 
ia> jumped up at once, saying. Certainly. 
Lot’s go. Where is he V” 


Mukti sighed with relief. She felt as if 
!dl her troubles had been lifted off her 
siionlders by this good and kind young man. 
So she began to narrate the hiskiry of their 
^idventure, quite forgetting that Dhiren was 
fi comparative stranger. At last when they 
Joached Shiveswar the sky had cleared up 
and a hot sun was blazing. 

Shiveswar had been feeling rather anxious 
about Mukti. He too felt relieved at her 
reappearance with Dhiren. ^Hallo, ' he said 
cordially, “whence did Mukti collect ^ 
Did not I see you the other day in Calcutta 
at her birthday party ?” 

“Yes sir,” said Dhiren, smiling shyly, f 
arrived here, only the day before yesterday. 
1 met Miss Gan^i on the road. She said 
yon were feeling very unwell.” Shiveswar 
always felt ashamed of owning to any kind 
el weakness and he did not like to take any 
kind of help from others. But he liked the 


boy and his shy manners. So he agreed t<^ 
receive his lielp witliout much fuss. 

Mukti had left the luneli basket open, in 
lier hurry. Tt had been lying by the side of 
Shiveswar ever since. Dliiren looked at it 
and said, “You don’t seem to have tiiken any- 
thing, since the morning. Please have some- 
thing now, then wo sliall try to reach the 
Cart Road. There’s no hurry. ' 

“Did you have your breakfast V " Sliivesw'ar 
asked. 

“Oh yes,” said Dhiren, “f had <i cup of 
tea, and an egg early in tlm morning.' 

“A heavy breakfast, indeed!'’ laughed 
’Mukti. “You must join us, please.” 

Mukti arranged the breakfast on aliuniniuin 
dishes and handed them to the men. As 
there were only two plates, she arranged her 
own food on a piece of iiews|>aper. Dhiren 
felt highly embarrassed at tliis, but he did not 
know how to express his objection. Mukti 
ate ou with liearty appetite and made the 
other two hurry up and follow her example. 
After they had finished, Dhiren got up 
and said, “Now "we must sec, sir, to taking 
yon up. Do you think you could w^alk, very 
slowly, if I helped you V” 

Shiveswar was not very confident, but ho 
could not help trying. Dhiren took hioi by 
one arm, directing Mukti to take the othei . 

They started. Shiveswar did very little 
in the way of walking and Mukti did still 
loss, in tiie way of assisting him. Dhiren had 
almost to cany him up. Shiveswar was no 
light load, it taxed eveiy ounce of Dhiren s 
strength to pull him along. Lest tiny should 
know it, ho w'ent on talking, so as to take 
away their attention from his exertions. 

They reached the main road at last, and 
Dhiren went and secured a rickshaw from 
the railway station. ^ i 

When they reached home at last, it 
had already sti'uck twelve. Mokshada 
flew into a terrible rage, when this 
Me of adventure was related to her. 
She did not even speak to or welcome Dhiren, 
so angry she was. Seeing that Dhiren was 
trying to escape unobserved, Mukti ran to 
him, trying to excuse her grandmothei. 
“It is terribly late, isn’t it sh(' said- 
“But I hope, you will forgive us. J won t 
detain you any longer now. But promise 

to come to-mon‘ow.” , 

“Yes, yes,” said Shiveswar, be sure to 
come. You are a very fine chap, and 1 
should like to see more of you. 
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Miikti liiid got up early, that day. But 
seeing iiotliing but fog, all around her, she* 
wont back to bed, since it was useless to 
go out when there was no liglit, and the 
jnountains were completely shrouded in mist. 

But early rising had become a liabit now, 
and after waiting impatiently some time for the 
sun to rise, she sat up again. 8he felt no 
ijudination for sleep and less for sitting idl.y 
on the bed. vSo wrapping licivself well up in 
a shawl, she went out. iSlie found that 
though there was no liglit, y('t the morning 
was far advanced. Her fatluw had finished 
his tea and was busy wdth his corres))ondence. 
Hei’ grandmother was trying to make 
the new Pahari cook understand how a 
certain vegetable dish \vas prepared. The 
man stood in front of her gaping, which 
made tiie old lady furious. .She wondei*ed 
aloud, why people came to sneh a jilace at 
all. These hillmen seenK3d no better than 
animals. Her old cook was nothing but an 
ungrateful beast. .Shiveswar was (juite 
willing to bring him over and had even 
])romised him an increase of salary, but the 
wretched fellow refused. Tie was afraid of 
the cold ! But wdio amongst them had died 
of the eold ? 

Mnkti looked out of the window. Her 
eyes met a strange sight. ]\Iountain, trees, 
houses, everytliing had been swallowed up, 
only a sea of white thick mist could be 
seen. The peak of Kanchanjangha was seen 
for a moment, but a wave from the white 
Hood passed over its proud head the next 
instant. Clouds and fog everywhere. Their 
liouse seemed to be floating like a huge 
Ark in this sea. Tt was no use trying to 
go out on such a day. 

Mukti decided to play the housewife for 
a while, in order to pass the time. 8he 
entered tlie kitchen and found Mokshada still 
holding forth. Her rebukes were directed 
partly to the Pahari cook, Indrasingh, and 
partly to the absent cook in Calcutta. She 
was cutting up vegetables and arranging 
thpm on various plates and dishes, which 
were strewn all around her. Their servfuit. 
Ram, at a little distance, was trying in vain 
to cut up a very big fish. 

Mukti scented something in the air. So 
jnuch trouble was never being taken for 
their ordinary breakfast. So she came up to 
iier grandmother, a bit surprised, and asked, 
“AVhafs the idea, mother ? Why such fuss?” 


Mokshada fad not yet recovered lier 
equanimity, so she replied a little sharply, 
**Vou should know without asking. But homo 
of vou ever had any eonimonsonse ami I 
have to look after everything. You ajc 
content to make other people render servici's 
to you, hut never think of sliowing thom 
any civility. Since you had the politem.'ss 
to 'ask the' hoy to call on .you, why didn't 
you give him something solid to oat ? As 
if a cup of tea is fit to be otfered to any 
healthy , wan ! But you liave all beconn' 
Sahib.s and Mems ! Tii our good old days, 
j)Cople at least otfered some sweets, if visitor.s 
called.” 

Mukti cut her siiort l)y asking, So ynn 
have invited Dhiren Babn to breakfast, hav.' 
you ?” 

“Yes, I have,” replied tiie old lady. But 
from what I see of your cook's ability, i 
douht very much, whether there will Ix' 
anything fit to eat. From early in the 
morning, I have been screaming myself hoarso 
to make him understand what T want liim t(» 
do and all lie could do is to stare at me 
like an owl !” 

Mukti was glad of tliis opportunity and 
offered her services. It would serve to pass 
away this dull morning. “Don’t scold him 
any more, grandma,” she said. “1 shall pn‘> 
pare the fish, let him do the vegcdafiles. Lot 
me sec whetlier I remember all that you 
taught me.” 

“That’s right,” said Mokshada, highly 
pleased, “it is our custom to prepare every- 
thing ourselves when peojile are invited. In 
onr young days nobody w^ould touch a 
servant’s cooking. But as y^ou have been 
brought up according to modern fashions, f 
don’t insist. ’’But you need not remain in- 
side this dirty kitchen. J shall tell tin' 
servant to call you when the oven is ready. 
Here, Ram, got up, leave that fish alone. Oo 
and light the fire at once." 

Ram got up obediently enough, and W'ent 
to perform the task assigned to him. Mukti 
went, up to her room, took off her shawl and 
put on a short-sleeved blouse of flannel. She 
wrapped her sari tightly round her thin body 
and thus descended to the kitchen ready for 
action. 

The oven was not ready yet and the 
servant was fanning the smouldering coals 
with all his might and main. As soon as 
Mokshada caught sight of her grand-daughter, 
she cried out in dismay, “A nice girl you 
are ! You come to cook with a pigtail 
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hanging clown to your knees. Do you want 
to burn to death ?” 

Miikti made her escape out of the sm(.»ky 
loom and wound up the offending braid of 
hair, in a tight knot on the V)ack of liei- 
iiead. The servant Ram sy]ni)athized with 
her, though his own eyes were running. 
"Yes Miss, go ‘out. Tivis is no place for you. 
When the oven is ready, I shall call you.'’ 

The house which Sliiveswar had rented 
stood on one. of the l)igger roads. A path 
of I’cd gravel led up to the house from the 
gate, which stood on the road. ^J'here was 
a bit of a gai'den, too, surrounded by wooden 
j)alings so that people might not tumble 
down from it, into the main road. \Yild 
creepeT‘s clung to these railings of wood, 
covering their bareness witli a mantle of 
green leaves and flowers, ^liikti stood leaning 
against these railings, gazing at the cloud- 
('overcd moiintiun peaks. 

Mukti recalled to mind hen* grandmother s 
hectare about inviting Dhiren, and laughed 
to hf*rsclf. They had at least asked him to 
tea. Though Mokshada proclaimed that they 
liad not given him anythijig except a cup 
of hot water, the facts wcto otherwise. But 
Mokshada’s manners, on the day of that 
adventure, when Dhiren liad almost to cairy 
Shivoswar home, had benm far from satis- 
factory. Mukti hoped that Dbinai bad not 
taken offence because they had not invited 
liim that very day. He Avas such an unusual 
sort of chaj). One would never catch him 
smiling, ho seemed to beai’ all the troubles 
of Immanity on his shoulders. 

Suddenly Mnkti’s face (doude<l over, as 
she remembered another face. It had nothing 
but smile.s to show to the world, and it 
defied all troubles and soirows. Only once 
had slie seen the— 

‘‘The fire is I’eady, Miss,” called out Ram, 
thus recalling Mukti from tlio i)ast to the 
present, wdth a jerk. She entered the kitchen 
and became busy with the tivsh and vegetables. 
Moksliada was not a person to sit idle, 
heaving Mukti in charge of the fish, she 
went to superintend the work of tiie iioav 
cook. 

Mukti finished long before the cook. Her 
gi'and mother came back to her, find exclaim- 
^-d with surprise, ‘’So you have finished ! 
M hat an industrious girl it is ! And look 

that hulking wretch. He is still busy with 
Ibo coals. But since you have finished, wdiy 
don’t you go and have your bath now ?” 

Mukti was holding out her cold hands 


to the friendly warmth of the fire. ‘‘It is 
ttUTibly cold to-day,” she said, “i won’t have 
my bath now, 1 will liave it afterwards, 
when the sun iisi's and it is a bit Avarmer.” 

But you would m'Aia- appear before a 
giiest in tills stat<‘!" cried iicr grandmother 
with surprise. “You dr* have queer ideas. 
Some day you shout for )h*i >vfiter, even 
biTore it is morning, and sonio day you go 
AAithout your iiatli alfogothci. lint you go 
nuAV, AA'ash and dross. A gentleman is 
coming; he must not tfike ;\o>u for a slattern. ' 

Mukti liad to get uj). ’A' on seem very 
anxious to please that genihnnan," she saiil 
Avith a laugh, "It is >(*11 \\ho slioiild dress 
up, not 1. ('ome, 1 shall put I'U a bi'idal 
dress, so that Dhiren Halni may li*se his 
senses at first siglit ami roll down into a 
khud." 

“No moi-o of youi- nonsmise,*' said her 
gj'andmothej*. Avith a smih*. “I know quite 
well Avho Avants to dress up as a bride." 

Mukti Avent to get refidy. \Vhate\er she 
niiglit say to the old lady for the sake of 
argument, she Inid no intention of appearing 
before Dhij'Cii Avithoiit In-r tine feathers. But 
she did not have a full bath, only washed 
hei* hands and face. Her hair, she arranged 
in a big bun on t)ie back of her head. 8be 
stood for a long time in fiont of the Avard- 
robe, trying to decide Avliat to AV<}ar. Dbii’cm 
must not think that sIk' had dressed up for 
him, neither must she appear in iuiy thing 
over-youthful. So aftir mueli thought, she 
chose a dress >\hieh ef'rtainly could not bo 
(fharacterized as over-y oiitJrfu I. 

But thfu-e Avas no sign of Dhii'en. Even 
the Pahari cook linislied his work and 
Mokshada got tired coming in and going out, 
hut the guest ujis still absent. Mukti sat 
down on a chair, liy the side of a AvindoAv 
Avitb one of 'Pagore's novels in her hand. She 
too felt a hit woii'ied over Dhiixm's non- 
fippoaraiice, hut she Avas careful to hide it 
from her grandmother. 

At last even the absent-rniuded SliivesAvar 
appeared in tlie dining-room, ready for liis 
breakfast and asked, “Mother, has not Dliiren 
come yet ?” Ylukti left her liook and got 
up impatiently. 8he Avas feeling furious with 
Dhiren. Did he want to keep them Avaiting 
till the evening ? She went out and began 
to descend the path, which led to the gate. 
She had nearly reached it, Avhen some one 
stumbled against her. Tin? mist was so 
thick, tliat she had not seen him coming. It 
Avas, of course, Dhiren. 
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Dhiren grew rod with embarrasf5ment. He 
backed hastily, saying, “I beg your pardon. 
I did not see you. The fog is so thick, that 
one can hardly see one’s own hands and feet. 
I must have made you very late for break- 

He really had, and Mukti was feeling 
none too pleased with him. But it was easier 
to rail against an absent Dhiren, than to scold 
liim when he stood in front of her. So she 
had to smile and say, “No, not at all. The 
cook has but just finished. We take it as 
late as this, eveiy day.” 

Shiveswar received Dhiren very cordially. 
They sat down to have their breakfast together, 
and Mukti began to seiwe them, according to 
orthodox custom. Mokshada stood superv ising 
and talking to the guest. 

Dhiren was never famous for eating 
sparingly, his reputation in Calcutta had been 
(juite of an opposite nature. But to-day, he 
could eat nothing at all. In Calcutta, the 
cook served them, so they could give their 
undivided attention to the meal. But here 
poor Dhiren did not know whether to satisfy 
his eyes or his palate. A beautiful arm, wear- 
ing gold bracelets, constantly flashed before 
his eyes, distracting his attention wholly from 
tlie daintily prepared dishes. 

Mokshada had observed his want of 
appetite. “You are not taking anything at 
all, niy dear boy,” she said. “But I cannot 
blame you, the cooking done by that Pahari 
is not fit to be eaten. Take some of this fish 
curry, it was prepared by Mukti.” 

Mukti .served Dhiren and observed with a 
laugh, “Now grandma, you have placed Dhiren 
Babu in a difficult position. He will have 
to eat this fish curry; but it is even worse 
than the dishes prepared by the cook.” 

Dhiren was indeed in a difficult position, 
but in a sense different from what Mukti 
meant. He wanted very much to praise 
Mukti’s cooking, but did not know how to 
do it. He was afraid to say anything, after 
what she had said. He was totally un- 
accustomed to make pretty speeches to ladies. 
So simply saying, “This is very good,” he bent 
down over his plate, and ate as if his life 
was at stake. 

Shiveswar laughed. “Arc you fishing for 
compliments, my dear he asked Mukti. 

She protested loudly against such an 
allegation. Dhiren ate on, never lifting his 
head from his plate, and calling himself all 
the bad names he knew. “What an utter ass, 
I am,” he thought. “I cannot even speak 


decently. Mukti must be taking me for an 
uncivilized boor.” 

After the meal was over they came and 
sat down in the drawing-room. “What’s the 
.programme now, little mother?” Shivc.swar 
asked Mukti. “Any music, or do you want 
to talk ?” 

Before Mukti could reply, lier grandmother 
said, “Talk indeed ! Fine subjects you talk 
on ! It makes me drowsy to listen to you. 
Mukti, wliy don’t you give them a song ? 
You arc singing all day, when there is 
nobody to listen.” 

Mukti had not the sligiitest intention of 
singing before Dliiren, so she felt extremely 
annoyed at tlie old lady’s suggestion. The 
young man put on such serious airs ! As if 
everybody and everything were beneath his 
notice. Ho must be a very stern critic. 
“Dhiren Babu would not like any singing 
now, so soon after bis breakfast,” she said. 
“Grandma, you talk to him about your 
village. He comes from the same place, does 
not he ? Father and I shall constitute a very 
good audience.” 

Dhiren had found his tongaie at last. “But 
I should like very much to listen to you,” bo 
said. “I am extremely fond of music, and 
Jyoti told me that you sing very well.” 

Mukti had no way of escape left. So she 
went and sat down before tlu^ piano, saying, 
“Jyoti knows a fat lot about it, does not 
he?” 

She took some time to choose the song. 
Then she sang, and as soon as she had 
finished, she jumped up lest they should ask 
her to sing again. 

Dhiren too, got up, saying, “I am afraid, 
1 must leave now. I have to go to the 
Sanitarium, where one of my uncles has put 
up.” 

Mukti could not resist the temptation of 
teasing him a bit “Oh, that’s nothing but 
an excuse,” she said. “You are running 
away to escape my music. Do you think 1 
cannot see through your words ?” 

Shiveswar shouted with laugditer. Dhiren 
blushed to the root of his hair, and stam- 
mered, “Certainly not Please don’t think 
that Miss Ganguli. I really have got an 
appointment” with that ho nearly ran out of 
the room. 

Mokshada went out to have her one meal. 
Mukti stood for a while, gazing out of the 
Avindow. Then coming back to the middle of 
the room, she suddenly exclaimed “Ijook 
father, Dhiren Babu has left some roses here. 
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He must have been taking them to his some of Mukti’s books. He had left the roses 
uncle.” .by their side. Besides, Shiveswar thouglit, 

Sliiveswar smiled. It was not quite clear, young men are seldom in the habit of present- 
why the young man had chosen that secluded ing roses to invalid uncles, 
corner, where a small table stood bearing (To hr rordimml) 


Afghanistan and dreat Britain 

By X. Y. Z. 


W ITH the spread of the Afghan Revolt 
against the progressive king Amanullah, 
some people, according to the reports 
))ublished in the Tiniea (London), suspected 
that the revolt was promoted secretly by the 
Britisli, because the Afghan king was not 
willing to side with Great Britain against 
Soviet Russia. Some publicists suspected 
and hinted that Colonel Lawrence, who pro- 
moted the Arab Revolt against Turkey and 
was instmmental in the “break-up” of the 
Ottoman Empire, was the directing genius 
of the Afghan Revolt. This impression spread 
in India and other parts of the woi’ld because 
Colonel Lawrence, during the past jears had 
l)een in India under the name of “Air-craft- 
man Shaw” and he was on special duty in 
the North-Western Frontier Province, bordering 
Afghanistan. When the rumour spread all 
(wer India that the Afghan Government had 
offered a very handsome reward for the head 
of Colonel liawrence, tlie British Government 
thought it wise to transfer Colonel Lawrence, — 
tlie simple air-enfftman Shaw — to England. 

Furthermore, when it was discovered that 
some Afghan Princes, who were political 
enemies of king Amanullah, escaped from 
India to join the rebels, the Government of 
India had to take drastic actions against 
some of the Afghan Princes by deporting 
them to Burma or removing them to the 
jails of Allahabad. But these special actions 
of precaution have been interpreted by some 
as a “pure blind” on the part of tlie British 
authorities, as some of the Afghan Princes, 
enemies of King Amanullah, could safely 
leave India to strengthen the rebel cause. All 
these rumours and suspicions can, however, 
be neither proved nor disproved. 

The British authorities have disclaimed all 


connection with the Afghan revolt. They 
have declared tliat the strictest neutrality was 
in existence and some British papers have 
characterized the present British minister in 
Kabul as the best and most loyal friend of 
King Amanullah. On the otlier hand, 
the Soviet Government authorities and organs 
were the first to declare that tlie Bi’itisii wore 
fomenting rebellion against King Amamillali, 
while he was in Europe, but veiy few people 
paid serious attention to these reports on tlie 
ground that the British Govornrnent accorded 
the most flattering reception to King Amanullah 
and Queen Souriya, during tlieir visit to 
England. Since the outbreak of the revolt 
the Soviet press have declared tliat Colonel 
Lawrence was the guiding spirit of the 
revolt Tliis opinion Jias liecJi accepted as a 
fact by the German and French press in 
generid. 

In its issue of January Ifitli, the 
Times Berlin correspondent lias given the 
following as tlie cliai*aeteristic German view 
of the Afghan re\ olt : 

The German press exmsiders tliat Kiiig Inayel- 
iillah has moi-e sympathy for British ideas tliaii 
liis pi’edeeessor, and describes the (change as a 
success for British influence in a sphere where 
it comes into sharp opposition to that of Soviet 
Russia. Several newspapers renew the suggestion 
tliat the I’evolt was supported by Great Britain, 
and some of these attacks are singularly venomous. 

Tlie Krm% Zeitnng believes that Great Britain 
lias worked steadily to re-establish the legirne 
of British influence in Afghanistan which ended 
witli the accession of King Amanullah in 1919 
and is now in sight of success. 

The British (it says) have never shrunk from 
any means of reaching their aim. The moi*e oi- 
less “peaceful” conquests of England form an 
unbroken chain of violence and opjpression against 
weaker nations stretching over 500. ye^. The 
process occasionally arouses the mdignation of the 
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whole world— one recalls the trampling down of 
the Boe]'S“l)iit has always been, completely 
successful. Anianullah’s abdication is a new 
su(.?C 5 ess fo]- this policy. . . . His eagerness for 
refor*ms may have caused some intoiml iini'OvSt, 
but another cause must be sought for a rt3volt of 
such magnitude. Great Britain always works 
unscrupulously and invisibly at the start, makes 
skilful use of cvei'y difficulty in the land concerned, 
until it sees the moment ripe to take arms *‘in 
defence” of its ‘'menaced” territory, and ultimately 
annexes the wf’akling. . . . Some day. pcihaiis. 
a thunder-bolt will be launched from the yet 
independent lands, the '‘spheT-es of influence," and 
the “pjotectorates” and strike the British world 
Empire on its vital nerve. 

The Nationalist Lokalanzeiijpr says “Perhaps 
the flame was fanned from abrojid ; the British 
(tovernment lias always looked with a jiumdiced 
eye upon Kalml, and feared that Amanullahs 
example might strengthen the longing for freedom 
among other princes and iiooiilos now under Gieat 
Britain’s thumb. Great Hritain needs weak and 
yielding neighbours in iiulia." . 

‘Other newspapers take a somewhat similar Iim*. 

The Manrhfskr GifanUan of January Kith 
gives the vieiv of the French press to the 
effect that King Amanullali is ‘a. victim of 
British vengeance.’ 

In Paris jiapers, it says 

The Afglian ex-King is represented ^ as 
the victim of a long pi’Opared and patient British 
vcngeHi.rice, not only for the defeat that he inflicted 
upoh British arnifi after the end of the Gi*oat 
WiXi% l)ut also for his unforgivable fault in liaving 
iuiything to do witli the secular Russian rivals 
oil’ the northern gateways of India. 

Ill many papers the legend takes utterly fantastic- 
forms. According to the semi-official “Temps” it 
was e.K-king' Arnanullah’s fixed determination “to 
make Afghanistan a sovereign and absolutely 
independent state” that l)rought him into e.on- 
flict witli Great Britain, which, it says, “always 
iuid exorcised traditionally a, sort of tutelage 
and strict control over the foreign relations of 
Afghanistan.” 

AVau.mxo To Thk Nkw Kino 

“There are,” it adds, “reasoirs to sujipose that 
Amanullali’s ardour in desiring to imitate 
Miistapha Kemal, and the eomplacency he had 
for Russian policy, ooml>ined with his distrust 
of the British Indian Government at Delhi, 
caused tlio British some uneasiness.” Amaniillali’s 
succAJSsor. the “Temps’’ concludes, will do well 
to remember that it is equally dangerous to 
constitute a menace, direct or indirect, to British 
• security, as it is to affront the fanaticism of 
Islam tradition. 

Nor, again, do “Pertinax, ’ of the “Echo de Paris,’’ 
or M. Jacques Bainville, in the “Libei te,” ignore 
the supposed role of the redoubtable “fjawreiice 
of Arabia.” Discussing the origin of the revolt 
of Amaniillah's subjects, M. Jawiues Bainville 
writes : “Nations are never left alone in this 
world. Many revolutions have been aided or 
excited from abroad. Can we exclude the famous 
Colonel Lawi*eace, the Warwick, the king-maker 
of the l^t, fimn the events at Kabul V Some 


say. yes. othei’S no. But it mUSt hot be forgotten 
that only a few years ago Amaimllah inflioted a 
most (ii’iiel defeat on Britisli ai’ms^ and that 
unwisely he afterwards turned to Moscow';” 

Diitil King Amanullah abdicated in favour 
of Tnayctiillah, who was in turn overtlirown 
by the bandit rebel loader Bacha-i-Sakao, 
wlio lias assumed the title of King Habibullali 
Gazi, British papers wore rather very cautious 
about making any comment whicb might go 
against King Amanullah. Just as soon as it 
became sure that Amanullah had to flee fo?‘ 
his life and he had no chance to remain 
the ruler of Afghanistan, some important 
British loaders have begun to comment 
adversely about Amanullah as a man. In 
this connection one must not overlook the 
most significant article entitled “Truth About 
Amanullah,” imblished in the Daily Mail 
(Paris edition) of January 20, 1929 * and tli(‘ 
Sunday Express (London) of the same date. 

AVe Quote the text of it, as piililished in 
the Daily Mail 

Tire Truth Arout Amaxurhah 
Afghan Ex-King Unmasked 
Intiuoue for A'I'tack on India 
Full Disclosure of Plot After ten Years 
Amritsau Outrreak As Part of Plan 
Remarkable revedations of how llie fugitive ex- 
kirig Amanullah of Afghanistan, who a year ago 
was warmly welcomed in England, plotted earl>' 
in 1919 to invade India and oyertlirow Britisli 
rule are miwic below by Sir Atichaol O’Dwycr, 
the distinguished authority on India. 

Sir Mi<ihaoi, then Lieutonant-Govoivnor of the 
Punjab, discloses for the first tinif' the full story 
behind the rising at Amritsar, wliicdi, after 
Europeans had been linilally murdered, the 
late General Dyer drastically suppressed, only to 
lose his command as a concession to the demands 
of Indian extremists. 

As part of the conHpii‘a(>y, Amanullah was (;on- 
centratirig troops on the North-West ^ Frontier, 
ready for an invasion, but, with the Indian rising 
liromptly quelled, he found himself faced, not 
wdth a rebellious province?, but with an army, 
predominantly Punjabis, of 200,009 . men. * “An 
Ignoble peace treaty,” comments Sir Michael, 
“was then («)n(*lud 0 d with Atnanullah.” 

“Treacherous A ttack” 

By Sir Michael O’dwver, 
TJ£utenanf-Govprif(jr of fhs Punjab, J9PP1U 
A yeiir ago all London united to give a right 
royal recer)tion to the Afghan King Amanullah 
and his beautiful Queen Soiiriya. 

To-day, as the result of his attempt to hustle 
the East, Amanullah has lost his crowm, and 
he and hi.s Queen liave had to seek safety in 
flight. How'- are the mighty fallen ! 

The throne of Afghanistan has always been 
notoriously unstable. Plvery sucoession, except 
tliat of Amanullah’s father, our trusted ally, the 
Amir Habibullah, has been attended by civil wmr 
and bloodshed : ’and Habibullah himself was 
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iiuiitlered atJelalabad tea years ago because he 
r.Miiained tme to his treaty with us. 

Throughout the War he steadfastly resisted the 
(ivertui’es of the Germans and Turkish Missions 
ill Kabul and the strong anti-British factions 
among his own people urging him to tlu^w in 
his lot with our enemies and invade India. 

Un REVEALED PlOT 

The corispiiacjy hehind his inuiderhas never been 
unravelled. Suspicion fell at first on Nasnillali, the 
murdered Amir’s fanatical bi-other, who at once 
iii'ocMmed himself Amir at Jelalabad, and perhaps 
Avilh less reason, on Amanullah, the third son who, 
with the help of the ai’iny, proclaimed himself 
Amir, and in a few days established his position. 

Nasrullah made his submission )\uthput a 
.straggle, was thrown into piison and died, it is 
said, by strangulation, some years ago. Inayet- 
II Hall, the eldest son of HabibuUah and the rightful 
heir, having no military backing, acciepted the 
situation. It is to AinanuUah’s credit that loayet- 
ullah’s life was spared. Pie was thniwo into 
captivity, but was released befoi-e AmanuUah’s 
visit to Pkirope last year. The downfall of Aman- 
iiillah gave him the throne, but after three days he, 
like his brother, was foiced to abdicate wlien the 
rebels under Baeha-i-Sakao took Kabul. 

Causes of Downfall 

Syinriathy with the fallen Amanullah and his 
■lueen—whose grace and cliarm won so many 
admirei's hoi’o (while her fondness for Western 
fiishionvS and manners shocked orthodox Muslims in 
Afgliani8tan)--must not blind us to the three 
outstanding facts in Amanullah’s ten years reign 
which were the main causes of his downfall. 

1. He usurped the thione by foi-ce, excluding 
liis elder brother, 

2. To direct attention from his doubtful title 
and secure the adhesion of the fanatical anti- 
British section among the Afghans, within two 
mouths of his accession he made, in April 1919, 
ti most treacherous attack on British India, then at 
its weakest owing to the absence of the best part 
of the British Inman Army. 

3. After he liad consolidated his position and 
shaken off British control of the foreign relations 
of Afghanistan, Amanullah wrought his own ruin 
ijy reckless and ill-judged attempts to upset the 
cMistoms and religion of conservative and fanatical 
tribesmen, most of whom never paid more than 
a nominal allegiance to Kaluil. 

Obscure Chaiu:e» of History 

Amanullah’s invasion of British India in 1919 
vs an obscure chapter of history on which some 
light may be thrown by the writer of this article, 
viio was then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
the province which would have to bear the brunt 
CT an Afghan invasion. 

In the spring of 1919, lust after the Armistice, 
all the revolutionary and anti-British elements 
111 India had combinM to make a final effort to 
overthrow British rule, wliich they believed to 
liave been* shaken to its foundations by the terrific 
^aenfiees of the Great War. 

The pro-Turkish element among the Muslims 
head^ed, by the bixithers Ali combined with the 
revolutionary Hindu section led by Gandlii, the 
Extremist (All three were later sentenced for 
sedition). Their object was to create wholesale 

47-^11 


(hsoider and i-ebellion in Northern India or pi’epai'e 
the way for an Afghan invasion. 

G andhi’s Crus^uie 

Gandhi ^ started liis crusade of “Passive Resis- 
tance,”. which led to open intimidation, defence of 
authority, widespiead iiots, and murders of Eun> 
pain and Indian officials in Bombay, Dellii, the 
Punjab, and Pesliawar. 

As the result of plans laid by the coiispiiatoi*s 
all the railway lines leading imn Delhi to Pesha- 
war were tamperid with, trams derailed, telegraphic 
and . telephonic communiciitioDs cut, while 
persistent, and in some cases succassful, attempts 
were made to seduce the Indian troops fiom tiieir 
loyalty. 

The most serious outbreak was in the Punjab. 

It began on April It), when every Euroiiean in 
Amritsar whom tlie frenzied mob could get liold 
of was. . brutally murdei-ed. For some days the 
great cities of Lahore and Amritsar were in the 
liands of rebellious mobs. 

The Government of India proclaimed a state 
of “open rebellion” in those districts, declai-ed 
martial law, and directed the local authorities to 
repress the disorders by all means “however 
drastic.” 

CONCENTRATINO TROOl^S 

At this stage it came to our knowledge that the 
Amir Amanullali was concenti-ating large masses 
of troops towai-ds the North-Western Frontier 
with a view to taking advantage of our difficultias 
and adding one more to the many successful 
AJfehan invasions of India. 

The Indian conspirators liad early in April sent 
emissaries to Peshawar, to the frontier tribes, and 
to Afghanistan, to ask for outside help in over- 
throwing British iTde. 

Amanullah and some of the tribes readily lent 
themselves , to the conspirac*y. Suspecting this, we 
in tlie Punjab had to make every effort to sup- 
press the local rebellion before tlio Afghan and 
tribal invasion could materialize. 

General Dyer’s Action 

And we were successful. The “drastic action” 
taken by General Dyer at Ainritsai’ on April 1.5 
paralzsed the lobcls, thougli the situation remained 
critical for another month. 

Amanullah . still believing that he would find 
Norihem Iiidia in rebellion and ready for him, 
persevered with his plans. He sent tens of thousands 
of proclamations into India whicli were diiwt 
incitements to I'ebel, and made violent attacks 
on the British in Kabul 

The Afghan kud tribal attacks on these vital 
points, the Kliubar, Kurrum, and (Quetta, began 
at the end of Apnl. 

But meantime order had been restoi-ed in the 
Punjab, and instead of a rebellious province ready 
t(> welcome the Aha^n lil>erator, Amanullah found 
himself confronted by an army, predominantly 
Punjabis, of over 290,(300 men. 

In a tew weeks the Afghans woi-o driven back, 
Jelalabad was threatened, Kabul lomlxid by a 
British Handley Page, and the Amir was humbly 
suip: for peac*e. 

It is worth recalling to the short memories of 
the British public that Bie man who d^lt to 
severest blow to the invader by defeating to 
Afghan Coinmander-iu-chief, Nadir Khan, at 
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Thall, was the same Geneiul Dyer who had 
smashed the Puajab rebellioo a month before at 
Amrit^r. Dyer’s reward was the loss of his oom- 
rnand, of his military career, and indirectly of his 
life, for he never rained from the disgrace inflicted 
on him to conciliate the Indian extremists. 


Ignoble Peace Treaty 

In August 1919 the war-weary British Govern- 
ment concluded with AmanuUah an ignoble iieace 
treaty, conceding practically aU the Afghan demands 
and enabling them to boast all over Asia that they 
had won the war. This early success appeal’s to liave 
gone to AmanuUah’s head and to have stimulated the 
overweening conceit and self-confidence wliioh have 
now brought about his sudden and dramatic 
downfall. 

A rei^ begun by gross usurpation, strengthened 
teraporamy by a ti’eacherous attack on an ally, 
and culminating in reckless interference with the 
religion and customs of wild intractable tribes, who 
abhor the idea of westernization, was foredoomed. 

From the above article, on the authority 
of no less a person than Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
the British Government for the past ten 
years regarded king Amauullah as an enemy 
of Great Britain, One might, therefore, find 
it hard to understand why the British Govern- 
ment, entertained him and his wife so 
lavishly. Perhaps it was an effort to win 
over an avowed enemy through lavish enter- 
tainment. 

It was announced that during king 
AmanuUah \s stay in London, British statesmen 
made propositions for an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance, so that Afghanistan would 
prefer to aUy itself with Britain and would 
not throw in its lot with Soviet Eussia. But 
the Afghan king did not respond favourably 
to this offer ; on the contrary, he cemented 


ail understanding with Turkey and Per«i» 
for mutual defence. This action was regarded 
as hostile to Great Britain, because these 
three Powers were parties to neutrality 
treaties with the Govemnjent oi Soviet 
Russia. 

Though history does mt always repeat 
itself, past history often gives rise to even 
unfounded rumours. Some time ago Lord: 
Ronaldshay in one of his books disclosed the 
real causes of the Burmese War by which 
King Thibau was deposed and made 
prisoner and brought to India. The former 
Governor of Bengal wrote that the unfor- 
tunate Burmese king was actively engaged in 
concluding an oftensive and defensive alliance 
with France, w’hich was then a rival of Great 
Britain in South-Eastern Asia. British 
autliorities then picked up a quarrel with 
Thibau, under the pretence of his ill-treating 
British merchants etc. and dethroned him to 
frustrate the project of a Franco-Burmosc 
Alliance which might have been dangerous 
to British supremacy in India. In the past 
when an Afghan ruler sided with Russia 
against Great Britain, Lord Lytton, the then 
Governor-General of India invaded Afghani- 
stan to fi-ustrate the possible Afghan-Russian 
combination against Great Britain in India. 
During the Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Ciirzon the British Government sanctioned 
an expedition to Tibet, because the Tashi 
Lama and others were intriguing with Russia 
against Britain. For details, the reader may 
turn to Dr. Taraknath Das’s articles in The 
Modern Review on British expansion in Tibet 
and on Anglo-French rivalry in South-Eastern 
Asia. 


ProL Jadiinath Sinha^s Reioinder 


1 am grateful to Dr. Radhakrishnan for his long 
and elaborate reply to my letter published in the 
Modern Review, January, 1929. He has given a fail* 
opportunity to the public to hear both the parties 
and form their own opinion in the matter. There 
would have been no occasion for such an unhappy 
controversy, if theUniveraity office had kept a copy 
of my entire thesis. I do not exactly remember 
when I took back the first three parks of my thesis. 
The last part of it was sent to me by the Assistant 
Controller of Examinations, together with ray thesis 
for the Griffith Memorial Prize, on the 9th April, 
1927. Unfortunately, the University office does not 
keep copies of theses for verification in such a 


contingency as tlie present. 1 think, this is one 
of the reasons why theses submitted to the Calcutta^ 
University for research prizes, scholarships, and 
higher degrees are liable to be appreciate in a 
wrong way by excessively assimilative examiners,, 
if any. 

There is another reason why such examiners, if 
^y, may be emboldened to absorb and assimilate 
important portions of theses of examinees. Mahy of 
these are rejected by the University. Still they 
may contam some valuable material. Some of 
them which are acxjepted by the University are 
never published, and there is no knowing when otliera 
may be published by their authors. And, moreover. 
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who knows thAt te material absorbed by. such 
<\a.miners will ever detected by their real 
1 ithors ? And eve^ if they detected, how can 
thov prove the fact ? Examinees are not expected 
t take every precaution, so that their theses may 
not be exploited by their examiners.. It was by 
ncro chance that parts of my thesis b^n 

published before the publication of Dr. Radha- 
ki'ishnan’s work. 

It was, indeed, never thought likely that an 
oxaininer of a Ihosis would assimilate the work 
of an examinee. Prol^ably such a thing never 
happened before. This is reaUv a contingency of 
an entirely novel character. The authorities of the 
Calcutta University could never dre^m of it bp, 
thev did not provide for it But when .there is 
the^ least suspicion about it, the University is m 
duty bound to take necessary steps to preclude 
such a i) 08 sibility. 

I was really surprised to find that Dr. Radha- 
krishnan especially borrowed from those parts of 
lov thesis which were submitted to the Calcutta 
Chiversity in 1922 and 1923, though he paid 
l)articular attention to the latter (Vide my letter 
publislied in the Modern Iterdew, January and 
.February, 1929.) He also examined tlie mrt of 
tuy thesis submitted in 1925, but lie did not 
press it very much into his service. His 
own statement explains this differential treat- 
niont. He actually sent the MS. of his second 
AX)luiue to the publishei’s in 1924, as far as h^o 
i cmenibers, though he sent them the final proofs 
much later, and signed the Preface in Dec^emto, 
102(5. {'flfs Modern Seview, Febiuary, 1929, p. 213.) 

Dr. Radhakrishnan says, "1 have not seen the 
whole of Mr. Sinha’s thesis,” (Ild-d,, p. 210.) The 
•Calcutta IJniversity Calendar (1924) wdl testify 
to the fact that he was on the Board of Exanimers 
for Ib’cmchand Roychand Studentships in. literary 
subjects in 1922, and necessarily exammecl my 
theds’ on a philosophical subject in the same year. 
Di'. Radhakrishnan’s repori on “Indian rsvciholoip^ of 
IVu’ception, Vol II, by Mr. Jadunath Sinha, dated 
the 2Btli January, 1924, and the Minutes of the 
Syndicate dated the 2nd Febniary, 1924, will show 
;that he examined ray thesis submitted to the 
Calcutta Univei'sity in 192A Dr. Radliaknshnan 
says in the above report,. “This section brings 
together a large mass of information. ... It mil 
he better if the autJwr aemmilates the mate'nals 
mthered, rethinks them and attempts a fresh 
prese7itation of the subject.” One is tempted to 
read a meaning into this suggestion. I hpe shown 
in my letters that Dr. Radhakrishnan has taken 
numerous passages from ray .. chapters on 
Perception, of Die Self (published 
Meerut College Magazine, Januaiy, 

Jind Dreams (published in .the Meerut Coliege 
Magazine, January, 1926), which were submitted 
te the Calcutta University in 1922, ima 
he has also incorporated in his book the complete 
chapter or Perception of (Mgnition. sna 
paragi-aphs from the ohaptei’S on Perception or 
Perception of Jdti which were submitted 
'' ill 1923. Thus, when many unassimilated niatenais 
i'.i W thesis submitted in 1923 have already found 
their way into his book, 1 should certainly be 
advised by him to attempt a fresh presentation 
the subject However, it was. a blessing for 
me that he sent his MS, to his publishers probably 
-in 1924. Otlierwise, if he went on paying 


unnecessary attention to the subsequent parts of my 
thesis also at the same rate, there would have 
been no necessity for publishing my book at all. 

The. dominant note of Dr. Radhakrishnan s 
reply is that the simiiai’ity between the paiallel 
passage given in my first letter is, on the .whole, 
too slight to . prove anything. There is, indeed, 
a striking similarity be^een certain passes, but 
it is due, in his opinion, to the fact that they 
are faithful translations, of the same texts. He 
wants to emphasize this point when lie says, 
“Apparently he has brought together tlio textiial 
matter where resemblances arc Itoiind to be 
striking” {The Modern Review. Fobrnaiy, 1929, 
p. 299). “In actual phraseology there is some 
agreement due to the identity of the texts con- 
sidered” (Ibid., p. 210). “When two or more writers 
are using the same texts, there is bound to J.>e 
similarity in siraificance, and nmeh agi’eement in 
phraseology, ii the writers are faithful to the 
souixies” Ulnd., p. 212). “I need not tell Mr. Sinlia 
tliat the translations of, say, tlie Upani.shads by 
MaxMuUer. Hume, Mead, etc., resemble one another 
not only m matter but in form, and it would be 
foolish certainly to msh from this resemblance to 
a charge of plagiarism.” [Ihid., p. -12). Thus ho 
emphatically says that two independent translations 
of the same texts are bound to ‘resemble jwJi 
other nc)t only in matter but also m form' {limL, 

p. 212). 


On this point I beg to differ from the Icamecl 
Professor. 1 submit that faithful tran.mhons of 
the same passage by different per,mts arc very 
likely, if not bound, to differ in forni. For instance, 
die difference between Kama J^^ad s English 
translation of VySsa Btohya and V^caspati s grass 
and that of Woods is quite striking. 1 am tha^ful 
to Dr. Radhakrishnan that he , also practi.caUy 
admits this truth, and emphatically asserts it by 
implication when he points out that mv^ teanslation 
of certain passages (Nos. 4-9) irom hyamkandah 
is almost a verbatim reproduction of Dr. (T^ganatn 
Jha’s version. {Ibid,, p. 211). But if two indepen- 
dent translations of the same passage must resem- 
ble each other in language, how does he feel sure 
tliat my veirion is not independent of Dr. Jnasr 
Thus he contradicts liimself when he opines at 
the same bixath tliat tw'o independent translations 
of the same passage are bound to resemble each 
other, and also that they can never resemble e^h 
other in Janguago. What I ine^ is . that Dr. 
Radhakrishnan adopts one principle .in indmng .ot 
the resemblances betw-een his versions and . mine 
and adopts the opposite principle m. ludging ot 
the resemblances between my versions and Dr. 
Oanganath Jha’s. In his own case, in .cider to 
rebut the charge of plagiarism, he says indepen- 
dent and faithful translations of the sanie texts 
must resemble one another. In ray case, however, 
he holds that as ray versions resemble those ot 
Dr, Jha, the resemblances cannot be due to 
faithful translation done by us 
each other, but are due to the fact tlmt 1 have 
adopted Dr. Jha’s versions. May I ask, which ot ms 
two principles is correct ? ^ 

Dr. Radhakrishnan says, 1 do not fiy to give 
the exact translations but .only expound the 
ficance of the texts ’ (Ibtd., p. 209). If there 
can never be any similanty between my version 
and his. If one gives exact tramlations ot me 
texts, and the other tries to expound their 
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sigmfimnce without giving their exact ti’anslations, 
hovir cm there be any close similarity between 
the two versions, say, in the parellel passages 
C^os. 5 and 7) in the Modern Review, 

January, , 1929. (pp. 100401)? There can never be 
a close similarity m form between the translation 
and the interpretatton of the same text. 

But . he clearly recognizes that interpretations 
and criticisms of different authors are bound to 
differ when he says, “The value of a philosophical 
work depends not so much on the extracts we 
use as on the interpretative exposition and critical 
evaluation where the individuality of the writers 
comes oiit {Tlw Modem Review, Februan% 
letters publish^ in 
T (January and February, 

1929) I have shown how he has freely borrowed 
not only my tra^lations but also my interpreta- 
facms, whether they are right or wrong. I shall 
indicate below how my wrong interpretation of 
Va^pah’s view has been borrowed by him. 

He has not only made a futile attempt to 
gcplam away the striking similarities between 
the i^rallel passages by urging that both of them 
based on the same texts, but he has also 
thrown out a few indirect hints and insinuations. 
He says, In our unfortunate land self-praise is 
subtly sought by the dispraise of others. I hope 
our younger men at least will grow out of this 
weatoess.” JTlw Modern Remew, February, 1929, 
p. 213). It 18 indeed true that, not only in our 
unfortumte land, but all over the world, self-praise 
IS sought by some by the dispraise of others. 
All men, young and old, should outgrow this 
w^ness. But . this . ls comparatively a trifling 
thing. It pales into insignificance w^hen compand 
with the moral perversity involved in the 
violation of a sacred trust by a cultured and 
honourable man, if and when there is any. I 
sincerely pray, all schoLors. young and old, inav- 
putgrow . this perversity. The world lias yet to 
be convmced whether a young man wants to 
ad^vertise himself at the cost of an old, veteran 
scholar, or to expose an academic fraud of a most 
senous .typo for the sake of truth, justice, and 
academic punty. 

Moreover, self-praise is a folly characteristic 
of youth and age alike. And even those who 
preach the futility of it may not be free from it. 
Dr. IMliaknshnan says. During the time my 
second volume was 4n preparation, I had often 
lectured to the classes on many of the topics 
ms^ssed in it, including the ^tnkhya theory of 
^If-commimiess and the Mvnamsa theonf of 
Knowledge. It is not at all impossible that some 
of the matenal contained in it might have found 
cuirency before the publication of the work.” 
(iwd., p. 212). Let me wint out, in this conneo- 
tion, ^t I took my M. A. degree from the 
Calcutta Umversity as early as 1917, when he 
was far away from Calcutta and was scarcely 
known to anybody m Bengal. I had the preud 
private of l^mg a pupil of a great man of 
encyclopaadic. leannng to whom I owe all my 
inspiration m . Indian philosophy. It was Dr. 
(now^ Sir) Brajendranath Seal wlio suggested to 
me the surawt of my research, indicatSl the 
lines of work m defml, and gave me exhaustive 
mformation . about the references. It was under 
Jus able ^idance that I cairied on research in 
Indian philosophy, and was awarded a Premchand 


Roychand Studentship by tlie Calcutta University 
in 1922 on presentation of a thesis on “Indian 
Psychology of Perception,” Even from Mysore, 
in the midst of his multifarious duties, lie 
expressed his desire to go througdi my manuscript 
before its publication, in compliance wdth rny 
request. And it is in the light of his fresh 
suggestions and his “Syllabus of Indian Philosophy ' 
that I have been recjasting my whole thesis tor 
publication. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan may flatter himself that 
his fruitful and suggestive ideas are eagerly 
accepted as gospel tnith by all. But with due 
deference to his knowledge of Western philosophy, 
I humbly submit there are many who fail to find 
any source of inspiration in his volumes on 
Indian Philosophy. I do not know how many 
rasearch students' he has turned out up till now. 
I do not know how many writers on Indian 
pliilosophy have been inspire by his lecture-notes 
or his works on Indian philosophy. At any rate, 
his knowledge of Indian philosophy w^as not 
IcnowTi to the world till 1923, when his first 
volume on Indian Phihsophij was published, 
and ] liad already been awarded a Premchand 
Roycliand Studentship in 1922. Moreover, 
I have been far away from Calcutta for the 
hwt nine years, ever sine^e 1 resignf3d my post at 
Ripon College in 1919, long l)eforc Dr; Radhakrish- 
nan joined his post in the Calcutta University in 
1921. I have never had the good fortune of listen- 
ing to his learned lectures or talks on Indian or 
Western philosophy. Still, in tliie absence of any 
other plea, if he wants to convince the public that 
some one already engaged in researdi under the 

f uidanco of a great export was eager to receive 
is invaluable ideas from a gi-eat distance, thougli 
he had absolutely no connection' with him,, and' 
knew nothing about his knowledge of Indian 
philosophy, ^lie certainly indulgas ki the height of 
self-glorification. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan especially mentions his lectures 
on the Samkhya theory of Self-conseiousness and 
the Mimamsaka theory of Knowledge (Ibid., p. 212), 
because the pointed passages of my thesis given in 
my first letter deal with these topics. He cannot 
possibly explain away the great similarity betw^een. 
his versions and mine m these passages. And 
however devoutly ho miglit wish these- jm/nted 
passages w^re blotted out of print, they will 
continue as unassailable proofs of his achievement. 
He is too pinfiiJly conscious of it. So, he invents 
the plea of his special lectures on these topic>vS. 
which unen-ingly found their way into my thesis ! 
In my second letter 1 have given more extracts 
from the puhlisked poi-tion of my thesis. Will ho 
now add to the number of special lectures he 
delivered in the Calcutta University? 1 shall expose 
the utter hollowness of this plea by showing lielow 
that he lias borrowed verbatim more- than half of 
his inierpretative exposition^ of the Mimamsaka 
theo^ of the Self from Dr. G, Thibaut’s work 
published ,in 1907, Dr. Ganganath Jha’s work 
published m 1911, and a portion of my thesis 
published m 1924. 

Even supposing I showed no originality at all 
in my expsitions and interpretations, but simply 
reproducea Dr. Radhakrishnan^ ideas and language 
verbatim in my thesis, why did he recommend 
me at all for a Premchand Roychand Studentship? 
Or, if at least in some parts of my thesis 1 had 
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D'l.s^ed off hiB ideas and even his veiy 'sentences’ 
cD^tedly littered in his lectures as ,my own, 
whv did he not point it out m any of his rejiorts 
to tlie Calcutta University, especially, when he 
iiiniWf was wanting on the very saine topics for 
ois second volume ? Why did he not accuse me ot 
nhuriarism then ? Why did he leave roorn for his 
[,eing accused ot plagiansm by me later on 

Presides, throughout Ins reply he has tried to 
chow tliat the similarity between the parallel 
ii'issaees is due to the fact that both the versions 
are' based on the same texts, so that they are 
independent of each other ; and ho lias not borrpiv- 
cd his version from my thesis. If his yersiop 
arc independent of mine, it ought conversely to be 
self-evident that my versions are independent of 
iiis But in a concluding paragraph of his mily 
(February M. R. PP. 212-13) he turns round and 
in^^inuates that my versions are borrow^ed from 


hie lecture-notes. If tliat is his roal conviction, 
why has he taken infinite pains to explain 
aw^ay the similarity \>etween his versions and mine 
by calling into aid all ‘the apparatus of learning’ 
he possesses ? Thus, here, again, he contradicts 
himself, and is inconsistent. But perhaps the wdse 
Doctor holds wutli Eraorsoii. of course in a Pick- 
wickian sense, that consistency is the laigbear of 
fools. 

The reader will l>e interested to kno\v that 
Dr. Radliakrishnan’s lectui'e-notes had been used 
not only by me, but also hy eminent scholars like 
Dr. G. Tliibaut and Dr. Ganganath .lha lonpr liefore 
the Iccturos w^ere actually delivered by him in the 
Calcutta. University !! Will they be aioused of ‘pros- 
pective' plagiarism by l)r. Hadliakrishnan ‘? Did 
these leotures float to tlunn up-stream on the 
surface of the River of Time ? A fewr samples of 
tlieir plagiarism are ayipended below' : 


PARA!.LEL PASSAGES 


Extiucts from Dr. G. ThibauUs English Trans- 
lation of Vimmnapraimya’samfjraha (Inman 

Thought, October, 1907). 

1. 1. The Self is an object of cognition, since 
it is directly perceived ; as a jar is. 

2. That the Self is both the object of knowledge 
and the knowing subject, implies no contradiction : 
for w'e distinguish in the Self a substotial dravya 
f‘!ement whidi is the objec^t , of . cognition, and a 
(ionscions ihodha) element w'hich is tlie subject of 
(cognition. 

3. This view% the Prabhakara rejoins, is 

iintenabie. 

4. For what you ciall the mhsianiinl element in 
the Self is non-inielligont, and hence cannot be a 
Sdf at all. * 

5. There thus remains the consdous element 
only : and if yon view; this as an object of cog- 
nition. yon cannot rid your view^ of the two 
(ontiadictions stated. 

0. Nor can it be said that tlial conscious 
element is capable of undergoing a change so as to 
have simultaneously the character of objm ana 
of subject of knowledge ; for it is not made up of 
Paris, ip. 357). 


11. 7. There is no direcd recognition of a per- 
manent idenljcal Self ; 

- a- The latter being proved indir^tly only by 
the fact of the recognition of the permanent 
objects of thought, (p. 405). 

[ This is not a translation of any 
passage in Vimrai^pmm^yarsamgralm. It is iir. 
Thibant’s own exposition of the I^abhakara theory.! 


Extracts from Dr. Hadhakrislimin’s Indian 
Phihsopky, Vol II (1027). 

L 1. The self is an object of cognition, since 
it is directly perceived as the jar is. 

2. The self is l;>oth the ol)ject and the subject 
of knowledge, and this is no contradic*4ion, since 
w^e distinguish in the self a substantial (dravya) 
element, wdiich is the ol>jec^ of cognition, and an 
edement of consciousness (bodha), wdiich is the' 
subject of (ignition. 

3. The followers of Praldiakara object to this 
view'. 

4. If the substantive element of the self is non- 
intelligent, then it is not self at all. 

5. What romains is the conscious element only 
and it cannot serve as botli subject and objec't. 


0. It is partless, and therefore incapable of 
undergoing clianges so as to have siniultanepusly 
the chaiwtei' of botli subject and object, (p. 413). 

[Here Dr, Ifadhakiislinan ^ neither refers to 
Vimranapranieyo-snmgtnha (V. S. B., p. 54), nor 
to Dr. ’ Thiljaut ;s English translation of it from 
w'Jiich it has been borrow'ed almost verhaihn. He 
has not even mentioned the latter in the biblio- 
graphy after the sixth chapter in which the above 
jiassages occur or anyw’herc else. Ho has quoted 
one pasvsage from it on p. 587 and another on 
p. 589, put them within quotation marks, and duly 
aciknowdedged their source. But, 1 hope, that will 
not L»c cited by the author as the autliority for this 
long extract also,] 

II. 7. There is no direct kriowdedge of 
a permanent identical self. 

8. The latter is proved indirectly the 

fact of the recognition of permanent objects of 
thought, (pp. 409-410). 

[This is Dr. Radhakrishnan’s ‘original’ exposittoii 
which is almost a verixitim reproduction of Dr 
Thibaut’s. But he has given no reference here.] 
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Extracts from Dr. Gaaganath Tfie Prdbha- 

^kma ^hool of (1911). 

Ill 9. Just as the activities of my body are 
•due to the effort of Soul,- so the activities of 
that other body are due to the effort of another 
Soul fp. 82). 

10. Just as the sun, though one only, yet, when 
reflected in different substances, becomes endowed 
with distinct properties, so the Soul also, though 
•one only, yet as ensouling different bodies, becomes 
-endowed with diverse qualities ;-the analogy in 
this case is not quite correct ; as • the qualities 
that appear different are only those that belong to 
the reflecting medium and not to the sun (p. 83). 

11. If the analogy were true, the diverse quali- 
ties appearing in connection with tlie Souls would 
belong to tlie bodies ensouled, and not to the 
- Soul (p. 8::>). 

12. Pleasure, pain, &c., are qualities of the 
Soul, and not of the body (p. 83). 


Extrac^ts Dr. S. ^Radjmkrishnan’s Indkn 
Phil6soj)hy, Vol //., (1927.) 

ni. 9. As my actioiB dtie to my soul, other 
activities are traced to other souls,*** 


10. The analogy that as the one sun, I’eflocted 
in different substances, becomes endowed with 
distinct properties, the one scail reflected in different 
bodies becomes endowed with different qualities 
will not hold, since the qualities , that appear 
diffei’ent belong to the reflecting medium and not 
the sun. 

11. If the analogy were . tme,. the divoi’se 
qualities appearing in ponneetion with the souls 
would belong to the oodies and not the soul. 

12. But pleasure, etc. are qualities of iho 

soul* and not of the body. 


I The first sentence in this extract occurs on 
p. 82. And the last three occur in one Jong 
sentence on p. 83.] 

rv. 13. “The Soul is something entirely distinct 
from the body, the sense-organs and bnddhi ; it 
becomes manifest in all cognitions ; it is eternal 
(p. 74). 

14. Prabhakai’a denies that the Soul is of the 
size of the atom, or of that of the body it ensouls 
-(p. 81). 

15. Though the Soul is omnipresent, it <annot 
exi)erienoe what is going on in another boay: 
bociause • a particular Soul can experience only that 
whi(;li goes on in the body- -brought about by the 
past karma of that Soul (p. 81). 

16. The Soul is many, one in each body (p.74). 

17. The Soul, in its liberated state, continues to 
exist as a mere esse 'saf {p. 81). 

18. It is not brought into existence by any 
cause ; hence the Soul is imperishable (p. 81). 

[This is Dr. Jha’s critical exposition of the 
Prabhakara theory of the Self.] 


(This long cxti-act occurs on p. 4()9.] 


iV. 1,3. It is entirely distinct '.fn m tlio Irdy. 
son.ses and understanding, is manifested in all 
cognitions, and is eternal. 

14. Prabhakara denies fhal the soul is of tln^ 
size of an atom or of the lx)dy which it infoi nis. 

15. Though it is omnipresent, it cannot (W- 
pcrience what is going on in another body, sinct it 
can experienetc only that which goes on in tlk: 
bodily organism biouglit about by the past kaima 
of the soul. 

10. There are many souls, one' in eadi l>ody. 

.17. In its liberated state the soul continues to 
exist as a mere esse (sat) 

. 18. It is imperishable, since it is not brought 
into existence by any cause (pp. 410-411.) 

. [This is Dr. Radhakrishnan’s own ‘original 
mtcipretatiori of the Prabhakara theory of the Sell, 
lie doliverixl a special course of lectures on the 
31imamsa theory of Knowhxlge, while his se ond 
volume vvas in preparation. (Modern Herinv, 
February, 1920, p. 212). He has devot^ about 

secdioij on the Mimainsaka couccjdioii 
ot the hell. T have shown in my three artioJo-; 
that more than three pages of this stxdion has I'ceii 
bodily taken from my thesis published in 1024. Pr- 
Jlurs work published in 1911, and Dr. Thil’aut s 
book publishe‘d in 1997. 8o, one may reasonably 
doubt the originality of the remaining three jiages 


V. 19. Even though he admits that the Uni- 
verse is made of constituent parts, and as such it 
must have a beginning and an end, yet he finds no 
reason for believing that the Universe, as a whole, 
had a beginning, or would come to an end (p. 85). 

20. The bodies of all men and animals are 
found to be produced by the functioning of the 
parents, and not by a supervening agency (p. 85). 


Y. 19. While Prabhakara admits- tliat the 


univerae has constituent parts which have^ begjn- 
If u ^blds <hat the universe 

wnoJe has neitlier beginning nor end. 


20. We do not 
divine being in the p 
and animaJs, which 
parents. 


see the interfei’ence of any 
reduction of the todies of men 
ow'e their existence to their 
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n Nor oaa tie aotioa briiiguie About the 

creation be held to lie, in file atoms, which (SWiate 

mder the Will of Gtod ; because m all our .expen- 
I^iVe we never oome.aoHws any st^ supermiom... 
■IS all supervision found tote dmin by toe Soul 
nverthatbody which it ensouls (pp. 86-87). 


21. We cannot say that (he atoms act anden 
the will of God, since in otir eacperiance each soui 
acts on the body which belongs to it. 


2> The atoms cannot be to be such a 

lK5dy of iGtod (p. 87). ^ , 

23 Even if we grant such a body’ for md, 

the activi^ of the body -must be due to an effort 
})ut forth by him (p. 87). 

H Nor could the vdsh be eternal, as, in that 
(*%se the activity of the atoms would be eternal 
(P. 87). 

25. Nor is there any force in the argument 

that our DhannorAdharim must have for a supper- 
visor a being possessed of intelligence ^ higher than 
our own. ^Because the Dharina~Adha'nm*'rn\xst 
belong to the same intelligent being (p. 85-oo.) 

26. Any being, howsoever intelligent can 
never have any knowledge of the DharmorAdmrma 
of any other being (p. 86.) 

27. God could not perceive Dharma . by his 
senses ; nor could he^ perceive it by nis mmd 
alone, as the mind by itself cannot perceive things 
outside the body (p. 86.) 

28. This supervision cannot be of the nature 
of mmumtioriy because Dharma and Adliarma 
being qualified are not capable of conjunction, 
which is possible for substances onJy (p. 8b). 

29. Nor could it be in the form of Samavqya 
oi’ inherence ; as the Dharma- Adharmu inhering 
in other Souls could not inhere in God (P- 8b). 

[This is Dr. Jlia’s own interpretation of the 
Praliliakara’s attitude towards God.j 


22. But atoms are not the body of God. 


23. .Even if we grant a bodily organism to Godt- 
the activity of the latter must be due to the ettort 
of God. 

24. If the effort is eternal, the atoms would be 
incessantly active. 


25. Nor can we say that thei-o is a divine^ 
supervisor of .dliai’ina and adharma, since they 
belong to intelligent individuals. 


26. One being, however great, cannot know the 
dharma and the adharma of anotlier. 


27. God cannot perceive tlie impm’ceptible* 

dhanna of others through his senses or by his 
mind, since it is outside his Ixidy 

28. The control is not a case of ox)n junction 
(samyoga), since dhanna and adhai’ma ai’e qualities 
and* cohjimction is jiossible only for substances. 


29. It is not a case of samavaya. since* dliarma 
and adliarma inliere in other souls and cannot 
inhere in God (pp. 424-425). 

[All that Dr. liadhakrislman has written about 
the Prabliakaia’s attitude towards God is contained 
in tiie above extract. And it has been taken in 
ioto from Dr. Jha’s mletpreiaiion in 
Prabhakara School ( pp. 85-87. ) Will Dr. 

Radliakrishnan say, Appai’ently lie has brought 
together tlie textual matter where resemblances are 
bound to be striking, leaving out the eotnments for 
which alone even the best of us can claim 
originality, if any?” (Modern Peview, February, 
1929, p. 209.) Here lie has 'pamphrased’ and 
’summarized’ eeilaiii passages of Dr. Jha, and 
‘inverted their order in two or three places.’ Thus, 
when there is some ‘difference in phraseology'’ and 
in ‘tlie development of the argument, will he c^Iaim 
originality for his version ? (Moderfi Remew, 
February, p. 212.) Does originality consist in 
fusing a number of sentences gathered from 
different sources into an ‘intelligible narrative’*? If 
so, I am afraid, all that he has ever written might 
be crontained not only in the ^mptiblished writings,’ 
but also in the pMished works of many other 
peraons.) 


VI. 30. This atomic substance must reside 
m the body ensouled hy the cognising som, as none 
ether, could contain the substratum 
l^'nal cause of the cognition of whicdi that som 
material cause. The acUon of this atomic 
^iiVistance in the body— tending to bring 
^ ontaeWs due to its coming into .(contact with the 
which (in every act of. ciogmtion) puts forth 
‘^^1 effort towards the cognition (p. 85). 


VI. 30. The atomic substance whicli resides 
in the body ensouled by tlie cognising self is inanas 
and none othei* c^ould contain the substratimi of the 
iinmatei’ial cause of the Ciognition .of which the self 
is the material cause. The action of the atomic 
substance in tlie body which hellos to. biing about 
the contact is due to its contact with the self, 
which, in every act of cognition, puts forui an effort 
towaiSs it. (In small type, p. 379.) 
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Mere, Dr. liadliakiislitmii’s version is a specimen 
'Of his weeialized knowledge of Indian philosophy'. 
For he writes in the preface, “To help the general 
r^er. the more technical bnd textual discussions 
are printed in small type.” {Indian Pldlosophij- 
Vol. II, p. But will the great doctor be very 
much surprised, whoa told that even ^ this Iiighly 
ttecrhnical interpretation, for which he claims origina- 
lity, was anticipated by Dr. (Tanganath Jha as 
early as 1911 ? Or will he say, “When two or more 
wrifcei’S are using the same texts, there is bound to 
be similarity in significance and much agreement 
in phraseology, if the writeis arc faithful to the 
sources,” and “it would be foolish certainly to rush 
from this resemblance to a charge of plagiarism ? 
(T//e Modem Review, February, 1929, p. 212). In 
far?!, ail the above passages (Nos. 9—30) ai-e l)r. 
liadliakrisJinan’s original interpretation and critical 
evaluation of tiie Prabh^ara doctrine, in 
perhaps, his individuality as a wiiter lias coinp]eteJ.v 
oeme out. 

Dr. fiadhakrishnan lias, indeed, inferred to Dr. 
Oanganath JhaVs The Pi'ohh^kara School of Pfirva 
Mtjhamsa on p. 386, p. .397, and p. 405. But that 
.4:jaaaofc be the authority for these passages on other 
pages. He lias mentioned Dr. .Jha’s work also 
under ‘KeferencOvS’ on p. 429. But that does not 
justify him in bodily incorpomting numercus pass- 
ages from it in his book without acknowledgment. 

Tr his usual method is to adopt not only standaid 
translations, but also critical interpretations where 
-available, make slight clianges in them here and 
there, if necessary, and pass them oft as his own, 
he should distinctly mention it in the preface of 
his books, so that his readers may value him at 
"his proper worth. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has introduced a grciit 
- deal of technical matter into his reply to mystify 
tlie unsophisticated reader. So I am compelled 
to enter* into some technical discussion to show 
the utter futility of his arguments. 

Passages (Nos. 1-7) in my version dealing with 
the Samkhya theory of Self-conscioiisness were 

J ublished in the Meerut College Magazine in 
anuary, 1924. Dr, Radliakrisliiian’s version is 
almost a mrbatwi i-eproduction of mine. So, he 
expounds the deep, inner, philosophical significance 
of the slight changes he has miide in his version. 

He invents tlie philosophy of key wards. 
“Obviously the key words,” he says, “are punisa, 
sattva, pratihimbfi, and parindma. I use the 
word ‘piirusa’ itself in the English rendering, as 
the wal'd 'self’ is ambiguous and may stand for 
either the puru^ or the jiva (ego), while Mr. 
Sinha uses ‘self’ for puru,^” {Modern Review. 
February, 1929, p. 2(j9). He has generally used 
the word ‘puru^’ throughout his treatment of 
the Samkhya System. But in the above passages 
.<Nos.l-7) borrcwed from my thesis he uses his key 
woi’d ‘puru^’ Ihnee only, and iinitatas me in using 
the aramgnous word ‘self’ as many thirteen times, 
though he knows ^uite well that the latter may 
stand either for the purusa or the jIva (ego). Here 
he indiscriminately uses ‘piiru^’ and ‘self’ in the 
same sense. So, purusa is not his key word. 

Dr. Rarlhakrislmari says “For sattvam Mr. Sinha 
uses ‘mind’ and I use ‘buddhi’ itself.” (Ibid., p. 209). 
Let me point out here tliat I have never used 
‘mind’ for 'sattva’. I have used ‘intelligenoe-stuif 
for ‘sattva,’ and ‘mind’ 4or ‘buddhi.’ And he has 


generally usoa pure essence loi saiiva , oi retail i.-,! 
the Sanskrit word. Only in one sentence (4 > ho 
uses ‘buddhi; for ‘buddhisattp’ once. , Thus hi; 
statement is incorrect. If buacuii is identical with 
•buddhisattva,’ why does he use "the sattva natiu-.* 
of buddhi” (2), "buddhi m iiature” (:>,); 

and "the pure nature of buddhi (4) V Tims, thougli 
he hiiuseif has used these wyrds, he does not 
iindei-vStand even now the .subtle distinction between 
‘buddhi’ aud ‘buddhisattva.’ Though in the al^ovi' 
pas-saires (Nos. 1-7) boiTowed fipni my thesis he is 
fiiitliful to Ills key word buddhi, for that is the onlv 
chaiigv ho has made in some of them (2 and :■}). 
ho uses the word internal organ for ‘buddhi’ 
on the same page in his book several times. Thus, 
buddhi is not liis key word. Agam, for biiddhhpttl 
1 have always used ‘mental fum;tioii, ‘mental inode' 
or ‘mental modification,’ and he also imitates 
in iisinif the Sfirne woixls, though lie never uses 
‘iiiind’ for ‘buddhi’. And elsewliere on ,tiie same 
page in his book he uses ‘modification of the* 
internal organ’ for ‘mental modificatiem’ as man.\' 
as seven times. Hut he never uses this expression 
in the fi()Ovo passages (1-7) borrcwed frcm my 
thesis. So, his plea of key words oompJeteij* breaks 
doAvn. 

Let me consider tlie passages in detail in my 
vei*sion. 

1. This soritenco is not a tiaiislatioii of aij>" 
Sanskrit text. ^It is my own interpretdion of the 
Samkhya-Patanjala doctrine of self-consciousness. 
Dr. Kadhakrishnan has borroAved his version almost 
verbatim from mine. Only for ‘self’ he has used 
'purusn.' and ^ for ‘mind,’ 'IniddhV So, they are 
bound to be his k'oy Avords ! He is conscious of it. 
So. he hunts out a mutilated sentence ‘frcm Keitli 
Avhich conve\^s the same idea. . . "When the spirit 
rcflects itself in Ihe inner organ, it brings its reflex, 
and therefore its self, to conscious knowledge.” 
{The Samkhya System, p. 107.1 With tins sentence 
his version lias not tlie remotest similarity. 

2. This* sentence is not at all a translation of 
any Sanskrit passage. It i.s my inter jmetation of 
the iext—buddhisa t tvagatapuru^apratibimbTi lambanat 
purufdlanthanam (TaitvavaisaraM, III, 35) in the 
the light of Majniprahha and Bhcrjavftti. Manipra- 
bhU says, ’ ‘ An at rr/jS ( w aw5ira- 
jyratibimbagrnhitvat puvn^afhanavC (III, 35h 
Bhmavftti also conveys the same idea < III, B,5). 
Still Dr. Kaclhaknshnan Avanls to prove tliat this 
sentenc^e is a mere translation of a Sanskrit passage, 
and claims originality for his voi-sion only by substi- 
tuting 'buddhisattva' for ‘pure intelligeiice-stuff of 
the mind’ in my version, (^an he find out a single 
senteiK^e in TattvavaiMi'adt, of AAiiich it is a tran- 
slation ? Moreover, he has taken infinite pains to 
hunt out the English equivalents of 'samyama' 
from different books, though the word does not 
occur at all in the above passage in TattvavaisUradt, 
of Avliich ho Wyants to prove that it is a translation. 
Besides, he says, ‘ If I depended on the translations, 

I do not see why Mi*. Binha thinks that 1 should 
have rcjected the standard ones in favour*of. . his. 
unpublished attempts, when, as a matter of fact, we 
liave English translations of Vyasa and Vac^aspati 
in both the Harvard ^ Oriental Series and the 
Sacred Books of the Hindus Series, which I have 
mentioned under ‘References’ on p. 373.” {IM., 
p. 2<»9.) Let me show that Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
version is a verbatim reproduction of mine, and not 
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of tliat of Baana Pnaada or Woods by reproducing 
til the versions bc^ow : 

‘ ( i) “The Battm of the thinking substance depends 
iiDon the Self to the extent that it depends on 
tlK* image of the Self as entered into the Sattva 
(if the thinking substance.” (Wood’s tmnslation, p. 

oJti ) 

(ii) “What looks like the objective appearance 
of the Purusa, and becomes as such an object of 
knowledge, is the reflection of the Purusa into the 


ossence of the Will-to-be.” (Rama Prasada’s tran- 
slation, p. 229.) ,, 

(iii) ‘‘Vacaspatimisra holds that the self can 
Iniow itself, only when attention is entirely with- 
(Irawn from the mental function in which the 
si-lf is leflected, and wholly concentrated on the 
reflection of the self in the pure intelligence-stuff 
of the mind.” (My interpretation.) 


(iv) “According to Vacaspati, the self can know 
itself only when attention is entirely withdrawn 
from the mental function in which the self is 
reflecjted, and is wholly concentrated on the re- 
lU^ction of the self in the sattva nature of buddhi.” 
(Dr. Radhakrishnan’s interpretation). 

This sentence brings out the significance of 
tlie text 'm'MtmmikTiraM (hMHsattvamemtu tena 
pratyayena samkrd,ntapuru^apratibimham nurusae- 
Myapannam caitanyam^lamhaie, III, 35) in so 
far as it throws light on Vikjaspati’s view as to 
ihe nature of the subject sejf and the object self 
Neither Woods nor Rama Prasada brings out this 
significance in liis English translation of it ( Vide 
Rama Piasada’s translation, pp. 229-230 ; Woods’ 
translation, p. 264.) 

My interpretation^ of V^spati’s view given in 
my thesis and published in the Meerut College 
Magazine was entiroly tvrong, Vacaspati agrees 
with Vyasa in holding that the pure self, or the self 
in its pure essence, is the subject of self-apprehen- 
sion, and the empirical self, or the roflection of the 
self in buddhisattva^is the object of self-apprehen- 
sion. He makes it quite clear when he says, ''OityU 
jadah prakUSyate, na jajlena dtih. Puim^apratya- 
iiastvaciMma katbom ciiUtmUnam prakUkayet. 
CiMmU hnparMMndpraM^o ja^am prakakayaiV^ 
(HI, 35). He makes it more emphatic when he 
explains tiie scriptural text quoted by. V^asa 
irfjnatdramare kena vijbniylii) by s^ing ‘iVo 
kma dditmrihab” (HI, 35.) Bhojaraja, HSm^anda 
Yati, and Nagesa also are of the same opinion. I have 
eorrected this mistake in my final manuscript. But 
unfortunately Dr. Radhakrishnan did not get it at 
the time of examining my thesis. So, he was 
compelled to perpetuate my mistake in his book, 
though he made a verbal alteration in the sentence. 

4. This sentoice brings out the mgnificanceot 
the Sanskrit text (na ca puru^apratyacm huddm- 
sattvatmanU purufi dfsyate, puru§a era pratyayam 
paiyati, Vyasabhasya, III, 35), 
t'y adding the clause “as the mind is unconscious’* 
^0 its translation. Otherwise, the sentence by itself 
would not ennvey its meaning clearly. I always 
‘l y to bring out the significance of a text having a 
•'Caring on the subject-matter. So, here, in order 
t‘' bring out the significance of the text 1 liave not 
ejuy ‘mixed up’ Vyasa and Viinanabhiksii, in the 
•apsiiage of Dr. I&dhakrishnan. but also Vyasa and 
' acjaspati whose eharacteristic pass^e 1 have 
Muoted in the previous paragraph. In fact, all 
' cmmentators have given the same interpretation 


48—12 


Can Dr. Radhakrishnan give any 
Wow • ^ vcrsionv-s of this passage are given 

(ij “The Puni^a is not known by that notion of 
^ tI® self-same as the objective 

Buddlu. The Purusa only sees tliat notion of self 
by him^lf » (^ina Prasada’s translation, p. 228.) 

£ ® 1 ^^t presented idea 

of the Self whose essemje is the sattva of the 
thinkmg-substance. It is the Self which .sees the 
pr^ntM idea which depends upon its own self.” 
(AVoods’ translation, p. 263). 

(iii) “The self cannot be known by the intelli- 
gence-stuff of the mind in whicli the self is 
reflected ; it is the self which knows itself through 
its reflection in the pure intelligence-stuff of the 

mind. (My version). 

(iv) “The self cannot lie known by the buddlu 
in which it is reflected, but it is the self wliich 
knows itself throng its refli^etion in the pure 
nature of buddhi” (Dr. Radluikrishnan’s version). 

Does not Dr. Radhakrishnan reject the stand- 
ard English translations of Rama Prasada and 
Woods in favour of my ‘unpublished attempts’? 
When he knows full well that there is not the 
least similarity between liivS version and those of 
Rama Prasada and W’oods, why does he quote 
their names to bring greater discredit upon 
himself ? 

5-7. In these passages I expound the view of 
VijMnabhiksu. Dr. Radhakrishnan has reproduced 
them almost verbatim. He explains the (fifterenco 
between my version and his in his reply. I have 
laised the objection of Karmakartfvirodha and 
answered it in my version. He has excluded it 
from my version and thus made it entirely his 
own ! I may point out here that there is no 
English translation of YogavdHika. Bo, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan has taken the greatest care accord- 
ing to his usual method, to bring out tlie sense 
of the texts without anybody’s help {Modem 
Review, February, 1929, p. 209). But if his language 
happens to be mmost a verbatim reproduction of 

mine, he cannot help it ! He is conscious of it. So 
he says, “In actual phraseology there is some 
agreement due to the identity of the texts con- 
sidered, but the differences throughout my render- 
ings are striking enough to indicate to the careful 
reader that tliey are based on the texts.” {Ibid., 
p. 210). Certainly, here the similarity is most 
striking but it will require tlie keen insight of a 
great tiliinker to find out the difference ! 

Thus with regard to the above passages (1-7), 
he is not indebted to Keith, Rama Pra^a, and 
Woods, whose names he has quoted, but to me 
only. 


8. This entire paragr^h is "'my own interpre- 
tation of Kumarila and Prabhakara’s doctrines of 
the perception of the seif. It is not a mere 
translation of a Sfimskrit passage.” [Modem 
Review, January, I9.r9, p. 102). But Dr. Radha- 
krishnan objects to it He says, “Mr. Sinlia ui’ges 
that he is giving in his own interpretation, while 
half the passage is devoted to a quotation from 
SnstradipikS, and its translation.” (Modern Review, 
February, 1929, p. 210.) 

Let me point out that barring the Sanskrit 
quotation, there are five sentences in this paragrat^. 
Only owe of them is a translation of the Sflmsffit 
pass£^. But this also is not an exact translation. 
It brings out its significance by adding the following 
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sentence to the translation : “But along with 
this obieet-eonsciousness there is sometimes 
another distinct consciousness, viz., self-cnnscious-. 
ness” ; and it has been quoted verbatim by Dr. 
Radhakrislman. I have not translated the word 
"'avyapteh'' also has left it out. How is it 

that he has brought out the signifieahce of the 
Sanskrit text ‘which I liave quoted, and he has 
used’ in exactly the same way, by adding the same 
sentence, and leaving out the same word, and usmg 
the same language ? 

The other sentences in tliis paragiaph are not 
at all translations of Sanskrit texts. XanDr. Mha- 
krishnan hunt out any passage in S^tradipM or 
any other book, of which they are translations ? 
In the first two sentences I have given my own 
exposition of the Bhafta Mimamsaka theoiy of the 

f trception of the self, and in the last two 

have given ray own interpretation of the 
Bhatt;a theory as distinguished from the 
Piabhakara theory. So, tlie whole parjigraph 
is my own interpretation which lias been reproduced 
almost verbatim by Dr. Kadliakrishnan. He has 
made only two changes. First, he has not refen-ed to 
the Prabhakara doctrine. Secondly, he has substituted 
the words “the followers of KuraariJa” for the 
w^oids “the Bhat^ Mimamsaka” used by me, and to 
explain the deep significance of this verbal change 
he has deliveiea a learned lecture on the distinction 
betw'een Kumailla’s view' and that of his followmiw. 
w'hich he iiught as w'ell reseive for his research 
students. Tnb Bhaftas and the Praliliakaras are tlie 
tw'o w^eli-known schools of Mimamsalcas. ITuinailJa 
Bhatta is the founder of the former, and Prabhakam, 
of the latter. Strictly speaking, the follow'ors of 
KuinSriJa Bhatfa are the Bhattas, and those of 
Prabhakara are the Prabhakaras. But generally the 
woids “Bhattas” and “Piabliakams” are indifferently 
used in the sense of “Kumaiila and his followei's”, 
and “Prabhaliara and his followers” I’especdively. 
On this point I refer Dr. Radliaki’islinan to Dr. 
Ganganath Jlia’s The Prdbhakura School of PUrva 
(pp. 22, 38, 40, 45, 60 etc.) wdth 
whifjh he has shown his unusually intimate 
atviuaintance. He says, “Mr. Sinha holds that it is 
the view' of ‘Bhafta Mimamsaka’ which is his 
designation for Kumarila” (Jhid., p. 210). Here I 
have quoted a text from mMradipikd of Partha- 
sarathimisra, a follmoer of Kumai'ila. but still the 
great doctor knows for certain that by ‘Bhatta 
Mimamsaka’ I mean Kumaiila ! 

In fact, Dr. Eadhakrishnan cannot possibly offer 
any explanation of his almost verbatim reproduction 
of this entire mragraph from my thesis. So, first, 
he says tliat half of it is a quotation and its 
translation. Secxindly, he gives the deep significance 
of his paraphrasing the w^oid ‘Bhatta Mimamsaka’. 
Thirdly, he picks up the last sentence, and says. 
“That seM-consciousness marks a higher degree of 
conscious life than the mere consciousness of tlie 
object is a oritieism with which even a beginner 
in epistemology is familiar and I have refen-ed to 
it in more than one place.” (Ibid., p. 210). Heie he 
admits that at least the last sentence is an inter- 
pretation, sM he lias leproduced ray langu^e 
almost verbaHm. But he, accounts for it by saying 
that this commonplace cTiticisiu is known even to 
a be^ner in epistemology. I admit that not only 
this criticism but also wliat is involved in the 
pranous sentence, and my exposition of the Bh^t^ 
doctrine in the first two isentences are known to 


every student of Indian philosophy., But 1 
how- all these sentences in my thesis containing mv 
expasition, inteipretatiom and cnticism could lin'd 
their w-ay into Dr. Badhaknshnan’s workin exa-tly 
the same form ■! o i i 

In this connection Dr. Kadhakrishnan jxiints .„it 
that my referenco to Sdf^aMpikn (ch. S. s) 
p. 4S2 is w'rong. He says, ‘ It is found on p. jud 
and not p. 482”, “The Chowkhamba edition df 
SastraMpika to which reference la made, has ank 
474 riages and page 482 of it is non-existent • 
(IMd., p. ‘210). 1 am thankful to him foi- his 
correidion. But let me jioint out that there are two 
editions, of SastradipikH vvihlmhed by the publishers 
of the Chowkhamba Sansknt Series, one with 
Yuktlmehaprapuram and the other with PrakTm. 
I am infonued by the nublishers of the C'how- 
kliamba Sanskrit Series that the former belongs t(, 
tills Series, w'hile the latter does not, thougli it )uis 
lieen imblished by them. The former has only 47J 
pages, while the latter, 622 pages. I have always 
referred to the latter edition in my tliesis. Tho 
Sanskrit text I Iiave quoted does occur on i». 4si! 
of this edition, though a snmihtr i>^sage oecuis un 
p. 341) of the other edition. There is a diflei toic- 
m the readings of this text in the ,two editions. 
Evidently, Dr. Radhakiishnan is not aw'aiv 

the existence of §a,strad%pika with Prakdsa wiiirli 
contains 622 jiages. He lias alw'ays i-eferi-ed to rh* 
Chow-khamlia edition of SaMradtpikn wliidi 
contains only 474 pages, in his Indian Philosophy. 
Vol. II. But, *then, how does he refer to the othn 
edition of SUsfradtpikU (pj>. 487—490) on p. ‘4^2 o; 
the above work ? I liave showm in my second Jetto! 
{Modern Review. Februar.\', 1929, p. 219) tiiat fa* 
lias borrowed that pai-t of Jiis exposition fi-orn my 
thesis along with its refei-enec, published in ria* 
Meerut College Magaxine, January, 1924. 

Next, I consider the unpublished part of my 
thesis. 

1—3. These arguments I took from Tarkabhasu 
and referred to it in my thesis. Dr. Radhakrislman 
has ^ borrowed them almost verbatim fiom my 
thesis, but has not referred tliein to Tarkahlmfi. 
He admits tliat they are not to be found in Ngdijo- 
IcandaM, and they do occur in Tarlcahhd^a. 11' 
suggests that he has ’ intentionally not referred t<' 
TarkabhasU, for “the view s set forth in 1,2 and 
are not materially different from those of 7, 8 and 
from NyHyakmdaM. the earlier work.” {Ibid.. 

S . 211). But, first, if the former are not -matermlly 
ifterent from the latter, why does lie give them 
at all ? Secondly, it w-(»uld re(piire a rare meta- 
physic^al aeumen to di.scover how' the firet argument 

from Tarkabhnsn is involved in any of the argu- 
ments from NyTtyakandali ! Thirdly, the conven- 
tion has yet to be established that the argumeiii ^ 
taken fi’oin a later w'ork, if they are involved in 
those of anemiier work, must be referr^ to tin- 
latter and not to the former. All scholars should 
take note of tliis mw rule of giving references laid 
down by the great author. 

4-11. As to the arguments fwm Nyliyakandall 
Dr. liadhakrishnan points out that the passages 
(4-9) in my version are almost a verbatim repro- 
duction of Dr. Ganganath Jha’s English transla- 
tion of this w-ork. {Ibid., p, 211). 

In the first place. Dr. Radhakrishnan here c^- 
tradicts himself as 1 have already shown. To 
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rxplain away . tlij^ Striking simiknty between my 
version and nis m all other places he has repeated- 
ly said that faithful translations of the same 
]lassage mmi resemble each other not only in 
matter but also in form. But now he says just 
the reverse. Here he points out that because my 
translation is similar to that of Dr. Ganganath 
,lha, mine is almo&t a verbatim reproduction of the 
latter. Thus he sets up two contradictory stand- 
ards for judging the originality of English 
translations of the same texts. If he feels sure 
that my version with regard to these passages is 
1 sorrowed alraest verbatim from Dr. Jha’s, why 
does he not feel eqmllp sure that his version is 
borrowed almost vertmhm from mine with regard 
to the other passages which are translations of 
the same texts ? 

In the second place, with ifgard to these 
])assages (4-9) only, he has given parallel passages 
fi’om some other . work, on which, he says, both 
liis version and mine are btiso/d. He has not been 
aide to give parallel passages with regard to others. 
Still there is a stnking similarity between his 
version and mine in those passages. This clearly 
shows that his version is borrowed from mine 
with regard to those passages. 

In the third place, with regard to the arguments 
from NyTtyakathdali, he admits that his version 
is almost a verbatim reproduction of Dr. Jha’s 
translation, and he lias acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to him by mentioning his work in the 
l)ildiography on p. 247. Ikt he should have 
ref en’ed these passages not to NydyakandaM, but 
to Dr. Jha’s English translation of it fi’om which 
these were borrowed. In order to avoid being 
misunderstood he explains his usual method of 
translating Sanskrit texts. He says, *l.»et me 
explain at once that, in all these i>assages which 
are not in quotation marks, I do not try to give 
the exacit translations but only expound the 
significancie of the texts, referring the intei'ested 
reader to the sources. My usual method is that, 
when I give the translations, I adopt the standard 
ones where available, making slight changes hero 
and tlicrc where I think necessary' and, wheixi 
there are no authoritative translations, 1 take the 
greatest care to bring out the sense of the texts” 

< IIM.. p. 209). If he adopts standard translations 
whei-e available, makes slight changes in them 
liere and there, if necessary and stiJl does not 
refer these passages to the woi^ks from which 
tliey are taken, he cannot avoid Ireing accused 
of plagiarism, lie has yet to learn how to acknow- 
ledge authorities for using published and 
unpublished works in writing liis books. 

In the fourth place, my translations in passagev<? 
(4-9) are based on Dr. Ganganath Jha’s. 1 do not 
want to imitate Dr. Kadhaki'ishnan in spinning 
out a philosophy of the changes 1 have made m 
ury version. But I insist that Dr.. Radhakrishnan s 
version is based on mine, while mine is based .on 
lb’. Jha’s. Ijet me make it clear first, by giving 
the three versions of passage No 7. , . ^ , 

(i) . Though, as a matter of fact, the object has 
an existence extending over all three periods 91 
tune,, past, present and future, yet when it is 
<‘ognised it is cognised as belonging to the prsent. 
(lh\ Jha’s version, p. 214). * , . , 

(li) “It may be argued that an object has exis- 
bince extending over the past, the present and 


the future ; but xyhen it is cognised, it is cognised 
^ to the present.” (My version.) 

.(m) It may l>e argued tliat an objec^t lias 
existence extending over the past, present and the 
future,, and when it is cognised it is cognised as 
belonging to the present.” (Dr. Sadhakrishnan’s 
version). 

This clearly shows that Dr. l^lliakrishnan did 
not care to consult Dr. Jha’s translation, but re- 
pix^uced ray version almost verhaPim. 

S^ndly,^ if he borrowed all the passages 
(4-11) m ^ya-yakanmli from Dr. .Ilia's ti'anslation, 
why does, his version in jiassagi? No. 10, for 
mstance^differ from Dr. Jha’s and closely resemble 
mme? The three versions are given below : 

• holds that cognition is 

tnierahle from the knowhxlgc that we have of 
objects, should be met by the following arguments : 
Does the knowledge of objects’ inhere in the 
self,, or in the object ? It could not be regarded 
as inhering in the object, as it has been shown 
that consciousness . cannot belong to objects. If 
it lie regarded as inhering in the seif, then wliat 
copiition is there besides this, >\ liich would be 
infeiTed from that knowledge ?” (Dr. Jha’s version, 
pp. 214-215.) 

(ii) “It may .argued that cognition is inferred 
from the ‘cognition of objects’ (msayasamvedana- 
numeyam jhanam.) If so. does ‘tlie cognition of 
objex^its’ (vi^ayasammdam) inhere in the self, or 
in the object ? It I'annot inheic in the object, as 
it is unconscious.. If it inheres in . the self, tlien 
what other cognition is there, which is inferred 
from the cognition of objects ?” (My. version.) 

(iii) “If it is argued tliat the cognition is infeired 

from the cognition of objc'cts (vi^ayammvedanU- 
numeyam jfiUmm), we may ask whether tlie 
cognition inhea^s in tlie self or the oliject. . It can- 
not i-esidc in the object, whi(h is imponseious. It 
it is in the self, wliat is the cognition wliicli is 
infenod from the cognition of objals ?” (Dr. 
Radhakrishnan ’s version). „ , . , 

This clearly sliows that Dr. Radhakrishnan 
gives here almost a verhatim reproduction of my 
vei’sion, and not of Dr. Gangaiiath Jha’s. So, with 
regani to tJiis passage at least, he is not alisoJved 
fiom the chai'ge of plagiarism. . . 

Thirdly, in passage No. 10 he has mutated me 
in quoting the Scime Sanskrit text, tliough thei'e 
are many othei* important sentences, m Nyayq- 
kmidalt deserving quotation. And this Simsknt 
text quoted by me and Dr. Radliakrishnan loth 
does not oceur in Dr. Jha’s English translation of 
NyayakandaM. , , . 

' Fourthly, he has imitated me in his selection, of 
aiguinenfs from . NydyakamlaB against the in- 
ferribility of cognitions. In my thesis 1 have not 
given the argument involved in the following 
sentence : 

''LingabkUvat na fMvadarthmM’am , . .jnaymn^n- 
asyai^^mimTinaMtutmm’^ (P- 96.) Dr. Radm- 
krislman also lias excluded this argument from ms 
vereion. . ... 

Lastly, he has imitated ine m giving the same 

urong refei’eneo. He says, “Srldhara’s commentary 
on VI. 56, which deals with this.topic ,.actually 
runs from p. 96 to p. 98 in Dvivedin s ^don ( y . 
S. S.) though the argument last adduced, from it 
occurs on p. 97.” (Ibid., w- 211-212,) Thus he 
admits that the last argument adduced from 
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andoM does occur on p. 97. Should he 
the reference of the arguments actually 
adduced by him from a book, or of the other 
argaments as well with which be is not at all 
oonoem^ ? ihsides, the last part of NyUmkandaM 
under the same sutm deals with the doctrine of 
wliich is entirely different from 
the doctrines of MMMUnvmeyatva and Visaya- 
mmvedanUnumeyaim, which are discussed on 
pp.‘ 96-97, while the discussion on the former runs 
from p. 97 to p. 98. So, Dr. Eadhakrishnan’s 
roferenoe is wrong. And this ^ongr reference he 
has borrowed from my thesis. ^ 

Any owe of the above similarities between his 
version and mine in regard to the passages from 
NydyakandaM might be accidental. But I wondei' 
how like me he has borrowed his translations of 
some sentences from Dr. Danganath Jha’s version, 
translated other passages independently in the 
same language, excluded the same arguments of 
Sridhara from his version, quoted the same 
Sanskrit sentence, and given the same wrong 
reference ! 

12—40. With regard to the parallel passages 
from Prmmyakamalani^rtanda, Ur. Radhakrishnan 
SOT, “There is not one passage in my version 
which may be regarded as identical with Mr. 
Sinha’s” (Mi., p. 2l2). I cannot understand how he 
says this in the face of a striking similarity between 
his version and mine in as many as fourteen 
passages (12, 13, 16, 17, 18. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 

27, ^8, 29 and 30). He has quoted the same 
Sanskrit words within brackets (12, 15, 16, 18, 

24, 25, 28, 35 and 36) He has quoted the same 
Sanskrit texts (26 and 29). He has given the 
same exposition of the Nyaya-Vaisesika view as 
distinguished from the Bhatta Mimamsakas, the 
Jainas, the Buddhist Idealists, and the Vedantists 
(28). How can he explain similarities in so many 


points? There is no Engfish ti^kUon i,f 
which ini^ht bo uso(i 
hv both of us. How,, then, does he eieponnd th,. 
Significance of Sanskrit texts in a languwe similar 
to mine ? If he has paraphrased a ,few words, 
summarized a few passages, ^ invert^ the ordei' 
of arguments given in my thesis in two or three 
places retaining my language, and reproduced 
almost verbatim as many as fourteen passages 
hiether with the same quotations, does it provt^ 
that he has made them his own ? There is noteing 
stmnge in it. Ho has done the very same thmg 
when he has bodily incorporated numerous passagen 
from many other stai^iji books, say, from Dr. 
Ganganath JTha’s The PrnblMara School of PUrva 
Mimdmsa. 

Ijastly, I fail to understand how he lias drawn his 
materials from tlie very same sources about a feA\' 
topics as 1 have , done in my thesis, though thert> 
are many other important works which deal with 
the same topics. I fail to understand how there 
is a striking similarity between his version and 
mine in so, many sentences, paragrsrohs. and pages 
dealing with the same topics. If the stnkmg 
similarity between liis version and mine is, wliat 
he would have us believe, due to the fact that 
both of them are based on the same texts, why do 
we not find a striking similarity in the writings of 
Gongh, Deussen, Prof. Ranade and Dr. Belvalkar 
who deal with the philosophy of the Upanishads ? 
Why do we not find a striking similarity in the writ- 
ings of. Dr. Das Gupta and Dr. Radhakrishnan who 
ded with the same topics and draw most of their 
materials from the same sources in their works on 
Indian Philosophy ? I do not know how long Dr. 
Radhakrishnan will -fail to understand my accusa- 
tions. 

Meemi College. Meerut Jaduxath Sinh-a 


Perhaps there is nothing so dangerous or so evil in its effects, as irresponsible 
power. That is what Great Britain exercises in connection with India — absolute power, 
with no one to call her to account. I do not think any nation is able to endure such an 
ordeal any better than is Britain, but it is an ordeal to which neither rulers of nations 
nor individuals in private life should ever be subjected. The risks are too great. The 
wrongs and tyrannies inseparable from it are too serious. England avoids it in 
connection with her own rulers, by making them strictly responsible to the English 
people. The rulers of Canada are strictly responsible to the Canadian people. Every 
free, nation safeguards alike its people and its rulers by making its rulers answerable in 
eve^thing to those whom they govern. But here is the anomaly of British rule in 
India -Britain rules India but does not acknowledge any degree whatever of political 
responsibility to the people of India. Whatever freedom or political privileges they 
enjoy are purely “favors”, which she in her “kindness” “graciously grants” to them ; 
she does not for a moment admit that any political freedom or political power belongs 
to them of right— is their just possession, which they may rightly demand of Great 
Britain and which she has no right to withhold. Her will is the supreme law ; and 
India must submit in everything. 

—Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
India in Bondage 



[Jhoks in the folloumg languages mil he mtieed : Assa^nese, Bengali English, French, German, 
Oujrati Hindi Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, N^ali Oriya, Portugime, Pun^ak, Sin/Uii 
Spanish^ Tamil, Telegu and Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-hooks and their 
mmotatwns, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc., will not he noticed. 
The reveipt of hooks received for review will not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto 
answered. Tl^ review of any hook is not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our office, addressal 
to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., according to the lamjmgr, 
of the hooks. No criticism of book-reviews and notices mil he published.— Editor. M. R.] 


ENGLISH 


VisvA-BHARATi. Santiniketan. Price Re. 1. To 
he had at the Visva-hharati Office, Santiniketan. 

This is a souvenir of the institution located at 
Santiniketan. It contains a brief description of 
Hie place and of the educational facilities provided 
in the different departments of the Institution, 
^.•ith 29 illustrations. The letterpress has been 
neatly printed, and the illustrations, too, except 
two or three, have been well executed. 

A Century of Service. By Professor Upendra- 
Hath Ball, M. A. Piice As. 6, pp. 109. To be had 
of the Secretary, Punjab Brahmo Samaj, Lahme. 

It is a survey of the services rendered by tlie 
Ihahmo Samaj during the first hundred years 
(1828-1928) of its existence. It gives an idea of 
Hie religion of the Brahmo Samaj. and passes on 
to describe the social and philanthropic work done 
by the Samaj. The author devotes the concluding 
eliapter to discourses on the basis of national 
reconstruction and the renaissance in India. It is 
:i readable and insti’uotive brochure. 


.The Meerut College Chronicle. By F. 
Gdani, Meemt College, Meerut, U P. 

As its name implies, this book is a brief history 
|>r Meerut College. It was primarily intended to 
be a collection of college views, it describes the 
various activities of the college, and includes 
other things a college “Who’s Who.” 
1 be portraits and views are well printed and are 
not a little intei’esting. 


A Bengali Phonetic Reader. By Suniti Kumar 
yhatterjee, M. A. (Calcutta), HlAtt. [London), 
bmira^ Professor of Indian Linguistics and 
anid Lecturer in English and Comparative 
^ hdclogy in the University of Calcutta, Author 
y The Origin and Devewpmmt of the Bengali 
Y^vguage afid • Bengali Selfdauqht. London, 
[ niversity of London Press, 10 ana 11 Wamnek 
i-ine, E. 0.4. 1928. Cloth, pp. 134. 5s. 

This book seeks to represent, as accuratehr as 
fX)ssible, the pronunciation of tliat form of the 


Bengali language whidi is employed by the best 
Bengali authors when writing in the colloquial 
stable, and that is practically the speech of the 
educated classes in Calcutta. “The texts are 
all taken from standard authors. The pixmunciation 
is that of the author. It may be taken as being 
typical of the educated pronunciation of Calcutta 
which is the recognized standai’d for Bengali.” 
The book contains Values of the Phonetic Symbols, 
the Bengali Phonemes, Formation of the Bengali 
Sounds, Details ragging the Ben^i Sounds and 
their Formation, The Soimd Attributes (Length, 
Stress, Intonation), Colloquial Bengali Skeleton 
Grammar, Texts and Translations. Vocabulaa^ 
The work has been carefully and accurately done. 
Those who want to learn how Bengali is spoken 
and pi-onounced by i iiltured Bengalis will obtain 
much help from this book. 

R. C. 


S(?EPTicAL Essays. By Bertrand Russell, publish- 
ed by George Allen and Ununn Ltd., Otvivn Svo. 
pp. 2.51, Art Canvas gilt, ivith dust jacket. Price 
is. 6d. net, 

Bertrand Russell reauires no introduction as 
a thinker and writer oi great ability and fame. 
His Sceptical Es,mys, therefore would attract the 
readers’ attention by his reputation and a lengthy 
review would not serve any useful purpose. At 
least a reviewer may well think that “there was 
no sufficient ground for thinking he would do 
any good” to readers by attempting to pull Russell’s 
scepticism out of his book and placro it befoi’c 
everybody in a nut-shell. Rather, there is ample 
ground tor holding that the thing is an impossi- 
bility. Russell’s Bo^ticism like his faith is liiglily 
complicated and can be grasped, if at all, only by 
a close peru^ of his essays. 

His essays are an attack, some times satirical 
and generally subtle, on the habits, customs, 
valuations and way of thinking of modern men. 
In this he is by no means a pioneer, but the 
method adopted by him, as well as his keen 
analysis of human irrationality in many fields, 
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show great origirialitv. People, for example, have 
fi habit of thinking that whatever ^ they believe in 
are fmokod eonsciously or unconscioiisly by reason 
and whatevei* tlj^y desire are bom in their mind 
of motional urges. “The exact opposite of this 
^vollld be Jiearei’ tlio truth ; tlie great mass of 
beliefs f>y which we arc siipported in our daily 
life is Diercly the bodying forth of desire, correct 
here and there at isolated points, by fiie liide 
shock of fact.” These few lines are 
of Russell. He can put the essence of an entire 
text-book in a few words. The above give us the 
gist of modern psycho-analysis. 

How would the average pretentious “Pragmatist” 
like the following bit ? “A pragmatist on a jury 
in a murder case,^’ says Mr. Russell, “wiU 'weigh 
the evidence exactly as, any other man will, 
whereas if he adopted his professed criterion he 
ought to consider whom among the population it 
would l)e most profitable to hang. That man 
'Would be, by definition, guilty of the murder, since 
belief in his guilt would be more useful, and 
therefore more ‘true’ than belief in the guilt of 
any one else.” Men as a rule cannot be rational, 
thinks Mr. Russell, for “education, the Press, 
politico, religion—in a word, all the great forces 
in the world— are at present on the aide of 
irrationality ; they are in the hands of men who 
flatter King Demos in order to lead him astray.” 

Mr. Bertrand Russell’s essays take up one by 
one the various dangerous unreasons traditionally 
sitting heavy on human progress. He is not 
altogether drastic in his worship of reason : but 
he expects men at least, not to indulge in things 
which are proved evils, nor extol to the skies 
ideas and institutions which liave nothing definitely 
good about them and to adopt whatever tlie 
best experts have proved to be of value to man’s 
w^-being. 

A study of Russell’s Sceptical Essays 'svill be 
thorougli cure for the modem diseases of over- 
enthusiasm, over-(X)nfidencc and 'well-fed Laisse% 
faire. 

Livixo IxDiA. Bf/ Sat^el Zimand u-ith an intro- 
(hfcHon Inj '"A. E.” Published hy Messr.s, Longmans. 
Orem S Co. Lid.. Demy Sw. pp. XVI -¥ 2^0 and 
twenty-five halftone, plates, cloth 0t. price- 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Tlicrc is now over-production in the field of l)Ooks 
on India, thanks to the fashion set by the authoress 
of “Mother India.” Practically ev(»y class of 
writera have come into the field with their supply 
of information or ignorance to deify or defile India 
and her civilization. Fieiy patriots of the stamp of 
the late Lala Lajpat Kai, opportunist politicians, 
di’oamy-eyed “interpreters” of India, one-ey^ 
ex-offioials and ex-missionaries, dispassionate 
students of Indian thought and life, indifferent 
“copy” writers all have come forward to sh^ 
light on the Indian situation, to guide the reading 
•world to a trae valuation of Indian history, culture 
and present-day politics. Very few, alas, have 
given us any new information, a new view point, a 
real enough picture of India. But Mr. Savel Zimand 
is undoubtedly one of those few who have studied 
India with sufficient detacihment to avoid becoming 
a proii^andist for this or that side, at (fie 
same time, with a rare sympathy that has lent 
clearness to his vision and depth to his outlook. 

The introduction by ‘ A E” adds special 


interest' to the book. “My own mto'est in Ipdijf 
began forty years ago , says ' A. E,, ‘ when j 

read the fJpanishads, the Bliagav^gJta, the Buddhist 
Suttas and other sacred books. But my rcyeieju'c 
for the noble imagination in the upanishads or tho 
wisdom of the Bhagavadgita Im never led me to 
assume that India could be denied ^m ite saeml 
literature, or that its life could po^ibly be ns 
idealistic or mystic as the thoughts of ite greatest 
sages. “I was prepared”, continues A. E. , ‘rather 
to find that thf nation which had the lowest 
spiritual imagination must have states of spiritu;il 
degradation balancing its highest vision, and this 
I think might be inferred from that Brahraanieal 
psychology which opposes the Ijokas to tli(‘ 
Talas, the spiritual states of our being to tlie 
sensual states, and from which I infer that with 
every assent to spirit a new abyss opens which 
is the dark opposite of the heaven into which the 
soul has climbed.” This, we believe, is a good 
long distance analysis of the fundamental forces 
which give sliape to Indian habits, customs, desires 
and institiitions. Consciously or tmconsciously the 
author of Liimg India also holds a similar view 
on India. “A. W later on in his introduction says. 

‘ I have no doubt that out of the fennent in India 
will come a new renaissance. The author also 
seems tc lielieve in the possibility of such a 
renaissance, but may be, rcnaissance will not come 
in fields at once. 

The author builds up his picture of India on ci 
basis of coiTect hisloiy. He has not learnt lus 
Indian history from a guide, book or an pmciai 
propaganda text-book. He is a close student of 
Indian history. A few samples of his mterprem- 
tion of Indian histoiy will epnvincc one of the 
truth of this statement. Describing the battle of 
P]asse5^ he says, “the success of the battle depended 
on whether the Indian in the , servie.e of the 
Satrap of Bengal, with whom Clive had closed a 
secret ti’eaty, would play his part and betray tlK‘ 
prince” (p. 20). Coming to the doings of the Hon ble 
John Company, he says, the Company made treaties 
and often broKe them, sometimes even forged them.. 
It cheated and robbed, murdered and opprossed, and 
the people groaned under its domination’ , (p. 33.) 
Tinder the Crown educated Indians “dis(K)verea 
that no matter how marked their intollectiiaJ 
attainments, they c/mld not expect to be treated 
on the same basis •with the white race” ‘p. 47). Tlie 
Dyarohical system, says the author, “gives 
Europeans and other minorities a representatjon 
out of all proportion to their numto” (p. oK). 
He is not merely a student of facets, lie 
tries to see deeper. “If one seeks to under- 
stand the Indian resentment, one finds a, long 
accumulation of grievances, lacial, economic and 
political” (p. His views on matters connected, 

with Indian history are also characteristic of his 
scholarly equilibnum. He condemns stronly the 
British appreciation of Dver’s Amritsar massacre 
represenlm by the S 120,000 “fund and endorses 
a French view that “Amritsar was the 
equivalent of TiOiivain” (p. 212). Wfiat does he 
leam from his study of Indian history and wliat 
prophesy does he make about India’s future history*;^ 
we read, “On the type of (^institution whidi uie 
Parliament of 1930 decides to grant, on the 
imagination of British statesmanship, greatly 
depends whether India will, within the next 
generation, be incoiyorated as a loyal member ol 
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ti>p British Cominoiiwealth Natioas. Tiie alter- 
♦m o aH one British writer lias rather prematurely 
Inro^ted T Siat she will be added to the lost 
dominions of the British Empire’.’ (p. 272). . 

S'lvel Zimand is a dispasssionate reviewer of 
Tiidian affairs, who .keeps his persp^tive correct 
rcomparison of things Indian with conditio^ 
idiuid in other lands. Caste is not a Hindu 
uoiiop dy.he says, for there is (aste among the Jews\ 
(llaek .lews and white .Jews), Christians, and 
Moslems. Child marriage is found in most societies 
in a certain stage of development. What should 
one say after learning that, "aporeximately 
Nvomen and girls who .are hmig m the. UnM 
States to-(Uy began their .married hvi^ as child 
brides (of 16 or less) withm the last .db years ^ 
U). 108). He is not blinded or. led astray . by 
British propaganda. ‘The oimositioii to various 
marriage bills to inei*t^se the age of eoasent^^ 
<^ivs he, “came from the official (British) side 
\v. 119). It is a striking tribute that he pays to 
Britisli statesmauship when he says communal 
rciiresentation instead of bringing iieace brought 
more war.” 

What do we learn from Savel Zirnand’s review 
of Indian history and life V What, for example, 
would he have us do to retorm pur evils ' hvils 
that we magnify many times are often not consider- 
ed of any importance by hmp Lot us take the 
Question of the right of Pariahs to worship at 
temples. Ho saj^s ‘ To strike for their. ec*/onomic 
imiancipation is ino)*e vital than securing OQual 
pi'ivileges in temple worslu.p. This is a new 
way of looking at untoinJiability and demands the 
attention of tho“Untouchables.” What about widow 
j’e-marriage V He does not think much . could be 
done here by legislation. “Only the activities of 
Hindus themselves cjan change this wretched 

^'^^^here are a few things here and there in this 
excellent book which may be called mistakes. On 
page 5, for example, the author- describes a se^ne 
near a Hindu temple. Among the crowd he notic^ 
girls with “ornaments in ears, nose and upper lip. 

Ornaments ill “uDDer lius” IS uot fouud aiuoiig 


Ornaments in “upper .bps” is not found among 
Hindus. If some aborigines use them, they are 
hardly over found among temple-goers. On page 
15, he describes a talk with a Sikh ex^army man 
who says that Sikhs want only freedom in religipj^ 
womhip, otherwise they liave nothing against the 
British. Tliis statement cannot be held to 
represent the view point of the avei^^e or the 
majority of the Sikhs. ()n. page 80. the author 
says, “from this Buddhistic pemd dates .the 
sanctity of the cow.” Is there sufficient histpneal 
evidence to justify such a statement f We believe 
the cow has been a sacred :&tiunal tor many 
centuries before the birth of the Buddha, 

In print, get-up, and contents Living . inaia is 
a remarkable book. It should be read ^ 

India and wherever else .there a.re people mteiested 
in our ancient land and its destiny. 

Ashoke Chatteiuee 


HINDI 

Dukhi Bharat. Bu Lah Lajpnf 
Published by The Indian Pms. Allahabad, Piuce 
Ps, o. 

A translation of tJnhaiityy India* His eminence 


as a politician of the first rank, his long and devoted 
service in the esause of education and social refoi-m, 
his ceaseless efforts to ameliorate the oonditiem of * 
the weak and tin* depressed, his influence in hi.gh 
circles, his prolonged stay in Eurofie and America 
which gave him such a rare insight into the state 
of affairs in those continents as to give his opinions 
the force of autlnjiity, all these things combined 
to make Lala Ijajpat Kai one of the veiT fittest 
men to deal with the impudent mendacities of Miss 
Katherine Mayo. 

It is no wonder that UnUaypy India is far and 
away the best reply to Mother India publislied so 
far. A more devastating and crushing rejoinder, 
it is difficult to think of. The disc-i-i^et silence 
which Miss Mayo and her f riends have l>een olrserv- 
ing ever since tlie publication of the book, is an 
cloinueat testimony to the fiu-t that, so far as this 
affair is concerned, the last word has been said, 

T^alaji was a recognizr^id authority on those vei;y 
subjects on which so much str(?ss has been laid 
by Miss ^layo, and so, he has frnind absolutely 
no difficult m meeting her in her own ground 
and pulverizing lier silly and iniscliievous conclu- 
sions. He ti*eats every argiunent with a soberness 
and thoroughness tliat are really remarkable, placing 
the “facts” in their true relations, examining them 
in all their aspects and finally and conclusively 
proving either, that they are nothing l>ut sliameless 
lies, or tliat her deductions are entirely wrong. 
Generally speaking, he has done all this without a 
trace of ill- temper. Nowhere do we find the desirt* 
to deal in retaliatory arguments for their own .sake, 
a blemish which disfigures some of . the books 
written in leply to Mother India. Still, we arc 
thankful for the chapters w^here he has shown that 
it does not lie in the rnoutli t)f a westerner and 
especially an American to speak of untouohability 
and sexuality in India. We think, even Mi.ss Mayo 
is satisfied tliat she has received the reply that 
she 80 much needed. . r . , 

It will be doing an injustic*:* to I^alan, however, 
to think tliat he has only written a book tor the 
occasion. His deep and sympathetic insight into 
the aims and aspirations of Indians, his researches 
into the history of eddeation in India, and his 
masterly analysis of recent politic^] and social 
events in our couiitiy have made his book ot 
Tiermaiient interest to those who want to get a 
faithful study of India and her people. 

Regarding the book under review we haw* 
nothing but pmise for it. The ti-anslation is un- 
exceptionable and the printing ami get-up are 
worthy of tlie lest traditions of the Indian Press. 

0 . 


BENGALI 

SlUMAX Maharshi Debexdr vxatii Thakukeu 
Atma-jihani {Autobiography of Ma}mr,ski 
Dehendranath Tagore). Third Edition. Edited 
by Satiechandra Ohahrabarti M.J., Visva-hharati 
Bookshop, 210 Cornmillis Street. Calcutta. Paper, 
Bs. 3. Cloth, Rs, 3-12, pp. Royal Sro. 4S0-¥xn., 
with a pofirait. 

This work contains the text of the auto- 
biography of Maliarehi I)el>endranath Tagoie, 
chronology, Igenealogical talde, -sixty valuable 
appendices and index. 
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The autobiography of the Maharshi is a classic 
among Bengali religious books. Considered only 
‘ as a literaiy production, too, it is entitled to rank 
as a classic. Mr. Satischandra Chakrabarti has 
edited the book with great care. His appendices 
betoken great industry and regard for accuracy, 
and evince a reverentially critical spirit He has 
rendered signal service to the cause of liberal 
religion, as well as to that of the literature of 
Bengal, by bringing out this edition. 

R. C. 


MARATHI 

CHANDRA.KANT, VoL. Il—A Ovjarati treatise on 
Vedant in the f^m of a narrative by the late 
Ichharam S. Desai. Translated into Marathi by 
S. R Babarekar, Publisher : Oujarathi irinting 
Press. Pages 744. Price Rs. 5. 

The first volume of this rather bulky but 
interesting work was favourably noticed in the 
DeOvember (1928) issue of this periodical. The 
writer has in this volume followed up the subject 
in its heavier portions, leading ^ to^ the coveted goal 
of the Vedajitists, viz., the realization of the Brahma 
through love and the wiping off of the necessity of 
re-birth. The two volumes together form a valuable 
addition to the Vedantic stock of Marathi literature. 

Hyderabad and Indian States. By Raghavendra 
Sharma. Piblished by the Author. Pages 430. 
Price Rs. Three. To be had of the Arya Bhushan 
Press, Poona. 

The premier state of Hyderabad (Deccan) lias 
won a largo measure of odium through the priticism 
of its atoinistration in the press, but judging from 
the materials supplied in this book supported by 
facts and figures (juoted from the official reports of 
the State, the criticism does not seem to be un- 
justified. The administrative system of the State, 

S s to bo rotten to the core and unless a 
change is introduced, it cannot satisfactorily 
meet with the requirements of its subjecjts. Wliat 
these requirements are is clearly specified in a 
general way in the resolutions passed at the State 
Peoples’ Conferences, a full report of which is also 
given in the book. In fact, the author, who is a 
sincere and earnest worker and has made consider- 
able sacrifices, being rewarded with exile by 
the Hyderabad Government for his enthusiasm in the 
public cause, has spared no pains to make qlear the 
intricate problem of the Indian States in general 
and the Hyderaliad State in particular, and if 
Indian Princes would only cai*e to ponder over the 
contents of the book and try to redress the 
grievances of their subjects, it will not be long 
before they find a way to bring happiness and 
eontentedness to their people, provided a will is 
there to bring about the much-coveted consumma- 
tion. 

V. G. Apte 


TAMIL 

Maya Mayo or a wtup to Miss Mayo. By V. 
Ramasamy lyengir. Published by Vasan Book 
Depot, 244, Mint \St., Madras 1928. pp. 403. 
Rs. 2. 


A mild and effec^ve criticism of Miss Mayo’s 
’Mother India.’ Her damaging exaggerations and 
generalizations of India’s vreaknesses, are discussed 
at length side by side with the forces that are 
either working or ought to work for the removal 
of such of the connected evils as exist and as a 
result, either the actual conditions are beautifully 
portrayed or an earnest appeal made to tlie reader 
to do nis best for the regeneration of the ceuntry. 
One who gets this may have no need for ’Mother 
India’ or its translation to know its contents and 
this ought to be in the hands of every lover of 
the country. 

Brahma-Gnanopadesam by a Queen. By Sri 
Sadhu Ko. Vadi Velu Ghsttiar. Published by Sri 
Sadhu Ratna Sarguru Book Depot. 4-34, Naintappa 
Ndick St, Parktown. Madras. 

This is a prose rendering of the stories of 
Sigithuvasan and Kasan of Gnanavasittain, not 
likely to be appi’eciated by lay readers. 

Roja Devi or the Eighteen Years Treasure. 
By Lalgudi S. Kandasami. Published by L. S. K. 
Swami Iyer, 116-430. Chittor Road, (xudiyattam. 
pp. 250. Price Re. 1-8. 

This drama is verbose like a novel ; the plot 
is ill-conceived and badly worked ; and tlie several 
oharactera speak and act in the same strain and 
adopt ingenious devices to introduce themselves 
to others, making themselves disgusting to 
readers. 

R. G. N. PlLLAI 


MALAYALAM 

Tunchat Erzuttawhan. By Vidvan K. Sankaran 
Erzuttacchan. PtMished by V. T. Raman Bhatta- 
tiri, Mangalodayam Press, Triehur, pp. 102. 
Price as. 12. 

A praiseworthy attempt at giving a brief, yet 
connected, nanntion of the life and w^ork of 
Tunchat Erzuttacchan, the father of Malayalam 
literature. 

Sri Yesu Kristu. By K. John, Mayyanad. 
Published by theatUhor at Perumatura, Travancmc. 
pp.92. Price as. 6. 

This is part I of the life of ’’Jesus the Christ, 
the son of God,” translated from the English 
rendering of the French book,“I.*a Vie de N. S. Jesus 
Christ” 

Written in good and chaste language. 

SrvA.Ti. By M. K. Veera Raghava Iyer, M.A., 
L. T., Head Master, Government Training School, 
Cannanore. Published by Mr. S. Ramaswami Iyer, 
B.A., Big Bazaar, Calicut, pp. 102. Pice as. 8. 

A short interesting historical play, complete in 
nine acts, written for his students in the Training 
School, Cannanore, to be staged. 

P. Anujan Aohan 


GUJARATI 

Tattvajnan Na Nibandho (Essays on Tattvajnan). 
By Manubhai Chandra Vidyanand Pandya, M.A.. 
Roc., LL.B., Solicitor, High Court, Bombay. 
Printed at the News Printing Press, Bombay, pp. 
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''H paper cover with photon. Prir?- Re. 1-0-0 

It is ci*editable to Mr. Patidya, tiiat altb.oii!?li ho 
< a l:)usy profossional man, he has inanag^ed to 
live into the philosophy of his ancestors and produce 
•, 'iidal:)le essays on the TTpanishads and the Vedanta, 
lie has also handled the sul)joct of caste system, 
Varnasram, and other social topics, and tried 
.) reconcile the old .with the pro^tressive views of 
ho present times. The work shows both thouj^ht 
ind labour. 

Kusumanjali. Bjj Mafjanblni ChahirWiai Paid, 
It. A., LL.B.. Barrister-at-law. Printed at the 
Diamond Juhilee Print in (f Pres.s, Almndahad. pp. 
I'JL Thwk cardboard. Price Re. 0-12-0 (1927). 

The first edition of this (*,ollection of Mr. Patel’s 
iK)(Mns was pulhished in 1900 and well received 
hen. It has siiuie been recoj^nized as a work fit 
or study in schools and colleen', s by Government. 
The poems are wM'itten Avitli j^reat feeling? mad those 
ilealin}*’ with old itniideiits in tlie history of 
hijarat are stirring'. One of them, a patriotic soni^. 
mticipatiim' the (Desired) D.iy in the history of 
>ui* (.‘ountry was smm' with ft'reat otTect at the 
Indian National Gonj^ress Meetinii’ of 1917. 

NiTfSifATAK . Bp Karpalanhir Nav Ratna Shri 
Giridhar Sharma. Printed at the Chijarati NcAas 
Drinlinp Press, Btnnhaf). pp.2(i. Paper cover (lOlH). 

Kavi Giridhar Sharma lives in an atmosphere 


of Hindi and far from Gujarati. In Hindi he has 
carved out a name for himself but be it said to 
his credit that ho has not forgfotten his inother- 
tontjiie. He occasionally remembers Gujarati and 
produtios works of note in it. Such is this 
samasholaki translation into Gujarati verse of 
Bhartrihari’s Niti Satak. It is in a way due 
to the encouragement of his wife that this fine 
little book has been published. The meaning of 
the original Inxs been well brought out. 

CuuNDAm. Bp J haver I tun d Mephani. Printed 
at the. Slurashtra Printing Pres,s, Ihnpur. mo 
24-¥llH. Illustrated cover. Price Re. O-W-O (1928). 

The 111*81 edition of the book was published 
in April, a second was called for by 
August following. This testiiics to its extreme 
popularity. Somehow or other Mr. Moghani has 
been al>le to get strong hold over the likes of the 
people of his iirovince, and some of his books sell 
like hot Cxakes. This book is a collection of songs 
sung by women at the ditlerent stages of a Hindu 
wedding. To the Gujarati reader they strike a 
familiar note, Imt tlie value of the look lies in their 
ordered arrangement, which at a^ glance fur- 
nishes a faithful picture of the feelings and tlie 
occasion which prompt the song. As usual, a 
thoughtful, (Mansideiate and comprehensive introduc- 
tion adds to the value of the compilation. 
Chun/hidi is the wedding garment in ^ winch the 
bride clothes herself on the occasion of her 
wedding. K. M. J. 


Comment and Criticism 

[This section, is in tended f(„^ ih^, correct km of maeemwde.% errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 
rnisreprrsentations, etc., in- the orqinal contrihutioris, and editorials published in this Revieiv or in 
other papers eriticidnn it. .I.v various opinions may reasonably he held on the .same subject, this 
section is not ineatU for the airlny of such differences of opinion. As _ pwinu to the kindness of our 
nnnwrons contributors, we arc always hard, pressed for .space, critics are requested to he pood 
rnon‘xh alnmys to tie tirief and to see that whatever they write is .strictly to the point, (jenerallp. 
no criticism of reviews and notices of books is published. Writers arc requested not to exceed the 
limit of five hundred words.-- Editor, The Modern Reiyiewf\ 


M. Holland’s Message to Congress 
An Explanation 

From a note in tlie February number of the 
Modern, Rermw 1 find tliat Mons. Horaain 
Holland’s messag’e to the Gongress Avas originally 
sont to yon and that you wrote to the President 
isldng for an appointment to hand it over to him. 
'>n receiving no reply you sent the message by 
! egistered post. 1 regret greatly that your original 
' ttor to the President should liavc remained un- 
i'lswered. 1 had no knowledge of the fact that 
^ >11 had so written. I imagine that the President 
must have overlooked it in tlie rush of Congress 
y <iek. 1 trust, therefore, that you will excuse us 
h r this want of couidesy. 

Mons. Holland’s message as well as other 
lucssages to the (.’ongress will bo published soon 
'll the annual volume of Congress activities for 
= • Tours truly, 

Jawaharlal Nehni 

General Secretary, All India Congress Committee 

Hindi as National Language 

May 1 remove one wrong impression tliat might 
nave been created by the following sentence in 
your editorial note, “Mr. Gandlii on the Use of 
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Hindustani,” published in the Modern Review for 
February 1929 ? 

“Hindustani is not yet ‘the national language.’ 
It may possibly become the lingua franca in India 
in course of time, but Ave may be permitted to 
doubt if it will ever replace all the other languages 
of India which have old and modern literatures 
of their own not inferior to that of Hindustani ” 

Now, we do not knoAV of any resjLionsible Hindi 
author or journalist who has advocated the replace 
ment of provincial languages by Hindi. Indeed. 
Ave have repealed this from ^ hundred platforms 
tliat we have absolutely no intention whatever ul 
attempting such an impossible and unreasonalhe 
task. All tliat we want to do is to make Hindi 
the lingua fratwa of India and we know tliat wt‘ 
have your sympathy and support in this noble 
work, though we must confess that a number ol 
our Hindi writers have been, for a long time iKist, 
under the wrong impression that you arc oppos(h 1 
to Hindi. 

Tours sincerely, 
Benaraidas (hiaturvodi 
Seep. Kashtra Bhaslia Sammolan. 

Eiutok’s Note. — We are glad to learn from 
Mr. Chatnrvedi that no responsible Hindi author 
or journalist wants the replacjcment of any Indian 
vernacular by Hindi. 




Golden Jubilee of Indian Settlement in Fiji 

In May 19'2li fifty years will have passed 
when the Indians first went to Fiji as 
labourers. They were sent under indenture 
and the meinoi’y of that hated system is 
naturally painful. At first sight it looks 
rather odd tliat we should be celebrating the 
Jubilee of our being sent under indenture 



Mr. C. F. Andrews 

slavery ! But if wo look into the matter 
carefully we shall surely see that the idea 


to celebrate this Jubilee does not rest at all 
on the indenture system. That wretehfMl 
system is gone and is gone for ever, 
never to be revived again. TIkj first 
item in our programme for Golden 
Jubilee should be burning of the effigy ol 
indenture slavery in every village in Fiji 
where Indians are living. Small pamphlets 
in Hindi, Urdu, Gujarati and Tamil giving 
the history of indenture system and its 
abolition may be distributed all over tlu' 
islands. But when wo put tins it(;m fii’st w( 
must take care that we do not excite any 
racial feeling against any particular i-ace. 
We must also remember that the man wlio j 
has worked hardest for the abolition of this 
slavery is an Englishman— Mr. C. F. Andrews 
and in every meeting in Fiji we oiiglit to 
pass a resolution of thanks for Mr. Andrews. 
We must not forget the services of Mahatma 
Gan<lhi, l\Ir. Gokhale, Lord Hardinge, Miss 
Dudley, Kev. J. W. Burton and the late Mr. 
W. W. Pearson, one of the noblest souls that 
ever lived on this earth. I hope th(' 
Europeans in Fiji will have no objection to 
join in this demonstration, for most of their, 
should realize that indenture system w^as 
bad to the Indians and Europeans alike, as 
it meant the degradation of both the people. 
Next item in our programme should be th(^ 
establishment of Fiji Indian National 
Congress. The time has come when Indians 
ought to give their responsible opinion on 
political questions. No religious or social 
organization, whether it be the Arya Samaj or 
tho Reform League, has any right to speak 
authoritatively on the political problems of 
Indians in Fiji and therefore we require a 
political organization. Why our people in 
Fiji fight shy of politics, I fail to understand 
Indians are to be given representation on the 
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Lo.f^islative Council of Fiji and they ought 
1-1 take part in politics. 

The third item in our programme should 
l>(‘ that of education. In fact it deserves to 
1)0 put first. An educational conference of 
Arya-samajists, Christian missionaries, Sana- 
r, mists and Mohammedans may be of some 
use at this juncture. A big effort must be 
made to remove illiteracy from among the 
Indians of Fiji. Foundation of a decent good 
library at Suva and smaller ones in distant 
districts may be another feature of our 
pi’ogramme. A Sarva-Dharma-Sammelan — 
a conference of all religions in Fiji — may 
also be held. In a place like Fiji, 
that is inhabited by so many different 
races and religions, we must emphasize 
tlie points of unity instead of pointing out 
the differences. 

The whole programme should be carried 
out hy Indians in a spirit of brothcrliness 
among themselves and tolerance towards 
utlier races — the Fijians and the Europeans. 
The Europeans of Fiji ought to realize that 
the Indian has come to stay in Fiji and 
a ]iolicy of distrust will only hamper the 
progress of the colony as a whole. Un- 
(‘ducated people can be led to terrible 
disaster by narrow-minded fanatics of the 
ty[)e of Vashistha Muni and the only way 
to save Fiji from ruin is to help the Indians 
to become able citizens of that beautiful 
colony. 

One thing more I have to add. A 
Committee consisting of influential people 
of different communities — Hindus, Mohammed- 
ans and Christians — should be formed 
immediately to carry out this programme 
of work. 

The Indian Question in East Africa 

The following letter was sent to Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
tnd Mr. Hridaya Nath Kunzon, members of 
• he' Legislative Assembly : 

I learn from the papers that Sir Maliomed 
ihihibnlla has invited the Party leadei*s to the 
!n*)etinff of the Emigration Committee to be held 
Monday next to discuss the Hilton Young 
■i''inmission Report. As a worker in the cause of 
[ndians Overseas I put the following suggestions 

your consideration 

1. The Hilton Young Commission Report 
•II coins the future of our ^ple in East African 
t';n‘itories, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zan- 
zibar and now that a very important decision is 
to be taken by the Britisli Parliament about tlie 
firoblems of these oolonias the Government of India 
'*^ht not to commit themselves to any definite 


lino of policy until and unless they hear what 
our people in those territories have to say on these 
questions. 

2. The Government of India should therefore 
at once wire to the Secretary, Eiist African Indian 
Congress, Nairobi (Kenya) for their opinion on 
this report for the guidance of the Government. 

3. There is a possibility of an Indian Deputation 
coming from East Africa to put theii’ case 
before the Indian public and tlie Indian Govern- 
ment. In fact, the Govorninent of India should 
invite such a deputation. 

The action that may be taken l)y live British 
Parliament over this Report will atTeet not only 
the future of our people in those colonies but 
will also have a direct bearing on the future 
emigration policy of India. Therefore, it is 
all the more necessary for our loaders to be very 
cautious in this connection. 

Hoping that these suggestions will receive 
serious consideration at your liands. 

The decision of the Emigration Committee 
on this subject will be read with interest by 
our readers. 

Emiguatiox Committek 

Kenya Indians And The Hilton Young REronT 
New Delhi. Feb. 24.^ 

The Emigration Committeo met this evening 
at 4-HO. Besides Sir Fhiroze Sethna almost all 
members wore present. The Rt. Hon. Sastri \yas 
also present. Befoi'e proceeding witli discussion 
on the Hilton Young Commission report Mr. Sastri 
was requested to inform the Committee wluit the 
Indian residents in Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
thought of the Hilton young Commission Rejiort.. 

Mr. Sastri is understood to have said tliat though 
he had met a few of the Indian residents in those 
places, lie could not say Avhat was tlie general 
opinion that prevailed among tlie residents in tliose 
placus regarding the report. Mr. Sastri suggested 
that the opinion of tho Indian residents in Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika could bo obtained as 
eiirly as possible and after it had been olitained 
tho Emigration Committee could sit and discuss 
the report. The Committee approved of his sugges- 
tion and, it is understood, has taken steps to get 
by c^ble the opinion of the Indian residents m 
those places before tho eleventh of March when the 
Emigration Committeo will meet again. Free Press 

It is satisfactory to note that the Indian 
Government have wired to East Africa to 
ascertain the opinion of our people there but 
they have given very little time. A conference 
of leaders of East Africa Indians is essential 
and such a conference cannot be held 
within a fortnight in East Africa, where 
people are living at very distant places. 
At least a month ought to have been given. 

Indians In Central America 

Mehta Jaimini writes from Balboa in 

Panama : — 

Panama is 20,0CK) miles away from India by vsea 
route, some 45 days’ voyage. It is inhabited py 
various races, and tue natives of all the countiies 
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are to be found here. The common language is 
Spanish but English is also understood. There are 
some 1,000 Indians in this zone chiefly belonging 
to (itijaj'at, Sindh and the Punjab provinces. They 
aio living in Panama, Colon and Ohristabal and 
worJving as shop-keepers, cloth vendors, hawkers, 
motor-drivers and labourers. Most of them are well 
i>ft‘ and seveml ai*e in a prosperous condition, earning 
daily horn 2h dollars to twenty dollars or more, 
i Jie average expenses here ai’e 20 dollars i>er 
inoiith and so they can save a good deal of money. 
Indians are enjoying a happy and comfortable life 
breathing the air of indepondence. They are eager 
and desirous to see Mother India free and 
independent. They have no liking for the Nehru 
lyiiort and wish to see India absolutely independent 
I live America. They don’t like to liear religious 
lecjtures and are of opinion that India should get 
ireedom not only from politic-al bondiago but also 
trom the slavery of the Pandits and tJie Mullahs, 
slavery of castos and creeds, of sects and religions. 

A Warning 

A number of people iiosing themselves 
ns r(‘ligioiis reformers arc going out from 
India every year to the colonies. Some of 
them belong to reactionary societies in India, 
Avhieli are opposed to all social reform while 
otliers are fanatics of the worst type. Their 
only aim is to get a good deal of money 
in subscriptions for building temples or 
for Gita Prachar etc. Our colonial friends 
should be very careful in dealing with those 
people. Half a dozen of them will prove 
more dangerous to Indians overseas than 
any number of anti-Indian Europeans. 

The Field for Social Service among 
the Indians in Fiji 

We are grateful to Rev. A. W. McMillan 
for the following note on social service in 
Fiji, which he has written at our request. 

The problem of the Indian in Fiji is 
chiefly a problem of youth. The older 
immigrants often return to their motherland, 
and they are more conservative and fixed 
in their ideas tlian the keen, progressive 
Fiji-born Indians. Official figures for 1925 
show the birth-rate to be 337 per mille 
whilst the death-rate is as low as 7’3 per 
thousand, and the total increase in the 
Indian population last year was 2,653, or 
thrice that of the Fijians. These tens of 
thousands of splendid, healthy young Indians 
arc in need of guidance. Many of them have 
not known the benefits of wise discipline 
and some have grown up familiar with the 
sordid details of crime and of low moral 
standards. They are ignorant of many 
social and religious restraints. There is, 


therefore, need for the development of 
movements such as that of the Boy Scouts. 
Fiji enjoys much more ease and leisure than 
is known to the toiling masses of India, and 
leisure if it is not to prove mischievous, 
needs to be suitably enjoyed and employed. 
Games, athletics, music, healthy drama, 
hobbies, and the right type of constructive 
wholesome reading are all desirable for a 
people with a deal of spare time. 



'Rev. A. AV. McMillan 


[More Schools and Hospitals 

There are evidences to show that the 
Fiji Government is giving increasing attention 
to the educational and medical needs of the 
community. For the first time Indian 
students will now he sent to New 
Zealand witli scholarships available for (> 
years at the rate of about 4100 p.a., 
a privilege tliat has not yet been offered 
to European boys and girls. As a direct 
result of the Education Commission which 
sat in July and August both primary 
and secondary education are to receive 
attention. So also two now liospitals 
which will provide free medical aid for 
Indians are foreshadowed in ' the coming 
year’s estimates. 

Care of Mothers and Babies 

But the climate is healthy and the real 
need is in the direction of tlie proper 
teaching of big girls and young mothers in 
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the principles of hygiene and infant welfare, 
liis Excellency the Governor stated in one 
of liis letters on *the subject : 

“Should the Indians make voluntary effort 
iis I hope the Fijians will do, and contribute 
toward the maintenance of one or more 
luirses to work independently apart from 
Christian Mission effort, I shall be prepared 
to assist in any way possible.” Though the 
death-rate an>ong infants undtn* 12 months 
is three times higher among tlie Fijians tlian 
the Indians, the latter are losing more babies 
than they ought because of the ignorance 
of tlio women-folk in general and the girl 
mothers in particular. There is good scope 
for social service if trained niidwives and 
nurses can be found. 

Leisured Woman 

A largo portion of the Indian problem in 
Fiji centres round the comparatively larger 
amount of leisure enjoyed by the women 
and girls. Tlu're are so many ta^ks common 
to lih^ in India that ar(‘ off life’s programme 
in Fiji. Living in houses of wM)od or 
corrugated iron there are no floors and 
walls to [)c mud-plastei’('d. AVheat do(>s not 
giv)w, so flour is bought ready for use. Rice 
from tlu‘ fields is often taken to mills for 
the husks to be speedily and easily removed 
by machinery. Rainfall is jiormally so 
suflicdent that there is no toilsome irrigation. 
Firewood is so plentiful that wonum do not 
recpiire to inakc^ fuel cakes of cow-dung and 
chaff. And so it liapi>ens that the women 
have far less work b) do than is usual in 
India. Add to this a noticeable spirit of 
independence among the womcTi and the 
fact that man is often afraid to reprimand 
his wife lest she should run away and choose 
another partner who wdll give adequate 
leisure, money, and jewellery, and the danger 
to the community is quit(‘ obvious, especially 
in so far as it affects the rising genuTation of 
illiterate young women. It is a matter which 
calls for delicate handling and those devoted 
to social service need to find a way of so 
dealing with this new generation of young 


women as to enable them to put their care- 
free lives and leisure time to the best 
possible use and realize the highest ideals 
of womanhood. 


Whisky Drinking 

Lastly, reference needs to be inadi' to 
the growing tendency among Indian young 
men and prosperous cultivators to become 
addicted to whisky drinking. The Fiji-born 
Indian has not been reared in ;iu environment 
of caste re.strictions and prohibitions which 
have rigidly dictated wViat he may or may 
not eat and drink. This new-found liberty 
without any fundamental guitling principles, 
can constitute a danger. Furthermore, 
bis race consciousness causes him to chafe 
against liquor I'estrictions impos(‘d by 
(rovernment solidy upon racial groumls. 
These tend to provolo* him to law-evasion, 
to curiosity, or to insist u})on his equality 
witli the “white'” Partial Prohil)ition which 
favours some races and not others is 
likely to fail. But the real safeguard of the 
Young Indian will be in maintaining 
those' abstemious customs which India has 
known for long centuries, and to conscie.ni- 
tiously refuse lower ids national prestige 
by adopting a Kuro])e',an habit or fashion 
wdiicli is liarmful. 

These are a few^ of the' directions in which 
tliere is ne^ed foi’ social se:'rvice>, tfiough some 
matters such as child-marriage have not been 
mentioned. Wrong customs must be eradi- 
cated. High ideals must lie proclaimed and 
accepted. Only thus can India’s prestige in 
Fiji be restored, and as one moves amongst 
these health V, (‘are-free young Fiji-boi’n 
Indians, one cannot ladrain from calling 
across thci oceans, “they are fine material 
and worth the best that can be done for 
them !” 

Thus there is a vast field of work in Fiji 
for the Arva 8amaj, the Ramkrishna mission, 
the Y. M. C. A. and other institutions of this 
type. 


The Illustrations 


The colour-plates in this numlKU* have been reproduced from the drawings of Major 
James Rattray published in Ids Samry^ Inhabitants and Costumes of Afghanistan. 



Hope and National Survival 

Many uncivilized peoples have been 
(lolil)emte]y fvxterininatod. Others, tl)ou#jh 
not (]e]il)oratoly exterminated, have irroatly 
decreased in numbers or entirely disappeared 
fi’oni the face of the earth owing to contact 
Avith various baneful factors of civilized 
life, such as contagious diseases, alcoholism, 
etc. Some uncivilized peoples have la^come 
extinct or almost extinct, because in the 
presence of more organized, numerous, 
civilized and resourceful peoples, they felt 
depressed, lost joy and zest in life and 
became despondent. 

Want <»f hope can kill not only uncivilized 
peoples, but civilized peoples also. For all 
peoples such conditions of life are necessarv 
as Avould allow them and encourage 
them to grow to their full stature, and thus 
keep the fire of hope ever burning in their 
li carts. 

However gifted a people may be, if they 
do not possess full political freedom tiiey 
cannot prove to tfiemselves and to others 
Avhat they are capabJo of ; — for, in all 
directions they find barriers set up against 
full adrnncctnent. It is true, in spite of 
such obstacles Indians have distinguished 
themselves in liteiviture, art, science, industry, 
spiritual (‘iideavour, and the like. In 
statesmanship, too, they have displayed their 
ability, according to the scope available. 
But the number of persons who have 
distinguished themsehes in various spheres of 
life has not beom as largo as India’s vast 
population would lead one to expect. 

Whatever ethical view one may hold of 
war, in the present stage of human civilization 
it has been found necessary for national 
autonomy and survival. That shoAvs that a 
nation which Avishes to be or remain fully 
free must have men able to fight in the 
ranks and also men avIio are able to perform 
the duties of commanders-in-chief and leaders 


of lower rank. This twofold condition 
India has l)een proeludod from fulfilling in 
modern times. Hence, Indians might ho 
misled to believe that owing to some inheront 
defect India cannot ]>ossibly fuliil tho 
condition which it has boon prevented fiinn 
fulfilling in recent times. This would ho ;i 
depn'^sing and liope-killing belief. If from 
faith in ahimsa (non-killing) to its fulliv't 
extent, India were to forgo e\*en the riglit 
of armed self-assertion or self-defence, still 
the suspicion avouKI lurk or find entraiic' 
into the lieails of lier childi’on that tlicy 
bad prof(‘ssed oltimsa because they wei**' 
iucMpabl(‘ of liimm (killing) ; for real nhhusu 
is only for those Avho liaAC the power aiul 
courage to kill but freely choose not to 
kill, from moral and spiiitiial considci*atious. 

Indian Mussalmans may derive some hopf' 
and encouragement from tho fact that there 
are still some independent IHuhamrnadan 
countries which continue to produce great 
military leaders and statesmen. This source of 
hope is denied to the Hindus. For India is at 
present practically the only Hindu country, 
and, if Nepal bo left out of consideration, 
as it is perhaps not fully independent, there 
is no part of tlu^ globe where Hindus live 
in perfect freedom and AAhicb continues to 
produce great military commanders and 
statesmen. 

The Hindus have perforce, therefore, to 
turn for hope and cheer to the past, which 
may bo as inspiring as the present. 

These thoughts flitted across our minds 
on reading the concluding paragraphs of the 
third edition of Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s 
Shiraji recently published. Says he : 

Shivaji was the first to eliaJlenge Hijapur and 
Delhi and thus teach his countrymen that it was 
possible for them to l)e independent leaders in war. 
Then, he founded a State and taught his people that 
tlioy were capable of administering a kjngdorn in 
all its departments. He has proved by liis example 
tiiat the Hindu race can build a nation, found a 
State, defeat enemies ; they can conduct their own 
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Mrid art, oomoierce aud indii=jtry' ; they can main- 
1 Min navies and oe^ 4 a-tra ling fleets of their own, 
Mfid con luot naval battles on equal terms with 
ioreigners. He taught the modern Hindus to rise 
U) tire full stature of their growth. 

He has proved that the Hindu race can still 
iir-odiice not only jamadars (non-commissioned 
officers) and chttnisas (clerks), but also rulers of 
men, and even a king of kings (Chhatrapati . The 
Kinperor Jahangir cut the Akshau B2t tree of 
Allahabad down to its roots and hammered a i^ed- 
liot iron cauldron on to its stump. He flattered 
liiinself that he had killed it. But lo ! within a 
\'t‘ar the tree began to grow again and pushed the 
iieavy obstruction to its growth aside ! 

Sliivaji lias shown that the tree of H ndiiism 

not really dead, that it r se froin beneath 
tire seemingly cruslii ng load of centuries of v>olitieal 
bondage, exclusion from the administration, and 
h'-gal repression : it can put forth, new leaves and 
ln-anehes : it can again lift up its head to the 
skies. 

fSliivaji's problems are not the saino as 
ours. But the genius of a race rices not 
copy, tliough it may imitate. It is fully able 
U) discover new de\'ices adaptrvl to changing 
circumstances. 


India Never a British Party Question I 

f^poaking at the annual hanqiird of the 
('liamher of Shipping in London, Lord 
l^M'l urged that “the woll-hrung of India 
had never been and, he hoped, would never 
Irocome a party qur^stion/’ Other British 
politicians have said the samr' thing before, 
and they have all expected the world t«o 
uiidc'rstnnd thereby tliat all British political 
parties wore interested in promoting India s 
welfare. That India's well-hciiig is not a 
party question in Britisii politics, is, however, 
iind(‘rstood in India in a difforrmt sense. 
AVhat is everybody's business is nobody's 
business —that is believed tr) he a British 
proverb. Indians think that no Tlritish party 
is interested in promoting India's welfare. 
What all British parties ai*o bent upon is 
the safeguarding of Britisii political and 
economic supremacy in India. 


English Shipping Chamber’s Protest Against 
Haji’s Bill 

With reference to Mr. Haji's Bill for tlie 
reservation of India’s coastal trade for 
Indian shipping, Reuter cables : 

The annual meeting of the Chamber, of Ship- 
pmg has unanimously adopted a resolution noting 
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with grave concern the introduotion of legislation 

Jodia whereby British shipping would be 
excluded from CoasUl Trade, expre.ssing ■ the 
opinion tliat .such legislation was eoono’uicaliy 
msouncl and would be a deplorable act of racial 
aiscnmi nation and a seriou.s blow to Iiiter-liuperial 
relationship and requesting the (Toveriinient to 
take steps to ensure that British shipping is not 
excluded trom tmde on the coasts of India and 
Burma or subjected to any disability. 

The object of Mr. Haji's Bill is not to 
injure or destroy Bi itish sea-borne traffic 
in British waters, hut to n'vivo Indian 
navigation and Indian sea-home traffic in 
Indian waters. This India has every right 
to do. Indian shipping has been practically 
destroyed, and that d'dilx'ratdy, in the 
interests of Ilritish shiiqiiiig, by an ahuso of 
British political ])ower in India. India has 
every right to revive wliai Ims hofui killed 
If in that process, the v iekedly acquired 
British monopoly in tiio Indian coastal trade 
is injured or destroy e<l, Britain has no 
right to complain. Lsiu’ping monopolists 
liave no just rights. But even if Britain 
had not practically destroyed Indian ship- 
ping, if Indian siiippiiig liad decayed owing 
to natural causes, India would ha\e Jiad an 
equal right to bring into existence lier lost 
mercantile mariins Maritime nations have 
generally, at soim* period of their history or 
other, taktm wliati.oer sti.qis they e(.)nsidiu’ed 
necessary for mai’itiim' ontorprise and pro- 
gress. These precedents are in India’s 
favour. But if there Av. re no pi’eccdents, 
even then India would la- justified in taking 
unprecedented steps, (‘itlim’ to ]*eeover lost 
ground or for a forwai’d mai’cli. 

8 ii(‘h legislation is not ‘’economically 
unsound*’ ; — British opinion is utterly 

untrustworthy in this matter. The raising 
of the bogey of racial discrimination is 
quite funny. In India the British 
people have bi^en guilty of racial 
discTimination in every sphere of human 
activity. Indians are only trying to 
undo the cftects of such unrighteous discri- 
mination. If they had tried to oust Britishers 
from some field of activity in (Ireat Britain 
or in some part of the British Empire outside 
the Indian Empire, they could have justly 
complained. As for the “serious blow to inter- 
imperial relationship,” was not such a blow 
struck when Indian shipping wais destroyed ? 
Why was not sucii a plea tlien raised ? In 
the eyes of Indians, no inter-imperial relation- 
ship can or should be sacred which goes 
against India’s just rights and \velfare. In 
fact, it is because the inter-imperial relatioa- 
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ship has injured India in various ways that 
the cry for severing the British connection 
has become so insistent. Even the Dominion- 
statiis-wallas would vote for independence if 
a practicable means for winning and keeping 
it could be found. 

“Viceroy of India” 

The now Peninsular and Oriental liner, 
‘'V'^iceroy of India,” is equipped with single 
berth cabins for all first class passengers. 
This is an improvement. Single berth cabins 
with bath and water-closet attached, as in 
some American liners, would be still more 
highly appreciated. 


Protracted Controversies 

Protracted controversies are undesirable, 
particularly in monthlies. Some fiiends have 
suggested to us that we should liavo iiublishod 
Prof. Jadunath Sin ha’s letters and IVof. 
lladhakrishnan’s replies thereto in the same 
issue. Though this metliod has not generally 
been adopted by us hitherto, it is undoubtedly 
one moans of preventing the prolongation 
of controversies. It lias, moreover, the addi- 
tional advantage c)f enabling the reader to 
follow the arguments of both parties more 
easily, as they are placed in juxtaposition in 
the same numlier of a periodical. Hence we 
may, in future, adopt this metliod when 
practicabh^ and desirable. 

It would have been bettor to close tlie 
Sinha-Hadhakrislinan controversy in this issue. 
But the two professors may have something 
more to say. So, if they like to do so, wo 
shall publish their last observations in tlie 
April number, if received early. 


Bihar and Orissa Budget 

As for all recent previous years, so for 
the year 19*2h-30, the estimated receipts and 
expenditure of the Bihar and Orissa Govern- 
ment are quite inadequate for so large a 
province with so large a population. We do 
not know whether the inadequacy of the 
budget of this province is due to tlie 
Central Oovernmont appropriating too much 
of the revenues collected there, as is the 
case with Bengal. But it cannot be disputed 
that Bihar and Orissa has too little money 
to spend for ensuring progress in all direc- 
tions. Let us take some figures from the 


Sfafesmau's Ymr Book for some recent years 
at random. We will take the expenditure of 
some of tlie provinces having a smaller 
population than Bihar. The population and 
expenditure will bo shown in lakhs. 

Their population according to the Census 
of 1921 is shown in the following table : 


ProviiK'C 



Population 

Bihar and Orissa 



340 

Bombay 

Burma 



193 

131 

Purijah 



200 

Their oxpondituro 

in dillbront 

years is 

shown below. 




Province 

1918-19 

192n-20 

1920-27 

Bihar and Orissa 

:m 

r>().4 

013 

Bomliay 

12ST 

H)S4 

1099 

Bni'ina 

704 

1100 

1184 

Puiijah 

712 

1 i:U 

12f)3 


Inter-Provincial and Inter-Communal Unity 

According to Heiiter, in the cour e of an 
address before the London Indian Majlis 
Mr. Yousuf Ali dwelt on the diflenmces 
between the provinces of India and suggested 
an all-India social movement to bring the 
leading moM of tlu^ provinces togetlior in 
order to cement inter-jirovincial unity and 
make provincial autonomy a step towards 
national unity. 

It is not quite certain what kind of 
movement Mr. Yusuf Ali had in view, and 
whether it would be feasible to start and 
keep lip such a movement and whether it 
would succeed in accoin})lisliiiig the object 
in view. But something similar to it may 
bo done in iilaces like (kilcutta, for instance. 
Here we have men from all the provinces, 
belonging to different religious eomnmiiities. 
It would not be impossible to make arrange- 
ments for social intercourse between them 
at definite intervals. A club may be started 
for the purpose, or some persons who have 
adequate resources may undertake the duty. 
The former wou’d bo preferable, but invita- 
tions should have to be issued to non- 
members also. British official non-official 
patronage would have to be eschewed. The 
arrangements should be Indian. 

Perhaps it may be necessary to have two 
clubs ; one inter-provincial and the other 
inter-communal. The object should be e .tirely 
u on-propagan d i s ti c. 

The present writer has long felt the need 
of such social institutions, but has not con- 
sidered himself equal to the task of starting 
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them. had Muhammadan friends in boy- 
hootl aud youth. Some of them are dead 
ami with others he has lost touch owing to 
clistaiice and other causes. 


Bill against Deferred Rebates 

Mr. Sarabhai Haji’s Bill for the abolition 
of deferred rebates has been referred to a select 
committee. If passed into law, it would give 
{I great stimulus to Indian shipping enter- 
priser, which is greatly needed. 

Almost all the shipping companies doing 
business in India are British. Their usujd 
[rractice is to issue a circular to shippers 
to the effect that, if at the end of a certain 
period they have not shipped goods by any 
vessels other than those owned by the 
companies in question, the shippers would 
be credited with 10 per cent, of the total 
freights paid on their shipments during tliat 
period, and that this amount would bo paid 
to tiiom if at the end of a furtlier peiuod 
they have continued to confine their ship- 
ments to the vessels of the aforesaid com- 
panies. The amounts so payable are known 
as deferred rebates. Though shippers are not 
bound to patronize any particular company, 
as soon as they ceaso to send goods by the 
vessels of these British companies, they incur 
financial loss by being deprived of the 
I’obates and may bo subjected to other dis- 
advantages also. 

The deferred rebate system has been 
condemned by the Koyal Commission on 
Shipping. Among other reasons for their 
condemnation of it, they observe that a 
number of shipping companies combine to 
socuro a monopoly of a proportion of tho 
shipping trade. They effect their object by 
undercutting tlieir competitors, if any, in 
freights until they have driven them away. 


British Cant of Equal Treatment 

AU jackals cry alike — so runs a Bengali 
adage. So all British commercial magnates, 
whether in Britain or in India, are making 
exactly the same demand of equal treatment 
and denouncing what they call “racial discri- 
uiination.’’ We neither say nor suggest that 
tliey are jackals. For it is too well known 
tliat they are lions. A proverb is only a 
proverb. 

Sir William Currie, one ^ member of this 
leonine race who does his life-work at “home,’* 
is reported to have said at the annual meeting 
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of the British Chamber of Shipping that 
British shipping and commerce in India 
do not ask for any privileges ; what they 
want is the same treatment as the British 
afford to Indian commerce. Similarly Sir 
George Godfrey said in the course of his 
presidential address at the annual meeting 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce : — 

^ What happens in Great Bi’itain ? Henry Ford 
wnth Ameri^n money may build a motor car 
factory in Manchester, a Self ridge may open a 
huge emporium in Oxford Street, oi* a Lafayette 
from Pans may choose to compeUi in Regent 
St^t— and, so also a Cliatterjee or Bose might 
build a cotton mill in Lancashire, or a into mill 
in Dundee with Indian money ; none of them will 
be under any disability as ctompared with their 
neighbours. 

This self-righteous pose of British men 
of business is both sickening and funny. 
After Indian shipping and India’s indigenous 
industries have been well-nigh ruined and 
the Indian people have consequently become 
impoverished, weakened, depressed and 
generally incapable of enterprise, and after 
British shipping, industries and commerce 
have flourished at the expense of those of 
India and have reached a position un- 
assailable, or at least very difficult to assail, 
by Indians, the very righteous, very fair- 
minded, very just and very impartial British 
capitalists hold forth on the virtue of 
equal treatment and say that they want 
nothing more than equal treatment ! If 
Indians were powerful and wicked enough 
to obtain political supremacy in Great 
Britain by recourse to tho same methods as 
the British adopted in India and if they 
made the same kind of use of their ill-gotten 
political supremacy to be also economically 
paramount in Britain, a Chatter jeo or a Bose, 
if equally Pecksniftian with some British 
capitalists, could also have waxed eloquent 
on their freedom from racial bias and 
their insistence on equal treatment for all. 

It is not that Indian merchants, traders, etc., 
were placed at a disadvantage only in times 
past during British rule. Even at present 
they do not enjoy tlie same facilities as their 
British competitors. The railway rates for 
goods manufactured by Indian factories and 
for those manufactured in Britain and impoi*t- 
ed into India, and the rates for raw materials 
exported abroad for British and other 
manufacturers, if examined carefully, would 
reveal subtle discriminatory methods. The 
British and other European banks do not 
give the same facRities to Indian and 
European men of business, other conditions 
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being the saiiia In the mining business, 
too, there are subfle means of (0sdriminatioh. 
In the purchase of sfor<^ of all descriptions 
Government does, not exteOd pafroh^e 
to Indian and British maiiutacturers im- 
partially. 

Bengid Bmlget for t929-30 

The BehgOl BudjgOt for 1929-30 is as 
unsatisfactpry as that for previous years. 

The details reveal many unsatisfactory 
features. For example, the total expenditure 
excfeedls the total^ receipfe by more than 
eighty-eight lakhs ; the balances are drawn 
upon heavily to meet deficits ; the police 
grant is higher, than last year’s by 16 lakhs 
but tl)e education grant is higher by only 
four^ and a half lakhs ; and so on. 

But the most unsatisfactory feature is 
the fact that the Government of India has 
again left the Bengal Government with an 
utterly inadequate sum of money for a 
province which is the most populous in 
India. 


Glaring Fihancidi Injiisfice to Bengal 

That too IMe money is loft to Bengal 
is not d*ue to any such reason as that 
Bqn^ is not! a good revenue-yielding pro- 
vince. On the Contrary, it is a fact that 
in times past, Britain extended her empire 
in India with the revenues of Bengal. And 
even at present, Bengal' finances the Central 
Government to a much Ikrger extent than 
any other province of Indicu Speaking at 
the dinner of the Mining and Geological 
Institute on' the 18th January la^ His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal said 

Samotiiing like 45 per cent of the total 
revenue of the Central Gove^inent ooipes through 
Bengal, and at the same time she finds herself 
with scarcely any money to run her ovrn adminis- 
tration. 

Some persons are under the impression 
fjhat if m after tho^ Mestpn Award that 
Bengal began to be trealled with injustice, 
•f hat is. not so. All along BengM has been 
Oompelled to contribute to the Centr^ 
Government a much larger portion of the 
revenues collected here fiiatt any other 
province, aiud too little has been left for her 
teeming population, owing to the financial 
arrangement And method of accotint-keepiUg 
between the Central aUd Provincial Gotetn- 
ments havii^ changed, feere is no easy 
means of companson between past and 


recent years. But for each particular year, 
it will be evident from the tables given 
below at random that Bengal has been 
all along left with too little money for her 
administrative purposes, having been des- 
poiled by tlie Central Government of much 
larger sums than any other province. Before 
giving those tables, from the volumes of the 
Statesman's Year Book which are at onr 
elbow, let us remind the reader that, accord- 
ing to the census of 1921, the following 
provinces of India had the population men- 
tioned against their name : 


Province 

Population 

Assam 

7,606,230 

Bengal 

46,695,536 

Bihar & Orissa 

34,002,189 

Bombay 

19,34'8,219 

Burma 

13,169,099 

C. P. & Borar 

13,912,760 

Madras , 

42,318,985 

N.-W. F. Province 

2,251,340 

Punjab 

20,685,0^4 

Agra-Oudh 

45,375,787 

We will now give the 

revenue and 


penditure of each GovemmoUt. The first 
year for which a table will bo given is 
1909, when Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur formed one province and Eastern 
Bengal and' Assam another. 

Revenue and Expenditure in 1909 : 


Province 
C. P. & Borar 
Burma 

E. B. & Assam 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 
N.-W. F. Pr. 
Madras 
Bombay 

Revenue and 
C. P. & Berar 
Burma 

E. B. Assam 
Bengal 
IJ. P. 

Punjab 
N-W. F. Pi^. 
Madias 
Bombay 

Revenue and 
C. P. & Berar 
Burma 
Assam 


Revenue 
3,1(3,71,693 
8,38,53,835 
4,66,63,299 
18, 14, 00, 9n 
10,60,89,249 
6,06,68,874 
46,26,673 
13,65,12,231 
]5i61,83,t99 
Expenditure in 
3,77,04,669 
8,99,63,994 
5,02,39;628 
20;64,84,771 
11,09,25,952 
7,69.l?7,300 
46,14,420 
14,83,11,494 
16,78,65»$77 
Expenditure in 
4,08,64,321 
9,81,46,290 
l,69,6i652 
17,83,88,102 


Expenditure 

2,87,50,465 

5,09,47,116 

3,02,54,089 

8,31,52,334 

7,57,54,010 

4,07,26;074 

94,75,476 

6,68,60,353 

7,45,17,725 

1911- 12 — 
3,33,01,543 
5,57,62,620 
4,21,73,648 
7,88,08,312 
7,70;20,815 
5,45,28;045 
1,03,86,177 
7, 9§, 73,233 
8,91,28,389 

1912- 13 
8,89,88,686 
6;53,85A08 
1,81,67,161 
8,08,76,031 



NOMS 


Bihar & Orissa 

4,29,97,945 

3^1,41.883 

U. P. 


11,43,44,916 

8,57,84,478 

Punjab 


8,87,39,814 

6,19,38,333 

N.-W. F. 

Pr. 

51,16,183 

I,18i03i876 

Madras 


15,51,66,589 

9;04,61,216 

Bombay 


18,94,83,279 

9,90,86,220 

Bevenue and 

•Expenditure in 

1913-14 

C. P. & Berar 

4,18,74,014 

3.76,95,370 

Burma 


10,03,13,700 

6,07,55,071 

Assam 


1,75,97,1!08 

1,64,35,492 

Bengal 


15,26,71,413 

7,18,82,212 

Bihar & Orissa 

4,27,24,184 

3,52,44,482 

IT. P, 


11,15,16,427 

9,19,49,261 

Punjab 


8,32,73,843 

5,75,27,421 

IST.-W. F. 

Pr. 

50,89,797 

1,25,77,296 

Madras 


16,00,99,332 

8,55,19,002 

Bombay 


18,06,65,338 

9,84,21,429 

Revenue and 

Expenditure in 

1918-19 

N.-W. F. 

Pr. 

66,26,856 

1,55,04,868 

Madras 


19,22,59,781 

9,96,43,158 

Bombay 


26,75,07,364 

12,81,08,684 

Bengal 


25,52,34,107 

8,54,64,767 

U. P. 


12,13,62,662 

10,23,60,146 

Punjab 


10,11,73,430 

7,12,90,398 

Burma 


11,90,64,349 

7,04,48,279 

Bihar & Orissa 

4,77,09,200 

3,95,89,063 

C. P. 


4,44,70,472 

3,85,01,092 

Assam 


2,09,65,442 

1,89,63,714 


During all these years, certain items of 
revenue, though coliocted or having their 
source in Bengal, were not credited to Bengal, 
making it appear as if Bengal yielded less 
revenue than any other province. But recently, 
by still more clever manipulation, it has 
been made to appear that Bengal Itas 
actually yielded less revemie than as many 
as four or five provinces ! For example, take 
the following tables for the years 1925-26 
and 1926-27. 


Eevenue and 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Pii^lab 

Burma 

Bihar k ^Orissa 
C. P. 

Assam 


Expenditure in 
16,59,86^000 
15,78,10^000 

10.64.20.000 
12,97, 79;O0O 

12.20.63.000 
lQ,87,26i000 

5,68,17,000 

5,55,57iOGO 

2,5747^000 


1925-26:- 

16.23.49.000 

16.84.08.000 

10.45.23.000 

12.36.32.000 

11.34.83.000 
11,00,04,000 

5,63,70i000 

5.44.94.000 

2.42.89.000 


Revenue and Expenditure in 1926-27 
Madras 16,54,03,000 16,17,81,000 

Bombay 15,79,80,000 16,99,36,000 

Beng^ -10,49,80,000 10,81,83,000 

D. F. 13;21(85i000 12,74,81,000 

Fu»}ab lti95»8W)0 1^68^^ 
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Burma 

Bihar & Orissa 
C. P. 

Assam 


10,43,75,000 

5.72.01.000 

5.33.51.000 

2.58.04.000 


11,84^»L,000 

643 ^ 85;000 

5194.10.000 

2.59.87.000 


If the revenues for the year 1918-^19 were 
compared with those for 1925-26 and 1926-27, 
it wonld be inferred that Bengal had suddenly 
become less revenue-yielding to a much 
greater extent than any other province. 
There is a difference of more than fifteen 
croros of rupees between Bengal’s revenues 
in 1918-19 and 1926-27. In the case of 
Bombay this difference is a little less than 
ten crores. In the case of Madras it is less 
than three crores. These figures do not 
mean that actually so much less revenue is 
being collected in these provinces than before. 
What has happened is that certain heads of 
revenue have been appropriated by the 
Central Government And these heads have 
been so chosen as to hit Bengal particularly 
hard. This sort of choice has, on the other 
hand, benefited some provinces. For instance, 
it is found that TJ. P., Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam had 
larger revenues in 1926-27 than in 1918-19. 

Those who do not want Bengal’s giievanco 
to be redressed have ail along contended 
that she suffers because of the Permanent 
Settlement of the land revenue, which (land 
revenue) has been made a provincial head of 
revenue. What is meant is that, if the land 
revenue in Bengal had not been permanently 
settled, her Government .would have got 
more money from that source and thus its 
total receipts would liavo been gi'eater than 
now. But as noted in our last number, p. 
285, Sir John Simon has established the 
fact that the Bengal Government geits only 
one crore loss than what it would have got 
if there had been no Parmaneiit Settlement 
So, if Bengal is to be punished for that 
settlement (for which, not Bengal, but the 
Government of Infia was responsible;), the 
fine ought to be one crore of rupees annually. 
But an annual fine of 15 crores or so is 
nothing short of l^alissed plunder. 

in deciding ou^ to be the land 
revenue payucle by a province, net area 
aetuaHy sown in it, not its population, 
should be tbe staaidard. Anoiier thing to 
be taken into consideration is to what 
extent it enjoys the advantages of irrigation. 
Bengal has practically no public irrigation 
works. Other provinces have large irrigation 
wcttfe The actud iiet area sown, e, iu 
1930^ was m 
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Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Bihar & Orissa 
C. P. & Berar 


33,073,702 acres 
28,140,610 „ 
23,959,400 „ 
34,301,170 „ 
21,788,478 „ 
24,782,200 „ 
23,132,125 „ 


Therefore, it is not merely on account of 
the Permanent Settlement that Bengal yields 
less land revenue than many other provinces. 


Sufferers from ‘Isolated Independence” 

The following countries in the world suffer 
at present from the disastrous effects of 
isolated independence and are drafting 
petitions for being included within the 


British Empire : 

Albania 

Andorra 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Finland 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia 

Cuba 

Haiti 


Bolivia 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Venezuela 

China 

Japan 

Najd and Hejaz 

Persia 

Siam 

Tibet 

Abyssinia 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Costa Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua! 

Salvador 

Dominican Republic 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Yemen 


This list is not exhaustive. 

Of these countries only China possesses a 
larger population than India. Many of them 
possess smaller populations than many of our 
districts and than our cities of Bombay and 
Calcutta. 


education, it must pay for it ; for there is no 
money in the Bengal treasury. If the 
Central Government appropriates four crores 
of rupees every year derived from Bengal’s 
monopoly of jute, which crop is produced in 
Bengal by Bengali peasants, that is because 
Bengal was created to be fleoced. 

Bengal Women’s Education Conference 

At the recent sessions of the Bengal Women’s 
Education Conference the imperative necessity 
of an improved system of women’s education 
was urged by many speakers. Lady Bose 
presided at the first session. The meetings 
were largely attended by women educationists 
from the city and mofussil districts. In 
furtherance of the cultural side of school life, 
games, handicrafts, music, etc., were discussed 
on the second day. An exhibition of handi- 
work done in schools was on view. Miss 
N. B. Nayak, an Inspectress in Orissa, urged 
among other things the need for the co- 
operation of the educated women of the com- 
munity in visiting the homes. This was also 
recommended in a paper by Mrs. Jn. Do of 
Bankura, who suggested the organization of 
Samitis for the purpose. 

Mrs. P. K. Mazumdar of Darjeeling condemned 
the present Matriculation, syllabus and urged the 
necessity of a more suitable type of education for 
girls. She was supported by Mrs. Kuniudini Basil, 
who emphasized the need for teaching arts and 
crafts in schools and homes. 

Miss Shome spoke of the need for more money 
for the improvement of Primary Schools. 

Miss Yerulkar and Miss Roy asked for more 
friendly co-oporation from the Inspectresses. This 
was supported by Mrs. Latika Basu. 

Intercepted Greetings from America 

On the day of the inauguration of radio 
communication between America and India 
during last Christmas week, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu and some prominent citizens of 
America sent messages to the people of India 
by that means. If these messages had not been 
intercepted by our benign Government, they 
would have reached Calcutta when Indians 
were assembled here from all paints of the 
country to deliberate on its political, economic 
and social problems. We have received a 
batch of papers containing these messages. 
There is nothing blood-curdling in them. 


Partiality for Bengal Institution of Devadasis Abolished in Madras 

Government is determined to make Bengal In spite of strenuous and wicked interested 
dutiful. If Bengal wants universal primary opposition. Dr. Mrs, Muthulakshmi Reddy, 
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Deputy President of the Madras Legislative 
Council, has succeeded in getting her Bill 
for the abolition of the institution of Deva- 
dasis passed into law. Thus the shameful 
fact of some temples being also like houses 
of ill-fame will soon bo non-existent in the 
Madras Presidepey. The Indian State of 
Mysore was the firet to do away with “the 
dedication of girls to gods.” That was done 
some two decades ago. A similar Act is 
needed for Bombay. What this dedication 
means is explained in a pamphlet published by 
the Naik-Maratha Mandal of Bombay, in which 
it is said: 

In some parts of Bombay and Madras Presi- 
dencies and in a few native states in the southern 
part of the country there prevails a very crude 
notion in the imoultured minds of some ignorant 
and superstitious persons that their objects of 
worship require seiwices of women in the shape of 
singing, dancing and other sundiy duties, whicli 
are supposed to propitiate tliem ; and so they 
employ them to do such services. As married 
women are cither not prepared or cannot conveni- 
ently be employed to do such services, unmarried 
girls are dedicated for this purpose. Thero are 
certain castes which alone dedicate tlieir girls to 
toinnlo services. Once such giiis are dedicated 
^0 these services they must remain unmarried 
throughout their lives. In order to ensure this, 
such girls arc made to undergo a kind of ficti- 
tious marriage ceremony after which none will 
marry Ihem, as the notion is that girls who under- 
go this ceremony are dedicated to their objec^ts 
of worship and are to bo regarded as their wives 
or maid-servants. Now the castes which dedicate 
their ^ girls to gods invariably carry on the most 
nefarious trade of prostitution : and this pustom 
of dedication of girls to gods has been responsible for 
Iningi ng into existence and perpetuating thase 
castes of hereditary prostitutes. So naturally young 
unmamed girls who are dedicated to gods carry 
on the most immoral trade of prostitution. These 
castes have now been c^stallized like other castes 
which have been difrorentiated on account of 
different kinds of trades and avocations they have 
been following. All other castes, either high or low. 
look down upon tlie castes in which this custom or 
dedicating girls to gods prevails, and, even the 
so-called lowest castes will never bo induced to 
dedicate their girls to gods and allow them to 
carry on the most infamous trade of prostitution. 
For the sliam ceremony of dedication does not at 
all deter either the elders or tlieir girls from 
beginning their ancestral trade of prostitution as 
soon as such girls attain puberty. In their hearts 
there does not lurk even the faintest idea of tho 
saoredness of their position as dedicated women, 
and they never harbour for a moment any feai* of 
tho wrath of their gods for their most immoral 
pursuit. In short, such dedication has come to 
mean initiation into prostitution. None, therefore, 
need associate even the slightest idea of sacredness 
with such dedication. 

The belief in many gods is due to 
ignorance, but is not necessarily immoral. The 
dedication of girls to their service was not 
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in its origin immoral. Their calling should 
have been ethically on tho same level as 
that of the priests of the gods. But owing 
to causes which cannot be dwelt upon here, 
Dovadasis came to lead immoral lives. That 
the British Government is partly responsible 
for tho continuance of this evil custom will 
appear from the following extract from the 
above-mentioned pamphlet: 

Those poor, ignorant and superstitious families 
which have fallen victims to this custom depend 
almost entirely on the gains they make. Cei^m 
lands and other allowances have l>cen granted to 
such families as a recompense for setting apart 
their girls for the seiwices of gods. If they ci^se 
to dedicate their girls to gods for temple services 
their inams are forfeited.* When the Inam Com- 
mission was appointed by our British Government 
in the sixties oi the last coiitury, the mnads, wlncn 
were issued by precoding rulers in tho names o| 
the dedicated women, wore allowed to bo enjoyed 
by them in considemtion of the tcmjile services 
they were called upon to render. Thus Govern- 
ment is indirectly responsible for continuing tne 
custom. 

This custom never oxiwSted in the major 
portion of India, being confined to some 
parts of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. 


The Hindu Child Marriage Bill 

In moving that his Bill to regulate 
marriages of children among Hindus be taken 
into consideration, Kai Sahib Harbilas Sarda 
made a well-reasoned and impassioned 
speech. It contains an analysis of the 
amount of public support and opijosition it 
has received. Observing justly that “marriage 
affects tho life ol a woman more vitally and 
in a much fuller manner than that of a 
man,” he first asks, what is tho attitude 
of women towards this Bill ? The 
answer is : — 

Hundreds of ladies’ meetings have been held 
in the countiy ; district and provincial ladies’ 
conferences have taken place, ladies’ associations 
and sabhas representing different commimities 
have met and passed resolutions on this Bill. Thi*ce 
All-India Ladies’ Conferences in different parts 
of the country have met, discussed and ppised 
resolutions in the matter. But do you imd a 
single instance of such a public meeting of women 
protesting against the Bill? Witli a unanimity 
which is remarkable, almost astonishing, women 
all over the country have demanded that tliis 
Bill be passed and passed without delay. Even 
the Rajputana Provincial Ladies’ Conference, com- 
posed m a preponderating degree of Marwari 
women^ which met on the 19th November 1928, 
emphatically demanded the immediate passing 


* In Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddy’s Bill provision 
has been made against such forfeiture. Ed., R 
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tof this Bill. We thus find that half tiie number 
of people affected by marriage, and that half, 
considering the interests at stake, the more im- 
portant and as is justly said, the better half, 
whole-heartedly supports ‘the Rill. 

For the rest, 

Ijty far the major part of the opinion consulted 
ftlso welcomes and supports this 
pul. Counting the printed opinions circulate 
by Government, we find tliat, leaving out of 
a^amt the report of a Local Government saying 
mat o9 persons were consulted and tlie majority 
wei*e against the Bill, leaving also out of account 
the rewrt of another Local Government tliat all 
tne omemls and noDrofficials consulted were in 
favour of the Bill without giving numbers, and 
taking into account the printed opinions which 
include 10 out of the 39 mentioned above, and 
also all reports where numbers for and against are 
given, and leaving out Madras, opinions from 
which province are separately analyzed, we find 
that, out of a total of 167 opinions recorded, 128 
are in favour of the Bill. Of the opinions received, 
omy 18 are for lowering the mari'iageable age of 
girls to twelve,, and of these 18, two do not insist 
on such lowering. Five ask for thirteen, while 
three ask for sixteen, and one for eighteen, while 
me J^oras Legislative Council unammously 
clemand sixteen for girls. As for Ixiys, four 
people want sixteen (two of these being Europeans) 
and one wants fifteen. 

Whatever the fate of the Bill, there is 
no room for possimism. Boys are now 
man-ied at a higher age than before, oven 
among tlie illiterate classes. Among the 
educated closes the same is the case with 
girls. The illiterate classes are bound to 
follow suit. Social reformers have thus 
already succeeded in their eflbrts to some 
extent. For complete success only time and 
perseveraneo are requiiHjd. 


Age of iMarrlage BtM In Engiand 

The existing law in England allows a 
gni to marry at 12 and a boy at 14. During 
the last 12 years there have been in that 
^untry 318 marriages at 15, 28 at 14, and 
3 at 12. Compared witSi the number of 
marriages at these ages in India, these niumbers 
are extremely sm^. But child marriages 
we|^e undoubtedly more prevalent in En^and 
in Times past, when, too, however, England 
was iree and independent and nobody 
dispated her right to politiedi liberty because 
^ the existence of that injurious custom. 
Her freedom has onabded En^aud to 
padually get rid of it now a BRl 

has been introduced in tlie House of Lords 
making 1^ the lowest age for a valid 
marriage. This will deal a death-blow to 
the oustom. has uct been asid wadi 


not-be any opposition to this Bill in England, 
in the case of India, there has been some 
opposition from some Indians, and also ifrom 
the British Government, though official and 
non-official Britishers have argued that wo 
are unfit for feelf-rule because of some 
retrograde social customs. In tliis respect, 
the Governments of many Indian states have 
been more enlightened and progressive. 
And it is probable that if the Government 
of India had been a national Government, 
it, too, would not have opposed social 
reform. 

Lord Buckmastor admitted in his speech 
in support of the Age of Marriage Bill in 
the House of Lords that so far as the law 
is concerned the situation in England is 
identical with that in India. He ako said that 
in one respect the situation in India was better 
than that in England. Perhaps he meant 
that child maiTiages in India are in most 
cases like betrothals, because the parties do 
not begin to live as man and wife 
immediately after the poiformanco of nuptial 
rites. But this should not make us self- 
complacent in the least. 


The Railway Budget 

The railway budget estimates for the year 
1929-30 anticipate total receipts amounting 
to 107 Ve orores and a total expenditure of 
a little more than 96 crores. This works out 
at a not gain of more than 11 crores of 
rupees of course from tlie commercial lines; 
the strategic lines do not pay. However, as 
on the whole tho railways are not a losing 
concern, and as it is the third class passenger 
traffic whicli is most lucrative, the third 
<daBS capiages and waiting-rooms should 
receive immediate and adequate sEttenBon. 
HithOTto there has criminal neglect of the 
requirements of third class passengers as 
regards sanitation imd comforts. Not that 
the third class passengers themselves are 
not a source of insanitation and discomfort. 
But the railway authorities being more 
educated ought to make adequate anrangements 
for tiie preservation of the health of them 
most numerous and paying clients and teach 
them by example and precept to observe the 
rides of hygiene. 

Railway Board Labour Mambor 

The debate on the railway budget has 
:id&owu that the vwluine and kind of wodk 
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which the Railway Board has tb dispose of 
does not necessitate the appointment of an 
additional member. It has been argued ttiat 
the proposed additional member will deal 
with labour problems. But the man proposed 
tp bp appointed has never had anything to 
do with Labour. 

Indians have’ been urging for a long time 
past that one at least of the members of the 
Railway Board should be an Indian. Now 
the powers that be pretend to believe that 
that desire can be satisfied by appointing an 
Anglo-rndian gentleman to the proposed 
fifth membership, because he is a statidory 
Indian ! We do not desire in the least to be 
uncomplimentary to Anglo-Indians (new style). 
But as they already hold more posts in the 
railways than they are entitled to by their 
numbers and education, it would not be 
playing the game to give them one of the 
higliest railway posts on the ground of their 
being Indians of a sort 


Bengal and Railway Profits 

Our impression is that more passengers and 
goods are carried by the railways to and from 
stations in Bengali-speaking areas than in any 
other regions in India. In this way also 
Bengal is a great source of income to the 
Indian Empire. This may or may not be a 
reason for allowing Bengal to keep some of 
this income ; but it certainly is not one of 
the reasons, as the Permanent Settlement is 
said to bo, for doing the g[reatest financial 
injustice to the most populous province in 
India. 


Caibtifta OHiversity CoftvoPation 


At the Convocation of the Calcutta Fni- 
vcrsity held last month, Dr. Urquhart, tho 
Vice-Chaneollor, spoke as follows on the rights 
and duties of d;a‘icheira, students and tho 
guardians of students : 


We are dealing at least with boys who want 
to be men, Who' are on the threshhold of , man- 
hoodi and who cannot, therefore, be subjected 
to me same kind of disdpliilo as is suitable 
for school-boys. AUsdo^es in . this respect 
between one country and another are unsafe. 
In England! for exai^le, at least in me older 
Publio^ehoDls and Ifniversities boys are kept 
in sohPiastic and academic^ leadiUlg . striniss 
te a later a^e than in India^br in Scotland. Whatever 
the reMve. mirtts of the educationai systems 
may be; the ffejt rehiains that we caUnot tti 
India or even in the barbarb^ coui^ of 
Scotland count upon me same degme of tradi^ 


tional pressure in the direction of cmHormity 
to rule and custom. 

^ To my mind the relation between the acade- 
mic authority and the student is of the nature 
of, a solemn contract in which Sie teacher prpi 
Hiises to respect me rights and prtvileees aad 
personality of me student, and* on me otlier 
hand, the guardian proiuises to support the 
authonfy of the teacher. The teacher must 
stand in some sense in loco parentis, omeTWiSO' 
he has no continuing of security; kc caUnot 
for any length of time stand in opiiosition to 
the parent or to the collective enlightened 
community. If the contract of which I have 
spoken bo broken, and if it be liroken, as may 
occasionally Iiappen, by tlio academic authority, 
then me adage that discipline must bo main- 
tained at all co§ts would prove to be mechanical, 
archaic and peculiarly futile. If wo can maintain 
oiir discipline only by the persistent refusal 
to admit that there may have been a mistake, 
such discipline is not worth maintaining. Guardians 
may in that case quite conceivably exoixtiso 
their right of withdrawal tixim me contract. But 
wliat I do urge is mat me guardians should 
play the gamo ; mat they should either 
withdraw their students from the colleges, 
or if they keep tfiem there, should resolutely 
uphold the apmority of the, college. They 
should not allow them to remain in college, and 
at me same , time actively ot passively encourage 
them eitiier individually or collectively to defy 
the academic authority. Omerwise the authority 
of me teacher, an authority which has a greater 
traditional strengm in this land than perhaps 
in any otherj is irretrievably ruined. No eatis- 
factory solution of the acute problem of disci- 
pline is possible so long as me relationship 
between the teabher and tho commuriity is 
one of antagonism or persistent mistindei^standing. 
Discipline, therefore, depends oii mo satisfactoriiiosa 
of the general situation and cannot be considered 
apart from that situation. Thus the duty of the 
university and of all ed;ucatod men is so to serve 
me comumnity mat tlie diffusion of cultiire may 
come to mean the establishment of peace and 
Godwin. Only then will tho dilffculties of the 
present situation disappear. 

His ExceMency the Chancellor drew the 
attentioii of the girl graduates to the iraportaut 
ant part which they may and should play in 
the spread of education and culture among 
their sisters. 


IWgn df teittH* in* Boirtbuy 

Last month, for days there were rioting 
and bloodshed in Bombay. Men murdered 
otlier men in a cowardly and treacherous 
Hsanner, not because of any personal enmity, 
but because the murderers ^ the murdered 
belonged to different religious communities. 
The silhation in ■^mbay bears some reseUi- 
btence to wha/t took place in Calcutta a few 
ago. la bom placesi Dovorniumit could 
have speedier aipped thu evif in the bud 
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by rounding up bad characters and other 
tneans. 

The kidnapping scare, in which, among 
other things, the reign of terror originated, 
shows the evil results of leaving the populace 
in a state of ignorance. 

The fury of the mob was in some places 
directed against the Pathans, because pro- 
bably many of them are usurious money- 
lenders, others were ejigaged as strike- 
breakers and blacklegs, many others had been 
employed in Bardoli to break down the 
passive resistance of the people, and some 
were notorious brothel-keepers. This is 
written subject to correction. For we are not 
fully acquainted with local conditions in 
Bombay. 

A Bombay Paper on the Bombay Riots 

TJw Suhodha Pati'iJM comments as 
follows on the recent bloody Bombay riots : 

These riots will no doubt be used as an argu- 
ment against the Hindu Muslim Unity. Many well- 
intentioned Hindus who were already inclined towards 
Shuddhi and Sangathan will believe in it more 
and more. There is no harm if the Hindus were 
to strengthen tliemselves for a purely defensive 
purpose. Supposing a Mahomedan mob attacks 
the Hindus, the latter must be in . a position to 
defend themselves, and the Muslims could do the 
same tiling in the case of an attack of a Hindu 
mob. What we would Jike to point out is that 
tiiese riots need not cause alarm in the heart of 
those who arc striving to achieve Hindu Muslim 
Unity. The riots have been mostly the work of 
the Hindu Muslim riff-ralf of the city. No 
respectable Muslim or Hindu has joined it. On 
the contrary, some of the Muslim volunteci’s have 
courageously rescued several Hindu families resid- 
ing in a Muslim locality and the Hindu volunteers 
have done the same. In spite, therefore, of the 
mischievous work of some of the self-interested 
leaders of tlie Hindus and the Muslims, we may 
fairly hope that, given a sufficient time, Hindu- 
Muslim unity will be an established fact. 

Such rescue of Musalmans by Hindus 
and of Hindus by Musalmans was reported 
in Calcutta also during the bloody communal 
riots here. 

Our contemporary next proceeds to point 
out a difference between Hindu and Muslim 
mentality : 

Yet there seems to be at present a little differ- 
ence between the Hindu and Muslim mind, which 
cannot be ignored. A Hindu is generally loth to 
kill, whereas a Mahomedan tliinks it his religious 
duty. To kin a , Mahomedan is no pleasure to a 
Hindu and he will try to avoid it as far as possible, 
whereas to kill a kajir, a Mahomedan would not 
hesitate even to give his life ; merefore, the supreme 
duty of all peace-makers in the city is to change 
tills mentality wherever it is found and make 


Hindus and Muslims feel that the life of every 
man is sacred and none can do away with it with 
impunity. 

It w^ould not perhaps be scientifically 
accurate to characterize all Hindus and all 
Musalmans in the way that the Suhodha 
Patrika lias done. But the need and duty 
of changing this mentality, in whomsoever 
found, are supreme. Hence we agree with 
our contemporary in holding that 

The sacredness of human life wliich is independent 
of all religious persuasions is tho one thing that 
ought to be impressed upon all. Tho military 
and the police may keep the turbulent elements 
in the city under control for a while but as soon 
as this control is removed they might break out 
in violence again. Moreover, this work does not 
pertain to the sphere of law and order, but is 
assentially tlie work of the religious teachers in 
the city. Violence is bad, bloodshed is harmful 
to those who shed it, and a man inflicts an irrepar- 
able injury upon his own soul by killing a brother- 
man, are the things that every religious organization 
ought to preach fram the house-tops. 


The Hindu-Musiim Problem 

The same paper observes : 

Tho llindu-Muslim problem is tlie most vilal 
political problem, but curiously enougli it will liave 
to bo solved on religious grounds. Religious 
tolerance or freedom is not quite onoughj as wo 
have now I’calizod fn our cost. The consciousness 
of mutual rivalry is so keen both among tho 
Muslims and Hindus that any accidental (luarrel 
could be turned by the .machinations of an idle 
agitator into a Hindu-Muslim feud.. What wc most 
urgently need, tliercfore, is education of tlie people 
into purer and more essential forms of religion. 
Pure Islam and pure Hinduism are seldom at 
variance with each other and when this is realized 
there will be no feud between Hindus and 
Mahomedans. Wo are, of course, not imawai*o, 
when wc .say this, of certain economic considerations 
which are mvolvod even in the most bigoted of 
religious feuds but what we are driving at is that 
when people will know what pure religion is they 
will no longer be able to hide their economic 
motives under tlio guise of religion, and economic 
and industrial issues will be fought witliout mixing 
them up with any religious considerations, so tliat 
whenever there will be any feuds in Bombay they 
will at least be free from fanaticism, which makes 
one i*ogardless of tlie lives of other as well as of 
one’s own life. 

Our contemporary suggests that 

A conference of the religious leaders of both 
the communities is absolutely necessaiy. It may 
include representatives of other religions also. 
The function of the conference should be threefold 
—to fight imbelicf ‘ to bring out the essential 
unity behind all me divergent creeds and to 
organize the religious life of both the Hindus and 
the Muslims on this liberal basis. It is very 
simple to write about this work but it is the 
most complex and difficult of tasks to achieve. 
The Hindu-Muslim unity is the main key to 
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I solution of our national problems and hence 
liticians and social reformers of all shades of 
inions have got to bend their energies to achieve 
s single object. It may be a bold idea to 
[?gcst that there ought to be common churches 
lore Hindus, Muslims, Christians and others 
iild join in worship but it is the only thing 
it would bring about inter-communal harmony. 

Perhaps the writer is over-sanguine as 
the efficacy of religious conferences and 
>mmon churches, but they would certainly 
>t be valueless. He does not believe in 
living real religion out of civics and 
ilitics, nor do we. 

Wo see councils and corporations devising plans 
ter plans to promote liannony and goodwill 
iiong different communities, but they all prove 
ilures liocause they do not tou(;.h the most vital 
•oblein of aU, viz.. i*eligioii. Political solutions of 
is prol)lotn have been tried and found wanting. 
2t US, therefore, make a new. experiment in the 
ay of oductating people in the purer forms of 
iligion. Those of our politicians and city 
thers who^ believe that religion must be left 
it of politics and civics do not know wliat they 
•0 talking al)out. What perliaps they mean is 
sligious fanaticism and bigotry, which every 
glit-mind(xl i)ei*son abhore ; but to make an 
tempt to reconstruct pur civic; and political 
to on a non -religious basis is, to say the least, 

I tile. Wo must liave a religious basis ; only it 
iiibt be siiliiciently broad and liberal to include 
^ory shade of belief. Let this conference make 

I attempt in this direction and wo shall live to 
‘0 the clay wlien the riots of the typo we have 
itriessed during the last two weeks will have 
:> I n pi etc;I y di saj) \ ) eared. 

“The Car of Juggernaut"’ 

When once a nation has been calumniated, 
Liid particularly when it is a subject 
lation whose subjection has to be 
iistified by vilification, the calumny does not 
‘asily die out. A belief prevails among 
Iritishers, and that belief is found recorded 

II Brewer’s Vietionary of Phrase and Fahlcy 
liat “fanatical devotees used to throw theni- 
>olves to be crushed beneath the wheels of 
■iio enormous, decorated machine (the car of 
lagannath at Puri), in the idea that they 
\\ ould thus obtain immediate admission to 
I’aradise. Hence the phrase the car of 
daggernaut is used of customs, institutions, 

< tc., beneath which people are ruthlessly and 
unnecessarily crushed.” In including in its 
uages this fictitious piece of information 
llrewer’s Dictionary has justified its name of 
(f dictionary of fables. That this story 
about the car of Jagannath is pure fiction 
was proved more than half a century ago 
by Sir W. W. Hunter and earlier still by 

51-15 


H. H. Wilson. It is stated clearly in 0hmi’ 
bers's Encyclopaedia, vol. vi, piii 273 : 

The car festival has been currently bdieved to 
be the occasion of numerous cases of seaf-immola- 
tion, the frantic devotees coiumitting suicide by 
throwing themselves before the wheels of the 
heavy car. Tim is, it would appeal*, a evdumny of 
English umters. See Sir W. W. Hunter’s work on 
Orissa (1872), in which ‘he larefully examined the 
whole evidence on the subject, from 158(1, when 
Abul Fazl wiote, through a long series of travellers, 
down to the police reports of 1870,’ and came to 
the conclusion which H. H. Wilson had arriv^ at 
from quite different sources, that self-immolation 
was entirely opposed to the worship of .lagannatli, 
and that the rare deaths at the car festival were 
almost always accidental, fltatics ours. Ed., M.R.\ 

Yet we find an article on “The Car of 
Juggernaut” by F. Yeais-Brown in The 
Spectator of London reproduced in tlie 
February number of The Uving Age of 
America, in which it is stated : 

People sometimes throw themselves under his 
car when it is liarnessed to three thousand pilgrims 
at hi.s festival at Puri, but not often. When the 
police are not looking, and where the press of 
pilgrims is thick, some poor widow may go to her 
bliss under his sixteen wheels {her relations may 
even give her a little push toward heaven), but (Vn 
the whole life is safer than it used to be and the 
police more efficient. 

The sentence we have italicised above is a 
creation of the charitable Christian imagination 
of Mr. F. Yeats-Brown. 

Lawrence alias Shaw alias Smith 

The following Reuter’s telegram has be(;n 
published in the dailies : 

Loxnox, Feu. 4.^ 

The Daily New.s, in a leader, drawing attention 
to the mysterious circumstance of the homo-comi)ig 
of Col. Law'reuco (Aircraftsman 81iaw) asks wJiy 
such a distinguished officer of war-time has been 
allow^ed to servo as a simple airc raftsman. Why 
was he conveyed to England in such conspicuous 
exclusivenass and why was he landed at Plymouth 
in a naval launch, 

The paper suggests that neither in the interests 
of service dis(*ipline nor in the public interest, 
should Col. Lawrence continue^ to masquerado as 
aircraftsman wlien his, identity has become 
notorious and his activities in the Air Force aie 
a matter of undesirable sjieculation all over the 
world. 

Reuter also cabled to our dailies liere 
that “Aircraftsman Shaw” refused to disclose 
his identity on board ship, that he took his 
meals there alone, and that he took hi.s. 
physical exercise at night. When he landed 
in England newspaper interviewers with 
cameras chased him in taxis, but he managed 
to escape, and when he entered his dwelling 
place he did so hiding his face in his hands. 
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Colonel Lawrence 


It is well known that he had much to 
do with the breaking-up of the Turkish 
empire in Asiatic regions inhabited by- 
Arabs. Hut that was several years ago. 
Why does lie seek to clothe himself in 
mystery now ? And why do the powers that 
be help him to do so ? 


to annex East Africa, which, he dedared, were in 
Ciontravention of the League mandate system. 

The meeting instructed Dr. Schnoe to acciuaint 
the Foreign Office with the Association’s view 
iJiat the British efforts must be delinitely 
opposed. 

Beiijun, Jax. B(I. 

The Nationalist interpellatiou in tlie Reichstag 
asks w'hether the German Government is keeping 
in touch wit}i.this ‘danger threatening development’, 
and whether it is ready to take the ihatter up 
through the German representatives on the 
Mandate Commission. 


A New Offensive against Ceylon Indians 

A new offensive, we understand, has been 
launched against Indians in Ceylon. The 
battle-cry has been slightly altered to read, 
no vote for any person who does not have 
an “abiding interest” in Oeyhjn. A member 
of the Ceylon Legislative Council and the 
(>eylon National Congress, named Mr. 
Fon*ester Oboyesekere, has published a 
statement in the press to the following 
effect : 

Only last Friday Mr. deSilva assured a well- 
known gentleman in my preseuco tliat all 
Englishmen in Ceylon had an ‘abiding interest.’ 
So,^ whatever the language used at tin? mooting 
which might have appealed to the popular senti- 
ment, we are expected to differentiate in regard 
to the Indians only. 

It is quite plain from the above that 
those Sinhalese—mostly Buddhists, it is said— 
wdio propose to discriminate against immi- 
grants, want to favour the British abo\u; 
Indians. This is not only unwise and un- 
statesraanlike, but also cowardly and 
snobbish. 


“Witch Murder” in America 


Britain’s Alleged Violation of Mandates 

d'iie folloAving Reuter’s telegrams have 
been published in the dailies : 

Berlix, Jan. 30. 

That large sections of the German people 
are following with growing uneasiness the 
designs of the British Government to establish 
a unified Dominion from the various British 
possessions in East and Central Africa, including 
Tanganyika, was the subject of an interpellation 
l)y a Nationalist member in the Reichstag, 
assorting that the Hilton- Young Commission's 
Report sliowod tliat the Britisli wore planning 
to annex German East Africa. 

Berlin, Jan, 31. 

A fiudher Germati pixitest against the Hilton- 
Young Commission’s report was voiced at a meet- 
ing of the Inter-ParliamentaiT Colonial Associa- 
tion in the Reichstag. 

Dr. Schnee, ex-Governor of German East Africa, 
exhaustively reported on Britain’s alleged plans 


The Literary DigeM writes: — 

One of the stimigest murder trials in modeai 
.times came to a close recently at York, Pennsyl- 
vania, vrhere John H. Blymver, thirty-three, Jolin 
Curry, fifteen, and Wilbert G. Hess, eighteen, wore 
convicted and sentenced for killing Nelson D. 
Rehmeyer, an aged farmer, whom they ^used of 
having hexeef’ or bewitched them. Rehmeyer 
was beaten to death in his own house after a 
struggle, robbed, and his body . burned, we learn 
from the news despatches. His assailants say 
that the killing was not premeditated, the object 
of their visit being to break the evil spell, or hex, 
wliieh he was alleged to havo put upon them and 
upon young Hess’s family. To £1*60 themselves 
fi’om ‘ this, acKiording to their statements, they 
believed it necessary to obtain from Rehmeyer a 
book called “The Long Lost Friend,” or else to cut 
from his head a lock of hair and bury it eight feet 
imdergi-ound. He was killed, they say, because 
he resisted their efforts to get the loc‘k. of liair. 

In an article on the social implications of this 
“witchcraft murder,” in The Digest of January 5, 
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3 quoted a dispatch to the New York Evening 
arid in which Dr. L. IT. Zech, coroner of. York 
unty, Pennsylvania, is alleged to have said that 
t least half the residents of the City of York 
lieve in witchcraft.” “I never made this state- 
3nt,” Dr. Zech writes us. 

Yes, but in Dr. Zech’s opinion what pro- 
)rtion of the residents of the City of York 
) believe in witchcraft ? 

Miss Mayo’s country is civilized and self- 

Military Training for Indian Students 

Colonel Crawford’s amendment of Dr. 
^unjo’s resolution regarding military training 
>r indian students has been accepted by the 
egislative Assembly. 

The arnenduient r•econllllends that, with a view 
I removing tlio defocds in the character and train- 
ig of Indian youths, as emphasized l)y the Skeen 
ommittee, stops should be taken as cai'ly. as 
ossiblc to provide compulsory physical training, 
amcs {ind drill for Indian boys attending schools 
nd colleges between the ages of twelve and twenty 
nd iirovide and encourage tlie use of miniature 
iflc ranges. 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai, Secretary of the Education 
lepartmont, a(X.*ei)ting the amendment, pointed out 
liar it was aeoepted only in the case of centrally 
drniin’stered anias where the schemes would bo 
lit .into operation as funds permitted. As for 
rovincial Oovernments, the Government of India 
*n>idd fol•^^'ard copies of the report of the debate 
.nd ask tliom to report to the Government of India 
):n the action taken from lime to time. 

As for rifle practice, he was glad tliat Di*. 
dun jo had admitted that what he meant was 
niniature rifle range practice. The Government of 
iidia, thei’cfore, accepted the principle of this 
lortion and it would obviously be the duty of the 
government of India in consultation with local 
jqvernments to devise ways and means of putting 
t into practice. Here again the Government of 
tndia would ask the provincial Governments for 
"eports of the action taken theieon from time to 
ime. 

Practically nothing has been gained by 
the passing of this amended resolution. Dr. 
Munje probably accepted this amendment in 
the spirit of making the best of a bad 
bargain. 

The use of miniature rifle ranges perhaps 
bear the same relation to the use of rifle 
ranges provided for the training of actual 
soldiers as manufactures on the laboratory 
scale bear to manufactures on commercial 
scales. Make-believes and toying with 
weapons are not wanted. If our boys and 
young men need to know to some extent 
what fighting actually means, they should 
have facilities for real military training. 

But even this miniature rifle practice 


they are hot sure to have. What Mr. G. 8. 
Bajpai could promise on behalf of Government 
was that the scheme would be put into 
operation in centrally administered areas^ 
which are a very small fraction of the whole 
of British India, and even that as funds 
permitted. Funds may not be available for 
the purpose till the Greek Calends. 

As for the provinces, which constitute 
almost the whole of British India, the 
Government of India would forward copies 
of the report of the debate to the Pi’ovincial 
Governments and ask them to report to the 
Government of India on the action taken from 
time to time. This is a nice but not too 
clever, unfamiliar and opaque device to 
shelve the whole thing. It has been adopted 
again and again. 

Every politically-minded Britisher and 
Indian knows that Govemment does not 
like the idea of our boys and young men 
being physically fit, still less of their being 
trained to fight. But in modern warfare 
bodily strength alone does not count. Nor 
Avould lathis count in a possible war of indepen- 
dence. So why cannot Government go in 
immediately for compulsory physical training 
alone ? That would give the European Burra 
Sahibs in Government and mercantile offices 
healthier clerks ! Possibly if the physical 
training spread to the villages, tliere would 
be a supply of healthier mill and factory 
hands also for the European owners of mills 
and factories. But we must not conceal that 
we want to be our own clerks and coolies. 

Want of funds is a stale excuse. For, 
when British imperial interests are at stake, 
money is always available. Let us take into 
consideration the military expenditure of 
India about two decades ago and in some 
recent years. In 1908 the military expen- 
diture stood at Rs. 27,97,13,000 and in 1909 
at Rs. 28,76,58,980. In 1920 the military ex- 
penditure was Rs. 83,22,49,500 (estimate). 
So the military expenditure in 1920 was 
thrice as much as that in D)08, exceeding 
the latter by more than 50 crores of rupees. 
Yet Government could find these 50 additional 
crores. 1920 was, it might be said, an abnor- 
mal year. But even in recent normal times, 
say in the year 1927-28, the military services 
cost Rs. 56,72,49,000. So, taking the mili- 
tary expenditure in the two normal years 
1908 and 1927-28, we find that it had almost 
doubled, though the total revenues of India 
had by no means increased by a hundred 
per cent, in the interviil. This shows that 
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Oovernment can find means to spend money 
like water for its own purposes, but pleads 
the eternal want of pence as an excuse for not 
remedying the emasculation of an entire 
people, for which its methods are responsible. 
It can and should find enough money to give 
our boys and young men real military 
training. 


Why Military Training is Wanted 

Physical training for all our girh and 
boys and young tvomen and young men is 
wanted, because otherwise Indians cannot 
become a healthy race and cannot attain the 
average lengfh of life reached in other 
civilized countries. In India the average is 
23 years or so as against 40 to 50 years in 
many other countries. So if we want to 
survive in the struggle for existence, cither 
as subjects of Britain or as free people, we 
must have sound bodies. No doubt, wo cannot 
have them by physical exorcises alone. A 
sufficiency of nourishing food and fresh air, 
sanitary dwellings, etc., are all needed. 
There should be a nation-wide movement T for 
securing all these necessaries of life. 

But why is military training wanted ? 
Is it wanted in order that we may engage in 
a "War of independence against Britain? Hero 
the present writer can speak only so far as 
his knowledge and personal desire go. 
Mucl\ as wo value freedom and independence, 
we do not, we believe, labour under any 
delusion as to the means of attaining it. We 
do not think that even if most of our young 
men had military training and I’ifle practice 
and if they started an armed rebellion against 
Britain, they would come out victorious 
in the fight. For in modern warfare the 
deciding factors are not small arms, but 
long range big guns, bombing aeroplane!?, 
tanks, poison pses and other destructive 
chemicals and . disease germs spread by bac- 
teriological metuis,. These would not be 
available to our hypothetically rebellious 
young patriots. Our belief is that freedom 
(and if possible, independence) will be won 
for India by great sacrifices, and by pressure 
brought to bear on Britain by unarmed moans. 
Of course, if some great military power or 
powers were to fight Britain on the I'eal or 
pretended plea of setting India free and if 
that war led to Britain’s expulsion from 
India, that would be a different matter. But 
there are no signs yet of such a war. But 
if such a war ever comes to pass, defeat in 


that war would mean to Britain a worse 
disaster than the mere loss of India. 

In any case, Britain’s political supremacy 
in India is sure to come to an end. But 
even after the loss of that supremacy Britain 
can retain India’s friendship, if she is even 
now just and friendly. Pretended generosity 
and the patronizing pose are worse than 
useless. Few Indians there ai-e who think 
that Britain has given India any ^^boon” 
out of real generosity. Some sort of pressure 
of circumstance, making such “generosity” 
expedient or indispensable, has generally 
precedc^d such “boons.” 

India will still be Britain’s friend in 
need, if by an act of supreme statosmanshi]) 
Britain gives India’s youth the same training 
in national self-defence as the youth of other 
civilized nations have. If no such friend- 
liness is shown now, Britain need not expect 
India’s help in another great world war, if 
and when it comes. Of course, if oui’ 
young men remain as emasculated as now, 
they cannot be of any immediate use to 
Britain’s enemies also even if our youth w(mt 
over to them. But the possibl(> enemies of 
Britain are not numerically deficient in man 
power, and so they need not count iii>on the 
active help of India's rising generation. It 
would be enough for them if they find a 
sullen, discontented population. 

We repeat again, that, so far as tlu? 
present w^riter’s knowledge and inclination go, 
military training is wanted for India’s 
present and future needs. The future need 
is that India ?nust and is sure to be self- 
ruling. The power, right and duty of self- 
defence goes with the power, right, and duty 
of self-rule. But the power of self-defence 
cannot be acquired in a day. Preparation 
is required. Hence for our future needs, 
we must get ready from to-day. That shows 
the present need of military training. But 
that need is felt from other considerations, 
too. 

Timidity is a great defect of character. 
Wherever it exists, it must be removed. No 
people are inherently timid. Circumstance may 
make them so. Hence timidity can be got 
rid of. Over-civilization is a cause of timidity. 
Emasculation due to unfamiliarity with 
the use of arms is another cause. If our 
young men and women handle weapons 
frequently and sometimes get wounded and 
bleed, as they must if they undergo any 
sort of military training, they will easily 
shed the shrinking from offensive weapons 
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and the sight of blood. Moreover, the idea 
sought to be implanted in them that fighting 
is something very mysterious and wonder- 
ful, will then vanish from their minds. Physical 
courage will add to their moral courage also. 
The sense of discipline will go to improve 
their character. 

Bengalis and Timidity 

Bengalis have been maligned as being 
particularly tfmid. Not many Bengalis it 
is tme, have fought as mercenary soldiers 
of Britain. But in other kinds of fight, 
literal and figurative, physical and moral, 
Bengalis have not given a very bad 
account of themselves, as the political- 
police records among other tilings show. 
Mr. F. H. Skrine, I. C. 8. (Retired), writes in 
his recently published book, Lidia’s Hope 
(\V. Thacker & Co., London, 11129) : 

Considfirations of space forbid me to discuss all 
the allegations made in tlie Essan on Warren 
llastinqs, hut T must refer hrietly. to the charge of 
cowardice. No quality is so widely diffused as 
physical courage, and healthy Bengalis po.ssess it 
in a marked degree. I*. 41). 

The Evils of Militarism 

We are aware of the evils of militarism. 
But militarism as implied in imperialism and 
the keeping of foreign peoples in subjection 
is a different thing from what we are aiming 
at. We want simply to get rid of the 
fear of wqmnds and weapons ; we want 
only to have the power of self-defence. 
Throughout the ages India, even when she 
had the power, generally showed no liking 
for politically subjugating and economically 
exploiting foreign peoples, wliich goes under 
the name of imperialism. 

We yield to none in our longing for that 
golden future when armies and armaments 
will not be required and will disappear, and 
when intellectual, moral and spiritual force 
alone will suffice to keep the peace, not only 
between nations, but also between the private 
citizens of the same country. But armies 
cannot yet be dispensed with, nor can the 
police force of any country. 

For a people who cannot be unpacific 
even if they want to, for those who are 
pacifists by compulsion, it would.be 
ridiculous and unreal to join the ranks of 
the pacifists of countries whose governments 
and people can and do figlit 

Everything in its proper time and place. 
Let us first have the power of self-defence. 


Let us first have the courage and the real 
ability to die fighting, and then it may 
become us as a nation to forgo the right of 
armed self-defence and die, if need be, with- 
out fighting as civil protesters and resistors. 

Outlawry of War 

We rejoice at the very thought that the 
Outlawry of War may in some near or distant 
future become an accomplished fact. We can, 
therefore, share the feelings of tlie editor of 
Unity (of Chicago) when he wrote in its 
issue of January 21 last : 

The Editor feels sad in prospect of the fact 
that he will not bo sitting in his accUvStomed chair 
when the Briand-Kellogg Treaty is ratihed ^ by the 
Senate, and thus will not be able to join his voice 
to the great vooiferation^ of acclaim which will go 
up throughout the nation and^ the world wlien 
this event take? place. In anticipation of the hour 
of ratifkiation, which will probably fall at iment 
the hour this editorial note is printed, the Editor 
herewith records his jubilation at the ciumiiiation 
of the cain})aign for the Outlawry pf AV ar, which 
he joined first among all the journalists of America 
with eager hope and firm convicstion, hut witli 
no tliougiit of so great a triumph in so sliort a 
space of time, lie would at this same moment 
extend the deep and lie^i'tfelt (congratulations of 
Unity to Mr. Salmon 0 . Jjovinson, originator and 
chiel advocate of the Outlawry idea implicit in 
the Treaty, who has had the ineffaWy haT>p.y 
experience of witnessing the fulfilment of his hopes 
at a time when he is still vigorous and strong to 
continue tlio work thus happily liegun and carry 
it through under his inspired leadimship to ultimate 
completion. 

While many idealists in America want the 
outlawry of war— our sympathies are entirely 
with them— in the universities, colleges ^ and 
schools of America military courses figure 
largely and conspicuously, as the following 
extracts from The World Tomorroiv for 
February will show : 

The incixjiising infhumce of the milihiry depart- 
ment in (‘olloges and iniivei*sities has been so 
gmlual that it is easily overlooked. During the 
world war the Government organized offieero’ 
training 0017)8 in most important schools, and after the 
war it held fast to this arrangement wherever 
possible. Military training has become compulsory 
for two years in scores of colleges and universities, 
high-schools and junior colleges have, accepteci 
military units ; naval training (orps aviation and 
gas iimts have been introduced and found favour. 

The writer then gives a list of the aca- 
demic ‘credits’ given in some universities 
and colleges for military training, and says : 
“Hand in hand with the credits gi'anted marches 
the number of courses offered in Military 
Science and Tactics.” 

At Ohio State University this number 
the astonishing total of 50. At Mass** 
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totitute of TechiioJcvfy there are 36. At Michigan 
University the total is 30. What this nie^ns may 
be understood by counting the cx)urses in the average 
department of histoij or English or in the Jaw 
schools. y;ory few of these ever reach the total of 
pa and only the very best surpass that mark. An 
Illustration will show what is happening. At 
Mississippi A. and M. College the department of 
Military iScience and Tactics offers 16 c-oiirses ; 
the (‘ombined department of History and Ece- 
nomics, 8; the department of English, 12. 

He adds that closely related to this 
situation is tlie emphasis given by college 
catalogues to military training. Frequently 
a disproportionate amount of space is allotted 
to the military department. He cites 
examples, which lack of space prevents us 
from quoting. 

Before the “inilitary training ora ’ it was not 
imcoramoii to introduce statements into school 
catalogues as to the value of various studies. Edu- 
cators from many lands and^ ages were cpioted on 
the value of the classics, histoiy, pliiJosophy, and 
other acadeinic subjects. All this is now reserved 
for tile military depaHment. Perhaps we lack 
patriotism, but somehow this praise of the military 
seems shocking. 

The writer adds : 

Before closing with the curdculum we ought to 
note that in some schools the department of 
Military Science and Tactics is teaching the 
“elenients of international Jaw.” 

School libraries liave also been invaded. At the 
University of Dayton we are told that “All the 
latest military imblieations are furnished the 
student for his use.” At Knox College “a military 
library and military laboratory have also been 
installed.” At (tettysburg College “complete files 
of all war department publications arc available in 
uni t h ead-quarters. ’ ’ 

Small stravrs show the direction of the wind. 
Hence the significance of the following. At 
Clemson Agricultural College the iinivei'sity book 
store is called the “Cadet Exchange.” At Wyoming 
University and many other schools the gymnasium 
ms become the armourv. Girls’ rifle teams are 
fairly common, and intercollegiate sliooting matches 
have become well-established sports. 

It is only natural and fitting that in the 
country which does so much for military 
training, there should also be idealists who 
are earnestly endeavouring to bring about the 
outlawry of war. Our past and present 
karma, we sincerely regret, stands in the 
way of our immediately joining their privileged 
ranks. But wo hope some day to be sincerely 
active and real pacifists. 

Inquiry into Police Assault on Lajpat Rai 

Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra moved a resolution in 
the Legislative Assembly expressing resentment 
at what he described as the insulting reply” of 
Earl Winterton in the House of Commons regarding 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s death, affirming tiie behef that 


the Lala’s death was accelerated by the injury he 
received at the hands of the police and expressing the 
opinion that the Boyd inquiry was inire^ and was 
instituted to whitewash the crimes committed by 
the police. 

An amendment of the resolution was moved by 
Munshi Ishwai\ Saraii, wdio urged that a committee 
should lie appointed by tho Government consisting 
of the Home Member, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Mala viy a, SirPiinishottamdas Thakurdas. 

Abilul Qaiyum, Moulyi Moliammed Yakub and 
Miuishi Tshwar Saran to impure into the allegations 
which had been made regarding the assault on Lala 
Lajpat Ihu, leader of the Nationalist Party in tho 
Assembly and its effect in causing or hastening his 
death. IJie Munshi requested that instmetions 
should be issued to the proposed, committee to 
submit its report wdtliin a montli of its appointment. 

The mover of the original resolution and 
many leading non-official members made 
very strong but quite justifiable speeches. 
In spite of the opposition of tho Gov(Tnmont 
party the^ amendment was carried by 57 votes 
against 45. Let us see whether eff‘ect is 
given to tlie resolution. 


Compulsory Resignation of Bengal Ministers 

The following extracts are taken from 
reports of proceedings of tho Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council published in The Mnsmlman : 

Charges of biiltery, jolihory and cjorruption, siioci- 
ally in the administration of the Excise Depart- 
ment, were levelled against the Hon. Musharruff 
Hossain, at the Bengal (buncil during the dis- 
cussion of the non-confidence motion. The issue 
raised, said Mr. Atitjualla, was neither a poJiticnl one 
nor a constitutional one, but was pi’e-eminently an 
ethical one, and they wanted to purify tho atmos- 
phere of this C'onncil, which had been much 
polluted. 

MauJvi Nurul Him Chaudhury, moving the non- 
contidence motion, cliarged the Minister in charge 
of ExcivSe Department with corruption in respect 
of three main heads (1) in relation to members 
of this House, (2) in the administration of the 
Excise Department and (3) in the distribution of 
patixinage. 

The lion. Raja of Nashipore was attacked in 
the motion because he had accepted joint respon- 
sibility with the Hon. Nawab Musharruff Hossain. 

ihe result of the voting on the No-Confidence 
motion announced in the Bengal Council was 
received with great satisfaction. Division being 
challenged, tlie voting resulted as follows : No- 
contidence motion in Nawab Musharruff Hossain-- 
for 65 and against 59. No-confidence motion in 
Eaja of Nashipur— for 62 and against 59. 

Sir Abdiir Rahim, explaining his position, said 
that the Hon. Nawab Musharuff Hossain was 
neither fit for the responsible post intellectually 
nor could he , boast of any moral claim, as the 
charges of bribery and corruption brought forward 
by the honourable membei*s stood there uncontra- 
dicted 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, explaining the Congress 
Party’s attitude in course of his forceful and 
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impressive speceh, said :~/We who are opposed 
10 Dyarchy attack tlie Ministei-s and the Ministry.” 

iVlr. Sen (iiipta added that the char/?es of eorrup- 
tioii had not been denied and no^ gentleman could 
possibly suT)port such corrupt Ministry. He made it 
clear that there was no communal issue befoi'e the 
lioiise. “We never make any distinc^tion tx^tween 
the Hindus and Mahomedans when they are guilty 
of dishonesty or suspected of disho[iesty”*“said 
Mr. Sen Gupta. 

Concluding Mr. Sen Guida said “Jf you turn 
out one of the Ministers, you are bound to turn 
out the other, as he (Raja of Nashipiir) has accepted 
joint responsihility and has not repudiated the 
charges nor has ''lie dissoiiiated himself from the 
allegations made.” 


Separation of Burma from India 

An Associated Press message state.s that 
Mr. U Ba Be, leader of the People’s Party, 
moved in the Burma (vouncil an adjournment 
of the house to consider the question of the 
separation of Burma from India. He urged 
separation on financial grounds. The motion 
was (tarried witliout division. Neither the 
Government members nor European non- 
oliicials took part in the debate. The very 
bi’ief report of Mr*. U Ba Pe’s speech given 
in the papers does not make it clear 
v/liat exactly his financial grounds were. In 
the days when Mr. G. K. Gokhale was the 
leading tinaiicial debater in the imperial 
legislative council, lie showed that the Burma 
administration did not pay its way, and that 
liapponed year after year. Indian money was 
spent for developing Burma. What Burma’s 
exact financial position is to-day, we do not 
know. But the figures given in The States- 
rnares Year Hook for 1927 and 1928 show 
that in both those years Burma’s expenditure 
exceeded her revenue. 

India, no doubt, benefits by connection 
with Burma in several ways. Some Indian 
clei’ks and a very small number of higher 
officials there are Indians. Even now, if 
Burmans can do these jobs, Indians will no 
longer get them, as Burmans are preferred. 
Similarly in European mercantile offices, if 
Burmans can do as well the work done by 
Indian clerks, there is no reason why the 
former should not replace the latter. For 
effecting these changes separation of Burma 
from India is not required. Then there are 
some Indian lawyers practising in Burma. 
Supposing separation is effected, those prac- 
tising now will have to be allowed to go on, 
though rules may be made to prevent new 
recruits from India going to Burma. But 
in any case, barristers cannot be prevented 
from practising in Burma, so long as it 


reinaiiis a part of the British Empire ; ami 
the number of Indian barristers is not small. 

The vast majority of Indians in Burma 
consists of labourers and, in smaller numbers, 
traders and mei’chants. Burma herself cannot 
supply labourers, 'rhey must lie imported either 
from India or from Ghina. But even the 
European exploiters of Burma would not 
prefer Chinese to Indian labour. And the 
Europeans cannot and will not take to 
petty trade in Burnia. What tliey want 
to monopolise in that eonntry an^ its large 
scale industries and commerce. These they 
are already masters of to a very great extent. 
But some Indians, too, hav(? a small share. 
Some of tliem have taken to agriculture 
also. But by seiiiiration from India, Burmans 
will not be able to oust the biggest exploiter’s 
of their eonntry, vh., the Europeans. 

What Etirop(>ans dislike most is that the 
presence and activities of Indians has been 
making the Biirniaiis politically self-conscious 
and active. And economic awakening has 
been following the birth and growth of 
political (jonsciousness. Europeans hope 
that if Burma were separated from India this 
political and economic peril, as they deem it, 
would and could be eliminated. It is perhaps 
a vain hope. For the leaven has already 
worked too long. 

However, if the Europeans’ liopo were 
fulfilled, what would be their gain would be 
the Burmans’ loss. 

For these reasons it would have been 
wise on the part of all Burmans to wait 
till the winning of Dominion ' Status for 
considering the question of separation. 
Standing alone Burma cannot perhaps win Home 
Rule. It has been openly asserted by some 
leading Burmans themselves, like the reverend 
Bhikshu Ottama, that the separationists have 
taken their cue from interested Europeans, 
and that the majority of Burmans do not 
want to be dissociated from India. By such 
dissociation Burma would stand to lose more 
than India, if the latter would lose at all to 
any appreciable extent. 

Expected Result of Agricultural Commission 

Provision has been made for a non- 
recun’ing expenditure of 25 lakhs and a 
recun-ing grant of 7*25 lakhs for the creation 
of the Central Council of Agricultural re- 
search recommended by the Roynl Commis- 
sion on Agriculture. 

We remember to have read in the papers 
that among the recommendations of this 
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Gomniission thore was one which wanted all 
peasants and farmers and their womenfolk 
to be educated. It is to be presumed that 
as tlie result of the complete and very ex- 
peditious carrying out of that recommendation 
the entire agricultural population of India of 
both sexes lias now become learned in all 
kinds of lore, particularly agricultural lore, and 
that they have fully mastered and followed in 
practice? tlie results of all the researches can’ied 
on by the Government agricultural establish- 
ments in the various province of India. 
For, banking facilities have always existed 
whereby they have always been able to 
finance their agricultural operations. So our 
farmers and peasants and their wives, 
having exhausted all the scientific and 
up-to-date methods of agriculture hitherto 
discovered, applied to tlie Government of 
India to give them the benefit of newer 
knowledge and methods. Hence tlie Central 
Council of Agricultural Eesearcli lias been 
created in response to that demand. Its 
members are to bo imiiorted from Britain, 
because that Island is the most progressive 
agricultural country in the world. And, of 
course, thore is also unemployment among 
agricultural experts there. Wi? should protest 
and start a No-Tax campaign if agricultural 
machinery also be not imported from 
England in large quantities. 

Hindu Law of Inheritance Amendment Bill 

'riie Hindu Law of Inlieritance Amend- 
ment Bill as amended by tlie Council of State 
has been accepted by the Legislative Assembly. 

Tlic Bill provides that a son’s daugliter, 
daughtei‘’s daughter, sister and sister's son sliall 
in, order so specified be entitled to rank in the 
order of succession next after a father’s father and 
l>efore a father’s brother provided that sister’s son 
shall not include a son adopted after sister’s 
death. The bill refers only to the Hindu males 
dying intestate and to those who but for the 
liassing of the Bill would liave been subject to the 
Mitakshara l^aw in respect only of property and 
it applies to such persons in respect only of pro- 
pel ty of males not held in coparcenary and not 
disposed of by will. 

Some justice has been done to Hindu 
women, though not as much as could 
be desired. Q'he ancient Hindu Laws of Inheri- 
tance were juster to them. 

In this world of tlie living, near Hindu 
female relatives are more loving and practically 
helpful than distant male relatives. There- 


fore it is natural that the former should 
have preference as regards inheritance. 

Those living Hindu males who have 
natural feelings, unwarped by superstition, 
would welcome the Bill. 

It is to be regretted that some leaders 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, which has for its 
object the rejuvenation and preservation of the 
Hindu community, opposed this Bill. The 
Hindu community cannot be strengthened and 
preserved except by full justice to its women 
and its lower classes, who form the majority. 

Welcome to Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 

By his eloquence, learning, culture, tact- 
fulness, statesmanship and personality, Mr. 
V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri has raised India in tlie 
estimation of the people of South Africa. 
The cordial and enthusiastic welcome which 
lie has been receiving in many places is fully 
deserved. 


United Provinces Budget for 1929>30 

In the United Provinces Legislative Coun- 
cil, Mr. A. W. Pirn, acting Fi nance Membei’, 
summarized the anticipated financial position 
of that province in 1029-30 thus : 

With an opening balance of 18 Jaklis we anti- 
cipate revenue receipts of 13 crores 7 1-2 laklis 
and debt head receipt.s of 3 (;rores 37 1-4 laklis, 
totalling 16 crores 62 3-4 lakhs. Against this we 
proiKise to spend 12 (jroies 30 lakhs against the 
the revenue head, and 3 crores 81 1-2 lakhs against 
tlie debt head. The total closing balance will then 
be 42h lakhs coini)(.)sed of 15’^4 lakhs under the Famine 
relief fund and 26 1-2 lakhs under iiiovincial re- 
sources, including the lialance under the United 
Provinces Development loan. 

The position of Agra and Oudh is thus 
better than that of Bengal. In some details, 
too, the H. P. Budget for 1920-30 is better 
than the ;Bengal Budget for the same year. 
In Bengal the increase in police expenditure 
is much greatei’ tlian the increase in 
educational expenditure. But in the United 
Provinces, the position is reversed. There 
under the head of “Police,” the increase is 
2^2 lakhs, but under that of “Education” 
it is 5 lakhs. 


ADDENDA 

The article under the caption ‘'Realism and 
Humour in Music” on page 315 is by Leland J. 
BerrJ^ 
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India on flie Mareh 


Bv ROMAIN ROLLANT) 


Anothcii* Indian Symphony from tho Beethoven 
of European thought ! About five years ago, Mon. 
Rolland gave us his Mahatma Gandhi the lieroie 
syrnphonv of tho tmgoiyof Action. Now after two 
years of prolonged study he has come forward with 
eyes radiant with unusual inspiration to make us 
listen to his now improvisation — Ramakrishna- 
Vivekanarida, w'hich I am sure, all India will listen 
with rapture and gratitude. In eommimitjating 
tho original French text Mon. Rolland requested 
me to suppress a few sections in the present 
cliapter giving as l\o said too general summary 
of his original book. But confident that no one 
will misunderstand him in this summary presenta- 
tion of details 1 preferred to publisli the chapter 
in its entirety. 

K.mjoas Nao 

I 

[ have dedicated my life to the task of 
reconciliation among men. T have 
striven to bring it about among the 
lieoples of Europe, between, more especially, 
the two great enemy brothers of the West. 

I have been attempting the same task, for 
the last ten years, for the East and the West, 
nnd I should like to do the same thing for the 
opposed spiritual modes — reason and faith — 
V for which the Occident and the Orient 
are, wrongly as I think, supposed to stand. 
It would . have been more accurate, 
perhaps, to say, for the different modes 
of reason and faith for which they 
are supposed to stand, for, both the one 
and the other are distrihuted almost equally 


on the two sides. But people in general 
hardly suspect it. 

It is not out of regard for any abstract 
principle that I have followed this line of 
action. I have done so because it was the 
line in which my life was cast. 

Circumstances have so ordered it that, 
from my very childhood, I had continually 
to pass from one camp of thought to another 
opposed to it, and this has given me the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
weakness and the strength of both, with 
the blind prejudices as well as the noble 
purposes of their existence and of their 
will to survive. 

First of all came — I was a child in a 
French province then — the daily frictions 
between catholic conservatism and anti-clerical 
republicanism, which reached their harsh 
climax towards 1880, when I went to Paris, 
and developed, at last, into a chronic quarrel 
between the , laical spirit and the spirit of 
the Church, between an intolerant faith and 
a system of free-thought which was not 
less so. Then came the great conflict of the 
years following 1895 between Christians and 
Jews, between nationalists and internationalists, 
succeeded by the threatened collisions 
between ray mother country and the 
hereditary enemy who w|is not always so — 
the enemy of Fashoda became, as everybody 
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knows, the cordial ally in the gigantic 
struggle in Avhich Europe committed suicide— 
and, last of all, comes the wrestle between 
the White Race, enfeebled but still greedy, and 
Asia which makes its sudden appearance 
upon the world Stage, whore Europe has 
forced her to come, after having insulted her 
in the first instance, and then, armed her. 

I have always maintained that in all these 
conflicts each side remained ignorant of the 
other, of his true nature, his rights and reasons. 

Since the close of the Oreat War, I find 
myself united with friends whom I greatly 
esteem, in a comm m desire to defend liberty 
and find some remedy for social injustice. 
But in this, as in previous struggles, it is my 
lot to find that there are few among these 
friends with whom 1 feel myself really 
in unison, for, I am, and always was, 
essentially religious in the liberal sense of 
the term, though wdiolly emancipated from 
the bondage of any exclusive article of 
faith. 

Now, 1 find, on the one liaiul, people 
whose hearts are in religion, wdio keep 
themselves shut up within the four walls 
of their chapel, wfio not only refuse to come 
out of their prison (it is their right not to, 
they say !) but would, if they could, deny the 
right to live to all who live outside ; and 
on the other, my companions and associates, 
who have, most of them, cast off their 
religiosity (it is their right- -they, too, say !) 
and arc, often, to judge from appearances, 
too inclined to think it to be their mission to 
combat and to deny the right of existence 
of persons who are religiously-minded. The 
result of it all is the fitile spectacle of a 
systematic attempt to destroy religion by men 
who do not perceive that they are attacking 
something whose nature they do not 
understand. A discussion of religion 
based on the mere husk of historical and 
pseudo-historical texts, which time has 
rendered barren or covered with its own 
excrescencos is of no avail. Such a process 
aiay be likened to an attenipt to explain 
the intimate phenomena of mental life by 
dissecting tliose physical organs which are only 
their vehicle. This confusion of identifying 
the power of the intellect with the organs 
through which it expre.sses itself, which oar 
rationalists make, seems to me to be as 
illusory as the confusion common to the 
religions of by goiiy a TH of identifying the 
powers of magic with the words, the syllables 
and the letters in which they were expressed. 


The first condition of knowing, judging, 
or, if anybody is so disposed, of combating 
any or all religions is to have experimented 
the fact of religious consciousness upon oneself. 
Not even those who have followed a religious 
vocation, are qualified to speak of it, foi; 
if they are .sincere, they will recognize, that 
religious vocation and religious experience 
are two separate things. There are many 
highly respectable priests who are believers 
from submissiveness or from prudential and 
indolent motives, who have never felt the 
necessity of a religious experience, or, not 
possessing tlu^ strength, have shrunk from 
gaining it. In contradistinction to those, an' 
the numerous persons who, while beUeving 
tliat they are free from all religious beliefs 
yet live i?nmersed in a kind of 
supra-rational state of the mind, which they 
style Socialism, Communism, Hnmanitarianism. 
Nationalism, or even Rationalism. It is tin* 
quality of the thoughts, and not their object 
wliich points to the source from which they 
have sprung or permits us to affirm whether 
or no they emanate from religion. If our 
thoughts turn intrepidly to the quest of 
truth at any cost, if tliey apply themselves 
to it with wholehearted sincerity, ready for 
any sacrifice, 1 sliall call them religious, for. 
it is activity of this kind that presupposes 
faith as a goal of human effort, as something 
which rises above the life of the individual and 
at times above the life of the society that 
be, and even above tlie life of entire 
humanity. Even scepticism, when it 
proceeds from natures which are vigorous 
and true to the marrow of their bones, when 
it is an expression of strength and not of 
weakness, marches with the same glorious army 
of religious souls, while your thousands of 
cowardly believers, in creeds clerical or laic, 
who do not believe because they choose to 
believe, who only wallow in the stable in 
which they were born and chew tlu' 
comfortable cud of their convenient beliefs 
before racks filled with hay, have no shadow 
of a right to bear its colours. 

We know the tragic words about Christ— 
hi ivko sJiall be m agony till tlw end of the 
world — I do not, for my part, believe in a 
single personal Cod nor, above all, in the Cod 
of the only supreme sorrow. But T do 
believe that in all that there is in this world 
and in man of joy and sorrow and in all 
the varied aspects of life there is a 
Cod in perpetual birth. The entire creation 
is renewing itself every moment. Roligior 
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I never a tinislied product. It is ceaseless 
fition and the will ceaselessly to strive. It 
; the springiiifr of a fountain, never a 
:i»g:nant pool. 

I belong to a land of rivers. 1 
tve them like living creatures, and I can 
ympathize with the spirit of my ancestors 
ho offered them • milk and wine. Now, of 

II the rivers, the most sacred is that which 
ushes out, eternally, from the depths of our 
eing, from its rocks and sands and glaciers, 
'his is the primeval force. This is what 1 
all religion. It is common to art and to action, 

0 science and to religion to all belongs this 
piritual stream which flowing out of the 
lark, depthless wells of our being, glides 
lown the inevitable slope to the Ocean of Life, 
*ons('i()us, realized and dominated at last. Prom 
t, the water rises again, as vapour to the 
•louds in the sky, which, in their turn, feed 
:iie sourcc^s and, thus, the cycles of creation 
go round and round. From tlie spring to 
the sea, from tlie sea to thc' spiing, it is the 
<am(‘ cnergy—the Being without beginning 
itr end. wliom, it is of no moment to me, 
whether men call God (if so, what God ?) oi* 
k'orce (what Force ? If it is Matter what 
manner of matter is this that contains in it 
the energies of the Soul ?) Words, words ! 
The Unity, the living and vital unity and not 
the Unity which is only abstract, is the essence 

it all. it is this that I and the gi*eat believers 
and the great unbelievers worship, and, 
consciously or unconsciously, cany within us. 

11 

To her, to the Great Goddess Unity, 
gathering in her golden arms the diversified 
sheaf of polyphoii}", I dedicate the new 
work I am bringing forward to-day. 

For a century, in New India, this has 
been the target at which all the archers have 
shot their aiTows— the sea into which have 
flown in one Ganga-like stream all the torrents 
of personalities Tvhich have surged up from 
the antique energies of the land. Whatever 
the difference as between them, from the 
distance' they present the appearance of a 
majestic road in motion. Their goal is 
the same : Unity of mankind through God. 
.\nd at each relay of the team unity grows 
larger and gains more and more in precision. 

From the beginning to the end, it is the 
question of co-operation, on a footing of 
equality, of the Fast and of the West, of 
the powers of reason with those—not of failli 
in the accepted uneritiral sense whi(*h the word 


has come to bear among exhausted nations in 
a servile age —but of an intuition vital and 
p(metrating, like the eye on the forehead of 
the Cyclops which completes, but does not 
render unnecessary" the other two eyes. 

A splendid procession of heroes of Spirit 
—at the beginning and end of which stand two 
geniuses of vast sweep who have covered the 
whole range of the thought of their times : 
Ram Mohun Roy and Aurobindo Ghose — the 
former dead these hundred years, and the 
other still in his prime, both of them accom- 
plishing the synthesis of the highest 
cultures of Asia and of Europe. 

Ram Mohun Roy {1774-18:i:]) brought up 
in the court of the Great Mogul, where the 
official language was still Persian, learnt 
Arabic when he was a child and read 
Aristotle and Euclid in that language. 
Though a Bengali of ortliodox family, 
nurtured in Islamic thought, well versed in 
Sanskrit, Bengali, Hebrew, Greek, Latin and 
English, a Rajah and the ambassador of th(‘ 
Emperor of Delhi in England, an energetic 
reformer in perpetual conflict with the 
religious and social prejudices of his own 
poople -he left, after sixty years of heroic 
labour, deep in the furrow the ploughshare of 
his famous Brahmo Samaj, whose centenary 
India is celebrating this year (August 20, 
1828). This Universal Church, the abode 
of the One Almighty, open to all without 
distinction of colour, caste, nationality or 
religion, is the Magna Charta Bm, the Divine 
Magna Charta wdiich has inaugurated a new 
era for Asia and India. 

But the unity which this prince of tiie 
Spirit built up was the unity of an elite., 
like him aristocratic, of which the Tagores, 
after him, are the noblest representatives. In 
their Brahmo Samaj they claimed to unite, 
while dominating over them by virtue of their 
grand idealism, the jiurcst aspirations and 
the bluest bloods of the religious thought of 
Europe and Asia. 

With the great Keshub Chunder Sen 
(1838-1884), the stream widens, the first 
floodgates of red blood open ; of the 
blood of Christ, the blood of ail the Ancients 
of the hvman racCy prophets^ satntsy martyrs, 
.sageSy apostles^ 7nissionaricSy pkilanfhrop^Mst 
of all times and of all lands, all the heroes 
of charity 07 ul of truth , (among whom scientists 
have their due i lace) for all ofihein are bearets 
of messages from the Btorfn uhuh 9s uilhin 
man. Keshub brings to India the message 
of the Nhc Bispensaiicn which, in his mind. 
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formed the sequel to the gospel of Jesus, aud 
was meant for all mankind. But an aristo- 
cracy was also the basis of his unitarianism, 
which, to those more democratic than 
Ram Mohun Roy, appears nearly equivalent to 
the unitarianism of our great Western 
intellectuals who at the time when, at the 
Sorbonne, they made God and Reason march 
together, imposed upon all a rigorous deism, 
modelled on that of the Bible, and excluded 
from its tenets both absolute monism, which 
it readily treated as atheism, and popular 
polytheism, which they tried to explain, from 
the intellectualist’s standpoint, as the symbol 
of the attributes of a sole God. 

Sucli a radical reforming movement, 
marked as it was by too pronounced a stamp 
of the West, brought in its wake a national 
and popular reaction in the movement which 
Dayananda Saraswati (1827-1883) inaugurated. 
To the Brahma Samaj lie opposed the Arya 
Samaj (1875)wliich was founded on principles 
as pure, but drawn exclusively from the 
thought elements of tiio race, rigorously boiled 
down and re-organized, whether it would 
submit to the process or not, into a vigorous 
and severe Hindu monotheism. 

Between the two monotheisms of Keshub 
iuid of Dayananda tliere remained the great 
jungle of millions of gods and the formless 
nameless Being— the Absolute. 

Now', it w'as, at the same epoch, tliat the 
decisive step was taken by Ramkrishna, a 
simple seer with an unlimited heart. He 
brought the w^aters of God to all these brooks 
and rivulets. He excluded none from it, neither 
the myriads of humble or the shining little 
gods, nor the great god of India, Islam or 
Galilee, nor God, the Father (or the Mother)— 
nor the shoreless and the bottomless Ocean — 
Ineffable Unity. 

His sacred thii'st for the Divine drunk at 
them all. He said smilingly, ‘‘Let others, yet 
others come too ! All the doors are open to 
future gods, for, all that were, that are, and 
that shall be, are One.” 

That incarnate Unity, which Ramkrishna 
realized by the sheer genius of his heart alone, 
which he himself was, and wliicli through him 
became the Voice of a new catholicity found 
its St. Paul, though one of a more ample and 
encyclopaedic mind, in Vivekananda, his great 
disciple (1863-1902). In his writings and in 
his preaching, he has taken up the message of 
the master and reshaped it with his own 
passion and intellectual grip. He has not 
only erected to the Unity of the Human Spirit, 


a monument of philosopliy in which Western 
science and Vedantic truths seek to be 
harmonized, and from which no form of free- 
thought, be it negation itself, is excluded, he 
has put an end as well to the separation tliat 
existed among his own people between action 
and meditation, and he has founded an order 
which resembles those of the earlier, heroic 
days of Christianity devoting itself equally 
to the service of god and to the 
service of erring, suffering mortal men. This 
order, the Ramkrishna mission, whose high 
aim is to produce tb£ complete man by 
the thr(>£-fol4 culture of the heart 
the h££id and the hand, and whose 

sole object is to harmonixe and bring about 
the co-operation of the diverse faiths 

and doctrines of the universe lias created a 
constellation of monasteries, schools, and insti- 
tutions for social service, whose polestar, the 
Advaita Ashram situated on the Himalayan 
snows, is consecrated to the absolute monism, 
of science and of abstract A’ edantism and to 
the reconciliation, on this high plateau of 
Spirit overlooking all the alleys of kriow'- 
ledge of the hast and the AVest. 

Yet this is not all. Here comes Aurobindo 
Ghose, the completest synthesis that has 
been realized to this day, of the genius of 
Asia and of the genius of Europe. Saturated, 
witn modern science and the wisdom 
of Hindu scriptures, of which he is the 
learned and bold interpreter in ludia of to- 
day, writing and reading Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, EnglisTi, French and German, the 
former leader of the Bengali re’- olutionary 
school of politi(!s, now' living in retirement 
at Pondichery where, for twenty years, ne 
has concentrated his energies on the examin- 
ation of the wisdom and the science of 
India, he has brought a new message to 
his countrymen, which completes tliosi' 
preceding it, and which, in order to- 
barmonize the spiritual energies of India 
with the activism of the West, turns all the 
energies of the mind to e ver-iii creasing 
action. The West whicii has been compla- 
cently picturing to itself an Orient passive, 
static, quietist will bo surprised to see India- 
surpassing us very soon in the zeal for 
progress and of activity. If with Ramkrishna^ 
Vivekananda, and Ghose, she retires, at times 
into the farthest retreats of her thought, it is 
only to take a spring and bound forward, 
farther to the front. An Aurobindo Ghose 
is Inspired by unshakable faith in the un- 
limited powers of the soul and in human- 
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)rogre85. His acceptance of the material and 
icientific conquests of the European mind is 
jomplete. But he considers them as the 
;tiirting point of a new departure. He wishes 
or India that she should utilize these 
nethods and go beyond them, for, he believes 
humanity /s going to enlarge iU dmnain 
by the aeqtmition of a mw kmwkdge, new 
oowers^ new capacities, which will lead to 
as great a revolution in human life as did. 
^he physical seisnce in the 19th century. 

It means the deliberate, methodical in- 
corporation in the body of positive science, 
of intuition, the scout and the advance guard 
of the mind, of which logical reasoning 
is the main force, the instrument of 
consolidating its conquests. No more 

a break in the continuity between divine 
unity and toiling man, no more any 
question of renouncing Nature as illusion 
in order to liberate oneself in God. We 
liberate ourselves fully only by accepting the 
]jrimordial Nature with virile joy, by marry- 
ing and taming her. There is no abdication, no 
l)lind veil. From the heart of the Unity 
which has been coiK^uered, from the calm 
and tie-less Being, the totality of Life, the 
Cosmic Sport in all its vurietie.s are embraced 
by our energies with full knowledge and 
open ey(^s. God acts in and through men. 
Liberated men become, in body and in soul, 
the chimiels' through which God acts in the 
woiid. 

Tims, the fusion of the completost possible 
knowledge with unrela.ved activity becomes 
more and more perfect in the profoumi and 
heroic religious life of India, whose revival 
we are witnessing to-day And the last of 
the groat Rishis holds in his hand, in firm, 
unrelaxed grip, the bow of creative energy. 
It is an uninterrupted flow, from far yester- 
days to the to-morrows wliicli are farther still. 
All the spiritual life of history is nothing 
but one — ihe One who is ever on the 
march. 

We have just began to understand the 
tremendous journey winch the human mind 
lias made in these two centuries, since the 
Aufklarwng oii\\Q 18th century. It has liberated 
and emancipated itself from the old 
classical synthesis w^hich had become too 
narrow, with the help of a dostnictivc, revolu- 
tionary, rationalistic criticism. Then came 
the experimental and the posi ive sciences 
with their unbounded hopes and resources 
and their infinite promise, to be followed 
towards the close of tue 19th century, by 


their partial failure and a sort of earthquake' 
and sinking of the ground, which shook the- 
structure of thought to its foundations, and 
last of all, the uncertainty of scientific laws,, 
the entry of Relativity into the arena,, 
and the incursion of the Snb-conscious. Old 
rationalism, menaced by it, passes from 
the attitude of ofience to that of defence. But 
old faiths which reason lias undermined 
cannot find their old foundations, on 
which they might build again. 

Here comes the promise of an ora of 
new synthesis in which a broader rational 
ism, conscious of its limitations, will ally 
itself with a new intuition ism resting on 
surer grounds. The United effort of the 
East and the West mil create a new order of 
thought more liberal and more universal And,, 
as it always happens in such creative ages, 
the immediate result of tlvis new spiritual 
orientation will be an afflux of strength and 
audacious confidence, an activity which will 
animate and nourish the spirit, and a renova- 
tion of individual and social life. 

WlieT'o the mind is without fear and the heiidi 
is held high ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 

AVhere tlie world lias not lieen broken up into 
fr^igrnent.s by narrow domestic w'alJs ; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth 

Where timless striving stretches its arms- 
towards iierfec^tion ; 

Where the clear stream of rt:iason has not lost 
its way into the dreary dcsei't sand of dead 
liahit ; 

Whei*e the mind is led forwaifl liy thee into 
evor-wddening thouglit and action— 

Towards that goal w'e are making our 
w^ay in th(‘ midst of tempests, guided by 
our stars. 

111 . 

But w-e have not eom(' to that yet. For 
the pr(?sent, let us go back to the person- 
alities who have opened to us the road to 
the new point of view% from whose vantage 
ground we can descry the unperceived unity 
of human tliought and of the human herds 
jo.stling against one anotlier in the 
arena. 

I am going to recount the life stories of 
Kamkrishna and AHvekananda. 

The subject of this book is threefold, 
yet one. It comprises the story of two 
extraordinary lives“~one. half-legendai-y, the 
other truely epical—which have unfolded them- 
selves before our eyes in our owm times, and 
the account of a powerful sy stem of thought at 
once religious, philosophical, moral and 
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•sociul, wliich Jiulia has brought forward from 
the depths of hor past, and is offering to-day 
to Humanity. 

Though the human interest, tin* fascinating 
poftry, the charm and the Homeric grandeur 
of these two lives are sufficient, as you will all 
tind, to explain why I haA*e spent two years 
-of my life in exploring and tracing their 
•<}ourse and making them accessible to you, 
it is not mere curiosity that has prompted 
me to undertake the journey. I am not a 
^iilettante. J do not bring to jaded readers 
reasons for flying from themselves, Task them 
to discover themselves, to seek and find the 
Self, naked and profoimd, without the mask of 
falseliood. I have made for myself a company 
of tliese seekers. It does not matter to 
me whether they are dead or living, and 
limits of ages or nations do not count Avith 
me. For the bare sold there is neitlier East 
nor. West: these are but outward trappings. 
The whole world is its home. And this 
house, built by all, belongs to all. 

I hope, I shall be excused, if, in order to make 
intelligdde the intimate pro(‘6>ssess of tJiought 
out of which this book lias come, I have for 
a inomont put myself on the stage, but I have 
done so because it Avas convenient to cite 
my case as an example, and not because 
I believed myself to be in any way 
exceptional. 1 am one of ray own people. 
T repre>cnt thousands of Western men 
and women who have not the means nor the 
time to express their thoughts. Every time 
that one of us speaks out from the depth of his 
heart and with the object of liberating himself, 
he enfranchises, at the same time, thousands 
of living silences. It is the echo of their 
voice, and not my words that I ask you to 
listen to 

I was born and I passed the first fourteen 
years of my life in a district of central IVauce 
where my family had been settled for centur- 
ies. My lineage is exclusively French and 
Catholic, witliout a tinge of foreign connections. 
And the early environment in which 1 was 
almost hernietically sealed till my sojouni in 
Paris, was that of an old Nivernais district 
which permitted no alien influences to per- 
colate into it. 

In this locked up vase, shaped from 
the clay of Gaul and its bine sky and the water 
of its rivers I found all the colours and the 
inipressions of the universe. .When later in 
life, T folloAved, staff in hand, the roads and 
alleys of thonght, nowhere did I find anything 
that was strange to me. All these varied 


aspects of the mind which Iliad seen or divined 
were, from the very beginning mine. Outward 
experience in this case only completed tlu^ 
realization of states of mind, of which T had 
the conscionsness, though not ahvays the key. 
Neither Shakespeare, nor Beethoven, neither 
Tolstoy nor Rome, none, that is to say, of 
the masters on whom I had been nurtured, 
revealed to mo anything but the ‘Open 
Sesame’ of my subterranean city, my Hercu- 
lanum, Avhich sleep under the beds of its lava. 
T am coiiAunced that it slept within the breast 
of many of those Avho live around me ; 
only, they ignore its existence as I did. 
Few venture beyond the first stage of the digs 
laid out for their daily use by tbeir 
practical wi.sdoni, manipulating its necessities 
with economy, or bc'yond the will of 
those master minds avIio liavt' forged the 
unity, by turns Royal and Jacobin, of France. 
1 admire the sti’indure. Historian by proless- 
ion, I see in it one of those masterpieces of 
human effort enlightened by intelligen e. Anr 
percrirmfs. But after ti\e ancient eiistoiu 
Avhich required that in ordei* to make tlu‘ 
Avork endure, the living body of a man should 
be Availed up in the masonry, our master 
architects have entombed in their work 
thousands of palpitating souls. People no 
longer see them under tlie facing of marble 
and Roman cement. But, at times, T seem 
to hear them, and under the noble roll of 
the liturgy of ‘classical’ thought, the man 
who listens, may hear it, too. The 
ritual on the high altar takes no account of 
them, but the faithful who folloAv, that docile 
and distracted crowd Avhich rise and kneel 
at the prescribed signs, ruminate in their dreams 
on those other herbs of St. John. France 
is rich in souls. But the old peasant woman 
hides it, just as she hides her money. 

I have just recovered the key of a lost 
staircase which leads to some of these pros- 
cribed souls. Tlie stairs in the wall, coiled like 
a serpent, rises from the profound depths of 
my Self to those high terraces whose fore- 
head is crowned by stars. None of the things 
I saw there were to mo sights unknown. I 
had seen them all before—I knew this verj' 
well — but I did not know where T had seen 
them. I had more than once recited from 
memory, with its lapses to be sure, the lesson 
in thought which I had formerly learnt— from 
one of my old, old selves was it ? To-day I 
read that lesson again in i<s clarity and fulness, 
in the book Avhich is held out before me by 
that unlettered genial soul, by the man 
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who know every one of its pages by heart 
Ramkrishna. 

Him I present to you, in my turn, not 
tis a new book, but a very old one, which 
all of you have gone through, though many 
might have stopped only at the alphabet 
At bottom, it is always the same book that 
one reads, only the script varies. But eye 
ordinarily remains fixed upon the rind, forget- 
ting to bite at the keniel. 

It is alwaysxthe same book. It Ts always 
the same man. Tlie eternal Son of Man. Our 
son. Our God born again. At each of his 
returns he reveals himself just a little richer 
of the universe. 

Wi'h the differences that time and place 
makes Ramkrishna is a younger brother of 
OUT Christ. 

We may, if we like, show, as free-thinking 
exogesists are trying to do to-day, that the 
doctrines which Christ preached were current 
in the Oriental world before his time, and 
sown abroad by the thinkei’s of Chaldea, 
Egypt, Athens and Ionia. Yet we can never 
prevent the personality of Christ, (it does 
not matter whether it is fact or only 
legend — these are but two orders of the same 
reality) from prevailing riglitly in human 
history, over the personality of a Plato. It 
is a monumental and a necessary creation of 
the soul of humanity. It is its finest fruit 
grown in one of its autumns. The same tree 
has produced by the same law of nature 
life and legend. They are both of the same 
living flesh, and the emanation of its vision, 
breath and moisture. 

I bring to Europe, whicli ignores it, the 
fruit of a new autumn, a new message of 
the soul, the symphony of India, which bears 
the name Ramkrishna. It can be shown, as 


we shall try to do, that tliis symphony, like 
that of Beethoven, is built up of hundred 
musical elements of the past. But the master 
spirit in which all these elements are bi\)Ught 
together, and who organizes them in a supreme 
harmony is always the man who gives his 
name to the work, though generations niight 
have toiled upon it. And it is he, who from 
his victorious signpost, marks out a new era. 

The man whose figure 1 am invoking 
to-day w’^as the crowning glory of two 
thousand years of spiritual life of a people of 
three hundred millions. Dead, these forty years, , 
he is the soul which animates modern India. 
He was neither a hero of action like Gandhi, . 
nor a hero of art or intellect like Goethe and 
Tagore. He was a little village Brahmin of 
Bengal, whose external life passed witliin its 
narrow frame-work, without stirring events 
and outside the political and social activities 
of his times. But his spiritual life embraced 
the multitudinous throng of gods and men.. 
It formed a part of the very source of 
divine energy, of Shakti, of whom Yidyapati, . 
the old poet of Mithila sings. 

There ai’e very few who rcacii back to 
the source. This insigniticant villager of. 
Bengal, who listened to the message of his 
heart, has found his way to the shores of the 
inner Ocean. He has wedded him- 
self to it, thus realizing the couplet of the 
ITpanishad : 

“I am older than the radiant gods. I am 
the first-born of the Essenc(\ I am the artery 
of Immortality.” 

I wish to bring to the ears of i ever- 
stricken Europe, which has murdered sleep, 
the pulse-beab; of this arter>’. I wish to - 
sprinkle its lips with th(' blood of Immorta- 
lity. 


English Residents With IMAhadji Slndhla 

By JAUUNATH SARKAR, m.a., c.i.e. 


M aharajah Mahadji Sindhia rose from 
the position of a village headman 
(patzlj to that of the dominating force 
in the politics of Upper India for nearly 
one generation. The more deeply the 
original records of this period are studied, tlie 


more clearly does the greatness of his 
character come to light and win our admira- 
tion for his sen.se of reality in politics, his 
accurate perception of the forces of the 
age, his unfailing judgment of the character 
of men, and his power of choosing the right 
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instriiraents for liis purposes and giving 
them his fall confidence and perfect latitude 
of action. As a mediator between the 
English and the Peshwa, and later between 
4he Emperor of Delhi and the rest of India, 
Sindhia was the pivot of Indian politics, 
and this position of unique importance and 
;power he used for the good of all parties. 

Only a small portion of the contemporary 
.records concerning him has been printed, 
mx., the state-papers of Wairen Hastings 
-ending early in 1785, edited by Forrest (with 
a few letters of Cornwallis in Ross’s 
Cornwallis Correspondence), and the Marathi 
despatches from Hingane, the vakil at Delhi, 
to Nana Farnavis, published by Parasnis 
‘(supplemented by “echoes” in Khare). But 
Biere are four other sources in manuscript, 
namely, (i) a verj' large mass of despatches 
and news-letters in the Imperial Kecord 
Office, (ii) the Persian memoirs (Jlmitrmnah) 
of Fakir Khair-ud-din, who was the confidential 
adviser of 8hah Alam II. ’s heir, (iii) collections 
of Persian news-letters now in Puna, and 
(iv) Marathi despatches presei’ved in private 
possession at Kotah and other places. 

The earlier dealings of the English 'with 
Mahadji Sindhia, ending with the conclusion 
of the first Maratha War, are known to 
students of Wan*en Hastings’s administration. 
In this paper I shall try to illustrate the 
later relations between these two Powers. 

David A.nderson 

We know that Col. Muir concluded a 
peace between Sindhia and the English 
Government in October 1781 (FoitcsPs 
Selections, iii. 813). On 5th November 
following, Hastings sent from Benares Mr. 
David Anderson on a deputation to Mahadji, 
after delega ing to him “the full powers and 
authority vested in me (W. H.) by the 
Governor-General and Council for the 
purpose of negotiating and finally concluding 
a treaty of peace between the Company and 
the Maratha State.” (Forrest, iii. 821.) With 
Mr. David Anderson went his brother Lt. 
James Anderson as his assistant. David wrote 
from Sindhia’s camp on 27th February, 1783, 
reporting the ratification of the treaty with 
the Maratha State after a long delay. 
Extracts from his diary in Sindhia’s camp in 
June of that yeai- iiavc been printed by 
Forrest (iii. 976.) 

David Anderson’s position was a very 
difficult one, because the .English rejected 
the Maratha claim to ehnuth from Bengal 


Bihar and Orissa and at the same time 
declined to make an offensive and defensiv(‘ 
alliance with Sindhia. Happily, Tipu Sultan, 
the most disturbing factor in Indian politics 
at this time, was a menace to the English 
and Maratha Governments alike, and therefore 
Sindhia did not find it politic to break with 
the English. Mahadji’s chief minister, tin* 
Bhao Bakhshi, was of a conciliatory disposi- 
tion and he loyally co-operated with Anderson 
in promoting peace and amity between their 
mastei*s. 

David Anderson became in time a warm 
supporter of Sindhia and used to promote 
the latter’s interests whenever consulted by 
the Governor-General. Mahadji, in his turn, 
had a great liking for him. | Thrntnnmah, 
iii. f. 60. 1 

rlAMI>> Anoeksos' 

At th(‘ end of 1783, I). Anderson’s weak 
state of health, due to a recent dangerous 
illness, induced him to resolve on a voyage 
to Europe. But early next y(\ar Hastings 
decided on a visit to Lucknow, and he called 
David to lus side, as he had a. high opinion 
of his capacity. James Anderson succeeded 
his brother as English Eesident with Sindhia. 
A curious example of the punctiliousness 
of the decadent Mughal Court is given by 
Khair-ud-din in his account of James Anderson’s 
first audience with the heir-apparent of 
Delhi (on 20th Nov. 1784). The Hindu 
Mahadji, the Christian. Anderson and the 
Muslim Shahzada had three different dinner 
hours and it was long found impossible to 
choose a time when all three of them could b(> 
brought together without inconvenience to any 
of them ! [Ibratnamah, f. 68.] 

Major Browne had been appointed as 
English Resident with the Delhi Emperor in 
March 1783. Two years later, the acting 
Governor-General, 8ir John Macpherson, 
recalled Browne to Calcutta, ordering James 
Anderson to look after the British interests 
in Delhi, as Sindhia now virtually controlled 
^the Emperor. Browne took leave of Shah Alam 
II on ]9th April 1785. In his despatches he 
wrote against Mahadji as a man of rough 
temper and utter faithlessness. [Ihrai., f. 75.] 

Sir Charles Malet was* appointed by 
Hastings, subject to Sindhia’s consent, B itish 
Resident at Puna for the purpose of arrang- 
ing an alliance against Tipu Sultan. “And 
in order that he might receive complete 
instructions in the general line of his negotia- 
tions and be enabled to establish a 
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•oncerted plan of correspondence witli our 
linister at the Court of Mahadji Sindhia, 
le was ordered to go immediately to the 
amp of Sindhia, at Agra, as on his way 
[) Calcutta.”* [Forbes.] He reached Sindhia’s 
amp near Mathura on 17th May 1785 and 
edged with James Anderson. He had 
lis audience with Mahadji on the 20th of 
hat month, and with the Emperor on 5th 
une following. Jit is amusing to compare 
he accounts of these interviews as given 
rom the English side in Forbes and from 
ho Mughal point of view in Ibrainamah) 
'The object of Sir diaries Malet’s mission 
0 Mahadji Sindhia having been accomplished 
)y the conciliation of that chieftain to the 
jstablishment of his embassy at the Court of 
hina, he received oi’ders early in July to 
iroceed to Calcutta, there to receive the 
•equisite powers and instnictions from the 
lovernor-General.. .. He left Agra on 21st 
luly for Cawnpur, the nearest military 
station belonging to the E. T. Go.” (Forbes, 
ii. 483.) 

Captain Ktukpatkiok 

In November 1786, Captain Kirkpatrick 
•succeeded .lames Anderson as British Resident 
in Sindhia’s Court. He was by temperament 
less tactful than the Aiidersons in dealing 
with a man of Sindhia's character and 
pdsitiori. A petty brawl between their 
followers led to a rupture between him and 
tlio Maratlias, but the breach was quickly 
closed by Lord Cornwallis’s wisdom and 
strength. T describe it below from Ibratnamah. 

On 24th January 1787, a washerman of 
Rajah Deshmukh [Mahadji ’s son-in-law and 
cornraander] was washing clothes on the bank 
of the Jamuna at Delhi, when a sepoy of 
Kirkpatrick’s escort came there for his bath 
and forbade the man to wash clothes there. 
The man did not listen to him. High words 
passed between the two. The sepoy hit the 
washerman on the head with a stick. Rajah 

* His journey is described (from the diary of 
his surgeon Mr. Cniso) in Forbes’s Oriental 
Memoirs. Jnd ed., ii. -< 88 — 421 . Leaving Surat on 
’ 2th March 178 . 0 , he reached Agra {via Ujjain and 
^-rwalior) on 9tli May and was lodged in the Taj 
Mahal. The object of the visit was (as Khair-ud-din 
bluntly puts it) to get Sindhia’s permission 
lor Malefs embassy to Puna. Mahadji 
belayed giving his assent, as direct 
•legotiations betw'een Bombay and Puna would 
have lessened his own importance as the recognized 
mediator between the English and the Feshwa’s 
(government But Anderson’s tact overcame his 
objoiition. 
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Deshraukh’s Maratha 'foUowei’s (U'owded on 
the bank, seized the sepoy and beat him 
severely, breaking his arms and legs. The 
Company’s sepoys brought their wounded 
comrade away to Captain Kirkpatrick, clamour- 
ing for justice. The Captain ordered them 
to seize the offender, on hearing of which 
the Maratha soldiers prepared for battle ...Then 
Kirkpatrick thought better of it, and wrote 
to Rajah Deshmukh demanding that the often- 
der should be arrested and sent to the 
English for punishment in their presence. 
Murar Rao, the .steward of Rajah Deshmukh, 
replied that he would hold an inquiry and 
when the originator of the riot was traced 
he would be delivered to the English. 

Kirkpatrick, on getting this evasive reply, 
immediately left Safdar Jang’s mansion where 
he was quartered, and marching out of the city 
encamped at tliat Nawab’s tomb, six miles 
outside. Next day, Murar Rao visited him 
for settling the dispute. But Kirkpatrick 
persisted in his original demand, and wrote 
to Mahadji, complaining against Rajah Desh- 
raukh. Cn the other side the backs of the 
Maratha sardars were also up ; it became a 
point of honour with them to protect 
their countrymen who were involved in the 
fracas on the river-bank. 

Kirkpatrick, after a few days’ halt, mar- 
ched from Delhi straight to Sindhia’s camp 
and demanded the punishment of the 
offenders. The Maharajah delayed and wrote to 
the Governor-General against Kirkpatrick. 
After vainly waiting for over a month, Kirk- 
patrick left Sindhia’s camp for Farrukhabad, 
entrusting his duties to Mr. Maepherson. 

Meantime, Sindhia’s letter had reached Lord 
Cornwallis, then on a journey to Upper India. 
The Governor-General wrote a grave letter of 
advice to Kirkpatrick, which the latter rightly 
took to be a reflection on his diplomatic 
skill and patience. The Captain’s reply, 
dated 16th March 1787, is a very long 
document, explaining away all the charges 
against him and reviewing the situation. It 
contains a sketch of Sindhia’s character 
drawn by an acute if hostile observer. He 
writes 

’'A continuance of the misuiidersfanding 
which has hitherto unhappily subsisted 
betwe-m Sindhia and me, when combined and 
co-operating with other fears and suspicions, 
which are constantly excited in his mind 
by the most frivolous circumstances,. ..would bate 
a tondency to increase the natoal jealousy 
and distrust with which he views all our 
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proceedings. That oui* persona) differences, 
however, should produce such an effect as 
this, is owing entirely to the peculiarity of his 
character... 

*‘My sole claim on him has been for such 
a return of respe *t and attention as I judged 
due to my situation and essential to the 
honour and interests of your Lordship’s 
Government. 

“Your Lordship may confidently rely on 
my proceeding with the utmost caution ... I 
never under any circumstances proposed 
taking so strong a meavSnre as the formal 


quitting of Sindhia’s camp ; and as to threaten- 
ing him, on any occasion with the resent- 
ment of our Government,... Your Lordship 
does not think it possible for me to be 
guilty of so outrageous and unwarrantable 
a conduct." 

Next year (1788) William Palmer became^ 
Resident with Sindhiii, and when Mahadji 
went to Puna (1792) on the visit from which 
lie never returned in life. Palmer continued 
to stay in Sindhia's territory at Gwalior, 
Ujjain and other places. 


Some Observations On American Indnstry 

Hr JAOADISAN M. KUMARAPPA, m.a., pIi.ti, 
(Formerly known as John J. CornfMns) 


rpHROUGH continued efforts to solve the 
I problems presented by natural and 
environmental conditions, each country 
makes its unique contribution to the achieve- 
ments of man. In her attempt to solve tlic 
economic problem offered to her, America 
is ushering in a new era in industry. Since 
the World War she has made tremendous 
progress in the economy of business and 
industry, and has come to occupy the fore- 
most place among the industrial nations of 
the world. A critical study of the growth 
and development of industry in America 
reveals several contributing factors without 
which, one may safely say, America could 
never be where she is to-day in the world 
of power and wealth. An attempt is made 
in this article to make a brief survey of the 
factors which have contributed so largely to 
American industry and to her national 
prosperity. 

Although the United States of America 
is about twice as large as India in area, yet 
its population is only one-third as large. 
Being sparsely populated, America imports 
from Europe practically all of the labour 
she requires. Thus in the economic develop- 
ment of America, European labour has 
played and is playing a very .significant 
part Nevertheless, such alien race groups 
give rise to many serious problems from the 


point of view of national unity. The low- 
class European immigrants bring with 
them different languages, customs and habits. 
In fact, there are more languages spoken in 
America than in India. Hf3nce even culturally 
one finds tremendous dissimilarity in different 
sections of the United States. In this 
respect India is very much better off than 
America, since in spite of her many languages 
India has a well-founded cultural unity. 
The heterogeneous population of America has 
given rise to the serious problems of assimi- 
lation of the alien elements and of th(‘ 
preservation of American ideals and traditions. 
Indeed, it is these problems which have ever 
been at the bottom of the American immigra- 
tion, policy. By restricting immigration, America 
hopes to assinulat(> the unassimilated and 
to lessen the problem of the alien element 
in her national life. But it is interesting to 
note how every step taken by the 
American Government to restrict European 
immigration has had its inevitable effect on 
the development and character of American 
industry. 

Let us take, for instance, the present 
immigration policy of the United States 
and its effect on labour from Europe. Northern 
Europe has been and is still supplying 
mostly skilled labour, and Southern Europe, 
largely unskilled labour. But inasmuch 
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^ the present immigration policy favours 
orth European immigration, it tends greatly 
) restrict unskilled labour. When the supply 
f unskilled labour is decreased in the face 
E increased demand for it, it is nothing but 
itural that the wages for manual labour should 
ipidly increase under such conditions. Such 
lortage of labour compels the American 
fiiployer to economize in utilizing human 
ibour and to ^nd other substitutes for 
uman agency. This necessity has become 
le mother of the enormous mechanical 
ovices and inventions and of the rapid 
lechanization of the American industry, 
homas E. Robertson, Commissioner of the 
'atent Office, remarks in his annual report 
iiat the grand total of patent applications 
cached 11(>,951 during the last fiscal 
oar. This is about 3,000 greater than the 
>tal of the previous year. With every 
oriod of restriction ( f foreign labour, the 
imerican industry puts forth fresh efforts 
.) adapt itself to the changes in. the labour 
larkot by substituting tlie very latest 
lachinery and equipment So much so, 
liat to-day machinery has i)een so perfected 
1 America that the most eompl(*x manipu- 
itions are carried on unaided by human 
Miids. 

A visit to an ordinary bakei 7 , for instance. 
Hakes one marvel at tlie amount and 
he nature of the work an American makes 
iis machinery do for him. It mixes the 
lour, baltes the loaves, sorts them according 
0 different weights, wraps eacli artistically 
n water-proof paper and seals them. A visit 
0 an American farm will show to what an 
xtent complicated processes are now being 
‘anried on by machinery. For instance, 
‘very year there are more than 100,000,000 
i(*res of corn gi’own in the United States. 
Die work of hai'vesting it is a tremendous 
\oh and one that costs the fanners of the 
uuntry somewhere between Bs. 900,000,000 
Old Rs. 1,200,000,000 each season. A farmer 
(an plough from five to fifteen acres a day 
‘^'pending almost entirely upon the equipment: 

puts into operation. 

With two-row and four-row cultivators 
truvelling at the rate of four miles an hour, 
he can cover thirty-three acres and sixty- 
hvB acres respectively in a ten-hour working 
^iay. The corn grower now harvests his com 
with a labour-saving mechanical corn-picker 
‘‘ud hufikor pulled by tractor. The raechani- 
<'al picker not only reduces the number of 
men required to harvest the corar but also, 


undermost conditions, cuts the cost of the 
work about in half. Similarly the shortage 
of labour compels the American farmer to 
do his ploughing, levelling, sowing, binding, 
tlirashing etc., with the aid of machinery. 
Machines even dig potatoes, peanuts and so 
forth ; they also milk his cows, separate 
the cream, churn butter and do for him a 
thousand other things. Similarly the lady of 
the house finds a shortage of domestic labour, 
and of course, the machine must come to 
her rescue. Machines now wash her linen, 
iron her clothes, clean her rugs. Every 
detail of housework is thus being cai'ried on 
now by the use of machiueiy. 

Such mechanization of life and the enor- 
mous home market have resulted in mass 
produc ion, — the most marked characteristic 
of American industry. In her home market 
America enjoys an advantage such as few 
other countries in the world enjoy. Europe, 
for instance, is divided up into small states, 
(jach jealous of its neighbours ; they have 
been greatly influenced by tlue' social philoso- 
phy of Hobbes, Darwin and Nietzsche. Many 
of the European thiakei*s have gladly 
accepted the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest as the normal and 
cardinal principles guiding their social, 
political and commercial life. Being jealous 
and suspicious of its neighbours, each state 
raises insurmountable tariff walls and suffers 
from unparalleled international rivalries. 

The United States, on the other hand, is 
entirely free from such barriers within the 
continent. That is to say, tliough the United 
States is governed by a high tariff policy 
in its relation to the outside world, yet, 
unlike Europe, she enjoys an exceptionally 
vast home market controlled by the policy of 
free trade. It will be difficult to find another 
such market anywhere else in the world. 
Such a situation is bound to develop more 
the spirit of co-operation rather than that of 
suspicion. Further, it enables a factory or 
industry to be situated at the point most 
favourable to its growth and expansion, and 
at the same time enjoy the benefit of tiie 
whole market of the continent. Such an 
excellent combination of the use of machinery 
and of so vast a market could not hut result 
in mass production. 

There is another advantage which the 
United States enjoys over the old world. 
The small European states have ffieir own 
civilizations, characteristic tastes and age-old 
customs. That means that industry in Europe 
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must produce a great variety of articles to 
meet the cliferences in tastes and refinoments 
of culture. On the other hand, the United 
States has a population of about one hundred 
and twenty millions of people who are so 
much alike in their habits and inodes of 
living. Such uniformity renders the require- 
ments of the people very similar and 
consequently greatly limited is the demand 
for variety. This national tendency to 
uniformity is intensified by a system of 
unconsicous education or scientific publicity 
for the purpose of increasing the consumption 
of the goods produced. Nowhere else in 
the world are the principles of advertising 
studied so thoroughly and applied so scienti- 
fically as in the United States. In fact, a 
practical science of publicity has now been 
developed with the aid of economists, 
psychologists and scientists, and tiiere is 
hardly a university to-day of any decent 
standing that does not offer courses in 
publicity and advertising. The tremendous 
effort put forth. by businessmen to increase 
the consumption of their goods has resulted 
in raising advertising not only to the level 
of a science but also to that of an art. 

A sight of the electric displays of signs 
and adverti.seinents in any of themaiti streets 
of American cities, a glance over the pages 
of American journals and magazines or at 
bill-boards and placards in stations and 
subways will clearly show liow America has 
made advertising an art. These advertisements 
declare the excellences of the wares advertised. 
Shaving-creams, chewing-gums, tooth-bnishes, 
auto tyres, salaad dressing, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners etc, etc,, are advertise! in 
varying colours, attractive pictures and 
telling expressions. Frequently even sex 
is played up to arrest the attention of the 
passer-by. The buses, street cars, subway 
trains etc., can*)" all kinds and sorts of 
posters. Even in the movies they are 
displayed between films. Radio stations 
maintain themselves on fees paid by firms 
and corapanievS for advertising their goods 
between different items of the broadcasting 
programme. Thus advertisements are used 
by American business for the purposes of 
educating the publi<* and controlling its 
tastes. 

8uch control of the taste of the people 
through scientific advertising facilitates 
standardization and mass production. To 
what an extent the American public 
itself to be so 


standardized is well described by Sinclair 
Lewis in his Mmn Street thus : *^Nine-tentlis 
pf the American towns are so much alike 
that it is the completest boredom to wander 
from one to another. Always, west of 
Pittsburg, and often east of it, there is the 
same lumber-yard, the same railroad station, 
the same Ford garage, the same creamery, 
the same box-like houses and two-storey 
shops. The now, more conscious houses an* 
alike in their very attempts at diversity ; 
the same bungalows, the same square houses 
of stucco or tapestry brick. The shops show 
the same standardized nationally advertised 
war s ; the newsjiapers of section three 
thousand miles apart have the sarn<‘ 
syndicated features' ; tlie boy -in Arkansas 
displays just such a flamboyant ready-made 
suit as is found on just sucli a hoy in 
Delaware, both of them iterate the same slang 
phrases from the same sporting-pages, and 
if one of them is in college and the othei’ 
is a barber, no one may surmise which is 
which.'' 

Tliough standardization, from the economie 
point of view, is a profitable jiieans of 
production, yet from the point of view of 
human personality one entertains grave 
misgivings as to its value. Wiiere business 
standardizes the individual and limits tin* 
fullet development of his personality in order 
to produce goods on large scale and sell 
them at reduced rates for the purpose of 
profits, it is there one notices tlui predominat- 
ing spirit of materialism in America. It 
must also bo pointed out that such limitation 
of human personality is brought about in the 
interest of those wealthy few^ who control 
industries. Jt is this aspect of capitalistic 
industrialism of the West, and particularly of 
America, that Mahatma Crandhi unsparingly 
condemns. He seeks greater freedom for 
creative personality in the economic life of 
the country, but this is the very thing 
which a captain of induste considers a 
serious handicap to big business. Only when 
the consumer is standardized and the producer 
is reduced to a mere automaton can there 
be large scale production. At the Ford 
factory, for instance, one sees men spending 
their whole life-time doing nothing else but 
piercing holes in tin plates or tightening up 
the screw at the same place. Man is thus 
made to take his place " «s part of the huge 
machinery, but that is, indeed, the place foi 
man in this new doctrine of production. 

The shbrtage of labour and iucreasec 
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liave brought about another interesting 
oature in American industry. In order to 
ueet the high wages demanded by labour, 
the American industrialivst searches for ways 
,ind means of increasing the individual 
output. To this end he constantly keeps 
improving his methods of production by more 
1 ‘flicient use of power and labour. When the 
author was at the Ford factor)" in Detroit 
lio was told that j:he factory turned out about 
<>,000 cars a day. It must be mentioned, 
however, that a working day at Ford’s meant 
24 hours, for Ford kept up then tliree shifts 
of eight hours each. He was also informed 
that by improved methods of efficiency Ford 
was able to produce then 3,000 cars, wliere 
the same number of men before the introduc- 
tion of such improved nuitbods %vere 
producing only 2,000 cars. 

According to a review prepared by 
Dominick and Dominick, sinc(‘ the beginning 
<4 the century the output per worker in the 
United States has increasc'd approximately 
T)? per cent, while the quantitiitive output 
has increased 108 per cent. It must be kept 
iij mind that witli every improvement in the 
machinery to increase the individual output, 
the worker has also to speed liimself up to 
the speed of the maciiinery. Thus work 
becomes more intense and automatic, and the 
nervous strain much greater. It is interesting 
also to note that all of tlie advance in 
individual output pointed out by Dominick 
and Dominick lias been accompli.shed along 
with a reduction in working hours. Between 
1909 and 1923 the average time per week 
in factories was reduced by 1 1 per cent, and 
the Department of Commerce estimates that 
as compared with the beginning of the 
century the reduction is at least 15 per 
cent. Whether the worker is fit to enjoy 
any leisure he may get after such .strenuous, 
mechanical work, is a question which few 
find it possible to answer at present. 

Along 'with the adoption of efficiency 
methods has comi' about specialized manage- 
ment. There is now a notable trend toward 
guidance of important commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises by men educated in the 
science of busin ss. In many instances these 
men have succeeded managing executives of 
the self-made or rule of thumb type who 
used to be in charge of business enterprises. 
AmeriCHn industiy is not controlled to-day 
by one general manager attending to the acti- 
vities of its various departments, but by a 
group of ‘experts’ as they are called. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

Departments such as the purchasing depart- 
ment, employment department, department for 
the study of markets etc., are now under the 
management of departmental experts, Such 
scientific management and the appliciition of 
up-to-date business technique have resulted 
in the elimination of waste and increased 
production. 

^Diere are many Researcii Bureaux which 
critically study the various phases of tlie 
country’s commercial life, make important 
surveys and offer valuable suggest! ns deal- 
ing with distribution, production and labour 
turn-over. The findings of a research bureau 
is published by the American Chamber of Com- 
merce under the title “Simplification and Stand- 
ardization : A means of reducing Waste.” Out 
of the many illustrations given of simplifi- 
cation in this instructive and interesting 
booklet one or two may he mentioneo. 
According to an investigation it was found 
that there were 78 sizes of baskets for 
picking grapes and that they could well be 
reduced to 11 to meet all the requirements. 
Similarly it was found that the 175 kinds of 
automobile wheels could be reduced to foui* 
standard sizes ; 210 different shapes of bottles 
could be brought down to 20 standard shapes. 
Immediately those suggestions vrere followed 
up and waste in the production of so many 
useless varieties was eliminated. Though 
often such suggestions come from experts 
employed by the state, yet captains of indus- 
try are ever ready to take advantage of such 
suggestions based on careful research. This 
is a clear indication that a wholsome spirit 
of co-operation exists l)etween the state and 
private enterprises in the United State.s. 

Now that production is on a large scale, 
America is concentrating her attention on 
scientific distribution. Taking retailing a.s a 
Avhole, it is s dd that on the average the 
price doubles between the producer and the 
ultimate consumer. This tremendous waste is 
due to the larg(‘ number of small retailers 
many of whom have had no scientific train- 
ing in conducting business. In certain cases 
the waste is due, of course, to too many re- 
tailers in the same line of busine.ss. Another 
source of waste is the undue number of 
middlemen whose profit and cost of doing 
business add to the pric^e the consumer 
must pay. How great this waste in distribution 
is, is indicated by Dr. Julius Klien, 
Director of the United Statfs Bureau M 
Foreign and Domestic Commertie ; according 
to him the w^aste is conservatiTely estaragtfed 
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to be between Rs. 21,000,000,000 and 
Bs. 24,000,000,000. 

At present some determined attempts are 
being made to reduce the cost of distributing 
goods. The greatest progress has probably 
been made by the chain store system. Accord- 
ing to figures gathered by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the sales 
of the chain stores have doubled in the 
past eight years, while tlie department 
stores have gained only 111 per 

cent, during the same period. This growth 
in sales of the chain stores is largely due to 
the low prices at which they can sell because 
of the successful fight they liavc waged 
against all kinds of waste in distribution. 
These stores, because of their combined 
buying power, buy direct from the manufac- 
turer, thus saving *the middleman's profit 
and cost of doing business. The most import- 
ant development in the future of mass 
retailing will come througli the formation of 
chains of department stores. Tliey can, 
says Mr. E. A. Filene, proprietor of a leading 
department store of Jloston, -well include 50 
to 100 stores with combined sales of a 
billion, even two billion, dollars a year. 
Each department of each store must in turn 
become a chain of similar departments. If 
such combinations are brought about, he says, 
distribution costs can be cut 25 and perliaps 
50 per cent. Drug stores are also trying 
to bring about a co-operative chain in 
order to cut down distribution costs and 
increase sales. 1,000 retail Drug units are to 
he combined into an independent combina- 
tion to be known as the Dnig vSeiwice 
Corporation. This chain will have a stock 
turn-over of from Rs.60,000,000 to Rs. 90,000,000 
this year. The ^ Corpo ation will provide 
a perfect service jobbing system to its member- 
ship, and will manufacture a complete line 
of merchandise to be controlled and 
distributed by the members of the Co-operative 
Chain. 

Similarly for the sake of economy, elimina- 
tion of waste and reduction of distribution 
costs, and in order also to withstand the 
strong competition which has developed in 
many lines a large number of mergers have 
been developed. Last year was really a 
'year of mergers” in trade and industry in 
the United States. Mergers in such important 
lines as motors, oil, chain stores, dairy pro- 
ducts and railroads have been brought about 
The main advantage of these mergers are said 
to be the elimination of supeiiluous sales 


agencies, economics in manufacturing, and in 
many cases, the acquisition of stratt^ic sales 
locations and nationally known trade marks. 

Some Companies have started mail order 
liouses for distribution. Outstanding among 
these are Roebuck & Co., and Montgomery 
Ward & Co. Enormous increases are 
reported in this type of retail distribution. 
They are now trying to augment their strictly 
mail order business by the addition of 
numbers of retail stores of various types. 
Montgom ry Ward & Co. report a total of 
more than 8,000,000 customers in all ^ States 
of the Union and in many foreign countries. 
This company is pushing plans embracing 
the opening of retail department stores in 
1,500 towms with a population of 5,000 or 
more. By the end of this year it is expected 
t^lat more than 200 of these stores will be 
in operation ; additional and larger units are 
planned for the larger cities. Gross sales of 
both the mail order houses have grown with 
remarkable steadiness in tlie last five y cal’s.. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., reported total sales in 
1923 of Rs. ()3(),621,8]2, this aggregate 
increasing to Rs. 775, 020, 708 in 1925, while 
in 1927 the total sales wer(' Rs. 878, 781, 77L. 
Montgomery Ward A Co. reported sales in 
1923 of Rs. 403,933,308 ; in 1925, tliey 
increased to Rs. 5.52,287,967, while in 1927 
they went up to Rs. 607,211,907. The new 
steps taken by these (uim panics are expected 
to eftbet even greater sales in the future. 

An interesting contribution to scientific 
distribution is made by one of the researcli 
organizations to aid the business of the 
concern involved. This was the division 
of sales territories along non-geographicaJ 
lines. This particular concern is interested 
in plumbing supplies, and has every whole- 
saler of these lines in the country charted. 
In establishing its salesmen’s territories it 
utterly ignores lines which divide states and 
counties. The ten’itorios ai’e arranged solely 
in relation to the number of jobbers in a 
given area, and the buying habits of tlie 
population. For example, the western part 
of Vermont is tied up with New York State 
because users of plumbei’s’ supplies in that 
section buy them in the latter State. This 
situation is duplicated in other parts of tlu.v 
country, where it has been found through 
research that tlie avoidance of strictly 
geographical divisions of tenitories makes for 
more efficient and less costly distribution. 

Through such methods of efficiency, mass, 
production and scientific distribution, America 
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lias come to hold the foremost place in the 
industrial world within a short period of 
time. Among the favourable developments 
which have characterized the period since 
the World Wai* are the introduction and 
development of new industries, the expansion 
in volume and output of the older industries, 
the perfection of methods of developing 
efficiency, cutting out waste, speeding up 
deliveries of goods, the knitting together of 
business activities of every kind into larger 
iind more harmonious units. More and more 
the coiporate industries of the United States 
arc becoming the property of the public ; 
more and more are individual citizens in- 
vesting their wealth and their savings in 
<mrporate securities. It is estimated that 
about 15,000,000 men, women and children 
to-day own stocks or bonds of one type or 
another, while millions more are indirectly 
affected by such ownership. 

This new era in American industry is 
in its first stages only. The coming decade 
will witness its expansion and extension 
far beyond its present stage. With the vast 
broadening of corporate activities, the machin- 
ery for carrying on the business of the 
(U)untry has grown in equal ratio. Banking 
facilities for the financing of this mode^rn 
business giant become immensely 

greater than ever before ; investment banking 
for the* mobilizing of capital has become 
one of the gigantic clogs in the wheel of 
American life. And all other activities 
necessary to serve this economic giant, such 
as engineering, auditing, research and statis- 
tical facilities have all been enlarged »nd 
made scientific. Thus America is bringing 
about a silent revolution in industry, and 
her methods have already begun to penetrate 
into other parts of the world and revolutionize 
their industrial life. 


There is much for cioun tries which are 
less developed industrially to learn from 
America’s economic organization, but one 
should not be blind to the shortcomings and 
limitations of the methods of American 
industry. We must keep in raiad that machinery 
cannot produce everything and natiiraHy, 
therefore, any system that depends on it 
wholly must be limited. A^ the present time 
the Americans are interested only in pro- 
ducing those things which can be turned out 
in great quantities with the help of machines. 
The result is that an economic situation has 
been created in the United States where the 
cost of anything hand-made is tremendously 
expensive, and, as a recent French writer 
has pointed out, such high cost of hand* 
made articles contradicts the general principle 
that prices are lowered by standardizing the 
product. 

But the most serious objection to the 
American system is the one raised by 
Mahatma (xandhi, namely, that standardization 
is unsuited to a whole group of industries 
which seem to depond mainly on the creative 
genius of the people. Mas^ production 
destroys the value of an article where dis- 
tinction is not only the main purpose but 
also the ex'prossion of the creators indivi- 
duality. But wherever the machine can 
succeed, there American genius will succeed 
with it. AYherever artistic ability and indivi- 
dual skill, not maximum output, are demanded, 
there American genius, as one finds t to-day, 
will fail. America has perfected her machi- 
nery to that extent that where er large scale 
production is required, she is able to produce 
goods at low cost and pay high wages. 
America’s abundant natural resources, her 
enormous capital, her shortage of labour, and 
her vast home-market have contributed largely 
to this unique character of American industry. 


Amerieaii Diplomacy At Ite Best 


By Dr TARAKNATH DA8, Ph. P, 


T he success of the American Revolution 
and the establishment of the Republic 
of the United Sfcites of America was 
due to the will of the American people to 


tight for liberty and the remarkable, diplo- 
matic sagacity of the founders of the 
Republic, especially of Benjamin Franklin, 
the gppeatet of American statesmen. 

At the outset, the American people ware 
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not seeking: absolute independence from 
British rule, but they wanted freedom within 
the British Empire. Those who advocated 
absolute independ^oe were in a minority 
and they were classed as “American Rebels'’; 
while the majority of the American people 
wei>:^ “Loyalists” and were opposed to 
separation from Britain. The far-siglited 
minority, seeking absolute independence, bad 
a very difficult work before them, when they 
attempted to convert the majority to' tho cause 
of American Independence. These wise states- 
men did not follow any dogmatic method to 
convince the people of America that Britain 
would never willingly give up the special 
privileges enjoyed by the British Parliament, 
British ruling-class and merchants ; but they 
followed indirect methods, and in course of 
time made the American people see tho 
wisdom 1^ the programme of American 
Independence. 

Statesmen like^ Benjamin Franklin and 
others advocated that the American people 
should petition the King so that they should 
not be deprived of their natural rights of 
freedom. Various petitions were presented 
to the British King, wliich were ignored, 
'fheii it was decided by these wise statesmen 
that they should send deputations to the 
British Court to plead the American cause. 
It is a historical fact that the members of 
the American delegation were insulted and 
sneered at when they tried to argue tho case 
of American freedom before the rulers of 
the British Empire. Tims the American 
statesmen proved that presenting petitions 
and sending deputations to the King and His 
Court were futile and they by an indirect 
process made the liberty-loving people of 
America realize that in order to gain their 
freedom they should fight. 

These statesmen also realized that the 
American poople could never defeat the 
mighty power of Great Britain, unless they 
were helped by other Great Powers, and 
Britain also was completely isolated in World 
Polities, so that she would not receive any 
support from any quarter against the strug- 
gling Americans. In this they succeeded. 
This achievment of American diplomacy is 
the greatest in its whole history. Auto- 
biography of Benjamin Franklin, Life of 
Beau ‘ Marche* Diaries of John Adams, the 
writings of Jelferson and of Thomas Paine, 
Diplomatic Siatery of American Revolution 
by Wharton and other works should be 
studied by all who wish to understand the 


foundations of American diplomacy at its 
best. The American statesmen of 
Revolutionary era — the founders of tho 
Republic of the United States of America— 
were never isolationists. They sought foreign 
alliances to promote American independence : 
but they refused to bo entangled in such 
foreign alliances which would force America 
to fight for other nations which might b(^ 
against her genuine interests. They wanted 
to co-operate with other nations on the basis 
of reciprocity to promote and protect 
American commerce. They were * ardent 
advocates of the “Rights of Neutrals” and “the 
Freedom of tho Seas.” Hon. Justice Dr. 
John Bassett Moore in his work on “Principles 
of American Diplomacy” has very ably discussed 
the contributions of the American statesmfm 
of the revolutionary days in the fields of 
international relations and international law. 

11 

During the jXH'iod ofthe American Revolii-, 
tion and the yc'ars immi^diately following it, 
American statesmen not only held their own 
in diplomatic contests with British statesmen, 
but won signal victori(iS. However, to enforce 
their conception of American rights on the 
seas, they did not hesitate to fight tlie War 
of 1812 against Great Britain in which the 
mighty British fleet suffered defeats from the 
navy of the infant republic. ^ 

After 1812, British statesmen thought it 
to be wise to seek American co-operation ; 
and thus by entangling America in the net 
of British World Politics, they would be able 
to dominate America indirectly. Lord 
Canning, as British Foreign Minister^ tried his 
best to bring about an Anglo-American 
Alliance, so that America and Great Britain 
might follow a common policy in the 
American continents against other European 
Powers who were Britain’s political and 
commercial rivals. Again American statesman- 
ship, under the leadership of John Adams 
and Monroe, scored a signal victory in for- 
mulating and making known the famous 
Monroe Doctrine, one of the corner-stones of 
American Foreign Policy. The doctrine has 
survived more than a century and America 
will try to uphold it with all her might 
against all oppositions from any quarter. 

in 

The diplomatic history of American 
expansion from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the 
purchase of Alaska from Russia, the purchase 
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Ijousiana fi‘om Napoleon are instances of 
merican diplomacy at its best. The Mexican 
^ars are generally regarded by many as 
irk spots of American history ; however in 
aking such generalization against American 
ijiiomacy, one often forgets to take into 
jiiskleration that A}oierioan states meri had to 
ir a defer mimd stmid> agaimt Mexico ^ hemuse 
h iilsh statesmen were wilUng to aid Mexico 
(ini/nst ike United States, provided Great 
U'ifain could secuxe California from Mexico. 

The history of American diplomacy during 
!(' Civil War is an epic. It took superhu- 
ifin efforts on the part of American states- 
len to keep Britain from joining with the 
oiith. Such powerful statesmen as Lord 
hissell, Palmerstone and Gladstone were 
11 in favour of the Southern cause — the 
{iuse of Slavery. Yet American statesmen 
kon diplomatic victory against all odds. 
A'lien one reads sucli a book as “Education 
•f Henry Adams,” giving intimate pictures 
>f th(' courageous efforts of American states- 
non during the Civil War, one cannot but 
cel admiration for them. 

IT 

America’s relations with the Orient, 
II comparison with those of the 

nations of Europe, indicate a higher 
dandard of international morality and 
statesmanship. Dr. Tyler Dennett, in his 
very remarkable and impartial Avork, 
‘Americans in Easterii Asia”, has recorded 
the achievements and shortcomings of 
American diplomacy in the Orient. It may 

justly said that the undeilying motives 
of American diplomacy in the Orient have 
hoen the promotion and preservation of 
Vinerican interests without completely 
sacrificing the ideals of human rights and 
the rights of the peoples of various nations 
ol the Orient If one Avighes to make a 
"omparison of American methods of dealing 
with Oriental peoples AAutli those of Great 
Britain, it may be pointed out that Great 
Britain in order to open China for her 
hade (especially Opium Trade) fought 
1 hina and aimexed Hongkong and imposed 
large indemnity, Avhereas America opened 
hipan for world commerce through the 
mission of Commodore Perry. If one studies 
^hipanese diplomatic history, it will be clear 
hi at America contributed considerably 
hi wards: Japan’s attaining full soA^ereignty. 
Although America was not an ally of Japan 
during, the Russo-Japanese War, it was the 

54—3 


action of Theodore Roosevelt in siding Avith 
Japan which prevented France and Germany 
from making common cause with Russia. 

On the Avhole, AmericaB diplomacy 
towards China can be termed as most 
generous and idealistic. To be sure America 
secured for lier citizens extra-tenitorial 
jurisdiction ; but she did not establish a 
special “spliere of influence" in China, as 
Great Britain and other nations did. To be 
sure, America participated in the Boxer War, 
hut it Avas American statesmen who formu- 
lated the idea that although the Chinese 
Government should pay indemnity, but it 
should not be held responsible for tin' 
outbreak. It was American statosmanshi|) 
Avhich formulated the “Open Door Policy 
in China” ; and this policy has no loss 
significance than the Monroe Doctrine, and 
it has aided China considerably in her 
sti-uggle for national independence. 

It has been charged that American 
acquisition of the l^hilippine Islands and 
American acquiesence in the establishment 
of Japanese protectorate over Korea are not 
honourable incidents. However, it may b(' 
justly claimed that Avhen Great Britain, 
France and even Russia Avere agreed to 
acknoAvledgo Japanese sovereignty in Korea, 
America had no other alternative l>nt to do 
the same. Whatever may be said of tlie 
American occupation of the Philippines, it 
is an uiidoiiiable fact that in comparison 
Avith the British policy in India, the Frencli 
policy ill Indo-China, tlic Dutch policy in 
Java, and the Japanese policy in Korea, 
American policy in the Philippines can he 
regardjed as the best and the most enlightened 
in the field of colonial admi wist ration. 

y 

America’s entry into the World AVar 
against Germany has been regarded as a 
diplomatic blunder by some ; but in 19K 
America was faced with the same situation 
as was the case iri 1812 and it ivas to 
protect American rights that she fought 
Germany. It was American intUienco ivhich 
induced the Chinese Government to declare 
Avar against Germany. American statesmen 
assured China that this would aid Chi.na to 
regain her full sovereignty. Indeed the 
first steps towards the abolition of “extra- 
territorial jurisdiction and unequal treaties” 
came as the result of China’s entering the 
World War, when Germany and Austrifi 
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were forced to give up their concessions 
and other rights i- China. 

_ However at Paris, when the Versailles 
Irea^ was drawn up, China was betrayed 
by the secret agreement existing among 
Oreat Britain, Prance, Russia and Japan to 
tho oiiGct that all the German rights in 
ShantungwonJd be turned over to Japan, 
rresjde^ Wilson, owing to the pressure of 
Great Britain and France, agreed to this 
monstrous proposition ; but it was ‘hroiigh 
the suppoit of other American statesmen 
that the Chinese refused to sign the Treaty. 
It may be said that one of the principal 
causes of the American Senate’s refusal to 
ratity the Treaty of Versailles was that America 
did not want to approve a treaty whicli 
would alienate Chinese sovereignty over the 
proving Of Shantung. American diploniacv 
^*d a distinct service to China during the 
Washmgtdfi Conference by forcing other 
nations to give up the so-calied “spiieres 
of influence and giving further assurance 
of preserving Chinese sovereignty. 

When the Chinese Kepublic was declared 
the United States was tlie flr^t nation to 
extend its recognition to it. True to the tra- 
ditional friendship towards China, the American 
statesmen and people show'ed their genuine 
sympathy to Dr. Sun Yat Sen and his work. 
Only for a short period, the Almerican Govern- 
ment for some peculiar reasons did not extend 
its co-operation towards the clause of Chinese 
nationalism and republicanism. (Some hold 
that it mw due to the desire of Anglo- 
American co-operation in China). This led to 
various unfortunate incidents, including tho 
bombardment of Yanking. However if will 
be regarded as the most far-sighted thing 
done by President Coolidge, wlien iie refused 


to join with Great Britain and other Powers 
to coerce nationalist China. For a timo 
American naval officers lost their head and 
followed the British, but with the arrived 
of Admiral Mark Bristol as the Commander-in- 
chief of the American fleet in Chinese waters, 
the situation changed for tlm better. Tlu 
American Government took the initiative to 
have tfie Nanking incident settled honourably 
for both the nations concerned and signed 
the treaty which has given China tarilT 
autonomy. The American action was resen- 
ted by Great Britain aJid other Powders, 
hut it forced them to recognize the Nanking 
Government and negotiate similar treaties. 

It has been reported that Hr. C. C. Wii, 
the Chinese Minister at Washington, has 
opened negotiations so that America may 
become the first of the Treaty Powers to 
give up “exti'a-territorial jurisdiction”. As 
things stand to-day, as a result of World War, 
Germany and Austria were dejirived of ‘extra- 
territorial jurisdiction in China”. Tho Soviet 
Government has also given up the extra-terri- 
torial jurisdiction. Now if America agrees 
to give up tlie special privilege which 
infringes Chinese Sovereignty, then otner great 
Povvers-’dreat Britain, Japan, France and 
Italy— will bo obliged to follow the same 
course. 

In conclusion it may be said that tlu> 
present tendency of American diplomacy 
to aid the Chinese Government to recover 
full sovereignty is in line with the traditions 
of American diplomacy at its best. America 
has much to gain by following this policy ; 
and it will strengthen the position of t» e 
pi’esent Chinese Government and thus 
indirectly aid t o cause of the peoples of Asia 
trying to regain their lost sovereignty. 


Dignity nl Labonr Tanght at (he GoTemment 
Agrienltiiral Farm, Faridpnr 


By SIR P. C. RAY 


A bout a year ago I read in tee papers 
teat a 8ch»e for training of “Bbadro- 
log” youth# in practical agriculture 
and settlement oi khm mahal lands with 


them ^r the training was over, would be 
tried in the Faridpnr district The scheme 
was formulated by Mr. L B. Burrows, the 
then Collector of the district and Rai Pahib 
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Sir r. C. Ray ploughing the fields at the Govt Farm Faridpur with Bhadrolog youths undS* training 


Debondra Katli Mitra, District Agricultural 
Officer, Faridpur. Mr. Fiiilow, the Ilirector of 
Agriculture, Bengal, supported it. 

Frankly speaking, I did not then interest 
myself in the scheme as I thought that it 
was like all the schemes of tiie G-overnment 
and was mere a pious wish which wauld 
never be translated into action. I did not, 
however, forget the scheme and it crossed 
my mind several times but I had neither the 
inclination nor the time to get first-hand 
information about the details of the scheme 
and whether it was at all put into operation. 
When Rai Saliib Dehendra Nath Mitra came 
to see me in the afternoon of the 1st January, 
1929 and requested me to open the Agricul- 
tural Show which ’svas to be held at the 
Government Farm, Faridpur, towards the end 
of January 1929 the first thing I asked him 
was about this scheme. He said that five 
“Bhadrolog” youths were undergoing a 
training under him at the Government Farm, 
Faridpur, according to the lines of the scheme 
and they were working very satisfactorily. 
I took it as “mamuli” saying of an official. 
I was going out then for my usual evening 
strolls and I had also then a visitor with me. 
i said good-bye to the Rai Sahib most 
!‘eluctaiitly without giving him any promise 
that I would be able to open the show as 
1 had various engagements at the time when 
lie wanted me at Faridpur. Tlie Rai Sahib 
with his usual modesty took the dust of my 
feet and disappeared. I received a long 
letter from him on the 4th of January which 
contained threats couched in modest language 


as well as enti'eaties and all sorts of tempta- 
tions for my comfortable stay at Faridpur — 
fresh milk, boiled vegetables, camp bed etc, 
“You must come and see what we are doing 
here. Being a pubic man interested in the 
development of the country’s resources you are 
morally bound to cancel all your other 
engagements to encourage us in our honest 
and earnest attempts to uplift the country” 
was the concluding sentence of his letter. 
It was a very bold letter. 

The show was fixed for the 28th 
January 1929 and I had to arrive at Dacca 
on the same day to deliver a few lectures 
at the University there. I accordingly wrote 
to the Rai Sahib and said that if it was 
sometime in the first week of February I 
could have easily come down to Faridpur on 
my way back from Dacca. I was not so 
keen on opening the Show but on seeing 
the youths who were undergoing t^^e braining 
at the Farm, The Rai Sahib wrote in reply 
saying that they could not postpone the 
show till the 1st week of February but 
were prepared to change the date of the 
opening of the show from the 28th to the 
27th January to suit me and'T could leave 
Faridpur on the 27th to reach Dacca on the 
28th January. I had no other alternative 
than to accept the invitation, but I said I 
would stay at the Farm for three days with 
a view to be acquainted with the details of 
the scheme of training of Bhadrolog youths 
in practical agriculture and would see for 
myself how the youths were working, Mr. 
Ellis, the District Judge and President of the 
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show, sent mo a courteous letter and I also 
replied to Jiim accordingly. 

I arrived at Faridpur on the 25th 
January 1929, I am grateful to mention 
that there was a representative gathering at 
the station to receive me., I went staight 
to the Fann and I must tl);ank Mr. Sukumar 
Sen, I. C. S., Additional Judge, for kindly 
taking me there in his car. Arriving at the 
Farm I asked the Rai Sahib to furnish me 
’vfith the details of the scheme. He handed 
oS'^er to me a copy of the scheme which 
runs as follows 

Government have sanctioned a scheme, for 
dealing to some extent with the question 
of, unemployment amcmg the , . middle-classes. 
It provides one year’s training in practical 
agriculture at the Government Agricultural 
Farm, Faridpur. During this year’s training, 
instruction in agricultural carpentry, 
elementary veterinary knowledge and the 



The Jute Crop grown hy the youths under training 

principles of co-operative credit will also be 
given. During this period of training, the 
boys or young men will bo required to 
wAvi: iif fhfi frovemment Agricultural Farm 


as labourers and will be paid Rs. 12 a month 
for their labour on the Farm. Free accom- 
modation will be provided for them. They 
-will be required to amnge for their own 
meals and bring their own utensils, furniture, 
bedding, lights etc. After the year’s training 
each boy or young man will receive provincial 
settlement of a 15 bigha plot of khas mahaJ 
land free of rent for three years, and will 
also be advanced Rs. 200 by Government 
under Land Improvement or Agricultural 
Loans Act for initial expenses, these advances 
being made on the personal, joint and several 
security of two persons acceptable to the 
Collector. The advance wjtii ' the usual 
interest, would be recovered 'in four annual 
instalments commencing from the second year 
after the money is advanced a further 
condition being that, if for any reason that 
provincial settlement is terminated by tlu; 
Collector at any time the whole amount or 
such balance as is outstanding will be 
immediately recoverable from the two 
sureties. 

Having been given the land and the loan, 
each boy or young man will bring the land 
into cultivation with his own hands and will 
not be allowed to let out the land in farm 
or hargd settlement, nor in any other way 
sublet the land oi* any portion thereof. The 
wx>rk done on the land will be inspected 
every half year by the District Agricultural 
Officer and tlie khas mahal Officer, and tlio 
Collector will decide on their reports whether 
the arrangemont shouhl continue. An attempt 
to let the lan<l in farm or barga or to 
sublet it, will involve immediate cancellation 
of the provincial settlement. At the end of 
the three years, provided satisfactory progress 
iiad been made, an ordinary raiwatwari 
settlement wull be made on the usual terms 
obtaining in the Government estate in which 
ihe land is situated, no Salami being charged. 
Further land may also be settled at the 
Collector’s discretion up to the limit which 
can be cultivated personally by each boy 
or young man and liis family, 

An agreement for the experimental period 
.will have to be signed by each candidate. 
A copy of the agreement will be supplied 
, pn application. 

It is proposed to give effect to the scheme 
with five boys of the Bhadralog class in the 
beginning, and the first batch of five boys 
, will be taken for training from the 1st 
.]^arch 1928. Preference will be given to 
^rahabitants of this district. 
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Early next morning at about 6-30 A. M. 
1 saw three robust youths clad in Khaki 
shorts and shirts and bare-footed carrying 
ploughs on their shoulders and with three 
pairs of healthy bullocks came out of the 
cattle-shed and proceeded towards the fields. 
The sight inspired me but I thought it was 
only a show arranged by the Rai Sahib for 
the satisfaction of my eyes. Later I also 
found two other youths cleaning the cattle- 
shed with broom-sticks in their hands, 
carrying baskets of dung to the manure pit. 
When the Rai Saliib came to me after a few 
minutes I told him ‘T have understood your 

£ 



Tlic ymiUis under training are preparing Farm-yai'd 
nuuiiirc from grasses, jungles, I’uhhisli etc. 

dmlaki. You have put up this show of 
‘J3hadrolog’ youths for the day for me 
only,” Ho angrily said “it was no use saying 
this — you should come and see for vourself 
how they were i)loughing and how their 
work compared with that of the hired 
labourers of the Farm. You can very well 
see whether they arc experien(‘ed hands or 
not ; you can ask them all about their wmrk 
and you can satisfy yourself by testing them 
with any item of manual work in this Farm.” 
It silenced me and I hastened to go to the 
fields with him where the youths were 
ploughing. It was really an inspiring sight 
to see one “Brahmin” and two “Kayastha” 
youths ploughing with their own hands pd 
ploughing so admirably. In two hours’ time 
they have ploughed about Vsth of an acre 
thoroughly well I jumped and embraced them 
and took hold of a plough. I wished I >vere 
young to start my life anew. Their plough- 
ing was in no way inferior to that done by 
ordinary cultivators, and thefr work was 


quicker. I came to the cattie-shed and there 
were two youths— one Brahmin and the other 
Kayastha— cleaning the cattie-shed, removing 
the dung etc. 1 kissed them for the noble 
work they w^ere doing. These five youtlm 
are all of respectable families of this district. 
I found the true spirit of dignity of labour 
beaming in the faces of these five youths. 
They work in the fields from 6-30 A. M. 
till 11 A. M. in the morning and again from 
2-30 r. M. till 5 P. M. in the afternoon. 
They have got a corni gated-roofed house 
close to the Farm to live in. They sweep 
their own liouse, cook their owoi food jointly, 
cleanse their own utensils, and carry their 
own water. The Rai Sahib mixes with tliem 
very freely and they do not look to him as 
their master but as their true friend. 

I was told that the scheme was an 
experimental one for three years only and 
was being worked out in P’aridimr only. 
I can say without the least amount of 
hesitation that the scheme has been left in 
the best possible liands and it was found to 
be successful if it was left in the Rai 
Sahib's hands. 

Mr. Burro vvs left tht‘ district soon alter 
th(‘ scheme was sanctioned by the Goveni- 
ment and 1 am sure it would be a great 



Sir P.^ (j. Ray inspecting the woi'k of the Cattle- 
Shed done, by the youths ii rider training 


pleasure to him to come and see how the 
youths were working at the Farm now. 

I w:as told by the youths that Mr. 
S. N. Roy, while he was the Collector of 
ITai’idpur ^ter Mr. Burrows, used to come 
to the Fai'-rn almost every morning to see 
the work of the boys and encouraged them 
as much as he could. He also said that be 
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would ooiiie and work with the youths 
himself. It was unfortunate that he did not 
stay at Faridpur for long. 

If all the Collectors take an interest in 
the scheme it would be a permanent one 
and it would also be possible to increase the 
number of youths for training. The scheme, 
in my opinion, should also be tried in other 
districts where there are opportunities of such 
a training, 

I stayed at the Farm for three days and 
lived a new life there. I was not sony for 


having cancelled my engagements in Calcutta 
and come down to Faridpur. I went there 
as a learner and have learnt and seen many 
things which have made me wiser and 
happier. I must close by paying my love 
and best compliments to Rai Sahib Debendra 
Nath Mitrafor his honest and earnest labours. 
He has endless energy and great powers 
of organization. He has a special knack of 
getting things done. He is the life and soul 
of the nice little Farm at Faridpur and 
specially of the scheme Avhich I have 
described above. 


The fiarden Creeper 

By SA>[YIJKTA DEYI 


( IB ) 

I T WHS tivo o’clock, in the evening. The 
day had been a cloudy one. Mukti had 
to get up very early that morning, as 
she and some of her friends had made a 
trip to the Ohoom Like and enjoyed a 
sort of picnic there. Bella, the friend of her 
childhood, whose highly modern frocks used 
to excite the envy of the child Mukti, was 
one of the party. When at last they reached 
Darjeeling in the toy train of the Darjeeling- 
Himalayan Railway, it began to rain heavily. 
The party was looking very tired and travel- 
stained. All the porters, their wives and 
children, who also worked there, had crowded 
under the tin sheds op the platform. The 
electric lights, illuminated part of the 
platform and railway offices and made it 
possible for people to see each other. 
Outside a dense fog had gathered and nothing 
could be seen. Bella, Mukti and the other 
girls had put on heavy waterproof coats and 
were standing at the extreme end of the 
tin-shed, anxiously looking out at the heavy 
shower. They wanted to get out of this 
shed and be in their warm and cosy homes. 
But they could not think of starting, until 
the rain abated a little. Their gay silk 
parasols, looked totally inadequate to the 
situation. The boVs of the party, disdained 
all protection, and constantly ventured out in 
the rain, only to come hun-ying back at the 


shrill scream of protest that greeted their 
adventurous attempts. Mukti lost all 
patience at last. She gave Bella a slight 
push, saying ‘Let’s go. The rain does not 
matter. We shall get drenched of course, 
but it won’t harm us much, if we get into 
diy things quick enough.” 

Bella was trying her best to protect the 
skirt of her dress, from the merciless shower 
and she answered petulantly, “No dear, the 
rain would spoil my new dress utterly. I 
bought this parasol too, only the other day, 
at the sale. See how pretty the embroidery 
is on the border. If I had known, that the 
weather was going to be like this, I would 
not have brought it at all. Now you want 
me to go out in this awful rain, so that it 
might be ruined totally. I simply don’t 
dare. Go alone, if you are so impatient.” 

“Ob, I see,” said Mukti, a bit sarcastically, 
“your dress seems exceptionally dear to you. 
I am afi’aid, I consider my health more 
valuable than my dress.” 

“Don’t try to pose as a saint,” said Bella, 
with some heftt, I have seen many like you. 
Why should you think of your dress ? lYom 
the looks of it, it does not seem to deserve 
much consideration.” 

Another girl now intervened to avert the 
threatening quarrel. “There now Bella, don’t 
be so childish,” she cried “Your highly 
fashionable education has made you vei 7 
siBy. You don’t even understand jests.” 
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“I did not mean anything,” said Bella, a 
t ashamed of her temper. 

The young men had become extremely 
ipatieiit. Seeing that some of the girls too, 
f‘r0 for starting out in the rain, they refused 

wait in the station any more. As the 
.ijority had rebelled tlie party had to set 
it. Bella stepped ‘Out with extreme reluc- 
nice. 

“My hair must be looking quite horrible, 

thi'5 time,” she said to the girl, ‘by her 
ide. 

“No, it is all right,” the girl replied, with- 
ut oven looking at Bella’s hair. 

Tlie border of Mukti’s sari had got torn 
ii one place, add was trailing in the mud. 
’he incident had not escaped Bella’s sliarp 
yes. Mnkti smiled at Bellas un wav- 
ring gaze, and borrowing a knife from one of 
lie boys, she cut the trailing piece of silk 
)lf, and threw it away. 

The rain continued unabated. The pictures- 
jue parasols gave no protection whatever, 
() their bearers. Still the girls clung to 
:hen) tightly and advanced in the face of the 
1 riving rain. Squeals of laughter rang 
tlirougii their party as the rain penetrated 
Mirough their clotlies. The young men paid 
scarcely any attention to the rain but walked 
on, talking about all kinds of things. Their 
unconcerned manner would have made any 
beholder think that there was no such thing 
ns rain. 

WhenMuktiat last arrived home, drenched 
to the skin, and her dress dripping at 
every step, the lights had already been 
turned on iii the rooms. The rain was 
nearly over aud the sky was clearing up. 
The long rows of lights on the dark blue 
mountains looked like chains of diamond on 
the breast of a king. It increased the magni- 
ticent beauty of the Himalayas a thousand- 
fold. 

Mukti rushed into her room to change 
her dress and threw her parasol and her wet 
shoes and stockings in a comer. Suddenly 
her eyes fell on a letter and a picture post- 
card, which were reposing on the small bed- 
side table, Mukti understood at once, who 
the writer was and sat down in her wet 
'Iress to look through them. Her dripping 
hair came down all over her shoulders, send- 
ing ice-cold reels through her blouse and even 
tailing on the coverlet. The letters could 
have waited very well, and lost nothing 
of their interest, yhereas a change was 
imperatively necessary. Still Mukti ignored 


the cold and the discomfort and sat on, 
perusing the contents of the letters. 

The picture postcard depicted an Arab 
beauty, whose eyes alone could be seen, the 
rest of her being concealed under a heavy 
‘boorkah.’ Jyoti had sent it on from the 
steamer. It bore only thi.s cryptic message 
“The Witch’s eyes.” But there was the letter 
as a compensation. 

“Mnkti,” Jyoti had written, “] am simply 
getting stifled in this cell-like cabin. You 
don’t know how I am missing our garden in 
Bhowanipiir. I miss the gold mohur tree- 
most of all. Here there are neither tree 
nor garden, nor any friend with whom one 
can have literary discussions. Water, water 
everywhere. 1 don’t know why you used to 
call me a poet. The sight of the deep blue 
sea, instead of giving me poetir; inspiration, 
is causing me intense discomfort and threaten- 
ing sea-sickness every moment. 

“Tha' wicked girl of Bhowanipur being 
absent, my pen refuses to function properly. 

1 don’t think she will like this letter. • 1 am 
afraid, I am writing utter nonsense, because 
you are not here to censor me. Your sar- 
casm and anger always keeps me in the 
path of righteousness. I am ready to accept 
any kind of punishment that my sweet judge 
thinks fit for me and that can be sent on 
by post. 

*The sea looks deep, dark blue to-day. It 
reminds me of the eyes of a certain girl. 
Those eyes too are deep blue, almost black, 
and they were brimming over with tears 
when I last saw them. Those eyes were not 
at all like tlie eyes of my naughty plavmate 
Mukti. 

“Somebody left a beautiful boxinmy room, 
on the last night I was on shore. I showed 
it to you, did not I ? Nowadays, it reposes 
in my pocket for the most part. It contained 
a watch, you may remember. Its lid is of 
mother of pearl. But though it does not 
contain a pearl, it serves to remind me of a 
very beautiful pearl, 

^‘Bo you hear from our modern Adonis 
Dhirendra Nath ? How is he getting on ? 
How is everybody ? How does Miss Mukti 
pass her time ? Has she been giving any 
parties recently ? How many new admirers 
has she enrolled V Will she be kind enough 
to spare a bit of her time writing to an 
exile? 

Yours truly < 
Jyoti.” 
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The naughty girl of Bhowauipur did not 
sit down at once to write a severe reply. 
She looked more like the girl, who had 
shed tears, sitting inside the cabin of a steamer. 
She did not seem at all anxious to tinish 
the letter. She went on reading and re-reading 
it over and over. 

As she was beginning for the fifth time, 
lier grandmother’s voice floated up to her 
ears from the kitchen, “Mukti, 0 Miikti,” tlie 
old body called, '‘What are you about, sitting 
in that wet dress, for so long ? (Jhange 
quickly. Do you want to have fever again ? 
Have you no sense at all ?” 

Mukti wiped her eyes and clianged into 
dry clothes. As she entered the dining room, 
Mokshada said, “Dhiren had been here for 
a long time. It was raining so liard, that T 
did not let him go. He sat talking to your 
father like a wise old man. He went only 
a few minutes before you returned. You 
would have met him, had you returned a 
bit earlier.” 

“Oh, it does not matter,” said Mukti. “He 
met father and you, that’s sufficient.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old lady. “No use 
making two much fuss over anyone. Still 
as he is quite young for all his old airs, 
I thought, he would have enjoyed it more, 
had you been at home.” 

“He is very careful to liide his partiality 
then,” thought Mukti to herself. But she 
said nothing to the old lady, and ran up to 
her room, after finishing her dinner. 

The English mail would not go, till two 
days after. But Mukti sat down to write to 
Jyoti that very night. She thought and thought 
More putting pen to paper. How was she 
to address Jyoti ? What was she to write V 
After much thought, she decided to adopt 
her old playful style. ’ She felt very shy as 
yet to write as she wanted to.^ After many 
jokes and jests, she wrote, “That naughty 
girl of Bhowanipur, is exceedingly glad to 
receive your letter. Its tone is very roman- 
tic and she wants to send you a potful of 
sweets, only it cannot be done. 

“And who may the blue-eyed beauty be 
who sat weeping in your cabin V 1 am very 
much interested in her. Cannot you send 
further details ? 

“Dhiren Babu has become quite friendly 
now. He also is in Darjeeling. But I am 
son*y to say, your friend’s face has lost none 
of its preternatural gravity.” 

AVhen Mukti bad finished about ten sheets, 
her head began to feel very heavy. It began 


to ache too. Mukti began to feel very nervous. 
Slie hoped she was not going to have fever 
again. She put out the light drew the 
blankets up to her chin and tried to sleep. 
But the abominable headache would not 
let her sleep. She passed an extremely 
uneasy night. Towards the small hours 
of the morning, she fell into a slumber. 
After some hours, she woke up to find 
herself in the grips of influenza again. She 
felt more afraid of her grandmother’s 
scoldings than of the lever, and so lay still.: 

19 

Though Dhiren was very modern in liis 
opinions and views, yet his manners Avere 
hopelessly countrified. He had lost his 
parents, early in life, and his sole guardian 
wfts his uncle, a gentleman renowned for 
his orthodoxy. So, thougli Dhiren had lived 
a good many years in (.-alcntta, in order to 
receive a good education, he had never 
mixed in modern Bengali society. eJyoti Avas 
a fellow student of his, and Mokshada’s 
paternal home w^as situated in tie very 
village, Avhere Dhiren 's uncle lived. 
Mokshada had invited him to Mukti ‘s 
birthday party. This Avas I)h iron’s first 
introduction into society. 

Dhiren liad never talked to unrelated 
ladies before this. Even at home he was 
shy and silent. His sisters-in-law gave him 
many nicknames for this and cracked many 
jokes. Still, Dhiren had remained the same. 

He had never met a girl of Mukti’s type 
before. She had attracted liis attention at 
fii*st sight. He found her exquisitely 
charming. She Avas so pretty and so smart ! 
But need Ave give the reasons, why at 
certain times, a certain young man finds a 
certain young woman quite wonderful ? This 
is a very old custom. Dhiren first saw her 
in the Botanical Gardens, then he liad the 
good fortune to see her again and once 
again. Her manners were so easy and 
pleasant, her smile so sweet, her talk so 
delightful ! He had never met a girl like 
her before. The more he saw her, the more 
fascinated did he become. He wanted very 
much to become better acquainted with her, 
but he did not know, how to manage it. 
His own awkwardness made him ashamed to 
appear in her presence. He was totally 
dumb, whenever he chanced by good luck 
to see her. But Mukti misunderstood him 
cruelly. This speechless adoration, she took 
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to be the cool criticism of a man of the 
world. 

In Darjeeling, Dhiren found Mukti much 
more easily accessible. He found himself 
welcomed as one of the family. But the 
results were rather deplorable for him. 
Shiveswar liked him very much and used to 
converse with him on all subjects. Mokshada 
made much of him and pressed him to take 
all sorts of home-made delicacies. Even 
Mukti made tea^ herself for him and had one 
day cooked him a good breakfast. Dhiren’s 
heart became quite full, whenever he thought 
of this. The number of his calls at 
Shives war’s house began to increase very 
much in number, and his taciturnity began 
to decrease. 

Human beings have been playing the 
game of self-deception ever since they came 
on earth. Auto-suggestion is no modern 
invention. If you once take it into your 
head that people hold you in slight esteem, 
you will soon begin to see crooked smiles 
and glances all around you. Similarly if 
you believe that someone is loving you, 
you soon begin to find innumerable signs, 
which escape other peoples’ eyes. 

Dhiren was falling in love with Mukti very 
fast. So he began to deceive himself more 
and more. The first day, he w'ent to 
Shiveswar’s house in Bhowanipur, he had 
found Mukti, standing by the door. The 
incident had not conveyed any special mean- 
ing to him then, but now he began to invest 
with special significance. Then that incident 
of giving him a lift in their car to the hostel 
from the Picture Palace. Surely it was not 
Jyoti alone, who had been so kind to him ? 
As for Shiveswar and his mother, they loved 
him plainly enough. Mukti too, had chosen 
him of all persons, to help her take Shiveswar 
home. Was not it a sign of preference ? He 
forgot conveniently that he had been the 
very first person, she had met. And had not 
the roses he left surreptitiously another day, 
been preserved carefully by her in their best 
flower vase? She had not thrown them 
away. 

He soon made himself believe that the 
whole G«nguli family was very pa^al to him. 
On three occasions he had noticed Mukti, 
looking out of her window, as if waiting for 
his arrival. She knew be would come just 
at that time, so she could not have been 
waifcg for anybody else. Anotiier day, she 
had been so friendly to him. ‘‘Dhiren Babu,” 
she had criedt as soon as be 
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saw such a funny sight yesterday. A pahaii 
marriage procession was passing and they 
carried the bride in a sort of coffin^^c 
construction. It was hard to believe 
that there was a living person 
inside. I missed you awfuHy Dhiren Babu. 

I wish, you could have seen it If you bad 
lived nearer, 1 would have sent for yon/’ 

“So she missed me, did she ?’^ thought 
Dhiren, “If she had not liked me, she would 
not have spoken so.” Poor Dhiren had 
never mixed in the society of young ladies, 
and he took everything that Mukti said, 
very seriously. He made too much of polite 
phrases. 

But he was afraid to come to any definite 
conclusion. He could hardly do so without 
any encouragement. He thought and thought 
and did very little else. But he was too 
shy to talk to Mukti on any pei*sonal subject. 
He was always tongue-tied in the presence 
of ladies, even to Mokshada, he could not 
talk freely. So he remained silent, though his 
heart became full to overflowing. He treasured 
every look and every word of Mukti. He 
conversed with himseli about her. Sometimes, 
Mukti too took pari in these imaginary 
conversations. Thus he created an imaginary 
world, in which he lived and talked with 
his love. 

Whenever he went out now, he would 
pass Shiveswar’s house. That day, while 
coming down from Jale.pahar, he thought he 
saw Mukti, sitting on an arm-chair, with a 
blanket enfolding her. He knew Mukti went 
out every morning, so he felt a bit surprised 
at this sight. So lie walked in, and stood 
before the dining-room door, hesitating. 
Mokshada was inside, aiTanging some cauli- 
flowei's and peas in a basket, and shejooked 
up at the sound of his foot-steps. ‘Oh, is 
that you Dhiren ?” she said with a smile, 
“come in, come in. Have^ you just retij^ed 
from your morning walk ? Our Mukti has 
got fever again. She could .not go out and 
is sitting inside. Go in and ibe her.” 

Dhiren was eager enough to go and see 
her, still he felt a bit shy. He stood a few 
minutes conversing with Mokshada, then 
went up the red gravelly path to^the drawing 
room. Mufcti had been sitting by that window, 
ever since the morning and she had grown 
tired of looking at -tlie passing hillmen. 
There was nobody to talk to and she could 
not read, for fear of her father and grand-^i 
mote. So the si#t of Dhiren cheered her 
'‘Gh, is te you DMren 
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Babu ?” she cried, “come in, come in. A 
visitor seems to me a godsend now. I was 
about to die of sheer ennui. Nobody has 
been to see me. But how kind of you to 
call. You are a bom philanthropist.” 

Mukti pointed to a chair, so Dhiren under- 
stood that she Wanted him to stay. He sat down, 
but be w*^ completely at a loss for words. 
It was his duty to cheer up the lonely 
invalid, but what was he to say to her ? 
Mukti came to his rescue, by asking “Where 
did you go in the morning ?” 

“I had been to the cantonment,” said 
Dhiren, like to watch the soldier’s at 

target practice.” 

Mukti was very curious to know what 
kind of an affair that was. Dhiren began to 
describe it to her. The subject was one, 
with which he was familiar, so he did not 
lack words now. He had always felt himself 
inferior to Mukti, whenever he had any 
opportunity of talking to her. But now the 
position had been reversed. He was bent on 
making an impression on Mukti and talked on, 
for all he was worth. In Calcutta too, he 
had been an interested spectator of all 
military parades and manoeuvres. In his 
hostel he was the recognized authority on 
all such subjects. So it was not at all 
difficult for him to impress this girl deeply, 
with the abundance of his knowledge, 

“You would have certainly become a field- 
marshal by this time, had you happened to 
be bom in England,” said Mukti at last 
“How did you manage to gather so much 
information ? It was extremely interesting.” 

Dhiren’s heart sang with gladness at this 
sweet praise. “Oh, it’s nothing,” he stammered, 
“one comes across all sorts of information, if 
one goes about a big town.” 

As he got up to go, Mukti seemed to 
regret his depariure. “I shall have to sit 
alone again,” she said, “lUness is so tedious ! 
Every one else walks about according to his 
or her sweet will, I alone am condemned to 
sit in this hole. The morning is the worst of 
all. The whole day lies before you,” 

Dhiren hesitated a bi^ then said “To- 
morrow, I shall pass by this way again. I 
may drop In hera” 

Mukti laughed to herself at his manner of 
expressmg his eagerness to come. “You are 
very kind,” she said. “Very few people are 
willing to waste their time entertaining sick 
peopla” 

Oh, please don’t think I am doing any- 
thing uncommon,” said DMren. 'm our 


hostel, it is quite a part of the day’s work 
to look after invalids and cheer them up.” 
This was as near to a pretty speech as he 
could get 

Next morning, he was there even before 
they bad tea. Mukti’s fever was still conti- 
nuing. So Dhiren came the next day and 
the next. The day, she really got well and 
went out to sit in the bit of garden they 
had, Dhiren was again punctual in his visit. 

“You are four minutes late,” laughed 
Mukti as soon as she saw him. 

Dhiren was surprised. “Do you notice the 
time, whenever I come ?” he asked. 

“What else can I do ?” asked Mukti, “1 
have so few visitors. So I pass my time, 
looking for them.” 

Dhiren did not know what exactly she 
meant. But he felt very glad. 

( 20 ) 

It was nearly evening and the sun’s slant- 
ing rays fell on the balcony of the first 
floor of Shiveswar’s house. A girl was sitting 
in a corner, in the midst of a miniature grove 
of roses and ferns, in order to shelter herself 
from the heat. She had a book on her lap, bu,t 
her eyas were elsewhere and so was her mind. 

We know the young lady very well. Is 
not she the laughing and prattling Mukti ? 
But she seemed a bit changed. The look 
in her eyes was no longer that of a child, 
it held a certain depth, her gay vivacity 
had given place to the serious demeanoui 
of a woman. 

“Mukti !” someone called from inside. 

“Here I am father,” cried Mukti in 
return, but before she could get up and 
go in, Shiveswar himself came out on tht 
balcony, and stood leaning against the iroi 
railings. 

The father too, was changed very mud 
in appearance. Shiveswar had always 
possessed a veiy fair complexion, but now hii 
skin looked like parchment. His tall figur< 
had a Slight stoop and his hair was turninf 
gray at the temples. The house, the garden 
file inmates, the servants, aU were there a 
before, still the whole place looked different 
All joy seemed to have gone out of it. 

Shiveswar had just got up from a loni 
spell of sickness. The doctor had not ye 
given him permission to stir out of hi 
rooms. His health had been declining fc 
the past few years. But he was not a ma 
to give in to sickness or fatigue, unles 
absolutely compelled. Whenever he fel 
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too weary to stir haiid or foot, he would 
goad himself into working harder, thinking 
nothing was the matter with him, except the 
inherent sloth of Asiatics. He was not too 
old to work, by any means and he angrily 
refused all advice, which suggested retirement. 

The trip to. Darjeeling the year before, 
liad improved his health a good deal. But 
on his return he strained himself too much, 
with the result that he became, very much 
worse soon after. 

His motl>er began to feel extremely 
anxious about him. But she had no influence 
over Shiv es war. She would talk and scold 
and reason, all to no purpose. Shiveswar 

would try to listen but after a while, he 
would walk out abruptly, without giving 
her any definite answer. The old lady 

would wipe her eyes and think “He never 
listens to anyone. Had his poor wife lived, 
she might have exercised some control over 
him.*’ She would recall with regret now, 
that long lost, long forgotten, daughter-in- 
law, who spoke so little, yet who alone 

could make her stubborn son see reason. 

It was difiicult to know, how 'much 
Shiveswar himself missed his wife, for 

during these long eighteen years, he had 
never talked about her to anyone. Once, only, 
when Mukti was but a tiny child, she had 
run in eagerly to her father, after seeing 
the beautiful mother of one of her classmates. 
“Was my mother too, as beautiful as Toonoo’s 
mother ?” she had Jisked. 

Shiveswar bad picked her up, in his -arms 
and replied “My little mother, your mother 
was more beautiful and wonderful, than any 
person I have ever seen.” 

Mukti had left tiie college hostel 
for good. She continued her studies as a 
day scholar. When she returned from 
Darjeeling, there were some talk of going 
to tiie hostel again. But her grandmother’s 
opposition became too vehement this time 
to be resisted, Mukti too, took the old lady’s 
side. She was fed up with that institution 
and perfectfuUy determined not to go there 
any more. She was even ready for hunger 
strike, if her father insisted. 

But Shiveswar gave in after a somewhat 
weak opposition. Both Mukti and her grand- 
mother were surprised. Mukti had made ready 
for a stubborn fight and she felt rather 
disappomted at being cheated out of it 

The fact was, Shiveswar was beginning 
to lose some of ys ;stu^ with the 

decline of health and years. In his youth, 
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he had been ready to saotiBoe everything 
and everybody for the sake of princmles* 
He had sent away the child Mikti 
to the boarding school, in direct oppo^tion 
to his mother’s will, because he thought it 
right. Mokshada had cried and so had Mukti. 
Even Shiveswar’s own eyes had not remained 
dry when he returned after leaving the 
child there. But the knowledge that he had 
acted according to his convictions^ had 
served to keep him up. 

But now he looked at things from a 
different angle. His health was declining and 
be was beginning to feel the need of some- 
one to lean upon. Mukti was the only object 
of his affections and he could not bear the 
thought of being parted from her. By the 
side of her youthful face, he would sometimes 
see another one in his mind’s eye. That 
face too, was equally young and unscarred 
by evil. But it was gradu^ly growing dim, 
as if a mist was enveloping it 

Shiveswar had another reason for keeping 
Mukti at home now. In his opinion, the 
girl was able now to judge between right and 
wrong and she had been receiving good 
education too. So the superstitious and 
idolatrous practices of his mother, would 
not hmi Mukti much now. But the 
chief reason was that he could not bear 
the thought of living alone again, in his 
big and silent house. He had few persons, 
whom he could call his own, and he wanted 
those few round him now. 

So it was settled, that Mukti was to stay 
at home. The decision pleased everyone 
concerned. 

Shiveswar understood very soon that he 
had done a wise thing by keeping his 
daughter at home. When Mukti had been aiyay, 
he used to return from the court to meet 
the bearded faces of his boy and bearer and 
receive their salaams. He had. to spend his 
evenings alone in the large gloomy house, 
and curse his own hard luck; But now-a- 
days, things had changed, very much for the 
better. There was Mukti to welcome him, 
with her smiling face. His evenings were 
not BO dull, as before. He sat in Mukti’s 
room, listening to her ceaseless talk and 
joining in it now and then. His mother too, 
would come in sometime, but she would not 
stay long, as she understood very little of 
their learned conversation. But Shiveswar 
never beat a retreat If Mukti talked about 
border of her newest sari or the cut 
. her friend’s blouse, he would find it no less 
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interesting than her criticism of Continental 
authors. Mukti had no Mends of her own 
age and sex, so she had to talk to her father 
on all sorts of subjects. Shiveswar too, had 
began to like it. 

Shiveswar’s illness nearly drove his mother 
frantic. Her son and his daughter had 

mtherto been the sole objects of her affec- 
tion. Shiveswar used to make her furious 
very frequently, by his heterodox ways, but 
proud of him, for all 
that Sho had gone away from him, in 
anger, time after time, to her orthodox 
relations, but she had returned to him 
again before long, for the sole reason that 
he alone filled her life, to the exclusion of 
else. Moreover slie had brought 
up Mukti from the day of her birth and she 
fought a ceaseless fight with her son, to keep 
the child within the folds of orthodoxy. 

Mukti had to take entire charge of her 
father during his illness. Her grandmother 
was old and distracted with anxiety, so she 
could not be trusted with anything of 
importance. Mukti too, felt anxious at 
times, but with the habitual optimism of 
youth, she would regain hope and cheer- 
fulness the next moment and go on with 
her work. Sh veswar could not bear her 
out of his sight and she too liked to be 
near him. Mokshada would be in and out 
of the sick-room all the day long. Her 
anxiety would not let her remain outside, 
but the sight of her son’s sufferings would 
soon drive her out again. 

There .was another constant visitor in 
the sick-room, that was Dhiren. He had 
undergone a marked change. He did not 
look at all like the boy, who used to blush 
if brought face to face with Mukti and who 
Avould leave fiowers for: her in some hidden 
corner and escape unobserved. He has 
become quite one of the family. Mokshada 
would seem overjoyed whenever he came 
in. Shiveswar had always been fond of 
youthful company and he had come to like 
Dhiren very much. Ever since he had 
fallen ill, Dhiren had been a regular visitor 
by his bedside, and he had even put up in 
the house for a week or so, when Shiveswar 
was parsing through a crisis. His fellow 
boarders at the hostel had been kidding 
him about this, ever since. They refused 
to believe that he had stayed merely from 
philanthropical inoM Dhiren bore their 
insinuations and open attacks very patiently. 
These things would pass off, he mused, but 


the memory of the grateful look, which Mukti 
had cast at him, when he agreed to stay, 
would remain treasured in his heart for ever. 

Readers would understand from this that 
Dhiren was still very far from being worldly 
wise. He valued a look from a pair of dark 
eyes above the Mendship and favour of the 
rich and influential Shiveswar. There are 
certain types of men who lose all their zest 
in pursuit when the quarry is within sight, 
but it was otherwise with Dhiren. Whenever 
he found any favourable signs, his ardour 
would increase a hundredfold. 

His relations with Mukti had become 
much easier now. Dln'ren was very glad 
about this, but he was hardly satisfied. He 
wanted far more than this. Mukti’s opinion 
about him had evidently improved much. 
She did not think him a boor or a fool now. 
But was that all sho thought about him ? 
Dhiren would have given anything to know, 
what that slip of a girl thought about him. 

Dhiren used to envy the girls very much. 
They seemed to be self-sufficient. But men 
were totally different. Some other person 
would suddenly become far more important 
to them than their own lives. The more his 
heart hungered for Mukti, the more 
lier apparent indifference pained him. Thus 
far and no further, seemed to be her message 
to him. She had granted him a certain 
amount of friendship, but would not grant 
anything more. He could not rest without 
seeing her every day, but this made him all 
the more miserable. 

It was hardto tell what Mukti really thougilt 
about him. But that she thought about him 
was certain. And it was more than probable 
that had her thoughts been known, j Dhiren 
would not have cursed his luck. Hut the 
poor boy was wholly in the dark. Sometimes 
he would hope and sometimes he wo^d 
despair utterly. Mukti was an enigma to him. 

He came daily to see Shiveswar, more 
often than not, he would come twice a day. 
His perplexities increased every day. Mukti 
was very anxious about her father, and 
she was being overstrained too. So Dhiren 
could not expect, that she would pay him 
much attention. But could she not spare 
him even a bit ? Would she have behaved 
like this to a man, she carbd for ? 

But she was changed, saw that clearly 
enough. He did not know, whether the change 
boded good or evil for him. He would think 
and dream, but he could arrive at no solution. 

[To he emUnued) 



Religioiis Poete of Modern fSermany 

BY HEINRICH MEYER-BENEEt 


T here is a strong current of religious life 
running through our time winch, without 
being the outcome of the War, was 
strengthened by it. It goes for the most 
part to the old religious communities, and 
the Roman Catholic Church, the mightiest, the 
most tenacious and the most adaptive of these 
organizations, has the greatest success, whereas 
within the Protestant Churches its influence 
is more dissolving. On the other hand now 
societies are rising and spreading, such as 
Monism, Theosophy, Christian Science ; and 
though some of these can hardly be named 
religions, properly speaking, they do the 
same service to their adherents. Also in the 
literature of our time the religious note is 
strong and dominant to an uncommon degree. 
Here I shall not speak of poets in whom old 
tradition is still alive. So I shall pass over the 
(fliristian poets proper, as for example, Gustav 
Schuler who, with all his delicacy of feeling 
and his skill in versification, in his religion 
us well in his poetry, still walks the trodden 
path. Or Jakob Kneip who in his Living 
Ood brings before our mind in unbroken 
childlike simplicity and genuineness the religious 
world of popular, in-rooted Catholicism, with 
its feasts and piligrimages, its visions and 
miracles. I am only thinking of such poets 
who are not continuators of old tradition, 
but beginners of new religion, who do not 
bear the burden of the past or exhaust their 
strength in fighting against the past, but in 
whom , there is, as Zarathustra says, “the 
spir^ ,of the child, a new beginning, a holy 
yej|r,7 ^ They are less numerous, but more 
impm^t in the history of mankind, and 
only among them do we find men of pre-emi- 
nent genius. 

That which seeks and finds expression 
in these poets is a new form of religious 
life. We may call it modem religion, but 
we cannot speak of thotor of one, modem 
religion. There is no tendency towards the 
formation of a congregation round a perso- 
nal centre. All is h?ee, flowing life with as 
many centres as there are original, creative 
minds. Still some epmmon features may be 
traced* some fundamental differences from 


the traditional Christian belief and filing 
though wo find them just as distinct 
and vigorous in many who stick to Christ- 
ianity. These modern men ate not merely 
seeking God, but they have found their God 
and have him as their personal possession 
in blissful security. Although their growth 
is not yet complete, though they are not 
without longing and desire, for the infinite 
cannot be comprehended and there are high 
and low tide in their religious life as every- 
where : still their state is different from that 
seeking and groping without direction which 
is so widespread in our time. That which 
is at the bottom of their religion and is 
common to them all may perhaps be expres- 
sed in the formula of Schleiermacher, the great 
renovator of German theology in the nineteenth 
century : ‘immediate vision and experience 
of the universe”, experience of the universe 
as a unity, experience of ourselves as parts 
of this all comprehending unity, expermnce 
of our connection with each and every being 
as part of this same unity. In this monism 
of feeling the term God becomes inessential. 
It is of little importance whether we shape 
the object of our feeling in the idea ol a 
personal God or we have it in a pantheistic 
or an atheistic form and there are cases wheic 
we cannot decide which form is prevalent, 
e.g, Goethe, the prototype of to 
modern feeling. That which matters is 
feeling of universal connectedness mtn 
mankind as well as with nature without 
intermediate link. Whereas the old creed 
fashions its god as a separate being and 
opposes him to nature and to man, the 
modern man knows no beyond, no tran- 
scendent god. (Here, “in the midst of our 
home and our work rolls the se^ and even 
here lies the other shore waitog to bo 
reached— yes, here is the everlasting preset, 
not distant, not anywhere else”.) For bun 
aU is a great unity in which opposites are 
fused. Even the opposition be^een nato 
and freedom, though not extinguished, 
its severity and predominant impoiw^^ 
The rigorous ethics of duty is qonvwjpd 
into the ideal of a more natural, instinoave 
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^ words and bear prwmptiious pride Why 
didst thou not give ine hands full of 
help* and eyes* double stars of consolation, 
and the voice of April raining music of kind- 
ness ?” Hence two ways lie open: Where 
compassion becomes predominant* tiie man will 
choose the way of charity and practical Christ- 
ianity, of social work ; where the artist is 
superior* he will have to overcome compas- 
sion and resolutely accept the world as it is. 
This has been the way of G. Hauptmann 
and of Franz Werfel, too, who is now one of 
our richest and most genuine poets. 

If the romanticist Rilke dwells by pre- 
fOTence in the darkness -of evening or night* 
Ernst liissAUEB feels at home in the full day. 
“I am so entirely full of the joy of nay: 
the soft silvery lustre of the moon is but 
for me the blissful warrant that the stmken 
sun* though in hidden space* still shines on. 
She is white with invisible day. She shines 
the certainty of a new morning.’' His 
religion is the religion of day, as it was 
Goethe’s. And like Goethe, so he too* in 
contrast with the Christian Werfel, is in 
some sense a heathen. His religion does not 
centre in altruistic pity ; his ideal is man 
resting in himself and performing his law* 
the will of God ; going through a develop- 
ment which is at the same time natural 
growth and conscious self-forming. Lissauer 
is an artist* and his religion, like tliat of 
Rabindranath Tagore, is the religion of an 
artist. The work of an artist is* properly 
speaking* not something which he makes* but 
which he receives and realizes; it is a gift from 
above or from within like the fruit of a tree. “I 
am a tree and am waiting for the burden to be 
bom out of me. Time floats through my 
branchery.” It is that work of man which 
is most like the work of God : it is creation 
in the full sense of the word. So Lissauer’s 
idea of God is fixed by this analogy. God 
is the creator whose life is indefatigable 
m-eating ; and creative men are his image* 
his sons, his co-operators in his work of crea- 
tion. But that which is really creative is 
the spirit. So God is spirit, and the Chris- 
Map symbol which is the centre of lissauer’s 
symbolism is the descent of the Holy Ghost. 
Nature as well ^ mankind is the manifesta- 
tion of the spirit* and history is a succession 
of continual outpourings : Etmal Whitsimtide. 

Already lissauer’s first volume The Meld 
(j)^ Acker, 1907) contains religious poems ; 
it ends with the “Frayer”, which is the tot 
eatpf^sicn of Ins ert. But the period of 


his expressedly religious poetry begpns with 
his “Mngstgesange” (Songs of Whitsuntide), 
which appeared in the quarterly Ib^* Juno 
1914* just before the War. Tlien, Lissauer 
was carried away by the shock of the War which 
he had long felt coming ; but he soon found 
his way back into his own world* the inner 
realm, and in the first winter of the War he 
wrote his first Psalms which were published 
in Die Tat, June 1916 and 1917* and after- 
wards incorporated in the book Eternal 
Whitsimtide (1919). They are on the whole 
testimony about God and express different 
aspects of his being. “The Psalm of Abun- 
dance.” “The Psalm of Slowness.” “Thou 
God whom I believe in* art not a God of 
haste; thou art a slow God and thy blessing 
is with the leisure. The rash and hasty are 
unholy before thee. Thou whom I confess, 
burning in the white light of thy intuition 
— ^let them run and lose themselves in their 
haste ; I look on them in astonished calmness. 
I have time, for I have eternity. — Thou hast 
not botched up the world as a jobber. 
Through thousand-year-days didst thou sit 
in meditation, looking before thee; then thou 
hast moved heavily and begun to build and 
hast joined and joined together, through thousand- 
year-days.— Long, long is all growing and full 
of slowness. Slowly grows the' root, that it 
may thrive to the summit ; slowly grow the 
mountains, layer upon layer ; slowly grow the 
peoples, generations upon generation ; slowly 
grows the custom* slowly grows the law, 
slowly grows the song and myth of the 
nations.” Lissauer is aware that we cannot 
get a cognition of God’s essence ; we are 
only touchd by him in our feeling. “Thou 
God whom I believe in* I cannot understand 
thy word; hut sometimes I feel it wafted 
through me. God, I cannot comprehend thy 
being* but sometimes I feel it burning me. 
Never do I behold thee, God whom I believe 
in ; but sometimes I feel as if I mirrored thee.” 
But man has to prepare himself for this 
visitation. And so the monition hangs con- 
stantly like a sword above his head : “Thou 
shalt build round thee a wide stillness in 
which thou dwellest that I may dwell in 
thee. Thou shalt make thyself habitable for 
my will— that is my will.” 

The Pfingstgesange which open the 
volume are still more programmatic. The 
outpouring of the Spirit did not happen once 
m history, it goes on continually ttoughout 
the centoies. The Pentecostal flames wander 
above countries and times*^ unseen by common 
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men, and descend on the elect— on Homer, 
on Francis of Assisi, on Luther, on Beethoven, 
filling them with the drunkenness of ecstasy, 
till they are bursting with creative forces. 
'That which is outlined in this poem “The 
Outpourings”, is fully carried out in the 
central and main part of the book Creators. 
This consists of short poems, where the figures 
of great historical personages are presented 
in vivid silhouette - a form of Lissauer’s inven- 
tion, quite different from the common ballad; 
a. hall with statues placed side by side with- 
out a definite plan. Here we may meet with 
poets and artists from Homer to Bruckner, 
and among them some men great in the 
history of religion. Some of these represen- 
tations are expanded to small cycles, as that 
of Luther, Goethe, Beethoven ; larger cycles 
which fill each a separate volume have grown 
up round the great musicians J. 8. Bach and 
Bnickner. But Lissauer is not an aristocrat 
like Nietzsclie ; in history he does not only see 
the great individuals, but his eye dwells 
with the same love on the people, not 
the multitude, as is the object of 
iSocialism, but the people as a mystical col- 
lective personality, which is creative in 
myth and song, in cust< m and law, and 
wliich sometimes becomes active in tlie great 
movements of history, as in the Peasants' 
Revolt (1525) or in the Prussian people ’.s 
AYar of Liberation against Napoleon. 8o the 
year “1<S13”, that of the greatest rising 
of the German nation in modern times, too, 
is represented in a lyrical cycle, the 
religious source of tlie movement being 
.strongly accentuated. It is a “Whitsuntide 
of the people“, and Yorck in “Tauroggen,”, 
who is the originator of the movement, retires 
before acting in solitary prayei- and places 
the decision in the hands of God, as he is 
striving not for his own fame, but for the 
rescue of his country : then on a sudden 
he fetds power rising from the soil, he feels 
himself grow at one with the country and 
he hears the command urging him forward. 

Eternal Whitsimtide is the most ex- 
pressedly religious work of Lissauer, but 
we find religious poems in his other volumes 
too, especially in the more ^cent collections 
of pure lyrics: The Interim^ Way (1920) 


and Flames and Winds (1923). And by t 
side of this poety there is a large stock 
religious prose, of prophetic oratory* not y 
published in a book. I think that the spi: 
which manifests itself in Lissatter^s wv 
will play a considerable part in the spirits 
revival of our people. It is the religion 
active, creative life and of love of ti 
community. 

The religious element in modern Germi 
literature is, of course, not confined to the* 
three poets. The development of modern li 
and feeling cannot be traced without mentionin 
Nietzsche who, without being a religious poe 
properly speaking, is full of religious fervou 
and who in his Zarathustra-Book has give 
us a masterpiece of prophetic orator 
Richard Dehmel belongs to this series i 
many of his later poems ; many German 
would here mention Stefan George wh 
certainly is one of the integrant poets ( 
modern Germany and in whose work tt 
religious note is more and more conspicuou 
The feeling for nature, not so prominen 
in the three poets here cliosen, ha 

its special poet in Ina Seidel WeUinnigkei 
1918), and I could add some less know 
women poets, as well as some very fin 
poems of Ricarda Hueb. Christian Morgen 
stern lias written some very 'quaint raystica 
poems. The mastering of sorrow by inwari 
strengtii of soul by living it through to th 
very bottom, by diving into these depths wher* 
joy and sorrow seem to be of one essence 
this is sung by Wilhelmine Funke in hei 
enthusiastic Hymns of Heath and of lAf 
(1921). Still this note is sounded stronger ii 
some of Lissaiier’s poems. A whole group of 
j)oets appeared before the public under the 
name of the “ Workmen of House Nyland,’ 
for the first time with the war-gift, Tin 
Bnrning People (1916). Numerous poets were 
procreated or raised to publicity by the wai', 
mostly quite youngmen, not a few from the 
labouring classos, and many of them were 
can-ied off before maturity. Still I believe 
that Lissauer and Werfel surpass all their 
contemporaries in religious substance as well 
as in artistic quality, and that on them, above 
all, the worth of our literature depends. 



By N. K, BHATTASALl M.A. 
Oiiratm's Dacca Mimum 


tjARAHAMISIBA, author of the famous 
K compendium Brihatsamhita, directs that 
images for worship are to be made of 
metaJ, wood, stone or clay. Stone images 
have been fopud in such surprising profusion 
in this stonwess country of Bengal, that one 
wonders how it was possible for this flourish- 
ing craft to go out like a lamp with the 
advent of the Muhammadans : It did go 
out, without question. Images of the period 
between 1100 and 1200 xl.D. can be counted 
by thousands, while it is difflcult to enume- 
rate more than a few that can be ascribed to 
1200-1300 A.D. 

The art perished, but the productions of 
art remained, thrown into the nearest tank or 
ddtch at the time of the Muslim invasion, and 
thus preserved to posterity. The laudable 
efforts of Br. Abaiiindra Nath Tagore have 
succeeded in reviving the indigenous method 
of painting. It is indeed regrettable that the 



Fig. 1 

numerous well-preserved samples of the lost 
art of sculpture in the Museums of Rajshahi, 
Bacca and Bangiya 8ahitya Parisat of 
Calcutta do not inspire artistically-minded 
Bengalis to attempt to make this noble art 
live again. 

If one wants to know bow Bengal 
sculptors carved in stone, one has only to go 
to the Museums named above. The collection 
at the Indian Museum is very deficient in 
Bengal sculpture, though the present Superin- 
tendent, Eai Bamaprasad Chanda Bahadur is 
making heroic attempts to remove this defect 
But how did ^ 


pre-Muhammadan days? To seek for an 
answer to this question, the inquirer will 
have to come to the neglected Museum of 
Dacca, which is the only institution of 
Bengal which has succeeded in collecting 



Fig. 2 
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Ki(?. 

ti number of vwy vjilual)l(i sai>f|iles of pre- 
Muhammadan wooden sculpture. 

” . Fi^?, 1 illustrates a marvellously well* 

L'xecutod piece of earvinj; in wood 




commonly called Numerous antiquities 

have been discovered from time to time 
from these iTiinsv the most remarkable being 
’ a monolithic pillar of granite, fwo feet square 
at the base and about eighteen feet long. 
A huge pillar like this is indeed a wonder in 
low-lying East Bengal. 

capital lias bc^m vejy m^ob 
i eaten into by loahi but the four-aimed figure 
] of gM yishnu in the centre in a 
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Fig* 0 


Fig. 4 depicts two carved' 
wooden pillarS ' each about 11 
feet in height. They were 
^ discovered! at the southern 
end of the great artificial lake 
the site of the 
ancient capital of Bengal 
under the MUnsigunj police 
station of the Dacca District. 

The car\dDgs of the remain- 
iiug three faces- of Pillar No. 
1 are illustrated on fig. 5. 

Fig. 6 illustrates tine 
carvings on the remaining 
three faces of pillar No. 2. 
Face I of this pillar, illustrated 
on figure 4, depicts a well- 
carved Krittimukha, a familiar 
device of the pre-Muhammadan 
days. Face II depicts a 
nautch-girl, in almost an 





Fig 7 


meditative pose can still be distinguished. 
The few patches where the original carving 
is still intact look like fine needle-work or 
ivory carving. The whole is a fine artistic 
piece of carving of pleasing proportions. 

Fig. 2 represents god Yishnu standing 
in the conventional pose. It was discovered 
from a village under the Muradnagar police 
station of the Tippera district and presented 
to the Dacca Museum by Mr. J. C. French, 
1. C. S. The piece is so weather-worn that it 
is not possible to form a correct estimate 
of its artistic merits. 

Fig. 8 represents the half-bird, half-man 
Garuda, the vehicle of the god Yishnu. 
The face beams with a happy intelligence 
that does one’s heart good to behold and 
speaks volumes for the skill of the artist 
who fashioned it. 


acrobatic pose. . Face III depicts two amazons- 
shooting at birds. Face lY is occupied by 
foliage. 

It should be noted that in decorative 
designs at the middle and at the top, the 
two pillars differ from each other. This 
would suggest that tliey were not a pair but 
the odd ones of perhaps two diff’erent pairs. 
The details of the lotus desi^is at the base 
are also different in the two pillars. 

The latest acquisition, a massive carved i 
lintel, measuring 10' 10" x8" x 9" is depicted 
on fig. 7. The door of the frame of which 
this was the top-piece was 8' x 7" wide. This 
lintel was recovered from the loam of a tank 
just below the ruins of a pre-Muhammadan 
temple at the village of Nateswar in Yikram-- 
pur (Dacca). The design is the old- 
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familiar one so often met with on stone The carving, though in low r^K^ is Very- 

door-frames of the period, of a pair of fine and is so well-preserved thttl 
cobras intertwined and raising tlieir hoods, scales of the cobras are even now disttact; 


India House 

By L. M. CHITALE, .y. r. i. b. a., a. ju. t. p. i. 


I T is of great interest to read the short 
debate in the House of Commons and 
the announcements made in the press 
regarding the India House that is going to 
be built in London in a few day’s time. 
It is a great ideal and perhaps will have 
a far reaching effect on the mutual under- 
standing of the two great communities of 
the Empire. Yet, there are a few fundamen- 
tal facts involved regarding the aesthetic 
considerations of the House with due regard 
to India’s artistic inheritance, and an appli- 
cation of Indian intellect and labour in 
every aspect concerned therewith. 

The question before us is that whetlier 
the India House should be purely an Indian 
product exhibiting and demonstrating the 
Indian artistic merit the world is speaking 
of, or whether it .should be a symbolism of 
western architocture. 

We know from historical facts that 
opportunities when seen, are given and 
not created. During tiie Groat War, Indian 
people starved, fought and died ; but what 
aftei’ all ? Did England ever build a memo- 
rial for them that will remind us in 
London of th ir self-sacritice for the 
Empire ? What is, after all, life, its 
aims and objects, if they cannot be respond- 
ed to by sympathetic words and effective 
actions that stimulatet feed and nouiish 
human brains. It seems to us tliat the 
oppoitunities of the Indian memorial in one 
form or other has been lost whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, but we cannot 
afford to see these facts corapletely ignored 
any more. If the Empire ideal redly stands 
for purity and justice, freedom and 
equality, this opportunity that has to cost 


India about £390, OOQ is the time to lake' 
the advantage of and subscribe for India’s- 
sake and Great Britain. 

It is a recognised fact that the western - 
art ideal is not a better substitute for the- 
Indian art ideal. Then is it not logical and 
impartial to have the ideal purely Indian, 
and encourage Indian architects (as inven- 
tors of the whole mechanism) who did 
wonders in the past and are still capable 
of doing things ? The glory of Indian 
^chitecture was due to hereditary art 
instincts, old teachings and practice, and; 
not the western ones in the least. Again 
the interpretation of Indian architecture 
by a Buropeon is impossible, as he has> 
refused, and still refuses to understand 
India from within. It is only iiossible, tlien,. 
if Indian architects aJ*o entrusted to do so. 

The collaboration of an Indian areliitect# 
with a British aichitect will perhaps be 
necessary as the building has to be built 
in London. If we are not mistaken, most of the 
Houses built for other Dominions, such as 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand, had 
their own areliitects working in collaboration;: 
with British architects. It is possible to do 
likenise in this matter. The main point is 
to protect every Indian interest in its ideal 
and detail. 

Considering the British Empire on tlie 
whole, India is the only country that has 
got and preserved its own individuality. 
India, perhaps the oldest nation and 
again the greatest unit of tiie Empire popu- 
lation, must represent India as India, no 
matter whether in Europe or in any other - 
part of the globe. If we have to lead to* 
impaitial and logical judgment and cntic- 
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sm in the face of races, we 

aoLUst give due respect IC the India House 
that will speak of . iJiose * wonderful art 
treasures of India so t^at to feel and think 
that India is with us, for us and for them, 
for the benefit of the societies of the 


Empire and world societies in genei al. 
We sinoerelv hope that due consideration 
wijl he given to the facts* and that they 
wiU not be treated as merely a passing 
notice as it has always been. 


Prot ilailiinath Sinha's Rejoinder 




The Editor 

The Modern I/evien\ 


Sir. 

I have given you much trouble in I'eq nesting 
you to publish my letters in cionneetion with my 
•wntroversy with Dr. S. Kadhakrishnan. But I 
assure you, this is my last letter. And I sliall tic 
very much obliged if you will kindly publish it in 
your esteemed journal. 

I am thankful again to Dj*. Radhakrishnan for 
his reply to my second letter published in the 
Febniary number of the Modern tlcmew. He seems 
to he very much upset by my letters. He has not 
been able to ignore them. He has broken his habi- 
tual silence and replied to both of them. I am 
-extremely sorry tliat 1 have been drugged into this 
unfortunate (jontrovei’sy liy an unusual contingency. 
Holxidy would ^ like to see an enormous 
portion of his unpublished liook appear 
Beforehand in the work of somebody else, who had 
arx^ess to his manuscript. In fact, the passages 
from my thesis, which have been inc*orporated 
by Dr, Radhakrishnan in his work, arc too 
many to be pointed out. I have given only a 
few passfiges in my two letters as samples 
of his ringKiknowlcdged borrowings from iny thesis. 
In my first letter [ have quoted those passages 
fmm Dr, Radhakri.shnan’s work borrowed from 
my thesis, which are printed in small tyyie. In 
my second letter I have quoted many passages 
from his look, which aio printed in bold type. 
Ho journal would agree to publish all the 

S ges. But Dr. Radhakrishnan .says “Mr. 

I. seems to have' felt that liis attempt so far 
as textual renderings were concerned, was not 
♦^uite snccessful and so is mxious to make oirt 
in the second letter* that he is giving his Wn 
interpretations’ in several passages.'’ (Modern 
Ileri 0 W^ March, 19 -O, p. 321). I need not remind 
the reader that in rny first letter 1 requested the 
Editor of the Modern to allow me. on a 

future occasion, to give further proofs of Iri.'s 
unacknowledged bonowlngs” {M> Jany.. 1929. 

f . lOtl). I written rny second letter before 
read Dr. Radhakrishnan ’s loply to my first letter. 
My second letter and his first loply were published 
fogether in the nun^lrer of the Modern 

R^w. I had to follow certain order in writing 
these letters, My first letter eontaiTied many 
, — .A^^Arxtta anA Romo interpretations. My 


second letter (*.ontaiiuxl some textiial i*end(jriiigs and 
several interpretations. Dr. liadliakrishnan has no 
reason to think that 1 wrote my second letter 
because J felt that I could not succeed in making 
out my case in my fii’st letter. 

There is such, a striking similarity in. the 
pamllel passages given, in rny letter's tliat it is 
mipos.sible for* one to think that they arc mdeperi- 
dent of each other. Dr. Radhakrishnan is fully 
conscious of it. So, in his first reply he threw out 
a hint that he had delivered lectures on main 
topics discussed in his Indian PJdlosophy, Vol. IL 
which were incorporated by mo in my thesis. He 
siiecniilly mentioned his lectures on the .Samkhya 
theoiy of Sclf-consciousness and the Mimarasaka 
theory of Knowledge, because they were di.scusso(l 
by me in that part of my thesis, which had been 
pulilished in the Meenii Oolkm Magazine, long 
before the publication of his work. 1 have already 
given a fitting reply to this insinuation. (M. IL 
Slartdi, 1929, pp. 372-B76i. I liavo shown how his 
‘originar lectures on the Miniam.saka theory of tlie 
Self incorpoiated in his book were reproduced almost 
verbatim not Only from the publislied portion of my 
thesis, but also froin the works of such omineiit 
s(*holar*s as Dr. 0. Thibaut and Dr. Ganganatli 
.Ilia without aeknowledgment. (Ilnd,. pp. 373-376). 

I Jr. Radhakrishnan knows full w-ell now far bis 
plea of University lectures wdll stand. So, he 
not pj*essed this point further in his secend reply. 
He is wisely silent on it in spite of the Editor’s note 
on this point in the February number of the 
Modern Peidew. 

The published jiassages from rny thesis given 
in iny letters arc extremely discomforting to Dr. 
Radliaki'islman. They are the most convincing 
pixKifs of his unacknowledged tiorrowings ficm iny 
thesis. So he has tried in all possible ways to 
explain away the close similaiity between his 
version and mine with regard to the published 
passages. He does not attach any importaiuie to 
the unpublished riassages from m^' thesis. But J 
have already said that an examinee is not expected 
to take eveiy precaution so that his thesis may. not 
lie tampered with by an unscrupulous examiner, 
if any. It was by mere chance, that some portions 
of my thesis nad tieen published before the 
publication of Dr, Radhakri'hnan’s . work. And 
when so many passages from the published p^on 
of my thesis have fen shown to lie reptoduced 
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Now, 
version. 

1-3. 
lation of 


almost miiMiim fwia lAy thiefpe is no special 
rewn why he shotM not borrow from the m- 
imblished portion of my thesiB as well. 

After the publ^tion of i^y first letter a 
Professor of the Calcutta University requested me. 
on belialf of Dr. Radhakrishnan, to place the 
published portions of my thesis in the hands of the 
great doctor, m that he might have ‘ a fair oppor- 
tun% to offei* a reply,” if he desired to do so. I 
oould not oblige Dr. Radhakrishnan, for I had not 
finished saying wjiat 1 had to say on the published 
portion of my thesis. Besides, 1 could not under- 
stand the logic of it. Why should Dr. Radha- 
krishnan require ohiy the j>uhlished portions of 
my thesis to formulate his reply ? Obviously 
liecauso they cannot be lightly disposed of. More- 
over, why should he require my thesis at all to 
offer his reply ? He is the best person to know 
whether he used my thesis in writing his book or 
not. Anyone can clearly see through his anxiety 
to get hold of all the published portions of my 
thesjs. 

let me consider the passages in my 

“None of . the aentencjes is a trans- 
. any Sanskrit passage. The whole extract 
IS my own interpretation of Prabhakara’s doctrine 
as elaborated in Prakaranapa^iM on p. 56 (ch. 
S. S.i” (M. R. Febi’iiary, 1929, p. 214). Dr. J^dba- 
krislinan has not ^iven any explanation of his 
verhatim I'eproduotion of this passfige from my 
thesis in his l>ook. He invites the reader to judge 
for himself whether it is my intei*pJ^tation or 
mere translation of a ceiiain text. He quotes the 
text fi’om Fralnranapa^dkH referrcd to by me. 

Sarvairova ijnanahetubhir atinani sak^tkaravatl 
dhir upajanyate • sarvatra pramoyasyaparokaatvaniy- 
amabhavat, STnrtisvanumanantaresii ca na prameyam 
aparok^m, -sarvas ca pratitayah svayam pratyaksah 
prakasarite. 

He does not give its English translation. Tt may 
1)0 rendered into English as follows : 

‘Direct knowledge is produced in the self by 
Jill tlie causes of cognitions.. . . Because the object of 
knowledge is not directly apprehended eveiTwhei*e.*»* 
All experiences are manifested as periieived by 
themsolvcs,” 

Dr. Danganath JJia intorpi'ets the .same text in 
I lio^ following manner : 

“In all cognitions,— be they either /Xrer/ Apprehen- 
sion or RrMiemi>rance-t\ie ‘apprehender’ always 
appears as a constituent factor; so long as the 
apprehending soul does not become manifest, tliere 
is no apprehension at all ; becjause all cognitions 
are in the form 7 knoiv\ It must be aamitti^^ 
therefore, that whenever anytiiing is cognised, it is 
cognised along witii the oogniser himself ; and the 
cognition of the Soul is always of the nature of 
direct Apprehension ; even when the cognition of 
the object is inferential or ^mrhal, that of the 
cognising Soul is in every act of cognition, purely 
perceptional or direct - The thW factor— tliat of 
‘OTi'ehension’ itself— is always self-cognised, by 
direct apprehension: even the inferential cogniUon 
is cognised by itself diredlgP (The Mhhllkara 
School of PUrva MmUmsK, p. 40). 

Dr. S. N. Das Dupta interprets the same text in 
th^ fcUowing manner: 

“AU Imowledge whether peroeptual, inferential 
or other find must nec^sarily reveal the 


self or the knqwer direcjtly. Thus as in all know- 
iMge the self is directly and immediately peiwived, 
all knowledge may be regarded as perception fipin 
the point of view of self. The division of the 
pramapas pratyaksa (percieption), anum5na 
(inference),^ etc. IS from, the point of view of flie 
obj^ts of knowledge with reference to the varying 
mod^ m whidi they are brought within the 
mmew of knowledge.” (History of hidmn^ 
PhUosophy^^ol I., pp. 882-383). 

I have mterpmted the text in the following 
wa^.: 

. *® 5 t though there is always a direct and 

immediate knowledge of the self in every act of 
cognition, there is not always a direct and immedi- 
ate knowledge of the not-self or an external objecd. . 
An obj^t IS not diiectly presimtod to consciousness 
in recollection and inference. Though in indirect 
knowledge its object is not directly presented to 
consciousness, yet the indirect knowledge itself is 
directly presented to consciousness.” (Meerut 
College Magaxdm, January, 1924, p. 92). 

Dr. Radliakrishnan lias reproduced it as follows : 

“While there is always a direct and immediate 
knowledge of self in every act of cognition, there 
is not always a direct and immediate knowledge 
of the not-self or the objecd. In recollection and ’ 
inference the object is not directly presented to 
oonsciousnass. Though in indirecd knowledge the^ 
object i.s not directly presented to consciousness, 
yet the indirect knowledge itself is directly 
j^esented to (ioiisciousness.” (Indian Philosophi/, 
Vol. II.. 1927, p. 395). 

ThiLS there is a substantial difference in the 
versions of Dr. Jha, Dr. Das Diipta and myself, 
though they are interpretations of the same text But 
Dr. Radhakrishnan ’s version is a verhatm reproduction 
of mine. Be.sides, lie lias omitted certain sentencies 
quoted by him from Pralcm'ampamikU. So, how 
could he single out different .sentences from the 
text and bring out their signiticance exactly in 
the same language as mine ? 

4—7. “None of these senten(.? 0 B is a translation 
of any Sanskrit passage. The whole extract is 


Kuuiarila’s doctrine” 
1929, p. 214). 1 did 
was interpreted by 
Radhakrishnan cites 


my own inierpretation of 
{Modern Review, February, 
not refer to the text whiidi 
mo in these jiassages. Dr. 

the text from iSastradipikM. 

Ye til kartrtayaiva Stmasiddliir ua karnuityayo- 
tyahuh, tesam atmaiii smarapapratyabhijnSne 
nopapadyoyatam. tatrapi hi purvakalasanibandhit- 
venatmauah pmtibhaso'ngikaraplyah na ca samprato 
smarane purvakalasamlmndhinah kartrtvam sambha- 
vatiti kathani kaUrhiya siddliyet. Tasmwl aham- 
pratvayakarmataiyaiva atmana^i siddliih. Sustrch 
dtpik^, p. 352, Cnowkliamba Sanskrit Series. 

Here again lie has not given the translation. 
It may be rendered into English as follows : 

“Those w’ho hold that the self is established as 
the agent and not as tlie obieet. cannot account 
for the reoolleotioh and recognition of the self, for 
there too the apprehension of the , self as rdated 
to the past time must be admitted : ^ in thn 
present reoaiieotioQ tlie ag^cy of what is related 
to the past time is not possible : how, then, can 
toe self be established as the agent ? Hence, m 
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>aeif must be established as an object of self- 
•tjonseionsness.” 

My version is not at all a tmnslation of the 
^aljove text. It is my interpretation of it. There is 
no tet of which the following passage is a 
transla ion. “It is the self apprehended as the 
fibjeet oi previous perception that is rerprmented 
to eonsciousness as the ohje^ of present recollection 
and recognition. If, in the reception of the self, 
the self is not known as the object of recognition, 
tlien the act of recognition would lie without an 
objective basis : it would be objectless. But there 
can be no consciousness without an object.” Nor 
does Yuktienehaprapurmi to which also Dr. 
Radliakrishnan refers bring out the significance 
of it as I have done. Etatkalasambandhini smarane 
purvakalasambandhinah kartrtvam na sambhavati 
-atah karmatayaiva siddhih {YuktisnelmprapTirarpi, 
ch,‘S. S., p. 352). The translation of this passage 
is contain^ in that of tlie original text given above. 
Thus passages 4-7 are my own interpretation of 

the Sanskrit text in iSMraSpika, and they have 
been reproduced, verbatim by Dr. Radhakrishnan 
along with their punctuation. But still lie wants 
to prove that they are his own “textual renderings.” 
For the convenience of the reader again lx)th 
the versions are given below^ : 

“Both in recollection and in recognition it is the 
ol^ect of recollection and recognition tliat appears 
in consciousness, and not their subject- -It is the 
self apprehended as an object of previous perception 
that is re-presented to consciousness as the object 
of present recollection and recognition. If, in the 
recognition of the self, the self is not known as 
the object of recognition, then the act of recognition 
would 1)6 without an objective basis ; it would be 
objectiess. But there can be no consciousness 
without an objecit. Henco the Bhatta concludes 
-that the self must lie regarded as an object of self- 
consmousness'^ (My version, Memit College 
Magaxim, January, 1924, p. 90). 

“In the phenomena of recognition and recollec- 
tion the object appeal's in consciousness and not 
the subjecit. It is the self apprehended as the 
objecit of perception that is represented in cons- 
ciousness as the object of present recollection and 
recognition. If, in the recognition of the self, the 
self were not an object, then the act would be 
objectless, but there can be no consciousness with- 
out an object. So the self must be regarded as the 
object of self-oonsoiousness” (Dr. Radliakrishnan ’s 
wersion, Indian Philosopkip Vol. TL 1927, p. 411), 

8—9. “None of tliese sentences is a translation of 
any Sanskrit passage. The wliole extract is mg 
ex'position of a passage in Nynyamanjark p. 430.” 
{M> R, Febniary, 1929, p. 214 ). Dr. Radliakrishnan 
complains, “Mr. Sinha here again brings together 
two sentences from two different pages of his 
version and gets two of my consecutive sentence 
and argues that he is stating in them his ‘owm* 
exposition.” ( Modern Rfiftyiew, March, 1929, p. 322). 
Dr. Radhakrishnan ’s argument is verj’’ curious. If he 
has taien a few scattercii sentences from my thesis 
and connected them togetlier in his book, does it 
prove diat the cionsecutive sentenexjs in his book 
, are his bwm ? Does originality exmsist in gathering 
a number of sentences from diffeimt sources and 
fusing them together into an ‘intelligible narrative’ ? 
have ali’eedy sliown how fi-om different pages of 
r. (langanath Jlia’s The Pf'MMara School of 


Purva MimlfmeU he has borrowed many sentences 
almost verbatim, and, connected them together in 
his owm version. He has done the veiv same thing 
from many other standard works on Indian phiio^ 
soplw. 

However, in this pai-ticular case, passages 8—9 
in my version also are continuous. Passage No. 8 
is a part of a sentence which runs as follow^s ; “If 
sulvstantiality constitutes the object of consciousness., 
then the self can never be the subject orknower : 
for the self is as much a substance as a jar, and if 
the jai*, as a substance, is simply the object of 
consciousness, but never its subject, then, on the 
same ground, the self, as a substance, is simply 
the object of consciousness, but it can never l)e the 
subject or know^er,” (Meerut College Magazine. 
.lanuary, 1924, pp. 83—84 }. Passage No.' 9 is 
just after this sentence in my version. So, here I do 
not bring together disconnected sentences from 
different pages. Dr. Radhakrishnan quotes the text 
from Nyaymnanjart to w^hich I have refernKl. 
DravyMi-svarnpe grahye na jnatai'i giahakata 
sadhita syat. Atmavartino’pi dravyadiiupasya ghata* 
ditutyatvat. Rendered into Eoghsh it stands thus. : 
“The naturo of substances ( only ) being the appre- 
hended object, the knower-hood in the self (^inot 
be established, for the substantiality existing in the 
seif also is like that of a jar and the like.” Thus 
passage No. 8 in my version bi'ings out the signi- 
tlcancie of this text. It is not a “textual rendering.” 
And Dr. Radliakrishnan has roproduced it verbatm 
in his book. 

9. This iiassage also is iny exposition of the 
next two sentences in NyUyamanjan. The text 
runs as follows : Yadapi nipiiparamanyairiicyate 
bhavatu jnatrtaiva graliakastatMpi visayopadlii- 
krtastyeva bhedah ghatavacchinna hi jnatrta gmli>'a, 
siiddhaiva tu jnatrta grahiketi. Anyatra tu suddlia- 
ivsayagrahanameva bhavati ghato’yamiti tadetaditi 
saralamatiprataranamatram. ( Nydyamanjan, p. 
430 ). It iny be rendered into English as follow’S : 
“The so-called expert says, ‘Let the know^er-hood 
or consciousness itself be the appreliendor ; still 
there is a difference due to the condition of objects : 
the consciousness determined by a jar is tlie apiirc- 
hended, and the consciousness in itself is the appre- 
hender. But elsew^here theie is simply the apiire- 
liension of an object such as this is ajar ? Even 
this doctrine is nothing but a deception of the 
credulous.” Thus it is clear that passage No. 9 in 
my vei’sion is iny own exposition of tlie above text. 
And it has been incoi'porated by Dr. Radhakrishnan 
in his work. 

Dr. Radhakiishnan says, “I ne.cd not laliour the 
point about 9 as Mr. Sinha himself gives part of 
the Sanskrit text used” (Modern Review, March, 
1929, p. 322 ), This is a very curious argument. 
Mallinatha’s Sanjivam contains texts from Kalidasa. 
But does it prove that Mallinatha’s commentary is 
not his owm interpretation ? Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore is a critical 
work on Tagore, He gives his own exposition and 
interpretation by , quoting passages from Tagore’s 
works. But does it prove that Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
work is not his owm ? There are so many critical 
works on Shakespeare. All of them interpret the 
writings of Shakespeare in their own way quoting 
texts from the original works. Does it prove that 
they are not the writioga of different critics'? 
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TheUi again, if one oommeatator borrows the inter- 
preflation of another commentator along with a 
text from the orginal work, does it prove that he 
makes it his own ? “No argument is possible. 

With regard to passages 8—9 Dr. Badl^rishnan 
says, “Thus it is clear that the views of the texts* 
are claimed by Mr. Sinha to bo his ‘own.’ (Mod^n 
Bevinw, March, p. 322 ). This,, ^ agam, is another 
curious argument of Dr. Kadhaknshnan. lhave 
claimed the exposition of these texts from 
ma^aH as my own. 1 have clearly said tliat mo 
whole extract is my expositinn of a pass^e jn 
Nyliyamc^ariy v, 430.” ( Modern Retriew, February, 
ifeo, p. 214 ). 1 have never claimed the ‘ views 
expressed in the texts as my “owrf.” In fact, the 
“views” are^not even claimed by Jayanm Bhatta 
as his own, who has explained and criticized mem 
in NyUyamanjari. Perhaps, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
gives us here a bit of his humour. He gave us the 
same humour in his first reply with regard to his 
“own” exposition of the “views” of Yyasa, Vacaspati, 

and VijUanabhiksu borrowed verbatim from my 
thesis. He said, “But it is really going a bit too far 
to suggest that I tried to “pass them off as my 
own, when, as a matter of fact, these views are 
explicitly attributed to Vyasa, Vacaspati and 
VijSanabhiksu”. {M. R, February, 1929, p. 200). 
This sort of argument, if it is an argument at all, 
is not worth any consideration. So, I passed it 
over. But when the great Doctor repeats the same 
argument in his second reply I am oompelM to 
take note of it. I need not tell Dr. Radhaknshmm 
that he wanted to /‘pass off” his “interpretative 
exposition,” of the views of Vyasa. Vacaspati, and 
Vijnanabliiksu, as his own, though he borrowed it that 
verhatim from part of my thesis, which was publi- 
shed. Here also I do not want to claim tlie ‘views 
expressed in the texts from NyUyamanjari as my 
“own”, but my “interpretative exposition” of 
these views. However, I am thankful to Dr. 
Radhakrishnan for his amusing argument. 

10-53. Dr. Radhakrishnan says, “Almost all the 
unpublished passages relate to texts and any one 
who reads my versions which are not dose 
translations hut brief summaries will find enough 
indications in them to show that they are based 
on the texts and not on any second-hand sketches 
of theih.” (Italics mine. Modern Remewy March, 
1929, p. 321). 

Thus his versions are “not close translations 
but brief summaries/' while mine are, according 
to him, close translatimis of Sanskrit texts. I 
have already said, “faithful translations of the 
same passage by different persons are very likely, 
if not bound, to differ in form.” {M, R, March, 
1929. p. 371). Even between two faithful transla- 
tions of the same texts some agreement is possible, 
But there can never be any similarity between 
close translations and brief summaries of the 
same texts. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has already said, “In all 
those passages which are not put in quotation 
marks, I do not try to give the exact translations 
but only the significance of ■ the texts referring 
the interested reader to the sources.” (Italics, 
mine>, {Modem Review^ iFebruary, 1929, p. 209). 
And 1 have already pointed out that “mere can 
never be a dose similftrity in form between the 
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translation and the interorstaticin of iho swne 
text.” (Ibid, p. 372). ■ ; . 

Moreover, I liave already shown in my two 
letters that my versions are not close 
of Sanskrit texts but their intermeMim^ wmch 
bring out their signiftcance. Dr. iRadhatedsnan a 
versions also, according to his own statement, 
bring out the signifiemee of texts. But how can 
there be a close similarity between two mdgj^- 
dent interpretations of the s^me texts ? Thus 
Dr. Radhakrishnan has failed to explain to 
striking similarity between his version and mine 
in spite of his best endeavours. _ 

10-24. With regard to these passages Dr. 
Radhakrishnan says, “Mr.. Sinha’s Mod&m Remw 
version does not refer to mstradipikU from which 
they are taken, while mine gives the source of 
§d,8tradipik^ and the pages 1^-159 thereof. 
Besides, mv . account gives the original of passage 
17. AnyathS jnato mava ghata ili iSanainoyasam- 
bandho jnatrjneyasambandho va na vyavaha^im 
sakyate.’ Even Mr. Sinha will allow, I hope, 
that I could not have mentioned tliis tex^ 
if I had depended on his account, which d(^s not 
contain it” {Modern Remew, March, 1929, p. 321). 

In my Modem Review version two texts have 
been quoted from sdstradipikH ; two , more tote 
have been quoted by me in my thesis^ on which 
passages 15 and 22 are b^ed. My thesis contains 
also the reference to mstradipikU and its p^^ 
for different texte. Even if my thesis containel 
no reference to Sd>stradipikd, at all, it wpiua not 
at all be difficult for Dr. ^Radhakrishnan 
to find out the texts given m my tliesis m 
vmika, mtradtpika and such other works dealing 
with the Bhatta Mimamsalm doctnne of the mfmro- 
bility of cognitions. But, in fact my 4?®? 

contain the reference to S^tradimfcQ. ^ l admit timi 
my thesis does not contain fue primual tot on 
wliich passage No. 17 is bas^. 1>. R^hakn^ian 
has quoted this text. But is it difficult to^ fmd out 
a text corrasponding to its English veraion, esp<^ 
cially when, other texte connect^ with it are found 
in the same account ? To incorporate mm^ther s 
version into one’s book and to add soinething ot 
one’s composition to it,, or some original tot 
corresponding to a particular p^sage, may be a 
very good trick to escape detection of plagiarism. 
Dr. Radhakrislinan seems, to have ^opted this 
means in many places of his works, where he has 
borrowed his versions from other books. me 
give only one example here by quoting diflerent 
versions of the same tot as follows : 

(a) “When a certain fixed or permanent relation 

has been known to subsist between two things, if 
we perceive any one of tliese things, we have an 
idea of the other thing ; and this latter cognition 
is called inferenticil* (Sliabara Bh^ya, p. j 0) 
(Dr, Ganganath Jha : The Prdhlm&ira School 
of P&rva p. 42), 

(b) “According to Sahara, when a certain fixed 

relation has been known to subsist between .two 
things, so that if we peredveany one of these tiungs 
we have an idea of the oma* tiling, this latter 
cognition is called inferential. , , / . , 

JSStasamtodbaeyaikad^^adartoad eMesantare 
‘sannikriste’ ’rtiie buddhib. See also Prakaram^ 
paH^, p. 64,” (Dr. Radhakrishnan?: Indsan 
PMhsop^, * Vol Hi p, 386). 

Heiro Hr. Radhakrishnan reproduces, vewfitw 
the version of Dr. Jha, but claims it as his owii' 
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by Kdaiag the text which has not^ been 
Dr, Jha, Similarly, with regard to psmmm (1^ 
ke <daiMS version m his own by 
taaa tOxt is not in my version. The .inser- 
tion of this additional W 1^’ Eadhaknshnan 
only shows that he consulted the or^nal work 
referred to by me in my account, hunted out a par- 
ticular passage, and inserted it m his version, it 
proves nothing beyond it. It . by no means Pi^v^ 
that he could not have mentioned this text, if ne 
had depended on my account which does not 
contain it. Nobody could expect such an argument 
from Dr. Radhairishnan. Moreover, he has not 
be^ able to give even the correct reference, 
the arguments involved in passages (10-24) are to 

be found in the Chowkhamba edition of ^Mror 
c^pikU used by him on pages 157-159, and .not on 
pages 158-159. So, even his reference is not 

Besides, all the passages (10-24) are not tran- 
slations of Sanskrit texts. For instance, tpre is 
no text corresponding to passage No. 10. There is 
the text in S^stradtpilcU which runs as follows. 
JnSnakriya hi sakarmika karmabliute’ ‘rthe phalam 
janayati pakadivat, tacca phalainaindriyikas jnan- 
ajanyamaparoksyam, lingadijanyam iu p^oksyam.” 
(oh. S. Sm p. 237). It may be rendered into English 
thus. “The act of cognition having for its objective 
an object produces an effect in tJie object like the 
act of cooking ; and that effect product by sensu- 
ous knowledge is directness (of apprehension), 
while the effect produced by inferential knowledge 
and the like is indirectness.” Thus passage No. 
10, in my version is not at all a translation of 
the above text, and it has been reproduced verbatim 
by Dr. Radhakrishnan along with the Sanskrit 
words within brackets. Passa^ No. 14 is simply a 
repetition of passage No. 12. There is no separate 
text mSdstradtpikU on which it is based. There is 

a text much later in STistraMpilm which has been 
translated by me in passage No. 22. Passages 12, 
14, and 22 mean the same thing. 

But still because I have repeated the same 
argument thrice in my thesis, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
also has done the same. 

.Passages (12-13) are based upon the text “jnana- 
kriyadvarako yah kartrbhutasyatmanali karmabhuta- 
sya oarthasya parasparaip sambandho vyaptrvyapyat- 
valak^pah sa manasapratyaksavagato vijnanam 
kalpayati, na hyagantukakaranamantarepatmano 
‘rthamprati vyaptrtvamutpattumarhati.”(/^A'^rafl!SptkS, 
(A. S. S., p. 158)). It may be rendered into Eng- 
lish as follow^s. “The relation of the pervader 
{vydptf) and the pervaded of ipyUpta), which sub- 
sists between the self which is the agent of 
knowledge, and the object which is the objective 
of knowledge, through the, instrumentality of the 
act of cognition, is apprehended by internal per- 
ception, and proves the existence, of the cognitive 
act; witltnit an accessory cause the self’s relation 
to the object, in the form of that of the pervader to 
the pervaded, cannot be product.” 1 have not 
explained the nature of the relation betw^een the 
self and the object 

cfkg). I have brought out the significance of the 


in riMsaffes 12-13. And Dr. Radhakrish- 
bZght out the agmfloanoe of the 

in 

*^®“EveT“ftcrof ’■ Perception . mwl ^ » ce^tak 
relaSip between the 

-y7 frirmPT* being the agent, and we latter .the 

^Jekof^Xt act; this ^^ent.and-^wt relation- 
ship is not possible without Mine on tk> 

part of the agent ; hence the presence of . this 
ffitio^Mp loads to the inference of iW mvanable 
concomitant, i.’i*., tho Mtion of 
it is this flctore tliat m *0 .ff® tn 

knn\im “is 'eogfiition ; and it has .been shown to 
be infmrahk from the relationship the 

cognisW self and the cognised objert. (m 

'pw«Iitioii involves a ve^^on 

(sambandha ) . between .the self and the object , 
this relation implies action on . the part or the . sell 
as agent, and this action constitutes the cognition, 
which is inferred from. 

the self and the object {The Karma-’Mtmamsfi, 

Dr! 8. N. Das Gupta interprets tiie above text 

as follows : . . , i 

“EveiT perception involves a relationship 
between "the perceiver and the perceived, viiorein 
the perceiver behaves as the agent whose acfavit^ 
in grasping the object is known as cognition. 


{jlutory of Indian Philoscphy, p. 384). 

I have inter]:)reted the above text as follows 
“A cognition is inferred from the relatiori 
between the subject or knower. and the object 
known, which is apprehended by internal percep- 
tion. If there is not an adventitious condition 
intervening between the self and the objech how 
is it possible foi‘ the self to be related to the 
object? Therefore, from the .specific relation 
between the subject and tho. object involved in 
knowledge we can infer the existences of cognition. 

( Vide the Modem Remew, February. 1929, p. 
214.) 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has interpreted the above 
text as follows : . . . 

“The cognition is inferred from the relation 
between the knower and the known, which is 
apprehended by internal perception. Were it not 
for this other factor intervening between the knower 
and the known, the self cxiuld not become related 
to the object. From the specific relation involved 
in knowledge between the subject and the object 
the existence of c/gnition is inferred.” (Indian 
Philosophy, .Yol. n., p. 400). . . ru 

Thus it 18 clear that the versions of Dr. Jha, 
Dr. Keith, Dr. Das Gupta as well as ray version are 
substantially different from one another. But Dr. 
Radh^ikrishnan’s version is prac.ticany a v^Mtm 
repi-oduction of mine. Thus he is not so faithful 
to the text, as to my versiou of it 

10-53. Dr. Radhakrishnan says, “Pass^es 10-53 
are unpublished and I do not propose to deal with 
them in any detail” (Modern Review, March, 1929, 
p. 322). Jn his first reply he did consider the 
passaves from the unpublished portion of my 
thesis also. And in his second reply also he has 
considered passages 10-24, and tned to prove that 
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his vmion is based tiDoii the texts, and not upon 
ray “seooad-'hand sketches.” But, as regra^s 
passages (26-44 and 47-63) he does not say any thing 
at all. Moreoveir, he insinuates that the sheer 
quantity of it, whatever be its quality, is intended 
to create an atraosphere favourable to the sugges- 
tions made.” p. 321». Whatever may be 

the quality of mv version in these passages, they 
have been reproduced all the same by Dr. Radha- 
krishnan almost verbatim. Passages :^5-28 contain 
my own intei'pretatiom of the doctrines of 
PrTlpyak^ritva and AprnpyaJcaritva of the visual 
organ. No writer on Indian Philosophy has given 
that interpretation up till now, whether it is right 
or wrong. ..And these passages from my thesis, 
which are not at all translations of any Sanskrit 
texts, have been reproduced verbatim by Dr. 
Radhakrishnan. Passages 29-37 are based on 
some texts in Kiraridvati but they are not their 
literal translations. Passages 38-44 contain my 
interpretation of the Mimamsaka theory of the 
auditory perception of space as implied in certain 

texts in Stistradipikn. This interpretation has not 
been given by an Avriter on Indian Philosophy up 
till now ; so, it has conveniently been incorporated 
by Dn Radhakrishnan in his book. Passages 
47-53 in my version closely follow certain texts 

in S^stradipikU. and they have ^ been reproducx)d 
verbatim by Dr. Radhakrishnan with the exception 
of , passage 49. He has summarized it, and in 
doing so he has committed an egregious mistake. 
{Modern^ Review, Febniary, 1929, p. 218). Dr. 
Radhakrishnan is silent on these passages because 
they are rather too tough to dispose of. DIany of 
•them contain my interpretations of certain doctrines 
of Indian Philosophy, which have not been given 
by any other writer. So, whenever convenient. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan has considered unpublished 
passages, and whenever inconvenient, he has 
quietly passed them over. 

45-46. Passages 45-46 are my own interpreta- 
tion of the nature of indeterminate and determinate 
perception. No other writer on Indian philosophy 
except Dr. Radhakrishnan has given such an 
interpretation. And he has given a verbatim 
reproduction of my version. Still he wants 
to^ offer an explanation. His resourcefulness never 
fails him. He says, “It is a matter of no little 
surprise to me that a serious charge should be 
based on the use of such words as ‘unrelationaP, 
.undifferentiated,’ ‘relational,’ ‘differentiated’ etc. 
in explaininer the distinction between indeterminate 
and determinate perception, words which are 
employed by almost all writers on the subject” 
(if. R March, 1929, p. 320). Let me quote a few 
PMsages from the works of distinguished scholars 
of Indian Philosophy. 

(i) “We must distinguish between two forms 
of perception, the first of which gives the bare 
knowledge of the class character of the object 
and^ is styled indeterminate (a—or nirrikalpa), 
while the second, in place of giving the bare 
qualification of the object (vice^afpz) gives the 
determinate (savikalpa) relation of qualified 
(we§ya) and qualification.” (A. B. Keith : Indian 
Logic and Atomism, p. 72.) 

(ii) ' Apmekmsion has been divided into two 

classes ri) determinate or concrete, 

which pertains to, and has for its object, the thing 
along mth its distinctive properties \ and (2) 
iVirwAwlpaAw, non-determinate or abstract, which 


pertos to, and has for its object, to 

in its pure unqualified form.” (Ganganath 
Jha: Ths PrUbhUkara School of PUrva MimlimsU, 
P- 37). 

(iii) ‘The determinate (perception) is knowledge 
which Mmits of specification: it is the knowledge 
of an object as particularized by its genus, etc. » 
Ihe indeterminate perception is th^t kno^edge 
which admits of no specification : it is the know- 
ledge of ancbject derived through its first inter- 
course with one. of our senses, e. g. this is aome- 
tking- ‘Per^ption. is of two kinds :-~(i) Nirvi- 
kalpaka, non-determinalo, non-effective or abstract, 
ma savikalpaka, determinate, refiective or concrete.” 
(Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan : History of Indian 
Logic, pp. 137-138, 383). 

(iv) ‘Perception may be divided as indeterminate 

(nif'vikalpa) and isamkalpd) determinate. Indeter- 
minate perception is that in which the thing is 
taken at the very tiret moment of perception .in 
w^hich it appears without any association with 
name. Determinate peiception takes place after the 
indeterminate stage is just passed ; it reyeds 
things as being endowed with all cnaraoteristics 
and qualities and names just as we find in all our 
concrete experience. Indeterminate perception 
reveals the things with their characteristics and 
imivei’sals, but at; this stage there being, no 
association of name it is more or less indistinct.” 
(S. N. Das Gupta :-~A History of Indian Philosophy, 
Vol p, 334 ; see also pp. 378-379). . . 

(v) “The former (indeterminate perception) is an 
undifferentiated and non-relational ijode of 
consciousness devoid of assimilation, and discn- 
mination, analysis and synthesis, while the latter 
(determinate perception) is a differratiated. ^d 
relational mode of consciousness involving assimua- 
tion and discrimination, analysis and synthesis. 
The former is dumb and inarticulate, free from 
verbal images, while the latter is vocal and 
articulate. The former is abstract and indeter- 
minate, while the latter is ecncrete and determmate. 
(My version, MS. of Indian Psychology of Percep- 
tion, Yol. I, with the seal of the Calcutta University). 

(vi) “It (indeterminate perception) is a state of 
undifferentiated, non-relational consciousness, free 
from the "work of assimilation and discnm.ination, 
analysis and synthesis - Determinate perception, is a 
mediate, differentiated, relational mode, of conscious- 
ness involving the results of assimilation and 
disciimination. It (indeterminate perception) may 
be regarded as dumb and inarticulate and fr^ 
from verbal images....It (determinate perception) is 
articulate, concrete and determinate’ (S. Radha- 
krishnan : Indian Philosophy, Yol. U, p. 60). 

Thus it is clear that Dr. Radhakrishnan gives 
almost a verbatim reproduction of my version. 
Can he cite a similar passage from the work of 
any other author? Still he argues that such words 
as ‘unrelational’ undifferentiated’, relationar/ 
‘differentiated’, eta, are employed by almost, all 
writera on the subiect. This is a very curious 
argument of Dr. Radhakrishnan. He has repeated 
it many times in his replies, when he cannot 
offer any other explanation, he* . argues 
that if some common words are used by two 
or more writers in dealing with .the same/ topic, 
it does not justify the inference of ainy 
“borrowing,” as if any .one drew sucIl ha 
inference T 1 need not point out here tpa* 411 
words are found in a dictionary, and they ace UBed 
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by all ; £md some particcdai! woids are used by 
or more writers to express some particular 
k This never jtMtines tiie inference of any 
oilrov^.” But one cannot possibly explain the 
emmeiion of these words esmtly in the same order 
in toe writings of different persons without the 
hypoth^s of plamarism. Sometimes two persons 
may think alika mU how can they write alike tn 
the ^ very same language in numerous pJa^s in 
giving their oumAntermetations ? Besides, I have 
eial)orately explained toe significance of each word. 
1 liaye used in eumlaining the distinction between 
indeterminate andT determinate perception in* my 
toOBlS. 

54—61. With regard to these pasg^es, Br. 
Badhakrishnan points out that there are, dmerenc^ 
in the two versions. I myself admit it. I wrote 
in my second letter, “The above extract is a 
beautiful specimen of paraphrasing and summm- 
zing.” (M. R, February. 1929, p. 219.) He has 
paiaphiased some p^sages and summarized othe^ 
m>m my thesis. But why do I believe that ne 
l»orrowed his version from my thesis ? I f ave toe 
reason in toy second letter. “The author has 
alAvays referred to mstradipM with 
prapnraifi in his work, {vide pp. 376, 379, 3»1, 
,385,389, 393 etc,) But here only he refers to the other 
edition of my book with ^pstri^piMpinkMato 
which I liave referred here. (Ibid, .p. 219/ Dr. 
Badhakrishnan is silent on this pint. I was 
confirmed in my belief that he borrowed ins 
version from mine when be charged me wito 
incorrect reference with regard to a passage from 
.^straSpikn in his first reply, because he did not 
know that there was another edition of this book 
witli ^stradipiklipra.kd$a from which I quoted. 

I have already pointed it out in, my first rejoinder. 
“Evidently, Br. .Badhakrishnan is not a ware of toe 
existence of SfistradlpiklU. with Pi'almsa vduch 
cjontains 622 pages. He has always referred to the 
ChowkJiamba edition of ,Sijstrad%piM which 
centains only 474 pages, in liis Indmn Phmsopky, 
Vol II. But, then, how does he refer to the other 

edition of SdstraMpikB (pp. 487-490) on p. 482 
of the above work? I have shown in my 
.second letter (Modern Reviei4^, Februw. 
1929, p, 219) that he has borrowed that 
part, of bis exposition from my thesis along ’mth 
its reference, published in the Meerut College 
Magazine, January, 1924.” ( M. R, March, 19ii9, 
p. 378 ). 

62. “This is my mm exposUion of the classical 
distinction between the view of Vacaspati and that 
of Vijnanabhiksu in S&pkhya philosophy.” ( M. R., 
February, 1929, p. 219 ). But Br. Badhakrishnan 
complains, “Mr. Sinha gives the passage dealing 
with tois topic, omits certain words from it and 
roteins otiiers which happen to be similar to mine 
and then complains that I have borrowed from him 
My version is not identical uyith his but the use of 
the words ‘modification’ for vitti and ‘reflection’ for 
pratibimba makes him believe that his “own exposi- 
tion” is adoptSl by me without acknowledgment. 
Mo arguintoit is possible.” (ItaMos mine.M.R., 
March, 1929, p. 322). I omitted three words from 
my version. To satisfy the curiosity of the reader 
I give the full v^ion below. 

''The self irnms m exfmisl object (my through 

psychic function or mental modifuxUion on 


which it casts its , refleetwn.^ ^be 

view of Vaohaspatimisraj Vijn^iabhlk^iu assumes 
that the self casts, its , reflection on the 
unconscious mind functioning m a i^rucuisr way, 
and the mental fimction whwh takes jm the 
reflection of the self and assumes its mm is 
refected hack on the self; and it is fhrmgh this 
reflection that the self knows an external mject. 
(Meerut College Magazine, January, 1924, p. 94). 

Br. Badhakrishnan has reproduced the 

italicised portion of my version as follows : 

“While Vacaspati thinks that,^^e self knows iXic 
object through the mental modification on which 
it casts its reflection, Yijnanabhtksu holds that 
the mental modification whkh takes in the 



Thus it is (juite clear that Dr. ^^dhakrish^n 
has reproduced my version verbatim. If he nas 
omitted certain words given m niy version, u 
does not prove that he has made it nis 
own. But still the great Doctor does not feel 
the least hesitation in saying, “My version is nor 
indentioal with his.” Certainly, no argument is 
possible.” 

Again, Br. liadhakrishiuin says, .“Hero Mr. 
Sinha claims that it as his ‘own exposition ot toe 
distin(;tion between Vacaspati and Vijn^abhtou 
regarding the self’s knowledge of an object, ino 
distinction is a very familiar one. (^oe Bas Cupta, 
Indian Philosophy, p. 260). ’ (llnd., p. 322). 1 hough 
the distinction is familiar among scholars ot 
Indian Philosophy, which 1 myself wrote in my 
second letter (M. R, Feb. 1929, p. 219), yet pro- 
liablv it has been presented for the first time in 
English by Br. Bas Gupta in his History of Indian 
Phdmophy, 1922 (p. 260). He expresses his idea 
in his own way. These buddhi changes are so 
associated with the reflection of the piiru^ in 
the buddhi that they are interpreted as ,the ex- 
periences of the punisa • This explaiiation or 
vacaspati of the situation is objected to by 
Vijnanabhiksu. Vijn^abhiksu says that the 

association of the buddhi with the image of the 
purusa cannot give us the notion of a real person 
who * undergoes the experiences. It is to ,be 
supposed therefore that when the buddhi is* in- 
teliigized by the reflection of the purusa, it is 
then superimposed upon the purusa, and we have 
the notion of an abiding pereoii who experiences.” 

My version is entirely different from that of 
Br. ias Gupta. But Br. Badhakrishnan’s version 
is a verbatim reproduction of mine. , Still, he 
insists that his version is not identical , with mine 1 

He quotes a text from Vijnanabhiksu s 
YogavUrtika (I. 4), on which, he says, his version 
is base^. There are two sentences in the Sanskrit 
passage quoted by him. Between the first and 
the second there are only thirty sentences ! And 
still these scattered sentences have been brought 
together and interpreted by Dr. ,Radhtomshnan 
in exactly the same language as mine ! How can 
there be identity between two independent inter- 
pretations of the same text ? I do not underttod 
why Br. Badhakrishnan quotes the text here. 
Does he want to show that he is not incapable 
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of finding out text which deals with this topic, 
though he has feiiied to hunt out the pr<^ tot 
from Vacaspati% writings ? Moreover, Dr. Bas 


found scholarship to look up the reference and 
find out the proper text ? Neither my version nor 
br. Hadhakrishnan’s is a translation of the text 
quoted by him-Buddher visayakara-v^Inam 
puruse yani *pratibimbani fSnyeva purusasya 
vr(itayal:i«*‘Yatha ca citi buddheh pratibimbamevam 
biiddliavapi , citpratibimbain . syjkawamanyattia 
mitanyasya bhanimupapattoh” (M. R., March 1929, 
p. 322). It Hiay be rendered into English as 
follows: “The reflections of the modifications of 
buddhi into the forms of objects in the self ^e 
the experiences of the seli-We must, admit that 
just as there is a reflection of Jmddhi m the self, 
so there is a reflection of the self in buddhi also ; 
otherwise, the self’s experience would not be 
possible.” 

63-70. Dr. Radhakrishnan’s version is , “a 
summary of the chapter on Ihr.ams in my thesis, 
(if. /f, Feb. 1929, p. 220).. But he says. My 
sentences are different from his but they happen 
to deal with the views of the classical writei*s.^ 
(M. TL March, 1929, p. 322). Passages (63, 68, 69 
and 70) in Br. Radhakrishnan’s version are. almost 
a rerbnixm reproduction of my version. Passages 
(68, 69 and 70) arc my expositionvS of the views 
f)f Sridhara, Udayana, and PrabhSkara. They aro not 
at all translations of Sanskrit texts, I hpe for 
the fii’st time discussed the distinction, beiween 
droarn-illusions and dream-hallucinations in Indian 
Philosophy. Sndhara admits only, the centol 
origin of dreams. Udayana recognizes also the 
peripheral origin of dreams. According to him, 
there aro both dream-illusions and dream-hallucina- 
tions. iVid^ Meerut College Magazine, Janua^, 
1926.) 1 discussed the views of only Kanada, 

Pra&istap^a., Sridliara, and Udayima , among the 
N.vaya-vaisesika writers in my thesis. Ana so, 
only the views of these classical writers have 
been stated by Dr. Radliakrishiian in liis liook. 
Passage No. 63 is ray exposition of^ the nature of 
dreams accor^ng to the Nyaya-Yaise^ika, Ana it 
has been quoted verbatim by Br. Radliaknslman. 

The burden of Dr. Radhakrishnan s second 
reply, like that of the first, is that the striking 
similarity between his version and mine is aue to 
the fact that they are based on ,the same texts. 
With regard to “textual renderings, he opines, 
“from the resemblance , in matter, and ^^form^^ 
cannot draw any conclusion of plagiansm. (M. K 
March, 1929, p, 322). The reader will have enough 
material to think for himself if this, is Br. Radha- 
krishnan’s general reply to all possible charges ot 
plagiarism against him or not. , I have already 
pointed out that faithfi translations ,of the, same 
texts by different persons are very likely, if not 
bound, to differ in form. (Ibid^ v. 371). ror 
instance, the differenC/e between Thibauts English 

translatiott of the SUfiraka Bh^ya (ch. B) pd that 
of Dr. ^v&ar is quite striking. Br. Radhakrishnan 
himself practically admits it by implicatiqn when 
he emphatically asserts and re-asserts m his rephes 
that my unpublished translations of certain pass^^ 
from mMakmMi are almost B,wvbgitm ^produc- 
tion of Jha’fl veimons. So he does not 


sincerely believe in his dictum that from the 
resemblance in matter and form we cannot draw 
any conclusion of plagiarism. Be has simply set 
up this prmciple to rebut the present charge . of 
plamarism and all possible cliarges of plagiansm 
m mture. 

, As r^ards my adopting Dr. Jha’s translations 
m certain passages, I should like to say a word. 

I have alrepy shown that the conmUte chapter on 
Perception of Chgnition from my thesis has been 
bodily incorporated by Dr. Radhakrishnan, in his 
book, including the passages liasod oq Dr. Jba’s 
version. Ever since I twk lm‘k, that part of my 
thesis from the Calcutta University I have not 
attem.pted any revision of it. When my book is 
published the readers will find the source of 
all the passages taken from other books duly 
acknowledged. 

Dr. i^adhakrislinan .says, “He brings together 
textual matter from different contexts in ms 
thesis and collects from different places in nay 
book the correspondiiig passages and from the 
partial resemblance inevital)le on account of 
the identity of the tots considered suggests mat 
the resemblance is due to “rnmiknowledged 
borrowing.” (Ilrid.. p. 322). He offered this pto 
in his first reply as well. This also is ms 
general re|)ly to all possible cliarges of plagiansm 
against lura. He has a wonderful power, ot 
absorbing and assimilating otlicr’s wnti^s 
into his liooks. He generally brings togC‘tu®J 
the most pithy sontonces from different pages ot 
the IntrodiK'tion, Appendix, or main body ot a 
book, effects a slight cJiange in each and every 
one of them, paraphrases some and sum^’izcs 
others, inverts their order, if possible, and fuses 
them into an ‘intelligible’ narrative’. The paialiel 
pass^es given in my first rejoinder, 1 hope, have 
convinced the reader of this truth. And a tew 
more representative specimens of his 'unacknow- 
ledgexl bonowiDgs” appended l>clow will bear an 
eloquent testimony to this fact. 

Dr. Radhaki’ishnan says, “Even with regard to 
the textual matter, his attempt seems to be a 
Hteral translation while mine is an expomton oj 
the thought and throughout the iiassages. there are 
striking differences and significant inductions to 
show that I had an eye on the texts ^ througtu, 
(Italics mine. Ibid., p. 322). 1 have, already said 
thiit there can never be a close simitoity m lonn 
between a literal tmmhtion and an inteiwetutKyn 
of the same text' (7M, p. 372). But stiU there 
is not only a close similarity but an identity in 
most of the parallel passages (1-8 & 62) given in 
my second letter. 

I have clearly shown that many of my passages 
are not translations but interpretation^ of certam 
texts. And there can be no similarity between 
two independent interpretations of the same texts. 
I have also shown that many of my. passages are 
neither translations nor interpretations , of any 
texts. They are my own expositions and interpre- 
tations of certain aocdiines. And they ^so have 
lieen quoted almost verbatim by Dr. Radhaknsnnm 
He brands all my passages as mere text^ 
renderings,” and thus tries . to explmn away me 
close similarity or even identity between ais 
versions and mine. v< 

He eannot possdbly explain away, the 
between my printed passages, say, Nos, 1-9 and 
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62, aad the corresponding: passagres from his book. 
So he has taken infinite pains to prove tliat they 
are mere “textual renderings” by eating the texte 
uiwn which ipey ai*e based, most of the references 
pemg invited the re^er to 

for himself if my versions are my “own 
inrerprefations . He has been wise enough not 
• S’lve the translations of the texts. I have 
given their literal translations and clearly shown 
that my versions are not mere translations but 
W interpretations. I do not understand 
why he has cited the .texts. Evidently, he wants 
to prove that iry versions are not inj’^ own inter- 
pretations, as r claim them to be, but mere 
textual renderings”. But has he given any 
Satisfactory reason for his reproducing my versions 
vermtim JP his work? In fact whatever a 
writer on Indian Philosophy has to write must 
be supported by texts. 

Even Sir Brajendranath Seal writes in his 
rorejvom to Th^ Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
H^^us » I have not written one line which is 
not supported by the clearest texts” fp. iv). Is, 
wen, his book nothing but “textual renderings” ? 

reproduce his versions verbatim 
without being accused of plagiarism ? 

.Radhakrishnan says, “Almost all 
tae unpublished passages relate to texts and snv- 
one who reads my versions which are not close 
irammiom but brief summaries will find enough 
indi^tipns m them to show that they are based on 
me texts and not on any second-hand sketches 
mine, 7W., p. 321). Thus, acoor- 
Qing to the Doctor, my versions are close tramla- 
wns and his are brief summaries. Though some 
aisagreemcnt IS possible between two faithful 
transla^ns of the same texts, there can be no 
similarity between close translations and hrici 
summanes of the. same texts But still tliere is 
not only close similari^ but almost identiiii beb- 
(10^53) ^ versions in all the parallel passagCvS 

Radhakrishnan says, “In the two letters, 
there IS not, a single idea which is Mr. Sinha’s 
own \Hytd, p. 322). I have claimed vsoroe of 
my passages as *my own interpretations” in 
my two letters, not as my “own ideas” (Jlfodem 

1929, p, 214, 216). The views of Vyasa, Yacnspati, 
and y unanabhiksu as to the distinction between 
Veeml^ect self and the old^/it self were first explain- 
by me in my thesis submitted to the Calcutta 
university in . 1922, and published Jn the 
Uolkffe Magazine in January, 1924, whether they 
are right or wrong. And they were reproduced 
Badhakrishnan in Iiis work 
The distinction between Yacaspati and 
Vijfianarjhiksu’s ^dews as to the self’s experience 
of an^object was first presented in English by Dr. 




Magazine in January. 1926. And ^hakrislman 
reproduced the gist of it ^rbaitm ^vi Ins work in 
1927. I attempted for the first time a presentation 
of the problems of visual and auditory perception 
of spec'ial properties in Indian Philosophy in my 
thesis submitted to the GaJeutte University in 1923, 
and it has been reproduced verbatim by Dr. Radha- 
krishnan in his work in 1927. 

I have claimed my versions like these as my 
‘own interpretations” but not as my “own ideas.'’ 
And Dr. R^hakrishnan has done honour to them 
by reproducing all of them in his work, even my 
wrong interpretation of Yaeaspatis’ view. 

It is for the competent scholars to judge if Dr. 
Radhaiirishnan’s . volumes on Indian Philosophy 
are a mere compilation or an oHginal contrihutjoii. 
But even with . my limited knowledge of Indian 
Philosophy and limited facilities for study, I have 
been shocked to find, that he has laid many standard 
works on Indian Philosophy under his contribution. 
Scholastic integrity demands that the sources of 
all the passages, paragraphs, and pages from other 
published and unpublished books which have been 
incorporated in his works, should be duly acknow- 
ledged. It will not in the least detract from the 
ment of his works. To illustrate the various ways 
in which Dr. Radhakrishnan has absorbed others’ 
writings into, his works I add below only a few 
samples of his unacknowledged boiTowings. and in 
order to show that even the “textual renderings” 
by different persons differ from one another. I refer 
the reader to different versions.* 

I hope. Dr. Radhakrishnan will not say, “I 
suppose that the .sheer quantity of it, whatever be 
its (iii«ality, is intended to create an atmosphere 
favourable to the suggestions made.” In fact, 
instances of his unacknowledged borrowings may 
be cited at random from all parts of his volumes on 
Indian Philosophy. Here only . a few specimens 
have been given * English composition is his special 
forte. His style is universally appreciated. But still 
why has he . reproduced all the above passages 
almost verbatim from other books ? Does he lack 
adeaiiate knowledge of the subject-matter so that 
lie does not like to run any risk in attempting his 
own presentation? 

But whatever may be the reason, anyone who 
knows anything of Indian philosophy will not 
admit any of the above passages* as Dr. Radha- 
krishnan’s own translation, interpretation, exposition 
of thought, or ‘critical evaluation”. Thus it is 
quite clear that— 

. 1. Dr. R.adbakrishnan has adopted authorita- 
tive translations, where available, made slight 
changes m them, here and there, and made them 
himself admits it iM. R, February, 
1929, p. 209). Only I add that . he has, in some 
places, rejected the aulhoritative translations in 
of some ‘ unpublished attempts” to which 


attempted my own indepen- 
dent .presentation of the subject in my tiiesis 
submifred to the Oaleutta University in 1922, and 
it wa$ publis^d in the Meerut College Magazine 
in January 1924. And it was reproduced verbatim 
,R«<Jhtaknshnan in his book in 1927. I 
aftgnpted. for tjie. first time a presentation of the 
distinction between the central and peripheral 
origin of dreams in Nyaya-Yaisesika Philosophy in 
joy thesis submitted to the Calcutta University in 
1922, and it was published in tie Memii College 


2.. He has. adopted authoritative expositions 
and inte^retations, where available, made slight 
changes m them here and there, and made them 
his own. 

3. He has gathered sentences from different 
pages of a book and fused them together into a 
connected and consistent account 

These passages from 'several authors are not 
printed here owing to want of space .— R 
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4 He has reproduced soine other’s version 
mrbatm, added an original text to it, and thus 
made it his own. 

5. His eye is seldom on the ’texts”, and very 
often on others’ ‘‘second-hand sketches,” published 
or unpublished, in print or out of print 

It IS not for me to say if it is quite impossible 
for such an assimilative genius to incjorporate 
portions of an unpublished book in his work, to 
which he had access as an examiner. I leave it 
to the reader to .judge. 

I am sincerely sorry if 1 have used hard words 
in the heat of my righteous indignation. 1 am 
strongly convinced that Dr. Kadhakrishnan has 


OF INDIA, tOL in 

done considerable harm to my book, and done me 
gross iDjusbce as an Examinei^ in passing off my 
writmgs as his own. His replies have strengthened 
my conviction all, the more. He should have 
acknowledged his indebtedness to me. It is never 
too late to mend. 

I heartily thank you, Mr. Editor, for giving me 
an opportunity to lay my case before the public 
through your esteemed joimial. 

Yours ifaithfuUy, 
Jaduiv'ath Sinha 

. . Meerut College, Meerut. 

This controversy is cteed.— Editor, The Modern 

Eeview, 


Cambridge History of India, vol. Ill 

By Prof. E. D. BANERJI 


Turks and Afghans, Edited By Lt. 
Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig, K. C. L E., C. S. 
/., C, M, G., C, B, E, M. A. Lecturer in 
Persian in the School of Oriental Studies, 
University of London, Cambridge, 1928, Pp. 
i—xxxii, 1—752, pis. I— II, 

The book consists of 23 chapters of which five 
only have been amtributed by writers other than 
the learned editor : Sir Denison Ross has written 
the chapter on Gujarat and .Khandesh, Prof. S. K. 
Ayyangar that on Hindu States in Southern India, 
A. D. 10()0-lo65,” Mr. G. E. Harvey, 1. C. S., that on 
“Burma, 1287-1531. The period of Shan immi- 
gration,” Don Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe 
that on “Ceylon, A. D. 1215-1527” and Sir John 
Marshall that on “The monuments of Muslim 
India.” 

The 3rd volume of the Cambridge History of 
India is not a publication to be placed in the same 
rank or class as the 1st volume of that publication. 
The eighteen chapters contributed by tlie learned 
editor have been very carelessly written and are full 
of mists^es. In the contents (p. x) wo see “Ex- 
pedition against Ganda of Kalmjar.” But on p.,21 
there are numerous references to the same .lung 
as Nanda. The name is correctly given again on 
p. 507. So also the Pratiliara Rajyapala is call^ 
haichand on p. 19 inspite of the fact that certain 
Musalman writers' call this prince Jaipal, whom 
the late Dr. V. A. Smith correctly identified with 
the unfortunate Pratihara king Raiyapala twenty 
yeai^ ago (J. E. A. S. 1909 pp. 27 d” 74). Inspito 
of modem research Sir Wolseiey Haig would place 
‘Kathors” in Kanauj where there weie no Rathore 
or Rashtrakutas at any time between 700 and 1200 
A. D. We see “Jaichand of Kanauj” with “Nanda. 
IWa of Kalinjar” once more on p. 21 inspite of 
the corrections in cliapter XX, when the errata 
w^asadded. 

, The author holds determined views about the 
late of the Musalman conquests of Bihar inspito of 


recent researches on this subject which he lias 
rejected or omitted to consult. So wo find that 
Musalmans established themselves in Oudh before 
the fall of tlie real Jaichand or Jaya-ehmidra of 
Kanauj at Chandwar near Etawah in 1194 (p. 42) 
and the capture of Odantapuri in or before the 
summer of 1193 (p. 666). 

The Hindu world will laugh when they see the 
Cambridge Univeisity publishing a book which 
refers to a “Maliakali of Ujjain” (p. 55.) and not 
“Mahakala of Hijain.” Sir Wolseley Haig possesses 
a peculiar knowledge of the geography of India 
which enables him to place Narwar of the Gwalior 
district in Malwa (p. 68). It reminds me of a 
learned professor of an Indian University who has 
distorted the denotation of that term to extend it 
as far as Rewali and Jubbulpore. T^e same 
esoteric knowledge enables the learned editor and 
author to create a Jajnagai' in Eastern Bengal 
inspite of Hiralal’s discovery of the place in the 
Eastern districts of the Central Provinces, and a 
King named Bhoja in Eastern Bengal (p. 80) 
inspite of the identification of tliat name with a 
king named Danuja-madhava or Damija-rai. (Mv 
History of Bengal, Vol. 11, p. 20). So aSo we 
hear of the maroh of the expedition of Chhajju to 
Warangal through Bengal and Orissa (p. 108) 
inspite of the fact that Orissa remained independent 
till 1558 and Bengal was also independent under 
the Balbani . Sultans at this time and no record, 
eitlier of Orissa or. of Bengal, mention an invasion 
of these territories. 

One of the principal defats of this volume is 
toe total neglect of toe Kumismatic evidence. This 
IS noticeable in^ the absence of any reference to 
the Sanskrit coin of Mahmud of Ghazni published 
by Lane Poole and by Cunningham nearly half a 
century ago when we were amill children (Lane- 
Poole-Catwogue of the Oriental Coins in the British 
Museum, Vol. pp. 222 ; Cunningham—Coins 
Mediaeval India pp, 65-66; No. 21 ). The economi*^ 
cal and ouituml value of such Numismaric# 
evidence is unmeasurable. Similarly ail otoer 
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ISTuraismatioal e^deuoe, bol^ Sanskritic and Perso- 
Arabic* to bedn calnpily ignored , by this Perso- 
Aiabist editor j 

(1) The Sanskrit coins of Snltan Muhammad bin 
Sam issued in imitalioii of the Gold Gaharwar 
coinage with the Mi^saiman kiii^’s name in N^ari 
and bearing the figure of a goddess Lakshmi in 
defiance of Muslim Law Watahgm of Coins in 
the Indian Museum by H. N. Wright, Vol. 

P* 17). 

® Silver coins directly copied from the coins 
of the Ghahamana king Prithviraja II (Cunning- 
ham^s Coins of Mediaeval India 386, No. 12.) 

(3) The medal struck by Iltutmiah in memory 
of the final conquest of Kanauj and Kora which 
could not be completely read Nelson Wright 
(Indian Museum Oatahgm VoL II, p. 21 No, 39) 
but which was read by me 16 years ago (P. & 
L A. S. B., Vol IX, th 288 note 3). This is 
corroborated by the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (English 
Translation, p. 627). The conquest of Kanauj 
previously attributed to , Muizziiddln Muhammad 
bin Sam (Ibid. p. 491) is not attributed to any 
other Turkish king after Iltutmisli, proving that 
the final conq^uest was due to that king. The name 
Kanauj is still pronounced Kannauj, thus proving 
the correctness of the Musalman spelling Qmnauj. 

(4) The coin of Chaliada-deva strack in sub- 
ordination to Iltutmish (Indian Museum Catalogue 
Vol II p. 24, Nos. 77-9). 

(5) The medal of Mughisuddin Yuzbak of A. II. 
653. struck in memory of the final conquest of 
Nudiah aud Umardan (in Orissa), which proves to 
some extent the truth of his sack of the capital 
of Orissa aud the extent of Musalman conquest 
towards the south or in the Delta of the Ganges 
in 1255 A. D. 

(6) The important inedal struck by Sikandar 
Shah bin Iliyas Sliah in A. H. 759 at Kainrup 
wrf, ChauUstan. proving that Sikandar had acjtually 
conquered Southern Assam some time before 1357 
A. D., which was corroborated by my discovery 
of an inscription of Ids son Ghiyasuddin Azam 
Shah of Benml in the collection of the Kamrup 
Anusandhan Samiti of Gauhati (Ibid., Yol. II 
p. 152, No, 38). The new inscription will be 
published in the Annual Report of the Archaeo- 
lomcal Survey of India for 1925-26. There is no 
reference to the conquest of Assam by Sikandar 
Shah bin Iliyas Shah in any of the pages devoted 
to the histo^ of Bengal (pp. 260-66.) 

(7) In his treatment of Raja Ganesh the editor 
as well as the author of this cliapter to failed 
to include two new kings of Bengal whose coins 
I bro\:^ht to notice at least 18 years ago (Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 1911- 
12, pp. 167-70), and which subject was elaborated 
by Mr. Nalmikanta Bhattasali on pp. 117-25 of 
ms VCjk published in 1922. Bhattasali’s work 
IS mentioned by Sir Wolseley Haig in his 
bMogrtoy to chapter XI (p. 649) but it is 
evident from the index that he had not the 
leisure to go through the book, as even the index 
does not contain the names of Danujamardana 
or Mahmdi?a (Index, p. 723 and 735). 

The learned editor’s knowledge of the geogra- 
phy of Lattia^ specially the Nortji-east, is equally 
^ty. Relying solely^ on Persian authorities he 
Kamdapur, in Assam 
(p. 271) though it IS well known iiat the name 
was Komtapur and it is now called (k>swuk6ari 


in Gooch Bihar. Similarly ^aspiddin f Nasmt 
imp&rtant campaigns Assam are totally 
lost sight of though they ,^are . so gmpjucally 
described by Sir Edward Gmt (History of Assam, 

simflarly in the scrappy andlnoomplete chapter 
on the history of Sindh and Multan the l^ned 
author has failed to avail himself of Perso-Arabic, 
Epigraphical literature published even nine or ten 
years ago in his own mother-tongu©* Ip Chapter 
XIX one fails to find any reference to jbe Mughal 
invasions of Sindh during one. of which Prince 
Muhammad Klian; son of Jam Nmdoor Nizamuddm, 
was killed by the Miighals of Han Rud a little 
before A. H. 855-1451 A. D. (Annual Progress 
Report of the Archaooiogical Survey of India 
Western-Circle for the year ending 3l8t March 
1920, pp. 51, No. 45,58) , . , 

Chapters I to XIX demonstrate the inability ol 
the more Perso-Arabist to write any part of the 
History of India. For the 17th century even 
JadunathSarkar must learn Portuguese, Maratlii and 
English in addition to Persian and Arabic in order to 
write the History of Aurangzob. Continental scholars 
have now understood that they must go througli 
recent scholarly works written in Bengali, Hindi, 
Marathi and Tamil in order to be able to deal with 
any part of the long history of India. Consetiuontly 
Sir Wolseley Haig omits to state the fact tliat the 
murder of a Sultan of Bengal by Raja Ganesh is 
mentioned in a Bengali metrical work composed 
in 1568, Admiia-pralma (My History of Bengal, 
Vol IL p. l7l. Note 30). In a siniilar manner the 
learned editor and author has failed to. grasp the 
inportance of Mahamaliopadliyaya Gauri Sliankar 
Hirachand Ojlia’s History of Rajputana in Hindi 
which is not mentioned even in the bibliography 
to cliapter XX.- Any man attempting to write 
Rajput History without consulting this great mastcr- 
piecG must prove himself to be a failure. Yet it is 
m this chapter that the editor-author to had the 
good sense to consult somebody who possesses 
some experience of Hindu historical works. If the 
editor-author had relied entirely on his anonymous 
friend then he .would liave boon saved tlie 
numerous hopeless blunders that still ^remain in 
this chapter 

(1) “On Bhimpal’s flight to Aj mere in 1021. liis 

kingdom became a province of Mahmud’s empire 
(p. 507.) Bhimpal was not the last king of the 
Shahiya dynasty of TJnd. The name of the last 
king was Trilochanapala (Rajatarangini, 7th Taranga 
verses 63-7). Bhimapala was not regarded as_ an 
independent monarch (Stein — Chronicles, vol. I, p. 
271 note). . . . 

(2) “After 1181 the Kalachun rajas of noi^ern 
Chedis disappear, having probably been supplanted 
by Baghel chiefs of ^wa.” (p. 501.) The KdafChun 
rajas were certainly ruling in 1195 A. D. as. proved 
by Kielhom more than 20 years ago (Epigraphia 
Indica Vol Y. App, p. 27, No. and a ms 
only makes himself ridiculous when fails 
to consult Franz Kieihorn about Hindu History. 

(3) “In 1060 he and Bhim 11 of toarat 
attacked and crushed Bhoj, the l^rned kmg of 
Malwar (p. 510). There was no Bhima H in 
1()60 as the first king of that name belonging to 
file Chalukya dynasty of Gujarat was livm. m 
1029 A. D. This is clearly a mistake tor Bhima 
I. and Bhima II was a contemparary' of Muhatmnaa 
Ivn Bam and Oiitnhuddin Aihak. as he ruled from 1199 
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to (Epi^ymphia Itidm VoJ. VIH, App. 1, p. 
14 Nos. 1) ?md 12 of JivSt No 15). 

(4) . “Ramapala, who refenod from about 1077 
to 1120 was one of the n]o.st famous of the Pala 
kings. His fatlim’ Maliipala IT. was slain by rebels, 
and Rfiinapala was compelled to flee” (p. 501), 
But the name of the father of Ramapala of Bengal 
was Vigrahapala HI and Mahipala II was only 
his elde^st brother. The leamerl author of this 
chapter, who was corrected his former Na* da 
into Ganda and .Taichand into Rajyapala (p. .507) 
in this chapter, has again failed to consult printed 
books in English. He \Yould have found the 
genealogy in Epigraphia Indica. Vol. Vill, App. 
I, p. 18 List No. •''.S : also in Memoirs of* ^he 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, p. 85. 

(5) ‘"Benares was plundered, Kanauj was destroy- 
ed, and the kingdoms of the Gaharwai-s came to 
nn end” (p. 580.) Tlie entire statement is false 
and incoiTect. Tlie kingdom of TCanaiij did not 
l•ome to an end with the plunder of Benares and 
Kanauj was not destroyed. Jayach-chandm’s son 
ITarischandra was alive and reigning at Kanauj 
in V. S. 1254 evirrent -Oth .lanuary 1107 A. I), and 
there are reasons to believe that he avjw alive and 
ruling in 1202 A.D. (ETiigiupliia Triflioa Vol. X. p. 94: 
V. k .1. A. S. B. Vol. VlJ. V 702). But 8ir 
Wolscley Haig is so very sure of the extinction 
of the Gaharwars that he repeats the statement 
a. few ])agos later. “The (laliarwar liiu" was 
(‘ortainly (‘xtinguished. and ther«^ is no rwidenee 
that, any escaped” (p. 521). 

(0) “The founder of tlu‘ Batlior dynasty of 
Marwav w^as Siahji. whom the bards of the Raipnts 
represent as a prince of the Gahaiavar house of 
Kanauj.” lifiter on. on the same laige tlie author 
says. “The exjiloit enliant'ed liis reput, ation and 
about 1212 he look mi his abodi' in the fertile 
region wate;red l>y tlie Taini river, west of the 
Aravalli Mmmtain “ The leaj’ncHl author had not 
e.ven time to coiisiill the index to the Indian 
Antiquary where he would have found an aHiele 
entitled “Bithn inscription of Siha Rathor,” {Indian 
Antiquarif. Vol. XL, 1911, pp. 181-8) l»y D. R. 
Bhandarkar. wlio proved 18 years ago that Siha. 

A.R.“ Page 155, eol. 2. 1. 1 from bottom : for Vo]. 


the founder of the Kathor dynasty of Jodhpui* 
died in V. S. 138()-1278 A. I), and was the son 
of Sri-Seta. It is thei*efore mther risky to state 
m the twentieth century that tills Biha was an 
active founder of kingdoms fll yeai^ before his 
death. 

(7) “Little more that is antliontic is known of 
the history of the Gah lots or Besodias until the 
reign of Ala-ud-din Khalji, who haying hjready 
captured Ranthamblior fjom the Chauhans, 
besieged and took Chitor in i808,” (p. ,524). I 
would request the readf‘r of (he 8rd. volume of 
the Cambridge History of India to consult the 
first two fa,sciculi of tlie History of Rajputana in 
Hindi publislied by Mahamaliopadhyaya Gauri- 
Shankar Himchand Ojha of Ajmere. Sir Wolseley 
Haig should nc have ventured into the unknown 
if lie could not read that great Hindi work. 

Among ehaptei's not (rontributed by the learaed 
editor two are of outstanding merit. These aix) 
the chaptoTvS on tlie Histoiy of Burma by Mr. 
0. E. Haiwey I.C.S., and the monuments of Muslim 
India by Sir .lohii Marshall. The editor of the 
volume might have copied tlie critical method 
employed in modern histories fi’om Mr. Harvey 
who has shown his English collaborators how 
Indian records have to be utilzed (Bibliography 
to chapter XXL pi>. 659-7). Sir ,1olin Marshall may 
also have served to Sir WolseJoy Haig as a model 
of propriety and (caution. After repeated attempts. 
T have failed to find a single point in which lie 
can be taken , to task for inaconracies, carelessness 
or shoriness in range of vision. Out of 28 cliapters 
in tlie 8rd volume of tlie Cambridge History of 
India these two are tlie only ones which will 
siirv'iv(;‘. The rest aio so fragmentary and one- 
sid<'<l lliat the.\ fail to stand on the same level as 
the Ist volume and fall far below that of the 
Cambridge Mediaeval or Ancient Histories. Thf' 
priniapal reason of tlie failure of the 3rd volume^ 
IS the coneentration of 17 or 18 chapters in the 
hand of one man who. again is the general editor 
and above all was not qualified to deal with the 
original materials of ancient Indian History exc-ept 
a portion onl>- of the Perso-Arabie records. 

pp. 222 rrnd Vnl. 11. pp. 150-151. 


The Academy ef SeieKee of the Soviet Union in 1927* 


A 

X onr eiiunieration of the mdivitics of the 
Academic* institiiiions. we shall liegin 
with the Library which serv(*s tlu* 
intm’(?sts of the whole Aoadi'my. 

According to incomplete returns of the 
special book funds of the separate institutions, 
we hav(' a total of 492,000 volumes, and tlio 

* Fi'om an Address delivered l)y the I Permanent 
Secretary of Tlie Academy, A. E. Fersmaii. at the 
Annual Assembly on February 2tkL 1928. 
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furtlier development of these institutional 
libraries is quite an urgent task at the present 
moment both in view of the development 
of the sci*ntifi(* institutions tliemselves, as 
w'ell as with regard to the requirements of 
up-to-date library organization. It lias become 
quite ueci^ssaiy to compile a complete cata- 
logue of all the contents of the AcademyV 
stock of books amounting to over 4,0^„000 
volumes. 
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v>i\ At the begiimiii|f of / ym we had 
ift our Library ao of unclassified 

, yotemes in the niiia]^^ :# less 

than 1,060,000. 

stock of books iu ■ ^ section 

was mcre^^ ^ volumes, 

fhe Librae^ " 1,738 titles; of 

periodical pubHoatibn^" of news- 

papers, as against L120 in 

The Commission on the History of Science 
has taken up the organization of a special 

Museum on the Mstoi^ of science and 

sdentifio thought, and has also renewed the 
publication of tbe works of Lomonosov after 
some interval 

Turning now to the scientific activities 
of the separate institutions, we shall deal 
first of all with the activity of the Physico- 
Mathematical Institute. A particular place 
in the Institute’s activity has been occupied 
by seismological researches which have 

acquired particular importance and attracted 
universal public attention in connection with 
the Crimean earthquake, the problem of the 
construction of the Turkestan-Siberian Railway 
line, and the transfer of the capital of Kazakstan 
to the town of Alma-Ata which is subject 
to seismic disturbances. In connection with 
these fundamental problems, the Institute has 
undertaken not only the study of the mecha- 
nism and causation of earthquakes as physical 
phenomena of naturem and with the problem 
of their prognostication, but also the study 
of the physical properties of the terrestrial 
globe in its entirety and in its separate parts, 
and of the properties of matter under condi- 
tions of high temperature and pressure, upon 
the basis of the laws governing the elastic 
disturbances caused by distant earthquakes. 
In the last year there were organized throe 
new seismic stations, at Feodosia,Alma-Abi, and 
Frunze ; there were registered 1,200 earth- 
quakes ; there were published, after special 
elaboration, fifty-seven seismic bulletins, and 
there were installed fourteen seismographs of 
the latest construction and sixteen registering 
apparatuses. 

Neveiiiheless this scope of scientific 
activity, due both to general scientific 
problems, as well as to the practical tasks of 
economic construction of our country, proved 
inadequate for the proper and profound 
solutian of the problems which were taken 
up, mi for ibis reason the Academy deemed 
it necessary, in the spring of last year, to 
transform the Seismic Beprtment with its net 


iof and the inter^dhp 

COimnnssion into a: ' 

fer more difficult 

went on the activity of the second 
large&t science institvite ^ Aoademv, 

&e Institute of ^ by tlu- 

sooje of its work and by ^ . to 
scientific significance of its xeeeairches has loTig 
since pu^own the toUities hy 

to ojd Laboratory of to Academy only 
after the erection of the new building with 
ite new equipment will it be possible to do 
justice to the requirements of' to Institute 
and to lay the foundation to to realization 
of the plan evolved by to Academy of 
Sciences for the erection of to Lomonosov 
Institute, known at present as to Lomonosov 
and Mendeleeff Institute. Energetic mea6ure.s. 
must be taken in this direction, particularly 
in view of the fact that the Jubilees of both 
giants of chemistry are to be celebrated m 
the course of the coming decade. Tlic* 
activity of the Institute of Chemistry was- 
developed in its two Departments, and in 
close collaboration with the two research 
institutes of the Commission of tlie Naturnf 
Forces of Production, to wit : the Institute- 
of Physico-Chemic 1 Analysis and the Institute 
for the study of Platinum. The study of tin? 
natural saline equilibrium in our salt lakes, 
the study of crystallic liydrates,the elucidation 
of the methods of the affinity of plantinunv 
by means of studying the compounds of this, 
metal, the study of the action of high; 
temperatures (up to 480'’) and pressures (up t'> 
400 atmosphoies) upon inorganic compounds 
and finally, the study of the process of hydrt)- 
genisation of organic compounds under tln‘ 
same conditions,— such were the basic liiu's 
followed by the n^search activity in tiie Insti- 
tute of Chemistry. 

Under more favourable external condition;^ 
went on the activity of the other two research 
institutions : the Institute of Physiology and 
the soil Institute ; a special scientific labora- 
tory has been established at the Soil Institute 
which, in addition to its current work, should 
take upon itself the study of the basic pre- 
blems of colloidal and absorption processes in 
the soil. 

The Institute of Phyisiology, under th<‘ 
permanent guidance of the Academician 
I. P. Pavlov, has continued its further investi- 
gation into the domain of conditional reflexes 
whilst particular attention was given to the 





Teseftr^e$ ^ ^ mxtf^ ^ystsem 

The , dia^ mi is of 

ixemendf^^^ in the 

«en^e ijt v ef strictly 

^db^fic (1^10!!^^ types, as 

weU when 

etadyinf this in regard to 

conditional to make 

a qmte rational atiidy ol S given problem 
lupon the suitable type of nervous system^ 
thus securing the ‘majamum productivity of 
the researchiM. 

The Soil Institote, ^dedicated to the name 
of V* T. Bokntchayev), for the first time 
occupying an indep^deut place in the pages 
•of our report* was formerly a subsidiary 
institution of the Gommission for the study 
of the natural Force of Production, and 
.after its establishment as an independent 
institution, the beginning was made for the 
equipment of a special Soil Laboratory. 
The current -museum activity, the considerable 
■expedition activity connected with the study 
of the soils of vast territories in Mongolia, 
Kazakastan, Crimea and Armenia ; the drawing 
of a soil map of the Asiatic and European 
parts of the U.S.S.R, along with the drawing 
•of a soil map of the whole earth, — such are 
the fundamental current activities of the 
Institute which, however, were interrupted 
'by two important moments in the life of this 
Institution : the WIT All-Union Soil Congress 
held in January 1927 with the collaboration 
of the Academy ^of Sciences, and the Intenia- 
tional Soil Congress in Washington, in which 
<)ur soil experts have not only taken an 
active part, but for which tliey had also 
prepared special exhibitions and published 
thirteen addresses in the English language, as 
well as a complete map of the Asiatic part 
of the U.S.SJt. 

It is very difficult, in a brief annual 
report, to describe with sufficient clearness, 
and yet concretely, the activities of the 
two Laboratories, that of the Biocheraistiy 
-and Physiology of Plants, and that of Zoology. 

The first of these was engaged in studying 
the problems of fermentations and the 
-chemistry of ferments and of microbiology 
of the soil, whilst the development of its 
activities was hampered by the inadequate 
e'quipment, as the instruments must be very 
accurate and of intricate construction which 
•^an be manufactured only by special films* 
abroad. As to the second of these laboratories 
it concentrated its scientific researches chiefly 
lupon morphologioal apd experimental investiga- 


tions into the domain oi tiio 
'^traaspbintation of 
same time the equipment-" 
special physico-chemical reseateisli^) ' ' 
.Digressing somewhat from 
order of our report, I shoulq M ttis 
point, after mentioning the actinti#’^^b^^ 
Zoological Laboratory, to say a wor^ or two 
about, the Academy’s Biological Station at 
Sevastopol, which has developed considerable 
activity. The manifold activity of the seventy- 
five people who are working in this Station 
besides the pennaiient staff, the group studies 
with students of different higher schools, the 
scientific seminaries, the publication of 
researches, --such are some of the aspects 
of the scientific activity of this Institation, 
pd it is one of the Academy’s tasks to help 
in strengthening and developing this Institu- 
tion, in line with the general policy of 
encouraging local scientific research work. 

The Geological Museum has developed its 
activities in the domains of paleontbolop^ 
petrogi’aphy, and general geology, whilst 
during the past year the Central Asiatic 
Department managed to gather the geological 
collections of most of the Russian expeditions 
to Mongolia, Uryankhan, Djungaria, etc. At 
the Mineralogical Museum during the last 
years, besides the gradual re-equipment of 
the diflerent halls, there were held two exhi- 
bitions of new specimens and minerals obtained 
from the autonomous Soviet Republic of 
Yakutia and from the Taiinii-Tuva People’s 
Republic. In the activity of this Museum it 
is necessary to point out two moments in 
the year under report. On the one hand, the 
Museum, jointly with other mineralogical 
institutions of Ijeningrad, convened tiie First 
All-Union Conference of Mineralogists, Petro- 
gi’aphers and Crystallographers, which atti*acted 
about 200 delegates from twenty-seven scientific 
centres of the Soviet Union, and on the other 
hand, right here, with the assistance of the 
Ceramic Institutes of the Scientifico-Techni- 
cal Department of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy and of the Radium 
Institute of the Gliief Scientific Board, a 
beginning was made for the establishment of 
a big Roentgen laboratoiy for geochemical 
and crystallographic researches. Particular 
interest was aroused by the expedition 
organized by the Museum for the qiu^t of 
the Tungus meteorite, which has already 
yielded some interesting, if not fully 
eluoidated da'a. The Botanical Mnseuin 
continued its activity in bringing into shape 






it$ <M)Uectio from tUe l!l«r<^6mi part of the 
Onion, and at the clo«ie of the year under 
report, it was engaged in preparations for the 
AU-Uaion Botanical Copgrm The Zoological 
Museum during the last year, has completed 
the re-adjustment of its collections, which 
hav(^ suffered s6 much from the inundation 
in the autumn of 1924, and is now carrying 
on normal activities. The receipt of over 
200,000 new species, a number of special 
zoological expeditions and missions which 
brought back most valuable 
Mongolia, the Liu-Kiu Islands, the Verkho- 
yaislc Rmge, etc., th? piiblicaticn of 90 
papers by research workers of the Museum 
in our own as w^ell as in the foreign press, 
the participation in the researches by 
100 outside scientific workers in addition to 
the pei'manent staff* in the Mtiseuiii’s resear- 
ches, the energetic activity of the Zoology 
Circle and the Permanent Commissions, and 
fiaiMv, the wide extension of educational 
activity expressed in tlio fact that the Museum 
was visited by 98, Odd people, as well as 
in the organization of a series of special 
courses for students of the higher schools, 
—such are the chief external features of the 
activities of this Institutiofh 

dhvo important events should be recoid<M! 
by the Pushkin House during the year uiidei- 
r(‘port. In the firet tdace, the removal to the 
new qvinrb'rs, wfiere a grand e.xliihjtluii of 
the collections was organized on the oceasion 
of th(' Tenth Anniversary of the October Revo- 
lution, and secondly, the receipt of the 
Onyegin Collection from l^iris, vviiicli has 
be^m bequeathed to the Academy I y tlie late 
collector, whiist the first shipments of this 
valuable collection of manuscripts are alreafly 
on the way from Paris at the time that this 
repoit is delivered. The Tolstoi Museum at 
the Academic Libiary has continued its 
bibliograi»hical researches <»n the works of Leo 
Tolstoi and Ims niade i)reparations for th(‘ 
celebrations of the forthcoming Ccntoiiarv of 
dbistoi’s birth. 

tbp Museum of Antlirofadogy and Kthnu- 
gi'apHy has contimied its ro.s(?ajvhes into the 
sftidjr of the little known tribes of 8ib<*ria, as 
weR as of the exceedingly important, betli in 
the linguistic and ethnographical aspects, fraiiic 
tribes, and particulaj'iy of the Tadjiks. This 
scientific activity, which has attracted also 
our young ethnographical forces, was supple- 
mented by museum work ; the organization of 
special exhibitions, the equipment of new 
Sections, the of a catalogue of 


the Museum, as well us the iiidmeeil educu 
tional activity which attracted over 40,0dit 
vimtors and 00 special i^seardj workers l(> 
Rye Museum during the year under report 
Perhaps, by these brief features we might 
have oliaracterizied the activity Of the Museum, 
if we did not wish to mention the organiza- 
tion of the Dopartrnent of Evolution and tlu^ 
Typology of Culture which has been so pn.- 
foundly and interestingly started by the lat(‘ 
L. J. 8ternbei‘g, and also the onergeti<' 
activity of tlie Radlov Circle of the xMiiseiun 
which has held 10 ('Onferencos in the course 
of the year. 

A soinewliat petMiliur place in tln> 

structure of the Academy is occupied by tin- 
Asiatic Museum, whicli may he classed only 
partly as a Museum in view of its teiii)>i>rary 
exhibitions, but in reality it coiistitutfs 
a scientific lusoarcli institute with a vast 
Library and a large {?ollection of oriental 
manuscripts. Having the assistance of a 
largo body nf specialists working upon the 
Ci'iental Board, tln‘ Asiati(* Museum lias 
contiiuied during the cinrent year the ampli- 
fication of its (‘ollections of literary dotminonts 
from tin* 8oviet (Jjiioii and abi’oad. The .stu(i\ 
of the sci('ntific materials by tin? Musmuirs 
workers has rosnlfi'd in nuineiH)iis sciontijii* 
essays published eitlnn* by the Acad(‘my tn- 
abroad. Closely connecti'd with the Asiatic 
Museum an* tin* Bi'riodical Iran Review arnJ 
the Bil)Iiothe(?a Buddhica series w'hi(?h has 
received new materials in connection with 
the Mongolian expeditions carried out l)y 
collaborators of the Museum. The new 
Departments of Buddhist Culture Kiel <'i 
rureology, now organized at the Museum, 
art? abvSolutely essential i»» connection with 
contemporary problems of Oi'ientology. Finally, 
a third among the group of humunisti' 
institutions is tin* Paleographic Museum, 
which Jjas held twa) special exhibitions durin.i: 
the last year in comu'ction with the re-organi- 
zation of its abundant collections. 

In close iogit^al eonneotiou with the Asiatir 
Museum are the two independent scientific 
establislnuents : tlie Japhetic Institute, and 
the (yaucasian Histojico-Arehaeolugicai In- 
stitute at Tifiis. The Japliotic ln,stitiito. 

continuing the application of the Japhetolo- 
giciil method in regard to a series of Jiew 
trends in the don)ain of modei'ii languages, 

in connection vvitli the extension of its 

researches, has formed a group on tlie 
methodology of the Japhetic Theory and a 
section tor the eo-ordinatiofr of linguistic 
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re«wo1ie8 the history of material 

eultdm This idea of oombimn^ rm*<aistic 
researches with the study of culture, and 
the development o! social forms is the result 
of the fundamental researches of the Japhetic 
Institute on questions of the Paleontology 
of language, and of special invastigations 
into the Tchuvash, Ahhazian, and Uda 
languages (the latter beihg one of the chief 
Japhetic languages in Bast Caucasia), and 
so on. In close ooilaboration with the 
Japhetio Institute has b'jen the activity of 
the Caucasian Historico- Archaeological 
Institute. 

The study of the natural forces was 
(MiTied on by the U.S.S.R. C omaiissioii for the 
study of ti\e natural fore }.s of proiuction, 
and the study of the hum m materials was 
carried on by the Commission for the study 
of the Racial Composition of the population 
of the IL.S.SR. and border countries. 

The first of those C)m missions has con- 
tinued its expeditionary and ex])erimental 
^jictivities, whilst tlie secon I has taken up 
*the OTpniization of all-union conferences of 
scientific workers on individual questions 
I’elating to tlie exploration of the natural 
wcialth of the Union. A vast variety of 
subjects relating to the economic pursuits 
of the different parts of the Soviet Union 
woi’e diciissed at these Conferences. The 
Commission for the Study of Racial 
Oornposition has completed an ethnographical 
chart of the Soviet Union, which is the 
result of many years’ investigation and 
researches. Although the ch<art may not be 
considered as quite complete, l)(*aring in mind 
the great number of different mees and 
tribes inhabiting the territory of the Union, 
nevertheless it constitutes the first l»ig sto]) 
towards the solution of this important 
question. 

Considerable successes were achieved in 
the last year by the Historico Archaeo- 
graphical Commission, whose stock of 
manuscripts has been enlarged by materials 
of exceptional value. It has also <Ievcloped 
activity with regard to the publication of a 
series of scientific studies on its manuscripts, 
particularly on those dating fi’oni the XVII 
and XIX centuries. Among the activities of 
the other Coinmisvsions, mention should be 
nnide of the Russo-Byzantine Commission 
which ha.s organized a special Section at 
Udessa in order to accelerate the woi*k of the 
pnbljcation of the G’^eek Dictionary of 
Ducange, as well as special Sub-Commission 


for the study of tlie 

relations of Ancient Russia wit^ ^ 

ui • ^*1? Orient The ConiraissiOu; jS^i" . the 
publication of monuments of ancient Suaeian 
Litoature has continued its activities- hi 
publishiag the whole of the ancient .Russian 
UteraiT relics of the :lltb-17th mtmm, 
Ihe olavonic Commission, the Commission 
for the compilation of a systematic bibliogra- 
phy on ancient Russian literature, an4 the 
Commission for the scientitic publication of 
the Slavonic bible, liavo carried on their 
researches into the essential sources of the 
Russian langu.4ge, whilst the Dictionary 
Commission anl tlio Camnission on the 
Dialectology of the Russian language have 
carried on profound researolies in tlie study 
of the modem Russian language in the light 
of now scientitic data. Tiio historic processes 
now going on in this country are having their 
rapid effect upon the whole mode of life and 
the customs of tlie iiopulation, and the new 
cultural cuiTents are having their influence 
upon the language and upon its development. 
The publication of the “Dictionary of tlie 
Russian Language” is energetically pursued 
and lias already been brought to the lettei* 
‘‘0”, constituting at this moment a particularly 
irnporhnit task for tlie Dictionary Oommissioii,. 
and for the Academy of Sciences as a 
whole. 

The Academy \s expenditionary activity 
in the past year lias been earriod out on 
quite an unprecedented scale. Sixty-live large 
scientitic expeditions, of wliicli sutoeu were 
carried out in the European }>art of tlie 
U.8.S.R. whilst the remainder were connected 
with the more distant borderlands of the 
Union; the exceptional variety of the problems 
relating to geology, geochemistry, ethnography, 
the soil, zoology, or of a combi ned character: 
the beginning made witli the organization 
of systematic expeditious liaviiig for tlieir 
purpose the exploration of the territory of 
whole republics ; the continuation of a series 
of complex polar expeditions," all tliis 
necessitated tlie unification and co-ordination 
of the expeditionary activities under one 
academic organ wliich has received tlie 
name of the Special Committee for the 
Exploration of the Allied and Autonomous 
Republics. Even this fairly comprehensive 
title does not fully cover the tasks of the 
Committee, avS it has also assisted in the 
organ izatioii of purely scion titic ex peditions 
undertaken by the separate institutions of 
the Academy. The activities of the 
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are aided attlie present time by the 
independent Yakut, Kazaks^n, Central Asiatic, 
Trans-Caucasian, and Bisbkir Commissions, as 
“well as by the a^dal exploration Commis- 
sions of the friendly people’s Republics 
of Mongolia and Tannu-Tuva, and 'of the 
Buryat-Mon^lian Soviet Republic. It has 
been the policy of the Committee to encourage 
the formation of local cultural research 
centres by means of enlisting the interest 
of local young scientific forces, by 
organized support to local research institutions 
by assistance in the organization of national 
scientific libraries, museums, and so on. 

To this cycle of activities connected with 
the study of the individual territories of the 
Union and of adjacent countries, belongs 
-also the activity of the Polar Commission 
which t^es constant care of the scientific 
researches of the Polar Geophysical Observa- 
tory^ at Matotchkin Shar, of the Commission 
for the study of lake Baikal and its station 
on the Baikal, and finally, of the Pacific 
'Committee organized last October in connec- 
“tion with the participation of the U.S.S.R. in 
•the International Pacific Association. 

The Commission for the compilation of 
ta reference volume under the title of ''Science 
and Scientific Workers in the U.S.S.R.” will 
publish in the spring a reference volume 
on “Scientific workers of the U.S.S.R. outside 
•of Moscow and Leningrad” which all con- 
stitute the first instalment of a complete 
“record of over 14,000 scientific workers who 
are active in various parts of the Soviet Union. 

The whole of the Academy’s activity, 
•cursorily reviewed above, has been marked 
by two fundamental lines : the close organic 
■connection of the Academy’s scientific work 
with the process of the internal economic 
and cultural constructive work of the Soviet 
Union, and the considerable strengthening 
of the Academy’s international relations. 

It would be difficult to enumerate in 
detail the varied international congresses 
and conferences in which part was taken 
by representatives of the Academy. Altogether 
there were thirteen congresses and con- 
ferences nf this kind in which over 30 of the 
Academy’s delegates have taken part. Let 
us mention some of them : the Washington 
International Soil Conference, the Budapest 
International Zoological Congress, the Inter- 
national Congress of Physicists, the Como 
International Telegraph and Telephone Congress 
dedicated to the memory of Alexander Yolta, 
the Berlin International Congress on Heredity 


and Genetics, the Congress of Slav Geographers 
and Ethnographers in Poland, the ParLs 
Congress of Industirial Chemistry, Hie Prague 
Congress of the International Association 
on Geodesy and Geophysics, the Rome Int(ii> 
national Limnological Congress, ^d a number 
of others. Furthermore, our scientists luivo 
taken part in a number of local Conferences, 
as in recent years there has been continuous 
growth in the practice of reciprocal invitatioji 
of scientists to national conferences. Tluis 
the All-Union Botanical Conference in 
Leningrad was attended by scientists from 
the West, and the Academy of Sciences, in 
its turn, was represented at the Conforenco 
of German Mineralogists at Breslau, mid at 
the Conference of French Historians in 
Paris. On foreign scientific missions, 
there were seventeen academicians and 
twenty-eight con-esponding members ami 
associates of the Academy, who hav() 
visited fourteen countries in Western Euroi)o 
and in North America. 

The members and associates of tin* 
Academy who were sent on various missions 
abroad have delivered numerous lectures in 
the various countries at diverse scion titie 
conferences and before scientific associations 
and circles, whilst of a pai’ticularly organized 
character was the “Week of Soviet Science” 
in Berlin, in which part was taken by five 
members of the Academy, four coiresponding 
members, and one scientific worker. This 
Conference represented an interesting 
experiment which was to afford an oppor- 
tunity to German scientists to get acquainted 
with the achievements of Soviet science in 
the course of the last ten years, not through 
publications or papers, but through living 
intercourse with representatives of Soviet 
science. The Conference was organized by 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft zum Studium 
Osteuropas with the assistance of Notgemein- 
schaft de Deutschen Wissenschaft. 

The third line in the intematinal relations 
consisted in the joint organization of common 
scientific researches, expeditions, etc., by the 
scientists of several countries. Particularly 
close in this respect has been the Academy’s 
connection with Germany, where preparations 
have been carried on jointly witli the 
Notgemeinschaft de Deutschen Wissenschaft, 
in the person of its energetic leader, Professor 
Scbmidt-Ott, for the organization of an 
united geographical expedition to Turkmenistan 
and also to the Buryat-Mongolian Soviet 
Republic. Preliminary organizational work 
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is also bfilnif c«n 4 rf^ for similar joint 
scientific enta^^M witii French sdentists. 
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^ outline, has been the- 

s activity in the past year.: 


M e* K lama Mohaaa Sastri is a young 
artisi; of talent who has shown very 
gr^at promise, ©specially in protraiture. 
Mr. Sastri is only twenty-three years old, and is 
a native of Masnlipatam in Andhradesa. After a 



M school career in the K'ational College at 
Masulipatam with special study of Sanskrit, 
he joined the Andhra Jatiya Kalashala learning 
his art there for four years and studying 
under Mr. Praraode Kumar Chatterji. 
He has exhibited his pictures in most 
of the important exhibitions in India, 
•md competent critics including Dr, J. H. 
Cousins have highly appreciate his work, 
llis pictures show the modern Indian school 
a uniformly high level and European 
oonnoisseurs of art, as much as Indian art 
lovers who understand these things, have 
bought some of his pictures. Mr. Sastri has 
designed the seal qf the Andhra University 


universally admired. Front 

what I have seen of Mr. Sastri's work it: 

portraiture. 

fidelity and evince 
a most admirable grasp of character. In this 

M 1 T^ l^idian artist 

Mr. Mukul Dey, Principal of the Government 

ui- ? 1 ^ Calcutta who has already 
est^lished his reputation as an etciier and 
portoitist of the first rank. Mr. Sastri is 
contenaplating the publication of a volume of 
portraits of South Indian great men and 

celebrities, which will be quite a distinctive 



prqduction. One of Mr. Sastri ’s sketches— that 
of Mr. Kandalal Bose — ^is published in the 
present number of the Modern ^view together 
with Mr. Sastri ’s own portrait from the pencil 
of Mr. Kandalal Bosa S. K. O. 






Dr. Krihhanadkvi H. PATii. is tin* Hrst (Kdiiiburgh) during this montb aiifl is ox po('t(‘(I 
Ijingayat lady in Karnatak Avho has roc(‘ivod to sail home in April. 


high medical education in England. After 
passing the M.B. B.S. examination of the Bonihay 
University in 1924, slio proceeded to England 
in 1925 for finiher studies in Medicine and 


B. Bhaoika'I’iiy Amma is the i)ru|)j*ietor and 
<iditor of the "Mahila, a leading Malayalani 


Surgery. She was ai.lo.l by the Sir Dosai of -o„tky which ^smm^ced "^hSioal^:^ 


l)i‘, Krislianadovi R. Patil 

Birsangi Trust and Charitable Fund, Belgauin. 
She has now obtained several degrees of the 
Dublin University und in Febmary last, wa.s 
elected Fellow of the Royal Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons Glasgow (F. R. 
F. P. S.) She is appearing for F. R .0. S. 


B. Bhagirathy Ainma 

(sight years ago in the interests of the women 
of Kerala (Malabar.) The patronage of H. H. the 
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10 (Epifrraphia Indkja, VoK YIII, App. I, p, 
U N()& 0 and 12 of list No 15), 

(4) . “Ramapala, wlio reignexl from about 1077 
to 1120 was one of the most famotis of the Pala 
kings. Hia father Mahipiila IT, was slain by rebels, 
and Bamapala was compelled to flee” (p. 501), 
But the name of the father of Eamapala of Bengal 
was Vigrahapala III and Mahipala 11 was only 
his eldest brother. The learneii author of this 
(‘bapter, who was corretjted liis former Na- da 
into Banda and Jaichand into Hajyapala (p. 507) 
in this chapter, -has again failed to consult printed 
books in English. Ho would have found the 
genoalogy in Epigraphia Indiea, Yol. YJJl, App. 

[, p. 18 List No. : also in Memoirs of *^hc 
Asiatic Boeiety of Bengal. Yol. p. 85. 

(5) “Benards was plundered, Kanauj was destroy- 
ed, and the kingdoms of tlie (laharwars came to 
an end” (p. 530.) The entire statement is false 
and incorrect. The kingdom of Kanauj did not 
fomo to an end with the plunder* of Benares and 
Kanauj was not destroyed. Jayach-c-hiindra’s son 
ifarisehandra was alive and reigning at Kanauj 
in V. B. 1254 current— (Jth Janiiaiy 1197 A. D. and 
lliero are iv'asons to believe that; he was alive and 
ruling in 1202 A.D. (Epigraphia Indiea A^oL X, p. 94: 
P. & .T. A. S. B. A^rl. Vn. p. 702). But Sir 
Wolscley Haig is so very sure of the extinction 
of the Gahai'wars that he repeats the statement 

11 few pages later. ‘‘The (laharwai* lino was 
rertainly extiiigiiislied, and tin?, re is no <‘videnc(‘ 
rhat any e.seape(V’ (p. 521). 

(0) ’‘The founder of the Bathor dynasty of 
Afar war w^as Bialiji, w^hom the Iwds of the R<aiputs 
represent as a irriiiee of the Ualiarwar house of 
Kanauj,” Later on. on the saimy riage the author 
says, ’‘The exploit enhanred his reputation and 
about 1212 he took up his abode in the fertile 
region w\a,terod l)y the laini river, wost of the 
Vravalli Mountain Tlie learned nutlioi* liad not 
oven time to eonsult the index to the Indian 
Antiquary wdiore he would have found an aHicIe 
ontitled “Bithu inseriptioii of Biha Balhor,” {Indian 
Antmmh A^ol. XL, 1911, pp. 181-3) by U. B. 
Bhandarkai*. wdio proved 18 ye«‘n’s ago that Siha. 

A. B. F’agP 155. ml. 2. 1. 4 from !x)tlom : for Vol. 


the founder of the, Ratlior dynasty of Jodhpur 
died in Y. S. 1330-1273 A. B. and ^as the son 
of Sri-Seta. It is therefore rather risky to state 
in the twentieth century that fliis Siha 'was an 
active founder of kingdoms 61 years before his 
deatli. 

(7) “Little more tluit is authentic is known of 
the history of tJie Gahlots or Besodias until the 
reign of Ala-ud-din Khalji, who having hiready 
captured Banthambhor from the Chauhans, 
besieged and took Chitoi- in i303.” (p. 524). | 
would request the reader of the 3rd. volume of 
the Cambridge Histoiy of India to consult the 
first two fasciculi of the Histoiy of Bajputana in 
Hindi published by Maliamalujpadhyaya Gauri- 
shankar Hirachand Ojlia of Ajmere. Sir Wolseley 
Haig should no? have ventured into the unknown 
if he could not road that great Hindi work. 

Among chaptei’s not contributed by the learned 
editor two are of outstanding merit. These are 
the chapters on the History of Burma by Mr. 
0. E. Harvey I.O.S., and the monuments of Muslim 
India hy Sir lolin Mai’shaJl. The editor of the 
volume, might liave copied the critical method 
employed in modern histories fi*om Mr. Ifervey 
wIio has shown his Englisli collaborators how 
Indian recoixls have to bo iitilzed (BiblJOgmjJiy 
to chapter XXT, pp. ()5(w). Sir John Marshall may 
also have seiyed to Sir Wolseley Haig as a mode! 
of propriety and caution. After rej>eated attempts, 
I have failed to find a single point in which he 
can bo taken to task for inaccuracies, ciareJessness 
or shoilness in range of vision. Out of 23 cJiapters 
in tlie 3rd volume of the Cambridge History of 
India these two are the only ones which W'ill 
suiwivo. The rest are so fragmentaiy and one- 
sided tliat they fail to stand on the same level as 
the 1st volume and fall far _l>elow^ that of the 
Cambridge Mediaeval or Ancient Historias. The 
principal reason of the failure of the 3rd volume 
IS the eoiicentration of 17 or 18 chapters in the 
hand of one man wdio. again is the general editor 
and above all w'as not qualified to deal with tlie 
original materials of ancient Indian except 

a portion only of the Perso-Aral>ie recorrls. 

pp. 222 rrad Vnl. 11, pp. 15f)-151. 


The Aeademy of SeleBee of 

I N our enumeration of the activities of the 
Aeademic institutions, we shall begin 
with the Library wJiich serves the 
interests of the whole Academy. 

According to incomplete returns of the 
i'^peeial book funds of tlve separate* institutions, 
we have a total of 492,000 volumes, and the 

* From an Addiess delivered by the Permanent 
Beeretaiy of The Academy, A. E. Fersman. at the 
Annua! Assembly on ^February 2nd, 14)28. 


the HmH Union in ltS7* 

furtlier development of these institutional 
libraries is quite an urgent task at the present 
moment both in view of the development 
of the scientific institutions themselves, as 
Avell as witli regard to the requirements of 
up-to-date library organization. It lias become 
quite necessary to compile a complete cata- 
logue of all the contents of the Academy’s 
sthek of books amounting to over 4,900,000 
volumes. 
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At the beginning of this year we ^had 
in our Library an old fand of unclassified 
volumes in the number of something less 
than 1,000,000. Infiie last two ye^^alone^W 
stock of boofa in &e unclassified section 
was increased by over 150,000 volumes. 
The Library rec^ves now 1,738 titles oi 
periodical publications exclusive of news- 
papers, as agaiimi 1,120 M 19^. ^ . 

The Commission on the History of Science 
has taken up the organization of a specim 
Museum on the history of science and 
scientific thought, nnd has also renewed the 
publication of the works of Lomonosov alter 

some interval. . 

Turning now to the scientific activities 
of the separate we shall deal 

first of all with the activity of the Physico- 
Mathematical Institute. A particular place 
in the Institute’s activity has been occupied 
by seismological researches which have 
acquired particular importance and attracted 
universal public attention in connection with 
the Crimean earthquake, the problena of the 
construction of the Turkestan-Siberian Railway 
line, and the transfer of the capital of Kazakstan 
to the town of Alma-Ata which is subject 
to seismic disturbances. In connection with 
these fundamental problems, the Institute has 
undertaken not only the study of the mocha- 
nism and causation of earthquakes as physical 
phenomena of natnrem and with the problem 
of their prognostication, but also the study 
of the physical properties of the terrestnal 
fflobe in its entirety and in its separate parts, 
md of the properties of matter under condi- 
tions of high temperature and pressure, upon 
the basis of the laws governing the elastic 
disturbances caused by distant earthquakes. 
In the lart year there were organized three 
new seismic stations, at Feodosia, Alma-Ata, and 
Frunze ; there were registered 1,200 earth- 
quakes ; there were published, after special 
elaboration, fifty-seven seismic bulletins, and 
there were installed fourteen seismographs of 
the latest construction and sixteen registering 
apparatuses. . ^ 

Nevertheless this scope of soientiiic 
activity, due both to general scientific 
. problems as well as to the practical tasks of 
economic construction of our country, proved 
inadequate for the proper and profound 
solution of the problems which ^ were taken 
up and for teis r the Academy deemed 
it ueoessaflTv iu" to of last y^, to 

transform to Seismic Department with its net 
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of stations and to inter-departraOTi«a Seismic 
^mission into a spetaal Seismoiogica! 

far moi'e diflBeult external conditions 
went on the activity of the second 
togest scientific institute of to, A^demy, 
tffinstitnte of Chemistoy, which by tl,e 
sweofits work and by to _ exceptiomd 
B^entific significance of its researches to long 
Se outgrown the facfiities furnished hy 
Z old Laboratory of the Academy ; on y 
Xr the erection of to new building wi h 
S^Sew equipment will it be possible to do 
nstL to the requirements of to Institate 
inT to lav the foundation to the realization 
?th?plan evolved by the Academy of 
a„iXes for the erection of to Lomonosov 
Witute known at present as the Lomonosov 
S Mendeleeff Institute, Energetic measures. 
^,,Bt he taken in this direction, particularly 
Tvlw o1 to fact that the Jubile^ of hot), 
giants of chemistry are to be celebrated m 
the course of the coming decade. IIh- 
Xvity of the Institute of Chemistry was 
Slloped in its two Departments, and in 
Xe collaboration with the two r^earcl 
institutes of the Commission of the Natural 
Forces of Production, to wit : the Institute 
of P^ysico-Chemic 1 Analysis and the Institute 
for the studv of Platinum. The study’ of the 
naturf saline equilibrium in our salt lakes, 
the study of crystallic hydrates,the elucidation 
S thrmethodsofthe afiinity of planbnum 
by means of studying the compounds of tis 
metal, the study of the action of higl 
temperatures (up to 480°) and 
400 atmospheies) upon inorganic comi^oniu 
and finally, the study of the process of hydro 
eenisation of organic compounds under ttie 
same conditions,— such were the basic Une> 
followed by the research activity in the Insti- 
tute of Chemistry. 

Under more favourable external conditions 
went on the activity of the other two research 
institutions : the Institute of Physiology , ami 
the soil Institute ; a special scientific labora- 
tory has been established at the Soil Institute 
which, in addition to its current work, should 
take upon itself the study of the basic pro- 
blems of colloidal and absorption processes in 

the soil. j 

The Institute of Phyisiology, under ni' 
permanent guidance of the Academicim! 
IP, Pavlov, has continued its further investi- 
ration into the domaih of conditional reflexes 
whilst particular attention was given to the 
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l eseaTches of nearous eystems. 

The classiflcatiQji . fe out is of 

tremendous scienMfio iiuportance both in the 
sense th^t it GuHino9j #i«^; of strictly 

scientific chai^tt^zation of human types, as 
well as for the reason that now, when 
studying this or that question in regard to 
conditional refleites, it is possible to make 
a quite rational study of a given problem 
upon the suitable type of nervous system, 
thus securing* the maximum productivity of 
the researches. 

The Soil Institute (dedicated to the name 
of V. Y. Dokutchayev), for the first time 
occupying an independent place in the pages 
of our report, was formerly a subsidiary 
institution of the Commission for the study 
of the natural Force of Production, and 
lifter its establishment as an independent 
institution, the beginning was made for the 
equipment of a specie Soil I^aboratory. 
'The current rnuseuni activity, the considerable 
expedition activity connected with the study 
of the soils of vast territories in Mongolia, 
Kazakastan, Crimea and Armenia ; the drawing 
-of a soil map Of the Asiatic and European 
parts of the U.S.S.R, along with the drawing 
of a soil map of the Avhole earth, — such are 
tlio fundamental current activities of the 
Institute Avhich, however, were interrupted 
by two important moments in the life of this 
Institution : the AHI All-Union Soil Congress 
held in January 1927 witli the collaboration 
of tlio Academy of Sciences, and the Interna- 
tional Soil Congress in Washington, in which 
our soil experts have not only taken an 
active part;, but for which they had also 
prepared special exhibitions and published 
thirteen addresses in the English language, as 
well as a complete map of the Asiatic part 

of the u.s.sja. 

It is very difficult, in a brief annual 
report, to describe with sufficient clearness, 
and yet concretely, the activities of the 
two Laboratories, that of the Biochemistry 
iind Physiology of Plants, and that of Zoology. 

The first of these was engaged in studying 
fho problems of fermentations and the 
chemistry of ferments and of microbiology 
of the soil, whilst the development of its 
•ictiyities was hampered by the inadequate 
equipment, as the instruments must be very 
Hccurate and of intricate construction which 
can be manufactured only by special firms 
abroad. As to the second of these laboratories 
it concentrated its scientifie researches ebiefiy 
’Upon morphological and experimental investiga- 


tions into the domain of the regen^tion and 
transptotation of organs, continning at the 
same time the equipment of premises for 
special physico-chemical researcheSi 

Digressing somewhat from the general 
order of our report, I should like at this 
point, after mentioning the activities of the 
Zoological Laboratory, to say a word or two 
about the Academy ^s Biological Station at 
Sevastopol, which has developed considerable 
activity. The manifold activity of the seventy- 
five people who are working in this Station 
besides the permanent staff, the group studies 
with students of different higher schools, the 
scientific seminaries, the publication of 
researches, — such are some of tlie aspects 
of the scientific activity of this Institution, 
md it is one of the Aeadeniy’s tasks to help 
in strengthening and developing this Institu- 
tion, in line with the general policy of 
encouraging local scientific research Avork. 

The Geological Museum has developed its 
actiAnties in the domains of paleonthology, 
petrography, and general geology, whilst 
during the past year the Central Asiatic 
Department managed to gather the geological 
collections of most of the Russian expeditions 
to Mongolia, Uryankhan, Djungaria, etc. At 
the Mineralogical Museum during the last 
year’s, besides the gradual re-equipment of 
the different halls, there were held two exhi- 
bitions of new specimens and minerals obtained 
from the autonomous ^'oviet Republic of 
Yakutia and fi’om the Tannu-Tuva People’s 
Republic. In the activity of this Museum it 
is necessary to point out two moments in 
the year under report. On the one hand, tlie 
Museum, jointly with other mineralogical 
institutions of Leningrad, convened the First 
All-Union Conference of Mineralogists, Petro- 
graphei-s and Crystallographers, Avhich attacted 
about 200 delegates from twenty-seven scientific 
centres of the Soviet Union, and on the other 
hand, right here, with the assistance of the 
Ceramic Institutes of the Scientifico-Techni- 
cal Department of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy and of the Radium 
Institute of the Chief Scientific Board, a 
beginning was made for the establishment of 
aWg Roentgen laboratory for geochemical 
and crystaliogra^hie researches. Particular 
interest was aroused by the expedition 
organized by the Maseuni for the quest of 
the Tungus meteorite, which has already 
yielded some interesting, if not yet fully 
elucidated da' a. The Botanical Museum 
continued its actiyity in bringing into shape 
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its collections trom tlie Ewropeau part of the 
XJnion, and at the clo^e of the year under 
report, It was engaged In preparations for the 
AlI-lTnion Botanical Congress. ^J'he Zoological 
Museum during the last year, has completed 
the re-adjustment of Its colloctions, which 
have suteed so ranch from the inundation 
in the aiitanin of 1924, and is now (tarrying 
on normal aotivities. The receipt of over 
200,000 new species, a nuinbei* of special 
zoological expeditions and missions which 
brought back most valuable materials from 
Mongolia, the Liu-Kin Islands, the Verkho- 
yansk Riago, ete., tlis publicaticn of 90 
papers by research workei^ of tlie Museum 
in our own as well as in the foreign press, 
the participation in the researclies hy 
100 outside scientitici workers in addition to 
the permanent staff in the Museum’s resear- 
ches, the energetic activity of the; Zoology 
Circle and the Permanent ("onnnissions, and 
hTiUv, tlie wide extension of educational 
activity expressed in the fact that the Museum 
was visited by 98,000 people, as well as 
in the organization of a series of special 
courses for students of the higher schools, 
—such are the chief external features of tlie 
activities of this Institution. 

Two important events siiould be lecorded 
by the Pushkin House during the year under 
report. In the first jilace, the removal to the 
now quarters, where a grand exhil)iti(>n of 
the collections was oi-ganized on the oecasion 
of the Tenth Anniversaiy of the October Revo- 
lution, and secondly, the receipt of the 
Onyegin Collection from Paris, which has 
bemi bequeathed to the Academy by tlie late 
collector, whilst the first shipments of this 
valuable collection of manuscripts are already 
on the way from Paris at the time that this 
report is delivered. The Tolstoi Museum at 
the Acfidemic Library has (jontinued its 
bibliographical researches on the works of Leo 
Tolstoi and has made preparations for the 
celebrations of the forthcoming Omtenaiy of 
Tolstoi’s birth. 


the Museum, as well as tlie iiic),*eased udoi'a- 
tional activitv which attracted over l(),ij{i() 
visitui-s and (K) special research wark(fis t.» 
the Miiseiirn during tlie year under 
Perhaps, by those brief features we noulp 
have charactei-ized the activity of the Musi iin,. 
if we did not wish to mention the orgaiii/,!,. 
tion of the Department of Evolution and ilir 
Typology of Culture whi(*!i lias been so pic- 
foumlly and intoj’estingly started by tlie loti 
L. J. Stmoiherg, and also the energetic 

activity of the Radlov Circle of the MuseiiDi 
wdiich has held 10 Coiiforenoes in the (smisc 
of the year. 

A somewhat peculiar place in the 
structure of the Academy is occupied by tin 
Asiatic Museum, which may be classed onl\ 
partly as a M’usbuiii in view of its temporal y 
exhibitions, liiit in reality it constitutes 
a seieiitiHe resf^andi institute with a vast 
Library and a large collection of oriental 
mamisci-ipts. Having the assistance of n 
large body (»f specialists working upon tlu' 
Oriental Board, tlie Asiatic Museum !ia< 
continued during the cmrrent year thf? 
tication of its colleidlons of literary documents 
from the Soviet Union and abroail. The stud> 
of the scientific materials hy the Museum V 
workers has resulted in numerous scientific 
essays published intlier by the Academy or 
abroad. (Jlosely connected with the Asiatic 
Museum are tlie Foi'iodical Iran Review ami 
the Bibliotheca Buddhica series which has 
received new materials in eonnoction with 
the Mongolian expeditions carried out liy 
collaborator.s of the Museum. The new 
Departments of Buddhist Culture ^nd ot 
Turcology, now organized at the Museuiii, 
are absolutely essential in. connection with 
contemporary problems of Orientology. Finally, 
a thii*d among the group of humanistic 
institutions is the Paleogj-aphic Museum, 
which has held tw^o special exhibitions during 
the last year in connection with the re-organi- 
zation of its abiindant collections. 

In close logical connection with the Asiatii* 


The Museum of Anthropology and Ethno- Museum are the two independent soieiititic 

graphy has continued its researches into the establishments: the Japhetic Institute, and 

stn»y of the little known tribes of Siberia, as the Caucasian Historico- Archaeological In- 

well as of thfU exceedingly important, both in stitute at Titlis. The Japhetic Institute, 

the linguistic and ethnographical aspects, Iranic continuing the application of the Japhetolo- 

tribes, and particularly of the Tadjiks. This gical method in regard to a series of new 


scientific activity, which has attracted also trends in the domain of modern languages, 
our young ethaographioal forces, was supple- in connection with the extension of its 


menb^d by museum work : the organization of researches, has formed a group on th< 
special exhibitions,^ equipment of uew methodology of the Japhetic Theory and n 

Sections, the of a catalogue of section for the co-ordination; of linguistii 
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researches with the history of material 
ottlture. This idea of co^nbiniii^ lin'^uistic 
researches with the stnly of culture, and 
the develop ’ii3nt of social forms is the result 
of the fundamental researches of the Japhetic 
Institute on questions of the P.ileontolo:?y 
of langnag-e, and of special investi.^ations 
into the TchuVash, Abhazian, and Ula 
Ian^ua 2 :es (the latter beini? one of the chief 
Japhetic languages in Eist Cmcisia), and 
so on. In close collahoration with the 
Japhetic Institute has been the activity of 
the Caucasian Historico-Arcliaeologioal 
Institute. 

The study of the natural forces was 
ftuTiod on by the U.S.S.R. Commission for the 
study of the natural forces of pro liiction, 
and the study of the human materials was 
(tarried on by the Commission for the study 
of the Racial Composition of the population 
of the U.S.SR. and border countries. 

The first of these C )mmissi()ns has con- 
tinued its exueditionary and experimental 
activities, whilst the seonn I has taken up 
the organization of all-union conferences of 
scientific workers on individual questions 
relating to the exploration of the natural 
wealth of the Union. A vast vari(.‘ty of 
subjects relating to the economic pursuits 
of the different parts of the Soviet Union 
were dicussed at these Confereiujos. The 
Commission for the Study of Racial 
Composition has comph^ted an ethnographical 
chart of the Soviet Union, wliich is the 
result of many years’ investigation and 
researches. Although the chai't may not bo 
considered as quite complete, bearing in mind 
the great number of different races and 
tribes inhabiting the territory of the Union, 
nevertheless it constitutes the first big step 
towards the solution of tins important 
question. 

Considerable successes were acliieved in 
the last year by tln^ Historico Archaeo- 
graphical Commission, wliose stock of 
manuscripts has been enlarged by materials 
of exceptional value. It has also developed 
activity with regard to the publication of a 
series of scientific studies on its manuscripts, 
particularly on those dating from the XV 11 
and XIX centuries. Among the activities of 
the other Commissions, mention should be 
made of the Russo-Byzantine Commission 
which has organized a special Section at 
Odessa in order to accelerate the work of the 
publication of the Greek Ditrtionary of 
Ducange, as well as special Sub-Commission 


for the study of the ecouomic and trade 
relations of Aneiimt Russia with Byzantium 
and the Oiaent The Commission for the 
publication of monuments of ancient Russian 
Literature has contimiod its activities in 
piiblisiiing the whole of the ancient Russian 
literary relics of thc) lltli47th eentunes. 
Ine Slavonic Commission, the Commission 
for the compilation of a systematic bibiiogra- 
phy on ancient Russian literature, and the 
Commission for the scientific publication of 
the Slavonic bible, have carried on their- 
researches into the essential sour(^es of the 
Russian langtugo, whilst the Dictionary 
Commission and the Commission on the 
Dialectology of the Russian language have 
carried on profound r(‘seareh(}s in the study 
of the modern Russian language in the light 
of now scientific data, d'he historic processes 
iiovy going on in this country are having their 
rapid effect upon the whole mode of liftj and 
the customs of the ))Oi)ulation, and the now 
cultural currents arc having their influenc(‘ 
upon the language and upon its dxwelopnient. 
Tlie publication of the “Dictionary of llie 
Russian Language” is energetically pursued 
and has alia^ady been brought to the letter 
“0”, constituting at thi.s moment aparticularly 
important task for the Dictionary Commission, 
ami for the Academy of .Sciences as a 
whole. 

The Academy’s expenditionary activity 
in the past year has be(3n carried out on 
quite an unprecedented s(?ale. Sixty-five Iarg(.> 
scientific expeditions, of which si.Jtteen were 
carried out in the European i)art of tlie 
U.S.S.B. whilst the remainder w(?re connected 
with the more distant borderlands of the 
Union ; the exceptional variety of the problems 
relating to geology, geochemistry, otlmography, 
the soil, zoology, or of a combined character : 
the beginning made with the organization 
of systematic expeditions having for their 
purpose? the exploration of the territory of 
whole republi(?s ; the continuation of a series 
of complex polar expeditions, - all this 
necessitated the unification and co-ordination 
of tlio expeditionary activities under one 
academic organ which has r(‘ceive(l the 
name of the Special Committee fur the 
Exploration of the Allied and Autonomous 
Republics. Even this fairly comprehensive 
title does not fully cover the tasks of the 
Gommittef?, as it hits also assisted in the 
organization of purely scientific expeditions 
undertaken by the separate institutions of 
the Academy. The activities of the 
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^mmittee are aided at the present time by the 
independent Yakut, Xazakstan, Central Asiatic, 
TPrans-Caucasian, and Bishkir Commissions, as 
'Well as by the special exploration Commis- 
sions of tlie friendly people’s Eepublics 
of Mongolia and Tannu-Tuva, and ‘of the 
Buryat-Mongolian Soviet Bepublic. It has 
been the policy of the Commito encourage 
the formation of local cultural research 
centres by means of enlisting the interest 
of local young scientific forces, by 
organised support to local research institutions 
by assistance in the organization of national 
scientific libraries, museums, and so on. 

To this cycle of activities connected with 
the study of the individual territories of the 
Union and of adjacent countries, belongs 
Also the activity of the Polar Commission 
which takes constant care of the scientific 
researches of the Polar Geophysical Observa- 
tory at Matotehkin Shar, of the Commission 
for tiie study of lake Baikal and its station 
on the Baikal, and finally, of the Pacific 
•Committee organized last October in connec- 
"tion with the participation of the U.S.S.B. in 
the International Pacific Association. 

The Commission for the compilation of 
*a reference volume under the tide of “Science 
and Scientific Workers in the U.S.S.B.” will 
publish in the spring a reference volume 
on “Scientific workers of the U.S.S.B. outside 
of Moscow and Leningrad” which all con- 
■stitute the first instalment of a complete 
record of over 14,000 scientific workers who 
are active in various parts of the Soviet Union. 

The whole of the Academy’s activity, 
■cursorily reviewed above, has been marked 
by two fundamental lines : the close organic 
connection of the Academy’s scientific work 
with the process of the inteinal economic 
and cultural constructive work of the Soviet 
Union, and the considerable strengthening 
jof the Academy’s international relations. 

It would be difficult to enumerate in 
'detail the varied international congresses 
and conferences in whicli part was taken 
by ropresentativesot the Academy, Altogether 
there were thirteen congresses and con- 
ferences of this kind in which over 30 of the 
Academy’s delegates have taken part. Let 
ns mention some of them; the Washington 
International Soil Conference, the Budapest 
International Zoological Congress, the Inter- 
national Congress of Physicists/ the Como 
International Telegraph and Telephone Congress 
dedicated to the memory of Alexander Yolta, 
the Berlin International Congress on Heredity 


and Genetics, the Congress of Slay Geographers 
and Ethnographei’s in Polandy 
Congress of Industriai Chemistry, the Prague 
Congress of the International Association 
on Geodesy and Geophysics, the Borne Inter- 
national Limnological Congress, and a number 
of others. Furthermore, our scientists have 
taken part in a number of local Conferences, 
as in recent years there has been continuous 
growth in the practice of reciprocal invitation 
of scientists to national conferences. Thus 
the All-Union Botanical Conference in 
Leningrad was attended by scientists from 
the West, and the Academy of Sciences, in 
its turn, was represented at the Conference 
of German Mineralogists at Breslau, and at 
the Conference of French Historians in 
Paris. On foreign scientific missions, 
there were seventeen academicians and 
twenty-eight corresponding members and 
associates of the Academy, who have 
visited fourteen countries in Western Europe 
and in North America. 

The members and associates of the 
Academy who were sent on various missions 
abroad have delivered numerous lectures in 
the various coiintriCvS at diverse scientific 
conferences and before scientific associations 
and circles, whilst of a particularly organized 
character was the “Week of Soviet Science” 
in Berlin, in which part was taken by five 
members of the Academy, four corresponding 
members, and one scientific worker. This 
Conference represented an interesting 
experiment which was to afford an oppor- 
tunity to German scientists to get acquainted 
with the achievements of Soviet science in 
the course of the last ten years, not through 
publications or papers, but through living 
intercourse with representatives of Soviet 
science. The Conference was organized by 
the Deuische Gesellsehaft zum Studium 
Osteuropas with the assistance of Notgemein- 
schaft de Deutsehen Wissenschaft. 

The third line in the intematinal relations 
consisted in the joint organization of common 
scientific researches, expeditions, etc., by the 
scientists of several countries. Particularly 
close in this respect has been the Academy’s 
connection with Germany, where preparations 
have been carried on jointly with the 
Notgemeinschaft de Deutsehen Wissenschaft, 
in the person of its energetic leadery Professor 
Schmidt-Ott, for the organization of an 
united geographical expedition to Turkmenistan 
and also to the Buryab-Mongolian Soviet 
Preliminary organizational work 
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is also being earned out for sioiiaar joint Such, in general ouffifie, has been the 
scientific enterprises with French s(totists. Academy’s activity in the past year.: 



A Yeifflg tafttaa Artist 



M r. K. Eama Mohaaa Sastri is a yomng 
attist of talent who has shown very 
^eat promise, especially in protraiture. 
Mr. Sastri is bnly twenty«three years old, and i$ 
a native of Masulipatam in Andhradesa. After a 



full school career in the National College at 
Masulipatam with special study of Sanskrit, 
he joined the Andhra Jatiya Kalashala learning 
his art there for four years and studying 
under Mr, Praraode Kumar Chatterji. 
He' has exhibited his pictures in naost 
of the important exhiDitions in 
and competent critics including Dr. J. H. 
Cousins have highly ai^reoiat^ his work. 
His pictures show modern Indian school 
at a uniformly high level and Buppe^ 
connoisseurs of art, as much as Indian art 
lovers who understand these things, have 
bought some of his pictures. Mr. Sastri has 
designed the s^ of the Andhra University 


which has been universally admired. J^om 
what I have seen of Mr. Sastii’s work it 
seems to me that his forte is portraiture. 
His portrait sketches in pencil have a 
remarkable strength and fidelity and evince 
a most admirable gi'asp of character. In this 
he reminds one of another Indian artist 
Mr. Mukul Dey, Principal of the Government 
Art School in Calcutta who has already 
established his reputation as an etcher andv 
portraitist of the first rank. Mr. Sastri is 
contemplating the publication of a volume of 
portraite of South Indian great men and 
celebrities, which will be quite a distinctive 



V 


production. One of Mr. Sastrfs sketches— that 
of Mr. Nanda^ published in fte 

present number of the Modern Revie w together 
with Mr. Sastri’s own portrait from the penoR 
of Mr. Nandalal Bose. S. K, C. 



111. Krishanaflevi R. Patil 

Bimuigi Trust and Oharitable Fund, Belgaum. 
She haus liow obtained several degrees of the 


Dubliiv University i»nd m Febniary last, was R Blmgirathy Amma 

elected Fellow of the Royal Faculty of 

Physicians and Surgeons Glasgow (F. R. eight years ago in the interests of the women 
F P S.) She is appearing for F. R ,C. 8. of Kerala (Malabar.) The patronage of H. H. the 
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Junior ilaharani of Tratancore has been a 
source of inspiration and support to this 
talented lady editor. She presidod over the 
Arayai' (Sfeacoast people) Conference held 
recently' in Central Travancore. 


Miss S. SraMVASAGijRiT, Sub- Assistant 
Inspectress of Schools, Palaracottah, has been 
nominated as a Member of the District Edu- 
cational Council, Tinnevely. 



Miss E. SAMl'^:l., of the Travancore Medical 
Service, wlio proceeded to England some time 
ago for higher medical education, has just 
returned to Trivaiidruin after taking several 
diplomas at Homo. 


Mas. Dadiba Mktea, the wife of the District 
and Sessions Judge, Aliniednagar, has recently 
been elected President of the Girl Guides 
Association, Ahmednagar. 




Mrs, Dadiba Mctha 
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PnsitaM iiiims at the TweWfc Sessta at ^ 
ill iiia IM Ihkasahlia, H«H at 8»at, il» 

, By RAMANANDA CHATTERaJEE 


I T is undoubtedly true Miat ail over the 
world every man owes a duty to the 
nation to which he belongs. But in 
addition to that duty, bb has his duty to the 
family he belongs to, and the religious commu- 
nity or oth^ section or class to which he 
belongs. Even in countries which are inhabi- 
ted imost entirely by people professing a 
single religion, it is found that those who 
belong to different sects of that religion, such 
as Roman Catholic, Anglican, Baptist, etc., try 
to promote the welfare of the particular sects 
to which they belong. This they do without 
neglectifigtheirduties as citizens or as members 
of a household. That is to say, they belong 
to particular political parties, particulai* 
religious sects and particular families, and do 
ibeir duties to all. Some may belong also 
to trade unions, learned societies, chambers 
of commerce, etc., and do their duties as 
such. Nobody contends in those countries 
that there is hny necessary antagonism between 
a man’s duties to the nation and his duties 
to smaUer groups. Even the greatest of 
statesmen in those countries may belong to 
these smaller groups, and many have actually 
so belonged. No charge of communalism in a 
bad sense is brought against them. Similarly in 
India, the charge of communalism cannot 
justly be borugbt against Ananda Mohan Bose, 
President of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
and also of the Indian National Congress, 
against Lajpat Rai, President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and also of the Indiau National 
Gongms, or against Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
President of the Indian National Congress 
and 4^0 of the Hindu Mahasabha. What is 
true df them is true also of nation4ist Hindu 
Sabbattes of lesser note. They all try to 
change the various Hindu bodies into 
compact bricks for the Indian national 
edifice, instead of allowing tljem to remain 
like dust or shapeless mud, not fit to 
build palaces with. 

Among the inhabitants of India are to 
be found men and women fofiowing some 
one or other of all tlie historic religions of 
the world. we also have political 


organizations open to persons of all religions 
or no religion, such as the Indian National 
Congress and the National Iriberal Federation. 
As Hindus form the majority bf the popula- 
tion of India, they have, all along, as a 
matter of course, constituted the mglorify of 
the members of these political bodies, and 
have been their most active workers. Their 
politicalzoal is neither un-Hindu, noriinatural 
Forthough during certain periods of their history 
Hindus may have been rather un -politically- 
minded, it is in their sacred epic of tin* 
Mahabharata, Santi Parva, that one finds 
the following verses 

“Majjet Trayi dandamtau liatayam, 

saiwe dliarmali prakshayeyur-vivrddhali ; 
Saive dliannashcliashraiiianam hat^ syiili, 
kshatre tyakto rajadharme piirane. 

Sam tystea rajadharmesu dristA 

saival.! dikslia laiadlmrmesu yuktah ; 

Sarvg vidya rajadharmesu choktah, 
sarve Joka rajadharme prabistah.” 

“When Politico becomes lifeless, the triple Veda 
sinks, ail the Dharmas (i e., the bases of civilization), 
(however) developed, completely decay. When 
traditional 8tate-Ethics are dep^ed from, all the 
bases of the divisions of individual life ai‘e 
shattered. 

“In Politics are realized all the forms of renun- 
ciation, in polities are united all the sacraments, 
in politics are combined all knowledge ; in Politics 
are centred all the Worlds”.-~K. P. tlayaswal’s 
translation. 

It is to be understood that, in these verKses 
from the Mahabharata, by politics is meant 
the politics of a free people, Politics of a 
certain kind is also needed in order that a 
dependent people may be f ree ; but it is not 
of the petitionary or theatrically minatory 
variety. 

But even the politics of a free people 
does not include ail kinds of human activity, 
inner and outward, though all such things 
are intimately connected, directly or indirect- 
ly, with politics. Much less does the polities 
of dependent peoples comprehend all their 
activities, including their culture. To conserve 
and promote all these, something in addition 
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needed. would be rather 

superflttoiii^ ia 

human I shall here 

quote the opimoni /of^^^ men : of Lord 
Curzon, who cannot be; aoeused of sympathy 
with Indian aspirations, and of Max Muller, 
who studied anoient. I^ literature sym- 
pathetically. The former as Yicmx)y said in his 
address at ^le Delhi Durbar in 1901 :— 

“Powerful Empires existed and flourished here, 
while Englishmen were still wmjdering jmiiM in 
the woods, and while the British colonies were 
still a wilderness and a jungle. India has left a 
deeper mark upon the history, the philosophy, and 
religion of mankind, than any other terrestnal unit 
i n the Universe.” 

The latter, in his book on “What India 
has to teach says 

, “If I were ask^ under what sky the human 
rnind has most fully developed some of its choicest 
gifts, has moat deeply pondered on the greatest 
i)T*oblems of life, and has found solutions of some 
of them which will deserve the attention even of 
those whO; have studied Plato and Kant, 
I should point to India. If 1 were to ask myself 
from what literatui’e we here in Eui*ope, may draw 
tlie correc?tive which is most wanted in order to 
itiake our inner life more perfect moi’e universal in 
fact more truly human, again I should iK)int to India.” 

Later on I shall have cSometliing more to 
say of India's achievement At this stage, I 
need only observe, that it is necessary that 
there should be a community whose special 
business it should be to conserve our heritage. 
I do not say that people of non-Indian faiths 
have not the right to this heritage or that 
none of them have done anything to preserve 
it— for some of them have been pre-eminent 
workei’S in this field ; what I mean is that 
it is peculiarly our duty and our right to 
keep whatever of permanent value has come 
down from our past and to extend the bounds 
of Indian thought and cultum For, whatever 
friend or foe may say, we are not a decadent 
people. We mean to live, we will live, we 
can live, and we will yet give to the world 
what God intended that we should. Men of 
non-Indian culture may care— and sincerely 
care— for Indian culture as something ancillaiy ; 
but with us, our heritage is that in which 
our being is rooted, it is the core of our 
collective and individual life. We may 
assimilate the best that is in non-Indian 
cultures and faiths, but the essence of our 
individual and colledave personality must 
necessarily be Indian. Others may think that 
we are mistaken in holding that Indian 
culture and spirituality are not inferior to any 
other that cueists ; but we stick to bur opinion. 


% order that ^ere may be a living oonti- 
nuiiy between India’s pa^ present and future, 
and in order that India’s past may bear 
fmt ^ain for all men’s good» in the soil 
^ India’s present and future, drawing sap 
from all quarters, it is necessary that the 
Hindus should not die out. For, their loyalty 
to India is naturally more comprehensive, 
deep and whole-hearted than that of any 
other community. And in saying this 
do not ^ in least disparage Indians of 
nonrindian faiths and their cults and cultures, 
which also have a value, or forget that cultures 
of non-Indian origin have in some measure 
enriched Indian culture. Xor do we suggest 
that by merely calling oneself a Hindu, one 
becomes in any respect more loyal to India 
than an Indian who is not a Hindu. Loyalty 
to India implies devoted service to India in 
a comprehensive sense and living according 
to the ideals of Indian culture and spirituality. 

For the continued existence of the Hindu 
people, something more thmi the politics of 
a dependent people is required. It should be 
the duty of the Hindu Mahasabha and all other 
Hindu organizations and institutions to be 
this additional something. Man cannot live by 
politics alone. Nor, therefore, can the Hindu 
man. Far less can he live by politics, if it 
becomes lifeless. 

What is the life of polities ? A common 
hatred of alien rule cannot be this life. 
Love of freedom in its widest sense, love of 
India and her heritage with “love far-brought 
from out the storied Fast,” and a 
loving, profound and burning faith in 
something eternal which makes for righteous- 
ness, justice and tnith can make politics 
living. This faith we call religion. The 
religions of the Hindu people may give them 
this faith, if they aie sincere believers. Men 
who have such faith ai’e thereby fortified 
for all strenuous beneficent endeavours for 
all sacrifices and sufferings, and are placed 
above fear and temptation. 

Just as internationalists of an extreme 
type forget in their condemnation of 
nationalism that nationalism may be of two 
kinds, so natibnalists forget that devotion 
to the welfare of the religious community 
to which one belongs may not necessarily 
deserve the name of comraunalism in an 
opprobrious sense. Nationalism is bad when 
it means “My country, right or wrong,” 
when it seeks to aggrandise one’s 6wii 
country at the expense of other countries. 
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. Sfationalism has eome .to have a sinister 
significance because in Europe it has been 
generally of the predatory sort But Indian 
nationalism is not of , that character. It only 
wants tile restoration of the birthright of 
Indians in India ; it does not seek to deprive 
any foreign people of their rights in their 
countries. Similarly, the Hindu Mahasabha 
does not seek to have for Hindus any 
political, economic or civic rights or privileges 
to which they are not entitled by their 
numbers, educational and other qualifications, 
character, ability, public spirit and tax-paying 
capacity. And, in particular, the Hindu 
]\Iahasabha does not want for Hindus any 
fixed share of anything which may indirectly 
leave an inequitable portion for others. It 
stands for open and fair competition, for an open 
door for talent irrespective of considerations 
of race, creed, or complexion. It is one of 
its objects “to promote good feelings between 
the Hindus and other communities in India 
and to act in a friendly way witli them with 
a view to evolve a united and self-governing 
Indian iVation.” Its other objects are 
concerned mainly with the internal aflairs 
of the Hindu community. The promotion 
of the iiolitical interests and rights of the 
entire Hindu community is nientioned last. 
And it is added in a note that “the Maha- 
sabha shall not side or identify itsdf oi* 
interfere uith or oppose any political party.^' 
This leaves the mem bet’s of the MnlumhJm 
free in tlieir individual capacity to join or 
not to join any political paify. 

The history of the Mahasabha sliows tliat 
its political activities iiave been purely of a 
defensive character. It has put in an 
appearance in the political arena only when 
in its opinion tlic political interests of the 
Hindus have been jeopardised. And, so far 
as my knowledge goes, it lias not been as 
active in certain iiolitical matters as it could 
justifiably have been. Whetlier this lias been 
due to forbearance or some other causes, I 
do not know. I will give an example. 

The qualification of electors for the 
Council of State, for example, ai’c not the 
s^mie for Muhammadans and non-Muhamma- 
dans. A person can become an elector for 
the Council of State if he was in the 
‘previous year’ assessed, in Bengal, on an 
income of not less than Ks. 12,000 in the 
case of non-Muhammadans and Bs. 6,000 in 
the case of Muhammadans ; and in Bihar and 
Orissa on an income of not less than Rs. 


13800 in the case of N^cn-Muhaniniadifijs 
and Rs 6,400 in the case of Muhaoimadaii'i. 
A non-Muhammadan in Benpu becomes an 
elector if he pays land revenue am^ntwg t*. 
not less than Rs. 7,500 in the Burdwan and 
Presidency Divisions and note less than Ks. 
5,000 in tlio Dacca, Rajshahi or Chittagono 
Divisions, but a Muhammadan becomes an 
elector everywliere in Bengal if he pays Ian d 
revenue amounting only to not less than Rs. 
600. In Biliar and Orissa, a non-Muhammadan 
can become an elector if he pays land- reve- 
nue amounting to not less than Rs. 1,200 ; 
but a 3Iuliammadan obtains the smne riglit 
by paying not less than Rs. 7o0 as land 
Wweniie. Thus do political and civic human 
values difter in some provim-es in the estima- 
tion of Government according to the creed ono 
])rofesses, a Muhammadan being ipsv facto ludd 
to be better qualified to (‘xercise the right of 
citi: 2 en.sship than a nou-Muhammadan. TIk' 
Hindu Mahasabha may rightly iirotesf 
against such deliberate effoT'is to depress the 
Hindus. 

iVrhajis what has mon* than anything 
else made tlio Hindu .Mahasablia unpopiilai 
with the bulk of Indian .Miissalmans is its 
ofibrt “to })reserve and increasi‘ the numerical 
.strength of the Hindus,” which is one of its 
declared objects. Non-Hindu (lommunities in 
India, like the iMuhammadan and tlu^ Chris- 
tian, pfirticiilarly tlie former, have increased 
va.stly at the expense of the Hindus and th(‘ 
aborigines of India. Therefore, anything done 
to aiTOst this process eannot be looked ujxm 
witli favour by the followers of those non- 
Jndian faiths. 8till more unpleasant must 
the reversal of the proef'ss be to them. 
But I do not see liow one can logi- 
cally and justly object to the Hindus’ doing 
wliat the othe]-s lmv(‘ been doing for 
centurics'-'particularly as the Hindus have 
not gone in for the accession to their ranks 
of “rice” Hindus, of non-Hindu women abduc- 
ted or confiscated and obliged to be conver- 
ted, of men tempted to come over by the 
prospect of marriage, of persons induced to 
be converted by the prospect of economic 
advantage, and of persons forced to be con- 
verted by ten'orism of any kind. The 
Hindu Mahasabha and Hindu missions 
connected with it, formally or informally, 
want re-conversion and conversion only by 
fair, open and legitimate means. 

Non-Hindus allege that Hinduism has 
never been a proselytizing faith, and that. 
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a. parture, a»d tooa ^ m aggresive move. 
\s4uniing that has never been a 

iMoselytizing religba;: I see what 

Ipiritnal moral, ratbmi or legal objection 
there can be to Hindus adopting a new 
,nethotl to meet a new situation.; Every 
individual and every group has an inherent 
mht to take |U legitimate steps for ^seH- 
pieservation &d maximum usefulness. New 
occasions teach new duties”, and '‘new times 
demand new measures”. That a new situa- 
tion has arisen is quite plain. In most 
provinces of India the Hindus now form a 
smaller percentage of the population than 
tliey did fifty years ago, the percentage 
showing a decline at each successive census. 
This is true also of India as a whole. In 
18S1 the Hindus were 7,482 per 10,000 of 
tlio i)opiilation, but in 1921 they were only 
().S41 per ten thousand of the population, 
according to the Census of Tnd a Report, 1921, 
\'ol. L In some provinces or parts of provinces, 
there 1ms been an actual decline in th(> 
mimber of Hindus. For example, in the 
Ciiited Provinces of Agra and Oudl\ during 
the decade 1911-21 the Hindus have decreased 
l)y 347 per 10,000 and in the previous 
decade they decreased by 130 per ten 
thousand. These decreases are not, of 
course, due mainly, Init are so only 
partly, to conversion to non-Hindu 

religions. But wdmtever tin.* causes, the 

Hindus are entitled to combat them by all 
l(‘gitimate means. During the decade 1911 « 
21 the Hindus have decreased in numbers 
in West Bengal by 52 imr thousand, in 
Nor h Bengal by 82 per thousand, and in the 
^vhole province by 7 per thousand. The 
main cause of these decreases iji these 
iireas is not conversion to non-Hindu faitlis. 
Hnt whatever tlie causes and the extent of 
tiieii* responsibility for these decreases, the 
Hindus must try to combat all of them by 
all fair and scientific mean.s. it is to be 
•loted that in some otlier areas conversion 
a cause of considerable decrease. The 
Ih'port from which 1 1 ave quoted before 
states , 

, The Punjab Superintendont ^ estimates tlml. 
dai ing’ tlie last decade Hinduism has given 40.009 

< onYerts to Muhammadanism and nearly three 
'iinos that nimiber to Cliristianitj'. . . . The losses 

< lsowliero ai’e much smaller, but everywhere a 

't>'ady dmin is going on.” P. 122. , 

According to the same Report Christianity 
liot 700,000 converts during the decade 1911- 
-1 in the whole of India. 


Imitation is the siucerest form of 
and if the Hindus become proselyti^rs 
like the followers of Semitic faiths, the 
latter ought to feel flattered. 

1 have hitherto taken it for granted that 
Hindus had not until recently admitted 
non-Hindus into their ranks. Tliis, how- 
ever, is not a historical fact. The Hindu 
methods of proselytism may have 
been different from the methods of non- 
Hindu religions. But from time? immemorial, 
Kinduization has gone on continually. Accord- 
ing to the definition of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, Buddhists are also Hindus. NTinceut 
Smith says that both Buddhism and Jainism 
may be regarded as offshoots of Hinduism. 
In the opinion of Prof. Rliys Davids, the 
Buddha was the greatest and wisest and best 
of Hindus. Weber holds that Buddhism may 
be regarded as a reform (^d phase of Hindu 
religious and ethical activity. Now', it is well- 
knowm that Buddhism was the earliest and 
foremost of proselytizing religions both in 
and outside India. The Hindu ^lahasabha 
considers Sikhism also to be a form of Hindu- 
ism, wdiieh originated some centuries ago. It 
also has initiated both Hindus and non-Hindus 
into its faith. I need not refer to the activi- 
ties of the modern Brahmo and Arya Samaj 

movements. , .x x- x 

But even if one confined one s attention to 
the Hindus proper, to those who are called 
Brahmanic Hindus in the Census Report, one 
would find that Hinduization has gone on 
from time immemorial. 1 need not and have 
no time to go into details. But there is 
sanction for sucli conversions or initiations 
in the ancient Hindu scriptures, as well as 
in the later Devala Bmriti. It is not merely 
the Brahmans and the so-called other higher 
castes who are Hindus. Persons of all castes, 
however humble, who call themselves Hindu, 
belong to that community. Taking these 
latter first, it is clear from their features, 
complexion, manners and customs, and in 
some cases, their languages, that they are 
Hiuduized autochthons or indigenes. But 
even if we take, say, the Brahmans of 
different provinces of India, neither the man 
in the street looking at them nor the votaries 
of the science of anthropology would say 
that the Brahmans of Kashmir, Bihar, Bengal, 
Orissa, Andhradesha, Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu, were sprung from one 
and the same original stock descended from 
the same Arva Risbis. The eminent orthodox 
Brahman scholar Mahamahopadhy ay ^ Pandit 
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l^raprits^d tetri has said of his people, iho 
Baigalis, that th^ az^ mainly of non-Atyan 
«tock, there bei^ large adraixtuies of 
Iffongoloid, Dravidian and other strains. 
In some Brahman families of pure Brahman 
stock, related to one another, whom 1 
know, there are very marked differences 
in the features, complexion, nasal index, hair, 
etc. AH this shows that the vast Hindu 
community is a composite ^oup, that many 
castes, including the “highest’\ are also 
composite groups, and that this compositeness 
is due to Hinduization of various peoples 
through the ag^. One may be permitted 
to hold that the Aryans are not the only 
members of the human race entitled to 
respect Non-Aryan stocks also have produced 
numerous persons of superior calibre. 

The evidence of history also testifies to 
the Hinduiza ion of many Indian and non- 
Indian tribes, etc. Innumerable Huns, Scy- 
thians, Parthians and others who made inroads 
into India centuries ago, were absorbed by the 
great Hindu community and wore sometimes 
assigned all but the highest place in the 
Hindu social organization. 

Coming down to more recent times but 
to a period anterior to the inauguration of 
the ShwJdhi movement, one finds decisive 
proofs of Hinduization in the Census Reports 
of various provinces and years. I will make 
only a few brief extracts from one of them. 
It is stated in the Census of India Report, 
19] 1, Yol. ], p. 121:— 

“An al>original tribe in an environment where 
Hindu influences are strong comes gi-adually and 
half-conscioiisly to adopt Hindus ideas and 
prejudices, to take part in Hindu festivals, to 
attend at Hindu temples and to pay a certain 
amount of homage to Brahmans. Some degraded 
members of the priestly caste, or perhaps 
some Vaishnava Gosain in search of a Jivclihood, 
becomes their spiritual guide : and as time gc^ on, 
the difference bet^'^een them and their Hindu 
neighbours, in respect of their social customs and 
outward religious observances, becomes less and 
less marked, until at Last they are regarded by 
themselvas .and their neighboui'S as regular 
Hindus. The change takes place so slowly and 
insidiously that no one is conscious of it. There 
is no formal abandonment of one ritual for anoflier. 
Sometimes it Jtappens that a tribe is thus divided 
into two sections, the one Hinduized and the 
other still Animistic. In such cases open proselyti- 
zatioH oftesn takes place amongst the unregenerate.” 

Further information on this question of 
the Hinduization of the non- Aryan or 
casteless tribes is to be found in Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s Essay on Missionary and non- 
Missionary Religions ; Risley^s Tribes and 


Castes of Bengal, Yol. i. page xv ; Assaiu 
Census Report for 1891, Yol. i, pages 8 5 
and 84 ; and Bengal Census Report for 1901. 
page 15 k 

As regards the re convei’sion of Christian 
and Mu hammadans, the same Census Report 
from which I have already made an extract, 
says : 

“It appears tiiat here and theie small commu- 
nities of OluTstian and Muhammadan converts hav( 
drifted l)acjk into Hinduiam. The Uiap and Ymap 
Agris of the Thana district of Bombay are said fci 
have I’everted to Hinduism from Cliristianitar rathei- 
less than a century ago. The Eirpal Bhandaris pt 
the same district were forcibly converted to Chris- 
tianity by the Portuguese, but were afterwards 
acx'eptcd back into Hinduism. Regarding the Matia 
Kunbis and Sheikhadas of Baroda, the local 
Superintendent writes that they became Muham- 
madans about three centuries ago, but havf 
gradually abandoned their Muhammadan practice8. 
an4 many of them were recently admitted into tiif 
Vaishnava sects of Ramanand and Swami Narayaii. 

“Another indication of the awakening of Hinduism 
and tiie tendency of errant secjts to return to the 
main fold is found in the fact reported by, the 
Punjab Superintendent that certain Panchpiriyas 
in tiiat Province have substituted a purely Hindu 
combination (Bhaiion, Siva, Pai’bati, Gunga and 
Sitala) for the five Muhammadan saints ordinarily 
worshipped by this secjt.” Pp. 12i-2. 

It is added : 

“The Mundas and Hos of Chota Nagpur return a 
lai'ger proportion of persons claiming to be Hindus 
than they did ten years ago,***” P. 122. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the process of 
Hinduization as carried on within the boun- 
daries of India as at present constituted. 
But in times past this was a vaster process 
which went on in parts of the earth outside 
India which were very much larger in ai’ea 
than India Jierself. For it must not be forgotten 
that in ancient times the Hindus were noi 
kupa-mandukah or ‘frogs in the well,’ confinet 
to their homeland, but were among the greatest 
if not tlie greatest, of seafaring and colonizin/ 
peoples, and that they deeply influenced 
much larger portion of the earth than even th 
ancient Greeks, whose influence is rightl; 
considered to have been great and wide, an 
who among tlie ancient peoples, European 
think, exercised the greatest influence ove 
considerable sections of the then know 
world. This is not the time and the occasic 
to compare the respective achievements < 
the ancient Hindus and the ancient Greek 
But I may here direct attention to a few poin 
of difference. 

Though Greek ihfluehce extended to sot 
parts of Asia, though similarly Him 
influence reached some parts of Euroi 



.^, 1(1 though the Greeks greatly influenced a 
strip of North Africa and the Hindus bad 
Donetrated to it and the island of Madagascar, 
speaking broadly Europe formed the main 
sphere of Greek influence and Asia that of 
Hindu influence. Now, Europe has an area 
of 3,750,000 square miles, Asia of 17,000,000 
t^quare miles. The ancient Hindus influenced 
not only a much larger area and population 
tlian the ancieht Greeks, but Hindu influence 
was more profound and ranged over wider 
fields of intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual 
effort Eeligjpn is the highest, the most pro- 
found and the most dynamic factor in human 
evolution. Neither the Greeks nor any other 
Western peoples were able to give mankind 
any new religion, though Neo-Platonism had 
something to do with Christianity ; whereas 
tlie Hindus have given to Asia Hinduism, 
Jainism, and Buddhism — not to speak of 
tlieir many comparatively modern offshoots. 
The influence of no ancient or modem 
European peoples has raised any savage people 
in their homeland to heights of creative effort 
in literature, painting, sculpture, iconography, 
architecture, music and dramatic art equal 
to their civilized teachers. But the touch of 
the ancient Hindu’s “magic wand” of 
universal love and tnith awakened into 
activity the latent genius of many an unci- 
vilized people in the south-eastern mainland 
and islands of Asia. “Wherever India’s magic 
wand of universal love has touched any 
foreign land,” says Rabindranath Tagore, 
“'what a marvellous display of art has 
oome to life there ! That country has 
l>ecome radiant with the splendour of a new 
artistic creation. And yet, look at the people 
of exactly the same ethnic stock living in 
neighbouring countries which were not visited 
ancient Indian missionaries. They are 
oannibals, utterly devoid of art. India lit up 
tlie dark hearts of such a savage race by the 
sublime message of her religion of mercy, 
renunciation and love. It is not that Indian 
oiflnence has resulted in certain changes in 
Jress, speech and manners in Cambodia and 
ilorneo, Java and Sumatra ; the latent power 
artistic creation among these peoples has 
5>een awakened. And what a marvellous creation 
it is ! There are many other islands around 
file India-colonised Java and Bali. But why 
’io we not find any Boro Budur, any Angkor 
Vat there ? ;It is because the rousing call 
"IVTrath did not reach these neighboring 
islands. There is no glory in stimulating 
tl»e imitative spirit in men ; but there is no 
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npbler work tlnui that of liberating the latent 
creative energy of others.” 

And this work the ancient Hindus did in a 
pre-eminent degree. The result is that, 
though at present it is only in the island of 
Bali that there still exists an archaic form 
of Hinduism and in Siam there is Buddhism, 
yet among the modern peoples of Java and 
other India-colonised islands and in the 
Moslem countries of Further India, there 
are glorious remains of Indian art. The 
sculptures relate to scenes from the 
Ramayana, the Mahabbarata and the Jataka 
stories. The literature extant in Java and 
Bali was born of Hindu influence and relates 
to the Sanskrit epics and Puranas. The 
dramatic performances and dances are of 
Hindu origin. The culture is still Hindu. 
The names of many places and persons are 
Indian. Mr. K. T. Paul, the well-known 
Indian Christian, writes in his book on “The 
British Connection with India,” page 38 t-*- 

‘In this connection it is very interesting to note 
that a feJlow-passenger of mine on this boat, 
a Javanese, who is a very good Mohammedan, 
bears the name of Sastravld^dha (learned in the 
Sastms) ! While the religion of practically the 
whole of his nation is Islam, he tells me that the 
liteiature studied is still Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata, and that a I'ecent production of high merit 
is on Agastya.” 

In some parts of the Malay Archipelago 
Mussalman Mullahs are called pandita^ and 
in Moslpm Annani they are called aehar^ that 
is to say, aehai'ya. 

The Javanese and some other neighbouring 
islanders believe that the stories of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabliarata had their 
scenes in their countries. I cannot dwell 
at length here on tht? absorbing topic 
of Indian colonial culture and civilization in 
Further India and in the Indian Archipelago. 
But a few more facts may be mentioned. 

“The fii-st m'ord we have of a king in Indo- 
China bearing a Paliava name is from the fourth 
century of the Christian era when a Paliava 
Brahman by the name of Kaundinya came from the 
old Faunan, the name of which was later clianged 
to Champa. This Kaundinya assumed the surname 
of T’arman. which was the oMcial Paliava title, 
and it is from him that the later Hindu-Chinese 
rulers in this portion of the peninsula traced theii* 
descent.” A History of the Orient, by Steiger, Beyer 
and Benitez, p. 

The sage Agaslya is believed traditionally 
to have been the greatest coloniser of the 
Indian Archipelago. Tlie Empire of Sri^ 
Vijaya or Sri-Vishaya in Sumato became 
such a great seat of learning that students 
from India went there to sit at the f^t pf 
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a great Bud^dBist arid preceptor 

of the name of Dliarmapala. A recently 
discovered ancient manuscript in Nepal 
pictures and tells how Sri-jnana Dipankara, 
(Be greatest Indian teacher in Tibet, who 
went there from East Bengal, visited 
Dbarmapala in Sumatra and became his 
disciple. Numerous Sanskrit inscriptions in 
South Indian and Devanagari scripts have 
been discovered in Indo-Ghina and the Indian 
Archipelago. 

The cultural enterprise of the Hindus 
in the Philippine Islands is not generally 
known. Hence I mention here the following 
facts from “A Cyclopedia of Education,” 
edited by Paul Monroe, Pli. D., Professor 
of the History of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Vol. TV, p. 
674 

‘The Filipinos were not wholly illiterate before 
the arrival of their Spanish c^incpieroi-s. The 
influence of the civilization of India had extended 
to Malaysia and modified the culture of the 
rimitive forest-dwelling and sea-going Malays, 
yllabic systems of writing were in use in tJie 
Philippines. Chirino (IMaeion de lati Ish.s MU- 
pma, 1604^ states, ‘So given are these islanders to 
reading and writing that there is hardly a man and 
much lei;s a woman, that does not read and write 
in letters pec^uliar to the Island of Manila.’ “They 
write upon canes or the leaves of a palm, using 
for a pen a point of iron.’ ThCwSe syllalmries 
passed quickly out of use among the peoples 
Christianized by the Spanish, and no actual 
examples have (*ome down to us, though the form 
of the syllabaries has been preserved as used by 
Bisaya, Tagalog, Parnpango. Pangasin^n. and 
Ilokano. Similar syllabic forms of writing are still 
employed by the uncivilized Mnngyan of Mindoro 
Island and the Tagbanwa of Palawan.” 

In A History of the Orient, mentioned 
before, a facsimile is given on page 123 of 
one of the two old syllabic scripts of Indian 
origin still surviving among the Filipinos. It 
is to be noted that among the ancient 
Filipinos who came under Hindu influence 
women were not less but probably more 
given to reading than men ; #hich shows 
that Hindu influence there did not make for 
the inferiority and subjection of women. 

There are various other kinds of evidence 
of Hindu influence in the Philippines. In 
recognition of this historical fact, the facade 
of the new Legislative Building at Manila 
bears the figure of Manu, with three other 
figures, symbolizing the debt of the Philippine 
people to India. A photographic reproduction 
of this facade is given on page 388 of 

In spite of the destructive march of Muham- 
madan conxgiuest and propaganda^ Hindu in- 


• fiue*me-k. traceable Arabiofii lands, in Persia 
and in Afghanistan. Tlie sand-buried cities and 
villages in Central Asian deserfcs are yielding 
proofs of Hinduization in those ancient 
centres of population, now depopulated. Tibet, 
China, Korea and Japan were greatly indebted 
to India for their religion, literature and 
arts. In Japan there are still found paintings 
and sculptures with Devanagari names upon 
them. In China and Tibet there are still 
numerous original Sanskrit and Pali mss., and 
Tibetan and Chinese translations of books 
in those languages. The work of Tndianization 
was done so earnestly, lovingly and for such 
a long period there that tlie Poet Rabindranatli 
Tagore has said : ‘ In China is found a race 

entirely different from the Hindus,— in 
features, language and manners. But 1 felt 
such a deep sense of community witli them 
as I have found impossible towards many 
people of India itself.” “In my travels in 
rlapan, whenever I marvelled at the deep 
patience, self-control, and icsthetic sense of 
the people oven in their daily life, they have 
again and again told me that tln^ inspiration 
of these virtues came mostly from In ilia- 
through the medium of Buddhism. But that 
inspiration is to-day all but extinct at 
its source in India itself .. .These lands 
(outside India) are places of pilgrimage to 
modern Indians, because the eternal true 
expression of India’s character can bo found 
in these lands only.” 

Recently wc have all read of the participa- 
tion of Brahman priests at the coronation of 
the King of Cambodia, though he is not a 
Hindu. Similarly in the indej^ndent Buddhist 
Kingdom of Siam, some “Brahmans are in 
charge of tiie ceremonies at the time of 
the coronation ; and the chief of the Brahmans 
must go to Benares to letch water from tlie 
Canges for the ahkiskeka-snana, the annointment- 
bath of His Siamese Majesty.” The Siamese 
language is not Indian, but the alplmbet is 
Indian, as also the religion and culture. The 
dynastic name of the king, Rama, his personal 
name, Prajadhipakti, and the names of many 
others, such as Balabhadra,, Yajrayudha, etc., 
are Indian. “The names of towns are rerain- 
scent of India ; Ayodhya, Lavapuri, Nagara- 
Svarga, Yishnu-loka, Sukhodaya, Yrajapuri. 
etc.” New words are eoined in Siam from 
Sanskrit. The Railway Traftie Superintendent 
is called Rathacharana-Pratyaksha. An Officei 
of the irrigation department bears the officia 
title Yari-Siraadhyaksha- Aeroplanes m 
called Akasha-yana. In fact, Hindus car 
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feel so much at home in Siam with the 
Siamese, that, as Professor Saniti Kumar 
Chatterjee writes, *'eveu the humble Bhoj- 
puriyas, Brahmans and others, who are found 
in their thousands in Siam serving as darwam 
or watchmen and bearers and sometimes 
working as petty merchants and dairy men, 
who are the typically intensely orthodox 
Hindus of northern India, told us that they felt 
themselves very happy (as far as their exile’s 
life permitted them) in the land where the 
King was a descendant of Sri Eamaohandra- 
ji, where the Bamayana was honoured and 
sung, and i^^here the people were worshippers 
of Buddha Bhagwan, the ninth avatar of 
Narayan-ji.” 

Indianization succeeded to such a great 
extent in many an Asiatic land, because 
India’s spiritual and cultural ambassadors 
and workers there were not the sappers and 
miners, the scouts, the spies, or the 
agents, abettors and camp-followers of im- 
perialists and exploiters, liove of humanity 
and of the truth impelled them to cross 
snow-capped mountains, the parched and 
and burning sands of deserts and the storm- 
swept waves of the ocean. Many lost their 
lives in the pursuit of their humane enter- 
• prise. Unlike many European Christian 
nations, the ancient Hindus neither enslaved 
nor exterminated any races in foreign lands 
less civilized than themselves. Unlike the 
Moslem Arabs and the Christian Spaniards, 
English, x4mericans, and others, the ancient 
Hindus Avere never slave-catchers and slave- 
traders. And here I must beg leave to 
remind our very orthodox touch- me-notists, 
that whatever the origin of the wicked and 
accursed custom of untouehability may be 
in India itself, in the India-civilised Indian 
Archipelago and Further India, our modern 
Indian travellers have not found any trace of 
the natives there having been assigned the 
inferior social position of the Negroes in 
America and South Africa or of the un- 
touchables in some parts of India. Let us 
all learn from our ancient colonizing ances- 
tors the lesson that we become strong, 
immortal and manlike not by despising and 
depressing the lowly but by loving and respect- 
ing them and uplifting them to our own 
level—nay, by helping them to rise higher 
even than ourselves. The true Brahman is 
he who is the selfless helper and servant of 
all, not the self-righteous cohceited person who 
places his feet on the heads of others. 

T hope I have shown that the work of 


IBnduhnng non-Hindus is not a liew line 
of work, but that it has be^ the God-»given 
duty of Indians in India and lands 

from^time immemorial. 

Like the work of conversion and re-con- 
version, there are some other items in the 
programme of Hindu Sabhas and Missions 
which have brought upon them the charge 
of communalisni and made them unpopufir 
with Christian and AMosiom propagandists. 
One such item is the mnelioration and 
improvement of the condition of the so-called 
low castes of the Hindu community and of 
the aborigines of India. It is from these 
classes that the Christians and Moslems have 
got the largest number of their converts. So, 
if the ‘‘lower” classes of tho Hindus are 
raised in the social scale and their economic 
condition is improved, and if the aborigines 
are similarly uplifted by the Hindus, there 
would not be as much scope for their 
conversion to Christianity and Islam as 
hitherto. But Hindus cannot leave the held 
entirely to non-Hindus. Let me say liere 
once for all that, as Hindus are I’osijonsible 
and thinking beings who always can and 
ought to judge and act for themselves as 
circumstances demand, they are entitled for 
their own preservation and welfare to take 
whatever legitimate steps they think fit, even 
if in the scriptures, tradition or history of 
themselves or others there bo no precedents 
for such steps. But this uplift work is not 
new to Hindus. It is, no doubt, our shame 
that there are still so many Hindus and so 
many indigenes suffering from dire poverty 
ignorance, superstition and social indignity. 
Without vain regret for the past, let u.s all 
gird up our loins and do our utmost for 
these sisters and brethren of onrs, not in the 
spirit of condescending patrons and benefactors, 
but in that of devoted and selfless fraternal 
service and in that of ^payment of the debt 
we owe them For it is they who feed us, 
house us, clotlie us, help us in locomotion, 
and, as sweepers and scavengers, keep our 

houses, villi^es and towns dean and sweet 

and healthy. 

I have said that the work of uplift of 
the lowly is not new to Let me 

in this conhectioh dwell a little on the 
spirit of Hinduism and Buddhism as revealed 
in their view of the lower animal creation 
and of the Ipwer grades of humanity. It 
is not for me to gloss over, defend or 

extenuate the cruelty of any Hindu to any 
living being. That is indefensible. What 
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I mean to show is that Hinduism and I have akeady steted that tliroughout the 
Buddhism at their highest do not despise ages many aboriginal peoples have been 

or contemn even the lowhi' anim not to absorbed and assimilated by the Hindu 
speak of the lower grades of human beings. community. Gautama Buddha, who is adosi^d 
In Hindu mythology, the god Vishnu is as an avatar of Vishnu, admitted nuniy 
said to have incarnated himself as a fish, as a persons of both sexes who belonged to 

tortoise and as a hoar. In the Buddhist Jataka “low” castes into his orders of Bhikshus iiiid 

stories, the Buddha is narrated as having lived Bhikshunis. Sri Chaitanya and Nanak mul 

in his previous births in the form of various several other religious teachers made no 
kinds of lower animals. The belief in transmip*a- distinction of caste or creed in admittinu 
tion is common to Hinduism and Buddhism, persons into the ranks of disciples. 


In the Ramayana the greatest of devotees and 
heroes is Hanuman, the monkey-god Some 
other allies and counsellors of Rama In his 
campaign against Ravana are spoken of as 
belonging to some species of lower animals 
or other. But they are not referred to 
contemptuously, banteringjy or in a spirit 
of patronizing condescension. These facts 
show that in the ancient Indian view of 
life as a whole, there is no impassable gulf 
between men and the lower animals. Men 
are not thought to be infinitely and 
unapproachably superior to the lower animals, 
though, of course, in our scriptures it is 
spoken of as a rare boon and privilege to be 
born as man. 

Coming to persons of humble birth, cither 
on the mother’s side or on the side of l)oth 
parents, we find in numerous cases that they 
w'ere not treated as unworthy of social 
recognition. The mother of Satyakama-Jabala, 
who attained the rank of a rishi, was a 
woman-servant and could not tell him the 
name of his father. Tlie mother of Vyasa 
was the daughter of a fisherman. Sri 
Krishna, an avatar of Vishnu, was in 
infancy and. childhood brought up as their 
own child by Kanda and Yashoda who 
belonged to the caste of cowherds. Guhaka, 
tlie Chandala chief, was admitted to the 
friendship of Ramacliaiidra and was embraced 
by him. Rarnachandra accepted the offerings 
of the forest votaress known as the Sbabari, 
who obviously belonged to some hunting 
tribe. There are numerous such other examples 
in our ancient literature. But these few 
would suffice to show that to judge of men 
by their worth, not by their birth, was not 
an unusual practice in ancient India. The 
approved attitude towards the lower animals 
and the lower orders of men was summed 
up in the words,— “Atmavat sarvablmteshu 
ya pasyati sa panditah”, “the wise man 
is he who seeef others as one with himself.” 

As for the uplift of the so-called depressed 
classes of the Hindus and of the aborigines. 


Incredible as it may seem, even tin* 
efforts made by Hindus to get their widows 
married are, for obvious reasons, disliked and 
opposed by some Mussalmans. Similarly, also 
for obvious reasons, the efforts to get abductors 
punished and abductedHindu women njs- 
cued and given a respectable position in Hindu 
society are resented and misrepresented in 
some Muhammadan organs in Bengal. But 
the marriage of wjdoAvs is sanctioned in tli»‘ 
Sastras and widow-marriage has prevailed 
throughout the ages among some Hindu 
castes. Even if it were otherwise, we could 
not be precluded from introducing the 
practice. As for the protectio.n of oiir 
women, I consider it the highest of our 
duties both to give them protection at all 
hazards, including the sacrifice of life itself, 
as well as to train them for self-defence. 
Tales of the heroic sacrifices made for 
safeguarding the honour of women are 
among the priceless treasures of Hindu 
tradition and liistory, whicli are destined to 
inspire countless generations to live and die 
nobly. If I were asked which I would have, 
freedom from foreign! domination, or 
security of the honor, persons and lives of 
our women, won by chivalrous men and 
heroic women capable of self-defence ; 1 
would say, both. But if I were compelled to 
choose only one of the two, I would choose 
the lattcT. The supposed alternatives placed 
before you jnay seem strange to those 
unacquainted with the state of affairs in 
some parts of the country. But it has often 
seemed to me as if some politically- 
minded Indians were disposed to make 
a choice exactly the opposite of that which 
J would make. 

I would now with your permission state 
briefly only some of the means by which 
some of the objects of the Hindu Mahasabha 
may be gained. The first object is 

“(a) To promote greater union and 
solidarity among all sections of the Hindu 
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community, mi to unite tbem more closely 
as parte of one organic whole”. 

This would be possible if our social 
organisation were such as would make eToiy 
Hindu, whatever his birth or lineage, proud 
of the Hindu name. At present, people of 
some castes are so treated and so looked down 
upon that it would not be strange for them 
to feel that their social position would be 
better if they went over to some non-Hindu 
community. Therefore, to promote gi^eater 
union and "solidarity among Hindus, our 
social system must be at least as democratic 
as the Islamic social organization. Each 
Hindu caste or sub-caste is, no doubt, a 
social democracy. But the Hindu community 
as a whole must also become a sochil democracy. 
1 do not know whether tliat would mean the 
entire demolition of the caste system. But 
whatever tlie means to be adopted and wiiat- 
(^ver its effect on the present form of caste, 
union and solidarity cannot be obtained 
without thorough social democratization. 
I should here also state my conviction that 
tlie. reclassification of Hindus on the 
Varn ashram a model is impracticable. Where 
the men wiio would possess in eveiy 
generation the detailed knowledge of the 
cliaracters and works of all Hindus, win se 
impartiality would inspires confidence, and 
whose authority would be generally, if 
not universally, obeyed ? Many think 
that Hinduism cannot exist without caste. 
I do not think so. If other casteless 
communities can remain distinct social units, 
the Hindu community can also do so. 

Paragraph 4 of the 7ih Resolution passed 
at the 11 til session of the Mahasabha held 
Jit Jubbulpore expresses the opinion that 
every Hindu, to whatever caste he may 
belong, has equal social and political rights.” 
This opinion, if consistently and sincerely 
acted up to in our daily lives, would resuit 
in the realization of tlie ideal we have in 
view. 

Democracies lift up as well as pull 
down. Examples will be found if we look 
around. I need not point to any particular 
»eligious community. Proper safeguards, 
therefore, should be adopted so that tliere 
niay be levelling up but not levelling down. 

The next object of the Mahasabha is 

“(b) To promote good feeling between the 
Hindus and other communities in India and 
to act in a friendly way with them with a 
view to evolve a united and self-governing 
nation”. 


Pacts, ententes, compromises, etc., un- 
doubtedly have some value. In times of 
distress, relief should he administered 
irrespective of communal considerations. This 
the Hindus do. Non-Hindus have also 
generally the benefit of schools and colleges 
founded and run by Hindus. But something 
deeper and more fundamental is ne(’.essary to 
gain the above object. There is bound to be 
harmony and agreement at tlie iiiglicst lev els of 
thought, feeling and spiritual intution. There- 
fore the different communities slionld know one 
anothei*’s cultures at their best. Then there 
can be mutual respect. In times past Hindu 
and Moslem cultures and spirituality came 
into friendly contact in some cases. As the 
poet Rabindranath Tagore says : 

’‘in the middle ages of India - a succession of 
saints w^ere born— many of tliein Muslims by faith, 
—who bridged the gulf of religiotis discord hy tlie 
tinth of one-ness of spirit. They w'ore not politi- 
cians, they never mistook a political pact pronipted 
by expediency as a true bond of union. They 
roacdied tliat ultimate iH>int wdiere the union of all 
men is established on an eternal basis. In other 
woi'ds. they embra(;ed that secret princiiile of India 
which lays down that they alone cmi realise the 
truth who see others as one with tlieii* owni selves. 
In tlmt age many warriors , fought and earned 
gloiy : tlieir names were recorded in histories of 
India Avritten on foreign models. But they aiv! 
forgotten to-day. even as their triumphal monuments 
have cj'uiiibled into dust. But the deathless 
me^ssage of these siiints is still flowing like a Ijfo- 
giving stream througJi tlie heart of modem India. 
If we can deiive our soul’s inspiraiion from this 
somce, then only shall we- succeed in invigorating 
our politics, eainomics and action.*’ 

T now pass on to the third object : 

“(c) To ameliorate and improve the condi- 
tion of the so-called low' castes of the Hindu 
community”. 

Resolntinu 111 (on Aevhutoddhar) of the 
loth session and Resolution 7 (on remov^ 
of untouchability) of the 11th session, if 
acted up to, tvould go a great way to im- 
prove the social status of the so-called low 
castes. The opinion of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha that “every Hindu, to whatever caste 
he may belong, has equal social and political 
rights,” should be literally interpreted mid 
strictly foliow^ed in practice. Another opinion 
should also always be borne in mind, namely, 
that “every Hindu, to whatever caste or class 
he may belong, is nearer to and deserves a 
better social and religious treatment at the 
banffs of other Hindus as eornpjired with all 
non-Hindus.’' though it would not, of coiu'se, 
be right to discriminate against non- 
Hindus. 
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Our sisters and brethren, the so-called 
Ipw-caste Hindus, are human beings' just like 
ourselves. It would be wicked and shameful 
to treat them as if they were not. It is sui- 
to give them better social recognition 
when they are converted to some non-Hindu 
faith than when they remain Hindus. 

Permanent and hereditary untouchability 
is not only wicked and shameful, but it is 
also an absurdity. Those who believe in 
unt uchability^of this sort tacitly and indirectly 
give greater rights to various lower animals, 
including plague-carrying rats, than to 
human beings. Those who are holy and pure 
ought to be able to raise and purify those 
who are not, by their company and contact 
Tlie sun purifies every impure thing it 
shines upon ; its rays and itself are not 

made impure thereby. Can noisome fogs 
and mists obliterate the sun ? God is the 
purifier of all. Nobody can make Him or 

any symbol of His impure i)y his approach 
or touch. 

In order to inuirovc* tlio condition of 
the depressed classes, educational facilities, 
both general and vocational, should be 
provided for them to an adequate extent 
The Hindu. Mahasabha itself ought to take 
action in this direction, as well as get 

pressure to bo brought to bear on the 

Government and local bodies for tliein to 
take such action. Social status cannot be 
improved without economic improvement 
The provision of land and the supply of raw 
materials for home industries are suggested 
as some of the means to be adopted in 

addition to vocational education. 

I have been obliged for the sake of 

brevity to refer to some of our fellow^ 

countrymem as the depressed classes. But 
the sooner the use of this expression is 
given up in the Census and other .Government 
repoils, and by us and these classes them- 
seJves, the better. When under the necessity 
of doing so, we occasionally refer to the 
example of Japan as an oriental country 
which is politically free, independent and 
progressive. But we should at the same time 
always boar in mind that the Japanese have 
abolish^ untouchability, and their untouchables, 
the hem^ M eta, are no longer outcasts, but 
have in act:u4 practice, the same social and 
political rights as others. The higher and 
privileged classes of Samurai and others hSve 
of their own accord given up their special 
privileges ; so that there is at present no 
caste feeing in Japan, and no Japanese need 


suffer from the inferiority complex. Every 
one there caji walk erect and hold his head 
high. 

I liave said that the sooner the expression 
“depressed classes” falls into disuse, the 
better. Another thing to be guarded against 
is the exaggeration of their humber. It is 
generally thought and said by our critics that 
these people number six or more than six 
crores. But it has been recently admitted 
officially that the number is somewhere near 
three crores. Possibly it is still less. I long 
foi^he day when we shall all be known only 
as Hindus, all in the enjoyment of equal 
social dignity. 

Among our scriptures Sruti ranks highest 
And in Sniti the classical Upauishads occupy 
the highest place among our religio-philosophi- 
cal works. 1 understand no sanction is to he 
found in these texts for untouchability. So 
those among us who want really to follow 
Sastra, should abide hy the highest Bastra 
and give up in prac'tiee t eir belief in 
untouchability. 

Ther(‘ is one tendency among some of tlie 
so-called lower castes wliich I cannot but 
deprecate. Borne of them say that unless the 
so-called higher casts give them certain faci- 
lities or certain kinds of social recognition, 
they would leave the fold of Hinduism, and 
some actually cairy out the threat. But 
I think tlie “lower” castes ought to be more 
self-reliant. Without abusing or accusing the 
“higher” castes, they should simply assert 
themselves in a dignified manner. If they 
cannot get tlie services of the ordinary priests, 
barbers, etc., they should say that they would 
render these services themselves, as some 
Hindu castes actually do. The lower classes 
form the majority of the Hindu community, 
Hinduism is not the monopoly of the “higher” 
castes. Why should the majority banish 
themselves ? They are the Hindu communi- 
ty in a lai’ger sense than the others. Simi- 
larly, as God is nobody’s monopoly, if in any 
place those in charge of temples do not 
allow the “lower” classes facilities for wor- 
ship there, why should they leave Hinduism ? 
They can claim to liave temples of their 
own, as some classes of Hindus have. 

The next object of the Hindu Mahasabha 
which I .shall take up for oonsideration 

“(e) To preserve and increase the numeri- 
cal strength of the Hindus.” 

When 1 come to the consideration of the 
last object of the Mahasabha it will be seen 
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timt this Association does not wish mere 
increase in numbers but also improvement 
in the quality of our people. In fact, unless 
we rise continually in the scale of humanity 
and keep pace with huthan progress, our 
numbers also cannot but diminish. 

I have shown before that Hindus hav^e 
absolutely decreased in some regions, and in 
others they have not increased as much as 
some other conimunities, so that there has been 
a relative decrease among them there, so to 
say. I have also shown that- conversion to 
Christianity and Islam is one of the causes 
of our decrease. But it is not the only 
cause, nor is it in some regions the most 
important cause. For instance, it is stated in 
the TJ. P. Census Report for 1921, page 5.5, 
tliat “Hindus have decreased during the 
decade by IM7 i)er 10,000 or just under 3. 5 
per cent”. “Any causes other than the infiiien- 
55a epidemic for the decrease in this decade 
are, if they exist, completely obscured by 
the overwhelming nature of that calamity.” 

8imilarly, it is stated in the Bengal Cen- 
sus Report for 1921, page 157 — 

“MuhammadaUvS have increased in number hister 
than Hindus, The change has not been ytroduced by 
';onvei’sion, for instances of conveiision are few and 
fai- between, nor mainly by the gimter fecundity 
shown hy Muhaminadans. Though it is true that, 
m Eastern Bengal especially, the natural growth 
among Muhamin^ans has been gi’eater than that, 
Hiiipng Hindus in the some locality, the increase of the 
majority of Muliaminadans over Hindus has been 
due in the main to the accident that Muhammar 
dans are numerically superior in the healthier and 
more progressive parts of the Province, while 
Hindus liavc a majority in the pails which have 
suffered the severest disabilities of tlie last 50 
years.” 

Thus in Bengal, though Hindus have 
U>st to some extent by conversion to non- 
Hindu faiths, the main decrease is due to the 
fact that most of them live in West and 
(^antral Bengal, wliieh are malaria-stricken, 
unhealtliy and less fertile than some other 
parts of Bengal. 

Before considering other means of pre- 
‘^erving and increasing the number of Hindus, 
let me dwell for a moment on the method 
of conversion and reconversion. I have 
already shown that Hindus have an indefea- 
>^ible right to Hinduize others. The held 
of work of this description lies particularly 
among the aborigmes who are described 
Animists, among those Moslems and Ghris- 
tians who or whose aneestors were conver- 
ted from Hinduism, aud among the “border- 
line” sects. Hindus have a special claim to 


Hinduize Animists, because it is very diffi- 
cult b distinguish Animists from certain 
classes of Hindus. Many aili entered in the 
Census Schedules as Animists who are really 
Hindus. The capricious way in which this 
is often done is exemplified in the Bombay 
Census Report tor 1921, page 53, where it 
is said : “In 1911 Mr. Oait^ the Census 
Com m ission er, when visiti n g this presiden cy 
on tour, converted 70,000 BhiLs in Reva 
Kantha from Hindus to Animists by a stroke 
of the pen”. 

It is not generally known that there ai-e 
in India many sects who are on the boundary 
line between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
whom it is difficult to class definitely either 
as Hindus or Muhammadans. 

“There are many so-called Hindus ^^dlose religion 
lias a strong Muhammadan flavour. Notable amongst 
these are tlie followers of the strange Panehpinya 
cult, ■ Threughout India many Hindus make pil- 
grimages to Muhammadan shrines, such as Oiat of 
Sakhi Sarwar in the Panjab. A friend of mine 
tells of a Mullah most of whoft*e clients were Sikhs. 
On the otlier hand, many descendants of persons 
“converted to Islam are far from Ix^ing genuine 
Muhammadans, though they liave been (.‘Jassed as 
such at the census. Of these the Malbmas of the 
cxiuiitry round Agra furnish a striking instance. 
‘These’, says Mr. Blmit, ‘are conveHed Hindus— They 
are reluctant to , describe themselves as Mussabmaiis 
and generall.y give their original chaste name,... Their 
names are llindu ; they mostly worship in Hindu 
temples ; they use the salutation Ham, Kara ; they 
intermarr^^ among themselves only Of late some of 
them have definitely abjured Islam. , In Gujrat 
there arc seveml similar coinnmnities —such as 
the Matia Kunbis, wJio call in Bralimans for their 
chief ceremonies, but are foliowere of the Pirana 
saint Imam Shah and his sueexjssors, and bury 
their dead as do the Muhammadans, the Sheikhadas 
wlio at their weddingvS employ lx>th a Hindu and 
a Muhammadan pnest, and the Momnas who 
practise circumcision, bury their dead and read the 
Gujrati Koran, but in other respects follow Hindu 
custom and cei’einonial. These and similar com- 
munities lean more stiongjy to.the one religion 
or the other accoiffing to their environment.” 
Cofmis of India, 1911, vol 1, pp, 117-8. 

The Hindus have a right to thorouglily 
Hinduize these border-Uue sects. 

In the Censui Report of India for 1911 
Yol i, page 121, it^^w 

“Fordbie conversions are of ixiurse a tiling of 
the past^ but none the less there is a steady drain 
goiiig on. Though ffiere is at the present time 
no preseiytasm by the Mullahs, here 

and there individuals are eonstantly attorning to 
Muliainmadanism, some few frem leal oonvimon, 
but more for materM leasons, such as the desire 
to escape frem an impossible position wheh out- 
oastedor, in the case of widows, the aJlur^ent 
of an bftOr of marriage, \vhenever there is a 
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love affair Itctween a Hindu and a Muhainmadim, 
it can only culminate in an open imion if the 
Hindu goes over to Islam, virhile the discovery of 
a secret liaison often has the same seiiuel. In 
Appendix 11 to the Bengal Census Report for 
1901 I gave a lai‘ge number of actual cases of 
(!onvt?rsion with the reasons assigned for each” 

The workers of the Hindu Mahasablia 
should study all these and other cases, as far as 
practicable, and adopt preventive methods 
for the future. 

Whenever men and women are Hinduized, 
arrangements should be made for their 
instruction in the highest doctrines and 
and ideals which the proselytizing agency 
lias to offer. Whenever necessary arrange- 
ments should be made for the general and 
vocational education of the converted persons. 

In regions where, as in the IJ. P., the 
Hindus have decreased owing to epidemics, 
earnest attention should be given to the 
adoption of preventive measures and the 
provision of medical treatment, both on an 
adequate scale. Preventive measures and 
medical treatment are, however, not every- 
thing. The power of resistance to disease 
.should be increased by the adequate nourish- 
ment of the people. This presupposes 
economic improvement—a very important 
problem, which I can only just mention here. 

In some I’egions Hindus decrease or do not 
multiply in sufficient numbei’s, because these 
are unhedthy, malaria-ridden, and not suffi- 
ciently fertile, as, e. g., West Bengal. Insarii- 
tation and diseases have to be fought in 
all such regions, the land has to be made 
more productive by inigation and other 
means, and industries have to be revived 
or introduced. I cannot here enter into the 
details of this very important problem. But 
1 would only say that those who want to 
prevent the decadence of the Hindu coin- 
mimity in Bengal must not forget the 
unhealthy and unproductive condition of 
West Bengal. 

The consideration of the problem of the 
pi’eservation and increase of the number of 
Hindus leads me to discuss briefly the 
causes of the decay of nations and peoples. 
First of all, we must all bear in mind that, 
though each individual human being is 
bound to die sooner or latter, no people 
or nation is towrf to die. Scientists have 
spoken of the '‘diseases of nations.’' Before 
1 refer to their nature and -.remedies, let me 
say that, as in the diseases of individuals, 
fo in those of peoples, hope is an important 
act or in the curative process. Like 


individuals, both small groups and big 
gpups of men may die out How they may 
die out unless buoyed up by hope, has been 
shown by F. 0. Brien in his work entitled 
White Bhadows in the South Seas,” published 
by the Century Co., N. Y., 1919, in which he 
writes :~ 

“A hundred yeai*s ago, there were 160,0Ul> 
Marquesans in these islands. To-day their total 
number does not exceed 2,100.” 

According to him this decrease is due 
to the detrimental effects of “Christianization” 
on tfcese people. Formerly they had their 
dancing, tattooing, religious rites and other 
so-called superstitions, which gave them a 
zest in life and thus had a vitalizing intluence 
on them. But now they are “nothing but 
joyless machines” and ‘^are tired of life.” 
because they have been compelled by the 
white Christians to adopt alien customs and 
tlnis deprived of their old spiritual life. 
This autlior also says that to-day “all 
Polynesians from Hawaii to Tahiti are dying, 
because of the suppression of the play 
instinct that had its expression in most of 
their occupations.” Tliey are dying because 
they are “unguarded by hope or desire to 
live, willing to meet death half way, the 
grave a haven.” 

I am not, of course, for the continuance- 
of any immoral or degrading custom, 
or superstition. But we should all see 
that neither Hindus as a whole nor 
any section of them Jose hope and joy 
and zest in life on account of new 
conditions imposed on them from outside, 
or on account of new circumstances. If any 
Hindu caste or Hindus in any area are 
decreasing, it should be investigated whether 
owing to any cause their play instinct has 
been suppressed, collective enjoyment of 
life diminished and hope decreased. The 
stoppage of festivals and processions is, na 
doubt, an infringement of religiou.s and 
civic rights. But it also amounts to the 
deprivation of one of the vital needs of 
life. Therefore, such encroachments on our 
rights should be resisted. 

When reformers want to reform any 
custom on grounds of morality, decency, 
or refinement, something unobjectionable 
but enlivening ought to be substituted. 
The obscenities and Milgarities indulged 
in by some people during the Holt 
have been substituted by reformei*s in 
many places by refined and innocent music 
and other similar recreations in the form 
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uf privUra holi. The Eaai Lila and some 
other processions are entirely unohjectionable 
on moral grounds. But Government and the 
Moslems have combined in many places to 
bring about their cevssation on excuses Avhich 
will not bear examination. This is a gi’ievous 
injury. We must have a remedy. 

However, we cannot be made despondent. 
All Indian religions are religions of hope. 
There is no* etomal hell in them. Even 
Buddhism, which has been wrongly called a 
pessimistic faith, holds out hope to its 
votaries in^ an unparalleled 'manner. ^‘In 
order to bring salvation to all humanity, 
the Mahayana taught that every man coulil 
aim at being born as a Bodhisattva ; 
and any ordinary man, even a Pariyah, 
oould attain salvation by the practice of 
virtue and by devotion ‘to Buddha.” Our 
history also is full of liope. Every time 
that we have fallen, we have risen again. 
Again and again has India produced great 
men in all spheres of life. It continues to 
do so. Italy has liad rebirth after fourteen 
centuries of bondage. India’s seiTitude has 
never been of such long duration. 

The Hindu Mahasabha should give hope 
to tlie lowest of the Ioav in the Hindu 
community, taking off the incubus of social 
indignities and disabilities from their backs. 
Hope deferred maketh the* lieart sick. It will 
not, therefore, do to tell them that their lot 
improve at their next birth. Just as Ave 
politically-minded Indians want full political 
freedom during our own life time, so do they 
want social freedom and respectability during 
theirs. If they lose hope as Hindus, they 
will either go over to Islam or Christianity 
cr die out 

In Hinduizing tlie aborigines, regard 
>ihould be had to the conservation of their 
play-instinct and their joy and zest in life, 
while reforming degrading customs and 
•nnusements, if any, 

1 shall now dwell briefly on the subject 
'>f the diseases of nations, it will be easy for 
yon and me to judge Iioav far we are suffer- 
ing from these diseases and Avhat the 
remedies are. I should say at tlie outset that 
i am not using the Avord nation here in a 
i political sense, but in the sense of a large 
body of men ; for the Hindus do not form a 
nation by themselves. 

Borne thirty years ago Br. Daniel (1. 
Brinton, an American professor of th(‘ 
fbiiversity of Pennsylvania, said that when 
nation, as a unit, is chronically incapable 


ol directing its activities toward self- 
preservation, it should be held to be suffering 
from a national disease. He added : 

‘T <30uld give you instances from kistoiy, - where; 
tor instance, a dissolute priostliood. Avhere an aristo- 
cracy which had become degenerate, where a 
particular form of government winch had become 
untrustworthA% led to the flesti'iicfion of tliat rnifcion ; 
and yet the majority of tlmt nation may have been 
perfecjtly healthy in their feelings, and they might 
have survived had it not been that this particular 
social element Avas thoroughly and utterly 
diseased." 

He classihed the. main causes of national 
diseases under four headings. The first of 
these is imperfect nutrition ; the second is 
poisons : the third is mental shock ; and the 
fourth is sexual subversion. 

“Some physicians say that all diseases wliatso- 
ever in the human body begin, with insufficient or 
misdirected nutrition of one of the organs of the 
body. If this is the case for the iihysieian. you 
see at once how emi neatly imporUint it is that the 
nation should be sustained by pro|)Cr food, in 
sufficient (luantities and properly premi’ed : othei- 
Avise it lays the fovindation for those mental 
diseases which soon tell, Avith (lestructive results, 
upon the body politic.” 

“It is undoubtedly true that (jvery nation inusi 
have, throughout all of the nation, enougli to e^it. 
of good quality and properly [ueparod. oi* that 
nation will degenerate . , . 

“The acfual effect of limited fo«;)d for a long time 
has been carefully .studied by physirians from the 
point of view of natioinil economy. We can see 
and di.stinetJ.v point out tlie results of a prolonged 
absence of food on many nations. We know tiiat 
it brings about degeneration of t issue, inferiority 
of stature, weakening of the Inxly, and in all other 
respects making them physically and mentally in- 
capable of aiding the givat Avoi-k of the progixiss 
of civilization. Notliing, th(M*ofor(‘, can be more 
dreadful than the prospect of national starvation, 
even in the limited sense of tiie word.” 

This is not the place to enumerate all 
the evil results of our national starvation. 
1 shall mention only two. India’s death-rate 
is far higher than tliat of any other civilized 
nation and our average lengtli of life— 
years -is half or less than half of that of 
other civilized nations. How can people who 
live for 23 years on an average compete with 
people who liAq^ for 50? We have, therefore, 
to increase our food supply and our ability 
to buy food, and also to make the country 
more healthy, I would appeal to all our 
Maharajas-^ particulairiy those who have large 
irrigation works and much uncultivated but 
culturable land, such as the Maharjas of 
Gwalior, Bikaner, &c,— -and our landholders 
to settle larger and larger numbers of peasants 
and farmers on their lands. A people which 
loses touch Avith the land is doomed. ^In 
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Bengal the number of actual Hindu eultivato 
of the soil has been steadily dirainishing. 

Our industrialists should see that factory 
labourers get a living wage and are taught 
to make a proper use of their income. On 
our part we should use all kinds of Swadeshi 
goods, so that more and luore of our, men 
may hnd employment and food. The senti- 
ment should be inslilled and widely acted up 
to that no honest avocation is mean. It is 
a bad sign that Hindus are rarely found to 
work at some trades and crafts. Among other 
occupations our young men should take 
largely to the seafaring life, acquiring all 
knowledge about ships snd sailing, in foreign 
countries if necessary. Thus should we regain 
our ancient place in maritims enterprise. 

Poisons are the second cause of national 
diseases. Among these poisons are mentioned 
alcohol, some narcotics and stimulants (includ- 
ing tobacco) and the germs of some diseases. 

“Alcohol brings with it the elements of national 
degeneiation and decay.” “There are vast districts 
of the eiirih’s siiriaiio which are so permeated with 
the malari»il poison that no ra()e can be there and 
teach a liigli degree of physical and mental power. 
Men live there -they live everywhere; but they 
are not in a condition ever to assist rninh in the 
great work of progress ; and wl.erever malaria is 
constantly and persistently prevalent, you need not 
(^.xpect that that nation will ever count for much in 
the history of mankind'” 

Historian^' ascribe the fail of ancient 
Greece and Rome in great part to malaria. 
But the poison has been copibated there and 
elsewhere in the world ; and so can it be 
in India. Only we are never to forget and 
give rest to this our great enemy. To malarial 
poison I would add the syphilitic poison, 
originally imported into India by Europeans. 

The third national disease is of the nature 
of the peculiar physical effect which medical 
men call “shock”, 

“Sometimes, in perfonning a surgical operation, 
the surgeon knows pc^rfectly well that the operation 
will be successful under ordinary bonditions ; and 
yet he is aware that certain mental temperaments 
have received what we call surgical shock’ by the 
operation, which imperils, if it does not destroy, 
lile which, othm-wise, under ordinary conditions, 
would be saved. There is somethin of the same 
kind in the history of nations. Tney, too, are 
subject to iiave that mental shock which seems 
to overbalance them. They do not any longer have 
contiul over their facilities. They yield to despair 
and in consequence fail” 

Devastating epidemics like plague, politi- 
cal subjection and emasculation, inferiority 
complex produced by political hypnotisin, 
etc., may produce this kind of national 
disease. But I hope we have sufficient self- 
possessipn and strengtii of mind to shake it off. 


About sexual subversion the American 
professor says : 

”Eveiy nation, if it is to be prosperous, if it is 
not to retrograde and degenerate, must 

increase in numbers ; and it must increase not 
through immigration only l>ut also through natural 
reproau(^dn ; • therefore, fertility, reproduction,- 
in the long run must be looked after in 
in every nation it it is not going to fall mto 
decay. A nation is sure to become diseased when 
for any reason religious or secular there is a large 
abstention from marriage.” “Mr, Dalton has written 
a work on this subject of the Influence of Oelitiacy 
and Spinsterhood on the Fate of Nations.’ He has 
pointed out that the celibacy which lias been 
enjoined by Christianity— the celibacy of the 
priesthood and the conventual life—has I’esultecl 
distinctly in national de(?ay.” 

We have all recently read in the papers 
what special honours, rewards and exemptions 
Mussolini is giving in Italy to parents of 
many children. But that is by the 

way. Applying to India the views of the 

American professor and of Galton, 1 must 
say that the largo number of idh? 

so-called sadhus in India is an evil. 

Those who find it necessary to remain 
celebato for rendering some real religious 
or other service to the nation may rightly 
remain iiniiian’ied. But those aforesaid oolebates 
are a curse. India does not yet sufter from 
any large number of women remaining un- 
married. But the child-widows in India are 
really spinsters. Their lifelong real celibacy 
is productive of many evils, one of which 
is that many possible wives and mothers do 
not become such. 

The evil custom of ‘bride-price’ prevents 
many persons in parts of the countiy from 
manying at all and others from marrying 
while they are young. This leads to decline 
in the population of some castes and to 
other evils. Similarly, the custom of ‘bride- 
groom-price’ is a great evil. When our 
young men realize how mean, ungentlemanly 
and dishonourable it is to demand money for 
marrying a girl and when they want to be 
true lovers and real gentlemen, then this 
disgraceful system will disappear. 

The introduction of inter-subcaste and 
inter-caste marriages will widen the field of 
choice of brides atid bridegrooms. This will 
be one remedy for “enforced” celibacy, late 
marriages and marriages of elderly bride- 
grooms with brides vepr much younger thaT 
themselves, all of which go against due 
continuance and propagation of species 

My last observation on the subject of th- 
diseases of nations is that, speaking broadly 
we as a people do not suffer from sexuf 


I 
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p€rir^!8i<^ * or Gfoat atress is 

laid in oof hi|:hest m oozithieiica 

and sesittid parity, and/ thongh the numHet 
of those among ns who do not lead pure 
lim is not miscroBcopic, yet as a people we 
are not worse in this respect than any 
other, 

The amelioration of the condition of 
Hindn women is ano^er object of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, * Hindu idealism relating to 
woman is unsurpassed in the world. But 
many of our customs fall so short of this 
idealism ^to make us ashamed. In order 
that our iromen many be what according 
to our ideal they ought to be, there should 
be physical culture (including the arts of 
self-^defence), moral training and heart culture, 
intellectual culture and training in domestic 
science for all our girls and young women. 
In order that there may be ample time for 
the education of girls, child marriage and 
premature motherhood should be put a stop 
to. I am glad ttiat the 7th session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha under the presidentship 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ‘‘enjoined 
upon all Hindus^ not to marry their girls 
lieforc the age of sixteen”, which leaves it 
optional to keep them unmarried a few years 
longer, if necessary. Child-marriage and 
premature motherhood is injurious not only 
to the girls but also to their progeny and 
decreases the fecundity of the mothers. 

The custom of the purdah, wherever it 
exists, should be abolished. I need not 
describe its evils. As regards the condition 
of our widows, a great improvement will take 
place in their condition, if we give eftect to 
Kesolution 12 of the 10th session in right 
earnesi Clause (c) of that resolution requires 
that “every legitimate measure be adopted to 
save them fr. m falling into the hands of 
people of other religions or leading a wrong 
ccutse of life.” My interpretation of this 
clause is that it allows childless child-widows 
to marry, I liave the highest veneration for 
the ideal of true widowhood. I know that 
the custom of lifelong widowhood is partly an 
outcome of this high ideal. But child-widows 
are not really widows, for they have not 
truly known the men with whom the cere- 
mony of marriage was gone hrough. There- 
fore, personally, I would not tonly atloiv the 
marriage of child-widows but would prmmtc 
such marriages. Hoiherhood is not less 
isacred than maidenhood and widowhood 
Hindu social reform would have been much 
facititafed if tt had been remembered that, 


BbajNa. .aayiv’M' : 
Manu Samhita, “Sruti 
tanteiki oha,” “Sruti is of two Ifedic 

and Tmtric,” and the foUowing of the 
Mahanirvaua Tantra, quoted by Ifotiaii 
Boy, had also been remembered ; , •, 

Yayoiati vichacotra Saivod^be uia vMyate. 
asapmdaiu bh^utrihinaiii udvahet Sambhuaiittaii” 

“There is no discrimination pi 
caste or race in tlie Saiva maind^e. An 
enjoined by Siva, one should marry a Woman 
who has no husband and who is not aapinda, 
that is, who is not within tlie prohibit^ 
degrees of marriage.” This sloka makes 
widow-marriage, inter-caste and inter-racial 
marriage and post-puberty marriage valid. 

For widow's who cannot or should not 
marry, such education should be provided as 
would open useful careers to them. 

As has been shown first in modern times 
by Ram Mohun Roy and then by others, our 
ancient laws of inheritance for women were 
juster than those stereotyped by the British 
Government and Courts, These laws should be 
made perfectly just and generous to our women. 

With their physical, moral and intellectual 
handicaps removed, Hindu women will obtain 
their rights as human bein^ and directly 
and indirectly help m promoting the cause of 
India and of the world. 

The 9th resolution passed at the seventh 
session of the Mahasabha points out all that 
is necessary fo|; the protection and im|)rove- 
ment of the condition of cows and their 
calves. Every effort should be made to give 
effect to this resolution. 

In conclusion, I shall consider objects (4) 
and (h) I ogether, namely, 

“To protect and promote Hindu interests and 

Hindu riirhts whenever and wherever neoessary/’and 
“generally to take steps for promotmg the 
moral, educational, social, ecoiK^mie and poBticm 
interests and rights of the entire oommumly,” 

lu relation to the fulfilment of these 
objects, it should never be forgotten 
that the welfare of all and com- 

munities is interd^Ng^mit and that Hindu 
welfare cannot be secured by sacrificing the 
welfiire bf other oommunities. OHier com- 
munitiee should al^ understand that they 
cannot do good to themselves by disreprding 
or injuring the interests* of the Hindus. 
Ther^re, should be peace and good 

wSd and unily between all communities. The 
de^berations and conclusions of the Huity 
Cmilerence point the way to such frimiAy 
feelings. The s^ement made at that 





sltottld he mi earnestly 

Hie eji<a^achments fn ;&idti i%fats are 
itoy. I will not dwell' oi them in detail, 
Billt as the Hindus along with some others 
iitve been deprfved of to right and duty of 
defending the country, I will refer to it in 
gartienlar* With the expansion of the British 
'Empire and the gradual evolution of Brtiish 
imperialistio policy in India, recruitment for 
the sepoy army has gradually receded 
from . province after province in British 
India witJi the growth of political self- 
consciousness Ihere^ and sepoys are now 
for the most part recruited from some Indian 
States, from transfrontier Moslem territory 
and from Nepal Th^ result is that the 
descendants of those who at one time fought 
TaMan% against or for the British are 
praciicmly declared unfit for self-defence, British 
India is thoroughly emasculated, and, as 
Hindus outaumber other communities, they 
are the greatest sufferers. Proportionately 
there are more Moslems than Hindus in 
the Army. The division of the people into 
martial and unwarlike is unscientific, un- 
hlstorical and based on falsehood. No such 
classification exists in any other civilised 
country. There should be recruitment 
from all provinces and religious communities, 
as far as practicable. As an aid to the 
realization of this ideal, there should be 
gymnasia and sporting ckba all over the 
country. Both our girls and ^ys should be 
taught the arts of armed and unarmed, indivi- 
dum and collective self-defence. They should be 
placed above the fear of getting wounded and of 
bleeding. The Hindu Mahasabha should give the 
greatest possible attention to this matter. I 
lay stress on this subject not for any 
^ aggressive purpose, but in order that we 
' may get rid of the softness caused by over- 
civilization and may be able to acquire the 
strength, courage and secure position which 
alone entitle and enable men to preach and 
prautis ahwm and maiUn which constitute 
message to ttie world. 

, I have already far exceeded my limits. 
8o, with regard to our political interests and 
rights X shall say only this in brief that, as 
in the past, so at present and in the fu^re, 
the Hiimns will not shrink from facing aB 
daug^ and making all the sacrifices nocess- 
aiy for wittuitig^ for all mmmimitm. 

In order tu the co-operaiaon of tlm 

oth^. Commupi^, the Hindu commun% 

iritt it has V hitheitdir 


stood by, the Hindu-Mostem i#«i«Qienfs 
arrived at as recorded in the Nebm Oomimt- 
tee’s leporiis, provided there is no going 
back from tiiose agreements on the part of 
others. But if there be sudi going back, 
and if Hie Mussaimans persist in opp^^ 
the Nehru Report as passed by the All Pari^ 
Convention at Calcutta, the Hindus on their 
part will be fully justified in gorng back to 
their original nationd, logical and just posiMoU 
that there is to be no reservation of seats for 
any community anywhere and Hiat the elector- 
ates for all legislatures are to be everywhere 
joint and mixed. 

There can be no greater confession of 
want of oonfidenee in the capacity of the 
Moslem community than for any of them to 
demand reservation of a proportionate num- 
ber of seats even where they are in a major- 
ity. Such a demand practically means that 
in their opinion there must be perpetual 

Moslem Raj in the Moslem majority provinces. 
On the other hand, our great departed leader, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, who was also a great 
national leader, has declared it ‘^as ^ a 

fact that the bulk of the Hindus do 
not want a Hindu Raj. What the latter are 

striving after is a National Oovernment 

founded on justice to all communities, all 
classes and all interests.” “In my judgment,” 
he said, “the cry of a Hindn Raj or a Muslim 
Raj is purely mischievous, and ought to be 
discouraged.” 

1 respectfully request all to always bear 
in mind some facts relating to the origin 
and continuance of political power. The 
British people, nay the entire white people 
inhabiting the British Empire, aic a minority; 
whereas the Indian people, even the Hindu 
community by itself, form the majority. Yet 
the British people are masters of the siluation. 
They did not become masters by virtue of 
any pact or compromise. When the Moslems 
became masters of India, that was not by the 
force of any agreement. Power is gained 
or lost, whether there be or be not any 
verbal or written guarantees, pacts, and things 
of that description though they have their value. 

Peoples’ fates are determined by their 
possession or lack of character, strength, 
ability, intellectual calibre, efficiency, nrm 
resolve and sacrifice forthe cause of the whole 
people. Let not Hindus, therefore, be under 
any ddusion that their mere nunierical 
strength will be a safeguard against loss of 
rights and power in Hie future, any more 
than it has been in the past Let not 




levs, toOf tbftt resef. 

vation of f for them, both where they 
are in the minority and in tiie majority^ will 
seonre for them a perpetual lease of powers 
and rlghbs any more than the possession of 
supreme political power in the past in India 
and:^where has prevented their downfall 
1%e present generation of neither Hindus nor 
Moslems have the right or the power to make 
any artifickl unjust and illogical agreements 
binding on their descendants. Still less 
can the present or any other generation 
make suoh agreement binding on the 
Power that rules the destinies of nations. 

In addition to communal strifes, conflicts 
between labour and capital and between 
cultivators and landholders have begun to 
loom large on the horizon. It is necessary in 
the highest interests of the Hindu community 
and of all other communities that the points 
at issue between the parties should be 
settled by mutual consultation and agreement 
Nay, these points should not arise at all. 
There are Hindus among labourers and 
peasants and their leaders, and among 
capitalists and land-holders, I appeal to 
them all not to take to the warpath in 
occidental fashion, not at least till the fullest 
trial has been given to methods of arbitration 
and conciliation. 

In all climes and ages givers have been 
richer than receiverl. The teacher, the man 
who has to impart spiritual, moral or 
intellectual truth, must be superior in his 
possessions to the man who acquires know- 
ledge for himself alone. Hence for India to 
he rich in the possession of inward treasure, 
her sons and daughters must be in a posi- 
tion to give. They must not he mere 
learners and borrowers. In the ancient world 
they were rich in tiie possession of im- 
material treasure, because they were givers. 
Let them again prepare themselves to take up 
their ancient role. A few have already in 
modem times become world teachers. This 
is the way to promote our religious, moral 
and inteHeetiial interests. 

But in order to give, one must also 
receive. He. alone can^ has life, 

life connotes, adaptation to environment, 
assimilatLon of that which is good and 
elimination of that which is effete or injurious. 

,Let India’s children, fterrfore, fearlessly 
face a]l dimes, races and eutees, Let them 
go forth, s® thdr ancestor did in 
yore, to all comers of the 
■■.■■pve.' -.and 


take. The strong can digest and;; , assimilate 
all that is good and reject ^ is 
Let us not be afraid of world foroejr f^ 
world current The Hindu who : , 
times worked earliest and hardM ^ ' hn^s^ 
through India’s pri^-house of phyMid ; 
intellectual isolation, Bam Mohun had 

no such fear, firmly grounded in Hindu 
faith and culture, he assimilated what 

was good in other faiths and cttltOTeiJ, 
too. He had faith in the unmeasured capacity 
of his people for continuous improvemait 
In the course of a controversy with a 
European Christian, he wrote 

‘If ,by the ‘Bay of Intelligence^ for which the 
Christian says we are indeht^ to tlie lihiglish, he 
means the introduction of useful .inachani<5d arts, 

I am ready to express my assent and also my 
gratitude; but with respect to Science, Literature or 
Religion, I do not lacknbwledge that we are placed 
under any obligation, for a reference to mstory 
it may be proved that the World was indebted to our 
ancestors for the first dawn of knowledge, which 
sprang up in the East, and tlianks to the Goddess 
of Wisdom, we have still a philosophical and 
copious language of our own which distinguishes 
us from other nations who cannot express seientiftc 
or abstract ideaa without borrowing the language 
of foreigners.” 

This was no unhistorical vain boast. The 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland writes in “India 
in Bondage : Her Right to Freedom” : — 

“India contributed enormously to tiie adv?m<^- 
ment of civilization by giving to the world its 
immensely important decimal system,, or sOfCalM 
Arabic notation, which is the foundation of modem 
mathematics and much modem science. 

“India early created the beginuings of neafly 
all of the sciences, some of whi^i she earned 
forward to remarkable degrw or development, 
thus leading the world. To-day, notwitohmcmig 
her subject condition, she possesses scientists of 
eminence,” 

The world is indebted to India of the 
past for many priceless treasures. My /hope 
and aspiration is that India of the not 
distant future, too, may again be such a 
benefactor. Sir Oliver Lodge hai said that 
man’s ethical condition lags behind his 

scientific and mechanical Achievement Hence 
there no moral restraint sufficient to make 
wars aim Aiu^erous economic cempetition 

impossible.; Will not India be able to teach 
the world a better, way ? WiU . not 
messa^ of Afd^mm and Maitri. triumph 
. in poutics, economies and industpr r* 

Discus^ng in Inkrtiaiional 
of JUufsums the subject of what GhristilaUj^ : 
can ai^iopriate and assimilate from 
Mr. My, Vice-Prindpid of! 
in Oaieutta, mentioiu^' Ibe iSpiU : 





4bobrine o! M ihe Supreme 

B^g and tiie praotide ’^ '^ite^plation or 
mediiation. ^ ^ I "' 

^ I do not eay iffl things to bo^t 

j^d Mi onr vanity. Balh^ should we be 
it^hamed that we are bo unworthy of our 
lin^e. I mention all the^ things only to 
revive confidenee in our lathnt capacity. Let us 
meditate and ai^ieve self-realization, and then 


iorii to play our part iii 
Mth the Pawmiatmw^ 
the universe and transoesi^ng the universe 
win not fail to give us SMdhi aceoxding to 
our SadkmOy ihoi^^ it may not be ao^rding 
to our desire or etpectation. 

“Karmanyevadhikaraste ma phcdesu kadih 
chana,’, “It is for us to work, but nbt to 
demand its fruit” 


Artifieial Silk 

By B. C. BHATTACHAEYA, u . s*. mii. 
(Manekester) 


T he name of artificial silk is now a house- 
hold word in Europe and America, thanks 
to its extensive ifSe in dress materials 
and in the hosiery trade.. In the U. B. A. 
they call it Rayon. 

Aitificial silk — the newest of the textile 
fibres— is at once the triumph of technical skill 
and industrial enterjmse. Its development 
(luring the last quarter of a century has been 
nothing short of phenomenal. At the present 
time its production far ei^ceeds that of 
natural silk with which il was at first 
supposed to compete. The world’s production 

of the different textile fibres in 1923 is given 
in the following table : 

Metric (1 M. ton *• ‘9842 ton) 
t Cotton 5,227,000 

>lute 1,590,000 

: :Wo<A l,m000 

Aftificial silk 47,500 

33,600 
LISO ; 

i/ \ 38 will be seen that in 1923 artificial silk 
y coiistitoted only about 0.6 per cent, of the 
worid^ textile fibres. But ite increase during 
next few years has been considerable. In 
19^ tte output of artificiid silk was practically 
doubfe that^ o^^ 

Ax^dA ^ consists of tihin cylindrical 
filaiiieute, ft uuuibeT of which axe twisted 
together te In lustre it resem- 

bles apd in m surpasses patural silk/ 
Bedaeee of l&e nature of the artifichid 

I silk /filamente,^ they do pot catch dirt as essiiy 


as cotton or wool and therefore require less 
frequent washing. 

A no less important factor is the price. 
The relative prices of yams of different kinds 
are shown in the table below : 

19W 1919 1927 

First quality viscose s, d. s, d, s. d. 

(artificial silk) 5 3 16 0 5 0 

Canton silk, discharged ^ 

(natural silk) 17 4 59 8 23 0 

Italian „ „ „ 21 4 73 8 36 0 

Egyptian mercerized 

cotton 2 1 7 10 3 5*2 
Botany worsted (wool) 3 6 17 6 6 7 

A few facts emerge from the above taMo. 
Taking the figures for 1927 we see that, in 
the firet place, the price of viscose is less ten 
one-seventh of that of Italian silk (natu:^) 
and about one-fifth of that of Canton silk. 
Secondly, the price of viscose is intennediate 
between those of Egyptian mercerized cotton 
and Botany worsted. Thii’dly, of the five 
textile fibres under consideration viscose is 
the only one of which the price is actually 
lower than what it was in 1913. The last 
fact is most significant. Indeed, it has been 
said that of all the textile fibres artificial rilk 
represents the best value at the present 
moment 

If there is one thing which nskpve toan 
my: other militates . against the still mme 
rapd expansion of the use of artifidal $!&, 

■ fact -'^tet: ■ ■■ to 

part of Its tensile strength when wet. liis 



AlSiSOTAL 


ailxoaat 

of ill wlii<ih, might 

damage f^ics. Constat attei^ts are 
being made to reduce this risk by improve- 
ment of iie £bre as well as ilie method of 
washing. Already, the newest variety of 
arti£l<dal aSk, m., acetate siik, represents a 
marked advance on the older ones. 

There are. fonr kinds of artificial silk— 
three of which are essentially of a similar 
nature and differ only in their methods of 

S odUction. They are known respectively as 
Mtro pif'Chardonnet silk, (2) Cupram- 
moninm silk and (S) Yiscosa 

T^e fourth and the newest variety is 
called Gelltilose-acetate silk or simply Acetate 
silk. It is distinct from the first three in 
ite chemical and physical properties. One 
striking difference is that unlike the first 
three kinds it is not dyed by the ordinary 
direct cotton colours. This property is taken 
advantage of for the production of various 
colour effects in union fabrics containing 
acetate silk and cotton or viscose. 

This difficulty of dyeing at first proved 
to be the most serious obstacle to the 
widespread use of acetate silk in spite of 
its superiority from other points of view. 
Hut chemists were not to be beaten so 
easily. They persevered in their search 
for colouring matter»«^for which acetate silk 
had some natural affinity. Ultimately their 
efforts were crowned with success and they 
were able to evolve dye-stuffs—some of them 
of a novel character which would dye this 
silk fairly easily. The production of these 
special dye-stuffs gave the much-needed 
stimulus to the acetate silk industry. 

The relative importance of these four 
methods is shown in the following table which 
gives the percentages of world production 
for which each process is responsible. 

1909 1924 

Nitro^oellulose process 48 p. c. 7*8 p, c. 

Cuprammonium „ 36 p. c. 1*4 p. c. 

Yiscose „ 16 p. a 88*0 p. c. 

Acetate ,, — 2*8 p, c. 

The outstanding importoce of the viscose 
process is evident from the above. 

Instead of using the Official silk in the 
long filaments in which it is at first made, 
it cad bb out up into small lengths and 
mixed vHlth cotton or wool and then spun to 
prodii^ unixed yai^tts; These fibres of short 
length aiu. called slaple fibre and are to be 


m market uhder W as 

■ ■■ , '■.■■■■ ,, 

history of the developi30ei|t . ^ 
silk is'ofie of the romances of 
and technology in which big 
been achieved as well as tremendous 
made. This fascinafing story ean be^ ^MiaiEi 
hmre only in the merest online. ; 

^ The first commercially successful ; 

silk was^ made in Frahce by Ohardohu^ in 
1884 which aroused intense intm'est at the rime. 
The variety of silk he made still Imars his name. 

The next variety to be put on the market 
was Cuprammonium silk which was also made 
in France for the first time, by Despeissis, 
in 1890. 

Only two yeare elapsed before the next 
big step forward was taken. In 1892 two 
English chemists— Cross and Sevan — took out 
their patent for the now well known viscose 
process by which about 80-90 per cent, of the 
world’s present output of artificial silk is made. 

The year 1911 marked a definite advance 
in a new direction. All the three varieties 
of artificial silk made up to this time consisted 
essentially of cellulose. In this year Dreyfus 
patented his process for the manufacture of 
cellulose-acetate which was chemically quite 
distinct from cellulose. During the War this 
substance was made in England for use as 
aeroplane “dope.” After the War was over 
some method bad to be found to convert 
the output of this factory into some peace- 
time product. Consequently a process was 
worked out for converting the cellulose-acjetate 
into yam. Later on, the process was taken 
up by other firms and was rapidly developed. 
Acetate silk comes on the market under 
various trade names, * such as “Celanesei’^ 
“Eliodiaseta,” ’’Lustron” etc. . , * 

The essential raw material for all kin^ w 
artificial silk is cellulose in some form or 
other. This substance is contained in an 
ea ily available form in wood pulp and cotton. ^ 
These, therefore, form the basis for the manu- 
facture of ariificial rijk. It has been 
estimated that wood pi 3 dp--*mainiy spruce and 
pine— is i^ponaible for at least 80 per cent 
of the worid’s total output. 

CeDulosa exists in a purer form in cotton 
than in >ivood imip. The former is, riierefor^ 
more snifolfie for the better qualities of 
arriflma?^ mJa. Cotton- linters are used for 
manuiimiure of acetate silk. It has bemi said 
that m^ciid silk made from cott^ ^ 
greater tensifo strength than that made 



(1) Tho Yiscs^o 
Co. of Amc 


There are sevieinl- «tag»s ; in the 
' feature of risoose jfcoBj m taw wood, xne 
|)j|s of wood tisa at first hoiled wife cemm 
f ftBinjoak whereby fea^edlaloBe ii obtained jn 
a relatively pm® oatefilwn. The pnlp_ so 
produced is Seated wife various reagents to 
produce a visooiis siutetance termed Yisoose . 
Finally, the vi^ee is squirted under press^e 
through narrow jets into a coagulating 
solrdion* The filaipents thus formed then 
receive tiieir twist in special machines. 

The financial side of the, industry is no 
less interesting. Profits made by some of 
the firms have exeeded the anticipations of 
the wildest speculator. The following table 
will make the point clear : 

Profits made 

m21 1922 1923 1924 

V.W. irSp.o, 15p.c. 15 p.c. 20p.c. 

(2) The- teieral 
Society for 

*V^iscosft 

8e-8p.c. 291'7p.c. 450*4p.c. 4aB*2i).c. 

^ \/ 0 . (Belginm) 25'9p.o. 102’5p.c. 138‘6p.c. 13Blp.c. 

The largest producing countries are the 
U; S. Am Italy, Great Britain and Germany. 
In each of these countries there is one 
large firm which is responsible for a consi- 
derable proportion of the total output of 
the country. The one in Great Britain 
produces about 80 p. c. of the total produc- 
tion of the country. Its capital at the 
present time is £ 20 million as compared 
witli £ 2 million before the .war. It has 
been iBStimated that the above group of four 
firms represents over 70 p. c. of the world s 
production. Their present policy seems to 
be towards th e creation of monopoly condi- 
tions by international arrangements of a far- 

reaching character. j. 

The proportion of the world.B total ou^ut 
contributed by each of the important producing 
‘ ©ounMes is shown below 
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Germany 

France “ 

Switzerland . .. 
Other oomitnes 


1913 

M. Tons 
700 
150 
3,000 
3,600 
1,500 
1300 

Im 
m 


EC. 
of Total 
6 

■.■•.■-. tv 

27 

32 


1 

7 


1925 
E C. 

M.Tonsof Toi^ 


23,500 

12,000 

12900 

8300 

5,000 

4:000 


27 

16 

14 

14 

9 

6 

6 

3 

6 




T^ rapid deveSopawtjSl^^^ ffl. the 
U S. A. between 1913 wdl be 

mparent from fee bOfe 5»e nse^ of 

Italy from an insignificant powfeoo w .1913 

Ke second place id 1926 » V0*y stnkmg 

progress made by JapaH If.no Ims 
• Tn 1925 her eleven compamee 

3,000.000 Ito. ^ 

«( t.0 •«>.-<«* 

British compani^ which j_ 

dncinv or about tO produce artifioiM m«. m 
Bidia.^ It is also interesting 
German syndicate is reported^ TO be 

SSilating 

Jamaica which will work 

nanp fibres as raw material. Ine iureoioiy 

>»lion oi only OM pwdM 

Bilk 1» 

extmding in different directaons. Some 
S however, of the extent to which 
used in different industries can be had from 
the following table which refers to the 
conditions in the TJ. 8. A. in 19..6 . 

Hosiery P 

Cotton goods . P 

Silk goods I* ^ 

Underwear P‘ 

Knitted articles d p 

Braids ^ P 

Woollen goods P 

Miscellaneous -^^P; 

100 

The large proportion of axti^al ; 
consumed by fee 

finnht due to the prevailing fashion ir 
feminine dress in the West Its extensivi 
Se to cotton goods is important in nonncc 
Z wife fee effect itis likely to have 01 
the cotton industry. . ,, , .t, 

Like all the countaes 
consumption of artific’«l_ 
also on fee increase. S 

gives the import of artificial silk int 

Biitish India ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ / , 

In thousand pounds 
1928-24 im-27 

Tjtai toons ".J5IJ 

fit . 8W2 
sSS*. .w , ms 


c. 

, c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 





vftflTB 'ia» 

than S^e P“* 

played bf >» stpifaft ' . ' . . 

Besides yirn, * ^ffge end mcueasmg 

amount of piWJ^oods ™»de entirely 

of artifioW or admuture of cotton 
or wool & Iniiiorted iarto India every yeior- 
thp share contributed by Great Britain 

alone being worth £ 969,000 in 1926. 

It may not be out of place hereto 
venture a few remarks on the possibilities of 
artificial silkr' in India both as regards its 
production as well as its use in other 
indusbies. Taking the last point first, if 
the tendency in other countries can be 
taken as a guide it is pijictically certain 
that artificial silk will continue to gain in 
popularity and that there will be an over- 
increasing demand for goods made of it. 
It seems that the most important line of 
development for the use of mrtifioial silk in 
India is likely to be in the cotton industry. The 
reason is, that hosiery goods do not form as 
important an item of dress in the East as 
they do in the West This brings us up 
against the question of the effect of the 
introduction of this new fibre on the Indian 
cotton industry. 


t/ilasr to KMevtng" in : ' 

industry of wmbiay. 

As ffisguds the production ot urttfieM 
silk we got to coaler 
vix^ iaw materiate, toi^ical skill ft|^ 

It has been shown that wood ptdp and 
cotton cmistttute the raw ^i |f^ 

which arttficial silk is raanufactui^. jtoiaia 
possesses enormous forest resources ttod tt is 
hot unlikely that some indigenous 
of wood may he found suitable for, ttiis 
purpose. Of cotton India has an abunditoee. 
At the present time more than half of her 
annual production is exported. Specially, 
short staple fibres which are not VOTy 
suitable for spinning purposes may prove quite 
suitable for making artificial silk. It is 
worthy of note that one of the two British 
firms operating in India is reported to be 
contemplating the production of acetate silk 
from cotton. 

The question of technical skill need not 
cause any serious difficulty. For even if 
suitable experts are not available in India it 
is possible to obtain them from abroad. Of 
course, the labourers may take a little time 
to get used to the work. But this should 
not prove a very serious handicap because 
the processes are controlled at every stage 
by train^ technical men. 


The cotton industry of India has at least 
one point of similarity with that of 
Lancashire. Both have been passing through 
a prolonged state of depression. Now, a 
larger use of artificial silk has been actually 
suggested as a remedy for the depression 
in the cotton industiy of Lancashire. The 
reason is that the inco^oration of even ^a 
relatively small proportion _ of _ artificial silk 
in cotton fabrics makes a big difference in the 
appearance of the final product. 

The same reasoning applies to the cotton 
industry of India. Greater use of artificial 
silk will enable tiio manufacturers to diversify 
their products and thereby create a demand 
for them. In this connection it is significant 
that tee Government of India have recentiy 
reduced teh Itnpoit duty on artificial silk 


Last but not least is the problem of 
capital. Artificial silk companies require 
relatively large amounts of capital. This is 
because one has to operate on a reasonably 
large scale in order to get the full b€Ji|^t8 
of the economics of mass production. Beside^, 
new companies have got to reckon with the 
competition from the large combines. :^t 
these are conditions which are not peculiar 
to India. Japan and Italy had, presumablyj 
to contend with the same difficulties whan 
they first took up the manufacture of 
artificitd silk. In this case the rewards of 
success are great mid, given tee necessary 
perseverance and enterprise, thepe is no 
reason why India should not take her moper 
place amongst tee artificdal silk*prodaeing 
oountries of tee vrojdd. 









ENGLISH 

E»«l« IbtttUSH IsTEnfotiasE With Brim (15S7- 
1^- ^ ■^'OWnwns. I^.vm+ 

376. L‘:/ffi*?’«et , ^ . ... 

nnn hv oae the empty corners of Indian history 
nn for ns with acOTrate, knowledge. 
Snteto to patomt ransacking of ongmal records 

SSPme eon^ltmtion of &ht fr^ sou^ 

Viv a ha^ of true scholiffs. C. H Wilson sottlefl 
«r na^e history of the English m Benrt 

™d Mde^fly refntM “the Bonghton myth” 
y? « ^ story of Dr. Gabriel Bonghton having 
h^ed 1» ^incess Jahansua of her bums). Ihe 
Sffihew have illuminated tiie rebelhpn of Capt 
eSto a^ the early history of Bombay. A. 
Wimht has given us the true Annesley of biii^. 
Sfnow H*B’8 research® among tto 

^a Se a^ Madias ^r^ . tave pw^nced 
ffif^^stSd wstory ef the Bntish connection 
2«i. while it was of a purely wramercial 

to story has not , to important 
totSFs warn or Job OhMnock’s settlement )f 
It IS to interest of Kmgwm’s rebellion, it is 
ml^due to to nhture of ^ rabject,— the B. 1. 
no Suable stake in Burma, and them 

VO.I1BU uv . , _..{_1_ Wjuiim “it was 


^STi^^Tiam to to more ^ent and less 
^^u^ve Ps™ yards at. Bombay” _(p. lU .The 
of .raw. materials nrt the d^mve 

^ eoanmni® m ev«T_agn On to whole, 
BMi ventures d to Iki|^ t^ero were 
SsnS tmurofltable teough to. lo(^ togs’ 
17£» “to whdd^IEnghsh) factory 
MMais was massacred, aad . on® miwe 
ceased its operations m Brnto” 
theoe were rmew^^ me pd^aii 


Wo inatLo®^ begaa to develop alcpg 
" mlminating in the Anglo- 

„ ^ Buma and, Aiaaean a new 
the am^» in ^ emy 
■ what the lood chwanideB 



sneak of as ^the “great boats”, the se^iaring^ 
slips of the Fortugu^e, .^d th^ _ if 

blood-stained, history is fairly weUknowm 

Prof. Hall’s book throws,. .a plying 1*?“,,.®“ 
“the humanity and hospitabilit^ of to dd-tunt 
Buddhist pri®thood of Burrna” to ship-wr«ki 
foreigners and furnish® curious mforra^ion . on 
the \ng’®tabli8hed custom to, P^^^de wth wvos 
aU fomignerSjWho wem 

^mmented Jjpn by Linschoton 

Sgh^'rf.w "af hT js> & 

Sorter her 4udren •• Thomas Bland, a s(^ 

®ptain, had a real K. e., The 

and a teniDorarv Burmese wife m byriam. im 
real wife ^was dissuaded from acoompnymg her 
toband to Sy%m on the punds 
wife would poison her if she put m an appearanc 

^ns the^’tof ‘volume of to “B®^" 
University Public itions.’J and to sen® ®uld not 
have made a better beginning. ^ Samcab 

Oo-ops:ra*mve Movement In India, a oompaj^WF 
ikam * &/ J* L, BainaAfcanporemlaJ pp. m'r JdU 

• 9- '■' ■ ■■ 

This book is A eompilAtion from the 
by the author during his tour through 
provinces of Bombay, 
aM the author’s aim . is stress . ^ke 
Mo o! die Co-operative movement, which^ h 
believes “to ton overlooked 

die adimiustiwdon^_^porte a differ^ 


me aunuui^ttuuu rcijuiiw 

f<nf such m important task, the book \kx),8l^l 
It is not exact^ a mosmo of eactracts, but it doe 
not id far enough and nev^ nses , atoe th 


data it IS professedly msumment. 

A ^Gij¥P8e Of Assam i By UpcfifCtni Noih BwfW^ 

wito/ito been, todly fur to toag^ o 
to his readers by publishing m 1928 a ^Setc^ 
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writtea towards the close , of the last century.’’ 
He profess^ to have revised it present accord- 
ing to the %ht of the day” ; hut several of his 
statements stall smack of the past century and 
are not true of to-day. For instance, we should 
like to know what modern writer of any authority 
persists in describing Shankara-dev as a pupil 
of Ohaitanya, or what recent Bengali author has 
"‘blackened the Assamese character with one sweep 
of the tar (irtcf in the public .prints,’’. ■ ^ 

It is a pleasantly written it rambling and sketchy 
book, and, we are sure, the author himself win 
not wish it to be taken as an authority on history. 
For instance, he contends that the execution of 
Maniram Dewan and Piali on the chame. of 
conspiracy . for rebellion during the Sepoy Mutmy, 
was a iumcial murder committed by Capt. Holroyd 
(District Officer of Sibsagar) and his Daroga. ‘It 
is said and still believed by old P;3ople that 
Maniram and Piali were executed by M.r. Holroyd 
after keeping back the order of Oenl. Jenkins 
cancelling the death sentence,” (p. 44.) Ate 
making this statement the author merely adds 
tliat “to secure corroboration at this distant date 
is a hopeless and difficult task.” Thus is our 
histoiy being written ! 

For the manners and customs of the wth 
century Assamese, he has not cared to use Talish s 
contemporary account as summarized by Blochmann 
{J. A, S. A, 1872) and published in full in the 
Journul of tfie B. it 0. Research Society, Robinson 
is too primitive. 


Under the Great Mckuiuls : a survey of the 
effects of the early European trade on tlte eeofiomip 
corniitioHS of India in the 17th century, hy Kashi- 
nath (}. Warty, {Natesan), Re, 1 (?) 

Under this pretentious title has been produced a 
very superficial work, just a little above the standard 
of a college prize-essay. The author’s outfit can 
be judged from the fact tliat, in writing on such a 
subject, he is unaware of the existence of such first- 
rate auitioritics as Danvere’s Portuguese in India, C. 
J. Hamilton’s Early Trade Relations between England 
and India, Macpherson’s Oriental Commerce, and 
M inturn’s work on the same subject, while he refers 
only once and to a single p^sage in a single volume 
of Foster’s indispensable English Factoms in India 
of which 18 vols. have been issued. He prefem, 
instead, to depend on J. N. Das-Uupta’s clippings 
and other works of the recftauffe type. The only 
chapters of any worth are two, which are admitted- 
ly compiled from Moreland. 

()ri(hn ok the Pindaries, preceded by IlistoricM 
notices on the Rise of the different Marama 
States : By an Offleer in the Sendee of the. E, 1, 
Co, Reprint by Hr. La lit Mohan Basit, (Allahabad) 
Rs. Pk 

The oi'iginal edition was published by John 
Murray in 1818, and the information contained in 
it was heavily discounted by the apj^^ranee, 
shortly after that date, of Malcolm’s Central Indm, 
Grant Duff’s History of the Makrattas, and me 
Parliamentary papers (in a thick folio volume) 
relating to the last Marathi War. The historical 
portion of the book under review is worthlessi; 
the substratum relating to the Pmdaris is of sotaie 
mterest The paper and type of the repniitiai® 
equally bad. -oMr ivt 


^ MtoA^AttMADi 
M A, ■ and Charles ■: 

()rmd^ Im publication. Prim Its only. 
This is the revised and cprreeted of the 

Miglish translation of the Peimh ^act of Ali 
Muhammad Klmn, appointed Dewaa of the province 
of Gmarat in 1747. He compiled thiCmteresting 
acccmnt of Ahmedatiad between 1759 gad 17®) 
assisted by a Hindu schoim' named As 

the result of this happy Hindii-Moslem collafaoration 
we get here a well-balancf3d picture (i this pit 
of India wherein we see the principi shrines of 
Muhammadan saints as well as the chief Hindu 
tirthm (pilgrimages) and pteras (cities) of the 
locahty, e.g., Somnath, Dwarka, Pattan, Birpur etc. 
The third chapter on the inhabitants of Ahmedabad 
contains a great deal of precise information about 
the Hindu population of the area, the Brahmanicil 
as well as the Jain sections, the Bariias (merchants) 
and .shenras or ascetics. This section was writtii 
obviously by Mithalal. The 4th 5tli and 6th 
chapters offer valuable data of administrative 
history of the province in pre-Panipat days (1761). 
The 7th and the last chapter gives valuable indications 
relating to the sea^ports, rivers, moimtains etc. of 
Gujarat. At the end we get a curious Appendix 
on the “Horoscope of Ahmedabad.” 


iNscRri’TroNs OF Bengal Vol HI : ^ Nani 
Qopal Mnjumdar, M. A. Published hy Biday Nath 
Sarkar, Ilom. Secretary, Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi (North Bengal), pp. X’¥200, Price R^. JO. 

This volume contains all the incriptions of the 
Chandra, the Varman and the Sena Kings ranging 
over the eleventh and twelfth centuries A. D. and 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar, wlio has proved his worth 
by his epigraphic contributions, is seen at his 
best here in editing and commenting upon theae 
valuable documents . of Bengal history. The 
spots of the inscriptions are shown on an excellent 
map and sixteen nicely printed plates gplm 
eniiance the value of the book. The printing and 
geneml got-up redound to the credit of the' ‘iSbdety 
and its enlightened Patron Kumar Sarat Kunw’ltey 
who spares neitlier time nor money in furthering 
the aims of this noble institution ot North 
Mr. Bijay Nath Sarkar, the energCtiie secret^, 
assures us that the present volume;; is only ah 
earnest of two more volumes on the epigmphs ^ Krf 
the Gupta and the Pala periods., : Tto would not 
only supply a Jong-felt want, stimulate 
fiist-hand study of the original documents., of 
Bengal history in CMir ’ stijdentjs. WC'’ Ca^rly 
exrxx^t the two other volmnes ■ hpd' 
present volume to all serious '‘stndenfe" of ‘Bettfel 
history. ■ ‘ •’ >'-■ '"'v' ** ’ 

, 1 , 

The DESTEui 

Hall, Ltd, 

We are 
being ^ril 



sh ^^etiy is still 
hough; it 


that we hrb etiamoUi-kl bf eVeiy ' poCiVi in the book. 
OtAerfe • •’ will/ . no i doitfcit « • efi joy ' 'what we’ fail % 
appreciate ©wing/ta' iBome defec.t on oui* '|iart.. 
author Iw > i^eputa^^as 4 Jpoetj and -^i^t wit is 
visible, .i[n of iwi pieces, for instonew^ ki 
. -'’--'TriB'Ctinow;” - 
Truly, men do pluck me, press me, 

Siren s Out me deep-” - 
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Ciii’se tho cutthroats; don’t I always 
Make thorn weep! , 

Those who like Words wo^fcl^ and love ti’ees, 
rivers, hills and dales, will dmve pleasure from 
this excellent book. 

The Temple of Devi a»i» oraEii 1 *oems : Zi// 
B. G. Steinhoffs 'Ernes Pres^^y Botnhay , 

The style of ‘The Toddy Tree” has pleased us. 
The rhyming is excellent and reminds one of The 
diaour. The Biide of Abydos, The Lady of the 
Lake, etc, Other poems are also entertaining. 

The decline of poetrj^ wiiting cannot, however, 
be stopped by a few books. If such books lire the 
imagination of tiie public and other authors, poetry 
will rise again. The London Poetry Society could 
not awai’d a promised gold medal recently becjause 
out of 25 oompetitoi’s, even one could not show 
poetical pathos. When our author lias wi-itten 
such pieces as would suipass the prevailing trash 
in England and India, we shall think that he has 
done a service to literature. We shall delight in 
his progress. ; - . . 

We are no great grammatical critics. The anther 
might have avoided writing ‘eat’ in “Has eat into 
his very soul” ‘Eaten’ would not have marred 
the rhyme. ‘Eat’ as , wt participle is an 

Americanism that prevailed iu New York in. 1911. 
and died the next year. Some poetasters and 
inferior journalists made a confusion in England 
and the U. S. A. with “beat, beat, beaten,” so 
before lie War, ‘eat’ became a “vogue i>ast tense” 
among inferior writers who delighted in the 
Illegitimate ’alright’ and ‘like he does.’ In the 
n. B. A. it was “eat, eat, eat.” In England it 
bec^ame “eat, eat, eaten.” The dictionaiy makers 
grasped at it as a cliild grasps a now toy, though 
Sder editions were silent. Oxford calls it rare. 
Mfelish gmmmar does not acknowledge it (Bain, 
& 202.) Here again, our poet has but a 
[imSy,'^'wdiimsical authority to back liim. 

'^aniiTA Et Visa : By B. G, ^ieinhojf. Times 
^%f^ress, Bombay, W2S, 
mii'lBhte'lnew verses show that the itch to write 
Stoiash itoatry is still present in India, after the 
Aepttrtaipe ^iMichael Madhusudan Dutt, Kabi Dutt, 
andrKipling. Borne poems are very 


tvnj bluow 
to 

vl'io 


.J loMty that’s based on fear 
, is upon a bier. 

apior if^iiKiti^^ubt aware of his blemishes 
in the preface : 
market or to the 

ppping mmilunes at Tittagarh. ’ His wit is lietter 
Oisj^ay^d in piose than in ^ poetry, and would no 
doiibt dijsarm hostile odticisra, when he himself 

does not 
ok.s like a 
ill verse 


;{ thoughltiui )ofi M.tOaldiii!>beUf j(ioes 
■/t liv/ M 

Where funoHaiSmuk'^ud fieiy Hiin,^ 

/.nil nb rr:oj .'/JinT 

-Uftof) Miif Critic 



HiSMAttuuoE OF Hisfim WoMEx ox SAsxaro B;a%s : 

t Br. Shimoga Vmkoba Bao, B. A. 110. 

m As. 12. (B G. '8. Mmmm, P. 0. Malteswarmn, 
BcmgahreK 

In this brochiwe Dr. Kao has inade an attempt 
to prove that mnarriago of Hindu women is 
enjoined by the Dharma 8ha8{ras, fi^m which he 
quotes numerous passages. This is a pmiseworthy 
attempt no doubt, but the author* dioes not seem to 
be a ware that Pandit Ishwar CliaUdra Vidyasagar, 
the great educationist, pliiiantliropist and social 
reformer of Bengal, declared some seventy yeai's 
ago that the maniage of Hindu widows is not 
forbidden by tlie Hindu scriptuKB and published 
his memorable book in English named Marriage 
of Hindu Tr?>/r>w;5 (18.56.) (}n 4th Dotober, 18.o5 
the Pandit, who commanded groat influence in 
Offlfdal circles, submitted to the Government of 
India a petition, praying for the legalization of 
Hindu widow remarriage and lie had the satisfactiou 
of seeing his wishes fulfilled, when Act XV of 
1856 was passed, which removed all legal obstacles 
to the marriage of Hindu widows. Viclyasagar’s 
Marriage of Hindu WidmvH was translated into 
Marathi by Vishnu Parashuram Bhastri in 1865. 

When the great Pandit advocated this social 
reform, practically the whole country turned against 
liim, but the historian observes with satisfaction 
that the setxls which he sowed are now germinat- 
ing, and we^ see through the luedium of news- 
papei*s tliat widow marriages are now taking place 
m everj" province of India. 

Biu.iexppa Nath Haneiwi 


Six'RATEs ix; ax IxoiAX Viu,A|U':^ (Dehati 8omtt) 
By F. L. Brayne. M. I. 0. S. untk a Toreu'ord 
by H. E. the Jit. Hon'hle th^ Lord Irivin, O. M. S. L 
U. M. L E.. Vieeroy and Governor-Gemral on 
India. Oxford University P)'ess, L929. Pnee Ils. 4. 
Pp. xiv-^m. 

The world has changed, since tlie days of 
Socrates, and village life in India is not what it 
used to be in tlie ‘glorious’ days of her ‘golden’ 
past*-imagined or real. Not that our villages hav<? 
clianged very much. On the contrary, they have 
changed so little that they have gone completely 
out of gear in the mai'ch o^’ civilization. And so 
they rot in the stagnant bscxwaters of advancing 
Time. And so we find ourselves talking of village 
reconstniotion and of the revival of rural life. And 
so meetings are held, programmes drawn up and 
periodic appeals bawled out fi*om the platform and 
by the Piess. A small handful settles down to 
earnest work. A Royal Commission comes, ItpockvS all 
over the country and beyond,— seeing, heanng, deli- 
berating, achieves a bulky repoi*t and fades from 
our memory. 

But in the ^inmntime a Piinjab civilian, posted in 
the Gurgaon district, as Deputy (JJommissioner, secs 
and thinks for himself and casts about to devise ways 
and m^ns to make life a little moix? attiactive for 
the poor peasantry of his district The area in his 
charge JB a very backward one, even in India; But 
ihe m The best .solution is, he 

maileots, to make the villagers do things for them- 
fB#»6es. But they must be pursuad^ at Hrst and 
'tawthtinext. How ? Age-long superstition and 
rampant illiteracy stand in the way. And then, his 
ipM harks liack across centuries to Soemtes and 
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he rememhers how the Oreok we talked to 
and I’easoned Mb contemporai'ieB. 

And forthwith Mr. Brayne starts on his mission, 
walks alKrtit among the villages in his distiict and 
(jhallenges the people he meets to verbal duels 
with him by flingmg at them, quite in a casual way, 
his plain views on what he sees. He does it m 
the best style of Socrates, though the contents of 
his dissertations necessarily differ from those of 
his model. It is, of course, a risky venture. 
Socrates, it may be recalled, offered his views 
to his countrymen and, though his motive was 
the noblest that ever inspired man to act or to talk, 
he was offered, in turn a cup of hemlock, oh terms 
which positively foiteie I'efusal. The twentieth 
century imitation of the Oreek sage in the person of 
an Indian district officer is, however, moie fortunate 
tlian his ancient archetype. Tlie hcaH-to-heart 
talks Mr. Brayne had with the Giirgaon villagei-s, 
which are recorded Ivy him in the book under 
review, far from leading to any untoward develop- 
ment, endeared him to the hearts of his listenei*s 
as one of their gi'eatest friends. Not that Mr. 
Hmyne cautiously minces words in his parleys 
with the villagers. The fact is iust the other way 
al>out-he alw^ays insists on cafling a spade a spade 
and in a manner that is deliberately calculated 
to offend the susceptibilities of even the most 
callons among his audience. 

So wo find that the DeMU Sorrat of Gurgaon 
twits the villagers with being dirtier than l)easts : 
lie banters them for their ante-dilnvian methods of 
agi'icnlture and iirigation : lie tells them to their 
face that tlie >vay they treat their children and 
w'omen-folk is unw^n^thy of even savages. The 
sliafts of his ridicule find their mark ; the villagei*s 
ai’f^ at first provoked to angiy protests, but being 
reasonable men, are soon shamed, the superior 
logic of tlieir adversary, into acknowledging the 
truth of his remarks, and, being simple-hearied 
and amiable village folk, accept him, with grateful 
love, as their guide and teacher, and resolve to 
cany out his advice. This is in brief the story 
unfolded by the conversations recoiled in the pages 
of Somites in an Indian Village. 

Hilt there is just a little more. Our Socrates is 
not content with giving advice only. “Both he and 
Ids wdfe”, we are told by Lord Iiwvin, our 
Viceroy, in the forew'ord, “have not 

confined their omergies to didactics bnt have 
given very ample pmctical demonstrations 
tha»: w'hat they teach is w'itliin the reach of the 
ordinaiy villager.” These practical demonstrations 
liave been described by Mr. Brayne in his earlier 
book Village Uplift in India to which the iiPerested 
reader should refer for details of what, Ijord 
Trwin says, has come to be known as the 
“Gurgaon Experiment.” ■ 

In' his preface to the present w'ork, Mr. Biayne 
claims that his efforts have been justified by 
results, and invites us to consider some of the con- 
crete /products of his experiment. They make a 
long list and include all manner of things latrines, 
marriage registers^ boy scouts, vaccination, iron 
ploughs, co-bpemtive banks, a women’s institute, 
a ladies^ garden and even co*educatiGn. And, 
vvonder of wonders, there is also a mixed tennis 
clutr-a dubious blessing^ not beeause it is a ‘mixed 
enterpnsebut beeause it specializes in an exotic game 
which can, at best, serve as a highly ailifi dal form 
of rec-reafion in an Indian village, besides being costly 


l^eyood means. But t^nis is all a small 

mattert and, tennis or no tennis, the > achievements 
of the viltee Socirates compel our admiration. 

The writer of this review has had no o|)fpc>rtunjty 
to see how the Gurgaon scheme, is actual^ 
and can theji'efore offer no corrobtifirative ^idence 
to substantiate Mr. Brayne s claim. But he can, 
at least, safely recommend Mr. Brayne’S book to 
every one interested in India’s niml problem, as 
a nch store-house of suggestions and, besides, a 
very intei’esting human document. The reviewer 
is also ef opinion that the experiment 
by Mr. Brayne in Gurgaon, which may be 
as a typical Indian district, might seive as an 
excellent model, with slight modiiicatiohs hero 
and there to suit local conditions^ for a compr^en- 
sive .scheme of rural reeonstractioii on a country- 
wide scale. 

The book is excellently printed and decently 
got up and confciins several illustrations, ail 
photoglyphs, depicting features of village life, both 
po.st and pre-refonn. 

IxniAN Kooxomics in a Nu'i'suell. Edited by 
Tampada Das Oupta, M.A. and Hemanta Kumar 
Sen. M.A.. The Bengal Ihihlishing Companu, 26\ 
Goahagan Lane, Cmcutta. Seeond Edition. 1929, 

An Eekmentaky Thkatjsk on Inwan Money. 
Bankino and Finance Part 1 By Tarapada- Das 
Gupta, M.A. The Bengal Pumshing Company. 
First Edition, 1929. Ih'Iee Bs. 2-S. 

The first edition of Indian Economies in g 
Nutshell, was published in 1927. That a second edi- 
tion should be called for within two years of the 
publication of the first proves tliat the study of 
economies is becoming incn’easingly popular m 
this country, wdiicli is a very welcome sign. It 
also proves tliat the book under review^ has been 
a sucoe,ss wliich, 1 think, is quite deserved in spite 
of all its defects. The most glai’ing of the^ 
defeiits is that the look appears to be moio like 
a jumble of notes on various tojiics connected wufJi 
the economic conditions and problems of Mia 
than like a text-book on Indian ecprioimcs. The. 
get-up also leaves much to be desired. It is to 
be regi’ettcd tliat these defects, which existed m 
the first edition, have not been mended in the 
second. Barring these shortconiings, however, tlm 
book is eakmlated to be of real service t'O _ail 
students qualifying for the degre^e courses^ of Indian 
uni vei'si ties. We hope that tlie thirdveditjon wliich 
the l)ook has a fair piospect Of running into, wdll 
be much better edited and l>etter got-up. 

The second book abote is a more creditable 
perfonnanc?e. It gives a clear and lucid account of 
India’s foreign trade and monetary sj^stem, both 
intomaJ and extemal-^things not always easily 
understood by the student of eeonomic.s, far less l»y 
the general public. A great deal of controvei*sy 
has of late raged round some of the problems 
discussed in, this book. But t}ie»^ average educated 
Indian eoiild hardly follow this controversy jn m 
its cOinplications, both within the Legislative 
Assembly and outside, and could only ioojt on 
with .uncomprehending wonder and not a little 
apprehension. To such persons the book will smve 
as a veay serviceable introduction -“it will imtiate 
them mto the mysteries of a .subjecjt, the import- 
ance of •which for a propet* understanding of some 
of the knottiest problems of our national hfecainnot 
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fee esaggeiated. Tlie sapreme merit of the book 
um m Hie fact that it avoids ©xti’emes. It is 
ueither too brief, nor too big. It does not so 
^ndense things, which reauire rathei* elaborate 
'explanation, as to make them uniiitelligible except 
to a few, nor does it indite in subtle discussions 
bejynd the grasp of the ordinary reader. It steers a 
middle course and is therefore. Just the kind of 
book, which people^ who are interested in the 
subject but who do not wish to make a special 
stu^ of it, should welcome. 

The get-up is decent. Sliiis have been inserted 
between the pages for correcting, printing mistakes 
--a clumsy devi e, which, we hope, will not be 
necessary m the next edition. 

Hirankumau Saxyal 


SANSKRIT 

Advayavajra-Samgraha : Bjj Mah^nmh/ypadhijaya 
liampmsqd Shmtri M. A., C. L E. GacJcwad's 
Onental Serte>s Ko. XL. Puhlished by the Onental 
ImUtute, Baroda, (1927). Priee Ba. 2 only. 

. Nearly fifteen years ago M. M. Haraprasad 
iMugurated a new era in the study of Bengali and 
Eastern Indian Prakrits by publishing the Bengali 
edinon of Bauddha Gan- 0 ;Doha” a compilation 
t m ® vernacular compositions of some masters 
of Tanti’a-yana Buddhism. In the learned introduc- 
tion of that volume the great Bengali savant gave 
a history of his reseaix'hes into tliat tetra incognita 
of living Buddhism in Nepal and India, and gave us 
the first summary notes on thirty-three Padakartas. 
It WJ3US the Durbar Libraiy of Nepal that furnished 
the mvaluarue manuscripts and the Pandit, a 
worthy peoiv of Hodgson, Bendel Levi and 
Rajendralala in that field, lias been working on 
the; docuniente for the last thirty years. His first 
visit to Nepal was as early as 1897-98 followed 
by two more visits in 1907 and in 1922 respectively. 
He 18 litei’aljy^ the Columbus in the discovery of 
living Buddhism in Eastern India to which he 
drew the attention of Indologists as early as 1898 
and now he gives us at this advanc^ed age, an 
edition of 22 short Mahayana Sanskrit compositions 
(u Advawaira, a compatriot of Dipamkai’a of 
Bengm. The hopelessly corrupt Sanskrit of the 
text did not permit a translation but the Pandit 
has .a-mply compensated by adding a brilliant 
exposibon of the esoteric doctrmes of this forgotten 
cult of Buddhism which is a veritable fraite-d’ 
between the later Mahayana on "^one side 
and the Tantia-yana, Vajra-yana, Kalachakra-yana 
and the Sahma-yana of the mediaeval period. As 
such the value of these texts, however biBling 
they nm aPPep to us now, can hardly be over- 
esti^ted, Nepal was famous throughout history 
as the nem^t cr^le of Greater Indian culture anci 
a refujgM for Indian scholarship in the darkest 
days of vandalism, »^d the Nepal Durbar Library 
to given to us invaluable literary documents. Tiie 
Ramachanta of Sandhyakara-Nandi, the Chatidi 
Sati^ of Aryadev^ the Saundarananda of Asva- 
ghpsha, the j^uddha Gtm-o-Doha and now the 
Advayavaira . Bamgrto f^m the priceless legends 
of M. M. Haranrasad Stotn. Now that the 
famous Gaekwad’s Oriental series, under its learned 
and enemetic editor Dr. Benoytosh Bhattaohaijya, 
has boldly imd^ the task of publishmg 


Tibetan texts as ivell, we recommend the preparation 
of a Prakrit-Tibetan edition, of the^^JStewi® a cmw-o- 
Doha, under the able direction of M. M. ^mreprasad. 
He to earned the permanent grahtude of Indologists 
by pubUshing so many invaluable documenm ot 
Indian culture and his encyclopaedic knowledge 
in that department should be requisitioned by our 
younger generation of philologists with a view to 
illumme the darkest comers of our^ history and 
literature. Terms like Sunyata Prmna Mma- 

Sakha md Karum that occur in the Sanskrit ^as 
well as Prakrit compositions of Buddhist Padakartas 
like Advaya, Luipada Kanhapada etc. are also 
stockwords or Asiatic Buddhism as copiously cument 
in China and Central Asia as in .fapan ^d Java. 
Hence the iniportanoe of this latest publiciition ot 
Advayamjra Samgraha. ir at 


MARATHI 

Shbkf, Praman Sahasrkk or a eolkeiion of one 
thousand authoritative t€.jcis in Sanskrit translated 
into Marathi by B. It Shastree Panashikar. Pages 
470. Price Its, 2-8. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first 
part deals, with physical sciences : the second wutli 
moral S(?iences (including . social and religious 
customs) and tlie third wnth metaphysics. Each 
part contains a . brief but clear exposition of the 
subject dealt wu'th according to the ancient Hindu 
Shasti’as, supported wuth numerous vSanskrit texts 
w'ith tlieir Marat‘>i translations. The beauty of tlie 
work lies iu the W'ay in which the writer has 
shown how andient Hindu scriptures like the 
Yedas, the .Cpanishads, Smritis and Sutras, far 
from coming in conflicit with the advanced thoughts 
of the modern times, actually go to support 
thorn in so far as they conduce to the good of 
humanity. The book deseiwesto be read by botli the 
orthodox and the reformed sections of Hindu 
Society. 

The late Historv-Scholak K.uwai)e: By P. S. 
Sam. M. A. unth a short jweface by Prof. IK F. 
Potdar. Pages 107. Price 10 as. 

A brief biographical sketch of the late V. K. 
Raj wade, whose unique and inspiring personality 
called forth unstinted admiration in recent years in 
a number of Maratha youths and created in them 
love for JIaratha histoiy. 

Sankhya Shastra Shikshak : By K. N. Bkanu. 
Pages 44. Ptice Be. one. 

What is stated in this brochure can in no sense 
be termed Shastia or stuence in the modem sense, 
as it is neither backed by any rational theory nor 
is its conclusion proved by experiments. It is a 
mere humbug. The price is exorbitant. 

Shashaxa-Sanstha Part I . : By 8. N. Huddar. 
Pages 96. Ptice 10 as. 

This little book gives very brief sketches of the 
constitutions of eight . principal nations of the 
world, Great Britain, United States, France, 
Gennany, Japan, Switzerland, Soviet Russia and 
India. 

V 0. kVfR 
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Antarna Ami— Nectar from tlie Heart : By 
allabh^i BMnji MeMa of Morvi. Printed at the 
kirasfimti Pnnling Press, Bhavmgar, Cloth- 
ound, pp, 166. Pri&e Be, PO-O (1928). 


Mr. VallabhjMs known for his verse wntings. 
his, however, is an excursion into prOse, and is 
lado up of rhapsodies on moral, ethical and other 
iihjects. 

Nbityanjali : Published bp Shay da Sadik S Co. 
Printed at the Saw Vartrmn Press, Bombay, pp. 
4. Bs. 2 (1928). 

Ragini Devi is trying her best to familiarize 
.iiierica with tilb conception of the art of dancing 
nd the science of music as cultivated in India. This 
; a translation of her work with a short introdiic- 
ion from the pen of Mrs. Lilavati Munshi. Pictures 
f Ragini Devi in various poses of Indian Dance 
re an attractive feature of this small book in addi- 
ion to the explanations of the technique of the Art, 
ttompted to be rendered into language as simple 
s its subject matter vrould allow. 

SnATiAnm: By Janardan Prabhas Kar. Irinted 
/ the Khadayta Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
^aper cover, pp. 88. Price Be. 0-10-0 (1928). 


A wllectiqn of orimnal songs, such as would 
smt Ras^ and Darba singers of the modem toe of 
girls and women, this book is adorned lipth a 
typical coloured picture of the BaslUa of Siishna, 
A prefeice short but informative and apiMreeiiditire of 
the writer’s work by Mis. Lilavati Mun® brings 
out the beauties of the contents. The quality of 
work shown in the writer’s Viharini is inain- 
tamed here also. 

Guru Govind Singh : By Utahkur Naramn 
Visanji Printed at the Gujarati Mm himing 
Press, Bombay. Paper covm' : pp. 259. P'iae 
Be. 0-12-0 (1928). 

Thakkur Narayan has projected a series of books 
bringing out the goodness and greatness of die 
Hindus and their religion. He is fitted to write 
on the subject, because of one i)articu]ar reason 
amongst others, viz., that he studies his subje<it at 
its original source, and is always eager to absorb 
any new light thixiwn on it. .He reads much 
before publishing a book. This characteristic 
feature of his writings is preserved in this lx>ok, 
and he has produced an admirable life of the great 
Sikh religious leader. Guru Govind. Singh. Thei'e 
was a want of such a book in our libraries and it 
is now supplied. 

K. M. J. 


The Rt Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri’s Work 
in 8onth Afriea 

By V, S. 0. PATHEB AND SWAMI BHAWANI DAYAU 
(Vice-Pf^esideuts, Natal Indimi Congress) 


O N the eve of his relinquishing the office 
as Agent for the Government of India 
in South Africa, perhaps it would be 
interesting for the people of India to learn 
of Mr. Sastri’s admirable work in the interests 
of South- African Indians. 

Readers of the Modem, Review would 
no doubt remember that it was with a view 
to securing continuous and effective 
cu-operation between the two Governments and 
to seeing to the satisfactory carrying out of 
ti»e terms of the agreement arrived at in 
t 'fipetown that the office of an Agent was 
created and naturally, as is wont in such an 
innovation, there was wild speculation among 
the people of South Africa with regard to 
the person to be appointed to fill this 
ambassadorial position. And, therefore, the 


news that no less a pei‘son than Mr. Sastri, 
who took a very prominent part in the 
negotiations leading to the Capetown Agree- 
ment, had been nominated, was received with 
great satisfaction. In fact, the South- 
African Indian Congress at its sixth session 
held at Johannesburg in December 192() 
requested the Geveniment of India to 
approach Mr. Sastri to accept this high 

office. His coming, therefore, brought witii 
it a new hope and a new vision for the 
Indian community, let alone a respite after 
the long drawn out political struggle between 
the two communities. 

After his formal interviews with Hi.s 

Excellency the Governor-General and the 
Prime Kinister, his real work commenced. 
In the &ion, Natal is the province where 
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the bulk of the Indian population reside and 
it was here tliat Ids arduous task lay. 

Inuus^ Education tsr Natal 

The Capetown Agreement provided, inim* 
alia : “In view of the admittedly grave situation 
ill respect to Indian education in Natal, 
the Union Government are willing to appoint 
a Provincial Commission of Inquiry and to 
obtain tlie assistance of an educational expert 
from the Government of India for the 
purpose of such inquiry.” 

With a view to bringing about this 
Education Enquiry Commission, Dr. Malan, 
the Minister of Education, wisely left the 
matter of approaching the Provincial Council 
of Natal in capable hands of Mr. Sastri, 
who spared no time in winning tlie sympathy 
of the Administrator of Natal, Sir George 
Plowman, whose term of office was then 
expiring. His successor, tlie Hon. Mr. 
GordoA Watson w'as equally sympathetic and 
was keen to help Mr. Sastri in his mission. 
With the assistance of the new Administrator 
his interviews with the members of the 
Executive accelerated the appointment of the 
desired Enquiry Commission, which began 
its labours in the month of April 1928. 

The whole period during which the 
Commission sat, was passed with anxiety by 
Mr. Sastri who was present throughout the 
sittings and who feared that sufficient 
evidence might not be forthcoming in Natal, 
the result of which would be that the 
Commissibn would report that Indians wei’e 
not anxious for their education and that their 
illiteracy was, therefore, due to their own 
fault. It was only on the last day of the 
(Commission that the Natal Indian Congress 
w'ound up the overwhelming mass 
of evidence tendered by representatives 
from every centre in Natal, wherever 
Indians i*esided, by its comprehensive 
statement, and it was then * that Mr. 
Sastri felt a ray of hope in the Commission. 
The discovery that but of about 32,000 
children of school-going- age only 9,155 
were receiving education, that teachers were 
being miserably paid, and that the school 
buildings deplorable, unsightly and insanitary, 
came as a shock to the people of Natal. 
Hundreds of children were being turned 
away because there was no accommodation 
in the . schools and thousands more were 
running about illiterate because there were 
no schools, though the parents were most 
anxious tlmt their children should be educated* 


The eagerness pn the part of the Indians 
for education and the amount of self-help 
were fully demonstrated by facts and figures. 
Moreovi^r, the fact that some eight to nine 
thousand pounds of the Union G-ovemment's 
subsidy on Indian Education were being 
misapplied annually by the Provincial 
authoritias was* brotight home to the 
Gommissioners. 

Mr. Kiehiu witii Miss Gordon, the 
educational expert sent out by the Government 
of India, worked day and night in compiling 
statistics and rendering valuable mformation 
on the subject, and their help and assistfincf’ 
in this connection were immensely appreciiated 
by theCommission and the Indian community. 

The favourable report of the Commission 
resulted in the Provincial Government 
spending the whole amount of the subsidy 
and thereby improving the existing conditions 
to an appreciable extent 

Side by side with this part of the work 
Mr. Sastri appealed to the Indian community 
of Natal for funds for the establishment 
of a college wliere facilities could be aftbrdeii 
for the training of teachers and provision:- 
made for higher education. The appeal wa^ 
well responded to and a munificent sum o: 
sixteen thousand pound.s was siibscribet 
within a period of two months. A site oi 
some six acres in the Borough of Durbar 
for the building of the Training Coilegi 
and High School was applied for, and afte] 
a strenuous fight put up by both Mr. Sastr. 
and the Community, some 2V2 acres were 
allotted by the Durban Town Council on 
leasehold tenure. The foundation-stone for 
the college— appropriately named the “Sastri 
College” was laid on the 24th August, 192S 
by the Administrator of Natal and the 
building operations have now commenced. 

It has been arranged for the buildings, 
when completed, to be handed over to the 
Provincial Government, which would conduct 
the oollege on modem lines. Mr. Sastri 
wished that the college should be staffed 
with qualified teachers from India and this 
has been agreed to by the Education Depart- 
ment. Moreover, it is his ambition that in 
course of time, tile staff should be replaced 
by Sputh-African Indians themselves, and 
for this purpose he has appealed for funds 
to create scholarships and it is hoped that 
his appeal would not fail on deaf ears, 

Condonation Uf* Ilijcit Entrants 

If tWe is anything that would remind 
Mr. Sastri in his later years, as the most 
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aeiiiorable and unpleasant event in his life 
{S Ajfent in South Africa, it i$ the Condona- 
iou Scheme, 

The Oovernment of the ITnioa, to imple* 
iiioni the terms of the Capetown Agreement, 
[n’ou^t before Parliament a Bill amending 
(jlie Immigmtion Regulation' Act For the 
sake of uniformity in aD the Provinces of 
tire Union, the Government sought powers 
in the Bill to cancel any document obtained 
liy fraudulent means entitling the bolder 
domipiliaiw rights in the country. It was 
here tliat mr.xSasferi showed his marvellous 
power of statesmanship. He secured the 
assurance of the Minister, who was prepared, 
provided the community would not tolerate 
any illicit entry of Indians into the country 
in the future, to grant to such a person 
wlio had before tire 5tli day of July 1924, 
entered the Union illicitly, a free pardon, 
and to issue tp him a Protection certificate, 
with the only restriction that if he had not 
already introduced his wife and/or minor 
children into the country, he would not be 
allowed to do so. This act of grace on the 
])art of the Government, whicli was to mark 
the appointment of Mr. Bastri as the first 
Agent in South Africa, was expected to be 
received by tlm })ersons affected with both 
hands, but to tiie utter astonishment of 
Mr. Bastri and his supporters it proved 
otherwise. The position in the Transvaal was 
such, that a scheme of this nature, unless a 
line was drawn about the year 1908 when 
registration of Indians took place, may 
lesult in grave complications and throw a 
great majority of the people there in a 
state of insecurity as regards Iheir future 
residence in the country. The position in 
the other two provinces of Natal and the 
Cape WHS identical but slightly dissimilar to 
that of the Transvaal and thought to be 
equally grave. 

During the Passive Resistani^e struggle 
in the year 1906, thousands of Indiaus who 
had no right of domicile in the Transvaal, 
entered it, in most cases with the connivance 
■ i the then' officials and according to Mahatma 
Candhi’s statement fraiM was committed 
' penly everywhere and wM the knowledge 
♦ d the Government. Subsequent registration of 
the Indians was taken by them as having 
•stablished their right to a domicile and 
naturally the scheme which disturbed that 
belief was looked upon with suspicion. A 
considerable amount . of persuasion 
was necessary on the. part of Mr, Bastri 


at all; tim important centres of thf Union to 
convin^ tim people that the GovenutUiul 
was absolutely hotw fide in their iiitottfion.'i 
and those who came forward and ^ confessed 
would hot only save the risk of fueling caughi 
at any time and deported, but would alsp be 
free from any blackmail, It was s 

most difficult task for Mr. Bastri, w|io a1 
times felt that the virulent minority C\vhc 
were strongly opposed to it were gaining 
ground and that the scheme was cm the poin 
of collapse, but owing to his tact and per 
severancM 3 lie safely managed to lead tin 
people in the right direction, at the sann 
time obtaining further concessions from thi 
Government, improving the scheme, with th 
result that sonig 1300 persons in the whole 
of the Union availed themselves of tlr 
scheme. 



ISnJ Mem, V, B. Biinrvasa Sustri 


Tnk LlqooR BiiiL 

No less anxiety was felt yb Mr. Bastri 
wbeu Mr, Teilmaii Roos, tlie Minishu’ of 
Justice, launched his Liquor Bill. Section 
104^ of , tfee BiH sought to deprive thousands 
of Tndiahs employed in hotels and in the 
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' : 34qa0r trade, of their honest livelihood. Not 
' oxAy M Hr. Sasiri make the position clear 
to General Hertzog, the Prime Minister, that 
it was a breach of the spirit and letter of 
the Capetown Agreement, but stood firm with 
file Community in its protest against the 
obnoxious section. The Government fortunate- 
ly withdrew the section and thereby averted 
a disaster to the settlement of the Indian 
question. Unfortunately for us there are 
still cm’tain sections in the Act, which may 
adversely affect the Indian employees, but 
Mx. Sastri has made representations to the 
Government that it should seriously consider 
amending the sections so as not to create 
any hardship to those at present employed. 

Housino And Sanitatioxv 

The Capetown Agreement further provided 
that “the Union Government are willing to 
take steps under the Public Health Act for 
an investigation into sanitary and housing 
conditions in and around Durban, which 
will include the question of (1) the appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee of represent- 
ative Indians and (2) the limitation of the 
sale of municipal land to restrictive condi- 
tions”. 

In this regard Mr. Sastri’s endeavours 
to have an elaborate investigation in which 
the Union Government, the Provincial and 
the local authority with two Indian assessors 
would take part, were in vain, owing to the 
provincial and local authorities being un- 
willing to adopt the suggestion from a fear that 
it might lead to responsibilities which they 
were not prepared to accept at the present 
moment. However, the Central Housing 
Board, which was equally competent to do 
the work, made the necessary enquiries and 
its report which was published a few days 
ago was most favourable to the Indian 
community, and in most appropriate terms 
commented upon the utter disregard of the 
Durban Corporation to the housing of Indians 
resident in Durban. 

Social Upliftment 

Having been a worker nearly all his 


life in the cause of humimity in India, Mr 
Sastri felt soon after ^ arrival, that the 
social needs of the community were sadly 
neglected and those who were at the head 
of affairs from time to time were simp! r 
engrossed in the politioal^^^ the 

community only. 

His first lecture in Durban on “Social 
Service” was not only an intellectual treat 
but was full of inspiration to the yoiuii,^ 
men and women in the community. Previous 
to this he addressed the women of Durban 
on “Child Welfare”. Both these lectures 
resulted in the formation of an Indian ^ Child 
Welfare Society and a Social Service League, 
both of which are doing excellent work 
Mr. Sastri himself contributed a sum of 
ten pounds per month to the former Society. 
In all his private conversations with prominent 
Indians, he has impressed upon them the 
urgent necessity of social work among the 
community so that it may be able to uplift 
itself and thus become an invaluable asset 
to South .Africa. 

Mr. Sastri has not been unmindful of the 
necessity of creating a friendly feeling 
between the European and Indian communities 
in order that the long-rooted prejudice may 
gradually die out. With .a view to bringing 
about this happy state of affairs he 
delivered a series of lectures in the important 
centres of the Union on Cultural India, 
Indian Philosophy, Indian Drama and other 
interesting subjects. A remarkable feature 
of his lectures was that the halls were filled 
to overflowing. His masterly exposition of 
the_ various subjects always held his 
audience spell-bound. He was hailed as an 
intellectual genius and the philosopher- 
statesman of India. 

His orations were the means of 
creating a very friendly feeling between 
the two great races. His magnetic personality 
and genial disposition won for him 
many tnie and loving friends from both the 
communities, who felt exceedingly sorry to 
miss him when the time came for him to 
depart from the shores of South Africa. 



Machtae Help* t# C«bo*e Career By Showing 
, Talents 

TO Help prison to detennmc his life’s work 
iiccording % liiS abilities, Dr. C%k L. Hull, of 
the University of Wisconsin, has devised a machine 
tluit correlates the results of various written and 
'oral tests on the subject and summarizes the find- 
ings. Data from thirty or forty examinations as 
.to the person’s cliaracter, temperament and otlier 
finalities are represented by perforations on a 



nectady, New York, we ai^e informed in the 
radio section of the New York Sun. This odd 
receiver takes the exact form of an umbrella, 
including the cloth c^anopy, ribs, and liandie. It 
opens and closes, and when in either position 
it is so cleverly disguised that the head t«=lephones 
connected neai* the liandle are the only visible 
evidence likely to betray its real identity. 

The L^erary IHgeM 


Mechanism for Measuring a Person’s Fitness 
for Different Careers 

paper tape which is nin thipugh the madiine. As 
the strip passes along, it automatically records on 
a length of metal, the individual s bent as 
regards several of forty or fifty occupations. As 
the choices are made, they are noted by the 
maoMne on a card which is inserted at the same 
time as the paper tape. By examining the caixl. 
the subject can determine his natural fitness for 
certain lines of work or those in which his chances 
for success seem best. 

Fqptihr Meehames 


An Umbrella Radio Set 

A Radio Receiving Bet simulating an umbrella 
iias been invented and mtented W Marcia Esta- 
l>rook Taylor and Jolin Bellamy Taylor of Sche- 
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8tfAtif0 faces to be found only in Deep Seas 



El Giiamny Demonstrates His Hypnotic Power o\rer Alligators by Inserting His 
Head m the Monster’s »la\vs. 



A Tiger Shai^fc; one of the Large 
bpecies of Deep-Sea Man-Eaters, whic] 
Sometiines Attains a Length of Twenty 
JJve.Feet in the Waters of the Cora 
Barrier Reef 



with a Long Whiplike Tail and a Five-Foot “Wing” Spread 
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Mee?t the Devilfish Face to Face, as it Appeared 
When Loaded on a Hand Truck Ashore ; the Two- 
Ton Monster Bears a Close Keseniblance to Old 
.Statues of the God Moloch ; It Came from Waters 
.Full of Queer and Ugly Creatures 



The Head and peculiar Armoured Back of a Devil- 
fish, Cau#fht by L. Hadeti Guest, a I Sports- 
man While uollecting DeeprSea Specimens in 
the Teeming Waters off the South Sea Island 
Continent : 



Capt. William T?uokeiY 
<o Shore, to Be Exliibited 
dnsarancc Agent Shudder 


Deep-Sea Diver, Captured This Giant Octopus and Brought It Alive 
with Himself ; Perils of Deep-Sea Diving Suffice to Make Any 
If He Is Asked to Underwrite the Direr’s Life, —I'&pular Mecmmc^ 
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Bullet-Proof Vest Has Buti Fired In Raising 
Hands 

InstaUftd at the centre of a special bullet-pipof 
vest is a maoliiiie gm that starts, finng when.mc 
Avcafcr’s hands are raised. The unit therefore gives 


The Not to catch Air-Mail on the Fly 

Did Dumas Steal “The Three Musketeers’’ ? 


As weaier raises his hands at Bandit s order, a 
sti’eam of bullets issues from the gun in the centre 
offensive and defensive service, and is intended 
to be especially effective against hold-up men. 

Popular Meefmms 


Toothed Bet for Air^Mail Delivery 

Suc(!e8sfui tests with a special landing net for 
the delivery of mail-bags and other parcels from 
moving airplanes are reported in Popular 
Mechunm (Chicago, February). . , , , 

“The bag, attached to a rope, is lowered from 
the plane, and as Bie ship moves over the net 
wliich is stietehed on uprights, the rope is severed 
bv sharp teeth on one of the crosslim’s of the ^ge. 
The bag is let down from a reel controUedhy 
the pilot, and is kept from falling; forcibly to the 
ground by tlie net. This is oonsidcr^ an advan- 
tage over some other methods proposed delivw 
of paewes from i^anes while m, motion, and is 
an improvmait over the parachute idea,, as no uroe 
is lost in rocovmng the him^e There, is an 
ample supply of rope on the reel so that the pilot 
does not have to descend to a perflously low; alh- 
tude to make delivery- The cage^ is strongly 
hi-aced, and can be set up or taken down m a 
few moments.” 


We • learn from R. S. Kendrick, who writes, in 
a copyrighted Paris dispatch to the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, tliat a hornets’ nesi lias been 
stiriod up by a movement at the real D’Artagnan s 
birthplace to give him a monument and ciodit 
Dumas, in the inscription, with having immorta- 
lized him. Literary critics are pointing to histone 
evidence that Dumas did not create D’Artagnan,. 
but “lifted” him from*a cJironicle written in the 
Bastille a century and a half earlier by Gatien 
de Courtilz de tundras, the “scribbler” who hads 
offended Louis XDI. ' .r. . , 

Mr. Kendrick tells us that Dumas simply i^ewiote- 
and jazzed up, in about 1845, a book that Courtilz: 
de Sandras liad published in 1700, The proof of 
this is said to lie overwlidming. 

Tlie grave, clever and swashbuckling D Arta- 
gnan actually lived in flesh and blcod, altho the 
m&mquetam not nearly so dashing as he- 
has been pmnted. His right name was Charles 
de Batz-uastdmore, but he took his mother’s name 
& B’ATtagnan, His family, belonging to the 
lesser Gascon nobility, lived m the region between 
Pan and Toulouse, in the extreme south 

ftyS often been alleged that Dumas and the 
dozen-odd “ghosts"’ who worked in his, romance 
factory were notorious plagiansts, but the e^entr 
of this ph^rism is still unknown to-day. They 
stole much of the stuff from liooks printed several 
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Title-page of Courtilz de Saudi-as’ book from 
whi(?h Dumas took the story 

eenturios ago, and now cUsippearod. Nevertheless 
Dumas was a marvellous “rewiite” man, or, as the 



Alexandre Dumaa 


French say, a “cook” who could always adjust 
the right sauce to his dish. They Ciilied Ids novel, 
factory “the kitchen.” 

As the result of the exposure of Dumas’s, 
plagiarism, the good people of (.Tascony can not 
agree to whom they should give credit on their i 
monument for immortalizing tlieir liei’o. Couililz 
de iSandi’as was undoubtedlj" iiis original biographic 
if one can call his work a biography, but Dumaa 
really put him on the map. 

The> Literaru Digest 






The Bauls and their Cult 

The Bauls of Bengal and their Cult of 
Man forms the subject matter of an illuminat- 
ing study in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly by 
Sj. Kshiti Mohan Sen, than wlioni no one 
is more competent to speak of tliese retiring 
class of devotees and of their fascinating tenets. 
Proceeds the writer after deriving the word 
Baul from Vayu in its sense of nerve- 
current and of regulated breathing exercise : 

According to this cult, in order to gain real 
freedom, one has first to die to the life of the 
world whilst still in the flesh,- for only then can 
one bo rid of all extraneous claims. Those of the 
Bauls who have Islamic leanings cfill such “dcatli 
in life” farm, a term used by the Sufis to denote 
union with the Supreme Being. True love, accord- 
ing to the Bauls, is incompatible with any kind 
of compulsion. Unless the bonds of necessity arc 
overcome, liberation is out of the question, r^ove 
represents the wealth of life which is in excess 
of need. The idea appears to be the same as 
that under which the ncehista (surplus) is exalted 
in the Atharva Yeda (XI, 9). It shou d also be 
noted that Kabir, Nanak and other upper Indian 
devotees, use the word haur in the same sense 
of madcap and in their verses there are likewise 
numerous references to this idea of “death lin 
life.’ 

Devotees from generally the lowest rank 
of Hindu and Moslem communities are freely 
welcomed by the Bauls who would enter, 
however, no temple or sbrine ; for the human 
body is the temple of God, the Man of the 
Heak, they hold. : 

Most Indian sects adopt some distinct way of 
keeping the liairs of head and face as a sign of 
their sect or order. Therefore, so as to avoid 
being dragged into any such distinctions, the 
Bauls allow hair and beaid and moustache to grow 
freely. Thus do we remain simple, they say. The 
similar practice of the Sikhs in this matter is to 
be noted. Xeithei* do the Bauls believe that lack 
of clothing or bareness of body conduce to religi- 
ous merit. According to them the whole body 
should be kept decently covered. Hence their 
long robe, for which if they cannot afk)rd a new 
piece of cloth, they gather rags and make it of 
patches. In this they are different from the ascetic 
sanpaMm, but resemble ratlier the iBuddhist 
-monks. 

The Bauls do not believe in aloofness from, or 
renunciation of, any person or thing ; . their central 
idea is yoga, attaenmeht to and communion with 


the divine and its manifestations, as the means 
of realization. We fail to recognize the temple 
of God in the bodily life of man, they explain, 
because its lamp is not alight. The true vision 
must be attained in which this temple will become 
manifest in each and every human body, where- 
upon mutual communion and worship will sponta- 
neously arise. 

Many such similarities are to be observed 
between the sayings of the Bauls and those of. the 
Upper Indian devotees of the Middle Ages, but 
unlike the case of the followers of the latter, the 
Bauls did not become crystallized into any particu- 
lar ojxier or religious organization. Bo, in the 
Bauls of Bengal, there is to be found a freedom 
and independence of mind and spirit that resists 
all attempt at definition. Their songs have given 
expression to the very ^ heart of ruml Bengal. 
With no claims to erudition or prestige of tradition 
the spiritual heights attained by these social 
outoastes are yet rare even in the highest of 
religious orders. Their songs are unique in 
courage and felicity of expression. But under 
modern conditions, they are becoming extinct or 
at best holding on to external features bereft of 
their original speciality. 

They acknowledge none of the so(dal or reli- 
r.ous formalities, but delight in the everchanging 
play of life, which cannot be expressed in mere 
words, but of which something may be captured 
in song, through the ineffable medium of rhythm 
and tune. 

Their songs are passed on from Master to 
disciple, the latter when competent^ adding others 
of his own but, as already mentioned, they are 
never recorded in l)Ook form. Their replies to 
questions are usually given bv singing appropriate 
selections from these songs. If asked the reason 
why, they say : “We are like bii-ds. We do not 
walk on our legs, but fly with our wings.” 

Our religion is Sakaja (natural, simple), 
hence timeless, claims the BauL 

Bauls who have a smattering of the scriptures 
say that in the fu'St three Vedas, traces of this 
Sakaj religion are to be found, while as for the 
AthaTTa Veda, it is full of it. They claim further, 
that the followers of the Sahaj cult of the Bauls 
are specially refen-ed to in the Vedas under the 
name Nivartiya or Nivyndiya, being desciibed as 
those who conform to no accepted doctrines, but 
to whom, having known the truth in its purity, 
all directions are free. Not bound ^ by prescribed 
rites or ceremonials, but, in active communion 
with all by virtue of their wealth of the natural, 
they are ever mobile. I have, as a matter of fact, 
found in the Artliarva Veda many references to the 
Vrafms (which may be translated as non-con- 
formtsta) in these identical terms. 

The Bauls say ; in the bedy is the essence of 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


the world : in the world the eMenee;of the i»smos. 
to the mu Sukta ol the Atharro {12, 1) and also pw 
ia sev^ other suktds (o, 1 J, 7. 1 v < A 1| ’ j?!:? 

0 15 eto l we have wonde^l expressions of the uni 
mystoTof ^tion in siinikr cryptic ter^, »n 
wh^may serve to throw light on many of the rel 

”“^^^“*00 faith in scriptures, ^ 

the cult believe only m liviw 

experiences. Truth, acco^mg to them, ^s two (di 
XSTinert and Uving. Colfiaed to iteelf truth by 
h8^ no value for man. It becomes priceless when is 
cMiXin allvw personality.^ fhe conversion so 
of the inert into living truth by the devotee, they th 
compare to the conversion into milk by the cow nc 
of its fodder, or the conversion by the tree of se 
dead matter into fruit. He who has this Power of tx) 
nrnkinff truth living, is the Guru or Master. 
sSi Quru^ they Ud in special reverence, for 
the eternal and all pervading truth can only be ^ 
brought to man’s door by passing throiigh his life. 

The Guru is the past, the disciple the fntiire, /• 
and the initiation the present, according to the ^ 
Bauls. Past, present and future are thus syi^ ^ 
thesized in the communion of Master and disciple. ^ 
The Master as well as the disciple h^^e likewise ^ 
two aspects. The one is spiritual (chvnmaya) the ^ 
other earthy or worldly (mrinryKiyg) The true j 
initiation takes place when their spiritual ^pects 
come into mutum communion. The i 

proximity of their worldly aspects produces no 

According to the Bauls, initiation is a liie--ioiig 
proctess, to be gained little by little, 
of Gurm. On the occasion of one of their festi^s 
a friend of mine happened to nsk a Baul 
about his Guru, to which he received this charac- 
teristic reply : 

And again : 

Wouldst thou make obeisance to thy gimi^ 

my heart f 

He is there at eveiy sten, on each side of 
thy path,— for numberless are thy gurus. 

To which of them, then, wouldst thou make 
obeisance, my heart i 

The voice from the depths tells thee that the 
auni is in the lotus of the heart.. 

0 distraught ! Cease from thy tumoil there 
the darkness-kiUing light doth shine. 

Tho Bauls w that emptiness of tjm? and 
spa<.e is vequired for a play-groimd. , Ihat ^J»h5J 
(iod has preserved an emptmesa w the "f 
man, for the salie^of.His own Jr 

fore the nuru who is sunyu tosters nut X)estei> 
So^S for the mystio thwry. to pi-acto, 
af Vo Uxo seen, the Bauls pay high reverence to 

^^*^Hur**wfae and learned ones were 
tinding in Brahma the fa* W/*'.tliat— the ulti^te 
siihstMice) The Bauls, not being Pandits, do not 
profess to'understand ^ this to do 
thev want a Person. So their God is the 
the Heart {maner manmh) somehmes simply the 
lifan {^”U. This^ Man of the Heart is ever an^ 
anon lost in the turmcnl of things. Whilst tie is 
within, no pleasure f 'fa 

satistaotioD. Their sole anxiety is the finding of 

“ Th^cult of toe Man is , ^IfjEnkfa 
the Vedas hidden away in the Purusna-suKia 


(A. V. 19, 6). It is more freely expressed 'by the 
Upper Indian devotees of to Middle Ag^ it 
is all in all with the Bauls. The God whoip these 
illiterate outcastes seek so simply and natur^y 
in their lives, is obscured by to aeoreditea 
religious leaders in philosophical systems and 
terminology, in priestcraft and cm^monial, m 
institutions and temples. 

The age-long' controversy regarding dtimi(i 
(dualismi and adwaita (monism) is readily solved 
by these wayfarers on the path of Love. Love 
is the simple striving, Jove the natural communion 
so believe the Hauls. ''Eoer two md ever om, of 
this the name is Love,” say tliey. In love, one- 
ness is achieved without any loss of res^iective 
seif-hood. Some of their ideas on this point are 
to be found in the Gimtanya-Gtmritamrita. 

They compare woman to a flame, of which the 
heat is for the use of the household itself, but the 
light shines far and wide. The first is called her 
viaraha (formal) asjieot and tiie latter her agram 
(ideal) aspect. In the former she belongs to 
husband and home, in thektter she is capable of 
energizing all and sundry. He who deals with 
' her exclusively in first aspect, insults her wom^- 
^ hood in its fulness The . .internal enemies that 
‘ obstruct the cximplete vision ot her are, man s 
I lust, divStraction ana egotism. 

^ The idea of Parakiya (the woinan not licton^g 
to oneself) lias been woefully nusunderstood. The 


to oneseil; Iias UWU WUOiUll> iiMOiAxxvxvxowwvx. 

Bauls look upon the knowledge of self as a door 
to divine realization or liberation. But ones. sell 
cannot be truly known unless it bec^omes manif^t 
through the love of ^another. Even God the 
Omniscient knows not llis own bliss, and so seeks 
to discover it through the love, of His creatures 
(symbolized by Radha in tlie Xaishnava Scriptures).- 
So is the love of a woman, who is under no social 
Ciompulsion, appreciated by the majim as a me^ms 
of man’s self-knowledge ,aiid liberation.. The idea 
has unfortimatoly been degraded by bemg. under- 
stood in some quarters as a pica lor promiscuous 
love between the sexes. . 

Then come the terms ekuvusu {the emotion that 
unites) and samarasa (the hai-mony of ^notions). 
Space is overcA)me by the motion of the body ; 
time by the coarse of life. And all gulls can be- 
bridged by the spiritual process of samarasa. It 
Sftwa and Shakti wisdom and devotion, remain 
apart thev cannot function to any purpose. When 
Shmi an<l Shakti ai’e united then results samarasa. 


The Education of Indian Womanhood 

Tlie Ftabmldha Bharata for March brings- 
out a thoughtful contribution from the pen 
of the late Sister Nivedita, which like all 
her observations still applies with equal 
force on the question of tlie education 
of our women : 

To he able to will nobly andjffmenily lias been, 
described as the goal of education. The end of 
all culture lies in character, . , 

The days that ai'e no.w upon us, demand of 

each man and woinan a vuder Gutto^^ wp 

^ before the case. No single question ;can 
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-settled to-day, in the liirht of its bearing? upon the 
private home. > 

This iiitellectaal training is wihat we usudly call 
education. But it is evident that the name is a 
mistake. It is her awakened sense of responsibility^ 
>that constitutes the truly educated woman. It is 
‘her love and pity for her own n^ple, and the 
wisdom with which she consider their interests, 
4hat marks her out as raodorn and cultivated and 
.ffreat The geography and history that she lias 
learnt, oi* the English books she has read, are 
nothing in themselves, imless they help her to 
this love and wisdom, Scraps ‘of cloth will not 
clothe us, however great their quantity ! There 
must be a unity and a filaiess, in the garment tliat 
is worn. This new knowledge, however, in a truly 
great; woman, will modify every action. Before 
yielding blindly to prejudice, she will now consider 
the direction in which that prejudice is working. 
If she indulges her natural feeling, will it tend to 
the establishment in India of nobler ideals, or will 
it merely make for social vanity, and meaningless 
restrictions ? Even the finest of women may make 
mistakes in the application of thes(i new principles. 
But honest mistakes lead to knowledge and 
correct themselves. The education of woman, then 
is still, as it always w'as, a matter of developing 
the heart, and making the intellect efficient as 
servant, not as lord. The nobility of the will is 
the final test of culture, and the watch-tower.'^ of 
the will are in the affections. 

Reminds us the Sister ; 

Let us suppose that a girl learns to rojid and 
write and spends her whole time afterwjirds over 
sensational novels. The fact is, that girl, in spite 
•of her reading and writing, remaips uneducated. 
Reading and writing ai’e nothing in themselves. 
She has not leamt how to chmse her rcMing. 
She is uneducated, whatever be her nationality. 
That many Western people both men and women 
. are uneducated in this deepe.st and best sense, is 
.proved by the character of common railway-book- 
stall ^ i>eriodicals. Edutiatiori in reality means 
training of the mil 

It is not enough to render tlie will noble : it 
ought also to bo made efficient if the true educa- 
tional ideal is to be attained : and it is this latter 
clause which necessitates our schooling in inany 
branches of knowledge and activity. But efficiency 
without nobility is worse than useless ; it , is 
positively destructive. Infinitely better, nobility 
without efficiency ; the moral and ideal preparation 
for life, without any acquaintance with .special 
prooeBBes. 

The writer is sure that Indian women have 
strength enough to withstand modernism, 
but she is not blind to the demands of 
modern time. 

Change is upon us, and ne(*essity of change. 
The waves overwhelm us. Nothing is left for us, 
but to find out how to deal with them, how to 
make them forces of construction, how to live in 
our own day a life so lofty and so heroic that three 
centuries hence mdi. shall look back upon this as 
one of the great of India, and desire to write 
a Mahabharata of the twentieth centuiy. 

Amongst other things, the education of the 
Indian woman must l:>e modemis^ed. 


The Right Way to Eduoaite a 0lri 

In course of her presidential address at 
the Patna Session of the Women’s Conference 
published in Urn Educational Review 
Rani Laiitkuniari Saheba of Mandi points to 
the right way of educating girls by presenting 
in the line marked out by Anatole France : 

These principles are beautifully summed up in 
a passage in the Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard by 
the famous European novelist, Anatole France, 
‘it is only by amusing oneself that one can learn.’ 
he writes. ‘The whole art of teaching is only the 
art of aw'akening the natural curiosity of yoang 
minds for the purpose of satisfying it afterwards : 
and curiosity itself can be vivid and wholesome 
only in proportion as the mind is contented and 
happy. Those acquirements crammed by force 
into the minds of children simply clog and stifle 
intelligence. In order that knowledge bo properly 
digested, it muwst have been swallowed with a 
good appetite. T know .Teanne I If that child 
w'ere entrusted to my care, I should make of her— 
not a learned woman, for I would look to her 
future happiness only— but a child full of bright 
intelligence and full of life, in wdiom eveiytliing 
beautiful in art or nature w^ould awaken .some 
gentle responsive thrill. I would teach her to 
live in sympathy with all that is lieautiful - comely 
landscape.^, the ideal scenes of poetry and history, 
the emotional charm of noble music. I would 
make lovable to her everything 1 would wish her 
to Jove. Even lior needlework T would make 

g leasureable to hei*, by a proper choicje of the 
ibrics, the style of embroideries, the designs of 
la(‘.e. I would give her a beautiful dog, and a 
pony to teach her how^ to manage animals : I 
would give her birds to take care of, so that slu^ 
could learn the value of even a drop of water and 
a crumb of bread. And in order that she should 
have a still higher pleasure, 1 would train her to 
find delight in exercising charity. And inasmuch 
as none of us may escape pain, I should teach 
her that Christian wisdom which elevates us above 
all suffering, and gives a l>eauty even to grief 
itself. That is my idea of tlie right way to 
educate a young girl.’ 


Geman Scientists’ Use of War Prisoners 

Conrad Hoffman, an American who was in 
Germany in August 1914 to June 1919 a.s a 
Y. M. C. A.. Secretary serving the Allied 
prisoners of war, furnishes in the Youtig 
Men of India an interesting, account of the 
service of his Association and of the 
propaganda work by the Germans among the 
Indian prisoners in Germany. Incidentally 
the writer speaks of the valuable use that 
German scientists made of these prisoners 
in their study and research. 

The German sciehtific genius, ever aleit and 
active, came into play here in spite of pre-oceupa- 
rioh with war technique. So many representatives 
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dfso j among the 

i^risoners Of wa^ too good' a ohaaoe for ,ethno- 
iogieal reseai^h .to let pass* And so German 
scientists hutriea froth biisy laboratories to the 
prison camps to make extensive ethnological studies, 
innumemble photographs were taken, cephalic and 
other measurements mMe* langn^o. vocabulary and 
songs were ^^toanently recorded on phonograph 
record matrices. These are to-day a valuable asset 
to the Phonetics Department of Berlin University, 
Indeed perhaps nowhere else in the world can so 
complete a record of the Indian vernaculars be 
found. Thus even the prisoners of war contributed 
to German science. 


■exjsten^.^,Alihou^..^ ' 

mak^ of his fate .it is 

that he must fashion it. The saluffijp attitude of 
man to the btate is not one of sdoraBtan- or worslup 
but of understanding a-nd appi^Owlium. Not 
reverence but respect, not grovelling Sr but a 
ni^ly obedience, not a monistic infSlon of the 
mdivmM with it, but a severe not 

me ilattex‘y of a coiirticr but the dftllchkn of a 
mend, not the prostrations of a servile worshipper 
but the ministrations of a self-rospectog toter^ 
ought to be the elements of our attitude to the 
State. For, although the State is the ship which 
carries the earthly fortunes of man he guides his 
(jour^ by the heavenly stars of Faith and liove^ 
and Honour, and Conscience, 


The State 

M. Euthnaswamy traces in a series of 
well-informed contributions in Ths Nciv Era 
the ‘Vicissitudes of the State’, its overthrow 
of the supremacy of the mediaeval church, 
the influence of Machiavelli, of Eenaissance, 
of Eeformation, of the maritime discoveries, 
of the seventeenth century German pliilo- 
sophers which went to build up the nineteenth 
century despotism of the State, and lastly 
the challenge to that by the Socialists, 
Syndicalists and others and the advocacy of 
the very same despotism by Fascists and 
Soviet Dictatorship. Observes the writer in 
conclusion ; 

The need for the State will exist, although one 
cannot seo tho need for the existence of some 
States. The State has had ups and downs and 
individual States have risen and fallen. But the 
idea of the State has persisted throughout the 
ages. Even during the time of the eclipse or 
disapearance of States and especially then has the 
need for the State been most felt. It was when it 
was absent that men hankered after it. Attempts 
have been made to substitute other institutions for 
the State. The early mediaeval Church the Jesuits 
of Paraguay, the Christian Commonwealth of Calvin, 
the Caste system of the Hindus, modern syndicalism 
are instances of an attempt to do without the 
State, But they have either broken down or have 
been found inadequate for the full social life 
of - man, The State has often been expelled from 
men’s minds but it has larely been from men’s 
lives. Men have criticized and cursed it. But the 
history of man is there to prove that man cannot 
do without it. The abuse of the State cannot argue 
its extinction. The State has in spite of the 
apotheosis attempted for it by German philosophers 
proved its right to exist as the greatest institution 
raised for the secular progress of man. And as 
the history of religion or of civilization and culture 
or of morality shows it is the most fruitful hand- 
maid that these otlier interests of man have secured. 
The most perfect r^ion or tho most perfect 
system of morals cannot exist without the State. 
It was pot for noihing that Christianity immediate- 
ly after the, death of its founder migrated from 
toe land of its birto ; to the hcMelonds of the 
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Philosophy of Bergsofi 

An estimate of the philosophy of Bergson 
is supplied by Dr. S. K. Maitra in course 
of the presidential address (published iii the 
Calcutta Reineiv March) of the History of 
Philosophy Section in Indian Philosophical 
Congress held at Madras. We learn ; 

The philosophy of Bergson sums up in itself 
all the various protests that have been made 
against rationalism. It is the strongest assertion 
in modern times of the irrational and the alogicaJ. 
It takes Reason to be rneioly a practical faculty 
designed to make our lives happy and comfortable. 
Access to reality is only possible through intullion. 
Reason always moves in a concentric circle round 
reality : it is never in a position to hit reali^-. 
The conceptual world is an artificial world ; it is 
static and lacks the essential dynamism of reality. 
The real is movement, change ; it is very different 
from the spatial representation of it, which is the 
work of the intellect 

As I have said elsewhere, tiiere is something 
peculiarly unsatisfying in this picture of oontinuou^ 
movement Movement we always understand 
movement towaids a goal. Where there is no 
goal, the movement b:coiiies more or less a chase 
after a pliantom. , 

If Bergson’s object was to demolish mechanism, 
we must say that he has failed. A now toat 
is not a flow towards anything, a movement that 
is not a movement towards a goal is unreliev^ 
mechanism. In toot it is a mechamsm of time. 
Escape from mechamsm is only possible tlirough 
the notion of purpose. 

It is, in fact cme of toe strangest ironies of 
fate that Bei^n i^ter detodUsthimgr the whole 
structure of mechanical evolution, should liave 
toiraself lidlen a. victim to time-Mechanism. The 
chaTacteristio of a creative evolution is movement 

f iided by a purpose, dhange regulated by an end. 

urpps^leas activity, whatever else it may he, 
is oertamly not creative. , 

Beisgsdn’s view of Matter, moreover, is not 
consistent wito toe rest of his philosophy. B^gsicm 
thinks that when toe now of life is checked or 
retailed, then Matter arises. But^ why 
toe flow of life suffer a retortion at a]Ji?If 
reality IS .nothing but a flow, 1^ catt.to^ be 
anytomft to it? Does not, toe veary iM df a 
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: to Eow of mUfr l|9Mi£oe a doalis^o 

; jpft as tl|0 r^oognitida of the two 
dicnlties; intoito and ? 

The real value of Bei^h^s philosophy lies in 
its.a^ertiOn of the aUff^ 'mnet than in any 
! pomtjve eonstrudtion of' its Ow Bergson has 
ahown the hopelessness of lationali^m as we find 
it to-day, As I have Iwinted out elsewhere, unless 
tahonalisra thoroughly recasts its logic, there 
jS no possibility of meeting Bergson’s charges. 
Hanpily, rationalism seems to be aware of this 
and lias alre»dy done a good deal to remove its 
oHginai rigidijy. But a good deal of up-hill 
wort still remains ahead, 

TOlst Bergson attacks the dtadel of rationalism 
with new weapons, the schools of neo-realism of 
the present day assail it with the old rusty weapons. 
But rationalism is more than able to hold its own 
against tMs new may be valiant 

fighters in the realistic army, like Bertrand Russell 
and Moore in England and Perry in America, but 
unless the n^re^^ their methods of 

attack, they do not seem to have much chance 
of success. 


Educafion in English Villages 

Sir Michael Sadler’s paper on ‘The Edu- 
cational Needs of England’ published in The 
English Review, (reproduced in The 
Educational Review lor March) is full of 
useful suggestions and observations. Remarks 
tiie distinguished educationist on the question 
of education in English villages : 


country libraries serving ruriJ ^ ; the 

musical festivals in various parts^m England ; the 
EisteddMs in Wales;. Sir Jos^h Buvem’s 
encouragement to . exhibitions of. the work of 
young British painters; the untiring eiorto of 
the Arts League of Service ; the lectures - given 
in the National Gallery, Biitish Mumm* vTietoria 
and Albert Museum, and in the public galleries 
in many of the larger provincial towns ; the 
activities of the tutorial classes under the Joint 
Committees representing the Universities and the 
Workers’ Educational Association ; the vwk of 
the Rural Oorainunity Counmls ; the series of 
important addresses given to the Luncheon Clubs 
at Leeds, Manchester, and Oxford and the public 
spirit of rotary clubs and other societies ; not 
least, the increasing attention given to music mid 
the graphic arts in the Press and the growing 
interest in architecture, sculpture, town-planning, 
and the preservation of the beauty of the c^ountiy- 
sidc ; these ai-e all signs of a strong . movement 
in public opinion. Education, as we in England 
conceive it, is Bometliing wider and more atmos- 
pheric tlian organized teacliing in school or 
college. The latter is, indeed, an essential p^, 
but only a part of a large whole wMch 
envelops us as cliildreii and as adults, colouis 
our thoughts by its suggestions and pre- 
suppositions, and penetrates oui' life. 

England lags far behind England ; even 
elementary education of the conventional 
type is not provided for here. None the less 
it is useful to know what village people 
should know. 


In some villages the time is ripe for a small 
insRtute fike the Village College at Sawston,— 
which the Secretary of the Cambridgeshire 
Education Committee, Mr. Henry Morris, has found 
generous supporters to build. There are many 
sighs of a growth in England of communal 
^jOyment of good music and of art. For happiness 
in social relationships, for the fostering of intelligent 
interest in ike beauties of the countryside and 
in urban architecture, and for tiie creation of a 
culture more widely shared than has been possible 
in England for many generations, it seems desirable 
that steps should quiokly be taken well-consider^ 
but exciting steps~'to provide the bnildings in 
which tee new communal culture may hnd a 
centre and a home. Music, both vocal and instru- 
mmtal ; pictures, wall-paintings, drawings^ and 
sculpibure, both in tee form of original works and 
in rcppoduDtlon ; textiles, pottery, and furniture 
of fine bat plain design ; drama ; books (including 
detiorOt and advice as to choice of books; classy 
grid lectoim both for systematic study and for 
stimulus 'We are all appreciatii^ these things 
more, ftndihig greater pleasure in them, realizing 
their place m tee mosaic of life; thinkihg of teem 
as related to one another, as significant of some 
nCw impulse towards communal unity and not 
merely as seraxate fragments in the decorative 
b^ground or 'private life. Broadcasting, with 
its thoughtful regm^ for adult education; the 

S phone; dhe^ remints of good books ; tee 
ming of new in tlm public library 

i ; tee Gmmegte Trust beneisotions m 


The Salt Revenue and the Indian States 

Col. Haksar, Political Member, Gwalior 
State, traces in course of an article in The 
Asiatic Review (reproduced mThe Feudatory 
and Zemindari India for February) the 
history of the control exercised by Govern- 
ment of India on the salt production of the 
States, and relates how the policy injures 
the States politically and economically : 

Tieaties and agreements were negotiated Wite 
all States in whose territories salt was produced. 
In Rajaputana the Sambhar Lake, and later other 
salt-producing districts, were leased by Government 
and became part of tee Government monopoly. 
In othea' States the production of salt was entirely 
prohibited, and the Darbars were required, to 
destroy salt-pans and to prevent thmr fubjeots 
from eoUeoting the natural salt which m some 
districts occurs without the necessity for any 
process of manufacture. Other States, again were 
permitted to pit>duce salt . but forbidden, to ^port 
it dther abroad or into British India. Two States 
were permitted to eigiort salt to foreign nations, 
but not to any part of India. Thus control .^wus 
secured to tee Govemmmit of India, and a uniform 
syetem of taxation imposed upon tee whole 
country.' 

Certain States are allowed to produce salt for 
teeir own oonsumption, and ceriaui oteote jtepmve 
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■ -W^ - they 

giiMireftof toy, but to te majority of States 
every;, f6rs(to wbo buy# s#lt it} coataibuting to the 
rev^ge® of the Oovemment of ladia. S5t is. in 
the OTctest sen^je or the jerm, a necessity of life, 
and though the vamtaon in the amount consumed 
^ vanoiis tev^s of jiriee appear to ^ow that the 
demand for it hm some elasticity, to elasticity 
w vOT small, The salt tax is, there^^ 
which^^none ^ escape. The peotiee of the 
majority of ihe States are thus compelled to 
(^ntribute to the revenues of a Government of which 
mey are not subjects and in whose expenditujfe 
they have no s^re, while certain Darbars 
although .toy receive the money collected by to 
salt t^x, Tina themselves compelled by their agiee- 
ments to impose this burden upon their subjects, 
not because their own fiscal necessities compel 
them to , do so, but because of to fiscal arrange* 
meats with the Government of India. 

The writer illustrates the cases of the 
States of Jodhpur which has the Great 
Sambhar lake, within its territories, of 
Bharatpur with the Kumber lake, of 
Kishengarh and of the Kathiwar States. 
Observes the writer : 

. Salt is imported into India from abroad. India 
imports, chiefly by way of Calcutta, more than 
Ks. 1 crore worth of salt. A part of this is refined 
Auippean salt that does not compote directly with 
Indian salt, but nearly Rs. 70 lakhs worth of it 
IS salt from Aden and Egypt and East Africa. 
If this demand in Bengal were met by Kathiawar 
salt tlie Government Revenue would not suffer 
(since the ^alt would still be subject to import 
duty), the States of Kathiawar would be greatly 
benefited, and unnecessaiy transportation would 
bo saved. 

If is obvious from these examples of the effect 
of the Government of India’s salt policy upon the 
Indian States that the losses which th^ suffer 
are not merely losses of revenue to the Darbars, 
but involve an actual loss or real wealth, which 
affects not only the States, but also the whole of 
India. When . the compensation whidi is paid to 
a Daroar is inadequate the Government of India 
gains as much as the State loses, but if natural 
IB destroyed, or left un worked, if land is 
altowed to deteriorate, or salt is tiansported from 
a distance to. a district where salt works dpse at 
hand are lying unused, the wealth of India is by 
that much to less. 

Saltrproduoing States in which— 
h tvorks are run hy Government. 

Jodhpur, Jaipur, Badhanpur (works closed by 
Government). 

^ Mamfa(^ute is siomed : 

^mbay, Udatptir, Alwar, Bhaiatpur, Dholpur, 
JnalJawiff, Karauli, Kishengarii, Lawa, Shawpura, 
Sirohi, Tonk, Bundi, Shamtor, Kbtak (except a 
fliwmtify phxiuoedat saltpe^ works). 

S pmmHon dm stopped : 

ramlak Junagaih, Nawanagar, Bhavnagar, Morvi, 
^orbanoa^ Than Ijakhtar, 

Ifiomitoe as swe 


States havp been prohibited 

or pi^vented from produemg L 

pressure or administrative acuon ; and* c 'mSefore 
a^ements on the subject d ' whidh 
appear m Aitchison. . . 


Indian Sugar Industry 

In the following extracts (reprodaeed by 
The Mysore Eccmomic J&urnal for March) 
from the remarkable paper read by Sir James 
M. Kenna at the Indian Section of the Boyal 
Society of Arts at London some rime ago, 
will be found the valuable suggestions which 
should not be ignored : 

My suggestions are That the vork of to 
cane-brceding station at Coimliatore tould be 
continued and extended and that arrangements 
should be made to ensure continuity. Dr. Barber 
has gone and Hao Bahadur Veukataraman cannot 
go on for ever. A . thoroughly competent botanist 
should be m training to carry on the work when 
a vacancy ocouis. 1 say thoroughly competent 
The only consideration that should infliience an 
appointment to the staff of this station is that the 
very best man should be secured. In Provinces 
m which sugarcane is of importance one deputy 
director of . agriculture should be i-ecognized as 
the .provincial sugaitjane expeit and so far as 
possible his labours should be limited to the one 
crop. It will be his duty (a) to study the local 
canes and select the best of them ; ft) to make 
such arrangements as may be necessary for the 
careful testing of his own selected canes and of 
to Coimbatore canes and for tiie mulriplicatioh 
and distiibution of such improved canes as may 
be recommended. 

Wliile work in the provinces mu$t naturally 
be eiifireJy under Provincial control, ariangements 
should be made for the closest coDa&ration 
between the Imperial sugar expert and Provinchil 
officiers working on sugarcane. The Central Board 
of Agricultural Keiiearch should lie in a position 
to arrange the nec^essaiy links between Impenal 
and Provincial officers. It is of vital iinportoo^> 
tot theip shouIA be. to closest relations heibween 
Coimbatore and Provincial officers and exchange of 
visits between them should be enoouraged. No 
obstacles should be placed in the way of the 
Impeiial sugarcane expert and he should be 
encouraged to txavel lceely over India in order to 
keep in touch with the developments in the 
Frovinoee and to obewe the behaviour of his 
selected seedlings under the varying oondiribns 
which will be found up and down India. I 
emphasiae .tot to success of to Coimbatore 
wm^k and to guanintee' its spreading all over 
tracte of India where Coimbatore canes ai’e found 
to suc^oeed, tore must be the closest 
between the sitoroane expert and PrevmMl; 
workers. Ail petty jeateusies must be. 
all must work with common aim. 
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leaders and staa* Jot fte and pro- 
gramme of jyii^tM^ reiterates 

its own pomtioK, ffetis : . ,. 

Mere cJass isflii^ 

ganda will get fls no^ew. “vrw 

not only aiideaaar wwBPbon but fte 

of lovf : the few that and not the wrt 

ofihi&thit pais , an unta^eaUe «^t 

one section of w' commoni^' and another, incre 

iaaillie in the world betwMn mv 

a Sodaten based ffli , nnderstoding 

that based ather on the mere hair-splitting 

of thfe prof^sionai arm-ohair econornist«», or on a 

ruthless dictatorship. 

It aiiduc^ good gi'ounds for distrust of 
the policy : 

lor our part we would be 
tlie^mm^ts free to .orgamze their own 
and carry <m their owti organmtjoiial work 
genajrately (as indeed tliey are being compelled 

WS 4 most «untf el), wl 

tarilv extended to us the same hbeny. 

tow Ml wtl that Moscow to no^oh ^tento 

Fetation of 

the Congress on tlie subject of international policy, 
made it clear that , „ . . . - ^ 

the countries where Hed Unions exist tiie 
Red Mtemational supports and encourages these 
Unions In ord^. to male atS^^lo 

£«ta &rt"w 

to rmolutionm mtnonhes mihm ihe, 

refc^hisi fr^ , . 
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pioletariat of the Soviet Umoi^ 
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BanlchiB Reeewif*^ 

from Jdpwf ■ :/ 

irolBRsOT B Bamachaadra fiaa of 
University, whose contributions ^ Jtoktng 
Eeconstruction should reoomJnai^ jtsblf to all 
SnTpeople at the hour wton s bMbng 

ininoug F jjj country, 

SSe. “m Km “ » f> •*• 

StowOT a J.P.. » byAi;,i«o.ffip*i;; 
and points to the foUowmg lessons that can 
be drawn from it : 

Thp first lesson to be learnt is toe duty of toe 
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requiring keenly. ^f^one/ for fixed 

industries requinng “^ffinning be 

siSTTrih. tot,*™? ‘iss 

independent institutions. • • f-v, 

Secrmdly. in time of abnormal distress it isme 
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!ould . ,.. ._, 

10 value ctf the Jum saylfifir m tmldii lies 
trenitii.’^ SeveUlhly, the encouragement of 
lirift as u»itoffi&en by the co-operafive societies 
f Japan nas to bo followed m this countiy. 
]iglithly, the efforts made to develop banker’s 
.ceeptance m foreign trade and the internal 
rade matters have to be gi^ped. Bediseount- 
Qg by the Q^trai Bank with the view of 
leveloping an ooaa diseoimt market has to 
le copi^. ]^wyt the indigenous , bankers 
leveloped rapidly into modem jointr-stock 
)anking institutions, unless such a thing is done 
).v the wealthy indigenous bankers of our 
lountry an efficient reliable banking system 
•annot be ci’eated. 
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}»« Ml symprtlty and 
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^^uire low figure has shown 

bo convinced of the 
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of the n©(;es6!fy tor tlio 
remotai of these social evils. 

Mrs. Muthulakshtni wishes that 00vei*n- 
men^ backed by enlightened public 
opimon» should follow up the Bill with 
similar measures to remove other evils. 


High Education and Political discontent 

In course of his convocation address at 
the Allahabad University (Published in the 
Allahabad Umversiiy Magmlw^^ Sir Jagadis 
Bose spoke on the question of higher education 
spreading political discontent, of which we liear 


The Devadasi Bill 

Though not entirely satisfied with the 
Devadasi Bill passed by the Madras Council, 
Dr. 8. Mutbulakshmi Reddi, M. L. C. observes 
in The Stri-Dkarma for March : 

Madras has now earned the honour of l)eing 
Ihe. flrst province in British India to undertake 
g)cial ana religious kgisJation of tliis kind, and 
thus make a definite attack upon the centuries- 
old custom. The enlightened State of Mysore 
long ago preceded it in this matter. 

.We, pi this Presidency, are fully aware that 
this legislation is only the beginning of our rescue 
and reform work. It goes witliout saying that 
imich yet remains to he achieved. A provision 
IS also necessary in the Hindu Religious Endow- 
inent Act to the effect (1) that no expenditure 
should be incurred by tlie temple trustees on the 
Devadasi service of singing and dancing ; (2) that 
no dedication should be permitted within the 
precincts of the temple, whether the girl is a 
major or a minor. Also, an amendment to the 
Cluldren’s Act, to the effect that no immoral mother 
IS entitled to the guardfanship of her own child, 
IS vCTy eascmtial, and adoptiem by immoral women 
should be prohibited by law. In civilized and 
progjpesfeive countries, we find that moral and 
nealthi laws have preceded the formation of healthy 
public opinion ; in fact, they have been contri- 
buting factors to the devdoianent of such opinion. 
Mrs. Jos^hine Butler Said in IGngland as early 
^ 1870 that there was no public opittion to suppori 
her demand for the suppression of State regulatea 
vice and the repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Act; But she wisely proceeded with her efforts 
in the ffs^oe .ol of^siye oritioismB, apathy and 
opposition from the jmbhe and, the Press. Licensed 
broth^s were dosed and the Contagious Diseases 
Act whs reined. But here in lirdiat in spite 
Of fte huge nateracy of the masses^ to 
given to my appeal was of unite 


a good deal in this country : 

I will next frankly discuss the vague misgivings 
in some quarters that high education fosters dis- 
content The real question which has to be faced 
is whether in a democracy, spread of education 
and iwwer of reasoning ai'e moi'e conducive to the 
stability of a Government than wide-spread 
ignoiance and j^anio from unfounded reports whicii 
let loose forces of destniction. What came within 
my experience two yeai’s ago in Europe, would bo 
found instructive in this connection. 1 was then 
invited by the Rector of the University of v ienna 
to deliver a series of lectures ; almost at the last 
moment a (“able reached me requesting the posjr 
ponement of my visit to the present year. As is 
well known an anaidiHJal movement had suddenly 
developed in Vienna, the first objet^ive of which 
w^as the destruction of the University. The power 
of reason fostered by a place of lenming was 
regarded as checking the spread of unre^qn 
which sustained the violence of the mob m Uieir 
mood of destruction. They first tried to entei* .the 
magnificent University with its gieat historK^l 
associations and attempted to set fire to it. But as 
the Chancjellor happened to be on the spot, he- 
barricaded all access. The fury of tho_ mob men 
tunned against the falace of Justice ^ jUw, which 
■was burnt down to the ground. Of, the two ; 
threatened disasters, die temporary closing, or me 
Faculiy of Law was regarded by the viean^ 
with "comparative equanimity. For though the 
leaders of Jaw who adorn our courts are essential, 
for the maintenance of any mnstitutional form of 
government and for the protecdon ol rights of the 
people, yet their indefinite mulipUc^n is a cause 
of much emhairassm^t not only , in India .but m 
all European countries. Kone but the intenhonaUy 
blind can fail to rei^ae the to which things 
are tending in a country where distress is so wide- 
spread ana where the only scope for intedect at 
preseritj is the pursuit of the tortuous and uncertain 
career in the legal profession where Ihe number of 
lawyers is tend&g to become more nurnertm 
the number of The real remedy for Jus 

state 01 affairs is obviously, the opening out of ^ 
avenues of activity for increasing the couniry s 
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__ ? M research, the 

theory oi ^olutiba^ 

of the hutnan has not yet met with 

final acceptance . at the hands of the scientists. 
Tennessee might become the butt of 
ridicule of Qie whole civilized world, but the 
opinion of a competent scientist, at ^y 
rate, deserves respectful consideration. The 
Literary Digest quotes the opinion of Dr. 
Austin H. Ckrki the noted Biologist of the 
Smithsonian Institution, which has created 
some sensation in scientific circles : 

Man is not cousin to the ape ; he is an “accident” 
an “abnormality,” to all intents and 
product of special creation, 

H. Clark, noted biologist of the ^nij^hsonp 

.Institutiou. The statement detonated through the 

press iilto tlie explosion of a 

scientists . sprang tto the defence of the 

theory of; evolution with 

CJartfs evidences as so much ^ibbish, absu^ 

and “distressingly vape.” 

f i^n, pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, New 
^k, arch IMnda and .foe of the th^^ 

of evolution, on the other hand, is ,glad to hear a 
responsible man .speak to tru^, 
the time for it is -most opiwrtune.” However, 
Dr. Clark does not disced to theory of evolution; 
he modifies it. Instead of evolution 
of gradual developments, he believes it has 
'atK^it by a series of jumps from one l^rm 
of life to another. He expresses Ins ® 

7%e Ouarteriy Bw’iew of ^wlogy^ .a l^^hhcation 
wliich has a limited circulahpn in scienti^ 

“So faras concerns. fte 

lie says, “the creabOTisla . seem to tore the be^r 
the arficument, There is not the shghtest 
^^eSjeS one of to Wor .groups^rcse 

from any other, teadi is a special ammal-complex 
*^ated more closely to all the rest 
thl^bre, as a special and distinct creation, 
ISiS? to Dr. Clark’s belief, ^.“man^ appeared 
ill : to Flioceno age, just preceding^ the ice age^ 
He appeared, suddenly and m substantial^^ 
same he is in to4ay. There is not the 

of to 

to 

are no 

. ' *‘aire-ncUv.^— 7- 

i)r. cai^W ■ hypotheBis ^ Bcaftp 
Qie DarwiniBn fteory altogeOien Whil« ^ 
^Kt v^ia^Mon plays a decisiTe pan 


in the creation of varieties and breeds within ’ 
a particular species, he does not allow that 
these variations, even at ,toir widest, can 
create new species. Dn Clark’s opinion lias 
by no means been received wim approval by 
other competent scientists. 

“It sounds incredible that he Should have made 
such a statement” says Roy Chapman Andrew. 
^y\lo has devoted years, to exploration m . he 
Hobi desert as ne is quoted in a Lnibjil 
P?Ssdi^teh. Dr. WiUiam.K. Gregory, professor 
of palaeonlology at Columbia . IJniversity, iinds 
Professor Clark’s theory 
according to the same 

Weysse of the Boston nm.vei-sity J^fad|:jdo 
SXis quoted 

Plark’s theory won t make a npple, . 

Henrv A Pilsbury, curator of the department ot 
mScs and at the Philadelphia 

of Natural Scieiic« 8 , as ho is uupted m 
^^HiLladelphia liefortl. "It cmlorms neito .10 
the theory of evolution nor to the iundameiit.ij.j't 
itootSas I nndeistandthem. It ^jnwncoivaWr 
to believe that two freaks so completely aiteitu 
aud modifled as Dr. Clark 
a, ra(iO or separate species? The 
ouotes Dr Henry Loffman, prof* 8 .sor of chemistiy 
?n Franklin InstLte, as saying tot 
no accidents. Everything that ..happens ha. ^ 
Ti*ihiral cause If man appeared suddenly, m 

rs.'r£''.a’rB5.fe 

evolutions for successive evolutions. 


Eiiwtrin and America 

Two months ago, Emiter cabW l|e vmf 
which most probably passed unpoticed in tbi 
country, that the new work on whici 
Professor Einstein had bMn engaged 
than a decade was out 
consisted of six pages, ^is 
bristliug ■'rith formidable mathematical -sign, 
untetelbgibi© to the ordinary lay aan J 
believ<d to embody anew and 
coimtci ' philoBopby. ,, liaielep^ vtt 
^.twi ithat Ito are perhaps twdte toe 

theory, Trat that has proved to he- 
% the way of jte 
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.umaBwe': 
leorjr,; srifa.aiK^? 


■ •■■^ ■ ■ ' 

Has'.: 

aUaMoo. jT!b» paem^ej^ leading 

ow York jo^rDftlkiQ .i(iani^ frm ^ the moment 
lat his new paohoation was have 

mandeied eoliJ^M of swie upon ^ it m an 
nazing fashion. Dozens of raathenlaticians and 
[ivsioiste have, been induced to write signed 
•tides about its signvftcance, each article more 
3 scure than the Jpst. when the document itself 
ras finailV J*^® Mw York Merald 

Yibuhe had the whble thing cabled from Berlin, 
f^t which involved great expense and long 
ibour by two groups of men, one at either end 
f file cable. The New York Wtming Post 
ttempted to transmit the text by telephotography, 
,iid heroically printed a facsimile of part or the 
esult, even though it was laigely illegible. Other 
)apers were similarly enterprising. The press 
issociations combed Germany for scholars, pre- 
eraldy Amercians, who could cpmment off-hand 
in the new theory, and their views were cabled 
ind published, adding to the confusion already 
caused by the preliminary speculations of their 
irethren. 


People of a less energetic country might 
well wonder over the why of it all, and the 
explanation which the New Republic offers 
of this inexplicable enthusiasm, shoots a 
revealing search-light into the psychology of 
the people of America : 

In part, the reporting of the Einstein theory 
was mere journalistic bounce^ and (as John 
Galsworthy might say) zingo. Like the saluting 
by the bell-hop in a smart hotel, it was a needless 
and useless bit of swank, intended to show that 
the editors are on their toes. “Today’s offering,” 
they said in effect, “is a doounient containing 
(so we hear) one of tlie great discoveries of all 
time. We can’t understand it, and neither can 
you, but since we undertake to print all, the news 
without guaranteeing that it will be intelligible, 
here it ls.” Such jouimalistic super-service is 
typically American, just as our newspapers are 
much the most voluminous in the world, bo far 
as can be learned^ neither the British nor the 
Continental press has paid a tenth much atten- 
tion as have the Americans to ‘the Einstem story.’ 
Those English dailies which we have exammea 
liave printed oiily such facts .as an average 
iuteiiigent person grasp, have printed thorn once 
and let it go at that. 

By American standards, there is no doubt that 
tlio editors were right, and that the publicatiott 
was good budnees. Thdr readers probably en- 
joyed the subtle compliment of the assumption that 
tlioy might be able to comprehend these complicat- 
ed formulae ; they wanted, from., plain^ cunosity, 
to see what the stuff looked like. ^jHiile they 
know very well that there is an artistocracy.of 
intellect, probably they like to pretend, nven with 
an ostentatious self-depreeation, lhat there is n^e, 
that One mapls brain is as.geod as another’s. The 
Emstdn dope?’^ ihey might say, no, I haven t 
read it yet. ^ut I clipped it 




In Oirtr of the latest numbers of 
we read the following sk^h of 
^^hality of Lu Cheng-Hsiang, a gfeat 
Uiinese statesman and twicM^ prime minute 
ot the Bepiiblic : ; ; , 

Wliile varied fortunes have overtaken the states- 
raen^ at tlie Pans Peace Conference, none can 

China’s Ifficfal 

« r Cheng-hsiang, scholar, diplomat 

and gentleman, lias turned ins bach ^ ’ 



with the cufturo of a man tiiorougiily at home in 
Western ^civilization. Bom in the groat meeting 
pli^ of Chinese and alien civilizaiious, Lu Clieng- 
hsiang went from the Shang-hai of the 1890’^ 
when the foreigner was all-powcifnl in the Orient— 
to Aianclm-ruled Pekiiig, as a servant of the last 
dynasty to ocoupy the ^)ragon Throne. His caieei* 
as the spokesman of CMna abroad bogaa witli his 
appointment to represent China at the First Hague 
Conference of 1899. He repeated this taste of the 
world at the Second Hague Conference of 1907. 
From the Chinese Revolution cf 1911 through all 
the troublous war years. Lu Cheng-hsiang ' bore 
his sliaro of national adversity with the ' added 
bmden of premiership during two of Republican 
China’s innumerable politicid m’ises. His final public 
acts at the Pcac/e Conferonce of 1919 were those 
of a man sadly disiOnsioned. 

Throughout his career, he broiiglitan adroit technic* 
cal. knowledge of diplom{icy to support his coiinl^ 
in its moments of greatest physical impotence. 
Though he had behind him the perfect e(iuipment 
of the diplomat of the Wastern World, there was 
always in him something of (Di'iental fatalism, the 
Chinese pliability of wul, that robbed him or the 
success wliich blunter qualities might have achieved. 

His bespectacled Oiental eyes looked out 
across the Peace Canferemre table at the lofty 
Western leaders who had brought China into the 
World War under the slogan of “the victory of 
right over might.” only to rob the rovolution-fcorii 
Republic of aO the tilings tliat the once proud Middle 
Kingdom had hoped to secure in the great settle- 
ment. The tremulous Chinese raoustachios ooiild 
flutter iik« the agitiated whiskers of a white 
mouse as their master pleaded the Chinese oahse 
in the most pci-fect French, tliat Was spoken by 
any foroigiier at the Paris Conference^ but the 
spai-se Oriental whiskors. like straggly stubble, 
could not hide a chin which kofeed the driving 
power of a man of action at the cPudal moment of 
his career. His virtues were negative qualities ; 
there was nothing in his perfect diplomatic manners 
which could meet the Hard mets in the way of 
secret engagements which Japan dropped 
on the peace tabie with the determined bang of 
a pow^ei'ful flst 

This cycle of confet^snees possibly brought liomc 
to Lu Cheng-hsiang the fedae face whkdi covers 
so m^ of the acts of nations. When he returned 
to China, he felt the full rbivie of . his connt^^ 
failure at rariS’-the devesting politio^ divisions 
at home. After serrint as Sinister to Switeeriswid 
in 1922, he withdrew IrOm all public life har^ie 
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^ years that the West, i^rhos'e 

ways had usot Jum so hsdpshly, te the csonsolatioa 
of the CalQlO^o ¥w%i A§ a of renuaciation, 

he sent Pope Pras XI, in ^937, a chest symbolic 
of his blasted hopes. Witiim, . there were all the 
civil, mditairy, ,ana ' diplpipilic decorations that 
make a Chinese diplomat of emin^ce an impressive 
tore m any gadiering. Accompanying the baubles 
of mm’s honour, there, was a letter from ,Lii to 
tho^ Holy Father ,whi(^ set forth his decision to 
withdraw from offitaal life and se^ the consolation 
of cioisteied religion. 

. xow^ the close of last year, the slender figure 
.pnoe ^the spokesman of 
400,000,000 men, enterm the Rembrandt-like gate of 
the Bmediotme monastery near Bruges, to become 
a novice of the monks of Saint Andrew in the 
homeland of his, Belgian wife. Early in 1929, this 
Chinese who knows so much of the pomp and 
deceit of nations mmpleted his novitiate and took 
the vows m the Black Mar.^ which shut him 
for over from the pageant of world pretence and 
power. 


Marshal Foch’s Story of the Armistice 

As years pass, raaterials for the history 
of the War and the eventful years which 
followed it accumulate. Events preceding 
the Armistice are not so well known from 
the Allied side as it was from the side of the 
Central powers. In the recently published 
papers of Colonel House was included M. 
Clemenoeau’s report of Marshal Foch’s 
historic interview with the German pleni- 
potentiaries who came to sue for peace. 
Now, M. Btephane Lauzaune, editor of Le 
Matin has obtained from Marshal Foch an 
interview about how he met the German 
delegates and how the Armistice was signed. 
Marshal Foch’s account given below is 
published in The Living Age : 

Wiod Weygand c^me into my private car on 
me c»ld* of November 8th to tell 

me that the German plenipotentiaries had just 
amved, I glanced out of the window. We liad 
stopped on a spur near Rethondes, in one of tthe 
thickest parts^of the forest of Compiegne. It Iwd 
been raming for several days and tne soil was so 
swampy that, although the train of the Gerimms 
was only about sixty yards from my own, it had 
beesn ne^sary to rig up a kind of foot-bridge for 
th^ .Along this footbridge four men were 
^VfUoinir. 

. M I looked at . them I said to myself, “Behold 
^ beatmi and asking for peace. 

Mh btm 1- fchnoe it is coming to me, I shall treat 
it,^ ^ djjyerves. I shall be firm mid cold, but 
without' bitterness or brutahtv.’” 

^ey c^o into myoar looking stiff and pale. One 
of thm, whom I assumed to beMatthias iSberger, 
mumbled aj^raoUest that I make the necessary intro- 
duGtinnfi, BtttT; . wiw oontent mei^y to reply ; 

' TO .W f eutlemeni' H so, let us 



; Wherenim they showed 


of which 
- n I turned to 

iu\«. oiEiAHUL , , If xwwv do you . waut 
, ^ . ^ ^ , still mumbling : “We have come to 
receive the proposals of the Allies for an armistice.” 
I stopped him abruptly. It was the only time 
Mt l was cutting, “I nave no proposals to make.” 
T^e four Germans looked at eacm other. ‘'Well,” 
said one of them, Count Oberdorff, k 

Mareehal, tell us how you want us to put it. Our 
delegation is ready to ask you for the conditions 
of an armistice.” But I insisted : “Are you for- 
mally asking for an armistice ?” “Yes.” “Then 
please sit down and I will read you the conditions 
of the Allies.” 

I began to" read the conditions of the 
Armistice slowly. After eadi paragraph 1 
stopped to allow the interpreter to trmslate. 
Then I watched the men to whom I was 
talking and as the translation proceeded I studied 
the impression it was making in their faces. 
Little by little I saw disturbance spimd over 
their countenances Winterfeldt especially was 
very pale. I believe he even wept. When the 
reading was finished, I said simply : “Gentle- 
men. 1 will leave you tlie text. Y^ou liave seventy- 
two hours to reply. At the end of that time you 
may let mo have your observations in detail.” 
Erzberger, however, became pathetic. “In heaven’s 
name. Monsieur le Mareehal,^^ he said, “do not 
wait seventy-two hours. Stop the fighting to-day. Oui* 
armies are a prey to anarchy. We aie threatened 
by Bolshevism. Bolshevism may sweep all Germany 
and menace France itself.” “1 do not know in 
what condition your army may be,” I answered. 
“I know only iii what situation my own armies 
find themselves. Not only is it impossible for me to 
stop the oPfensive, but I am giving an order foi- 
I'edoubling the vigour of the persuit.” Winterfeldt 
intervened in his turn ; “But, Monsieur le Mare- 
ch/zl it is necessary for our staffs to meet and 
discuss in detail the carrying out of the Armistice. 
How can they do this if hostilities continue ? 1 
beg you to halt hostilities for technical roasons ” 

‘Again I replied. “Technical discussions can 
take place just as well seventy-two hours from 
now. Until then, the offensive will continue.’' 
That was the last of it. Tlie four plenipotentiaries 
rose and departed. 

A little after two o’clock in the morning, tlu 
German plenipotentiaries came back to my car am 
^ discussion. They demanded that, ir 
view of the troubled conditions of ail Germany 
the army should be allowed to keep a larger num 
her of machine guns to maintain order. 1 th^refon 
allowed them five thousand machine guns and ; 
hundred motor trucks. That was all. At ekactl; 
5 15 in the morning, they signed the Armisticf 
writing their names in big, angry letters. A 
seven q clock I ordered my car and startSl fo 
Pam, At nme o’clock I reached the war Stinistr 
in to me Saint-Dominique, and was shown ini 
M. Olemenceau’s office. He did not seem in 
yerv good humour and he asked, gramblingly 
What, have you yielded to the Germans ?” M 
only repb was to hold out the document 1 addc 
that at eleven o’clock fie might fire a gun an 
wwunoe the md of the fighting. He VMted li 
to take pl^ at four o’clock in the afternoon i 
torment when^he^was moontSg the tribui 
m the Chamber* But I insisted : “In two hou 
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the last shots will have :ftred and the firing 
will have stopped over the whole front It is 
impossible to ieep the populace of Paris from 
knowing.” Some other people who were in the 
office, especially M. Barthou, joined me in my 
insistence. “A;ll right” the Tiger tolly agreed 
“fire the gun at elevi^ o’clock.” I had notliing 
to do now but retira '*Monmur k President, 
said I, “my task is finished. Yours is beginning. 


Mr. Osbert SHwell’s Wishes for 1929 

“Sitwellian” as an adjective, or “Sitwellism,” 
as a noun, ^ays the Digest, has almost 

come to supp’ant “highbrow” in England. 
The three Sitwells, Osbert, Sacheverell, and 
Edith are an English trio whose books are 
rather well known in America ; and while 
the three pursue their course of coirecting 
their own country’s aesthetic sins, some of 
their gospel spills over upon us, Mr Osbert 
Sitwell is regarded as important enough to be 
included in a list of people asked by the 
Daily Mail to tell what they most desire for 
1929. His wishes embrace a programme of 
world-wide reform : 

“Tliat people would realize that another war 
would destroy everything of beauty, eveiwthing 
that makes life worth living for them, every remain- 
ing shred of prosperity in Europe. 

“That in consequence, there should bo a real 
and genuine outlawry of war. 

“That the numerous old gentlemen who say 
that such a condition is impossible should l)o 
relegated to asylums. 

“That all those younger men who like and 
believe in war, headed by several politicians, 
including Mr. Winston Churchill, should be con- 
scripted to form a special permanent ‘League of 
Nations’ Army, whicii should act for it, as the 
jiolice do in any town in every serious dispute. 

“That it should be the rule of every nation 
that before it goes to war its chief war-makers 
must first engage in single combat with their 
1 ‘ivals of tlie other countries, and that it must be 
a fight to a finish. 

“That Mr. Baldwin should retire at the earliest 
possible opportunity into that private life of 
agriculture and reading-the-classics-by-the-fire for 
which he so often sighs in public. 

“Tlmt Sir William Joynson-Hicks would jcrin 
the Anglo-Oatholics, and allow us to read the 
Prayer Book in peace if we want to. 

“That in the cause of kindness to animals, 
electric foxes and electric poets should be subs- 
tituted for the jgenuine article in our national 
sports of fox*hunting and poet-lraiting. 

“That there shcmld be a permanent programme 
of opera, omitting the works of Wagner (this last 
wish is for myself), in a permanent nations ^ra 
house, and that Mr. Edgar Wallace should be 
compelled to attend it every night so as to .become 
familiar with the music ; but that this might not 
interfere with the output of his books. 


“That horses, dogs, and most statues, should 
be barred tom London’s streets. 

^‘*That actors and actresses should give W golf 
and take to acting instead. 

“That the Albert Memorial should be placed 
on tlie top of the Albert Hall oppo^ (each seems 
to cry. out for the other), and (hat thoyictoria 
Memonal should be completed by a gig^mtta glass 
case placed over it 

“That if the next Roval Academy esdiibition 
at Burlington House is as dull and l)ao as the last 
one, some after-dinner speaker should tell the 
tnith about it at this years aanual liauquet. 

“That two plays by Shakespeai'e should enjoy 
a long, simultaneous, and sucicessful mn in the 
West End of Ijondon. 

“That people, generally, would at last realize 
that to be intelligent is not only more satisfactory 
but also better, fun, tliau to be stupid ; and that 
therefore the word ‘highbrow’ in their mouths is 
more of a complement than a reproach ; tliat 
brains are given us, just as much as the foot, to 
be used, and that tliere is nothing intrinsically 
wrong ia using theT. 

“That people would i*ead the books they talk 
about, and understand the books they road. 

“That the entertainment taxes should be abolished 
and instead a special ‘boredom tax’ levied on golf, 
cricket, hockey, and fo 'tballs. 

“But perhaps it would be better to compress 
all these wishes into one. ‘Sitwellism —though 1 
know not for what it stands except love of beauty, 
ability to express it, some wit, and a g(X)d d^al 
of common sense —seoms already, judging tom 
the c/)rrespondenoo on the subject, to have reached 
the dimensions of a iKilitical problem. 

“Would it not be wiaen*, therefore, to crystallize 
all these desires into the simple one that 1 should 
l)ecome Dictator There is only one (IrawrjfiMJjk^;* 
alas ! I do not Indieve in dictatorship ; yet public 
spirit again enters in, and I would lie willing to 
oveixjoine even this personal disinclination in order 
to be of help and benefit to my country.” 


The Problem of China’s Sii|ier9uoii$ Soldiers 

The problem of China’s superfluous 
soldiers, says the China Jomnal is to find 
wives for them : 

China’s population offers a peculiar phenomenon 
not known elsewhere in the worldj and that 
is that it contains a higher proportion of young 
adult males, than females^ tne ratio between 
these being 125.6 males to 1000 females, 
between the age^ of fifteen and iwenty-six. 
This means that one out of every five young 
raarriageahle Chin^"© men must go without a wife. 
Add to this the fact that in most fanning families 
there is not enough land to go round, and we 
soon see the reason why theie aie so many young 
Chinese men willing to becxime soldiers or bandits ; 
somewhere al>out two million of them neither 
have nor caii have a wife and home of their 
own. And this is just about the sti*6ngtli of 
China’s army tchday. 

Before disbanding these soldiers;v 
Government must find a means for 
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ill civilian life. It 13 useless to send 
them to their hollies where no wife awaits 
i^em and there is no land for them to till 
They have no trade and so would be useless 
in cities. The ^pveriitnent might find a way 
out of the economic difficulty by undertaking 
public works on a large scale. But, says the 
OMm Journal : 

To supply wives for China’s surplus male 
population is not to be accomplished quite so 
i^dily. This is a matter of education and en- 
lightenment. Things start well enough, for there 
are actually moic, girls born than boys. Though 
it lias not definitely been proved, everything 
points to two main causes for this. One is tliat 
girls ai’O not valued as greatly as boys, with the 
result that they receive less cjare as babies. 
Indeed, amongst the peasant and working classes 
infanticide has long been the custom in regard to 
girls, but boys —nover ! This custom may be and 
almost certainly is dying out, but there is no 
doubt that the might-have-been wives of many of 
the wifeless young soldiers of the Chinese army 
to-day were strangled at birth. The second cause 
for the shortage of young women in China is the 
hard conditions under which they grow up. Compare 
with his sister the .young Chineao village or 
farm lad has an easy time ; he geta the best of 
the food and is generally much iK^tter cared for 
in every wav tlian his sister ; while her life i.s 
that of a drudge and full of hardship ; nor does 
she improve her lot w^hen she goes, as is the 
custom, to her future husband’s home, there to become 
practically the slave of her future, mother-in-law. 
The emancipation of woman amongst the working 
classes in China is sorely needed, and if this 
comes about, and girl babies are valued as much 
as boy babies, and growing girls and young 
women I’eceive as good treatment in the homes as 
their brothel’s, then may we expect to see in a 
generation or so a readjustment of the strange 
phenomenon connected with sex-ratio in China 
Thus with work for all, a possible home for 
each man and with the blessing of a wife in that 
home, China’s surplus man-power instead of being 
a menace may become a blessing to her people 
and to the world at large, and the great problem 
that is facing those who are trying to rehabilitate 
this country, will have been solved to the lasting 
good of all 


material for tliat summary of a notable career [ 
obtained in a conversation witii Pundit SivanatU 
Sastri, at that time, I think, the leading minis! oi- 
of the younger branch of the Church— the Sadhii- 
ran (catholic) Brahmo Samaj^which had cjon.o 
into being as the result of the schism provokod 
in 1878, by Keshub Chandra Sen’s acition ii, 
relation to the marriage of his minor daughtcj 
to the Maharaja of Cooch Behar. 

Like all our independent advanced religious 
communities, the Bi-alinio Samaj had suffer^ ai 
intervals from the dissidenco of dissent; but it is 
pleasant to reinemlier that, in his recoliectioas of 
the Maliarshi’s long career, Sivanath Sastri uttered 
no single word of bitterness over the events of 
the past, but was full of pride in the succession 
of three gi’eat hiaders under whom tlie theistic 
church had been built up. 

The Brahmo Samaj was, of course, miicli more 
than a church. In founding, a century ago, his 
little religious community, Ihim Mohiui Boy had 
created the modernist movement of Bengali. Ho 
had devivsed a social framework within wliicli, in 
the course of one generation, a new comniimity 
might take shape : providing a refuge for many 
who, upon leaving the fold of orthodox Hinduism, 
would otherwise have found themselves homeless 
and outcast. Hence it came about that the Brahmo 
community was always mucli more important than 
the enrolled meml)orship of its churches : for, undoi* 
the pressure of the vast system against wJiidi 
its challenge was sustained, it bocjamo the one 
completely liberated scxdety in Bengal, the natural 
ally of all progressive Western influencos at work 
in India. 

It liappeiiod that ray own associations with llio 
Brahmo community had almost nothing to do with 
Church matters. During my time in Calcutta 1 
knew and visited very many of its memliers. Only 
once, I think, did 1 speak in a mandir, but 1 attend- 
ed many Brahmo meetings and fjoiiferences, and 
in the University Senate and elsewhere I had much 
to do with the educational leaders. Without them, and 
without the many friendships fostered in the 
hospitable Brahmo society, our life in CalcMitte 
could not have been what it was— an interlude of 
happy work and of agreeable peraonal relations 
enjoyeti for a short spell of five years when, as we 
now know, the old British India was passing away. 


Thi Amgrtcaii Naval Programme 
and DIaarmament 


A Reminiscence of the Brahmo Samaj 

Mr. S. K. Ratoliffe gives his reminisoences 
of the Brahmo Samaj in The Inquirer : 

It is strange to recall that, when I went out to 
Calcutta m 1902, there was still living, in the family 
house of the Tagores, that noble old representative of 
the Church’s second period, Maharshi Dobendm 
Nath TagOTa father of the poet. 

The Maharshi’s death, indeed, was the first 
event of the IflUd that ,1 had to deal with editorially, 
and I took some little pride in the fact that 
the paper of which 1 was then in charge published 
a eompl^ obituary article than any appear- 
ing in the Bengali ckiuy press. Much of the 


The passing of the new Cruisers bill by 
the American Congress on the morrow of the 
signing of the Kellogg Pact, has given to the 
caricaturists of the world an opportunity to 
comment sardonically upon the inconsistency 
between American profession and American 
practice. But The Literary Digest quotes the 
opinion of another American paper, according 
to which the cruiser victory— seemingly 
opposed as it is to the pacifist spirit — may 
in the future lead to disarmament: 

After all the bitterness of the long Senat 
debates, the fervent protests of preachers ani 
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piudfiBts, the alarms raised about tlie ehances of a 
war with Britain, all the talk of tbe renewal 
ol rivalry in warship-bmldin^ at the very time 
wo are signing the Kellogg Peace Pact, the final 
victory of the fifteen-cruiser programme seems to 
meet with general acxiuiescence. Over in England, 
the London Times calmly says: “The united 
States is the judge of its requirements, and the 
Hguro which it has chosen to describe its deficiency 
in cruisers will not and cannot act as a stimulus 
to naval construction over here.’’ President 
Ooolidgo did not llike tlie retention of the three 
year time limit m which the ships must be built 
but Washington correspondents report that he 
AN'ill a(^cept what Congress has done. The New' 
York Wmifl ''which supported the President’s 
position as against that of the Senate majority, 
(cannot see that the building of these ships really 
(‘onflicts witli the Kellogg Pact, and it wonders 
whether this approach towards cruiser “pari^” 
with (Treat Britain will not in the end help furnisli 
a^ practical^ Ij^sis for naval agreement. The cruiser 
bill authorizes the building within three years of 
fifteen ten-thousand ton cruisers and one airplfine 
carrier and as finally passed by a Senate vote of 
(>8 to 12 on the fifth, it includes an approval of a 
treaty regulating the treedoni of the seas, and 
a request tliat the President encourage further 
arms limitation, in wdiich event he is authorized 
to suspend the construction authorized by the bill. 
The ai’gument that the fifteen-cruiser bill will 
actually help bring about an agi’eemcnt Avith (rimt 
Iliitain on further limitation of naval building is 
set forth by Mark Sullivan in one of his New' York 
Uemld THfmnc dispatches from Washington : 

“It is idle to hesitate about saying that one 
?;»iirposo of the bill is to give evidence to Great 
Britain of the American state of mind. 

“Tliis purpose is to show Great Britain that 
Ameruja either must have a limitation agreement 
witli Groat Britain, or, in (ho alternative, America 
will build a number of cniiscrs adequate for 
its needs. It is apparent that America is deter- 
mined to have at least these fifteen ciuiscrs, and 
probably many more eventualh^ If there are to 
he further negotiations witli (ii'eat Britain for 
limitation, our Goveniirent’s hand is strengthened 
pow^eriully by wdiat Congress has just done. It 
may in time become a question whether Gi’cat 
Britain can persuade us to agree to limitation.” 


The Buddhist Movement in Europe 

The British Buddhist publishes the follow- 
ing account of the Buddhist movement in 
Europe by Mr. A. H. Perkins, who spoke on 


ine sublet at the annual dinner of the 
otudents Buddhist Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland : 

Movement may be said to have 
England :s thirty to forty years ago. 
Amid publishod his w^ondei'fuHy 
^ Tliat book 

™igliteiied the West as to what Buddiusm really 

w TL mmiy to the 

leet of the All-Enlightened one. In the year 189() 
tne V en. Anagarika Dharrnapala caino to England 
the Congress of Religions in Clucago. 
prcpared the way for the mission of 
Bhikkhu An^da Metteya, who in the year 1909 

j??- . to lus native land, and started the 
Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Ihe most active and enthusiastic membei* of tliis 
society we have with us this evening in the 
person of Mr. Francis I, Payne, wlio lias done 
inore than anyone to spread the ideas of Buddhism 
m the West. We are grateful to him’-more grate- 
ful than we can say. 

With AIi\ Payne’s name we must also couple 
that of Mr. J. F. McK(xhine— bettor known under 
the name ho took when enteiing the Sangha, 
Silacara. He too has done splendid wnrk for the 
movement in the West, especially along literaiy 
lines. He has a score of books to his name, his 
little “Lotus Blossoms” has delighted many a 
seeker of the Buddha Wisdom, and liis translations 
of portions of the Pali scriptures, and of the works 
of Dr. Dahlke have brought the Dhamma before 
the cultured man of the AYcst as none others liave 
done. 

Of Dr. Dahlke himself it is not necessary to 
say much, his eloqiient voice and pen have spoken 
for themselves. He did splendid work for the 
Cause in Germany, wliere religion and philosophy 
are studied and appreciated as they are not here 
and it is with the gT*eatest regi’et that all interested 
in our movement heard of his passing away. 

At the present time there are, three Societies 
wmrking to spread a knowdedge of the Dhamma 
in Great Britain : the Buddhist Lodge, tlie Maha- 
Bodhi Society, and the Students’ Buddhist Associa- 
tion. Of these the S.B.A. is the youngest, but if 
it is young it is very acjtive and energetic. 

The Maha-Bodlii iSociety and, the Buddhist 
Lodge are also working, each in its own ww, to 
make wider known the exalted teachings of the 
Holy One, with their unequalled Avisdom and 
standard of ethical culture and mind-training, and 
if each one of their members will only work 
with altruistic aim to spread these teachings by 
example and precept, we shall know' that Ave are 
indeed helping forw'ard the evolution of the Avorld 
for the benefit of Gods and Men, 
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Wanted an Indian Agent in Fiji 

Tfie Vriddhiy SL pa.pQY oi Suva, Fiji Islands, 
edited by Dr. I. Hamilton Beatti, M. A. writes 
in its February issue : 

■When we read in the Royal Gazette nearly two 
years ago that the Government of India proposed 
to send an Agent to look after the Indians in Fiji, 
and that the Fiji Government preferred to appoint 
an official of their own, recommdr^ed by the 
Government of India, no one , imagrned »that the 
difference was other than nominal. We have now 
found out our error. In the twenty months that 
ho bis been here, Mr. Pearson has not instituted 
and (5arried out any single I’eform for the benefit 
of the Indian Community, except that of arranging 
for the emigrant ship to berth at the wharf ; and 
of the reforms already arranged, which we wore 
told were only awaiting his arrival to be put 
into force, the new Marriage Ordinance is the 
f)nly one that has eventuated : the Franchise and 
Education questions are still in the state of, chronic 
postponement. One cannot avoid contrasting this 
with the record of achievement of Mr. Sastri in 
South Africa, None who know Mr. Peaison are 
likely to doubt that he has done his best ; 
and we are compelJod to attribute the contrast to 
the difference between an Agent of the Govern- 
ment of India, and a Secretary for Indian Affairs,” 

We draw the attention of the Government 
of India to this state of affairs. Will 
they kindly press the Government of Fiji to 
reconsider their deeision regarding the 
appointment of ,,^an Jndian Agent in those 
Islands ? 

Appointment of an Indian on Perak 
State Council 

YTe congratulate Mr. Louis Thivy of Kuala 
Kangsar on his appointment as a member of 
the Perak State Council. This is the first 
time that an Indian has been chosen for this 
responsible work. It is to be noted that the 
All Malaya Indian Conference, which held its 
first sessions at Ipob in December last, passed 
a resolution in this connection and this 


appointment may be said to be the outcome 
of this resolution as well as of the splendid 
efforts made by the Indian Agent in Malaya, 
We are grateful to Rao Sahib and hope that 
lie will succeed in persuading other states 
to follow the example of Perak. 

Communalism in the Colonies 

Few of our leaders in India realize tlio 
great harm that some of their wild commu- 
nalistie utterances create in Greater India. 
Was it Mr. Moliamed Ali who said that the 
worst of Mohammedans is better than 
Mahatma Gandhi ? I do not remember the 
exact words, but I heard them repeated in an 
out of the way place in Kenya, East Africa. 

Some of our vernacular papers publish many 
absurd stories that excite communalism and 
these are read by our compatriots abroad. Add 
to this the mischief that is being done by some 
of our religious preachers in the colonies, and 
you can understand the grave consequences 
of their reckless utterances. 

Here is a resolution passed by the Fiji 
Muslim League hold on 23rd December 1928: 

That this annual general meeting feels 
alarmed at the anti-lslamic propaganda which 
is being assiduously fostered up all oyer 
the colony by a certain section of tlie Indian 
community and respectfully appeals to the 
Government to take every precaution in 
safeguarding the interests of the Muslim 
minority community when political privileges 
are extended to the Indians of Fiji. 

Commenting on this the Fiji Samachar oi 
January 1929 says : 

Now we regret to find that our misguide 
brethren are olamounng for subcommunal frai 
chise: Our ilhadvised brethren ought not i 
forget the existing conditions in India on accoui 
of It. The Indian public opinion is totally a§am 
it, and the witnesses before the Simon Commissk 
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liave condemned it w|ioleheartedly. No Indian 
ought ever to entertain such an idea which 
( vrought, al'.>ng with other things, iniination of our 
mother countt'y'. we must always consider 
we are Indians, and tJierefore, in all political 
matters we must never divide ourselves into 
Hindus and Moslems, or Bengalis, Punjabis, 
(riijratis, Beharis, Madrasis, and othei«. 

It is very sad to observe that the Muslim 
Community has taken a lead in the advocacy of 
sub-communal franchise. There is no anti-lslamic 
propaganda in Fiji and we therefore disagree 
vvith their resolution^ 

We do not at this moment wish to go 
fully into this resolution but must say that 
the Muslim community have no ground to 
presuppose that the elected members, whoever 
they may ba will not represent the interests of 
tlie Muslim Minority Community which forms a 
pai't of the Iiidian Community. However, 
wo tnist that our brethren will yet I’ealize the 
folly of their advocMioy for sub-communal political 
rights to Indians in Fiji, and in a body claim 
what is due to them. Let us get together 
and do good to ourselves as well to the Colony, 
0111 * land of adoption. 

Wo wliole-heartedly support the sentiments 
expressed in these words but w'O would ask 
the editor of the Fiji Bamachar one question : 

“Is it not a fact that an Arya-samajist 
pi'eaeher delivered some speeches in Fiji 
against Islam 

We have from the very beginning condemn- 
ed such communalistic speeches and we will 
continue to do so whether they come 
from Arya-samajists, Mohammedans or 
Christians. 

We understand that a Sanatanist preacher 
in South Africa is trying to create disunion 
among tlie Hindus by his foolish utterances. 
We have asked our coirespon dents in the 
Union to send us authentic news about it 
and in the meanwhile we warn our com- 
patriots there against the mischief that may 
be done by such fanatics. 


The Work of our Agent in Malaya 

Here iwS an extract from the Malayan 
Daily Express : 

Coming back to the Indian Immigration 
Committee’s decisions, find that the question 
of fixing an adequate standard wage for Aelantan 
has been finally settled. The Committee lias decided 
upon the higher standard of 58 cents for men and 
4o cents for women for Indian labours in Kelantan. 
It must be noted that Eelantan, like Trenggami, 
is not easy to reach either by land or water. By 
sea one has to make a tiiree days’ journey from 
Singapore and that too not throughout the ^.year ; 
a long railway journey through. South Siam is 
equally tedious. In addition to this those estat^ 
which employ Indian labour are Scattered all 
over the State. Although immigration into the State 


has been going on, for some years under- 
stand tliat no officer of the Labour has 

found .It convenient to visit the State to insiieot the 
conditions until quite recently. For the first time 
since the establishment of the Indian Agency, the 
present Agent iindoitook the very tedious railway 
journey at -the beginning of last year. Ajxittt, me 
same time the ( Controller of Labour also visited me 
State. Itao Sahib Subbyali Naidii is reported to 
have forwarded an exliaustive inemorandiun 
his return making several proiiosals foi' the amelK^ 
ration of labour conditions. The public liave liad 
no opportunity of knowing the precise nature of 
his proposals but wo liave no doubt that the recent 
decision of the Indian Inimigration Committee 
the amendment of the labour laws of the Btate^and 
tlic proposal to appoint a whole time Lalxiur 
for the State are the direcit outcome of his 
In this (connection it might also bo mentioned that 
Mr.Naiduhasalso visih^d another remote ITnfcdei-atea 
State—Brimei. We imderstand that with regam 
to ialmr . conditions here too he h^s sub- 

mitted a memorandum, the outcome of w'hich will 
lie watclicd with interest.” 

We published a criticism of Hao vSahib 
R. Subbayya Naidu’s Report for the year 
1927, and it is our duty, tberefore, to draw 
the attentiou of the Indian public and the 
(lovernment towards the good work that 
Rao Sahib has been doing for our labourers 
in the F. M. S. 


East African Indian National Congress 

A special session of the Kast-African 
Indian National Congress will be held at 
Mombasa in the second week of April and 
Pandit Hridaya Nath Kunzru, M. L. A. has 
been invited to preside over it No better 
choice could have been made under the 
present circumstances. Pandit Kunzru is 
one of those very few' Indian leaders who take 
an interest in our problems. His love for 
Indians oversea is not of recent growth. 
For many years past be has been writing and 
speaking about Indians abroad. He helped 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya in liis 

agitation against Indenture slavery when the 
latter brought his resolution in the Council 
at Delhi. In the Assembly also he never 
misses an opportunity to put questions 
f about our problems. It should not be 
forgotten that Mr. Kunzru is a man of many- 
sided activities. His work for the Seva 
Samiti Boy Scouts movement is well known 
in India. DuHng times of floods and famines 
he has always come fonvard to help the 
needy and the afflicted. We hope this 
special session of the East-African Indian 
National Congress will be quite successful 
under his able guidance. 
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Death of a Fiji Indian Girl 

Kamrati, an Indian girl who had come 
from Fiji to receive her education in India, 
died at KanyaMahavidyalaya, Jullundur, some 
time ago. Her picture, that was talsen after 
her death along with other girls of Fiji, is 
reproduced here. Ramrati was the only 
child of her parents and it was her earnest 


desire to receive higher education in India 
and qualify herself for the work of teaching 
her illiterate sisters in Fiji. It was with 
considerable difficulty that she could persuade 
her parents to send her to India. We 
sympathize with them and pray that the mission 
of her life may be fulfilled by her sisters 
who are studying in the Kanya Mahavidyalaya. 





A firet^iiindu Leader on Social Reform 

On the occasion of the birthday of Sree 
Gourangii Deb the Hindu Mission of Bengal 
organized a Conference of 'Hindus of all castes 
and sects in a huge pandel erected on the 
Wellington Square, Calcutta. The Conference 
included among its side shows an All Bengal 
Physical Culture Tournament and an exhibi- 
tion which added greatly to the attractiveness 
of the Conference. The Physical Culture 
Tournament was specially interesting and 
included contests in short sticks, quarter 
staff, sword, dagger, arcliery, wrestling, jui 
jitSLi, weight-lifting, boxing, feats of strength 
etc. etc. A large number of girls also 
participated as contestants in the tourna- 
ment. 

Pandit Pramathanath Tarkabhusan was 
elected president of the Hindu Saiiiaj Sam- 
milan as tlie above Conference was called. 
His address was vigorous, critical and un- 
compromising in its assertion of the right of 
modern Hindus to mould their social system 
anew in the light of pure knowledge, modern 
requirements and with a view to shaking off 
completely a thousand years’ inaction and 
accumulated evil. He said that our external 
enemies were not so dangerous to our life 
and progress as were the internal enemies, 
ignorance, conservatism of the decadent sort, 
enl conventions, destructive social habits 
etc. We ought to explore afresh the ancient 
Sl\astras, the books of knowledge of the 
Hindus, which contain the spirit of the great 
Hindu civilization and reform our present 
decadent ways of thinking and living with the 
help of the knowledge we shall thus acquire 
so that we shall be able to revive the glory 
of the ancient Hindus. The reason why we 
are to-day feeble and wortliless and 
devoid of achievement in all Mds of life, is 
that we are disunited and cowardly. If we 
do not shake off the evil practice of splitting 
up our society into false groups of high and 
low, touchables and untouchables and boldly 


denounce all things which obstruct our 
corning together as one compact body, our 
total annihilation \y 4 ll be only a question of 
time. 

He then continued and asserted that Raja 
Rammohan Roy was the pioneer social reformer 
of Bengal and since his days, also, we can 
see the ultra-conservatives ‘pompously try- 
ing to frustrate all attempts at social reform 
in the name of religion and the vShastras. 
Prevention of Sati^ widow-remarriage, foreign 
travel, removal of untouchability, Shuddhi and 
similar matters demanded social action ever 
since those days ; but barring Sati none 

was tackled with anything like the energy 

that one expects to be displayed in such 

important social matters. We can find two 
reasons for this spirit of inaction or half- 
heartedness. First, the so-called political 
leaders of the country always talk social 
reform but never actually try to do anything^ 
One cannot find any evidence in their 
activities of their firm conviction in the 
infallible truth, that without social reform 
we can never expect to earn that 

ability which one inevitably associates 
with the idea of Swaraj, Boycott 
of foreign goods, propagation of Khaddar, 
Non-co-operation, non-payment of taxes 
etc., appear to these leaders as chief weapons 
of wresting Swar^ij from our rulers. That 
without the uprooting of social inequities, 
evil customs and disintegrating conventions 
we shall never be able to make fruitful in 
our life whatever w^e may earn by means of 
political stratagem, |s either mot understood 
by them or, being understood, is consciously 
neglected. If it is the latter could one dream 
of a greater sham^ ? 

The learned prefident then made a run- 
ning review of the condition of the Hindus of 
Bengal. Among l,9i{0b,000 Hindus in Bengal 
13 per cent, were upper castes, 29 per cent, 
middle caste and ^'58 per cent such caste 
as were not even fit to act as drawer of 
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water for the Brahmins. They eould not even 
hope for a glimpse of the earthly gods, the 
Brahmins. These mm arePtlii4U8, but the upper 
lew among the Hindus do hot even care to 
know what a life, pf misery, dirt and darkness 
they live. They are the men who march at 
the forefront if it comes to a fight or if it 
means sweating and hard work : but the 
soft^handed upper classes show their grati- 
tude to these brave soldiers of Hinduism by 
a species of studied contempt, the parallel 
of which cannot be found in human history. 
It is from among these neglected and insulted 
men that Musalnians and Christians have 
picked out their largest liumber of converts. 
Here is the greatest weak point in the body 
of organized Hinduism and those that devote 
their energies to the continued retention 
of this weakness are the greatest: enemies of 
Hindu Society. The president then put some 
solid arguments gainst the views preached 
by the anti-social ultra-conservatives and 
exhorted all Hindus to go in whole-heartedly 
for thorough social reform. We have been 
able to give only a general summary of his 
address above. The original address which 
is in Bengali deserves perusal. 


A Hindi Treatise of History Proscribed 

Readers of the Modern Rerkw are well- 
acquainted with Major B. 1). Basil’s historical 
works among which “The Rise of Christian 
Power in India” is the most important and 
voluminous. Some time ago Pandit Sunderlal 
of Allahabad undertook to write a book in 
Hindi based mainly upon Major Basu’s 
“Rise of Christian Power in India.” Pandit 
Sunderlal probably put into the Hindi book 
many things which are not found in Major 
Basu’s book and left out much that was in 
it. However that might be the Hindi book 
was purpoited to be a historical study of 
English rule in India and was called B^at 
mm Angrexi Bajya. Taking into consider- 
ation Pandit Sunderlal’s reputation as a 
man of the highest idealism one may have 
no doubt regarding the truth of the contents of 
ins book We certainly believe he wrote 
the truth and nothing but the truth. 

The book came out on tlie 18th of March 
1929. A copy it was. sent to the Govern- 
ment of tJ. vP. on the 50th and reached 
them, evidently not before the 21st. 
The Goyernment proseribed it on iko 
22Dd, as well as seized all copies of it from 


the post offioe even before tba^t date. There 
are two sides of this act of Governiudit. 
One concerns everybody and the other (ho 
author and the publisher of Bharat mvu 
Angrexi Bajya : 

First, we must challenge the Govern- 
ment’s right to suppress an historical treatisi* 
which to all appearances could not be propa- 
ganda, Mcitement to murder or stimulation 
of class hatred or something else of that 
nature. Even if it contained only such 
historical truths as paraded against the 
British that should not go against the book ; 
for do not the government support tiie 
printing, publishing and sale of some books 
of “history” which contain only truths (as 
well as untruths and half truths) to prove 
tlie greatness of the British ? What objection 
can then the Government have to somebody 
showing the world the other side of the 
shield ? Next, how could Government learn 
at all what the book contained in such a 
short time as twenty-four liours ? The book 
contained over 2,000 pages and being in the 
vernacular, required to be translated before 
Government could humanly and legally 
pronounce an opinion on it. Could this bo 
done in twenty-four hours ? Was this done 
at all ? Or did they take only the opinion 
of some sneak of a spy before shutting out 
of circulation a two volume treatise of history 
on which, one of the most sincere and 
ardent of India’s workers has laboured liard 
for months and a business man has spent 
thousands of rupees ? Can such governmental 
conduct signify that there is peace in India 
and that people are free here to carry on 
their daily work unmolested ? If the 
Government think that historical truths 
should not be taught for they might increase 
our knowledge and brain-power, they 
might also some day think (like the politician 
of the Arthashastra) that Indians should not eat 
enough for that would increase their bodily 
strength. Then probably the products of rice 
and flour mills would be confiscated, just as 
the products of printing-presses are being 
confiscated to-day. The fact is that Govern- 
ment must not think that whatever goes 
against them is criminal. If Great Britain 
has committed crimes in India, no amount 
of repression will prove these criminal acts 
moral in the eye of the historian. The easiest 
way to have a clear conscience is not 
to knock one’s accuser hard on the head. 
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Doctor of 0iviiiit|f $6$tow6d on a Non '‘Christian 

In these days of communal antagonism^ 
it is refreshing to find any signs of mutual 
appreciation among members of different 
communities. Eecently some Unitarian 
Christian gentlemen and ladies of high stand- 
ing in that well-known community visited 
India in oonnection with the centenary of 
the Brahmo • Samaj. Among them was 
President Franklin C. South worth, a. m., 
D. D., LL. D. of the Meadville Theological 
School of TJ. 8. A. On January 29, 1929 
President Sbuthworth lield a Convocation 



Dr. Homchandia Sarkai*, m. a. i). i). 


at the City College Hall, Calcutta and 
bestowed the degree of Doctor of Divinity on 
Sj. Hemchandra Sarkar of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta. This is perhaps 
the first occasion on Avhich this degree has 
been bestowed on a missionary worker of 
a non-Christian community and may be 
welcomed as a sign of that inter-communal 
fellowship to the coming and establishment 
of which we are all looking forward. In 
the course of his Convocation speech 
President Southworth said : 

Hemchandra Sarkar, preacher, lecturer, editor, 
author, organizer, social refornier, missionary, 
possessing as preadier the ability to inspire your 
fellow-men with the love of righteousness and 
to biing them into the presence of the Eternal ; as 
a writer, gdfted the power lucid and 

66-^15 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


forceful expression of interpreting with fairness 
ana sy;mpamy varipus religious mbvemenis and 
pnaencies; ^ a missionary passionately devotf^d 
to the ta^ of bringing the emancipating principles 
of the Brahmo , Sarna] into the religious life of 
Ihejinnchment not only of India but also 
or the ^ world, and ever ready to itndertako the 
most arduous journeys to any part of India in 
response to an appeal for service ; you have given 
yourself for more than a generation to the varied 
work of the religious l^dership with the same 
self-forgettmg devotion , which has diaracterized 
not only the great Rishis and (lurus of your racie 
hut also the, saints and martyrs of every faith. 
And itt the midst of these labours you liave found 
time to, the lasting detriment of your health for 
organizing and carrying on work among the de- 
pressed classes. 

^Beholding from n distance the apostolic zeal 
with which you entered into the work of your 
illustrious pimecessors and liave helped to per- 
petuate and strongtlion the institution they foumtoHi 
observing tlie fortitude with which, in spite of 
difficulties and discouragements and serious pnysic>al 
infirmity, you have proceeded witli your great 
task, your brethren of the Faculty and Boai'd of 
Trustees of the Meadville Theological School have 
cxmferred upon you the Honorary Degre<^ of I>o(H;or 
of. Divinity ana have authorized me to hand you 
this diploma in token of the same; and never in 
the history of the school has this degi'oe lieon 
more worthily bestowed. 


What Harvard does During Summer 

The following account of the Harvard 
summer school will serve as an eye-opener 
to the authorities of Indian Universities 
who think they have overdone things if 
their regular lecturers liiirry up matters by 
giving more than a bare minimum of lectures 
during session. As few subjects aud as 
slowly as possible seems to be our motto 
here. Let us see how Harvard does it. 

BOSTON— One hundred and sixty-five courses 
by 108 instructors are to be offered by the Harvard 
summer school of 1929, it is announced by P. P. 
Chase, dean of the school, and university 
marshal. The coui'sea, which will begin July 8 
and last through August 17 are open to men and 
women without formal application, and can be 
applied for credit at the university of the student. 

Courses will he offered this year in architecture, 
astronomy, botany, chemistry, the classics, econo 
mics, philosophy or education educational psycho- 
logy, history and eduoataon, educational administm- 
tion, elementary edueafioni seexmdary education, 
educational measurements and statistics, , vocational 
education, vooatiohal and educational guidance, the 
teaching of school subjects, demonstration courses, 
engineering sdenCes, English, fine arts, , French 
geology, Berman, Bovemment, history, horticulture, 
hygiene, Italian, mathematics, medical sciences, 
music, philosophy, physicsd education, physics, 
psychology, social ethics/ Spanish and zoology. 
In addition there will be opportunity to engage 
in special research. 
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Kabul seen from Elsewhere 

Afj?han affams are a dangerous topic to 
us. For as subjects of Great Britain we are 
not supposed to speculate about matters 
Afghan. Nevertheless, we may add to our 
knowledge of Afghanistan by reading through 
the following account of the usurpation of 
the Afghan throne by Baccha-i-Sakao as 
published in the London, Daily Tele- 
graph of February 2, 1929 : 

From Our Special Correspondent 
Peshawai*, Friday. 

Kabul is a city where rioting and sabotage are 
a daily feature, a city where the inhabitants are 
living in daily terror of more terrible occurrences, 
and where no one knows who rules, nor wliat 
may occur at any moment. This was the picture 
of the Afghan capital presented to me to-day by 
one who has watched eveiy event since ^ the 
dramatic fight of Amanulla, and who to-day arrived 
at the more peaceful outpost of PowShawar. 

Two Vickers Victoria aeroplanes left for Kabul 
yesterday morning. One of them returned with 
sever j 1 Indian passengers and a British ^ Air 
Force sergejint. The other machine is remaining 
temporarily at Kabul, and probably will return 
with the Vickers Victoria machine which has for 
several days beenstranded in the Kabul aerodrome. 

It appears that Bacha-i-Sakao, the Imdit king, 
misled ex-King Amanulla, and under a promise 
of vsupport gainst the Bhinwaris persuaded 
Amanulla to give him Regular troops, 80,000 nipees 
(:eC,000), rifles, and ammunition. Having secured 
possession of the necessary war material, Bachar 
i-Sakao then turned round on his monarch, forced 
his immediate abdication, and proclaimed himself 

To-day every entrance to Kabul is impassable. 
Dense snowdrifts prevent the movement of troops, 
Regular or Irregular, and at Kabul the landit 
King is looting and doing everything to provide 
himself with funds and material against the 
coming spring, when the capital will be 
attacked from several fronts. 

So far as the British , and foreign Ijogations, are 
concenied, there is no immediate need for anxiety. 
Ikicha-i-Sakao realizes that the friendship of 
foreign nationals is essential in rase he is obliged 
to evoke the aid of the foreigners to. , remove him 
to safety when the counter-attack is launched. 
While the bazaar streets are coloured red with 
the blood of those murdered daily, the Legations’ 
pi’ecincts are comparatively safe, and every pos- 
sible safeguaid is otferexi to foreigners. The bandit 
King realizes that his tenn of office as Amir of 
Afghanistan must finish with the arrival of the 
spring, and he is at present resting on his laurels. 

All the ErMsh in Kabul are well, though the 
conditions there are difficult. So soon as the 
weather clears it is hoped to bring back all the 
foreigners and to have Kabul to decide its own 
destiny, but at present the aerodrome is snowed 
up with an upper coating of frozen ice, and landing 
and taking off is liazardous. 

We had been told a somewhat different 
story. To ns BacehaTi-Sakao is a fanatical 


fighter of a Jihad. Many of our Moslems 
have learnt to admire him as such and will 
perhaps like to see him made pucca King 
of Afghanistan in place of the heretical 
Amanullah. But the above version takes 
the green flag from Baecha-i-Sakao and 
turns him into a most commonplace 
traitor and adventurer. 


What Part did Sir F. Humphry Play in Kabul 

We are rather puzzled by the following 
account of Sir F. Humphrys’ activities in 
Kabul which we take from the Continental 
Daily Mail of January 28, 1929 ; 

Sir Francis Humphrys has done magnificent 
work. He has been instrumental in saving thou- 
sands of lives in Kabul and rescuing scores of 
foreigners from positions of danger. 

His participation in the diange to the reign of 
terror directed by Bacha-i-Sa(diao, however, is 
generally criticized in the strongest language by 
Moslems in India, and there is no doubt that that 
feeling is also shown in Kabul. 

The inhabitants are openly praying for the 
return of Ainamillah after seeing the work of his 
successor, who has visited his private prejudices 
on all classes. Hindus particularly have inspired the 
cruellest reprisals. 

The revulsion of feeling in favour of tlie ex-king 
may well visit itself on the British Minister, who 
to save the lives of those in Kabul put the strongest 
man at the moment in power. 

It is now clearly proved that he only acted in 
accordance with his unequalled knowledge of future 
developments. 

He is now in iml danger— perliaps greater than 
evm* before. Ho would be m a grave difficulty 
if he had to hurry the rebel off the throne, tliougli 
this does not mean that he is in favour of Aman- 
ullah. 


India on Trial 

The above is the name of a new book on 
India and her political future. It is evident 
from the name given to the book that the 
author considers it a great crime on the 
part of India to have been exploited 
mercilessly by Britain If punishment is 
any proof of crime, we also agree with the 
author ; for have we not been punished 
thoroughly during the last two hundred 
years for our “crime”? 

No one will say that the book has been 
written at the command of the India Ofiioe ; 
but the following introductory notice of the 
book shows bow nearly ‘made to measure’ 
it is, though in fact it is ‘ready made.’ 

Mr, Woolacott, who spent many years in India 
as a journalist, shows how essential it is for India 
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that the British connexion should be maintained 
and describes the great work of regeneration which 
has been carried out in that coimtry by British 
administrators^ A remarkable account is given in 
his book of the evils brought about by the insen- 
sate agitations of the past ten years, which led to 
lebellion, massacTes, and an attempted invasion of 
India by Afghanistan. These dejplorable events are 
traced toectly to the dissemination among ignorant 
and excitable people of gross mendacities regarding 
the aims and actions of the British. The menace 
arising from subversive teacliing, the writer 
contends, has become more serious owin^ to the 
intrigues of foreign Communist agents, which have 
recently caused widespread labour troubles, accomp- 
anied by outrages, including the derailing of rail- 
way trains, riots and murders. 

In view of the momentous inquiry now teing 
conducted by the Royal Commission, presided over 
by Sir .lohn Simon, the chapters on the working 
of the Reformed Constitution ai:*e of especial inter- 
est, Ml*. Woolacott furnishes striking proofs of 
tlie utter irrcsrionsibility of the Legislative Assem- 
1)1 y, and ejites official testimony as to the gross 
mahulministration which exists in the domain of 
local g()vernment. He also explains why it is that 
tlie Reforms have led to an accentuation of the 
(liff(}rences between Moslem and Hindu, and he 
d(5als with the oiipression of the depi*essed classes, 
the importance of the Indian States, and the gi’oat 
boneti^s which India has derived from the invest- 
ment of British caihtal and the activities of British 
tnerchants and industrialists. A notable chapter is 
devoted to tlic^ social work of Christian missions 
among the masses. 


An Ideal Mother 

Whenever men go forward in this world 
after some ideal one may generally speaking, 
be sure that the mothers of these idealists 
were uncommon women, who could inspire 
their children to avoid the path of narrow 
selfishness and devote themselves to the 
happiness and well-being of their fellowmen. 
The passing away at Benares some days ago 
of Krishnabhabini Dasi removes from this 
world one such mother whose influence on 
her children urged the latter to engage whole- 
heartedly in social benefit work. Her eldest 
son Sj. Harihar Seth is a well-known writer 
and social worker of Bengal. He has found- 
ed a Women’s College at Chandemagore, a 
free girls’ school, a big library and many 
ether similar institutions. The other sons 
of this large-hearted lady are also reputed 
for their social activities. Her inspiration 
has even been a source of great strength 
to her sons. May her memory and idealism 
be their consolation and guide henceforth. 



Krishnabhabini Dasi 


Arrest of “Communists” all over India 

Some days ago the Government of India 
with the cognisance of India Office organized 
a series of searches and a general round 
up of a large number of important labour 
leaders all over India It is alleged that these 
gentlemen are Communists and have conspired 
to deprive the King Emperor of his throne 
and sovereignty in India. They were 
accordingly taken under police escort to 
Meerut, a not very important town in U. P., 
where they will be tried under section 
121 A. I. P. 0. (conspiring to wage war 
against the King Emperor). 

As the case is sub jitdice one is not at 
liberty to discuss the merits of tlie case; 
but there are other matters connected with 
the case on which the trying magistrates 
wfil and can have nothing to say. These 
may be discussed here without infringing 
the prerogative of the Court. 
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The first isithe poEcf i the “wisdom, 
or unwisdom, expedi^cy or inexpediency, 
propriety or impropriety^^ (in the words of 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar) ^ of the case. At a 
time when the oonservati^ party in England 
is seeking re-election this large scale demons- 
tration of an^-communist zeal in India by 
the apjpointees of ithe same party, is likely 
to be interpreted as an election stunt and, 
as such, the case will very largely lose 
the seriousness which it rightly deserves as a 
case of conspiracy to upset the government 
by use of force. Had it been an isolated 
ease of some infringement of the law of the 
land, the question of whether one should 
try to bring the offenders to book Avould 
have depended entirely on the officer who 
detected the offence. But we find this case 
received close attention from such high and 
remote persons as the Secretary of State in 
London. There was therefore no question 
of its coming up in the usual course of 
things. The wisdom or unwisdom of taking 
it up now must have been discussed by 
higher authorities than that official in 
Meerut at whose instance apparently so 
many searches were carried out and well- 
known public men arrested. It seems that 
even the President of the Legislative 
Assembly thought that there might be some- 
thing unwise, inexpedient and improper 
about the case being precipitated with such 
dramatic eolat ; or would he permit an 
adjourument of the House to discuss the 
policy of the whole affair ? The Yiceroy 
lioweyer thought such a discussion improper 
as the case was sub judice and prevented 
tlie discxission. He was surely within his 
unbounded rights to stop the discussion — 
there are few things that the Yiceroy cannot 
rightfully do—but was it wise to gag the 
House in that fashion ? Would it not surprise 
the world very much to see the Yiceroy 
taking so much interest in a matter which 
the Home Member, Mr. Crerar, declared 
w^as “nothing extraordinary” and nothing 
■‘outside the ordinary criminal law?” 

Next there is the matter of locating the 
place of trial at Meerut. Many people will 
ask where is Meerut and for their information 
The Indim Daily Mail of Bombay has given 
us the foUowiiig account of Meerut : 

Meerut is fhe administrative head-quarters of 
Meerut District, United Provincjes, and Military 
Cantonment, situated in 29 deg. VIS. and 77 deg. 
43’E., 973 miles % rail from Calcutta and 931 
miles by rml from Bombay. The city is the seventh 
largest m the United I^vinoes Tlie derivation 


of the name is uncertain. ... Meertit obtained nn 
unenviable notoriety in 1857 as the snot wticrc 
the Mutiny broke out in Upper India. . . . The nativo 
ci^ lies south of the Cantonment and east of tii(‘ 
railway line. The streets are geneiaJly of imv.n 
apearanoe and badly arranged, ... In the Canto] i- 
ments the finest building is the Church, wliicli 
was built in 1921, and has a handsome spiip. 
There are also a Eoman Catholic Church and ;i 
Mission Chapel, an asylum for the relief of distresn- 
ed European and native Christians, and a clul). 
Tlie Mall is one of the finest station roads in 
India. Besides being the head-quarters of tin* 
ordinary District staff Meerut is the residence of 
the Commissioner of the Division of the same name, 
Superintending Engineers of both the Hoads 
and Buildings and rirj'igation branches of tlie 
Public Works Department, and two Executive 
Engineei*s in charge of divisions of the Uppei 
Ganges Canal. The Church Missionai-y Societ.\' 
and Ameriwin Methodists have their |>rincipal 
stations here, besides several branches in the 
District. 

The arrests, we learn were made at the 
instance of the District Magistrate of 
Meerut. Assuming that that gentleman is 
best equipped to detect all-India consyiiracies, 
wo still hold that the trial should have taken 
place in a more important place than 
Meerut. The argument cannot, perhaps 
be put forward tliat as the Meerut Court 
was first and directly concerned with the 
case, it should have preference in the matter 
of holding tlie trial ; for, from what the 
Home Member said in the Assembly, one 
can readily sije that the case had more in 
it than mere l^Ieeriit. It would bo difficult 
for the caccused persons who have been 
dragged there from hundreds of miles away 
to an‘ango for their proper defence at Meerut. 
Therefore, at least for the sake *of fair trial 
and justice a place should have been chosen 
where good laAvyers are always available readily 
and in large numbers. The name Meerut no 
doubt conjures up bloody visions of the 
Indian Mutiny, but that is neither here noi 
there. That may impress people whose 
knowledge of India doGvS not go beyond 
some fearful tales of the Indian Mutiny ; 
but Meerut remains an unimportant and 
out of the way town nevertheless. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Arrest and Conviction 

The arrest and conviction of Mahatma 
Gandhi at Calcutta has much that is delight 
fully farcical if one looks at it in that way 
It is from a diff’erent view point a truly 
representative instance of that bureaucratic' 
bumptiousness which makes life so disgusting 
ly intolerable to all self-respecting persoir 
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in India. Let as go over the case even 
cursorily and see what it has to teach us. 
Some gentlemen, of undoubted high standing 
decide that they should hold a peaceful 
demonstration in a public park to do a 
little propaganda against the use of foreign 
cloth and for the encouragement of Home 
Industry. There is evidently nothing 

criminal in this attitude, for nearly all 
members of the British Parliament consider 
it a fine thing to encourage national indus- 
tries (naturally) at the cost of foreign ones. 
Even the British as well as Indian Post 
Offices deface postage stamps with the 
inscription “Support British (or Indian) 

Industries.” So that we may assume 

that the pereons who assembled on 

Sliraddhananda park to preach boycott of 

British cloth were within their rights, to do 
so. The method they chose to impress the 
assembled crowd was a bonfire of foreign 
cloth. The police of Calcutta at once dis- 
covered that such a bonfire would contravene 
a certain police regulation which forbade 
lighting fires with some kinds of combustibles 
in a public thoroughfare V Whether a park 
is sucli a place or not does not 

concern us. Tiie Court has decided that 
a park does fall witliin that regulati«n. The 
police therefore went to the park and in their 
zeal to uphold the regulation scattered the 
assembled crowd with the help of iathi 
blows and arrested tlie leaders of the lawless 
crowd, among whom the chief was Mahatma 

Oaiidlii. 

What one desires |o learn from the Calcutta 
police is whetliei they always show so sucli zeal 
wlien people light tires in the streets. AVc 
have seen on various occasions, fires burning in 
the streets of Calcutta with no police men to 
(‘xtinguish the same or to disperse any 
onlookers or nearby persons with the help 
of the cudgel. It is therefore, natural for 
one to feel surprised at the Sliraddhananda 
Park affair. The police deliberately took 
advantage of a slight infringement of an in- 
significant and rusty (through disuse) police 
regulation and vented their wrath rather 
viciously upon the boy cotters whose real 
erime wets not lighting fires hut Boyeott. 
Would anybody justify a lathi charge by 
the police to stop a violation of the law for 
which the violater is fined only one rupee ? 
The disproportion between the offence and 
the yolkei xulum in evident to everybody. 
What would government say if the police 
cracked the skull of a motorist for parking 


his car in the wrong place ? A¥ouM they 
not ^ severely haiidlo that super-zealous 
traffic constable or sergeant ? What are they 
going to do then with those menibers of the 
Calcutta Police who so aggressively charged 
upon a peaceful meeting of law-abiding 
citizens, urged by a disguised zeal, apparently 
to uphold the law but really to obstruct 
the boycott movement 

Tlie Hhraddliananda Park affair also shows 
how dangerously igiioraiit of facts relating 
to India are oven the liigliest of British 
bureaucrats. Earl Wi:nt(:.‘Tt(m, at the time 
of Gandhiji’s aiTcst infonued Parliament that 
Gandhiji had not hi'en arrested. Alahatma 
Gandlii pointed out in tiie press that only 
arrested men are made to sign personal 
bonds as ho ivas made by the Calcutta Police. 
We believe he must have hetm arrested, 
even tivough the police generously did not 
liandcuff him, for how else could he liave 
been tried in ('ourt aiid finetl rupee one ? 


Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammllan 
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Miss Nirmal Haasra, a Bengali lady 
resident at Indore did excellent work as 
Secretary to tbe LadiesV Section of the Pra- 
basi Banga SaMtya Sammilan held at Indore. 
This annual literary Conference has become 
areolar feature of Bengali cultural life 
and its activities are watched with interest 
by culturj#! Bengal. The number of Bengalis 
who live outside Bengal has probably 
fallen of late due to causes which need not 
be discussed here ; but it is encouraging 
to notice that the few who still go out of 
Bengal retain their energies unimpaired 
in spite of the keener struggle for existence 
which they have to face these days. 


A New Ajanta Album 

His Exalted Highness the N izani of 
Hyderabad should ho congratiihited and 
thanked by all lovers of Indian Art for the 
Ajanta Album that is being brought out under 
his special authority. Tlie woi’k will contain 
colour and monochrome reproductions of 
the Ajanta frescoes based on photography”. 
iho explanatory text will bo fi’cm Mr. Cl. 
Fazdani, m. a., Director of Archaeology, 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions and Mr. 
Laurence Binyon of the British Museum 
will write the introduction. 


apart from the 10 European non-official votes 
Even the Muhainmedans joined with the povnilar 
party in this expression of opimon— 

It is veiy si^fic^it however that in spito of 
this very vital dinerence more than two-thn-ls of 
elected Muhammadan members should have vutod 
in favour of the reduction. Both the Govern mont 
of India and the Statutory Commission would do 
well to take note of this significant vote. It is a 
clear sign that all parties are united on the den land 
for the immediate introduction of rosponsilijo 
goverament. The question of communal differenrt's 
which emerged in a lietter form duruig the didiato 
is one that India alone can solve and it would 
be very foolisli (d the Government to attempt to 
exploit these differences with a, view to plan 
obstiicles in the way of Swarai. It cannot 
gainsaid that there are such real and vital differonci's 
whicli will need all the coiuuge and statesmans] liji 
of Indian leaders to ove.r(*omo but it has liciiii 
made (denr to Government lhat even these vilri.) 
differences cannot stand in the way of Swaraj. 
It is syniTdomatic of tlie European point of \io\\ 
that one of the Imding European newspapers at 
the head of its re[)ort of tliis debate should em- 
phasize the fa(*t tliat Mr. Jimiah had repudial<!d 
the proposals of the JVohru Report, rather than 
the fact of the lurion of all parties in pressing 
this demand upon the Government. AVe would 
advise both Europeans and Governmont mombois 
to read the article by A. E. in tlte last nuniliois 
of Fcmi<jH Affiiirs on the history of the last twenty 
five years in Ireland if they wish to uridei’sfand 
how an pbtuso attitude of refusal to reiilizc tin' 
stj’ength of a national demand can lead to disiustcj’. 
Ihe vote in the imperial JiCgislative Council lias 
shown elocirly that; in India to-day the demand 
tor the introduction of real responsible governmont 
on the Dominion model is a National and not a 
sectional demand. 


A Christian Review of the Indian Situation 

Although Jesus Christ was not an 
Englishman, most bureaucrats like to think 
of that prophet as one of the mainstays of 
British Imperialism in India. A Christian 
and a bureaucrat are for some unknown 
reason expected to be of kindred spirit by 
all naive Britishers. It is therefore that 
when a Christian speaks against Bureaucratic 
policy or pretensions one has to perforce 
acknowledge that the case is really had for 
the steel framer. The Guardian, a Christian 
weekly of Calcutta, comment'^ on the Budget 
Tote for the expenses of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council in the Legislative Assembly 
and its reduction to Rupee One only “as an 
action of protest against the Government 
of India for their failore to respond to the 
wishes of the people in regard to Dominion 
Status” in the following terms : 

“The eigniffcant thing in the vote was that all 
non-officiaJ parties in the House united in this 
step and the reduction was carried by 11 votes. Only 
six elected members voted with the Government 


Race for Armaments in the West 

Although the Western world constantly 
talk of peace and disarmanent, judging by 
actualities all the “powers” in the West 
are slowly drifting into a race for armaments 
which will ultimately end as it did in 1914. 
The chief competitors in this revived race 
are Great Britain and America. Great 
Britain is superior to America in strength 
of cruisers, which fact does not please 
America. The latter country desires Britain 
to limit her cruiser building programme, in 
such a way as would make the cruiser 
power of both countries equal. But Britain 
with her far-flung Empire to guard and 
defend dares not restrict her building 
programme. 8o we find Senator William 
E. Borah, head of the U. S. Senate’s Foreign 
Relations Committee saying : “Unless we can 
reach an understanding with England 
concerning the War-time rights of neuirals 
at sea, I venture the opinion that in 1931 
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the last vestige of the Disarmament Conferenee 
will be wiped oiit and then two Oreat nations 
will engage in building navies according to 
what they believe is necessary to protect 
their commercei And if #e c to 
building a navy to protect commerce, we 
must not only build against England, but 
we must build against any combination at 
sea that England can make ; and if that 
were the case, the future would have 
nothiiii; in store save a fearful burden of 
taxation upon the American people and 
l)ossibly in the end another cataclysm like 
that of 1914.” 

The right of neutrals at sea during war- 
time seems naturally to be America’s 
pre-occupation, for America expects to 
remain neutral (luring most wars of 
the future. This means that if there be 
freedom of seas as desired by America, 
in any war of the future in which 
Brihiiu might get involved, the latter’s 
attemi>t to blockade* her enemy will largely 
fail as a result of the American riglits at sea. 
Therefore, expecting to fight more wars as 
Groat Britain evidently does, she dares not 
agree to observe this principle of frcHKloni 
of the s(*as. And, America with lier growing 
and worldwide comm(*rcial interests desires to 
be prepared against any eventuality in which 
a belligerent naval power, may be Britain, 
will injure her commerce in order to apply 
the strangle hold of blockade on an enemy 
with perfection. 

The whole affair, it seems, rests on the 
question of neutral rights, just as it did 
when America entered the battle field in the 
Great War as an act of revenge on Germany 
for injuring her commerce by unrestricted 
submarine warfare. American commerce has 
grown since then and so has America’s 
determination to be prepared against any 
future repetition of Germany's destructive 
conduct by some other nation. 

The trouble is that Commerce, Imperialism 
it lid War are so closely related tliat one may 
expect to profit from any of them 
'without going in for the others. America’s 
piosent attitude may be one which is merely 
commercial and entirely peaceful ; but with 

relatively powerful navy and increased 
Ciiiiimerce, she may soon begin to use her 
to further increase her commerce and 
then protect’ the latter solidly by political 
conquest. 


Germany Springs a Surprise on Naval Powers 


Germany has sprng a real surprise on 
the ‘powers” by building a pow(3rfal miniature 
dreadnaught within the tonnage limit set 
by the Peace Treaty. It was then thought 
that cruisers below 10,000 tons could never 
hold their own against lieavior battleships 
and therefore Germany was “rnado powerless” 
by the tonnage limit mentioned above. But 
German ingenuity has got tlie better of 
Anglo-French political craft. Germany lias 
under construction a 9,000 ton “cruiser” 
driven by internal combustion motors of 
50,000 horse power, coiibl put two of 
America’s 10,000 ton ’treaty' cruism's out 
of commission, and oven offer a “stiff argu- 
ment” to a 35,000 ton battleship.” The 
steel armour of this “vest pocket dread- 
naught”, as tne Americans call it, is welded 
instead of riveted. This has saved 1,000 
tons in weight. The weight of its engines 
is also very low compared to the average 
of the general run of cruiser engines. The 
American Literary Dige^l says : 

Although not quite so fasi; as tlif> Bi*itish and 
Amo'ricaii (?riusors of the same class, naval experts 
of both countries admit that the six 11-iiicJi 
guns of the German ship (.‘ould disposf' of even 
the most modern ('misers built under the terms 
of tlie Washington treaty lieforc^ it could get 
within firing range. For tlu^ guns of th<^ miniaturo 
dreadnaught with theii* range of fifteen nautical 
miles ai*(5 said to outrange tin* 8-inch guns on 
the British and American cruisers by several 
miles. 

The new German cruiser has also a 
cruising range equal to the British and 
American ships of the same class, but can 
travel 33 per cent, faster than the lattei’, 
so we are told. 

Enacting the role of a modern Emden, it is 

® to coiK^eive that; om> of thorn might paralyze 
-seas commerce in any war to which Germany 
was party* 

Regarding the armament of the Ljrsaii 
Preu^en, as the new ship is called, we are 
given the following details *. 


The main l>attery of the ErmH Preniimn will 
be supplemented by eight 5.9-inc)i guns to , repel 
tort^o attacks, and four 3. ^inch pti-mrcmtt 
guns. She also carries six 19. 7-mch Torpedo 
tubes on two triple mounts. The nevy German 
ship will be able to thrciw from h<^r wx 11-inch 


guns, wiui sneiis weiKuiuK aw'-' 

answer this iwith a broadside of not inueh over 


Thus, broadside for broadside, the G^^man 
ships would have the post-(ionference cruisers 
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oaii-^uimed nearly ^ two , fo ; foe*; The . B-inoh 
guns oan be ftred fastk*, hm ■ oWnst this must 
be balanced the long range of ll-inch 

gun, which is report^ lo extreme reach 

of 30,0)0 yds., or 15 imhjiw ^ 

new German ship, has set naval men 
thinking in Europe am America. Just as 
during the War Germany., upset the naval 
equilibrium by using hewer types of under- 
water-craft, win she in a war of the future 
lurn things topsy :tarvy by her freak surface 
crafts of which the lErsa;t% Premsot is merely 
a forerunner ? 


Mostem league breaks from Nehru Report 

It has not been much of a snrpn.se to fis 
to learn of the summary rejection of the 
T^'ehra Committee Beport by the Council of 
the All-India Moslem League on March 2.s 
at New Delhi. It is however sad to 
note that Moslem leaders have at last 
definitely gone over to communalism 
in order to achieve success for the 
Musalraans of India through political action. 
How far individuals may hope to aftain 
success in any walk of life — economic, intf‘lU‘c- 
tual, moral or spiritual - through in(‘r(‘iised 
voting power is however a highly douhtfuJ 
Quostion. More vo'es do not make men more 
rich, more wise, more efficient, mort' self- 
Bacrificing or more virtuous for any length 
of time. Voting strmigth .siiould he the 
expression of real strength rather tliaii its 
parent How^ever, iet us proceed with the 
facts of the rejection of the Nehru Report 
by the Moslem League. The press report of 
the releotion reads as follow's : 

The draft resolution prepared by Mr. .linuali to 
aceompiocteto vario\is points of view^ in r egard to 
the policy and programme of the lyoaguc in respect 
of the fbr^commg constitutional reforms is vci y 
compreh^sive and tries as far as possible to keep 
to to ime ehaik<^ out by the League previously. 
It runs : 

, “Whereas the basic idea with which the AU-l’aitics 
Conference was called into being and the convention 
summoned at Calcutta during tlie Christmas week 
of 1928 was that a scheme of reforms ha formulated 
and accepted and ratified by the fororaost political 
organiaatioDs in the cjountry as a National Pact : 

“And whereas the Nehni Report was adopted 
by the Indian National Congress only (ionditionally 
for one year endmg December 31, 1929, and in tlie 
eVmt of the British rarharaent not accepting i( 
within tlie time liinit the Congress stands committed 
to the policy and prc^nime of complete independ- 
of dlvil disobedience and non-payment of 


“And whereas the attitude taken up by the 
Hindu Mahasabha from the commencement tlirough 
thdr represmintives at the Convention was nothing 
shori m ulbmatinn that if a single word of the 


Nehru Report m resimct < 
ment were changed th^y 
draw their support to it; , 

“And whereas the National Eeder.vtion 

delegates at the Convention took up an attitu.l.* of 
benevolent neutrahty and subs^uently in their 
open sessions at Auahabad, adopted a, m-com mifal 
poUcy with regard to Htadu-Moslem difference-; • 
“Andwffiereas the Sikh League had already 
declined to agree to the Nolmi R^ort ; 

“And whereas the Non-Bmmm and Depiej^sed 
Glasses wore entirely opposed to it r 

“And whereas the next re^onable aiid modviute 
proposals put forward by M<3gates of the AlU 
India Moslem League at the Convention, in luodi- 
fication of the Nehru, .Reporl were suniiiiM illy 
rejected by the Convention the All-India Moslem 
League is unable to accept the Nehru Report.” 

The reasons for the rejection are riittu'r 
puzzling and look like forced rationalizatiun 
of a pow'erfiil, (doniental and irrational desin*, 
AMhy should the (‘onditional acceptance of 
tho^ Neh]‘ii Re]>ort by the Congres.s jilVeet 
the Moslem attitude towards it ? Theconditi ) mI 
acceptance luis notliing to do with 
Moslems ; its aim is to keep the Nati ors 
riglit to adopt different methods for tlir 
obtaining of Swaraj intact, in case th 
British refused to make tlie Nehru Scli'‘!ii'' 
effective. Mniiild the Moslems like to s'l,' 
the (h.mgross pledged to a scheme of reform.'^ 
which our masters wdll not accept? it is 
only sen.sihle f<n* the Congress to give a 
time limit to the British for acc('))tiiig 
that scheme after which other methods will 
be used to get concessions from them. Wo 
do not see why this point should worry tiio 
Alosloms, or for that matter anybod\ <'lso 
other than the British. Secondly tlio 
Hindu xMahasabha’s insistence upon keri'in^' 
tlie Nehru Scheme absolutely intael 
displeased the Moslems. This again is iiedia- 
prelamsible ; for anybody can see tliat Kv 
even slight alterations the entire niitiin 
of a scheme of reforms may be changod 
The Moslems could also have insisted simikirlv 
But why should the Mahasabha s d(*>i'e t 
keep the Nehru Report intact discredit th 
latter to the Moslems ? The other ri^Mson 
given are also not very convincing. Cnl 
the last one explains the situation. It in oan 
that the Moslems are not agreed to a ]>olic 
of give and take. They agree to the fokn 
only. 


The Fourteen Paints 

The memory of President Woodrow V\ 
the Peace-maker has been honoured hy t 
fourteen points put up by the uncompromi^i 
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Mr. 

the _ _ , 

as WikOB^ the e&d 

of the greAte^ ol JM 

see wh»t > txe. 

We aretoM :^'-" ' 

The Lea^ and e£i^ cc^^ 

deration moat wBea^ atad emphatlcaliy lays 
down that no scheme foi^ the future Oonatitatioa 
of the Government of indk be acoepkble to Husal* 
mans in India on^^ and unless the iddowing basic 
principles are gtven effect to and the inovisions 
are embodied tnerein to safesroard their rie^ts 
and interests _ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(1) The form of me future Constitation should 
be federal with residuary powers vested in the 
provinces : 

(2) A uniform measure of autonomy shall be 
granted in all provinces ; 

(3) All LeKislatures in the country and other 
elected bodies shall be re-constituted on the 
definite principle of adeqtuate and effective represen- 
tation of minorities in every province without 
reducing the majority of any province to a 
minority or even equality ; 

(4) In the Central Ledslature the Musalman 
representation shall not be less than one-third. 

(5) Representation of communal groups shall 
continue to be by moans of separate electorates 
as at present, provided it shall be open to any 
community at any time to abandon its separate 
electorate in favour of joint electorate; 

(0) Any territorial redistribution that might 
at any time be necessary shall not in any way 
affect tlie Moslem majority in the Punjab, Bengal 
and North-West Frontier Provinces ; 

(7) Full religious liberty, t. e., liberty of belief, 
worship, observances, propaganda, association 
and , education shall be guaranteed to all com- 
munities ; 

(8) No Bill or resolution or any part thereof 
shall be passed in any Legislature or any other 
elected body if tliree-rourths of the members 
of community in tliat pai-ticular bcKly oppo^ 
such a Bill, resolution or part thereof, on the 
ground that it would be injurious to the intei’^ts 
of that community or in the alternative such oth^er 
method is devised as may be found feasible 
and practicable to deal with such cases ; 

_ (9) Sind should be separated from the Bombay 
President : 

should be introduced in the North- 
west Fr^tier^ and Baluchistan on the 

as other provinces ; . , ■ 

(11) Provisions should be made in the Con^ 
stitution giving the Moslems an adeqjiate share 
along wittL other Indians in all the .Services, of 
the State and in self-governing bodies, having 
cue regard to Jlie leqnir^ 

should . embody adeauate 
e protection of Moslem culture 
ptOtootion an promotion of Moslem- 
personsd. laws, Moslep 
,ns and & their due .shareBl 
51 ^luvsn^^ the State and by the 

either Central or Proyinoial^ 
^«j5d * them . proportion 

iteci at least one-toird ; 




lOl, 

of 


■ ' The ALTrasmATtvE'-’f;^^ 

T^ dr^ resolution also mentions an 
uve to the above provisions in the following 

im the preset cireiuixstancestee ropr^tea- 
Mu^mans in different Legislatures of th® 
ana of other elected bodies tinoiilfh 
. electorates .is inevitable and further that 
toe . Government . being pledged over aud 

^ disturb this franchise so granted 
to the Moslem community since 19()9 ml sii^ 
tone as the M.usalmans chose to abandon it, umt 
Musalmaim will, not consent to joint electorates 
unless Smd. is actually constituted into a 
i^parate. province and Reforms in fact are intro- 
duced .m the North-West Frontier Province and 
B^uchistan on the .same footing as in other pro- 
vmces and further it is previded that there shall 
be a reservation of seats according to Moslem 
population in the various provinces but where 
Musalmans are in a majority they sliall not contest 
more seats than their population warrants.” 

iNote : The question of excess representation 
of Musalmans over and above their population in 
the provinces where they are in minorities to be 
considered hereafter.) 

Point 3 demands “adequate and effective” 
representation of Musalmans where they are 
in a minority but does not quite demand 
equality or more than that. This is singular- 
ly graceful. Point 4 merely demands for a 
■ section of the Indian people forming 20 per 
cent, of the whole a representation of not 
less than 33 per cent. Following this 
principle the Hindus in Bengal may well 
claim a 50 per cent, excess of seats in the 
legislature compared to their number. That 
is to say, instead of having say, 44 seats per 
centum they should be given 66. Or if so 
much cannot be conceded to mere Hindus 
let them have 49.9 seats per centum in tho 
Bengal Legislature. This arrangement will 
not further infringe point 3 of Mr. Jinnali’s 
14 points. A similar ^ arrangement could 
also be made tor the Hindus in the Punjab 
and the K^W. Frontier Province. 

Point 7 is rather promising of trouble. 
Mill freedom of propaganda, tor example 
win lead to many repetitions of Bang^ 
Eomd, Bisala Vartman and corresponding 
Musalman Wuio/ivahs (not that the latter are; 
prohibited now). -.r i 

Point 12 demands protection tor Moslem 
culture, language etc. We do not understand 
this. Jto we -to apply the infant xndus^ 
menthere orshoxud|we call th^e Keymduite^ 
That is to say, must we believe that Koalem 
culture etc. are Just beginning to grow I^Ow 
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sitejfer euteeis eto. 0 or 

is it that the Tery of the Moslems 

depends on their reM^iUsg ft culture, 
language etc. ? By fte yw,' what is the 
Moslem language ? Awtbii, ihishtu, Persian 
or Urdu or none ? Poftt 13 is most favourite^ 
wife like: H in a province the Moslems 
form only 10 p. % of the population or 
5 p. c., must one anoint there 33 p. c. of all 
cabinet members ftom among these few 
Mahomedans^? Most of the points are a bit 
vague. Hence one finds it ^fficult to com- 
ment on them propmrly, We hope these 
points will be soon published with ex- 
planations for the benOfit of the public, 

Leader of Indian Del^ation 
to League of Nations 

Sir Pheroze Sethna’s resolution demand- 
ing leadership of this year’s Indian delegation 
to the League for an Indian drew from the 
Government a confession to the effect that 
this year’s leadership may also fall on an 
Englishman or an Indian Prince. We do not 
think an Englishman or an Indian Prince 
could in any sense be a representative of 
the Indian nation. If the Government would 
not trust a true representative of the nation 
to lead the Indian delegation, they should at 
least have the decency and honesty not to 
call the person chosen representative of the 
Indian nation. He should be called what he 
truly would be— A nominee of the British 
rulers of India, 


A Brifish General Writes Indian History 
far the American Press 

The Living Age of America publishes an 
article in its March 1929 number on “How 
fte British came to India : A brief outline 
of the Histop^ of the Great Asian Peninsula 
and the Racial Hotchpotch it contains.” The 
writer is a former Quartermaster General, Lt 
General Sir George MacMunn, K, C. B., K, C. 
S. I, D. S. 0. The entire history of British 
occupatidn of India has been written up by the 
distinguished military man in less than twelve 
buntod fifty words out of which a few 
hundred words contain only touring hints 
and ioumalistio smartness. Let us take a 
few samples this excellent historical 
monograph. 

Although the article is meant to tell 
the r^er how fte British came to India it 


devotes most of itself ft the 

Mteh are and how fte Aryiix to 

India and how savage, unjust, and tytannical 
ftey were. Thus one is told, JSFearly all 
of the inhabitants acknowledge the rule of 
Great Britain and do so cheeifnly and 
happily, though at present it has pleased 
some of the intelligentzia whom fte BritiRh 
have educated in their oto ^stem to turn 
bitterly hostile to their European step- 
parents.” When the Aryan Hindus came to 
India they came with “culture of some kind 
and a developed religion, the Hindu religion, 
which survives in all its early conceptions 
even to this day.” They conquered the 
Dravidians and “they also wrought the 
greatest injustice that ever man unto man 
has done.” They turned the conquered 
people into slaves who are forced to do 
every kind of unclean and hard work. “Sixty 
million of them exist in Hindustan to this 
day, and, when the Prince of Wales was in 
India four years ago, they suiTounded his 
car in many places by thousands, crying 
that from the British alone did they get 
protection and justice, praying and petition- 
ing that India was not fit for Home Buie 
in any fomi. A curious story, incredible 
almost, yet as tiue to-day as five thousand 
years ago.” Then there is the story of 
a deceased Indian sweeper in France whom 
the Indians would not allow to be buried 
with the Indians and who was later buried 
by the British next to a “crusading knight.” 

Then the Hindus conquered more and 
built temples and developed a great civiliza- 
tion. Then prince Gautama came and preach- 
ed, but his colourless cult could not appeal 
to the colour-loving Indians. So Hinduism 
remained supreme. Tlien, came Alexander 
who conquered and formed alliances and 
went away. 

Again for hundreds of years Hindus 
fought against one another ‘but ‘never in all 
history” could any Hindu prince rule over 
all India. Then came Islam. First, the 
Arabs invaded the Indus valley and next 
their Turkish converts set up a throne at 
Delhi. “The conquerors spread over India, 
forcibly converting many, and tempting others 
by the simplicity of their f^th, so that 
gradually there were no Hindu rulers left.” 
But the Turkish rulers also failed to make 
one kingdom out of all India. They slso 
fought among themselves. Then came the 
Moguls who for a short time ruled peacefully 
and well, but fell to quarrelHng soon. At 



irofis: 




at tim® *h«e Baglisli toideis 

1 India who hi 4 to tor 

le Uogt^ eoBid protect tooin; m more, 
hen they became more powearful «nd at last 

3came ralera, tor toe Mognls had oeased to 

lie. So, *^101, lift Sret time in Wstory” toe 
idian people got “pftace and prospen^.’ 
heir land beeame homogenons” (and iiiey 
ved happily ever after.) 


Bengal’s involuntary Service or Disservice 

In his book, entitled “India’s Hope,” 
ublished this year, Mr. F. H. Skrine, 1. C. S. 
Retired), writes with reference to Bengal 
The province proved of immense value during 
10 era of straggle and consolidation. Its revenues 
aabled the l&st India Company to carry on the 
’arfai*e in which it was involved, and to pursue 
le. policy of annexation which was forced upon 
^ Sixty years ago Sir George Chesney declared, 
1 his Polity, that Bengal was ‘ the one 

art of India worth retaining were the rest to go. 
lis words apply with tenfold force at the present 
ay.-Pp. 39-40. 

In some of our back numbers we have 
roferi'ed to the fact that Britain’s Indian 
Empire was built up in its early stages mainly 
svith Bengal money, and we have also given 
authorities for this statement. Mr. Skrine’s 
iestimony is a fresh proof. As for Britain’s 
political expansion, so for her ‘mdustrial 
revolution’ and growth in the eighteenth 
century, she is greatly indebted to Bengal. 
Irooks Adams writes in his work on “The 
Law of Civilization and Decay” (Sonnenschein, 
London) : 

“Very soon after Plassey, the Bengal plunder 
►egan to arrive in London, and the effect appears 
0 liave been instantaneous, for all the authonties 
igr^ that the "industrial revolution,’ the event 
^hich has divided the nineteenth centuiy from ^ 
iptecedent time, began with the year 1760, 
’p. 263-4. 

The author then goes on to give details 
;0 prove his assertion, and these are to be 
ound in Major B. D. Basu’s book. Ruin of 
ndian Trade and Industries.” 

The political and economic services thus 
jendered by Bengal to Britain were, however, 
hvoluntary and inglorious. But even if they 
ia(i been otherwise, Bengal could not have 
Maimed anything in retuni from a grateM 
yreat Britain. For gratitude is a word which 
8 not to be found in the dictionary of 
Imperialists. , - i. 

Sir George Chesney has decteed thw 
Bengal is the oiro part of India worth 


retaining were the rest to go, and 
has confirmed his dictum empbati<^y. 
Perhaps ho ^ Subject country can be hw 
under subjection for ever unless the spirit 

its people be crushed. One wondera 
whether that is the reason why Bengalis 
bave suffered to a great extent from the 
“lawless” methods of deportations, internm^ts, 
etc., in addition to the legal methods of 
repression. 

What has been spoken of above as 
Bengal’s involuntary services to Britain, 
may be considered disservices by the in- 
habitants of those provinces which were 
annexed by Britain by using the revenues 
of Bengal. To all such aggrieved non- 
Bengali Indian patriots, I'engal may say in 
self-defence that she was not a conscious and 
consenting party to the use of her revenues 
in this way. 

It is to be hoped that present-day non- 
Bengali patriots will not stand in the way 
of Bengal’s obtaining financial justice on 
the ground of her past unconscious ^d 
unintended offence. If Bengal be enabled 
to spend at least as much for education, 
sanitation, agricultural improvements and 
industrial and commercial expansion as any or 
the other and less populous provinces of India, 
her children will gratefully repay this 
friendly service by redoubling their ettorts 
to win a glorious position for the whole 
of India. 


Europeans’ Debt to Orientals 

Olive Schreiner writes in “Man to Man’ , 
p. 179 : 

We Northern fair-skins have had 
our glimpses of new truths, new mastenes ov^ 
matter, have added our gam to humanity s sum 
of ricKes even in the direction of creah\e ari: 

but when we look around us, on what we can 
our civilization, how little i® 
and not drawn from the giw»t stream f £ h^an 
labours and creation so largely non-European r 


England in 1869 

Alfred Russel Wallace wrote in 1^9 in 
“The Malay Archipdago,” (p. 599): We are 
the richest countir iii the world, and yet . . . 
more than one-tenth of our popula^n are 
actually Paupers and Criminals. What is 
England like now ? 
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BlMify Ri^ ami OMMm Statos 

Som® tim ago IteKter ciAli^ the following 
message to In4ia ^ , 

nt , "1!*^ Tdejiaiili* gays fliat the bearing 
blooathirsty fanaticism 
xipon the Ka^iiali$,tsrd6iiiand for full Dommion 
D^d cad of yeiur is too obvious to 

. j^urnings of thousands of heretics 
ut toe st^ie m h*0& independent Chris- 
tian ootmtriee were not real burnings but 
were stage-managed for the preparation of 
cinema filins for the angels in heaven to 
witness, and consequently there was no 
bloody fanaticism at their back. The mass- 
acres on St. Bartholomew’s Day took place 
political and industrial changes 
in nJngland have been brought about through- 
out her history by the sprinkling of rose 
water. Ireland became “free” by the same 
pnicess. Neither in England nor in any 
other free Western country is there any- 
thing but Christian charity among political 
parid^ and labourers. From Great Britain to 
Bussia, in Europe, the Jews have received every- 
where at all times nothing but kisses and em- 
braces. And when Jewish blood has been spilt, 
it has been owing to the oozingout of their blood 
owing to the tightness of the embraces they 
have received, Canada and South Africa obtained 
DomiDion Status by extome forms of paci- 
fism and aMmsa. There have never been 
^y lynchings in America. The Ku Klux 
Klan is an association of Quakers for the 
establishment of peace on earth and good 
will among men. Mr. N. N. Sircar, Advocate- 
General of Bengal, did not say the following 
things recently at the Calcutta University 
Institute • 

Spiking of Law and Order, or rather Law 
and Disprqer, Mr. Sircwr said that it was a 
of justory 1927 to April, 

1928» 63 J^mhs had Ijpen dropp^ in Chicago 
alone. They wonder^ who were the peoiiLe 
who popm bombs. But bombs were 
T|9J®,hy aU sorts of people. There were flie 
parties fighting with one another, the 
pronibmomsts fighting, with those who want to 
m we the coundry wet ; but as had been pointed 
out, law ana order were of very recent origin 


in America and had not , taken yet that fim. 
root there as in other oountwes* 

BoSi New York and vhica|po had unenviable 
reputation in the matter of munmals. But this did 
not mean that an ordinary peaoeful dtizen stood 
in risk. But the fact remaindd that" there was 
always a kind of armed yarfere. The policemen 
there did hot resort to firing as the last resort 
They rather started with shooting and they expav 
ted the bandits to shoot. That was why he said 
law and disorder instead of law and order. But 
no comment was made by newspapers as to why 
the police fired and whether firing was justified 
or not. 

Chamber of Princes on Cry of Indopondonco 

The Chamber of Princes, which does not 
include some of the foremost Indian rulers, 
like the Nizam of Hyderabad, in their last 
session discussed and unanimously passed a 
resolution deprecating the cry of independence 
raised in British India and declaring that 
they would not assent to any proposes for 
the adjustment of their relations witli 
British India unless based on the British 
connection. 

Poor men ! They could not but pass the 
resolution they did. 

The resolution refers to “their policy of 
non-intervention in the affairs of British 
India.” But is not the resolution itself 
an act of intervention ? They repeat 
“their assurance of sympathy with the conti- 
nued political propess” of British India. 
How cw there be ‘Continued” political pro- 
gress, if it is to stop short mechanically and 
automatically at Dominion Status? The 
princes speak of “mutual obligations arising 
from their treaties and engagements with 
the British Crown.” But suppose, Britain 
becomes a republic, which is not quite im- 
possible. The princes would then have to 
transfer their allegiance to the republicans 
of England, mostly horny-handed sons of 
toil. Why then should they fight shy of 
having direct relations with anational govem- 
ment of India formed of men of various 
classes? 

Whatever the Princes, may say, if British 
Ixidja caU: muster steength to become 
indep^dent, they vriff , time tc 

esiahiish good r^ations mth 


‘ PmartiSb Am PuBiisHEa) by Sajaw Kama Das, at Tst Pajiaasi Paass 
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I 


N ADIB Shah has been , rightly ^led 
“the Napoleon of Asia (Sykes). 

Asia Minor to Delhi none was able 
to withstand his victorious arms, me 
Napoleon he founded an empire stretching 
over half a continent. Like 
restored the orthodox State C|iurch to his 
country. Like Napoleon be bro«ght the 
spoils of many nations to his capital. Both 
of these supermen made themselves 
idols, but lived to be execrated by their 
countrymen for the miseries they ultimately 

inflicted. Their end was equally tragic : the 
French emperor died a miserable capt 
St Helena ; the Persian fell ^ 

assassin’s dagger* Their empires 
with them : Napoleon’s in his lifetime. 
Nadir’s immediately after bis death. 

11 

Nadir Shah had entered Delhi as conqueror 
on ilth March 1739 (Old -Style) and 1^ 
it on 5th May, laden with J**®. 

wealth of the'Indian people and tlie accumu- 
lated treasures of eight generabons 
Emperors. His territorial gains from Die Mughm 
ertqflre were Afghanistan, and all .Panjab and 
Sindh west of the Indus, besides Tate and other 


ports at the mouth of that river. The spoils 
token by him from Delhi were estimated at 
seventy crores of Rupees,— -fifteen crores b^g 
in cash forty crores in gold silver nndlew^, 
nine crores worth in thrones 
arms and vessels. In addition to theM, 
he carried off three hundred elephante, ten 
thousand horses and the same number of 

soldiers and subjecte shared ^these 
splendid gains of their chief from a nch aM 
eLminate people. From the conquered mty 
of Delhi Nadir Shah issued a proclamabou 
(16th March) excusing the entire population 
of Persia from the payment of revenue for 
three years! The chiefe of his army were 
lavishly rewarded, and the oommen. soldiers 
received eighteen months’ W 
of which one year’s was an 
and six montos’ pure gratuity, Even the 
camp-followers received Es. 60 per head as 
salary and Rs. 100 as bounty. 

iU 

From India. Nadir returned to Kabul ou 
2l8t November, but set out m a few day? 
to subdue Khuda Tar Kham the 
of .Sindh, whom pnrened^te ■ m 

the heart of the Indian desert (26 teb. 

and entirely crushed. 
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Then followed in rapid succession the 
conquests of. Balkh, Bukhunt. and Khwarizm 
(modern Khira), which cwsied the fron^er 
of the Persian empij^e tqyfte Oxus river. 
The Sidfcau of Constantinoide:" sent his armies 
from Kars to Baghavi^ to oppose the 
Persian advance, but Nadir utterly routed 
these forces. 

The only place whore his arms failed of 
success was Daghe^ni west of the Caspian 
Sea. The highlands of this province are 
covered with fojests and difficult of access 
through file broken hilly nature of the land 
surface and ttiC Utter lack of roads. The 
natives are sturdy ^fighters, extremely fond of 
liberty and expert in raiding the neighbour- 
ing lands. For many centuries they success- 
fully dlficd the Turks, Russians and Persians. 
The air in the lower passes is pestilential. 
No food for a large army can grow locally, 
while the lack of roads and the enemy’s 
ambuscades prevent the coming of provisions 
from a distance. Nadir fought the Daghes- 
tanis fiercely in 1742 and 1744, but had to 
retire precipitately in order to save himself 
from .starvation or complete investment. 
Heavy snow-fall during the retreat increased 
the losses and sufferings of his army. He 
could .hold only the coast-towns in the 
plains. 

rv 

Nadir’s character henceforth rapidly 
declined. He became a fierce tyrant, 
ddighting in wanton cruelty and bloodshed 
and giving frequent vent to outbursts of 
fury. Even his Secretary, Mirza Muhammad 
Mehdi, is constrained to write : 

“His Majesty was unique in administra- 
tive capacity and a paragon of justice, 
generosity and other kingly virtues from 
Sie time of his rise to the period when after 
conquering Khwarizm he turned towards 
Daghestan ; and the people of Persia, too, 
of races, had been loyal and devoted to 
him to the extent of being ready to devote 
their lives for him. But after he became 
engaged in the Daghestan campaign, on 
account of some suspicions having overcome 
his mind he blinded Mirza Riza Quli, his 
eldest and faithful son and heir. Melancholy 
due to this event altered his character and 
his temper grew furious. At the same time 
certain [disloyal] acts of the Persians 
destroyed his trust in them and he adopted a 
policy of harshness to them.” 


Daghestan was the Moscow of this 
Asiatic Napoleon. The mil of his iuvinci- 
hilRy was now broken. Jfebellions broke out 
in many places of Ms empire,— in Fars and 
the ports of the Gulf of Oman, in Shirwan, 
Tabriz, Astrabad,^ Sistan and the knd of the 
Kurds (Khabushan). Everywhere the rebels 
set up pretenders to the local thrones and 
killed the loyal officers of Nadir, 

■, V - 

strangely enough, the ferocious tyrant 
also developed into a miser, The gold and 
jewels brought away from Delhi were hoarded 
by him, while the cash was exhausted in 
these long wars. 

Two ambassadors from Nadir, named 
Muhammad Ali Beg and Muhammad Karim 
Beg, came to Muhammad Shah the Emperor 
of Delhi with some presents and a compli- 
mentary letter. After a few days they 
reported that Nadir Shah had entrusted thorn 
with an oral message to the effect that owing 
to his wars in Central Asia Daghestan and 
Asiatic Turkey, and the vast expenses of his 
army, their master’s treasury had become 
empty and he would consider it a friendly 
act if the Emperor of Delhi would help him 
with fifty or sixty lakhs of Rupees in cash ! 
Muhammad Shah replied, “My brother the 
Shahan-shah, when taking leave of me had 
advised me to believe only in what he would 
ivrite to me and never to accept as genuine 
any oral message, which might be an inven- 
tion of his envoys. Besides, owing to the 
weakness of my Government, the violence 
and disobedience of the peasants and land- 
lords, and the slack administration of my 
local officers, nothing is coming to my 
treasury from the provinces. My expenses 
exceed ray income.” After sending this 
reply, Muhammad Shah and his ministers lay 
trembling in fear lest Nadir Shah should 
repeat his invasion, and they were relieved 
only when they heard of .his death ! [Ashttb] 

Nadir Shah now resorted to the cruellest 
extortion to fill his treasury. As his 
Secretary writes, “These rebellions only 
increased the violence of his temper and his 
acts now became even more mild. He 
summoned the administrators of the 

provinces, to render accounts, and though 
no defalcation was proved against them and 
no complaint was made by any subject that 
tliey had taken illegal exactious. Nadir 
declared thehi as owing heavy sums to the 
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State< bung them up by tlie heels and put 
them to torture till these innocent officials 
signed bonds for paying im lakhs or twenty 
lakhs of Eupees to the Gov^ment as arrears 
of revenue collection and did their utmost 
to procure the signatures of their friends 
and kinsmen and even distant people and 
beggars as securities for the payment !” 
Many of them perished under torture or 
from failure to find securities. 

Ashub tells us that Nadir’s physician, the 
wise Sayyid Uluvi Khan, used to mix 
gentle advice with his medicine and succeeded 
in abatii^g' the- Persian monarch’s ferocity of 
temper and getting him to promise to be 
kind and moderate in his acts. But on the 
departure of this healer of the body and 
mind, his successors were too timid to 
contradict their master and his violence and 
bloodthirstiness returned. 

By a natural vicious circle, the rebellions 
provoked by Nadir Shah’s cruelty only 
aggravated his fury. People were put to 
death, mutilated or blinded on the merest 
suspicion. On the plain outside Isfahan he 
burnt alive some Hindus, Muslims and 
Armenians. When, in January 1747, he set 
■out from his capital for Khurasan, in every 
province that he passed through he built 
towers of human heads after beheading 
local nobles and commons. Each rebellion 
was suppressed with ferocious cnielty, but 
a new one soon broke out in another 
quarter. 

VI 

The last years of Nadir Shah’s reign 
were ycurs of unspeakable misery for his 
subjects (Sykes). Nadir became utterly 
distracted by rebellions breaking out in 
every part of his empire. He sent all bis 
sons to the fort of Kalat as prisoners, in 
order to place them beyond the reach of 
mischief-makers who might set them up as 
leaders of revolt and pretenders to the 
thron**. The most influential element in the 
Persian population were the Qiailbashes 
(literally, Eed Heads from their red Turkish 
caps.) These were the descendants of certain 
Turkish tribes long settled in Persia and 
formed very good soldiers, often acting as 
king-makers. The pure Persians, of Aryan 
descent often mixed with Arab blood, did 
not count for much. Every day Nadir 
Shah brooded over plans for destroying all 
the Qiailbasbes of any note or influence. 


At length he summoned the Hnbak and 
Afghan captains of his army, wimm he 
trusted and favoured most, to a secret ecmsul- 
tation and arranjpred that next day fee would 
invite all the Qizilbash chiefs And oAptains 
to his presence and there massa^' them 
under some pretext, and while ifeeir fiOldiers 
were yet ignorant of the fate .of tfe^leaiiers 
the Afghan and Dzbak troops would attack 
them by surprise and exterminate tbem and 
seize all their pi*operty. Thm, before we 
news of these aet^ could reach the 
turbulent people, Nadir would go with bis 
confidants and servants slid the TJasbak and 
Afghan forces to the fort of Kalat and 
therein freedom from anxiety ^gage in 
dealing with the rebels and the Iranis. 

“It was not God’s will that this act Ibf 
atrocity ! ■ should be committed.^* One of 
the persons present at the secret council 
divulged the plot that very evening to Md. 
Quli Khan, Kashakcbi Bashi (head of the 
Palace Guard.) It was the first quarter of 
the night. Md. Quli Khan immediately went 
to the palace as usual and took counsel 
with some trusty captains. They all felt 
that if Nadir Shah were not cleared off that 
night, their own heads would be gone next 
morning. They were embittered by the 
thought that though they had so b|pn 

gladly shed their blood in the king’s service, 
the king now tnasted only the Afghans aiid 
Uzbaks and wanted to massacre the Qizil- 

bashes as their only reward ! Seventy of 
these men quickly formed a conspiracy to 
murder Nadir Shah in his tent at mid- 
night and slay his beloved ITzbak and 

Afghan captains next morning. 

The leaders were Md. ^ Khan Qachar 
Irw^ani, Musa Beg Irlui Khalkhali, Fhcha 

Beg Gunduz lui Afshar Arunii, and SEA- 
Salih Khan Qarqalui Abiwardi. At midnight, 
9th June 1747, they started with seven^ 
followers in silence for the fonts of Nadir 
Shah. But terror of the king 

paralyzed the feet of fifty-seven of the 
conspirators and they hung back on the way. 
Only thirteen (acobrdiUg to the Mnjmil only 
three] men were bold enough to enter the 
oute tent-wall. The eunuch on guard at the 
entrance to the harem, wanted to raise an 
alarm, but one of the conspirators seized 

his throat and whispered, “If you utter a 
word you wiH be a dead man. Tell us in 
which lent the Shah is sleeping.” The 

eunuch pointed / ut the tent with Ijjs finger 
and his throat was then cut ! 
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That night Nadir Shah was sleeping in 
the tent of the daughter of Md. Husain 
Khan. A strange unrest had seized him. 
He repeatedly entered the tent and came 
out of it, unable to stay in one place. His 
attendants were perplexed but durst not 
ask him the reason of ii Hasan Ali Beg, 
one of his oldest and most faithful servants, 
inquired what ailed him. Nadir Shah called 
him to his side and told him that he had 
had an evil dream, which Hasan Ali must keep 
a secret from others. The Beg pacified 
him and Nadir Shah retired to his tent. 
Here he was so fully overcome by sleep — 
the reaction of his late excitement and 
alarm — that he did not undress himself but 
merely took off his nadiri crown (with 
four lugrettes) and laid it down on ‘the floor, 
and soon closed his eyes in a deep slumber 
which was to be his last. 


Md. Salih Khan rushed forward and struck 
his sword at Nadir’s shoulder, severing his- 
arm. But the lion of Persia was not yet 
dead. That voice of thunder which had. 

rung clear above the din .of a hundred 
battles and heartened the Persians on to- 
victory against fourfold odds, had not yet 
been stilled. Salih Khan quailed before- 
Nadir’s glance and roar. He had struck his 
first blow when maddened by fear, but 

immediately afterwards reaction drove him 
t > the opposite extreme. He stood rooted 
to the ground by terror, his feet unable to- 
move and his hand to rise. Just then 

Muhammad Beg Qachar entered the tent; 

and taking in the situation at a glance, 
promptly finished the perilous business by 
cutting off Nadir Shah’s head, — “that head 
which in loftiness of power and grandeur 
had soared into the highest heaven.” (Mujmil.)^ 


Fall of the Last Binda Kingdom of Java 

By Dr. BIJANRAJ CHATTERJEE, m.a., d.litt. (Paris) 


T he last Hindu kingdom of Java was 
Majapahit— a name which its poet and 
historian Prapancha translates into Sanskrit 
as Bilva-tikta. This principality in East 
Java rose to the height of its power under 
King Hyam Wuruk (1350-1389 A. D.). Hyam 
Wuruk (a Javanese name meaning the young 
cock) is also known by his title of Sir 
Rajasanagara in Prapancha’s chronicle 
Nagarakritagama. This king and his paU 
or minister Gajamada brought the whole 
Archipelago under the sway of Majapahit. 
This maritime empire stretched as far as 
New Guinea to the east and the Philippine 
Islands to the north. Many names given in 
the long list of its dependencies cannot now 
be identified —some of these may have been 
places on the north-west coast of Australia. 
Considerable portions of the Malay Peninsula 
also acknowledged the suzerainty of Maja- 
pajiit , But after the death of this great 
king Majapahit’s foreign possessions rapidly 
fell away. Majapahit itself had to fight for 
its exls^nce against enemies among which 
the most formidable was rising power of 
Islam. 

Before we commence the history of its 
decline and downfall we might turn for a 
moment to a bright picture drawn of the 


great capital city by Pi’apancha in his Nagara- 
kritagama. Prapancha was a contemporary of 
Hyam Wuruk and followed the king during 
the royal tours “The capital Majapahit 
(Bilva Tikta or Tikta Shriphala) is encircledi 
by a wall . of red brick — thick and high. 
On the west there is a great open space 
surrounding a deep artificial lake. Brahma- 
sthana trees, each with a bodki terrace at its 
foot, stand in rows, and here are posted the 
guards who keep watch by turn in this 
public square. In the north there is * a 
Gopura with iron gates. Towards the 
east there is a high cupola— the ground- 
floor of which is laid witlv vajra (cement)i 
From the nor.h to the south runs the market 
square— exceedingly long and very fine 
with buildings all around. In every Ghaitra 
the army meets here. In the south 
there is a fine cross-road and a wide 
and spacious open space. North of this 
square there is an audience hall where the 
learned and the ministers sit togeher. East 
of it is a place where the Shaiva and the 
Buddhist priests speak and argue about their 
doctrines. There is also accommodation here 
for making offerings during the eclipse of 
the moon for the good of the whole coimtJYi 
Here also are the homahmdas in 
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groups of threa. lu the centre is a lofty 
Shiva temple and to the south of it dwell 
the viprcm in a building of many storeys. 
Near an open space in the vicinity the 
Buddhist clergy dwell in a building of three 
storeys adorned with pinnacles and fine 
sculpture. All this is bestrewn with flowers 
when the king comes there or when there 
is a sacred festival. To the south is the 
grand stand for the public -where the 
king gives his public audiences. The road 
which runs towards the west has got beauti- 
ful buildings on both sides and in the middle 
of the road there are everywhere mimusapam 
trees in flower. At a certain distance 
in this direction there is a cupola 

round which the army marches on state 
occasions. Then in the middle of an open 
space we find an ample pavilion where 
innumerable birds are always chirpi|ig. Here 
again is the audience hall which communi- 
cates with the second entry of the palace. 
These buildings have solid walls and pillars 
and there are galleries connecting them to- 
gether. Here, i, e., in the open square in front 
of the audience hall ivory cocoauuts and 
betels, conches and excellent elephants are 
offered to the royal ladies by people who 
have come from the forest districts and by 
sailors from distant seas. The officers of the 
royal army have quarters to the north of 
this second entrance of the palace. To the 
south are the quarters of the bhujangm — 
the learned people. Tow^ards the west are 
many buildings occupied by the ministers on 
duty. . . . Entering by this second gate one 
comes to a lovely square with many beautiful 
covered seats. Here those, who want to pay their 
homage to the king, have to wait. To the east is 
the magnificent pavilion, incomparable in beauty, 
where His Majesty gives audience to those 
who humbly approach him. . . . The Prime 
Minister, the Aryas, . . . . and the ‘Trusted 
Five’ (this is the cabinet of Majapahit)— 
these are the highest who approach the 
throne. The Kshatriyas and Bhujangas, the 
rishis and Brahmans stand in the shadow of 
the Ashoka tree near the royal 

The two Chief Judges with their 

five assessors who in theii\ behaviour 
are so arya as to deseirv'e imitation, 
also approach the vitana hall to have 

audience with H. M. Sri Rajasanagara.” 

Thus Prapancha goes on to describe the 
other palaces of the relations of the king-^most 
of whom held important adminiskative posts in 
the realm— situated in squares full of mimu- 


sapana, Keshara and Chmpaka flowadng: 
trees. . 

The court religion of this period 
from the Nagarakritagama to be a euiiiiiia 
mixture of Mahay ana and Shalva 
both strongly imbued with Tanlrio iiifliimiaet.. 
Tantrayana texts like the Kamahaymi^Skiffi' 
were composed about this period. 

Tantric rites in aristocratic circles prepmM 
the way for the progress of Mam in Java. 

The art of this period was reverting tty 
Polynesian influence— c, g, in the fan- 
tastic but still artistic Ramayana reliefs of 
the Chandi Panataran. 

Such was the capital city of Majapahitr 
in its palmiest days of glory. Just after 
the death of Hyam "Wuruk (or Rajasanagara)' 
in 1389 A. D. there was a partition 
of the kingdom. Virabhumi, the son of the- 
late king and his selir (concubine), had 
been ruled out of the succession but he- 
took possession of Eastern Java by force 
while Majapahit itself with the rest of the 
kingdom fell to the share of Hyam Wunik’s 
son-in-law Vikramavardhana who had married 
the crown princess. Vikramavardhana and 
his queen had a daughter Suhita on whom 
the throne of Majapahit was conferred by 
her father — excluding his sons who were the- 
issue of bis (concubines). There was civ^ 
war, famine, and great disorder. The foreign- 
possessions of Majapahit could not be kept 
together any more. In Java itself a certain^ 
Bhra Daha made himself independent at 
Daha. His descendants were to be ttie mortid< 
enemies of Majapahit. Queen Suhita was 
succeeded by her younger brother Kritavijaya. 
Muhammadan chronicles mention that Kritavi- 
jaya’s queen was a princess of Champa wlio^ 
favoured Islam. If the story be true then' 
this princess would be the sister of Jayasim- 
havarman Y of Champa— who with the help of 
the Emperor of China won back the northern^ 
provinces of Champa from the Annamites.. 
Another sister of this Champa princess is- 
said to have married an Arab priest— Sheikh 
Ibrahim. Her son Raden Rahmat,it is said,, 
came to Java to visit his royal aunt 
and in Islamic chronicles he is celebrated as* 
the first apostle of the new faith in Java. He 
assumed the title of Susubunan and is believed 
to have eoastructed the first mosque built, 
on Javanese soil. Sir Stamford Raffles how^ 
ever dismisses the whole episode os m€a»- 
fietiou. 

The successor of Kritavijaya was 
vardbana who reigned only from 1451 
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1453. How he was rdat»d to his predecessor 
is not known nor is it; clear why he left 
Majapahit and resided at Keiing. 

i^fter him for ^titree years there was an 
interregnum. Then two isdaces followed one 
another on the throne of Majapahit Both of 
them had short reigns and the last left the 
capitdL : . 

The king, * who is usually called Bhra 
Vijaya Y, reigned from 1468-1478 and 
dM in hie capital. Such are the unconnected 
facts which we know about the last years 
of Majapahit 

It is generally accepted that Maj apahi t 
fell in 1478. Sir Stamford Raffles gives 
the popular Muhammadan version of the 
story. Among the wives of Browijoyo was 
a Ohinese lady. She was repudiated by 
tfee Javanese monarch, when pregnant 
of Raden Patah. She had to seek shelter 
with Arya Damar, the chief of Palerabang 
(the old Shrivijaya in Sumatra), who was 
a rdation of Browijyo. Raden Patah, when 
he grew up, accompanied by Raden Husen, 
a r^ son of Arya Damar, came to Java 
from Sumatra after becoming converts to 
the Muhammadan religion of which Palem- 
bang was the most important centre. 
Raden Patah, who was really the son of 
Browijoyo, became a devotee while his 
step-brother Raden Husen sought temporal 
advantages and soon became the commander- 
in-chief of the Majapahit army. Raden 
Patah began to intrigue for the subversion 
of the Hindu religion. Having at last formed 
a considerable party and mustered a respect- 
able force, he gave the command to a Java- 
nese—for he himself was not a military 
leader. This is said to have happened in 
1468 A.D. The Muhammadan force was 
defeated by the Hindu army under the 
command of Husen. Raden Patah was, 
however, not discouraged by this defeat at 
the bands of his step-brother. He obtained 
succour from the faithful at Palembang and 
was soon able to assemble a fresh Muslim 
,ai*my- Husen, still the commander of the 
Hindu army of Majapahit, was now in his 
turn defeated, Majapahit fell and was 
destroyed. And this triumph of Islam took 
plhce in 1400 Saka, i. e., 1478 A.D. 

This version however is refuted by an 
inscriptaon dated 1408 Saka (1486 A.D.) 

found Giigraved on a rock in the south-east 
of Surabaya, f rof. Erom in his new book 
on the Indo-Jayanese period (Indo-Java- 
ansche GeschMenis) gives all the facte 


bearing on this matter brought to light by 
recent research work. In tills inscription 
a Brahman, Brahmaraja, versed in the four 
Vedas, is men ioned as recipient of 

gifts Jrora a Hindu ruler. This Brahman 
is represented as having inspired this king 
with ambitious ideas which led the prince 
to a position of overlordship. This prince 
is mentioned in the inscription as living at 
Jinggan “where the battle was fought against 
Maja;P?^hit.” The name of this king is given 
as Rdnavijaya Girindravardhana and it is 
he who may have seized Majapahit in 
1478 A.D. 

The coast-line of J>*va was however already 
Islamized, but the Muslim rulers of these 
places still recognized a Hindu suzei'ain 
ruling inland 

Barros, a Portuguese writer, writes about 
1498 A.D. that in the East (he means thereby 
the Archjpelago and the Malay Peninsula) 
the Hindus ruled but Malaka, a part of the 
Sumatran coast and some sea-ports in Java 
were in Muhammadan occupation. Barros 
refers to the influence of Islam as a pest 
which spread from Malaka along trade 
channels. 

Malaka, in the second half of the 15th 
century, had become a great emporium of 
trade between East and West (i c., China 
and Java on one side and India and Arabia 
on the other). In India Gujrat was the 
province which had most frequent trade 
relations with Malaka. 

Thus at the end of the 15th century the 
suzerain power was still Hindu though 
places on the sea-coast were fast becoming 
Muhammadan. In 1509 Malaka itself, the 
stronghold of Islam, was afraid of an attack 
by the Javanese Hindu king. In the same 
year the first Portuguese ships appeared 
before Malaka. In 1511 came Albuquerque 
himself from Cochin capturing Gujrati ships 
wherever he could find them. 

There was a Hindu settlement in Malaka 
which was a discordant element in a Muham- 
madan atmosphere. The leader of the 
Hindus, Timtit Raja, entered into secret 
negotiations with the Poriuguese. The Java- 
nese Hindu king himself sent an ambassador 
with presents to Aibuquerqiie—for he was 
not on friendly terms with the Sultan of 
Malaka who oppressed his Hindu subjects. 
The Sultan was driven out by the Portuguese. 

In 1513 Albuquerque wrote to the king 
of Poilugal referring to the Hindu overlord 
of Java as seeking the alliance of tiie Portu- 
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gaese* Alb^qu^que : The other towns, 
which are in life territory, will necessarily 
be on friendly terms with us-~-t)r we shall 
send a small fleet to the help of the Javanese 
king. 

The last trastworthy Portngnese account 
of Hindu Java is of the year 1514. The 
Governor de -Brito writes to King Manuel 
of Portugal in January, 1514 “Java is 
a great island. There are two Kafir (i.e., 
non-Muslim) kings— one is called the King 
of Sunda iW. Java) and the other of Java. 
The rulers on the coast are Muhammadan 
and some of them are very powerful. They 
have many ships and great influence.” 

The Italian Pigafetta, who travelled in 
these regions in 1522 with the great 
Magellan, writes— “The greatest towns in 
Java are these : Majapahit, the king of 
which place when he lived, was the greatest 
prince of all the islands and was called 
Raja Pati Unus ; and then Sunda, Daha, 
Demak, Gaj mada, etc....” 

Now we know from earlier Portuguese 
accounts that Pati Unus was a warlike 
Muhammadan prince of Japara(inW. Java). He 
had fought naval action with the Portuguese 
admiral d’ Andrade in 1513 in which he was 
beaten only with great difficulty by the Portu- 
guese. After this Pati Onus is mentioned iis 
the conqueror of Sunda (westernmost part 


of Java). Hid he also win for Islam the great 
kingdom of Majapahit ? The last 
Hindu imler of Java must then have fallen 
before the victorious arms of Pati Unus 
between 1513 and 1522. 

Later Javanese tradition, as recorded by Sii’ 
Stamford Raffles, points to another person as 
the champion of Islam. This Muslim apdsfle 
was the Sultan of Cheribon (in W. Java)— stiH 
revered as Sheikh Maulaoa. lie was an Arab 
by birth and he and his two sons are sai4 
to have conquered and converted the whole 
of West Java towards the close of the 15^ 
century. The raling Muhammadan princes ^ 
in West Java still look on Sheikh Maulana 
as their common ancestor. 

Thus the Arab traders, who first came to 
Sumatra and Java as early as the end of the 
7th century— to cairy on trade and commerce 
with the Farther East succoedod by the begin- 
ning of the 16th century in winning political 
supremacy and propagating their religion 
throughout the Archipelago and the Malay 
Peninsula. But already enter^n’ising 
mariners from Portugal and Spain had made 
their appearance in the arena and the Dutch 
were soon to follow. Political supremacy was 
to be wrested soon from the Mu.slim princes 
but tJie religious supremacy of Islam is still 
iinquestioned in those regions. 


A Tribune Of The People 

By “TINOD” 


D r. Sumant Mehta’s is a household name 
to-day in Gujarat. Excepting Sjt. A. V. 
Thakkar, that most unovsteutatious and 
silent social worker, the friend of the Bhils 
and the untouchables, there is hardly another 
man to-day in the province who occupies 
that lofty, unique position amongst the 
ranks of social workers that Dr. Mehta 
occupies. It is not always desirable to 
attempt an estimate of the life-work of any 
individual when he is alive. The task is 
extremely difficult if the writer is on terms 
of close friendship with him, In this short 
account, ther^re, on Attempt id made only 


to acquaint the reader with the man as he 
appears to the public. To l^now Dr. Mehta 
in true perspective, one requires to. recall 
to his mind two pictures — one of a. fashion- 
able young Indian clad in perfect European 
costume and living in an English .style in 
pre-NoarOo-pporation days, the other of a 
peasant-Rke looking social worker, anxiety- 
craven, sweating under his brow with his 
little kit in his hand while measuring on 
foot a little distance here or there under a 
scorching sun, living amongst the poor, as 
one of them in Non-Od-operatiun and in pOst- 
N.-C.-0.-days. That furnishes, in short, the 
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TOil keynote to an understanding' of the man. 
fiis cultural attainments^ bis ideals, his 
< 5 onvictions have not cbaijgedv they are just 
the same as they were two decades back 
hut they have only been now directed into 
another channel and it is now altogether a 
changed life. 

Culture and intelligence he inherited in 
abundance. He is the grandson of that 
•eminent Gujarati scholar and novelist 
Nandshanker Mehta on the maternal side. 
He was given the best available education 
both here and in England. In the early 
portion of this century, it was considered 
.almost an essential in life for a young man 
aspiring for a brilliant and lucrative career 
to be educated in a foreign l.and, necessarily in 
England. In Dr. Mehta’s case, not only were the 
drcumstances favourable, but there was an 
afliuence of means. The moulding of life 
in his early days was influenced by and had 
a distinct stamp of the atmosphere and 
environment of a royal family, his father 
being the Gaekwad’s personal physician. 
'However, even in these days, as in those, 
bis religious temperament, his notions of 
'Uocial usefulness, or service, and love of 
independence were the same. 

The future is to all men a sealed book. 
Hardly did this young man know when lie 
joined the Bared a State Service on return 
from Europe that a day was awaiting him 
when he would be called upon to take up 
his cudgel against the same service of which 
he was once a high official. The yonrg 
•cricketer, a terror on the field at Navsari 
in these days, he had no idea that a much 
wider field was awaiting him in life, where 
be was to be called upon to play not the 
gay, recreative cricket but a much harder 
game — a life of penance of a true Karmachari. 
Dr. Mehta soon realized that sport was not 
the whole of life in India, but only its re- 
creation. Though a great social force in 
Gujarat to-day, the stamp that the young 
medical officer and his large-minded libera- 
lity and almost instinctive courtesy left on 
the public life of that town is still to be 
felt in all its splendour. 

Dr. Mehta later served the State in many 
capacities and rose to a very high rank. But, 
the Government service and that too in an 
Indian State, never once damped his spirits, 
• enthusiasm or love of independence of speech 
or action. The Government service even 
to-day as in these days, is a synonym for 
.servility. The best of our men have unfor^ 


tunately under its suffocating inffueuce 
succumbed to the temptations of a life full 
of pomp and power. Dr. Mehta 'not once 
allowed those temptations to have a sway 
over him and that is why he has been found 
stubbornly fighting the administrative cranks 
of that once progressive State. Unlike many 
an Indian youth, he has imbibed the spirit 
of liberty in England, not of licence. That 
stands in good service to him to-day. Yery 
few persons had facilities which Dr. Sumant 
enjoyed, of having not less than five tours 
round the world, and it was during these 
tours with the Maharaja, that he got oppor- 
tunities to come into contact with the best 
intellects of these lands, with the young 
Egyptians, radical Republicans and Parnellites 
of Ireland, and thus to cultivate a very 
broad view of life. The first sparks of 

patriotism in him were ignited in those 
countries and he acknowledges the fact with 
a grateful heart even to-day. 

This much about his early life. Even 

then he was connected with many institutions 
ip this province and had put in a fairly 
creditable record in the field of social service. 
But then his real solid work commenced 

since he gave up the lucrative post in the 

Civil Service of the State. As an officer he was 
very popular, lie was not dreaded and forsaken 
as officials generally are, by the people, 
barring a few flatterers or hangers on who 
always find their place where officialdom 
reigns supreme. This officer was cast in a 
different mould. He used to mix freely with 
the people and tried to penetrate into tlieir 
lives, their hardships and their miseries. 
While in districts on duty, he was never a 
burden to the people, and resented the slight- 
est indulgence, if offered to his children, even 
by his friends. Stern rigidity was the rule 
of his life. If there is one individual who 
has rendered the greatest possible service in 
the cause of advancement of female educa- 
tion in Gujarat, it is Dr. Sumant. Of 
course his cultured wife was his helpmate 
in every activity of his. Names of both 
Sumant and Sharda Mehta will go down to 
posterity —will be remembered by them with 
gratitude when Gujarat reaps in future the 
fruits of this benediction they have bestowed 
on her. 

To-day village life and Sumant are two 
synonymous terms, though in old days, 
village life was not less dear to him. He 
has never flinched a bit from wandering 
about from cottage to cottage i/i the Banr 
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pa^aj area or from sleeping under the canopy 
of heaven at theii cottage door. 

From his last visit to England Dr. Mehta 
returned just on the eve of the histoiic 
session of the Congress ' at Ahniedabad in 
1921. He was all the while feeling that his 
ideals of service were not being realized 
while in Government service and wanted to 
get rid of the shackles. That historic session 
afforded him an opportunity, and he, without 
the least hesitation, sent in his resignation 
and presented himself at the Congress, clad 
in Khadd^. This sudden change surprised 
many of his friends, though the most 
intimate of them did expect it some day 
or other. He had twice attempted earlier to 
join the Servant of India Society but his 
independence of temperament could not suit 
the ultra-moderate policy of the Society. Ho 
had a little later to attempt to found a home 
to train up “Servants” for Gujarat — in 
Ahmedabad, with a small band of young 
aspirants. He had an inspired unerring 
vision of the moral strength which must 
be at the back of physical strength and the 
intellectual attainments. He perceived that 
the first element of that moral strength must 
be Tyaga, complete self-sacrifice for the 
country and complete devotion to the work 
of liberation. He wanted his workers — 
servants — to be political "'Vairagees^^ or 
‘Fakirs’ who have no other thought than 
their duty to tlie Supreme Deity — the Mother. 
The second element of that moral strength 
to him was self-discipline and organization. 
His Fakiri or renunciation has during the 
last se^en years, brought many a recalcitrant 
to his senses. 

Prominent amongst his many-sided 
activities, are those in connection with the 
Kaliparaj Association and Satyagraha in 
Petlad. Through the instrume tality of the 
former he carried on a vigoi’ous campaign of 
prohibition amongst the people known as 
Raniparaj, a vast populace sunk in drunken- 
ness, a prey to the machinations of greedy 
Parsee liquor shop-keepers and a corrupt 
officialdom, leagued in conspiracy against 
their helpless pray ; and thus invited the 
wrath of the Baroda bureaucracy over his 
head. This is not the place to narrate at 
length the history of the movement that was 
over three years an eyesore to the sun-dried, 
obdurate officials of the State which claimed 
for itself a name for progress and yet could 
not brook its people going dry. Baroda 
resorted to a pelicy of repression and served 
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the workers of the Kaliparaj A 
an order not to eater the area and 
prohibition. Mr. Mookherji, the thed re^jctis^ary 
Suba of the district, tried his U^id^t to 
put dov^n the movement, defenilM the 

Govermnent policy in the columna of the 
Times of India and that high-prifest Of 
autocratic officialdom. Sir Manubhai, as the 
Dewan, supported the man on the spot. But 
the reactionary orders were defied and, 
thanks to the sagacity and well-planned 
organization of Dr. Melita, the Baroda steel- 
frame had to bend down, the Suba was 
transferred and the orders were withdrawn. 
Thousands of families went dry and even 
to-day they remember with gratitude their 
benefactor and his small band of workers. 
This spade-work done in those days stands 
in good stead to-day to the workers in 
British India in the surrounding districts. 
Dr. Mehta had the fullest co-operation and help 
of Sji Amritlal Thakkar in his Kaliparaj 
activities^ 

Another enduring monument to his efforts 
was the Petlad Satyagraha— a no-tax campaign 
against the unjust increment in land assess- 
ment in that Taluk of the Baroda State. 
Petlad Satyagraha was a land-mark in the 
annals of Gujarat even as Kaira, Borsad or 
Bardoli are. The agriculturists of the Taluk 
stood rock-firm against all the tyranny and 
oppression of the Government. And subse- 
quently the just cause of the peasants 
triumphed, putting a fresh laurel in Dr. 
Mehta’s crown. A marked characteristic of 
his life is that Dr. Mehta shuns in every 
form and place, the exploitation of the 
peasant and the worker by either the fat 
capitalists, land-lords or a capital-ridden 
Government and puts his shoulder to the 
wheel to put an end to it, wherever found. 
Dr. Sumant has rendered a very creditable 
account of himself in this r^pect and 
helped directly or indirectly the awakening 
of mass consciousness in the oppressed 
and the down-trodden throughout the 
province, Kaliparaj and Petlad are enough 
to bo the life-work of any one individual. 
The doctor has much more to his credit. 

Had he continued to serve the Baroda 
State, Dr. Mehta would have lived an easy 
and affluent life as. a medical practitioner. 
He had made a name as a surgeon. In 
seepring an efficient surgeon, Gujarat would 
havh lost a veritable servant of the people J 
Dr. Sumant in his choice of * Vocation*" 
therefore has, no doubt, rendered a s^ice 
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of supreme importance to Q^arat which was and a transparent genitfitf ®f heart and 
destined to lead India and be in the soul 

vanguard of national development The mere Dr. and Mrs. Mehm connected with 
recognition of »4ihe desirabmty of freedom many -educational insfetunons^ of Gujarat, 
cannot be an inspiring motive. There are Both of them were , amongst the cliief 
few Indians at present, whether loyalist lieutenants of Sjt. Yallabhbhai ratel in the 
moderate or nationalist in their political Bardoli campaign and render^ ^ yeoman’s 
views, who do not reoognine that the country service to the cause. But Dr. Mehta’s main 
has claims on ilibih or that freedom in ^e life-work consists in the emancipation of 
abstract is a desiinble thing. But most of the Baroda State subjects. He is to-day tJie 
them, when it is a question between the unchallenged leader of two millions of 
claims of the country and other claims, do Baroda subjects groaning under all the evils 
not in practice choose the service of the of the rule of an absentee ruler. They have 
country, and while many may have the always in times of their trials, turned their 
wish to see freedom accomplished, few have eyes toward him and felt that the rudder 
the will to accomplish it There are other of their ship was in quite safe hands. His 
things which we hold dearer and which we lead has never yet failed them ; and 
fear to see imperilled either in the struggle he commands their entire confidence, 
for freedom or by its accomplishment Dr. He is the souf of the Baroda State Subjects’ 
Mehta was above all these and has not Conference (Praja Mandal) and his masterly 
paused for a moment to consider, while Presidential addresses at the Bilimora special 
consecrating his life to the service of the session of the Praja Mandal and the Sojitra 
country, whether he was not risking his Agriculturists’ Conference reveal his wonder- 
well-earned pension. It must have been ful grasp of the problem of the agriculturist 
very difficult for him to rough it out to the and his oneness with the cause of the 
extent he has at present done. forsaken and the poor. He stands to-day at 

Dr. Mehta is also reckoned as an inspiring the door as a cautious watchman to safe- 
wTiter, though here too he is a thorough guard the interests of 20 lacs of human 
Utilitarian and would write only on subjects souls. 

that would directly or indirectly help his It would be an unpardonable omission 
missionary activities. Those who are to-day not to mention, in this narration, Shriraati 
ardent admkers of his writings will be surprised Sharada Mehta, a name to conjure with, a 
to know that only ten years back Dr. 3uraant name so universally revered and respected 
could not write Gujarati well. He soon throughout the length and breadth of this 
perceived, when on the threshold of this new province. In the whole of Dr. Mehta’s stonny 
life, that a nation could not grow without life, his home has been the green spot, 
finding a fit medium of expression for the Sharada Mehta is the presiding deity of the 
new self into which it was developing “home”, a solace to many an agrieved soul 
without a language which would give perma- and wounded heart. This couple has been 
nent shape to its thoughts and feelings and for over two generations, an ideal for young 
carry every new impulse swiftly and trium- Gujarat. The wells of that small hut-like 

phantly into the consciousness of all Kealizing bungalow in Sayaji Ganj must have witnessed 

this he made a strenuous effort to obtain many a broken heart coming to its occupants 

mastery over the language of the populace to seek solace and going out full of hope 

for whose betterment he had dedicated himself and joy. Many a young missionary may 
to work. He very ably edited that premier have derived their inspiration from this 
monthly of Gujarat, the Yuga Dkarma for quarter. Dr. Mehta’s house in this sense is not 
over a period of two years, in the forced a residence but an institution — the birth-place 
absence of Sjt, Indulal Yagnik in Baroda of many fruitful schemes. For her serene 
jail and proved that he could shoulder even sincerity, her over-flowing kindness and love 
a literary venture. Ytiga Dhcmna proved to all, her culture and her social nature, 
to be a veritable m^ium for Dr. Mehta to Mrs Sharada Mehta stands unequalled. She 
preach his ideals of ‘‘Yuga Dharma’’ (z. e, the is an ideal housewife, a loving mother »nd 
religion of the present age). His writings a sincere friend and is a living contradiction 
may not rank as first class literary pieces, to the prevailing false notion that educated 
but they at lea^ display his sincerity ladies could never be good housewifes. She 
of purpose, his courage of conviction has in adapting herself to her husband’s 
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life d ] aald senioe displayed 

all admirable apm ol sacrifice. Mrs. Mehta, 
now in her fifties Was the fir^ amon^t 
Gujarat Hindu ladles to graduate from the 
Bombay !JmWsity« one of the early pioneers 
of femde education. In imparting &e highest 
possible education to her daughters she has 
given an impetus to the movement she all 
through pionesered. One of the girls is a 
Science graduate while the otiier has been 
reading at.4he London School of Economics. 
After ghiduating from Karve’s University 
Mrs. Mehta takes a very keen interest in 
Karve’s University and is a member both of 
its Senate and the Syndicate. These are some 
of the merits of the lady who is to-day a 
great social force in the province of Gujarat,. 
but her greatest attraction is her “Mother- 
hood.” She is the very persffaification of 
that divine spirit. Mahatmaji once while 
proposing her to the Chair of the Social 


Confereiiide at Godbra paid a re 
tribute to the afore-said virtue of ^rs by 
saying that ‘he would very much wist-^pire 
-rto be bom to her” and the MAatma is 
hardly a man who unnecessarily lavishes 
encomiums on any person. Such is the 
lady pr. Mehta had the good-luck to secure 
as his life-companion. Mrs. Mehta can 
unreservedly ckim not a little share in all the 
successes in his life. All honour to the man 
who may not be a Sadhu but who is siriving 
by his deeds, unconsciously though, to attain 
to Sadhita, "Ek is a life of sfrange vicissi- 
tudes, with its bitter trials and its glorious 
poverty. May he enjoy it long, exemplifying 
the words of the poet : 

“To serve thy generation, this thy fate, 

Written in water, swifly fades thy name. 

But he who loves his kind does, first 
and late. 

A work too great for fame.” 


Some Men 1 have Known 

By NAGENDKAKATH GUPTA 


Anaxda Mohan Bose 

I T was during my stay at Karachi that I 
first met Ananda Mohan Bose at Lahore. 
On my way from Calcutta to Karachi 
in 1887 I halted for a few days at Lahore and 
stayed with Sitala Kanta Chatterji, then 
Editor of the Tribune, I found there 
Ananda Mohan Bose with his wife and his 
brother Dr. Mohini Mohan Bose. That was 
the beginning of our acquaintance. At the 
Bombay Congress in 1889 we lived together 
in the same house. Surendra Nath Baneiji 
and several others were also there. We had 
our meals together. Our conversation referred 
often to Charles Bradlaugh, who was 
attending the Congress and whose accession 
to the representation qf India rin the Housc^ 
of Commons was a great gain. Afterwards 
I met Ananda Mohan Bose several times in 
different places. He came to Lahore to 
interview Sardar Dyal Singh in connection 
with the founding of a th^tic college in 
Lahore, and he cialed on me on that occasion. 


Ananda Mohan’s brilliance and intelligence 
were stamped upon his features. He had a 
fine face and particularly bright eyes, and 
was an excellent conversationalist. As a 
public speaker he was fluent and impressive. 
There was a story about him which I believe 
was quite true, that Mr. Sutcliffe, a famous 
Principal of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
used to say that Ananda Mohan was the 
most brilliant student that had ever passed 
out of the college. I never heard him 
gossiping or discussing other people. The 
last time I saw him was in 1899, the year 
that the Congress was held at Lucknow. 
Komesh Chandra Dutt was President elect 
and one afternoon, while I was sitting with 
him in his bouse, he proposed that we should 
go and consult Ananda Mohan Bose, who 
was living close by, about certain matters 
connected with the Congress. We jusi 
walked over to the house and found Amindt 
Mohan ill and lying on a sofa. It was Mf 
last illness for he never quite recovered 
from it. He was in evident pain but tha 
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did not prevent him from keeping up an 
animated conversation for a pretty long time, 
discussing the lines that should be followed 
at the next Congress and letting R. C. Dutt 
have the benefit of his experience of public 
life, Romesh Chandra had recently retired 
from the Indian Civil Service and though he 
was a publicist as well as an ex-official, he 
righijy considered that Ananda Mohan Bose 
would be able to give him valuable advica 

Eaij Charan Banerjee 

Kali Oharan Banerji was present at the 
Lahore Congress of 1893 and came to see me 
at my house one morning. Of course^ 

I knew all about him, had seen him often in 
Calcutta and had heard him speak, and con- 
sidered him one of our finest public 
speakers. Besides, his nephew Bhavani 
Charan (Brahmabandhava Upadhyaya) had told 
me all about his beautiful domestic life. 
The best speech of Kali Charan that I had 
heard was at a meeting at the Calcutta Town 
Hall to protest against the arrest and imprison- 
ment of some members of the Salvation 
Army, Commissioner Booth-Tucker being one 
of them, in Bombay on a charge of obstruction 
of a public thoroughfare. The party had 
just come out to India and were preaching 
in the streets of Bombay in their own 
fashion when all of them were arrested and 
locked up. Keshub Chandra Sen presided 
over the Calcutta meeting and the best speech 
was made by Kali Charan Banerji who asked 
those present whether they would show 
sympathy or antipathy with the Salvationists 
and spoke with great force and eloquence. 

It was an honour and a pleasure to have 
liim sitting in front of me and talking with 
great simplicity and frankness. Several years 
afterwards when his health was failing 
rapidly, Kali Charan Banerji was present at 
the Calcutta Congress of iHOfi, where were 
heard the first mutterings of the storm that 
broke out in a tempest the next year at 
Surat. Kali Charan fainted at the Calcutta 
Congress and was taken home. 

SfR Nil Ratan Sircar 

In 1892 a friend wrote to me from 
Calcutta that Dr. Nil Ratan Sircar was a * 
candidate for election as a Fellow of the 
^^cutta Unirersity and I should help him 
with the votes of the graduates of that 
University residing in the Punjab. Dr. 
Sircar was not known to me personally but 


I had of course heard of his remarkable 
career and the grit and pots&verance that 
had enabled him to overcome all diffieulties 
and to obtain the M. A. and M, D. degrees 
of the Calcutta University. I spok^ personally 
to the Calcutta graduates in Lahore and 
wrote to othei-s who lived in other districts 
ill the Punjab. Every one of iiem voted for 
Dr. Nil Ratan Sircar. After the Congress of 
1892 at Allahabad I paid a flying visit to 
Calcutta and while passing the Senate House 
on College Street saw a crowd on the steps 
and at the entrance of the Hall. I suddenly 
remembered that the election of fellows was in 
progress and I thought I would inquire how 
it was going on. At the head of the stairs 
I met my friend, excited and jubilant, aud 
he rushed in and brought out Dr. Nil Ratan 
Sircar, who # warmly thanked me for the 
Punjab votes, which had been given to him 
solid, a few minutes later Ashutosh (after- 
wards Sir) Mulcerji, who had been counting 
and checking the votes in a room came out 
and he was surrounded by the friends and 
supporters of the candidates. In reply to 
their eager questions Ashutosh Mukerji said, 

“I cannot tell you about the other candidates 
yet but you all know who will top the list”, 
and we understood that Dr. Nil Ratan Sircar 
was loading by a substantial majority. This 
was the beginning of a friendship «hich I 
prize and I and mine have been the recipients 
of many kindnesses from Sir Nil Ratan 
Sircar. Somehow or other I have admired 
Calcutta mostly from a distance, but during 
my periodical brief stay my people often 
have had the benefit of Dr. Sircar’s great 
skill as a physician. I remember in parti- 
cular a striking instance of his devotion to 
the science of medicine. In the bouse next to 
mine on Grey Street were living some 
relations of the late Sarada Charan Mitra, at 
that time a Judge of the Calcutta High Court. 
There was a girl of about twelve living in 
the house who had an attack of high fever. 
Dr. Sircar had been called to the house of 
Sarada Charan Mitra on the other side of the 
road to examine someone and there he was 
asked if he would kindly also examine the 
girl in the other house. He went over at 
once, examined the patient very carefully, 
refused a fee and said he would come again. 

I was with him and he told me it was a 
very peculiar case, but the symptoms were 
not yet sufficiently marked to enable him 
to pronounce a definite opinion. He came* 
again in the afternoon, and I went with 
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him to the be(feide of the little patient The 
saspioioB that Di\ Sircar had was confirmed 
at the second examination. It was a case 
of scarlet fever. There was the highterapera- 
ture^ the peculiar rash on the stomach, the 
throat trouble and all the other symp- 
toms. In England and Europe scarlet fever 
is well known and dreaded as one of the 
most fatal diseases of cliildren. Dr. Sircar 
said he had not seen diseases of children. 
Dr. Sircar said he had not seen a single 
case in his experience and he had actually 
brought hisf' books for consultation and to 
verify the symptoms. As all eruptive fevers 
are highly contagious Dr. Sircar thought it 
imprudent for me to be present. I might 
carry the infection to my children though 
r might not catch it myself. But as I 
did not touch the patient I prevailed upon 
Dr. Sircar to let me stay. From that day 
until the girl was quite out of danger and 
convalescent Dr. Sircar visited her twice 
and sometimes thrice every day, explaining 
to me the distinguishing symptoms and the 
various stages of the disease. The skins of 
the palms and the soles of the feet came 
off entire and Dr. Sircar put them in a jar 
of spirit and took them away. Long strips 
of slough came up from the throat. Dr. 
Sircar not only accepted no fees but he 
used to compound and bring the medicines 
iiiraself and spend long hours watching 
and examining the patient who was in a 
vei 7 critical condition for some days, 
it was not the professional physician, but 
the kind-hearted physician devoted to his 
nobb science, the enthi?siastic scientist 
exerting all his skill of healing that I saw 
during the protracted and serious illness of 
that child. Singularly enough it was au 
entirely isolated case and no other was 
heard of either in Calcutta or elsewhere. 

Pratap Chandra Ma-jusidar 
1 had seen Pratap Chandra Majumdar at 
the house of Keslmb Chandra Son and I 
knew that he had spoken kindly of the 
little brochure I had written after Keshub^s 
death. During my stay in Lahore Pratap 
Chandra Majumdar came to that city on 
mission work. The Brahmo Samaj of Lahore 
was not affiliated to any particular section of 
the Samaj and preachers belonging to the 
New Dispensation, the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj and the Prarthana Samaj of Bombay 
were all welcomed and invited to preach 
«nd d^ver lectures in the Samaj building. 


I met Pratap Chandra at one of his lectures 
and. afterwards he came to see me at my 
house, fle was staying in a room near the 
Brahmo Samaj and I asked him whether be 
was quite comfortable. Pratap Chandra 
Majumdar used to suffer from diabetes and 
was rather particular about his food. He 
complained that the Panjabi food was not to 
his liking, though otherwise he was quite 
comfortable. I ventured to suggest 'hat he 
should take his meals at rny place and he 
immediately agreed to my proposal. The 
next morning he came to breakfast and 
after a hearty meal we had a long talk about 
Keshub Chandra Sen arid the political and 
other signs of the times. Pratap Chandra 
Majumdar was a highly intellectual man of 
wide culture, an admirable writer and speaker, 
widely travelled and had an attractive 
manner of conversation. I met him once 
more in Calcutta some years later in a tram- 
car. Ho told me he wanted to read the 
eleventh Skandha of Shrimad-hhagavat 
with a Pandit and he wanted to know 
whether I knew of anyone who could help 
him. I gave him the names and address of 
two or tlireo Pandits. Pratap Chandra 
Majumdar died shortly afterwards. 

Siva Nath Sastri 

One of the most delightful and lovable 
men I ever met was Pandit Siva Nath Sastri 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. Like Pratap 
Chandra . Majumdar he came to Lahore to 
deliver some lectures and sermons in the 
Brahma Mandir. After his first lecture 
Abinash Chandra Majumdar of Lahore intro- 
duced me to him and the next afternoon he 
called on me, and afterwards hardly a day 
passed that we did not spend some hours 
togetiier. Before I met him I knew Siva Nath 
Sastri as a fascinating Bengali writer. 
Born in an orthodox Brahmin Pandit family, 
J[ie had broken through the trammels of caste 
and had joined the Brahmo Samaj. After 
the schism over the Kuch Behar marriage 
he had gone over to the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj of which he was a leading member. 
Siva Na^f Sastri was deeply religious, but 
he was by no means an ascetic or a habitually 
grave man. He was an excellent humourist 
loth as a writer and in conversation. He 
wrote a screaming parody of a poem by 
Bankim Chandra Obatterjee and when 1 
repeated a few linos which I happened to 
remember be laughed and recited the rest of 
the poem. He was full of anecdotes jmd 
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flashes of Iiumoiir, and ocoassionaily he was 
a bright mimic. He Ime# that I dabbled 
in literature, and spc^e appreciatively of 
certain essays by me. He told me 

numerous anecdotes about Bamkrishna 
Paramhansa abd Iswar Chandra Yidyasagar, 
and we both happened to know Ramtanu 
Lahiri iuMmately we exchanged our impres- 
sions about that remarkable man. After the 
death of Ramtanu Lahiri Siva Nath Sastri 
wrote his life. I met him once again in 
Calcutta shortly before his death. 

Dr. Kali Pada Gupta 

Another winter visitor to Lahore was Dr. 
Kali Pada Gupta of the Indian Medical Service. 
For some time he was Sanitary Commissioner 
to the Government of Bengal. He was a 
native of Halisahar so that we were fellow 
villagers. I saw a good deal of Kali Pada 
Gupta during his stay at Lahore. He was 
a Christian, but he was a homely Bengali 
of the good old school, and was proud 
of the fact that he was a Kulin 
Yaidya. He rightly reproached me and 
some of my people for having done 
nothing for the village of our forbears. He 
himself had a house in Calcutta but he took 
great interest in the well-being of Hali- 
sahar and gave some money for the, build- 
ing of a hospital. He was a frequent visitor 
to the Tillage and personally knew most of 
the residents. He was very different from 
the class of the “England returned” Bengalis 
of those days, men who i retended to have 
forgotten everything about their own country, 
because they had passed two or three years 
in England. 

Radha Raman Raha 

Radha Raman Raha was one of the first 
two Bengalis who had proceeded to the 
Punjab, the other being Golaknath Chatterji 
They were both Christians and had come 
under the influence of Dr. Alexander Duff. 
There w^ no railway at that time beyond 
Eaniganj, and the rest of the long way to 
the Punjab had to be traversed in bullock- 
carts and camel vans. Radha R^an Raha had 
been a teacher in a Mission School for some 
limeand was in charge of the Religious Books 
and Tracts Society when I went to Lahora 
The first house I occupied was just opposite 
the premises of the Society in which Radha 
Raman had comfortable quarters. We became 
good friends at once, and our friendship 


remained unbroken UntiriiMlba Raman’s 
death in 1910. He was about 51 years 
of age when I first met him. He had 
never married and there was a romance of 
disappointed love in early life. Radha 
Raman was a short man with benevolence 
and kindness beaming in his eyes, and 
face. ‘He was a devout Christian, but lived 
like a Bengali wearing the dhoti at home, 
and chapkan abroad. From his small income 
he helped several persons, including Dr. Kali 
Pada Gupta, to complete their studies in 
England. He was a great friend of students, 
and constantly looked after the Bengali 
students reading in the Lahore Medical 
College. The leading Bengali residents like 
Pratul Chandra Chatterji, Kali Prasanna Roy, 
Jogendra Chandra Bose, Chandra Nath 
Mitra and Dr. Braja Lai Ghose treated him 
with great respect and he generally spent 
his evenings with his Bengali friends. But 
his Punjabi, English and American friends 
were equally well aware of his worth and 
showed him every respect. He was frank 
and simple and a man of high character 
and never spoke a single word in disparage- 
ment of Hindus or their religion. He retired 
in 1894 and used to spend the winter months 
at Lahore, and stayed every year with me 
as long as I was there. Pratul Chandra 
Chatterji and Kali Prasanna Roy were mucli 
older friends of Radha Raman than myself 
and they used to chaft’ him for giving me 
preference over them. 

Abinash Chandra Majumdar 

Abinash Chandra Majumdar was a member 
of the Sadharan Bhahmo Bamaj and held an 
appointment in the Railway office at Lahore. 
He was a man universally respected for his 
high character, amiability of disposition, and 
unfailing readiness to help the distressed and 
deserving. He had learned homeopathy and 
gave homeopathic medicines free to a number 
of patients every morning. He had also an 
installation of Buisson’s Vapour Bath for 
anti-rabic treatment, which was used on one 
occasion in my own family. Abinash 
Chandra was to be found wherever any good 
work was to be done. Hb was one of the 
most gentle-hearted * men I have met, as 
well as one of the sinoerest and most devout. 
He was an instance of a man who was 
widely admired and esteemed for the good- 
ness of his heart. He had only a smal) 
income and lived a simple life, but the time 
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came when eifery commroity in Lahore 
paid him the homage due to a great and 
^ood man. After his retirement and when 
his health began to fail he used to spend 
the winter months at Lahore, while thesummer 
and monsoon months were spent at Solon 
iialf way to Simla from Kalka. The last 
time I saw him was at Lahore in 1924. He 
was then very. feeble though his intellect was 
quite unclouded, and people still came to 
him for help. He died the following year 
in the seventieth of his age, and lus remains 
Avere followed to the cremation ground by 
practically the whole of Lahore. 

Kali Prasanna Eoy 

When I went to Lahore Kali Prasanna 
Roy, a graduate in Arts and Law of the 
Calcutta Universiiy, was the acknowledged 
leader of the Indian Bar, while Sir William 
Ratttigan was the leader of the other section. 
I had known K. P. Roy before I went to 
Lahore for he had been my guest at Karachi 
for a month, where he had gone for a change. 
We became very intimate friends at Lahore, 
and the family intimacy was maintained 
even after K, P. Roy’s death in 1904. 
Kali Prasanna was not a scholarly man 
but he was an accomplished advocate, 

, brimming over with humour and wit. 
He was a man of great independence 
of character and marked dignity of bearing. 
Kali Prasanna was among the early Bengali 
settlers in the Punjab. He was greatly 
respected and was elected Chairman of 
tlie Lahore Congress Reception Committee 
in 1900. 

Sir Pratul Chandra Chatter.ti 

j The other most prominent member of the 
I Lahore Bar was Pratul Chandra Chatterji, a 
man of considerable culture and charming 
manners. He was widely read, and had 
I the gift of making conversation. He had 
j built a house and was one of the leading 
reises of Lahore, He was what is called an 
acceptable man among all sections of the 
community. He was a member of the 
Punjab University and was for a short 
time an additional member of the Governor- 
General’s Legislative Council The first 
Indian Judge of the Punjab Chief Court 
was Pandit Eamnarain, a Kashmiri Brahmin, 
but he officiated for only a short time, 
and died soon afterwards, Pratul Chandra 


was appointed a Judge early in 1804 and 
was aftewards confirmed. He told me 
an amusing incident of how his appoint- 
ment was regarded by the other Judges. 
After his appointment he called on one 
of the Judges, an English Civilian, who 
told him bluntly, “I don’t like the idea of 
having a Bengali on the Bench, but to you 
personally I have no objection.” P. C. 
Chatterji wrote admirable judgments which 
are still highly praised in the Punjab. In 
politics Pratul Chandra was a cautious uian 
and took care not to offend the bureaucracy. 
After his retirement from the Bench, he 
was appointed Dewan of Nabha, but he 
held this appointment for only a year.- 
Towards the end of his life he was almost 
a daily visitor at my house in Calcutta, 
but when the end came in 1917, I was 
away at Bombay. 

Lala.Lalchand 

Lala Lalchand was also a Calcutta 
graduate and a leading lawyer. He was 
the President of the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic 
College and a prominent member of the 
Arya Samaj. After the retirement of K. P. 
Roy, and the elevation of P. C. Chatterji 
to the Bench, Lalcliand became the leader 
of the Bar. Once he officiated as a Judge 
of the Chief Court for a year. Later on, 
another man who had nothing like the 
standing of Lalchand, was appointed to the 
Bench, and was subsequently confirm^. 
When the next vacancy was offered to Lal- 
chand he rightly , refused it. Lala L^chand 
was highly respected for his ability and 
high character, and filled an important place 
in the public life of the Punjab. 

Bhai Ram Singh 

Bhai Ram Singh was a native of 
Amritsar, and a Carver in wood. He had 
received no education and was merely one 
of the many artisans to be found in that 
city. John Lockwood Kipling, Principal of 
Mayo Schopl of Aii, Lahore, discovered liim 
as a craftsman of unusual gifts, and when 
Indian artisans were wanted for decorating 
the Indian Barbar Boom, in Queen ITictoria’s 
Palace in the Me of Wight, Ram Singh was 
selected on the recommendation of Lockwood 
Kipli^. He more that justified his selection 
for his decoration of the Durbar Room was 
a work of art and the Queen and 
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all the merab^rs of the Boyal Family were 
inuch interestdl in hfs and showed him 
much kindness. He pic^:ed up a little English 
just sufficient to maintain a conversation, 
and on the conclusion of his work was sent 
back to India, as Vice-Principal of the Mayo 
Art School, an appointment which was 
specially created for him, at the personal 
recommendation of the Queen. Ram Singh 
used to come to me cohstantly to get letters 
written to the Queen and to members of the 


Royal Family. He showed 
notes in the charaoteristie hand^ writing of 
Queen Yictoria, Princess Beatrice and others. 
He received orders to send some furniture 
designed in Indian style for the Princess. 
Ram Singh afterwards became Principal of 
the School. He retired about 1915 and 
died a little later. He was undoubtedly a 
man of genius which showed itself in 
numerous original and striking designs of 
decorations and decorative art. 


domment and Critieism 


[5f%is smtion is intended for the correction of imocurctcm, errors of fact, dmrlff erroneom vie ws, 
misreprmntation^, etc., in the. orQiml contributions, ani eiitoriik publisM in this Hcmw or in 
other papers criticiung It various opinions rmy reasqnahhj he held on the sam subject, this 
s^im is n(yt meant for the airing of siich differences of opinion. /Iv owing to the kind ness of our 
numerous contributors, we are alw iijs hard pressed for spnee, critics are rejuested to he good 
enpu^h always to be brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point Generally, 
no criticism of reviews and notices of books is puhllskci IVrilers are iwfuestei not to exceed the 
Uinit of fitoe hundred words.'—Editor, The Modern Review.] 


“Mahatma Gandhi and the Calcutta Congress’’ 


1 am young and perhaps that may be the 
reason why ! could not control myself when I 
read a note under the heading “Mahatma Handhi 
on the Calcutta Congress” in the February issue 
of such ft representative and widely-read magazine 
as the Modern Review certainly is. 

Does the ' editor of the Modern Review mean 
to charge the Mahatmaji of having hired delegates 
in the Nagpur Congress for the passage of his 
Non-Oo-operation movement or of having connived 
at others doing the same for liim. 


You say that the Mahatma was either blind or 
kept his eyes closed when the late Mr. C. H. Das 
Wfis alive, presumably, as it would appear, because 
the Maliatina dared not do or speak anything 
against Mr. Das or against his pleasure ! This 
indeed is another terfihle charge against the 
Mahatma, though the world as a whole now fully 
know that he is not the man any the least fit for 
suiA a charge. 

P. E, Krishna Menon 


BmTou’s NoTB.-~'W'e never said or suggested 
that Daadliiii ever hired or was capable of hiring 


delegates, nor could we ever imagine that any 
intelligent man could misoonstnie our words in 
sucu a way. Similarly, we never siiggestod that 
Mahatmaji was afraid of Mr. C. R. Das, 


An Unhistorical Adage 

In the March number of » the Modern Review (1929, 
Page 291), llabu Nageiidra Nath Gupta in his 
article “Govindadas Jha, the poet of Mithila” 
.says -“It is merely a case of Muhammad and the 
mountain. The mountain being at Mithila we 
have no alternative but to negotiate its heights.” 
Nagendra Babu has borrowed this proverb from 
the mischievous propaganda of the Christian 
Missionaries against Islam. This misconception 
has been repu liate 1 by the Mu.slim authors and 
writers. The life and smallest accident of Haziut 
Muhammad (may peace be on him !) have been, 
truthfully depicted in the world-renowned six 
works of Hadis (vSia Sithah) on which is founded 
the structure of Islamic religion. But nowhere 
in any work of the Islamic literature such a false 
story is found. 

Muhammad Ahbab Chaudhury b. a. 

Duhalia— Syihet 



The Indians That Ceylon Wants# 

By ST. NfflAL SINGH 


S OME time ago the Health Officer of Newera 
Eliya^Ceylon’s famous mountain resort- 
complained at a meeting of the Improve- 
ment Boai-d of the scarcity of scavengers and 
the difficulty, in consequence, of keeping the 
town in as good a sanitary condition as he 
would like to have it. He suggested that 
an Indian in their employ, presumably himself 
a sweeper, be sent to South India to recruit 
Indian sweepers. 


needed from Southern India and yet save 
the money that they would have to spend 
upon sending one of their own men to the 
Madras Presidency to import them. 

Newera Eliya is not the only place in 
Ceylon which looks to India to supply her 
with men and w^oraen to keep her streets 
clean and remove nightsoil from private 
residences and hotels. The same is true of 
Colombo, Kandy, and many another town 



A Group of Indians Employed l)y the Colombo Mimiciiwility to act as Sweepers and ConservMii<',\ 
workers. They live in the shadow of the Incinerator. 


Thereupon an unofficial member of the Board 
suggested that the good offices of the Coji- 
troller of Indian Immigrant Laboui — a highly 
paid and exceedingly efficient Irishman 
belonging to the Ceylon Civil Service — be 
sought to enable them to get over the diffi- 
culty. Through that device the residents of 
that Ceylon sanitarium would, he hinted, be 
able to secure all the scavengers that they 

* This article may not be reproduced or ti*ans- 
lated in or outside India without first securing 
the written consent of the author. 


in the Island. I do not, in fact, rernembei 
any place of any importance that T have 
visited in Ceylon— and I dare say there an 
not many even among the Ceylonese wire 
have travelled much more extensively thar 
I have in this Island— where the conservancy 
work was not left entirely to Indians. 

Some time ago I was visiting Anuradha 
pura, winch once was the proud capital of tli 
Sinhalese kingdom but now is little raor 
than a collection of monuments of a glorioii 
past. A motor lorry drove into the yard ( 
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the Orand Hotel, wliere I was staying. The sim 
was at the meridian and the day suffocatingly 
hot. The men standing in the conser- 
vancy lorry looked, however, to be Indians 
and 1 went out to find if that was the case. 

8ui*e enougli, they were Indians. They 
were employed by the local Council and 
went from place to place collecting nightsoil 
and refuse. The driver of the lorry and his 
helper were, however, sons of the soil. 


The other da}’^ the “latrine cooly” of the 
Grand Oriental Hotel in Colombo, which has 
been my home for nearly two years, salaamed 
me very obsequiously and told me that he 
was going India.” He had his tip and went 
away. 

The next day I found another man at 
work in my bath-room. He, too, was an 
Indian. 

Om the^ north-eastern edge of Colombo 
the Municipal Corjioration presided over by 
a British member of the Ceylon Civil Service 
another exc^dingly able officei—has erected 
the refuse destructor. One day when I was 
out inspecting the slums iii the company of 
a highly socialized memb?r of the Municipal 
Council, I asked to be taken there so as to 
be able to study the system of refuse 
destruction. 


In a small room at one end of the building 
I found some men at work shovelling garbage 
into the furnace. They wore dirty clothes 
and were barefooted. One of them had a 
cut on one foot, which looked sore and angry. 
When I called the attention of the overseer 
to the danger of infection that that man ran 
he replied : “Sir, those men are supplied 
with boots and I am constantly after them 
to get them to wear them. But when my eye 
is off them for a moment 
they slip off their boots and 
go at their work barefooted. 
What can I do ?” 

Upon enquiry 1 found tliat 
all these men were Indians. 
They lived in the “lines”, built 
in the shadow of the tall 
cliimney of the destructor. So 
did other Indian scavengers 
in the service of the Munici- 
pality 

The “lines” were not bad, 
ns “lines” go. Each family 
was given a double room— 
one opening into the othei — 
and the verandah in front. 

The petty official wlio 
showed me round remarked 
that he feared that lodgers 
were taken in. When he 
remonstrated, however, they 
were passed off as relations, 
it was impossible to tell, he 
philosophically added, who was 
a relation and who was not. 
“Why did the Municipality 
put these lines down right in the shadow of 
the incinerator?” I next enquired. 

“The process that we employ is supposed 
to take away the smell,” was the reply. But 
my own olfactory nerve told me another tale. 

Presently I expressed the desire to make 
a photograph. Men, women and children 
trooped out and stood nonchalantly in the 
burning sun while I made the snapshot. 

Upon my return to ray rooms in the 
Hotel I found a friend who lives in Kandy 
waiting for mo. Once the capital of the 
Sinhalese kingdom, that town is still supposed 
to possess a tooth of Gautama the Buddha. 
When I told this friend where we had been 
she said that only the other day she had had 
some trouble with a Sinhalese seiwant. She 
had ordered him to remove .some mess from 
floor. He refused and made her understand 
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that that was not his work— 
that she mast get “the cooly’’ 
to do it. She was forced, 
she said, to send for an 
Indian, who readily obeyed 
her. 

“Then ‘the cooly’ and 
‘Indian’ are synonymous 
terms in Geylon?” I remarked. 

She smiled and acknowledg- 
ed that this was the case. 

Indians and the perform* 
ance of '&irty work, too, are 
synonymous in the Island. So 
accustomed, indeed, have 
the Ceylonese as a community 
become to having their streets 
(‘leaned and their nightsoil 
removed by Indians that 
whenever they find that our 
people are not coming from 
India in sufficient numbers 
to attend to their conser- 
vancy needs they take re- 
course to measures such as tin' sending of 
special agents to increase the supply. 

India has, in conseciueuce, beconm, in the 
Ceylonese eyes, the land to which they look 
for their sweepers and scavengers. It once' 
was the country from which their ancestors 
came, where Gautama, whom most of them 
adore, was born, and whewe places of great 
sanctity or religio-artistic interest, such as 
Kapilavastu, Bodh Gaya, Sanchi, Ajanta and 
Ellora are situated-places to wliieh tho.so 
who can ailbrd to do so make a pilgrimage at 
least once in a lifetime'. 

Is it any wonder that India~and Indians 
— have gone down in the f'stimation of 
the Ceylonese ? How could the Buddhists of 
Ce^ylon look upon our land as dhammadripa 
when it is the land that suppliers them with 
persons in plentitude to perform office's that 
they regard as “too dirty” to do themselves ? 

India has fallen, indeed. At least she has 
fallen in Ceylone^se eyes. 

How low India has fallen in the? Ceylonese 
estimation was forcibly brought home to me 
the other day. A medical officer told me 
that when he ordered Sinhalese villagers to 
give goat’s milk to their children who were 
suffering from anaemia from lack of nourish- 
ment, and explained to them that goat’s milk 
was very strengthening and good for their 
health, they declared that they would never 

dream pf doing sueh a thing. The “coolies,” Buddhist monks on the steps 

tney declared, gave goat s milk to their of a Vihara. 
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children. Did the doctor wish them to 
lower themselves to the level of the 

oooiies ? 

It appears to me, however, that our 
people at home are unconscious of this 
^ 1 V unconscious, they are 

apathetic and do not care how they and 
tlieir kind suffer in the estimation of other 
nations. 



In other countries it is different— in Italy, for 
instance. For years and years, to my i>ersonal 
irnowledge, Italians have been going to Bel- 
gium, France, Britain and the United States 
to engage in beggaiy. They usually took 
along with them monkeys, or acquired (or 
even hired) them after they got tliere. They 
also obtained (nearly always rented by the 
day or week) barrel-organs and “hurdy-gurdies” 
-mechanical music-players. Thus armed they 


went about the streets grinding out times 
while the monkeys they took along with 
them collected the coins. They really made 
monkeys of themselves. 

So long as Italy was half asleep natioimllv 
she did not care. With tlie awakening that 
has recently taken place, however, aiiathy 
toward that sort of thing has disappeaivd. 
Some time ago a powerful agitation was 
started to prevent Italians from going oiit 
of the country to engage in oecuimfioiis 
abroad that brought all Italians into contonii)t. 

Some Italians declared that to prev(>iit 
their countrypeople from going out of tlndr 
home-land would be to condemn many of 
their poorer compatriots to poverty and 

probably to actual starvation. Tiiat was mi 
argument for improving the economic con- 
dition of the State, and not for permitting 
injury to be done to Italian honour, was 
the rejoinder. It wms moreover asked liow 
many Italians actually went out of tin' 

country to engage in such a calling, and wind 
percentage they formed to the population 
left behind, it would only be a case of a 
drop in the bucket if these f(?w persons 
were compelled to stay at home. 

When the matter came to the notice of 
Mussolini, he, with one stroke of the pen, 
forbade the issue of passports to any italiaii 
who liad been known to have engaged, or 
wished to or it was suspected, would engage 
in a calling that would lower his nation in 
the estimation of the foreigners among whom 
he chose to practice it. So effectively has 
that edict been carried out that I understand, 
tlie Italian “monkey-men” have ceased to be 
the common sight in European and American 
countries that tliey once were. 

I comm end that example to Lord Irwin ! 


PMidit Ishwap Chandra Vidyasagar 

Bv BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 
Retirement From Government Service 

V IDYASAOAR h^ done his work as an were quite satisfied as to his ability. It was, 
educational Officer with extraordinary therefore, natural to expect that lie would be 
zeal and mtelligenoe. He had reformed appointed to the post of Inspector of 
Sanskrit education, laid the foundation of Schools, Soutli Bengal, which had recently 
vernacular education, and promoted female fallen vacant, on account of Mr. Pratt having 
education in Bengal. His official superior.s gone home on leave. In fact, some conyer- 
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sation on the subject took place between 
lim and Halliday, as the following letter will 

siiow : , , , 

“When 1 had the honour to wait on you on 
Saturday last and, solicited your permission to 
(lake a few suggestions regarding the appointnient 
)f an Inspector for South Bengal, you were pleased 
0 direct me to submit a written memorandum 
ipon the subject. I have accoi*dingly availed my- 
■ielf of the permission and beg respectfully to 
suggest that if you should feel inclined to transfer 
m to that nofife, the appointment of my successor 
in the Sanskrit College may be made in (‘oiisulta- 
ion with me, as from an mitimate personal know- 
edge of the several parties from whom the selee- 
lion may be made, 1 think I will bo l>ast able to 
■ecoinmend the most proper i)erson for the place. 
Lf however it should be tliouglit inexpedient to phw:;e 
lie division under my charge on account of the 
rovornmont English colleges and schools in it, I 
would earnestly solicit that at least the districts 
in wliich there are model schools, 'm;.. Hughli, 
MidiiaiJur, Bardwan and Nadia may be plactnl 
(inder me. the colleges and schools lieing without 
inconvenience in cl large of the person who may be 
H])pointed Inspector of the division.'' (May, 18.57). 

Hut before this letter reached Halliday, 
ho had already nominated (April) Mr. Lodge 
to the vacant inspectorsliip, 

This was a great disappointment for the 
Pandit. He felt that he had l>een unjustly 
treated and that his just claims to j)roniotioii 
had been repeatedly passed over. He was 
already dissatisfied with his present situation, 
owing to the obstruction and discouragement 
he had received from ]\lr. (lordon Young, 
the D. P. I, a young and inexperienced 
(hvilian, although the kind intervention of 
Halliday had removed some of the causes 
of friction. The Pandit now seriously thought 
of an early retirement from Oovernmeiit 
service, as he was convinced that he had 
reached the limit of promotion that an Indian 
could hope for in the Educational Service, 
thi 29th August, 1857 lie intimated his deter- 
mination to the D. P. I. : 

' As you are about to leave town for tliree 
months, 1 consider this a fittiug occasion to inti- 
mate to you that 1 have made up my mind to 
retire from the public sendee in a short time. Ihe 
i'easons which have induced me to conn? to this 
determination are more of a pi ivate than or a 
iHiljlic nature, and I therefore refrain fr-im men- 
tioning them. 

"The new arrangemonts for ttie Sanskrit (.’ollege 
have not yet been fully developed and as f am 
desirous of completing them vyhich will occupy 
two or three months more, 1 wisli to eontmue m 
my present office until the end of December next, 
when’l shall tender mv resignation in due form. 

"My object in addressing j^ou now is that you 
may have ample time to consider the arrangements 

, Halliday to Pandit Ishwar Chandra Yidyasagar, 
daW 27th May 1857. 


that you may deem most desirable for supxdyiug 
my place m the Education Deiiartment.” 

At the same time, he took care to forward 
a copy of this letter to Halliday for liis 
information (31st August). Halliday at once 
wrote to Yidyasagar : 

My dear Pandit,—! am rwxlly mn/ s’orn/ to hear 
Come and soi* me on Tliursday 
and tell me why it is tliat yon havi' codk^ to this 
determination.” (,31st August). 

Halliday was always loath to lose the 
services of efficient officers, and therefore he 
now tried his utmost to dissuade the Pandit 
from taking this hasty step, and evidently 
VHdyasagar agreed. He (!Oiitiuiied at his post 
for a year longer, though lialf-hoartedly ; but 
as his health declined, he finally sent in 
the following letter of resignation to the 
D. P. 1. on 5th August, 1858: 

“The unceasing mental exertion required by the 
discharae of my piililic duties has now vso senously 
affected my general health, as to compel me to 
tender my resignation i>f the Kdiication serviw 
to the Hoii’blc the Limitenant-Hovernoj’ of Bengal. 

”1 feel that I can no longer devote the assidu- 
ous attention to my dutie.s which their due per- 
formance necessitates. I need repose, and in 
justice to the pulilic int'^ests, as well as to m>'^ own 
comfort and haripiness, can only secui’c that, repose 
)»y retiring into private life. 

“The moment my health is restored, it is my inten- 
tion to devote my time and attention to the com- 
position and compilation of useful works in the 
Yernaeular language of llengak. Thus, although 
my direful, official (‘.oiinection with the education 
aud enlightenment of my countrymen will have 
ceased, 1 venture humbly to hope that m.\’ remain- 
ing yoara will still he devoted to tlio advancement 
of a great and sacred wxnse in which my deep 
and earnest interest can only dose with life. 

“Among the minor causes that have let! to my 
taking so serious a step, are the absence oi ail 
further jirospects of advaneemmit and the w^ant; ot 
tliat imuKidiate peraonal syiniiathy with the present 
systeiu of edu< ration, wiiicrh every (.roiiscientioiis 
servant of tin Department, should possess. 

“With j'cgard to the former, I can occupy my time 
moi*e profitably and with infinitely less sti’ain upon 
mind and body, than in my present position. It w'ould 
he idle to deny that such considerations must have 
w'oight with one who has not yet been able to make 
any permanent provision for hisfiirnily and who fears 
that failing health will prevent his doing so, ir he 
delays longer the s<*veranoe of his eonnectioii with 
the 'arduous and onerous duties that belong to 
the offices he liolds. 

“With respect to the other. I feel that I have no 
right to obtrude my view’-s and opinions u}K>n the 
Oovornment : yet 1 crould not conceal from those i 
serve, the fac^ that my heart is not in my work, 
and that thei-eby m.y efficiency is, and must tie, 
impaired. More .1 am unwilling to say, less I could 
not express, with the maiuteriaiice of the honesty 
of purpose which I deem to be an essential quality 
of a conscientious public servant. . . , . t 

“I ratire with the oonscaous gratiiKiation that 1 
have always laboui’ed earnestly to discharge my 
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duties to the best of my humble ability and I trast 
that I shall not be deemed presumptuous in tender- 
ing my most sincere and hem'tfelt acknowledgments 
for the imvarying kindness, indulgence and conside- 
ration, which 1 have always experienced at the 
hands of tlie Government.”* 

The D. P. I. recommended to the Bengal 
(lovernment the acceptance of the Pandit’s 
resignation in tlie following letter 

“I have the honour to forward herewith copy of 
a letter dated 5th instant from the Principal ot 
the Sanskrit College and Special Inspector of 
Schools and to recommend that his resignation be 
accepted. Until more permanent arrangement can 
bo made, the charge of the Sanskrit College, together 
with the Calcutta Normal School and the PatsMa 
may be confided to the Assistant Principal or the 
College. Babu Dinabandhu Sharma, and his duties 
as Special Inspector may lie divided between the 
regular Inspectors of Schools in South aud lliast 
Bengal, an arrangement which, as the Lieutenant- 
Governor is aware, has been for some time m 
contemplation 

“It is not necessary that I should dwell at any 
length upon services so well known to the 
Lieutenant-Governor as are those ^ of Pandit 
Ishwar Chandra Sharma. Suffice it to say he 
has laboured earnestly and to good purpose m the 
cause of native education, and has established a 
claim to the gratitude of the Government and of 
his cjouiitryrnen on this account. 

“Jt is pleasing to find that, although the Pandit 
i*etire8 from office, his time and energies will 
still be employed for the benefit of the cause he 
has so much at heart” (18 Augt. 1858.)t 

Mr. Buckland, in his Bengal under the 
IJeutemnt- Governors, says that the Pandit 
came into conflict with the 1). P. I. and 
threw up his appointment on account of 
the difference created by his e^stablishment 
of girls’ schools. But we find in his D. 0. 
letter to Halliday the Pandit’s own account 
of the various causes whicli led him to quit 
Government service. In it he says : 

“After mature deliberation I find that I cannot 
either with consistency or propriety omit the parts 
of my letter which appear objectionable to you. 
It is true that ill-health is one of the principal 
causes which liave induced me to resign. But I 
c^annot conscientiously say that that is . the sole 
clause. If it were so, I could have applied for a 
long leave and renovated my hciilth. 1 had often 
i-epmented to you, that I frequently felt it 
disagreeable and inconvenient to seive Government 
Under existing circuimBtances and that 1 considered 
tlie present ^stem, upon which the department of 
Vernacular Education was conducted, whS a mere 
waste of money. You are aware that 1 often met 
with discouragement in ^tny way. I saw besides 
no prospects of advancement and more than once 
1 felt my just claims pa-sed over. Thus I hope 
you will be pleased to admit that 1 had reasonable 
grounds ot complmnt. But I would nevertheless 


* Education Consultation 13 September, 1858, No. 14. 
t Edumtion Con. 13 September 1858, No. 13. 


have continued in my present post for some tiivh 
longer, if I were not forced to take the step ! 
have taken by prolonged ill-health, which has 
made me unfit for my responsible duties.” (15tli 
Sept. 1858). 

Yidyasagar’s letter drew a prompt reply 
from Halliday who, as will be seen from 
the following extract, was of the opinion 
that the grievances of which the Pandit 
complained, were altogether groundless : 

“I mentioned that I thought it possible jmu 
might be asked to explain the cause of your dis- 
satisfaction with the administration of 
department, and as you expressed an insuperable 
objection to do this in a public form I suggested 
that it might be better to omit what you were 
unwilling to ac^coiint for and merely allude to 
ycur illness which though not the sole was 
certainly a sufficient reason for resignation. 

“You ask me to admit that you have had 
reasonable gicunds of complaint. I am quite 
unable to admit this as to what is now' assigned 
as your grievance- namely, (1) that you thouglii 
the present system of Yemaciilar Education a 
waste of money, (2) that you often met with dis- 
couragement and (3) that your just claims to 
promotion have been passed over. 

“It will bo sufficient to say that I (piite difloj- 
with you as to tho last point, and as to the second 
can see nothing in which you have ever been 
discouiaged by me* but the wiitraiy. ,As to the 
first point, it is a mere matter of opinion and 
moreover cannot relate to the special system of 
Vernacular Education with which only you had 
to do.” (15th Sep. 1858). 

The Bengal Government, in accepting the 
recommendation of the Director of Public 
Instruction, added : 

“It is to be regretted tliat the Pandit should hav 
thought fit to make his retii’ement somewhat im- 
giuciously, especially as he can have no fail 
reason for dissatisfaction. You will, however, b< 
good enough to inform him, that he cames witl 
him the acknowledgments of the Government foj 
his long and zealous service in the cause of Native 
Education.” (25th September, 1858). 

We see from the above that Vidyasagai 
left Government service prematurely fron 
a sense of disappointment and disagreeraen 
with his chief, though declining health wai 
undoubtedly a consideration of some weigh 
with him. Halliday had, on the whole 
always appreciated his merits and treatei 
him with personal kindness and courtesy 
But these could not counteract the unfriend 


* Vidyasagar never meant Halliday. In h 
I’eply to Halliday (dated 18th Sep. 1858) he lemar] 
ea referring to the discouragement 1 m 

with, 1 meant to say, tliat obstruction, I offi 
met with, in my way to remove which I wi 
frequently obliged to trouble you. You we 
always pleased to lend an attentive ear to n 
representations and very often those ol stacles we 
removed by your kind interference.”' 
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liness and obstructi>eness of his immediate 
superior, the new Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, under whom his daily work had to be 
done. The situation had become impossible 
for Vidyasagar, and therefore it is qu'te 
incorrect* to say, as the Bengal Government 
does, tliat the Pandit “made his retirement 
somewhat ungraciously.” Yidyasagar’s service 
was too short (about 10 years' to entitle him 
to even a • fractional pension, but some 
gratuity would have looked gracious on the 
part of Government. 


Mr. E. B. Cowell took over charge of the 
Sanskrit College on 4th November* 1858.* 
Shortly afterwards Vidyasagar also 
resigned the membership of the Board of 
Examiners on grounds which he explained 
to the Lieut.-Governor in a personal inter- 
view (May 1860).t 


* Most of the correspondence relating to Vidya- 
sagars retirement is printed in Mitra’s hvar 
Chandra Vidyamgar, pp. lHO-44 (2nd ed.) 
t Om^ral Dept. Con. .Inne 18(»U. No. 80. 


An Itinerant Art Exhibition in Sonth India 

Bv RAMBNDRA-NATH OHAKRABARTY 


S G long as art is divorced from the 
reality of life and does not take root 
in its native soil, it can never be a 
living thing. Its progress becomes stunted 
*and it gradually dies away for extension 
without growth is indeed death. 



Birabhadra Rao Cliilra 


At present art in India has come to a 
point from where it does not extend farther. 


The main reason for thi.s is tliat our art 
is not in touch with our life. It dues not 
enter into our daily activities. In past ages 
art was to be found in every s})hore of 



P, Hariluimn 
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life. Then art was not merely an ornament Art is taught in schools and colleges to 
but people lived, moved and had their enable tlie student to earn a living, and 

being in art. Even to-day we see this art wares, good, bad and indifferent, are 

living art when a country girl decorates her exhibited incongruously huddled together at 

door-steps and mud-walls with Alpona and some exhibitions in cities, which have 

saris’, ‘kanthas’ and other articles of daily developed into fasiiionable functions where 

use with beautiful embroideries. society people pay their annual “ visits for 

This hue artistic sense, beautifully the sake of forni. 

expressed in everyday requirements of And the artists now-a-days feel ashamed 



The Parcxiuet-— Surendranath Kar 

existence, is gradually dying away from our of taking their art works to tlie village-home 

country. Art is not now a necessity of life, of the common people for their enjoymer 

but a mere plaything provided for the and enlightenment. There are many artisl 

well-to-do middieokss people and rich in Japan wlio go over to distant countrie 

aristocrats devoid of all good taste. with their pictures and other art objeci 
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Jodhbai— Indusudha 


J^hibitmg them year after year in the 
Villages and small proviudal towns, giving 
J'le common people food for enjoyment and 
seeping them informed ahout the current 
movements of the art world. 

Thus in Japan even a poor farmer has 
u- pile good piotlire in his cottage 
*’e_worehipa’ nighf 4 nd day. 
n •4-1*1? artists of Saiitiiiiketan, 

ith the help of the great master Nandalal 
"Ose, have turned their attention to this 

70*W 


dire^n. inji the IMneiani Art Exhibiuiis 

all b}'"' ■ Tdrc¥' ' 

enthusiasm, and showing these pictures to 
people who never saw tliem betee. 
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The effect was immediate and far-reaching. 
Imitations came to these young artists from 
all parts of the country where people eagerly 
awaited the artists’ arrival to show them 
these beautiful things of the spirit. 

V. R. Chitra and P. Hariharan had 
been at the Kalabhavan for more than six 
years. Their w^orks were praised and 
purchased at many exhibitions in India and 
abroad. Their homes are in South India, 
and they started this Itinerant Art Exhibition 
with the object of showing to their country- 
men what the Kalabhavan artists had done 
for the development of art in India. 

Their first haltage was at Vizagapatam. 
There never was before this an art exhibition 
at til is place. The people there daily 
watched the doings of these young artists 
with eager suspense. At last the doors of 
tlie Town Hall were opened by Mr. 
Karasingha Raju, President, Madras Legisla- 
tive Council. Yisitors, who were waiting to 
be admitted, thought when they saw what 



The Dancer— P. Hariharan 



In the Rains— Jadupati Basil 


was before them that they had come to a 
temple instead of an Art Exhibition. The 
floor was decorated with the finest decorations 
of Alpom, the rooms were filled with 
flowers and furnished in real Indian fashion, 
with simplicity and dignity. Incense was 
burning in a corner and filled the air with 
divine fragrance. The pictures were taste- 
fully arranged according to a well thoiiglit- 
out colour scheme and composition. The 
exhibition remained open for five days, and 
there by the side of fashionable folk stood 
the uncared for village man, who came from 
his distant home in the country. The poor 
villagers were admitted free and welcomed 
by the artists, who took them round 
explaining in detail eacli picture in the 
exhibition. It was 'marvellous to see with 
what uncommonly good taste these common 
simple folks of the country appreciated and 
enjoyed the exhibits. A day was specially 
reserved for the ladies, who came ir 
multitudes to make tlieir offerings at the 
shrine of beauty. From Yizappatam th( 
artists went to Berhampore and in successioi 
passed on to Yizianagram, Cocanada 
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End of the Village ~P. Hariharan 



The Wood-cutter— Omiri Devi 


Hajahmundri, Bezwada, Masulipatani, Guntur formed to discuss art subjects and liol4 ar 

4 ind Madras. Enthusiasm in these places was exhibitions. The artists never tailed t 

so great that shortly after the Exhibition in encourage the common people ^ to come an 

many of these places art societies were see these Avorks of art in any of these placef 






Fri^ieh Ocldner 


(. Moirhnrg 'U^nmTsUyf Germany ) 


K a!rL i- ^ ^eldnear ‘ on 

; Docemfeer lT,i 1^52t a* iSaalfeld^ tema^ 

, : He died on Felraiary ;5, i^2& after a 
short ilkiei^.\ in itisr ^own'. niew >house here, 
at Marbtwrg. After filliping his school 
education/he entered the Tuebingen Univ^- 
sity and,rbegwi^ to; study Sanskrit under 
Frol Eudolf : R the greater Vedic 
scholar of his time: 2^otable among hk ^ 
fellow-istudeniBJ were Adolf Eaegi, the 
writer of ; the^ well‘*knowin treatise Dc/* 
JUgveday E. Garbe, who made his name 
afterwards by writing ' Die Samkhya Philoso- 
pMs^ • I)u Bhct^^ia and Other books, 
Charles B; Lanman^the foun^^ of the 

Harvard ; Oriental Series; and Am6ld---the 
author of Meit e. Whitney also was 

. his ienovr-^student ior som^ time. Roth must 
liav-e indeed felt proud to have such a band 
of pupils* all of whom distinguished them- 
selves afterwards by their work in the 

dolofy. ■, 

ing at the University, Gelduor 
e of his life 

tbat^ .Of 


/eateebied few weeks back iir order 

;to cohgi’atulate him on his 75th birthday : 
;“;Wdl may it be, that the hopes and _ plans 
! Of your li f e, certaiiil y lik e th ose of mine too 
might have been vague at the time of our 
V student life. But even in those days you 
' were fully possessed of fiery zeal for learning 
which was simply marvellous and which has 
remained' rnarvellpus till to-day in spite of 
all the disappointments of life. You stand 
there friumphant, ' ; 
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lIome-^Keshava Eao 


The Itineranti Exhibition has finished its 
work for this but the young exhibitors 
have given to the people of Madras a joy 
which tiiey will S always remember in silence 
and which will ’give them strength to bear , 
the burdens of life with a cheerful smile. 


It is lioped that artists , of other provinces 
wdU follow the the two young 

Kalabhavau artists and help their people to 
live a more beautiful, {more joyous and 
nobler life. 



Professor Karl Friedrieh Oeldner 

By JIANILAL PATEL 

( MarhKrg (J/finrsity, Germany ) 


; 1 ■ 

K AKL Oeldner was born on 

December 17, 1852 at Saalfeld, Germany. 
He died on February 5, 1929 after a 
sliort illness in liis own new bouse Jiere, 
at Marbtfrg. After finishing his school 
education he entered the Tuebingen Univer- 
sity and began to study Sanskrit under 
Prof. Rudolf Roth, the greatest Vedie 
scholar of his time. Notable among his other 
fellow-students were Adolf Kaegi, the 
writer of the well-known treatise Dvr 
Rtgimhi, R. Oarbe, who made his name 
afterwards by writing Die Sam/Jrya PJriloso 
phn\ Die Bhagvndgita and other books, 
Charles R, Lanman— the founder-editor of the 
Harvard Oriental Series, and Arnold— the 
author of Yvdic Metre. Whitney also Avas 
his fellow-student for some time. Rotli must 
have indeed felt proud to have such a band 
of pupils, all of Avhom distinguished them- 
selves afterwards by their work in the field 
of Indology. 

While studying at the University, Oeldner 
had decided to devote the whole of his life 
to a task of the first magnitude, that of 
furthering the cause of interpreting the East, 
especially India, to the West. He had only 
this one aim in view of Avhich he never 
allowed himself to lose sight in his long 
life of over 75 years. He particularly 
resolved that he Avould understand and 
inter])ret the V'edic literature and culture 
and tlie Avesta and other holy books of the 
Parsis Avhich also stand in close connection 
Avith the sacred heritage of India. Once he 
set this aim before him, lie pursued its 
realization Avitli extraordinary patience and 
iseal. He never felt the need of recreation 
and often told his friends and relatives avIio 
advdsed him to take it, that the completion of 
his Avork itself Avould giAm him the best rest. 
Prof. Lanman of the Harvard University 
has been an intimate friend of Prof. Oeldner 
since Wednesday, August G, 1873— the day on 
Avhich they first met in Prof. Roth’s work- 
room at Tuebingen. He Avrote to his old and 


esteemed friend a few weeks back in order 
to congratulate him on his 75th birthday : 
“Well may it be, that tlie hopes and jdans 
of your life, certainly like those of mine too 
might have been vague at the time of our 
student life. But even in those days you 
Avere fully possessed of fi('iy zeal for learning 
Avhich Avas simply .marvellous and wliicli has 
remained marvellous till to-day in spite of 
all the disappointments of life. Yon stand 
there tiinm pliant !” 



The late Professor Karl F. Oeldner 
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II 

He took his doctorate in 1875 at the 
Tuebingen University. In the same year was 
l)iiblished 70 Lieder des Rigrrda translated 
metrically by Goldner and Kaegie andjannotatod 
l)y Prof. Roth. He then “habilitated” as a 
Docent in his old University and remained 
there in that capacity till 1885. He was then 
called to Halle University to take up teaching 
iSanskrit with Prof. Pischel. This occasion 
proved to be of supreme importance in 
Geldner’s life, as he found in Pischel the best 
of friends and a most passionate ])romoter of 
his work in the field of Vedic literature. 
Both of them decided to work together and 
to establisli Vedic studios upon a sound 
philological basis. It is important to remember 
here that in those days all V('dic scholars 
followed tlie footsteps of Roth in interpreting 
the Vedic texts. Roth liad firmly decided 
not to pay any a-egard to the Indian 
commentators of the Vedas, and had fully 
caiTied out his decision in preparing the 
great Petersberg Wonierhveh. Tie shows his 
contempt for the Indian commentators |)arti- 
cularly in his foreword to tlie Peters. Woerterb 
Ip. 5) : “...dass cin gewissenh after europaeisch- 
er Erklaerer dor Veda went richtiger und 
besser versteheii koenne als Sayana,” This 
prejudice gained ground and was cherished 
by almost all the European Vedic scholars of 
that period. They followed only linguistic 
methods, that is to say, they believed that 
through the mere mastery of grammatical 
forms, through vague concepts resulting from 
etymological analyses and through the keys 
of common analogies they could discover 
the deep sense and meaning of Vedic poetry. 
In contrast to this one-sided attitude of the 
prominent Vedic scholars, the first volume of 
the now famous Yedisehr Shfdini appeared 
in 1889 in the form of a series of essays ]>y 
tlie two friends, Pischel and Geldner. In 
these essays . they interpreted the words, 
phrases, singU^ hymns, and groujis of the 
hymns of the Rigveda. The guiding principle 
of their programme was, in short, that the Rig- 
veda is an Indian—not merely Indo-Germanic 
as the predecessors had believed— monumental 
document, and must be accepted and explained 
as such : the religion, the thought and the 
language of the Vedas must be interpreted 
not only from themselves but also by the 
use of the later Brahmanic literalure, the 
knowledge of which is indispensable for any 
student of the Vedas. This doctrine of 
’Geldner and Pischel was at first ridiculed 


by the dominant school who took it to be 
a hopeless and senseless heresy.’ A great 
storm of controversy arose, but lasted only 
a short time. The critical acumen and 
ingenuity of research of the two frionds 
produced some more essays ( Vedische 
Stndien TI, 1896 ; III, 1905 ) which clearly 
showed through the analyses of the Rigveda 
how many of the Rigvedic ideas subsequently 
had found expression in the Brahmanas and 
even in later religious literature, too. This 
was a positive proof to show that the Rigveda 
was thoroughly Indian, that it was the 
earliest literary monument of IlindK culture, 
and that the gulf between tlie earliest culture 
of the European Aryans and that of the 
Vedic age was too big to be bridged through 
any amount of phonetic equations. At present 
almost all students of the Vedas follow the 
fundamental iirinciples of interpretation for 
which Geldner and Pischel contended. 

HI 

While thus putting the Vedic philology 
on a sound basis of interimetation, Goldner 
had, at the same time, jiaid close attention to 
the field of Avestic language and literature. 
He had already published in 1882 Sindirt/ 
xnm Av<>da and in 1884 !)rn Yasld ans 
dent Zetfdaresta, besides many articles 
regarding interpretation and translation of 
the A vesta. Then came his monumental 
edition of the Avesta which he prepared 
with the help of all attainable M88. This 
gi’cat edition appeared simultaneously in 
English (published under the patronage of 
the Becretary of State for India in (.Viuncil ) 
and in German (im Auftrage der keiserlis- 
chen Akademi der Wi^senschaft in Wien ) 
in three iiarts : 1. Yastfa — 1886, 11. r/spe/- 
ed mtd Khorde - 1889, and HI. 

Yettidad and Prolegoinenn 1895. It was 
no doubt a tremendous achievement, a work 
of stupendous size and inestimable value, 
and Geldner iierforniod it while he was 
still a young man. His name would 
surely be ranked witli the foi’omost scholars, 
were his fame to rest alone on this edition 
of the Avesta. In this work one sees him 
at his best : a painstaking, scientific and 
accurate scholar with the will to complete 
what he had taken in hand. Shortly after this 
he contributed an article on Zend-Avesta, 
to the Kneyrlopaedia Britan niva, and also 
another long article “Avestaliteratur” to the 
Grmidrwtt der Iratrisehen Iddlologle. His 
other articles relating to the A vesta as well as 
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the Vedas are too many to be enumerated 
liore in this short notice. His book Zoroan- 
(rim*he Religion wliich appeared in Bertho- 
let’s ‘Religions geschichtliches Lesebuch' was 
the crown of his Avesta researches. In the 
same series there appeared also Vedmnm 
Jlrakniani^imus (second edition 1928) from 
his pen. Both these are perfect in their 
kind. 

Again to turn to his researches in the 
Vedas. Pischel was called from Halle to the 
University ot Berlin as the successor of 
Weber in about 1900. Geldner was tlion 
ottered the chair of Sanskrit at Halle, but he 
refused it in order to work with his friend 
at Berlin. -Both of them now contemplated 
bringing out the V(‘dic lexicon. But fate 
decided otherwise. Pischel’s masterwork 
Frakrit (h'(immaiie had appeared by this 
time which made him renowned as the best 
scholar of i^rakrit languages. The Govern- 
ment of India sent an invitation to Pischel to 
d(‘liv(U‘ some lectures on Prakrit at Calcutta 
bfd'ore some select hatch of i)andits. Geldner 
was called at that time (1907) to Marburg 
as the professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Pliilology to succeed Prof. Justi. The two 
friends parted but, alas ! never to see each 
other again. Prof. Piscfiel fell ill on his >va.y 
to India and after landing remained so for 
some time and died at Madras (1908) at tlie 
ago of 59. This was a terrible shock to 
Celdiier personally and no one lamented 
more than he over this great loss to learning. 
He dedicated liis tvvo books Iligreda in 
Amirahl~-\. Glossar; II. Kommentar (1907-09) 
to his memory. The dedication verse that he 
chose froin Rigveda I'uns ; ^ 

^ I ^ m I ( 10,:}9,9 ) which 

means : ‘*Xo one lives down tlie law of gods, 
even if he had hundred lives. So am T 
sepai'atcd from my friend.’' 


IV 

Geldner had now to carry out his work 
OQ the Rigveda single-handed. In spite of 
the untimely deatli of liis best friend and 
fellow-worker, he did not lose heart but 
devoted his whole energy to preparing a 
complete translation of the Rigveda with a 
running commentary. Only scholars can 
realize what an extraodiearily hard task he 
undertook. The difficulties Avere enormously 
increased by tlie outbreak of the War in 
1914, but Geldner faced them all without 


allowing his work to suffer. He mastered 
the whole of tlie later Vedic ritual literature,, 
read the Mahabharat many times over, and 
was equally at ease with philosophical texts 
classical Sanskrit and Pali and I^rakrit too. 
At last in 1923 appeared the first part of his 
complete Rigredn, uehersefxt und erlamterf 
as the tw^elfth volume of tlie “Quellen der 
Religionsgeschi elite” published by the ‘Gesell- 
schaft der WissenschafP of Goettingen. Tlie 
first part (unitained the translation of 1-4 
Mandalas. He planned to publish the complete 
translation in 3 volumes (1. J-4, II. 5-8, 
III. 9-10 ), and the fourth volume ivas to 
contain various iiYdex(?s. Originally all the 
volumes were to be publisluMi by the above- 
mentioned ‘Gesellschaft’, but Prof. Lanin an 
proposed to publish the wliole of it in tlie 
Harvard Oriental Serit's in a new form. 
Geldner and also the Gesellschaft Avelcomed 
the proposal and all arrangements were made 
in accordance with it. Geldner finished the 
whole w'ork in M8S. and the printing proceeded 
at once. The second and the third 
volumes are already printed ; the first is 
still in the press. It is a great pity that 
Geldner did not live long enough to see tlie 
whole of his ‘LebensarbeiP in a piiblislu^d 
form. The last proof-sheet that he corrected 
was Rv. .3, 1-8. 

On December 17, 1928 he celebrated; 
his seventy-sixth birthday. His friends 
and students wantcHl to present him 
with a commemorative volume of studies, 
but he was too humble to allow himself to 
be so honoured. He was then presented with 
ail address which was signed by more tliau 
1.50 persons from all tlie parts of the world. 
He was also made ‘(ieheiiner Regiei-ungsraU 
in 1914. 

Geldii(*r's present reputation as a 

sound S(;hoIar in Vedic lore will no doubt 
increase Avith the laiise of time (and especially 
after th(‘ publication of his complete Rw 
translation). In his personal character, he 
Avas a perfect gentleman * and was kind 
beyond words to all Avho came into contact 
Avith him. And above all he Avas entirely 
free from even a little tinge of pride, 
thougli a recognized groat sclndar. [ may 
be allowed to relate here a personal ex- 
perience. I was searching tlie other day for 
a motto in German under Avliich I could 
submit an ej .say for the prize-competition 
of the philosophical faculty of the Marbui’g 
University, — the motto which would corres- 
pond to our llpanishadic Avords : 
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^ I (Kena. Tip. 2, 2, a). Tlio same day 
Prof. Ocdduer -wrote, to me that the best 
motto to, desci’ibe our insufficieut knowledge of 
the Yedic texts, the Rigveda particularly, is : 
“Dnser WISSEN is^t Stireek.werk,” “For 
know in poit” (Korinth. I). And 
that was (the motto ^ tiiat had inspired 

him to an incessant search for timth 

throughout his life. He was a man of versatile 
talents with a prodigious memory and always 
loved scientific metliods. 

He loved his students very much and 
wfis always loved , by them.' For me, 
persomdly, the loss in his deatli is too fresh 
to allow me to put into words tlie personal 
aftection wvith which lie inspired me through- 


out my stay and study here. I came down 
iiere from Santiuikotan some fifteen 
months ago to pursue my further studies iii 
Jndo-Iraniaii philology and culture w^hich I liad 
begun under Principal Addhushekhara 
Bhattacharya and Prof. M. Collins, at Vishva- 
bharati, and Prof. Geldner helped me with his 
keen interest continuously, even with out ceasing 
work in vacations. He w^as in fact a true 
Guru. But when I am penning these 
lines, the w^mds of the groat Buddha come 
to my mind: “...not by all this, 0 Ananda, 
is the T('acher honoured, but the disciple 
Avho shall fulfil all the greater and 
lesser duties, — by Inin is the Teaclier 
lion cured.” 


hV 




A Marriage 


f 




I 


A semr from DauisJf rouutry life 
Bv HAIMAKTT CHAKRAA^ARTY 


A marriage w as going to take jdace. Every- 
w'here around the liouse as w'cll as 
inside w'ere [ireparations going on. 
Maren-cook had been engaged for the baking 
and cooking and since tliree days she had 
been commanding in the kitchen with her 
slirill voice. She was a little fat w^oman, 
most of the time sitting in front of the stove 
on a low' chair, red in lier face from the 
heat of the fire, drinking coffee and talking . . . 
She was as a living newspaper going from 
house to house seattering lunvs, as she w^ent 
about in the district to cook for some festival 
or ceremony. She was a special friend of 
the eliildren of the liouse, because all the 
bits of broken cakes passed on to them. 

The room next to the kitchen slowly w'as 
filled with sw'eetmeats, biscuits and cakes of 
all sorts, sizes and shapes ; and bread iiud 
loaves almost reached to the ceiling. Other 
good things were also to be found thei’e, as 
ham, smoked meat and sausages, and all 
that the heart could want of eggs and 
fruits. 

From another room one could hear the 
splashing of w'afer and washing and scrubbing, 
from time to time accompanied by snatches 
-of a song. All had to be specially clean. 


All colours in the house Avere bright ; the 
AvindoAvs and doors liad been painted and 
they were still (luite sticky. Only one room 
Avas a littl(.‘ less noisy. It was the room 
Avliore the tailor Avas vvoi’king, only the hum- 
ming of the scAving-machine, furiously run- 
ning over yards and yards of cloth, ' could 
be heard between the commands of Alai'en- 
cook and the splashing of water Irom the 
other rooms. 

Some servants were busily occupied in 
cleaning and arranging the garden. New 
gi’avel Avas put on the walks ; designs w'ere 
made here and tliere Avith shells or wliite 
stones, and Avitliered tloAvers and leaves Avere 
carried away. Tlie garden Avas beautiful ; tlie 
apple tree covered Avitli pinkisli floAvers, tlie 
white and violet jasmines sent their perfume 
far about, the lawns Avere newly cut and a 
few late crocuses and violets under the green 
hedge looked with curiosity on all these 
arrangements. A few^ bumble-bees buzzed 
around tlie flowers. From the pine tree planta- 
tion outside the garden one could hear at 
inteiwals the calling and ansAvering of a pair 
of wild pigeons. 

FolloAving the old custom the feast AA'^as 
to be in the barn. In the sunbeams falling 
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through tfie small windows the dust still 
(lanced after the cleansing and sweeping, 
llig sheets of coloured material were put on 
the walls decorated with small bunches of 
evergreen leaves and heather, all the floor 
was covered with sand, and rows and rows 
of tables and benches were brought. 

When the evening before the marriage- 
day came, only little was left to be done 
outside, but in the kitchen and in the 
‘‘brewery” work was still going on merrily. 
During the day the neighbours had come 
witli their “sends,” /.c. tlie daughter of each 
neighbour brouglit each a basket containing 
a, (diicken and some eggs, or sweetmeats or 
sueli other tilings. The girls wc^re served 
with coffee and cakes, and after a few words 
with the bride they went away. 

Now in the evening when no more people 
were expected, all began cooking. Together 
witli other meat, chicken after chicken dis- 
appeared into a l)ig tul) formerly used for 
brewing beer ; in another tub were prepared 
all sorts of vegetaliles. This work was all 
done by the bride's friends and Mareu-cook 
who was commanding at the top of her voice. 
From time to time the children came “to 
have a taste.” Tliey were scolded a little 
and sent away with a pioc(^ of cake. 

The only person unoccupied was the 
bride herself standing watching in oiu* corner 
looked upon almost with pity as she was not 
allowed to do any work. 

Little by little all went to sleep, only 
Mjiren-cook kept sitting up near the fire 
witli her eternal coff'ee-pot, sometimes sleep- 
ing, sometimes drinking coffee and sometimes 
looking after the fire, and from time to time 
she opened the covers of tin* tiilis to see if 
it was boiling inside, and a * promising 
smell filled for a time tlie whole room. 

It was very early the next morning. The 
sun had just got up and tlie dew-drops were 
still lying laugliing on the grass and leaves, 
but work was already going on in tlie barn ; 
there were some, yet busy arranging the 
plates, cutlery, sandwiches and cakes for those 
who were to follow the bride to the church. 
The girl’s friends who wore to dress the 
bride and serve the guests, came dressed in 
light white dresses and white aprons, and 
also soon after, the first carriages came. 
The visitors* as soon as they andved, wore 
shown into the sitting-room to greet the 
parents of the bride, and to see the presents 
which had been sent to the girl. All the 
presents were arranged on a table together with 
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a deop glass vessel, which little after little wa? 
getting filled with envelopes containing money- 
presents. Tii(3 guests mostly gave cutlery of 
silver, glass things or money, as presents. 

Then they went to the barn where they 
did full justice to the cooked and baked 
things. If then} was time left, the farmers 
would go to tlie cow-shod to inspect all, 
and afterwards they iniglit go to tlie fields 
to see how tlie harvest was getting on. In the 
meanwhile the farmers' wives woultl go to 
the mother of the bride and learn how 
many bedsheets, table-cloths, towels, and such 
things the bride bad got from lier mother’s 
house ; then they might shed a few 
immediate tears to show their sympathy for 
the mother vyho was going to marry off her 
only daughter so far away in the town. 

In the bride’s room was merry-making 
and laiigliter. Her friends, who were the 
only persons to see Jier on her marriage- 
morning, teased her so much ! 

Then came the time for going to the 
church ; the bcdls were chiming, all were 
waiting in their carriages to let tlie bride’s 
carriage pa'ss first. All along the road from 
the farm to the church one could see the 
flags in the gardens waving in tlie breeze in 
honour of the happy young couplo. 

The bridegroom with his relations and 
friends had come before, and after the bride’s 
party liad been seated there was a moment 
of complete silence before the bride entered, 
led by her father. On lier first step into the 
church the organ set in with full force. It 
Avas a proud father Avho led his young, 
beautiful daughter over the church-floor, but 
it was a still prouder young man who was 
standing in front of tio altar ready to 
receive her. The bride was beautiful. She 
was dressed absolutely in white, from her 
white shoes to the white veil falling richly 
folded from lier golden hair ; a little garland 
of myrtle was put round lier head on tlie 
veil, from under winch a few sTray locks of 
of hair playfully curled near her temples ; 
in her arms she kept a bunch of deep-red 
roses. Her face was pale and her eyes down- 
cast Only once sh^ raised them towards 
her future husband, two big brown eyes they 
were, and a shadow of a smile flew over her 
face and her pale cheeks for an instant got 
colour. 

The church was decorated with the flowers 
of the season, and their scent mixed with 
the smell of napthaline from clothes long 
time kept away, made the air very heavy. 
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When the questions were put : “You 
must serve, obey, love, and honour your 
husband,” her answer was a clear “yes” ; and 
the bridegroom also answered the question 
with a firm voice. The priest made a short 
speech after which some hymns were sung 
and all slowly left the church. 

The couple on tlieir arrival were received 
by the young friends who did not go to the 
church but aiTanged things for the feast. 
They were led to the sitting-room and after 
seeing the presents they sat down together 
on a divan to receive the guests. Aunts and 
uncles whom they perhaps never had seen 
came and blessed them, cousins convoyed 
their congratulations and general talk began 
until a voice was heard. “Food is ready.” 

All got up to join the procession to the 
barn. In the middle of the Jong rows of 
tables was made a special arrangement for 
the bride and the bridegroom with dowsers 
and coloured paper. There was silence w^hen 
the soup and tlie meat wei’c eaten, but when 
the chicken was brought the tongues were 
a little loosened, and as the meal advanced 
the true deep humour of the Danish peasant 
began to play. The doctor, the veterinary 
surgeon and other swells of the high society 
of the little town delivered some speeches. 

A few songs were sung and the tables were 
left for going into the garden. A towm-photo- 
grapher had come to take some pictures. 
All were gathered and the photos were taken 
with the necessary ceremony ; the gathering of 


about hundred and fifty persons was asked t.) 
smile; it was not, however, necessary to say 
this because the good meal had already made 
their faces sliino with delight, but as a [Mi f 
of the ceremony of the art of photography 
this remark was not to be left out. 

The party scattered itself round about, 
some ill the field, some in the house ami 
the youth and the young girls began to 
old games like “the widow”, “cat and mouse", 
or “hide-and-seok” round the whole house. Sd 
the time ])assed on until tea-time, witJr its 
delicacy of sweets, and again the great nu^a] 
in the evening made a break. 

After tliis the priest and his wife startl'd 
for their home, followed by most of the 
guests ; only the near neighbours stayed on to 
see the departure of the bride the next 
morning. The bride with her imsbarid retired 
to the bed-room of her parents, wliero tliey 
were to spend their wedding-night. 

The next morning arrived and witli it tla* 
departure of the young couple. The girl with 
big tears in her eyes said good-bye to her 
crying parents and everyone else — only iier 
younger brother was nowhere to be found. 
Then she started with lier husband, but wlien 
the carriage began to move she began 
crying like a grieved child. 

Suddenly somebody jumped into the 
carriage and she felt a kiss on her foreliead, 
but when she looked up, nobody was there. 
Her young brotlior had taken leave from liis 
departing sister. 


The Garden Creeper 

By SAMYUKTA DEYI 


( 21 ) 

S Shiveswar crime out on the balcony^ the. 
sun fell full on his face. Mtikti rah 
to liini saying, “Why did you come out 
in this heat father ? You might get a head- 
riche.” 

Shiveswar clasped his daughter with one 
arm and said, “What else, can I do ? You 
are a .^ry cruel little mother. You left your 
old iwHj doac and came away.” 

“Ycry welJ, let us both go inside”, said 
Mukti and led Siaiveswar in. 


As soon as he entered, Shiveswar • flung 
himself into an arm-chair saying “Open the 
windows wide. I want some light and fresh 
air. I am fed up with this convalescence 
business. I shall join my work from to- 
morrow.” 

Mukti opened the windows .saying, “No 
father, certainly not. I refuse to let you 
get ill again from overwork. You gave us a 
pretty bad time, nursing you back to health.” 

Shiveswar laughed at her words, saying 
“All right, all right, if you douT give me 
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leave, I won’t go. Why has not Dhiren 
turned up from yesterday.” 

“I don’t know father,” said Mukti with 
complete lack of interest, “He must be busy 
elsewhere.” 

But Mukti was not really so very ignorant 
of lihiron’s whereabouts. And she knew, 
partly at least, the reason of his absence. 
The first day, Shiveswar had a regular meal 
and walked a few steps on the balcony 
Dhiren said, “Thank God, he is well again. 
T was really getting extremely anxious about 
him.” 

“Yes indeed,” said Mukti. “You had a very 
bad time running to and fro between Shyam- 
bazar and Bhowanipur. You must be heartily 
sick of it.” 

Dhiiw was about to say something else, 
but ]\Iukti’s words pulled hiih up short. His 
face clouded over as he said, “You would not 
understand how happy that running niiido 
me.” 

Mukti lauglied and said, “Tlien father 
s('erns to have deprived you of a groat joy 
by getting well. People would take you 
for mad if you ran about without any 
doHnite object. Otherwise, you could have done 
so, as long as you wanted.” 

Poor Dhiren had rehearsed his speech 
carefully many times, but he had never 
expected Mukti to take up this attitude. 
Ho felt extremely hurt and walked off saying, 
“Tiiat’s true enough. It is no good to be 
taken foj* a lunatic.” 

Shiveswar was looking after one of 
l)is favourite plants and he had not paid 
any attention to tlieir conversation. He 
would not have understood much even 
if ho had. He had grown too old now to 
remember the language of youtli, in which 
one word means two different things. So he 
did not scent anything unusual. But Mukti 
felt keenly that she liad hurt Dhiren deeply. 
Slie had scarcely thought liow much her 
bantering words would mean before she saw 
the look on Dhiren’s face. She began to feel 
truly repentant now for liurting one wdio 
had done so much for her father. She had 
not intended to say anytliing hard, but the 
Avords had escaped her somehow. 

So when she denied any knowdodge of 
Dhiren’s doings, she Avas feeling a bit uneasy. 
She wuis quite certain that slio knew the 
reason, but it was not one which she could 
tell her father. 

“A very fine boy !” muttered Shiveswar 


to himself, “I Avonder Avhether he is ill or 
anything.” 

Mukti was standing at the other end of 
the room, gazing down on tlid street below. 
Suddenly she ran up to ShivesAvar saying, 
Father, your friend Abiuasli Babu and some 
other gentlemen arc coming to see you. 
Listen now, there’s the sound of footsteps 
on the stairs. Noav you Avill talk on all sorts 
of incomprehensible subjects and relate tales 
that [ have heard about tAveuty-tivc times. 
So I am off to grandmother’s room now.” 

As she was i^oi ng out of the room, 
Abinash Babu came in Avitli two other 
gentlemen. One of them was a stranger 
to her. He Avas a young imin and handsome — 
so much she noted before going doAvn. 
Needless to say, the young gentleman too 
had a good look at Mukti. 

^lukti did not find her grandmotfier in liei* 
bedi*oom and so passed on to the store-room 
looking for her. The old lady Avas seated 
there giving insti*uctions to the cook 
about the preparation of ShivesNv^u’s 
food. Seeing Mukti she asked “Have you 
left your father alone ?” 

“No, grandma”, she replied, “There’s quite 
a croAA'd in his room, so I came away.” 

Mokshada took up some Avork and said, 
“Dhiren did not come to-day ? Did he V 
Such a nice boy, ho became quite one of the 
family Avithin these few days. As long as 
he Avas liere, avo did not lack any kind of 
assistance. He Avorked like ten men. He 
made me forget for the time being that 
God has not blessed this family Avith male 
children.” 

Mukti made no reply, but w^ent on 
assisting liei* grandmother in her work. 
Suddenly she put everything doAvn and got 
up. “Gland nia”, she said, “My head is 
aching terribly, I fim going to lie dowm for 
a time.” As she climbed the stairs, slie 
heart! Mokshada angrily nmtterijQg to herself, 
“There iioav. As soon as thq* father finishes, 
the daughter starts getting sick. I am fed 
up Avith the Avhole lot of them.” 

Mukti entered lier oAvn room, and threAA^ 
herself doAvn on the bed. Tears had filled lier 
eyes, but she forced them back someliow. 
Ever since the morning, she Avas feeling 
like having a good cry. Her heart Avas 
quite lieavy. But a groAvn up girl luis many 
►disadvantages, she could not cry without 
some apparent reason Avhich people will 
understand. But hearts are often full of 
a son*OAV, Avhich cannot be explained, yet 
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thoughts out of her miud. She had no 
time to think of Mukti. At this juncture 
Dhiren had appear^ He was a tower of 
strength to the two whmen, his presence 
alone gave them course. Otherwise they 
too would have fallen ill in sheer dismay 
and despair. Mokshada became unconsciously 
very much attached to the boy. From the 
iirst, it had been her secret wish to give 
Mukti to Dhireti. She had invited the boy 
to the house with that intention. She knew 
that it would not be possible to arrange 
a match in this case according to the 
orthodox fashion, she must be more diplo- 
matic apd make them fall in love with each 
other. 

Shiveswar had lost much of his former 
obstinacy now owing to continued illness 
and advancing years. Mokshada had noticed 
that The showing of light in every room 
in the evening, which Mokshada observed 
now, would have caused a domestic revolu- 
tion before. In the old days, Shiveswar 
bad snatched away the lamp, once or twice 
from his mother’s hand and caused her to 
retire in tears. But now he put up with 
every idolatrous practice from the blowing 
of conch-shells to tho showing of lamps. He 
would only smile a little sadly and rcmai'k 
“Mother you would never get rid of your 
superstitious habits”. 

In- his youth, he would refuse to take 
food from his mother if she happened to 
have returned from a bath in the Ganges. 
“First have a real bath in good clean tap 
water,” he would say, “then I shall take food 
cooked by you,” 

To-day he gave in as soon as Mukti 
objected to bis staying in town. Formerly 
if once he had said ‘^No” to anything, he 
would keep to his word whatever happened. 
But now all had changed. 

So Mokshada had begun to hope. She 
had time now to think about Mukti’s marriage 
and she hoped* that if she could get up a 
good match her son would not object too 
s^enuously. But she must prepare him a 
bit Otherwise, it would lead to a scandal 
if iii the end Shiveswar refused permission. 
And she must choose a boy whom Shiveswar 
would be sure to like. So it was that 
Mokshada had intrdduced into her conversa- 
tion the need for a son-in-law who could 
act as a son, in times of need. 

But Shiveswar laughed it o£F as usual. 
“Mother”, he said, “since God did not grant 
me a son or a brother, it is evident that he 


meant to make me stand alona We need not 
have any regrets about it. My daughter will 
do everything for me. When we need h 
man’s help we will engage some one on salary. 
But mother, if God bad given me only one 
son and no daughter, I don’t think you 
would have regrett^ the want of a daughter. 
This is not fair.” 

“But my dear, this is not our fault,” 
said Mokshada. “I know very well that a 
daughter is no less dear than a son. But 
a woman is held to be of no account in the 
world. It’s a man’s world, my son.” 

“It’s time to change all that”, said 
Shiveswai’. “We must value them and love 
them all tho more, because they had been 
neglected for long ages.” 

Mokshada saw that the conversation was 
drifting into another channel. She^ wanted 
to bring mattei*s to a head now. 

“That’s true,” she said, “a daughter should be 
made much of. Still, it would have looked much 
better, if you had a son as well, a son like 
Dhiren. lioth boy and girl are necessary 
for a family.” 

Mukti was higlily amused. So they 
wanted a son to adorn the house with ? 
And ho must be exactly like Dhiren, too, 
not any other kind. The old lady had 
simply gone crazy over the liaudsome 
lad. 

“Yes, I would have deemed it a blessing, 
if God had given me such a son”, said 
Shiveswar. 

His mother felt a bit encouraged. ^The 
poor boy is an orphan,” she continued, 
*‘He has got money enough, but none to 
call his own. Why don’t you make him 
your son ?” 

“How is that to be done ?” asked 
Shiveswar in surprise. 

Mukti was getting fed up with Dhii’en’s 
name, so she left the room. She wanted to 
forget him, specially because she bad huH 
him the other day. 

Mokshada did not know what exactly to 
say. After a while, she said, “Now that you 
are going away for a long rest, won’t you 
have your daughter married before that ?” 

‘Oh, there’s no hurry,” said Shiveswar, 
finishing up with the inevitable, “All in good 
time.” 

Mokshada lost her temper. “Good time 
forsooth !” She cried, “When is that time 
to come ? After the millennium ? Do you 
think your daughter is still u baby ?” 

“But I cannot help it mother,” said 
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Shiveswar. “Wmt caa we do unless there 

is a snitable bWde-groom ?” „ 

“There are no lack o£ bride-grooms, said 
Mokshada. “What kind of a boy do you 

"^'^"“Vho kind Mukti would like”, said her 

is that all?” asked Mokshada, veiy 
much elated, “That can be easily arranged 
Shiveswar closed his eyes wearily and a 
Riffb escaped him. ^ 

“So much the .better,” lie said, But 

I am not at all anxious about it.” 

Mokshada remained silent for tew 

minutes, then she began again, 1 oor 


Dhiren,** she said, “he did so much for yoii 
during your illness. Even a son oouM not 
have done more.” 

Mukti re-entered just at that moment. 
She found her grandmother looking very 
cheerful and heard her father saying, “Tes, 
Dhiren is a very hue chap. There’S not 
many like him.” 

Poor Mukti ! The more she desired to 
forget Dhiren, the more everybody dinned 
his name in her ears. He seemed to have 
become an object of paramount interest in 
the family. 

{To be eontimied) 


Dr. Radhakrishnan^s Vedanta 

Hv makes CHANDRA GHOSH 


ThR YeDAKTA ACWKniNO , w Sankaea Atm 
RxMAxn.TA : By S. BadhufiThshnan* Jubhmm^ 
Non. (L 1928. By Messrs George Alim and 
Ihium, Ltd. Pp. 287. Prwe 10s. 

r)riifinally this book formed jiart of the sec‘ond 
volume of the author’s Indiatt Philosophy and 
has now been separately reprinted without any 
change. But strange to say it does not contarn 
the list of abbreviations, it has no index. 

The book has been written in a clear and eloquent 

^The subject discussed is difficult, but tho autlior 
has tried his best to make it intelligible even, to 
students of average intelligence, and has, w e 
been successful. But the book can scarcely ^ 
used for any philosophi^l purpose,— it. is 
by so many grave defects, we shall point out some 
ot them. 

( i ) 

Our author has drawn materials fmm books 
wliich may be c^led ‘Sankara-Apocp’pha, viz. 
Atmabodha (pp. 44,77, 172.'181, eto.), Hasto^aka 
(p. 48). Hymn to Hoti (p. 48),. Sataslota 
198), Hanstuti (pjl% KaupmapMcato (p. 1^ ), 
Anandalahari (p. 139), Mmnshapanj^ (PP-^ 1^81 
Dakahinamurti Stotra (p. yj-;,^24k .eta, and wen 
Apa rokshanubhuti (p. 188), Viveka-cudamani 

(p^ 47, 138, 143, 146, 216) and Upadesa-Sahasn 
(pp. 52, 117, 186, 191). ^ 

Tho authorship of the oommentary of Nnsmha- 
tapaniya, Atharvasikha Md Atharvasiras is onknimi. 
It is (ioubtfiil Whether Sanbaa. wrote tiie coming 
ary on the Svetasvatara Diwiiushad. So aU these 
books should be leiect^ wherever possible. Dor 
the exp osition of p^kara’^^ we can appeal 

*We have received this book from the publishers 

for review. Editor, 


only to his commentary on tlio (i) .Ten classi.c^ 
Ilpanishads, (ii) Brahma Sutras, ^and (m) the Gita. 
Had our author been a careful student of these 
commentaries, he might iiave easily omitted the 
apocryphal literature. a ^ v t. 

In expounding Sankara the expounder’s fii*st 
business should be to appeal to bankai-a himself. 
But our author has sometimes appealed to other 
authorities. We may cite an example or two. 

(a) 

To piove that Sruti is not authoritative in 
scientific subjects, our author lias mioted a pssage 
from Bhamati (page 84, note 8). He might have 
quoted Sankara’s commenj^ry on Br. Up. u. 

(page 295, Anandasrama Text). 

(b) 

Again to prove that Brahman hag no in^r^l 
difference, like a tree having l^ves, flowers, fniite, 
etc., he has referred to Pan^cm, u. 20 (p. 101). 
But he might liave quot^ Bhashya, Bralima Sutra 

i. 3.1 and ii. 1.14. There are sipiilar examples 
also in Sankara Bhashya, namely,— ocean wim ^ 
water, foam, billows, etc,. (Bn^hya, Br. Sut^ 

ii. 1.14, Bh.< Br.. Up. V. 1) ; the cow with its 
dew-lap, horns, toil, eta, and so on. 


(ii) 

ftmlrar a. was folloWed by a host of brilliant 
writers-Suhas,^ Sutesvara, Pa^pada, V^Wati, 
Anan^igiri, Snharsa, ^ Praiasatman, ^tsukh^ 
Vidywanya, Prakasananda, 

many othOT. One import^t Mture of Jhe bwk 
of our author is ^t it describes Bie 

fundamental pnncipl^.^of most of tjie^post- 
Sankarite philosophy. The credit m due to mr 
author for making^^e .subject ^cyible tc^^ 
readers. The credit la no less due to Professoi 
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Mahendiia Nath Sai’kar, who had mblished his 
‘‘Studies in the System nf Indian Thought and 
Ou^ture^’ in 1925 and ‘Comparative Studies in 
Vedantism” in 1927. 

Our author’s exposition of post-Sankante 
philoBonhy, tliougrh brief, is . clear. This portion 
IS excellent for popular reading. But the treatment 
is not seholarly. Instead oi going to tlie philo- 
sophers themselves, he depends for their views 
principally on Siddlmitahs'a-Sanfimha, Our 
author’s knowledge is secondary and that of his 
readers will be teiiiary. 

Hei'e are some of examples of his quotations 
from the S. L. S. 

BonnOWED AJTD ACKNOWLKnOED 

(11 Page 118, No. 7 (Yacaspati’s views), (2) 
Page 122, note 2 (The views of Bharatitirtha and 
tlve authoi*s of Tattva-Siiddlii, Prakatartha and 
Kaumudi), (8) P. 108, note 4 (views of^ Tattva- 
pradipika), (4) P. 168, note 5 (views of Kaumudi), 
and so on. 


Borrowed but not acknowledged 

(1) Page 118, note 5, (2) P. 102, note 4 (Sures- 
vara’s) (8) Page 170, note 1 18. Ij. S. p. 80, Benares 
ed.l (4) Page 208, note 1 (Cliitsuklia from 8. li. S. 
Benares ed. p. 5091 (5) Page 210, note 8 [8. 
L. S., p. 512.1 (0) Page 208, note 1. Here a 
passage is attributed to Citsnkha but it is 
reallv the language of Appava-dikshita, 1 8. Ij. 
8„ p. 509). Vide infra. (7) Page 84. note 1. 
A passage is said to be quoted from 
Biiuimti. But it is really the language of S. L. 8. 
giving the views of Bhamati fVide 8. Ij. 8. page 
2801 (8) Page 119, note 2. The author writes 
"' Vimrana which takes its stand on S. B. i. 1. 20 ; 
i. 2. 1.” -He seems to make tliis reinark simply 
because those two references are given in the 
8. L. 8. p. 59, Benares ed. (9) Page 119, note 1. 
A passage is said to bo quoted from 8. L. 8. i. 
But it is really, quoted from the commentarj^ on 
that book, vide 8. L. 8. page 72, lines 22—24, 
Benares ed.-~(10) Page 170, note 4. 

In the body of the Ikkik, tlie author writes— 
“The author of Pancapadika Pivarana regards 
the jiva as a reflection of Isvara”. In tlio foot-note 
he says that these take their stand on the Antar- 
yami Brahman of Br. Tip. and such passages of 
the Gita as XV III. 01. As regards the Pan. viv. 
we can say tliat in tliat section, the llpanishad 
mantra enly is quoted (Vide Benares ed. p. 66) 


are quoted (Vide S. Ij. 8. page 109). Our author’s 
statement in the note seems to be based on tliis 
oommentary. 

(11) In the two lists of ‘References’ given in 
this book (pp. 224 and 287) and in the list given 
in his Indian Philosophy vol. ii, we find the 
names of magazine articles and books of secondm^y 
importance. But he has omitted the names of 
books from which he has ma^ie many quotations. 
These include fransiations of the most abstruse 
books : for example, , ^ 

(1) Khandana-khand‘'rkhadya(Dr. Jha’s translation) 

(2) Advaita-Siddhi (Br. Jha’s translation) 

(3) Translations . of tokara Bhashya on the 
Ohandogya TTpanishad and seven smaller classical 
Upanisliias (by Dr. Jha, and Sitaram Sastri). He 


has also liorrowed (but without acknowledgment; 
from the English translation of VarWm 

(Introductory portion of Suites vara’s Vartika on Br. 
Up.) by S. V. Aiyar (Vide infra). 

(in) 

One of the authorities of our author is S. S. S. 8. 
(Sarva-Siddhanta-Sara-Samgraha) which lias been 
many times referred to (pp. 46, 72, 147, 148). It is, 
by some, ascribed to Sankara. But he cannot 
be its author, as it contains references to th(' 
Bhagavata, whicli, according to our author, was 
composed about 900 A. D. (vide p. 233), wher^s 
Sankara tlourishod a century or two eaidier 
(Vide p. 18). Apart from this, the book il of 
uncertain date and value ; it is unc;ritical and 
imrelialde. 

(iv) 

In one place (p. 176) the autlior writes— 

“It comes out also in anotlier passage of 
Pfinmdasi whore prakriti with its power of pro- 
jection in prominen(^e, is called maya ; the same 
with power of c?on(;(?alment dominating, is 
avidya.’^ 

In a foot-note (f. n. 1) he wntos— “These 
views are adopted by Tattva-viceka also.” Tlu* 
author uses the word "also"’ and definitely gives ns 
to understand tluit Paneadasi and Tattva-viveka 
are two books and one is difterent from th(.‘ 
other. But tlie fact is that Tattva-inveitn is the 
name of tlie first chapter of PnneadasL Our author 
found, in Sidhanta-lesa-Samyraha. the name 
Taiim-pmka and also found there the exposition 
of the views of Taitva-vimka (p. 80, Benares 
edition) wJiich seemed to him to be analogous to 
what ho thought to 1)6 the views of Pwncadasi. 
This is how he was misled. 

ft may be mentioned hero that 8. L. 8. generally 
uses not the name Paneadasi l)ut the names ol 
the cliapters of this book, mx.. Oitradipa (p. 88 )i 
Natakadipa (p. 184), Kuiastkadtpa (pp. 180-212) etc. 

(v) 

In one place (p. 37) our author says - 
“In the Padma Pm ana Isvara is said to have 
declared to Parvati : “Tiie tlic^ry of maya is a false 
doctrine, a disguised form of Buddhism, etc;.’” 

In foot-note 1, he quotes the following verso : 
mayavadam asac (;hastram, etc. (i. 14) 

In the same page he writes— 

“The concluding words of Siva in the Paduiii 
Purana are to the effect that ‘the great system, the 
maya theory, is not supported by the Veda, etc’.” 

In a note on this passage he quotes— 
‘Vedarthavan inatoastiam mayavadam avaidik- 
am.’ 

The sentence quoted last is not the concluding 
words of Siva in the Padma Purana. The sayings 
of Siva OU' Mayavada are found in the Padma 
Purana, Uttara Khanda, chapter 286, VV. 2-27. 
Br. Radlia^ishnan’s firat passage is the seventh 
tei’se and the last a part of the 11th verse. The 
11th verse cannot be the concluding words of 
Siva whose speech runs up to the 27th verse of that 
chapter. It may be noted here that there are 255 
cliapters in the Uttara Klianda of the Padma Purana. 
Chapter 254 also contains the sayings of Siva ; so 
what our author calls ‘the concluding words of 
Siva^ in the Padma Purana’, are neither the con- 
cluding words in the book nor in chapter 236. 

The fact is that Vijnana-Bhikshu lias, in the 
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introduction to his Samkhya Pramoana-Bhashya 
quoted 21 lines from that chapter (ch. 236) of the 
Padma Parana without specifying the chapter and 
verse, and the last verse quoted by him contains 
the line— 

Vedarthavin mah'isafitmm, etc. (the great 
system, the M^arYSlda is not supported by the 
Veda, etc.). But YijnanarBhiltshu has, in his Bliashya 
on i. 22, quoted only three lines, which our author 
has also emoted (vide Supra). It seems almost certain 
that Radhakrishnan lias quoted these lines from 
an edition of the Samkhya-Pravacana-Bhashya and 
it may be from the edition of the Panini^ OMce. 
If^so, he was mii9led by the translations given in 
that book. The Bhashya has, in one place, been 
translated thus — 

“The doctrine, however, is not a tenet of the 
Vedanta system as we learn from the concluding 
words of Siva : 

‘The gre it system, the doctrine of Maya, con- 
taining the truths of the Veda, but not supported 
by the Veda’,” (P mini office ed., pp. . 46-47). Our 
author’s translation may be compared with the transla- 
tion quoted here. The text has ‘Vakyase.shat’, which 
has been translated here by ‘the concluding words of 
Siva’, Vijnana Bhikshu means b5'' it “the conclud- 
ing words of Siva in the speech already quoted 
in the Introduction”. But. as our author • has not 
soon the original text in the Padma Parana, ho 
thinks that these are ‘the concluding words of 
Siva in the Padma Purana’. 

Our author’s reference to i. 14 is unintelligible, 
(vi) 

Dr. Radhakrishnan writes in one place (p. 
21)3)- 

‘Citsukhaca^-ya says that inoksha is the realisa- 
tion of all bliss’. 

In foot-note 1, he (luotos— 

Readers will necessarily think that the text is 
ipioted from Citsuklm’s book. No, our author has 
not gone to the original souree ; lie quotes it from 
the Sifidhanta-lesa (p. 509, lino 2, Benares Editionk 
Moreover he has not thoroughly understood why 
and in what connection Appiya-dikshita (author of 
S. L. S.) has used that phrase. We sliall quote 
Citsiikha’s idea of moksha from his own hook— 

(Page 861, lines 7-8 ; Nirnayasagar Edition of 
Tattava-pradipika), 

The commentatior explains it thus— 

The liteml translation of the text is— 

“The concealment of the self (whose nature is 

. * All the texts are printed in Roman character 
m the book. • 
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The ceac^lment (of the self) by Avi^a is 
bon<we (, 5*^ ) and the disappearance of Avidya 
by Vidya is moksha.” 

In the Tattva-pradipibi, Citsukha has examined 
various theories of moksha and discarded them all 
in favour of his own theory described above. 

(vii) 

RkKJSUExNCKS 

ni our author quotes a passage from the 

Bliashya on the Brahma Sutras, he gives full 
reference. The references to the Upanishads and 
to the Bhashyas on some of them are also full. This 
shews that our author understands the value of 
documentary evidence. But even he is not always 
careful. Some of his references are vague, some 
wrong and some misleading. 

Vague References 

( 1 ) 

Pago 56, note 1. 

The author quotes a passage from the Vedanta- 
paribhmha [1] and gives no reference. Then he 
writes, “See also Vivarana-prameya-samgraha. 

The section referred to cxinsists of 108 pages, 
lioyal 8 VO. (Benares ed.) ! 

( 2 ) 

Page 113, note 2. 

A passage is quoted from the BJiamati [on 
Bhashya, Br. Sutra ii. 1. 33] but the reference is 
simply Bhanvati The Bfiamati is a big commentary 
and very few can find out the passage. 

(3) 

Page 168, note 4. 

A passage is quoted from Siddhunta4esa, p. 186, 
lines 3-6 (Benares Edition) but the author’s 
reference is simply Siddhanta-Iesa i. 

It moans ‘somewhere in a clvaptor of 263 pages 
Royal 8vo.’ 

(4) 

Page 234, note 8. 

Some names are given in the VeAlaHhx-Samgrafm 
[page 158 (Benares ed.)]. These names are quoted 
by our author and his reference is simply 
‘Vedartha-Samgraha’. It means rummaging a book 
of 268 pages, 8vo. 

(5) 

Pago 61 note 2. 

The author writes Op. Plato “(led’s mind is the 
rational order of the Universe” : (713, E. Jowett’s 
version.) 

In many modem editions of the text and of the 
version of Plate, passages are indicated by the 
pagination and division of Stephanus’s edition. Two 
or more books may have the same referonce, Foiv 
example, the passage marked by 40B may belong 
to tiie Apology, Timaeus or Philebus. So the 
reference 713, E. given by our author is meaning- 
less. Very few can find out the passage, if there be 
such a one. It can m^n only “The Laws, 713, E.” 
But the passage is not there ^ 

There are many othei' vague reference. 





( 1 ) 

Pane 62, note 5. 

The reference is to *S B. 14 4; i. 3. 7.” 

Bot the idea is not there. 

It may refer to SL B. i. 1.4 (vide Thibaut’s 
trans. Vol. i, page 35). 

( 2 ) 

Page 64, notf 1. 

A passage is auoted and the reference is to i. 2. 
29. It seems to mean ‘S. B. i. 2. 29.’ Bat the 
pasaageds hot there.. It is in S. B. ii. 2. 29. 

(3) 

151, note 3. " 

A word is guoted and the* reference is to S. li. 
i, 1, 14. It is not there. It is in S. B. ii. 1. 14. 

(4) 

Page 175. note 3. 

The reference is to 8. B. hi. 2.9. 

It is wmng. The idea referred to occurs in 
Sankara Biiashya, Br. 8. ii. 3.43. 

(5) 

Page 175. note 4. 

The reference is to S. B. iii. 3.43. 

Wrong. It is in S. Bhashya, Br. Sutra, ii. 3. 43. 
Ete. etc. 

MiSLEADiiro Quotations 

In many places our aiitlior explains the views of 
an author by quoting a passage, not from that 
author, but from a second-hand source. But at the 
gune time he implicitly gives us to imdoi*stand that 
the passjge has been quoted from the original 
source. Here are some examples : 

Page 84, note 1. 

He quotes— 

(Bliamati) 

He writes 'BftamaW within brackets after tlie 
passage. Thereby he gives ils to understand that 
the language is tliat of Bhamati. But it is really 
M noted from Siddhanta-lesa of Appaya-dikshita who 
gives there a summary of Bhamati in his own 
language. (Vide S. L. S. p. 280, Benares Edition) 

< 2 ) 

Page 175, note 6. ^ 

In the body of the book our author expounds 
the Tiews of Samkshepq-SariroJca and for confir- 
mation quotes the following passage in foot-note 6-^ 

As the author does not give further reference, 
it is u^q^rstood to be the language of that book. 
But this IS not the fact. The passage is quoted 
from and is the language of— Sid^banta-lesa. (Vide 
p. 82 lines 3-4 Benares ed.). 

(3) 

Page 23^ note 5, 

In the body of the hook the author expounds the 
view of Haudapadawd in the foot-note quotes the 
following passage bearing on the subject— 
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The readers will n 


think that the 


language is tliat of Haudapajda. ^ But the fact i 
that it is a passage of Sanlcam’s commentary on 
Mandukya Up. 5 (and not even oil the Xarika 
of Gaudapada). 

Curious Beferences 

Our author has quoted some passages from 

Surcsvara and his references are— 

(a) Wttika p. 109, pp. 110-13 (Vide page ‘49, 

foot-not^ 9, I0> 

(b) ,. pp. 189 and 542, 791—795 (Vide 

page 42, note 3) 

(c) „ I). 258 (Vide page 96, note 4) 

(d) „ p. 927 (Vide iwe 129, note 4) 

(e) pp. 110-113 (Vide page 167, note 3) 

The word Varttika is vague. Suresvara lias 

written two VartU^cas, one on Br. Up. and tiu' 
other on Tait. Up. So the references ai-c 
ambiguous. 

The abbreviations ‘p’ and ‘pp’ necessarily mean 
‘page’ and ‘pages’. But in no edition of thosi* 
Varttikas will bo found those passages on the pages 
referred to by the author. The fact is that all 
those passages are taken verbatim from S. V. 
Aiyar’s English teanslation of the Samhandha- 
Varttika, which is the introductory portion of the 
Varttilm on the Br. Upanishad. Before thost^ 
passages there ai*e figures indicating the numbering 
of the vei’sos of the original work. Those verse- 
numbers have, in our author’s book, appeared as 
the pagination of the Samhandlior Varttika ! 

. We need not explain psychologically how this 
mistake was committed. 

(viii) 

Dramida 

In one place (p. 234) our autlior mentions the 
names of six teachers, one of whom is Dramida. 
HisI reference is simply “ Vedartfia SanKjrnhaJ^ On 
Dramida he writes— 

,‘Sankara, according to Ananiagiri, refers to this 
writer in his commentary on the Clian. Up. iii. 
10.4” (p. 234, fooUnoto 2). 

The reference is wrong. Sankara lias written 
no commentary on iii. 10.4. But in the commentary 
on the fourth mantra of iii. 8, he has referred to 
iii. 9.4 and iii. 10.4 and explained all tmether. 
Our author seems to liavo taken it from Thibaut 
(Vide the Vedanta Sutras, Vol. 1. p. xxii). 

He has committed another mistake. In the 
Vedartha Samgiuha (p. 154 Benares edition), 
the name of the teacher is Dramida. But according 
to Anandagiri it is Dravida : (vide also his 
Comm, on Sankara Bhashya Br. Up, ii. 1;20). 
According to Vacasnati also the name is Dravida 
(vide Bhamati on Bhashya, Br. Sutra i. 14). Dramida 
and Dravida seem to be the same person. But 
our author should have discussed the subject before 
pronouncing that Anandagiri spoke of Dramida. 

( ix ) 

In one place (p. 17} he writes— 

criticLBes Advaitasiddki in his 

^ not Iteniatirtha but Ramac^a (or Vyisa 
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KamSctora). who. 18 the author oi Taranginl 
Kamatirtha is a disUnguished commentator of many 
philosophical books of the Advaita SohooL 
(x) 


In one place, (p. 271) we find 'Tiapatti is 
complete resignation to God.” 

In foot-note 7, ho writes— “B. B. G. [Bainanuja’s 
Bhashya on the Gita], Introduction to ch. vii and 
vii. 14. Six factors are distinguished as prapatti 
which are : {1) anukulyasya sampattih, (2) pmti- 
kulyjisya . varjanam, (S) rakshishyatiti visvasah, 
(4) goptritva-varaUam, (5) karpanyam and (6) 
atmasarnarpanam.” 

Wo are implicitly given to understand that 
these SIX factors are described in K. B. G.. Intro. 
( 'h. vii and vii. 14. But this is not the case. We 
find there neillier these words nor even the 
idea. 


In the Vaishnava literature of Bengal these are 
known as SaranUgati and are embodied in three 
lines of vei’se of Hari-hhakii-vilasa {mlasa, xi, 
vsoction 417, Vaishnava-tantram- (juoted in Caitanya 
('aritamrita, Madhya-lila, Pariccheda, 22). We 
iiavo not been able to trace it to an earlier source. 


^ ( xi ) 

Aetiolociy of a Mistake 


In one place (p. 194) ho lias committed a 
Curious mistake. He translates a passage thus: 

“On the removal of avidya of the nature of 
jirahmany one abides in one’s own self and attains 
tlie supreme end.” (Italics ours) 

The text quoted in a foot-note 2, is— 

Avidya nivrittau svalmanya vasthanam para- 
lu’aiitili (S, B. Tait. tip. Introduction). Tliis 
liassage explains what means. The 

ti’ue translation is — 

“Abiding in one’s, own self after the removal 
or aridya is the attainment of the supreme end.” 

The author’s ti'anslation does not give tlic true 
sense and his translation of ‘avidya’ by avidya of 
the 'nature of Brahman'^ is meaningless. One 
may be curious to know iiow he has come to 
translate the passage in that way. To account 
lor it we may iiuote the translation of tho passage 
by Mahadeva Sastri, Which is— 

One is said to attain tho supreme end when 
one abides in one’s own self, on the removal of 
avidya or ignorance of the nature of IJrahmati^—p. 3 
(Tait. Up. p. 3). {Italics ours.) Our author has 
’cmoved the word 'ignorance* (necessarily with or) 
find has got the phrase avidya of the nature of 
Brahman and then has slightly changed tho con- 
stniction of tho sentence, and the result has Irecome 
curious. 

The word "atddya* may mean “ignorance of the 
nature of Brahman”. If the word 'ignoi'ance' is 
to be removed, it must be removed along with its 
adjuncts {^of the nature of Brahman], that is, the 
whole portion— “ignorancjo of the nature of Brahman” 
- IS to be removed. The retention of the adjunct 
nocomes meaningless while the principal word is 
romoved. 


(xii) 

In foot-note 4, page 162, our author writes— 
Suresvara compares the jiva to a prince canned 
away by a cowherd and brought up in rural 
associations. When he became acMiuainted with 
nis royal dosceht he gave tip his other occupations 
ana realized his kingly nature. 




11 ’^ 

Our author has made many niLstakes here. It 
was not Suresvara but Sankara who first recorded 
the stoi’y* I^ven he wrote that he took it from those 
were versed in traditional loro (sampradayavit) 
^^©^Biiashya, Br. Up. ii. 1. 2u (p. 297, Anandasrama 

In commenting on this passage Anandagiri 
mentions the name of Dravidacarya. 
t varttika on the above-mentioned passage 

ot the or. . Lp. Suresvara devseribes tlie story in 
verse (varttika, Br. Up. ii. 1. .^jU 7 -516. Anandas- 
rama edition^ pp. 970—972). The verse quoted by 
pm- author is not Suresvara’s. It was composea 
by Appaya-dikshita embodying in it the sense of 
biiresvara’s verses. (Vide Siddhanta-Usa- 
hamgraha, pp. 122—123, Benares edidon). Our 
author has taken the story and the verse from 
b. Ij* o. But had he read the book carefully ho 
would have found that even there mention is 
made fii-st of tlie Bhashya of Br. Up. and then of 
the Varttika. 


( xiii ) 

Plagiarism 

In one place (p. 173) the Professor writes— 

^ “In the commentary of the Brihadaranyaka 
rpanishad, Samkara suggests the theory of reflec- 
tion. As the appearance of sun . and moon in water 
is a mere reflection and nothing real, or as the 
appearance of red colour in a white crystal is a 
mere reflection of the red flower and nothing real, 
since, on removing the water, sun and moon only 
remain, and on removing the red flower ttie 
whiteness of tlie crystal remains unchanged, even 
so the elements and tho individual souls are 
reflections of the one reality in avidya and nothing 
real. On ihe abolition of tho avidya, the reflection 
ceases to exist and only tlio real rcmainB” (p. 173 
lines 14—23). 

In foot-note 2, the reference is to S. B. Br. 
Up. iii. 4.12. 

Dr. Roer tnm slated the Brihadaranyaka Upani- 
shad ill 1856. In 1891 it w^as republished by 
Tookai-arn Tafya in “The Twelve Principal Upani- 
shads” (Eng. li-dns.). Dr. Roer writes in a foot- 
note on ii. 4. 12 of tho Brihadaranyaka Upfinisliad 
thus 

“I give here,, m a somewhat different language, 
some of the images which Sankarci uses in 
explanation of this passage [ii. 4, 12]. As tJie 
appeamnee of the sun and moon in water is a 
more reflection, and nothing real, or as the 
appearance of red in a white ci-ystal is a mere 
reflection^ from a red substance and nothing real : 
for on removing the water, tho sun and moon 
only romaiii^ not their refliections, or on removing 
the red substance, the whiteness of the crystal 
qplitinues unchanged,— thus the elements and the 
individual souls are reflections of the one soul 
upon ignorance and nothing real ; for on removmg 
the i^morancse by knowledge the soul alone 
remains while those reflections cease fto existv 
(p. 258, lines 16— 25). Italics onm. 
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Theportiaii ttaljraftftd, « The whole 

pas^e IS Dr. suS^of Sa^m’s 

views. Dr. Hadhakrisha© to incorporated into 
his book the whole passage with but slight verbal 
alterations. • 

The reference^ by the author (S..B., Br. 

Up. iii 4 12) «B , VTOtif ; it should bo ii. 4 12. 
What was this tnisti^e due to ? Let psychologists 
answer. 

( xhr ) 

In one place we find— 

**Ms05^here the finite selves are said to be 
parts (aihsa) of Isvara, even as sparks are of fire 
([ 1 . 175 ). ... 

The author’s reference is to S. B. lu. •>. 4>. 
It should be Bhashya Br. Sutra ii. 3. 43. . 

The author has made a serious mistake Iieie. 

Acooiding to Sankara the word 'mma' does 
not mean 'parV \\i means '‘part as it were^ ^ ^ 
famsa iva). Sankara means to say that the finite 
selves are not I’eally parts of the Siirireme Self, 
but through a mistake they seem to be parts. 
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The ref«^oe is to ^ Up, 

ii. ? f^m which he quotes the Mowto tosage- 




The true tianslation is-* If the kourth, whose 
characteristics are diffcimt from those of the 
self with three states waking, dreaming and 

deep sleep), were another entity ail tho 

teachings of vscriptui’es would be useless or the 
cxinclusion would then bo a theory of negation 

(^?2jaT), as there would be no instnamenl of 

knowledge.” What Sankara ineans. is tliat tli<' 
siibstraluiii of the first tlu’ee states is the same as 
the Fourth, and he does not mean that the 
phenomena of the first three states ai*e the sanu' 

as the Fourth. By using the word San- 


( XV )’ 

Quite the Keveuse 

In one place (pp. 64r-65) he writes— ‘\Strietly 
speaking, all contents of the universe are spiritual 
in their character (atmana eva dharmah)”. 

The reference ds to S. B. on Tait. Up. ii. 1 from 
which he has quoted the Sanskrit words. 

The author has quite misunderstood the mean- 
ing of the passage I’eferi^d to. Here is the tran- 
slation of the whole passage “The manifestations— 
in the form of sound, etc.— of the biiddhi, which 
is an upadhi of (the Self), and which, pfissing 
through the eye and other sense-organs, puts on 
the forms of sense objects, are objects of Atman’s 
consciousness ; and whenever they arise, they 
become permeated by Atman’s consciousness ; 

[ and it is these manifestations of 

buddhi— illumined by the Atman’s conscionsness and 
spoken of as consciousness itself [ f^«T ] 

which constitute the meaning of the root ‘Jna’* 
to know and are imagined by the imdiscriminat- 

ing men to he the inherent attributes 

of Atman Himself [ changing 

every now and then (Mahadeva Sastii’s trans. Tait. 
Up. pp. 256—257). Italics ours. 

M, Sastri has translated by conscious- 

ness ; ‘knowledge’ is more appropriate and less 
ambiguous. 

Wliat Sankara declared to be the views of 
imdisaimmaling men is considered by our author 
to be the views of Sankara! 

( xvi ) 

BhAHMAN Aim TltE WORLD 

He writes^“If Ijrahman were absolutely different 
from the world, if the Atman were absolutely 
different from the states of waking, dreaming a« 
sleeping, then the repudiation of the reality ot 
the world or the three states cannot lead us to 
the attainment of truth. We shall then have to 
embrace nihilism and treat all teaching as 
purposeless” (p. 148). 


kard lias shown that the characteristics of tlx', 
Koiu'ih are different from those of the first three. 
In. tho Blifishya of tJie Brahina Sutras also Sankinri 

has described the world as (‘diffbr<‘iit 

in character from Brahman’) Bhashya B. S. ii. I. 1 
(Vide also ii. 1. 7- 


( xvii ) 

J.)r. Haclliakii'^hnijn wiites in f»ne place-'- 

‘Sankara deeJines to characterise it (-Brahniaii) 
as one, hut (alls it non-duaJ, advailam’ (p. lUl). 

Scholars will smile at this (iiide reinaiii. 
Sankara uses bolh the words, sometimes synony- 
mously and sometimes with difTerent meanings. 

(1 ) 

According to Sankara Brahman is both oii'* 
( ) and non-dual ( ). In inmimerahlc 

places he (luotes I 

(Br. Sutra Bhashya i. 1. 4, i. 4. 22, ii. 1. US, hi. 
2. 21 ; Br. Up. Bhashya i. 4. 7, i. 4. 10, iv. 4. 6, 
etc.) 

( 2 ) 

In the Bhashya, Ait. Up. i. 1, the word ‘ekanr 
is explained to mean one without any inner differ- 
entiation. 

( 3 ) 

In the Bhashya of Br. Up. iv. 3. 32, the word 
‘eka’ is explained to mean ‘absence of a second’ 

( ^nn«iR) 

f 4 ) 

The explanation of tlie two words in the Bliashya 
Chan. Up. vi. 2. 1 is very important The text of 
of the Upanishad is 

The word 'eham' ( ) is explained to 

mean ‘one’ with reference to the sphere of one’s 
own action (or effects). But it excludes the idea 





^ero^-qfiHPC tft "Wi^ 

AnandAgiifi 6Xpl<i^t$ i| ipEi^an*^ 

Tliat is, when we nee (Ekam), it means that 

(i) There is no other entUy of the .saih^^ ete. 

(ii) There is no inner difterentiation in that 

explaining the meaning of the word 

{adiitiyani) Sankara takes the 
ijot. When a pci: is made, there are uioieihan 
one (^ause, vi%., the clay, potter and so on. |?nt 
in the (ase of advitiymn, there are no other entities 
besides itself. Anandagiri explains it to mean 


iicafitm of onO’s inner 
Ankara is’-r 


That is. it excludes the idea of another entity 
having a different nature. , . -xi i. 

So we see that both the woixls are significant, 
('rich having a special meaning of itvS own. 

(xviii) 

StTlWECTJVlSM 

Our author says, “Sankam insists that the two 
worMs, mental and material, are not of tlic same 
'‘kind’’ (p. 22). *. 4i 

Again—^Sankara repudiates the view that the 
things of the world are phantoms of our creation 

*'''That is only a half . truth. The whole truth 
is that he was both realist and subjectivist, both 
naturalist and illusionist. There are mnununnble 
passages establishing each position. »Vc snail not 
try to-day to harmonize all these passages ; but 
shall (luote those passages which will prove him 
to be a subjectivist and illusionist, 

( 1 ) 

In the Bhashya, (jaudapada Karika (iv. 28). 
Sankara identifies himself with Baiiddha subjective 
idealists. He says 

It ineans-’“We too appixive of the <Jonciusion 
of the Vijnana’-vadins —ihiit the mind assumes 

the forms of pots and other things.’’ , 

Here it is definitely stated .that Sankai-a and 
the Vvnana-vadins are subjective id^lists. Ihe 
world is, according to thorn, a modification of the 
mind. 

( 2 ) 

In Bhashya, Mundaka Up, ii. Ud Sankara 
says“--^$ ft 

It means ‘the whole world is really a modifica- 
tion of the mind’ ( ) 

Here also we arrive at the same conclusion. 


Wakiko IKxFEBiEsd; 

In one place our author Bays-^‘Saiikam 
all attempts to reduce waking experience m the 
level of dreams’ (p. 148). 

In another place we find the following passage^ 
“Nowhere does he say that our life is litemliy 
a dream and our knowledge a phantasm (p. 152). 

The Doctor is over-cenfident. Here we quote 
some of the remarks of Sankara, 

(a) 

Sankaiu accepts the views of Gaudapada Ivarika, 
ii. 4 and defends the position in the form of 
a syllogism. 

(i) The proposition ( ) is— ‘what is seen 

in the waking cjonditidn is unreal.’ 

(ii) The reason is - ‘bocanse it is seen.’ 

(iii) The example ( ‘wliat is seen in 

di (‘ams is so.’ . , , ^ ■ 

(iv) The appliaition ( ) is As what is seen 

in the condition of dream is false, so what is 
capable of being seen in the waking conanion is 
also false.’ 

(v) The ecnclusion ( ) is-what is seen 

in the waking condition is, false.’ , . r 

We may or may not accept tlie 
Sankara but his conclusion is that the 
experience is as unreal as is the di’cam ex|u?nenie. 


Tlie winip conolasion in afliiined, in tlic 
aiy on the next two verses (ii. o,(5b in^ me 
commentary on ii. 7, he. raises .tlie touowing 
possible argument against his own view ; 

“That the objects of waldng experienct^ are laL e 
like the phenomena of dream, .is not correc^ , tor, 
the former consisting of food, drmk, 

as tangible means to tangible . ends, '^ereas m 

latter are not such. So the iutility of the. 
of waking experience assumed from their ^miiian^ 
to the i>hcnoniena of (Iream, Irreaks do^n 
(Dvivedi’s tr.) • . r 

In reply to the above argument, ot fhe opponent, 
Sankara says : “The argument is not 
Then he exm trover ts the above argument ana le- 
affirins his own conclusion. 

(c) 

la the Bhashya, Br. Up. ii. 1.18, we lind the 
following passage— 

f^is«andfiaT • 

‘WT 

(Anandasrama ed. pp. 279-280) "Wliat is 
perceived in dream,, though certainly non-existent, 
IS falsely attributed to the self. The same should 
be affirmed of waking experience.” 

(xx) 

P Moksha and the Woru) 

(A) 

About Sankara’s views on mokeha our author 
writes— 
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‘He ur^es tJiat mofelia "does not mean ike 
di^ppearaneo of thfe woiW” (150*) “Moksha is—not 
<&e mssolntion of ik» world but only disappearance 
of a false outlook” (p. ^03)* 

^ ()ur author ar^es— *lt is not like annihilating 
the;hardnes8 of button hy putting it on fire” <a). 
bueh a huge undertaking as desiroying the world 
IS mpossihle^ for a mere man (b). If the 
significance ca moksa the destruction of the 
plurality of the worl4 then the 'whole world would 
have been destroyed when the first man attained 
Jlbemtion (c)*” ip. 203) 

^Che science marked (a) is quoted from Br. S. 
Bh^hya in; 2. 21 (and not from iv, 4. 6, as the 
author writes in f. n. 2) The sentences (b) and 
(c) give a summary of Sanfcua’s argument (vide 
the^^me section iii 2. 21). . 

Th#5author has thoroughly misunderstood the 
commentarj^^ He quotes what controverts his own 
position ; he is arguing against his own case. Let us 
analy'/e Oie Bhashya 

Sankara asks— 

What is the meaning of the vsublating of the 
phenomenal world srTg»i1%?5rzr ? 

(I) Is it analogous to the annihilation of tlie 
iiardness of butter which is effected by subjecting 
it to the heat of fire ? (2) Or is it like the 
ipmoval of the phenomenon of double moon some- 
tim^ seen by men witli defective eyesight ? 
tj analogies. According to 

Katna^Prabha, Anandagiri, Bhamati and Kalpataru 
the tet has reforenee to w hat is real and the 
second, to what is fictitious or illusoiy. Then the 
<luestion of Sankara means— 

(|) Is i^ the annihilation of wdiat is real, or 

(n) 18 it the removal of what is illusory ? 

, Sankara then says that the first sort of sublation 
IS nnpossible. No man can annihilate the w’hole 
universe with (he earth and its creatures. Again, 
had it been/possible, the» iii\st liberated miui would 
have annihilated it once for all, so that the wliole 
univpse would now be non-existent. He then 
concludas that , the Pra 2 >anca-prarilaya doas not 
mean tlie annihilation of a real world. 

He then says that if it means annihilation of an 
ilIu.sory world, propel means should be adopted 

to accomplish it. Then knowledge ( ftqr ) will 
aiise and nescience ( ) will be automatically 

(lestroyed and the . whole world of name and 
form will dissolve like the imagery *of di*eam 

> Bh, Br. S. ii. 2. 21. 

Here it should be noted that (i) the world of 
name and form does not exist in moksha, (ii) this 
world vanishes like di*eara-imagery. 

So the Doctor could not undei’stand the mean- 
ing of Sankara. Sankara said *No,’ but the Doctor 
heard ‘Yes,’ and dealt with him accordingly. 

. (B) . ^ 

Oim author has tried to modernize Sankai^’s 
idea of moksha Be thinks that Sankara’s moksha 
means not the abolition of plurality but bnly f hel 
removal of the sense Of plurality (p. 203) ‘It is an 
insight that changes the face of the world and 
makes all things new* tp. 203). It is super-im- 
iiosing a modem ideal on the philosophy of Sankara. 


But Sankara’s views are altogether different. Let 
us further analyze the nature of moksha. 

■ I".. 

According to him, “moksha is of the nature of 
Brahman” ( 5 ^ 

Bhashya, Br. Sutras i. 1. 4) or the state of 
mukti (liberation) is Brahman ( 

Bhashya, Br. S. iii. 4.52). Moksha and Br£dunan 
mean the same thing. To describe moksiia is to 
describe Brahman. 

2 

The next question is— What is the nature of 
Brahman ? it has been answered in vaiious w^avs. 
We shall here consider w’hat Sankara says in .his 
Bhashya on tlic Mandukya Up. The question is— 
‘Which is Brahman’? The answer is the Self 
(Atman) is Brahman. We usualiy find the self in 
three states, vix,'-~{i) in the state of waking, (ii) in 
the state of dreaming, and (iii) in the state of deep 
sleep. The self in the state of w'aking has 

(1) 5 external senses 

(2) 5 internal senses 

(3) r> bieaths (prana) 

(4) Manas 

(5) Jliiddhi 

(fi) Citta 

(7) Ahamkaia. 

These nineteen are the avenues of experience 
and knowledge. With these tlie Self enjoys the 
world and has objective experience. When this 
state is meiged in the state of dreaming, his 
exporience becomes purely subjective. When this 
state again js merged in the state of deep sleep tlie 
Self has neither oltjective nor subjective experience. 

The self becomes an undifferentiated homo- 
geneous mass. The language of vSankara is 
“w 5TH3T fr4 qjifSr^ asmR- 

SR Bli. Man. "). 

‘As at night all becomes, as it were, one un- 
differentiated mass under nocturnal darkness, 
even so is tlie ' Prajnanaghana’ (The mass of 
knowledge). 

These are the iliree ordinary states of Uio self. 
Neither the first nor the second state of the self is 
the true nature of Brahman. Accoiding to 
Yajnavaikya the state of deep sleep is the tme 
state of the self. Br. Up. iv. 3.2l~32. 

But Sankara following the Mandukya Up. says, 
even the state of deep sleep is not the true state 
of Brahman, l)ecauso in that state there is the 
ge?m of avidya which causes the self to awaken. 
There is the fourth state which is the real naturc 
of Brahman. This state, geneially called turiya, 
i.e* the fourth, is principally described negatively. 

It is not (Bahih-prajnamK that is, 

it has no objective experience. Thus the world of 
waking experience is negated. It is not 

^antah-prainam, that is, it bas^ no subjective ex- 
l^ience. Thus the state of dream experience is 
negated. It is not prajnana-ghanam, 

that is, it is not a mass of knowledge as in the 
state ef deep fleep. 
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The Toil# or the fourth has been called 
(pro^^ by vhioh Sankara 

means ‘'the absence of the states of waking, dream- 
ing and deep sleep** ( i|tF#^RI*rlWh 

vide Bhashya, MSndukya, Up. 7 and 

not what our author makes him to mean (p. 205). 

The attainment of this state is moJcsha. 

From the above exposition of the true state of 
the Self, it is evident that our author’s view of 
moMm is altogether wrong. , It cannot , mean 
‘changing the face of the world and making it 
anew,’ as our author thinks. What ho means are 
higher experiences of our work-a-day world. 
Those experiences, as explained by our author, 
presuppose the existence 

(i) of an obiective world which can be seen in 
a new light and which can be changed and trans- 
formed into the kingdom of God ; and (ii) of a 
subject with activities of the mind— (knowinir, 
feeling and willing) for changing, transforming and 
experiencing anew that objective world. . 

But even in the third state, the objective world 
has vanished and the activities of the mind with 
its nineteen avenues of experience and knowledge 
have ceased to exist. So in the last two staters 
there is no objective world to be modified and no 
activities to modify it. 

The state of deep sleep approximates to the 
fourth state. What worldly experience is 
not possible in deep sleep, cannot be possible in 
tlie Fourth state. 

As in the third state, so necessarily in the 
Fourth state, the objective world, objective 
expewenee and subjective experience— all vanish 
like the dream world. What remains is one 
undifferentiated homogeneous Being, which is the 
Self in its own truest nature. This is moksha. 

{ xxi) 

Creation 

We slull now discuss Sankara’s views on 
Creation, as the subject is allied to what we have 
alieady discussed. 

In Indian scriptures,, true creation mean^ 
ParinUmn, tmnsformation. This world i.s a 
modification of God. There , is a variety of 
oxpi'ossions to express this , idea. God bec^omes 
many. He tiansforms hi ni self into this workl,.this 
world came out of God, all these expressions, 
tmly interpreted, support the theory of Keal 
Creation. Vedic texts describing this sort of 

ci'eation are called] Parinama<-Sruti ( ). 

Aoo>ording to Smkara such Parimtna-srutis do 'not 
express pmimma, 

Bhashya, Br. Sutra,, ii. 157. 

, The object of such texts is to irap^- mstructipn 
about the idenSty of the Self with Brahman who 
is above this phenomenal world. 

. According lo Sankara there is no creation ; so 
this appai’ent world is non-existent. 

( 1 ) 

In another place (Bhashya, Br. S. ii. 1. 33) he 
says— ‘^hese vedio texts on* ci^^pn, ) 
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do not refer to the truest reaHty ( 

Wo must remember that these refer to this 
phenomenal world which is imaging by avidya 

( ) and characterized by name and 

to^^Their object is to toacjli tliat Brahman is 

( 2 ) 

Sanlmra’s Bhashya on Br. 8. iv. a 14 is to be 
read in full. We quote below Thibaut’s 
translation with shght modificuitions. 

fr, ^ avail pur opponent 

to say that Brahman pqssessfvs manifold powers, 
because SriUi declares it to be the (^au so of the 
worlds on^nati on, snstentation and final retracto- 
tion; for those passages , which deny difference 
other sense (but just the absolute denial 
of all dinerence). 

But in the same way also those passages of 
Sruh whiQh state the^ origination and so on of 
the world have no other sense, i. e., ciaimot be 
understood to teach anything but just the origina- 
tion and so on of the world.” 

To this argument Sankara says— 

‘'This is not so, we reply ; for wliat they aim 
at teaching is the absolute oneness of Brahman” 

( (TTHl’j; q^rSTf cT ) 

Sankara furtlier says : 

/‘Thus the passages of the Sruti about the 
origination and so on of the world, aim at teaching 
the unity of the Self, and Brahmiin cannot fherefore 
be viewed as possessing manifold powers.” 
(Bhashya iv 3. 14). 

We thus see that acc?oi*ding to Sankaia (i) 
Brahman cannot be said to possess power ( ) 

and (ii) there is no creation, and so there is 
no world. 

( 3 ) 

The same idea occui'S in tlie BJiashya of the Br. 
Upanisliad. In one place he says - 

“It is thus established that the words about 
creation, et(i., are meant to shew the unity of tlie 

solt”( ) 

Br. Up. i. 4.7 (Anandasrama ed., p. 126, lines 14-15). 

( 4 ) 

The same idea occurs in the following sentence 
of the same section : 

(The same ed. p. 127, lines 25-26). 

(5) 

In the Bhashya of ii. 1.20 of tlie same Upanishad, 
we find the following— 

# (Anandafema ed. p. 296, lines 27-28). 

It mean6— The texts dedaring the orifiSaation, 
BustenaUce and re-fbsorption aie meant for 
confirming the belief In the unity of the Baprome 
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16) 

Here is ftiidiier 

^n^^ff-firStTTOW; I 

(BIi. Br. Up. ii. 1, 20; p. 297, liaes 11-12, the 

same edition^ ^ ^ . 

It means— Therefore the Smti texts declaring 
the oriprination, etc., are for establishin?? the unity 
of the Self.” 

<7 ) 

The following is another eentenco in the same 
sec^tion— 

58ts?n 51 

(ibid. p. 298, lines 20-21), 

It means— The examples of gold, gem, iron, 
and sparks of fire, are meant for confinning the 
belief in the unity (of the Self) and not for 
establishing the origination and other differentia- 
tions.” 

( 8 ) 

Here is another sentence in the same section— 

^«r%-R5nTrft-^»9CRr, ^ i 

(Ibid., p. 299. lines 4-5). 

It means—'Tnerefore the kalpam (imagination 
or hotion) of the origination, sustenance and 
re-absorption (found) in all the Vedantas are 
meant for cx^nfirming the belief in the unity (of 
the Self) and not for believing those (stories) to 
be actual facts.” 

( 9 ) 

The sixth qtuestion^ in the Prasnopanishad is 
about the Purusha with sixteen KaBs ( ) The 

jRwrwaha is the Highest Self and KalUs means 
parts. Sankara explains it by amyava, i. <?., body. 
These sixteen KalUs ai*e Prana. Sraddha. Ahma 
air, lire, water, earth, senses, mind, food, strength, 
iapah nmntras. km'ma. worlds and name. In the 
second mantra it is said that tliese KaBs rise in 
Purusha, In popular language, the rise of 
Kala^ means the creation of KaBs. 

Sankara, in his commentary on this passage, 
says that the Punisfuz is really without KaBs, 

nishkcdah *, but through avidya he appears 
to be with KaBs, sakala iva. He uses the particle 
im, which means —“as it wereP. It shows that 
Prana and other KaBJi are not really in the 
Purusha ; it is only through avidya. that we 
attribute these things to Him. Sankara then 
says tliat the Purusha is non-dual and pure 
entity and therefore cannot be described except 
by super-imposition adyaropam antarena. 

* It becomes therefore necessary to say that 
everything arises, exists and disappears in him. 
This defect is then remedied by the elimination 

of what was super-imposed 

First it is said that a31 things arise in him. Then 
it is said that these things have been falsely 
attributed to him and that nothing can in truth 
arise in Him. 


This method is always us^ ^by monistic philo. 
sophers. In his commentaiy on the Hita xiii. 13, 
he adopts the same method and quotes the follow! 
ing saying in defence— 

f^srqs!^ RqsPR?lr 

iadkynrOpUpavlSMhyUm nishprapdmani prapan- 
cyate.^ That which is without prapaficct is 
described by adhyaropa and apavMa. 

Prapanca means that which appear, i.e., tllo 
world ; adhyaropa means super-imposition, 
attribution and apavdda means negation, denial. 

First we attribute som thing to Brahman, then 
we deney it The Indescribable is thus described. 

In the Bhashya of Prasna Up. vi. 4, Sankara 
says that the creation is due to avidya and it is 
like the vision of two moons, gnats, flies, etc., 
created by defective eye-sight ( ) 
or like the vision objects created in di earns 
( Svapna-drik-Srishtah). 

The Mundakopanishad ii. 1. H says that prana. 
manah and other things are born from Hod. 

Sankara, in commenting on this, says that the 
creation of all these is due to a?W^a and that 
these things do not really exist in God. These 

are falsehoods ( WJJcT ) and are objects of avidya. 

The Highest cannot be said to have tliese, as a 
son-less man cannot be said to liave a son when 
he sees a son in dreams ( 

) I 

Here the world is compared to objects seen 
is dreams. 

( 12 ) 

At the beginning of the Bhashya of Aitareya 
Up. u. 1, Sankaia has discussed the meaning of 
cixjatioQ. According to him. 

(i) It is orthavada, i.e., hyperbole. 

(ii) But it is more reasonable ( 5^?^ ) to call 

it a story as people usually fabricate, ( 
^RTftf»T-R’TS’; ). The creation story is invented to 

explain and comprehend easily the truth that, like 
a juggler, the Great ,1 uggler the omniscient and 
omnipresent God, has created all these things. 

(13) 

Intiie concluding section of Bhashya, Br. Up. 
iv. 4. 25 , Sankara has thoi*oughly discussed the 
subject. We give here a summary of the section. 

When we teach about numbers, we draw some 
figures and say *this figure is one’, ‘this figure is 
ten’, ‘this is hundred’ and so on. Here we teach 
numbers and not those lines. 

Again, when boys are taught the alphabet, we 
use paper and ink and draw certain lines; then 
we teach them letters. No one says that paper, 
ink, etc., are letters. Letters vamas are taught by 
what are not letters. 

Sh^arly when we wish to impart instruction 
about Brahman, we imagine origination, sustenance 
and re-absorption of the world. But thereby we 
create heterogeniety in what is homogeneous. 
Then we remove tpis defect by such precepts 
“naff”, “neti”, “not thS”. ‘'not this^’. « 
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Xs we teach numbers by what is not a number, 

we teach mrna, letter, by what is not varm, 
Vo we teach truths about Brahman by what do 
not belong to Brahman. 

(14) 

Now let us quote some passages from the 
Bliashya of Sankara on theMandukya Karika. 

“This, prapanea, does not exist (. g ^ ) 

being only imagination ( 

snake for the rope.” Bh. i, 17. 

The 'prapanca ' . means the phenomenal world 
or the illusory world. 

(15) 

Commenting on MsUid, ii. 6, Sankara says— what 
is naught at the beginning and is also naught at 
the end, is nee^e^nly non-existent in the middle, 
lienee he concludes tlmt waking experience is 
false, as mirage, though fools regard it as real. 

(16) 

In Bhashya, Karika iii. 15 Sankara says that 
the creation is not real. “Creation illustrated by 
the examples of earth, iron and sparks of fire, 
has an entirely different meaning. They are 
simply helps for realizing the identity of the Jiva 
and the Supreme Self.” Bh. iii. 15, 

(17) 

In the ^ commentaiy on Karika iii. 28, Sankara 
says, “It is true that there are texts of the Smii 
declaring creation, but they have a different 
meaning. They are helps for realizing Brahnian, •• 
The texts on creation declare creation, which is 
like the creation of an illusionist.” 

(18) 

f He says in another place, “The creation which 
havS l>een, imagined for the purpose of establishing 
the Unity of the Self is really false” Bhashya, Ka. 
111. 24. 

(19) 

In the Comm. Karika, iv. 8 declares the unrea- 
lity of the waking experience. ( ) 

According to him “the waking experience is 
real only to the drcjamer and to no one else”. 
It is like dream’. ( 


In another place (Bhashya K. iii. 48) Sankara 
says that the creation as illustrated by the exatn- 
ples, of e^th, iron, etc, is simply a means for 
realizing Brahman and is not, in reality, true. 

( 21 ) 

Comm. K. IV. 36, 

The body that is seen to be wandering in 
dreams is unreal. * 

As the body seen in dimms is um-eal so all 
thm^ m w^mg experience are unreal, .being 
creations of the mind. 


Comm. K. iv. 58. 

The self other things that are imagined 
to be produced • .-are 'not produced in truth and 
reality. 

They are Mam, illusion, and to be considered 

^ Maya.-- This maya does not exist ; wlmt 

is non-existent is called Maya. 

(28) 

Comm. K. iv. 59. 

In this place Sankara takes the example of 
jugglers who through illusive power produce 
maiigo trees from a seed. Sankam says-*- 

“As from seeds such as of mango tree all 
Jf%a, illusory, comes out spixiuts which are" also 
mya, so in the case of everything of the 
Universe.- 


(24) 

Comm. Karika iv. 68—70. 

“As all creatures that are seen in di’earns and 
illusions aro born, and die, so all beiiigs—men 
and othei’s— are non-existent and are but 


imagination of the mind ( 

) I * » ' 

We refrain from quoting other examples. 

^ Thus we see that acxxirding to Sankam creation 
IS a fiction. The world is illusory. Jt may be 
compared to inii’agc and a dream world In 
moksha, it vanishes like the dream-world. So Dr 
Kadhakrishnan’s interpretation of rnoksha, the 
nature of the world and its relation to Brahman 
is fundamentally wrong. 

But there are many other points which have 
been correcjtly interpreted. The interpretation of 
the views of Kamanuja is on the whole correct. 


The Miser’s Wealth 

By SITA DEYI 


D INABANDHU Saha had amassed a good 
deal of money. Nobody knew 
exactly how much it was, because 
the old man took no one into his confidence. 
Some said he had a lac. Others laugliod at 
this guess and said one lac was nothing to 
the old miser. He could purchase ten villages 
with what he had in his iron safe. 

Everyone was busy conjecturing the fate 

731/2—7 


of this hidden hoard, eveiyone with the 
exception of Dinabandhu himself. Who was 
going to get it ? The old man’s sole relatives 
were his wife and daughter. Dinabandhu 
spent as little on them as possible. They got 
a few seersr of rice every month, and three 
annas daily as bazaar money. He himself 
lived on next to nothing. In the morning, 
he took fried rice with molasses and washed 
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it down with water. In the evening, he 
had prasad * from the village temple, which 
cost him nothing at all. He felt extremely 
aggrieved, because his wife and daughter did 
not follow his example. 

However, Ood must have listened to his 
silent prayers at last His wife died one day 
after suffering for months and her relatives 
came and took away the child. Dinabandhu’s 
heart ached for a few days as he looked at 
the empty and silent room, but he soon 
manag^ to comfort himself. Though he had 
lost his wife and his daughter too had been 
taken away from him, yet he had been saved 
miich expense. Three annas daily came up 
to nearly six rupees a month, and the price 
of the rice too was not negligible. This 
thought cheered him up considerably and he 
began to collect his interest with more zeal. 
His shop too prospered more and more. 

His daughter Satyabati did not come back 
to him. Years passed on. Every year, at 
the time of the Durga Puja, he would spend 
twelve or fourteen annas over a striped or 
checked sari for his daughter and send it to 
her. He would select one of Ins poorer 
clients and send it by his hand so that it 
might not cost him anything. Thus once a 
year, he heard from his daughter. The rest 
of the time, he forgot that he had a daughter 
at all As she was with her mother’s 
relatives, he did not think it necessary to 
offer them money for her board or lodging. 
They might be offended if he did so, he 
told* himself. Satyabati’s marriage too was 
celebrated in her maternal uncle’s house. 
Dinabandhu happened to be busy over 
a law-suit then and he could not manage 
to be present. He did not send any money 
or presents either. Years passed on as 
before and Dinabandhu saved that annual 
expenditure of twelve annas too. It would 
hardly do to send only a sari to his son-in- 
law’s house. 'One should send presents and 
sweets also. But he had no wife to manage 
these things for him, so he did not try to do 
anything. 

His homestead presented a sorry spectacle 
to the sight. The bricks began to fall off 
now, the plaster had fallen off long ago. The 
grounds around and the yard became full 
of grass and undergrowth. After nightfall 
nobody dared to pass that way for fear of 
treading on snakes or scorpions. Dinabandhu 
had no fear in him. He would move about 

* A portion of the food-offerings made to a god. 


in the night like a creature of darkness. 
It cost money to have a lantern burning, so 
he did without any sort of light at all. Only 
one small earthen lamp burnt in a corner of 
the room in which he lived. Its dim light 
served only to make the surrounding darkness 
all the more full of terrors. Even tliioves 
were afraid of the place. So Dinabandhu 
did not find it at all difficult to live witliin 
this ruined house with untold wealth in his 
possession. 

But Dame Fortune is proverbial for 
fickleness. Dinabandhu had bad times in store 
for him. His daughter Satyabati became a 
widow and as there was nobody novr in 
her mother’s family who could give lier 
shelter, she came back to her father. Both 
her grand-mother and her uncle were dead. 
She did not come alone, her son Balai, a boy 
of seven or eight, came with her. 

The first sight of the boy nearly drove 
Dinabandhu crazy with anger. Whence did 
this imp of Satan arrive to trouble his peace ? 
Satyabati w'as his daughter after all and he 
had once been accustomed to spend money 
for her. So her reappearance did not caiisi' 
him so much uneasiness. She would cost 
him even less now than she had done before 
as she was a widow and would have but 
one meal and that too without fisli or meat. 
Dinabandhu was getting old and rheumatic, 
sometimes he would scream with pain the 
whole niglit. He could not move hand or 
foot to get himself a glass of water even if 
he died of thirst. People advised liim tc 
engage a servant as sen^aiits were cheap in 
villages. He would have to give the man 
his board and a salary of two or three rupees 
at the most. But Dinabandhu did not dare 
to keep any one inside his liouse. He did 
not know whom to trust. What if the fellow- 
should make off with his life’s savings ? 
He preferred any amount of suffering to such 
a calamity. But he could trust his daughter. 
She would look after him much better than 
a paid servant, and she would not take any 
money for her pains. Besides she would eat 
much less than a servant. So he was glad 
on the whole to get his daughter back. 

He stepped carefully over the thorns and 
insects that overran his yard and came out 
to welcome his daughter. 

“Come in, my dear” he said, to think that 
I should have lived to see this day. But 
God knows best.” 

“I hope you are all riglit, father,” said 
Satyabati rather drily. “I had to come away 
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in a hurry, so I could not write to you 
before.” . 

Dinabandhu was expecting a storm of 
tears and was trying himself to bring a little 
moisture into Ms own eyes. He was rather 
taken aback at his daughter’s attitude. But 
Satyabati could not weep. Even greater 
tlian the sorrow of her husband’s death, was 
her shame at having to come back to such 
a fatlier. 

“But don’t stand on the road my dear,” 
said Dinabandhu, ‘come in and pay off that 
man. I hope you have got the necessary 
money.” 

“I have”, said his daughter shortly. 
“Come down Balai. What are you doing 
inside the cart ?” 

Balai came down with a bundle in his 
hand. The rest of the luggage comprising a 
tin tnink and a bundle of bedding was 
taken out by the driver. 

Dinabandhu was burning with anger at 
the sight of the boy. A boy, in his growing 
stage ! He would be sure to eat like a 
gander and he would tear his clothing every 
day, running and jumping about. He felt 

sorry now, for the first time, for the untimely 
death of his son-in-law. Tf the rascal had 

lived Dinabandhu would have been spared 
all these trouble. 

The boy was standing as if petrified at 
the fearful sight of his future home. “Show 
the man where to put the luggage,” 

Satyabati said to her father, “What’s the 
use of keeping him waiting ? I want to pay 
him off.” 

Dinabandhu would have liked to pay 
them all off. But that was not to be. So 

he swallowed his ‘chagrin as best as he could 
and said, “Bring it this way. Mind your 
steps a bit, there are no end of insects here. 
I am too old now to clear all this jungle. 
Your boy looks big and strong. Won’t he be 
able to manage this ?” 

Satyabati’s face took on a sterner look. 
Without giving any reply she passed inside 
the mined house with all her luggage and 
her son. 

Most of the roof of the house had come 
down, leaving only one room fit for human 
habitation. In this, lived Dinabandhu with 
his iron safe. Even the kitchen was in 
ruins, as Dinabandhu had no need to cook. 
He did not like to let any one inside his 
room. But he could hardly keep his 
daughter and grandson standing outside in 


the midst of the min. So he had to put 
them up in his room for the time being. 

As soon as she had paid off the carter 
Satyabati turned to her father and said, 
‘The boy did not get anything to eat since 
the morning. You don’t have any food 
cooked, I suppose ? Where is the kitchen ? 
I must prepare something for him.” 

“There’s no arrangement at all for 
cooking,” said Dinabandlm in distress. “The 
roof of the kitchen has fallen in. How‘ shall 
you manage ?” 

Satyabati remained silent for a moment, 
then said, “T must manage somehow. The 
child cannot starve’” 

Dinabandhu sat and stared at his daiigliter. 
The girl had. grit, anyway. She cleared 
away the mbbish from one corner of the 
corridor, then set up a few bricks there to 
serve as an oven. She liad firewood enough 
all around, so a lire began to crackle merrily 
very soon. Fortunately she had all her 
kitchen utensils with her and some uncooked 
rice and a few vegetables. She had brought 
tliese along intending to use them on the 
road, but somehow liad not. So food was 
ready soon enough. Dinabandhu did not 
object to share it when his daughter invited 
him. When no e.xpense had to be incurred 
he would let himself go. So between his 
grandson and himself, they soon cleared off 
the brass cooking pot. Satyabati did not 
have anything as she had not bathed before 
cooking. After they had finished, she took 
all the pots and pans to the village tank to 
clean them. When she returned after 
cleaning them and bathing^ the sun was 
about to set. Yo more cooking was possible 
so she went without anything and her 
child had to remain content with a portion 
of prasad from the village temple. 

Next morning, Dinabandhu understood 
fuUy that ill luck had really befallen him. 
His head began to swim when he thought 
of the expense he would have certainly to 
undergo. He would have to ‘put up a roof, 
over one of the rooms for his daughter to 
live in. The kitchen, too, must be repaired. 
Then he must give them bazaar money and 
buy them rice, etc. He w'oiild scarcely be 
let off with that much. That Avretched boy 
must have clothes, so must his daughter. 
When that boy’s father died, why did not 
he take that rascal along with him? The 
brat must have been born to work 
Dinaban dim’s min. 

He had to spend -the money, however he 
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might regret it One of the rooms got a 
thatched roof and the kitchen too was 
repaired. Satyabati and her son cleared off the 
bushes and the undergrowth that had turned 
the front yard into a jungle, and made 
walking safe. The darkness, too, was 
illumined now by two or three lamps. As 
Satyabati cooked everyday, Dinabandhu too 
began to share their breakfast Since he was 
being made to pay through the nose, he did 
not see why he should suffer unnecessary 
privations. But he was adamant on one 

point He would not allow Satyabati to 
cook more than once a day. It was asking 
too much of him. Why’ should not the 

boy be satisfied with the prasad from the 
village temple in the evening ? Dinabandhu 
had hitherto lived solely on it Satyabati was 
helpless. But she could not allow the boy 
to go hungry at night. She used to hide 

some rice and curries for him from the 

morning's cooking, and with that the boy 
had to remain content. 

Nowadays, the old man was being looked 
after properly. He was receiving fresh 
cooked food every day. If he felt thirsty at 
night he had but to ask for water ; if the 
pain in his legs increased, his daughter 
would come and rub them with warm oil. 
During the long Indian wintei*, he used to 
suffer very much from cold, as he had no 
adequate clothing. But now Satyabati had 
given him one of her quilts, seeing his 
v-pitiable condit on. Though it was an old 
one, yet it gave him quite good service. 
If he had to go out in the evening, he could 
do so safely now, there being no snakes or 
scorpions in the front yard If he felt too 
bad to go out his grandson Balai would go 
in his stead and cany out his orders 
vscrupulously. 

But he had lost all peace. Even when 
his wife had been living, he had to spend 
less. Whenever he was made to part with 
a pice, it seemed to him, as if he was parting 
with one of his ribs. These people had come 
to work his destniction. But his words of 
protest would die on his lips whenever lie 
looked at the face of his daughter. Ever 
since she had arrived here, she had ceased 


boy is running wild. Why not put him in 
the village school ?” 

Dinabandhu fl.ared up at once. Put him 
to school indeed ! Was not he the son of a 
Nabab ? And who, if you please, was going 
to pay the fee and buy him books and slates 
and a hundred other things ? Who was going 
to get him clothes? It was noae of his 
concern. 

But as usual he felt afraid of his daughter 
and could not voice his indignation. ‘‘Who 
will pay the school-fee ?” that was all he 
could utter. 

Satyabati remained silent for a while. 
Then, ^‘Very well,” she said, “It’s only eight 
annas a month. I shall pay it.” 

“And who is going to find the books and 
stationery ?” asked Dinabandhu. But Satyabati 
walked out of the room without deigning 
to answer. 

Old Nibaran Mukherjee was in sole charge 
of the village school. He had just returned 
home after his day’s work and was washing 
his hands and feet in the front yard of his 
house, when someone bowed down to him. 

The evening shadows had deepened still 
more by the aid of the smoke rising from his 
kitchen and cattle pen, so tlie old man could 
not distinguish who the person was. 

“Who is it ?” ho asked, peering down, “I 
am afraid, I don’t see clearly in tlie 
evening.” 

Satyabati introduced herself. I have 
been here, quite a long time,” she said, “But 
could not come before to pay my respects 
to you Please be kind enough to take in 
ray^ son. He is simply running wild,” 

Old Nibaran had never been celebra'od 
for charity or philanthropy. Still, Satyabati 
was a daughter of the village ; moreover, she 
was a widow, so she could hardly be dis- 
dismissod at once. He tried to compromise. 
“I am helpless, ray dear,” he said, “the 
school does not belong to me. T am but a 
paid teacher. If you can pay the school- 
fee, I shall have your boy admitted at once. 
I jnay procure him old books and slates. 
That’s as much as I can do. You know my 
financial condition very well, my daughter. 
Instead of helping others, I need help 


to laugh or to cry, she seemed to have myself.” . . ut i 

turned into stone. She spoke very little. “All right, Sir,” Satyabati said. If the 

Dinabandhu felt afraid to look at lier eyes, school-fee must be paid, 1 shall pay it. 

The poor old man had no one in whom he Please remember about the books and things.” 

could confide. He brooded alone in his Next morning, Balai bathed and dressed 
misery. in clean things and was taken to the old 

One day Satyabati suddenly said, ‘The schoolmaster’s house early. Satyabati again 
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bowed down to him and placed six rupees 
at his feet “I give you one year’s school 
fee in advance,” she said, “I may not be 
able afterwards to procure money. You 
will get the books for him, as you kindly 
promised.” 

The old Brahmin was rather taken aback. 
He had never expected that the miser’s 
daughter would be able to pay the school- 
fees. Otherwise, he would not have made 
that promise about the school books. He 
used to gather old books and slates and sell 
them second-hand. But he could not go back 
on his words now. He had to part with a 
torn book and' a broken slate. He f reed a 
smile to his lips and said, “Don’t fear. I 
shall keep my word. But how did you get 
the money so quickly ? Your father is not 
a person to part with good money readily.” 

“He did not give me the money,” said 
Satyabati, “I sold my brassplates and 
tumblers for it.” 

So Balai went to school and his mother 
returned home with a heavy heart. The 
ruined house seemed horrible to her now. 
As long as the child had been with her, she 
had hardly realized its horrors. 

Next morning, Dinabandhu noticed that 
his daughter was cooking in an earthenware 
pot. 

“Where ai'e your pots and pans ?” he 
asked his daughter. 

“I sold them to pay for Balai’s school- 
ing,” she replied calmly. 

“Sold them ?” asked Dinabandhu quite 
flustered, “To whom ? For how much ?” 

“1 sold them to the blacksmith for six 
rupees.” 

Dinabandhu struck his forehead with his 
list and collapsed on the ground, “I never 
heard of anything so silly,” he moaned. 
*‘You deserve all the trouble that has come 
upon you. The things would have fetched 
ten to twelve rupees any time. You went 
and gave them away for six rupees ? The 
school fee is only eight annas per month. 
What have you done with the rest of the 
money ?” 

Satyabati knew quite well that it was not 
safe to bring the money home. If she had, 
her father would have secured it by hook or 
by crook. Therefore she had entrusted it to 
the ^ schoolmaster. 

“I have paid for one year, all at 
once,” she said in reply to her father. 

Dinabandhu began to abuse her aloud. 
So great was his rage that he forgot the 


fear which she habitually inspired in him. 
Who except a woman could act so stupidly ? 
How did she know that the boy will remain 
in school for one year ? What guarantee was 
there, that he would live one year ? 

Imew old Nibaran. Once the money had got 
into his clutches, it was useless trying to 
regain it. You might as well expect to get 
a child back from a witch’s hands. The 
woman was the personification of ill luck ! 
Since she had entered his house Dinabandhu 
was undergoing one misfortune after another. 
A person who did not care for her own 
money was not likely to do so for her 
father’s money. Ho was ready to excuse 
the. sale of her pots and pans, but why did 
she part with the money ? If she had entrust- 
ed it to him, he would have put it out to 
good interest. Instead of that the %pid 
woman went and paid for her son’s schooling. 
The boy was going to be a judge of the 
High Court, he supposed, from aU the 
fuss about his education ! 

The old man became very nervous about 
the fate of his own money. His daughter 
was his sole heir, but if the money fell into 
her hands she would squander it in a day. He 
was getting old and was not likely to last 
much longer. To whom could he entiust 
the money which he had amassed starving 
and denying himself all along to do so ? 
He thought and thought and nearly went 
crazy. He would shriek out even in the 
midst of sleep. He dreamt tliat robbei*s 
were taking away his money. Satyabati 
would come and shake him up. 

In the meantime, Balai went on with 
his education. But Dinabandhu’s plight 
became worse every day. The boy’s clothing 
were getting threadbare. One of these days, 
his daughter would demand new clotlies for 
the boy. One winter passed off somehow, 
but next winter he would be forced to 
provide new things for them. Then the 
house, too, plagued him no end. Everyday, 
there Avas something to repair. This roof 
came down or that wall fell in. He was 
living in hell. 

The winter passed off. But with the 
advent of spring all sorts of diseases broke out 
in the village. The people became careless 
and put away ail warm clothing with the 
result that nearly all went down with cold 
and fever. Fever was nothing very unusual 
in villages, but dreader names soon began 
to be whispered. A small-pox epidemiit^ 
broke out amongst the unfortunate people. 
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Ajtt oroinous shadow soomod to hover over 
the whole countryside. 

Dinabandhu used to return home for his 
breakfast in the afternoon after spending 
the moming collecting interest. That day 
he returned as usual and said, “We must 
all take bitters and be cai’eful not to catch 
cold. There are many cases of small-pox 
in the village.” 

We ought to have the boy vaccinated,” 
said^ Satyabati interrupting him. 

Oh, that’s all rot”, her father said, with 
supreme disdain, “vaccination never prevented 
anybody from dying. That’s merely a hoax 
for squeezing money out of the ignorant.” 

Satyabati had to become silent. But her 
heart became heavy in anticipation of 
coming evil. 

Some people are marked by Destiny as 
the perpetual recipients of her favour. 
Satyabati was one of those. From her 
childhood upwards, she had been suffering 
from blows of Fate, and even now she did 
not escape. A few days later, Balai return- 
ed from school with fever. Next day, the 
dread signs appeared all over his body. 

Satyabati felt the cold hand of death, 
clutching at her heart. She had lost all 
she loved with the exception of this child. 
She had showered on him all the pent up 
love and affection of her heart. But he 
too perhaps was going to be taken away 
from him. But she had become accustomed 
to suffering in silence, and even now she 
remained unperturbed outwardly. She 
nursed her child, sitting by his side day 
and night. From that day she gave up 
cooking altogether. 

Dinabandhu b« came wild with fear. He 
feared to lose everything he had. If the 
dread disease should come upon him, he 
would be sine to die. And then Satyabati 
would squander all his money. If he had 
any place to go to, he would have escaped 
with his hoard, but he did not possess a 
single friend in the world. He could hardly 
go about the streets with so much money. 
He would be killed and robbed in no time. 

So he had to sit helpless in his room calling 
up on God to preserve him. He did not 
get any breakfast, but that troubled him 
little. He bought some fried rice and that 
sufficed for him. 

Balai lost all consciousness very soon 
and moaned and groaned all the time. 
Satyabati sat by his side fanning him and 
passing her hand over his burning forehead. 


At first she had hoped for his recovei 
Small-pox was not uncommon in villager 
and she had seen people getting well alter 
an attack. But as time passed, she began 
to realize its seriousness. Her heart seemed 
about to burst with grief. Alas for helpless 
mother-love ! She could do nothing for 
her child. 

Satyabati would have cut off her own 
head any day than ask any favour of her 
miserly father. But now she gave up all 
self-respect, all sense of grievance. She ran 
to her father with tears in her eyes. “Please 
father”, she said, “get a doctor for him. 
Else my child will die.” 

Dinabandhu was busy adding up the 
interest due to him. At the sound of his 
daughter’s voice, he lifted up his head. 
“Doctor ?” he almost shouted. “Where am 
I to get one from ? There is none in tlris 
village. If you want one, you have to get 
him from the next village. And it costs, 1 
don’t know how much. You have to pay liim 
his fees, besides carriage fare and you have 
to give him tea and things. It’s impossible 
for me.” 

Satyabati’s brain seemed to be on fire. 
Was this a man or a demon ? “You 
have piled up money, sky high”, she said 
excitedly, “what are you going to do with: 
it ? Will you take it along with you, when 
you die ? My child is dying, cannot you 
spend a few rupees for him ?” 

Dinabandhu got up much flustered. 
“Money ? I have no money”, he said, “every 
son and daughter of a beggar thinks I liave 
got much. Don’t you see, I eat next to 
nothing and go about in torn clothes ? Is 
that the sign of wealth ?” 

“I don’t want your lies now”, said his 
daughter. “You have never done the duties 
of a father, try to do it now. Your money 
won’t go with you to the other world. How 
will you answer to God ? Don’t torture 
your own flesh and blood like this.” 

“Shut up, you wretch”, cried Dinabandhu. 
“Don’t nag. I tell you, I have got no money. 
It’s no concern of yours whether I take my 
money with me or not. Get out of my 
way. I have to go to the shop now.” 

Dinabandhu made his escape. He decided 
not to come back, so as to escape hi& 
daughter’s upbraidings. He locked up his. 
room before he left, though Satyabati could 
hardly have broken open his iron safe. The 
old miser knew that no one would venture 
near the house now for fear of infection, so 
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he was safe from thieves, for the time being. 
He stayed on at the shop and did not 

return even at night. 

To Satyabati the world grew dark. What 
<>ould she do alone, in this horrible min, 
over which the shadow of death already 
hung ? She felt sure now that the boy 

would die. Deceptive hope whispered in 
her ear that he would get well, but she 

hardly had the strength to believe it. The boy 
was sinking fast. 

There was not a single person m the 
house, who could have helped her. She 
eould not leave the unconscious boy 
to seek help in the village. If the boy 

sl)ould ask for water ? There was none to 
give it to him. If he should roll down from 
the bed and hurt himself. Merciful God, 
why do you send such trials to poor human 
beings ? She knew for certain now, that she 
would lose her son, but the cruellest blow to 
her heart came from . the knowledge that she 
had not been able to give him a drop of 
medicine or to do anything to lessen his 
agony. God showed her a little mercy to- 
wards the last. She did not have to witness 
the death spasms of her only child. In the 
darkness of night, Balai passed oft into the 
great unknown leaving the worn out woman 
sleeping. He did not bid her any farewell, 
perhaps because she had been unable to 
lessen his suffering. 

Next morning villagers found a woman 
rushing about wildly and calling to people. 
Her son had died and his body was lying 
uncremated. Her father had left the house 
a couple of days ago. 

No one went to her help. They belonged 
to an inferior caste. Moreover, the boy liad 
died of a mighty infectious disease. So every 
one she approached ran away from her. 

“Get away, you wretched woman,” they 
shouted from a distance. “Because your 
son is dead, you want to destroy the whole 
village ?” 

“Send for your old father,” another 
advised, “and tell him to inform the police. 
They will send the district board sweepei^ 
to take away the body. Who do you think 
is going to carry the body of the old miser r 
When he dies, nobody would touch the old 
vulture.” 


Satyabati returned home. Her darling 
Balai, the light of her eyes ! So nobody 
would touch him ? But the mother was still 
living, she had not been able to save him, 
but she could arrange to go with him. She 
laughed shrilly like a witch, as she made her 
plans. Even the walls of the ruined building 
shook at her demoniac laughter. 

There was no lack of wood anywhere. 
She collected a pile, tlien she dragged down 
the straw for the thatch, with the help of 
a bamboo. Everything was ready for the 
cremation. She took her child in her arras, 
and came and sat down in the middle. 

“Now, there will be no lack of people to 
watch over your money,” she cried and set 
fire to the straw. “We two, mother and son, 
shall act as keepers to your wealth.” 

As the bright flames leapt up to the sky 
spreading a red glare all around, the villagers 
became conscious that something unusual 
was going on. There was a great commotion. 
Everyone shouted and ran, but nobody 
knew what to do. They did not dare to 
approach the terrible fire, they could only 
stand at a safe distance staring or ran hither 
and thither aimlessly. 

Dinabandhu was about to sit down to his 
breakfast of fried rice when a lad ran up 
to him shouting, “Tour house is on fire 
Dinabandhu.” 

“What ? What did you say ?” cried the 
old man springing up. He ran headlong 
down the street leaving the lad far behind. 
The fire had by that time spread to the 
wood and bushes surrounding the ruins. 
The villagers remained staring aghast at the 
conflagration. 

“AThere have you been, you old rascal ?” 
cried a woman from the crowd, “Your 
daughter has burnt herself to death.” 

‘i am ruined, oh Lord !” screamed 
Dinabandliu and sprang headlong into that sea 
of fire. 

The villagers deserted that part of the 
village after this event. Nobody would 
pass by that way even. Some dare devils 
tried once or twice. They were found 
insensible on the road. The old man, his 
daughter and her son were reported to dwell 
inside the charred ruins. They kept watcli 
over the buried treasure. 
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In China 

Some ^Chinese Generals Whom I Saw 

By EAJA MAHENDRA PRATAF 


I 

Marshal Feno yu Hsiano, the CuRisTtAN 
Cteneral 

I T was a day in July, 1925. T together 
with another Indian friend was 
going to Kalgan to see Marshal Feng. 
The train was crowded. We were in a 
second-class carriage, by no means comfort- 
able. To our great astonishment we noticed 
Mr. Hsu Chien, formerly Minister of Justice, 
in another caiTiage. He was also going 
to Kalgan. We had seen him at several 
party dinners or meetings of Kuomintiing. 
He knows English. He gave me some 
names of hotels where we could stop. He, 
however, added that someone from the 
Marshal might come to the station to 
receive us. 

Beautiful sceneiy of the Nankau hills 
comes and goes. The historical Chinese wall 
is pierced through and we pass on. Nothing 
■hinders us. We are going to Kalgan to 
Tisit for the first time the famous Christian 
general and we are wrapped up in thoughts 
of the coming events. 

The train pulls up at the Kalgan station. 
Not knowing the language of the country, 
and without interpretei’s, we ai'e naturally 
41 little anxious. The former Minister 
•of Justice (he is now again the Minister 
•of Justice in the Hankow government) 
•comes to us to help us. In the meantime, 
however, appear three or four men and they 
enquire about us. The minister tells us 
that they are from the Marshal and that we 
should follow them. They take us to a 
waiting ear, outside the station, I and my 
friend Mr. Charansingh are taken to a 
Kussian hotel. We wash ourselves and take 
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a light meal. Now arrives a message from 
the Marshal. We are to see him at once. 

In a small little building not far from 
the hotel is the head-quarter of the ruler of 
the north-west provinces of Chm^ We 
enter the main gate, pass a courtyard and 
we are shown into a small room. A tall, 
thickly-built man is standing there. 1 p^s 
him and proceed to shake h^ds with Mr. 
Hsn-Chien who also happens to be here. Ho, 
however, quickly directs my attentwn to the 
stout and tall man plainly atored Md 
mentions softly, -Marshal! I fefil a hWe 
upset. I apologize. He smiles^ and invites 
us to take seats. Mr. Hsu-Chien aete as 
interpreter. T present to the 
book, Thr Bdiffimi. of toe. 
customary exchanges of gi-eetmgs and mu^ 
compliments, I begin to express my viws 
on society, politics and religion. I fnrtto 
explain the object of my visit I 
go to Tibet and Nepal and I want the help 
of Marshal Feng." He heard everything v^ 
attentivelv and in the end agreed^ to my 
request ^He also asked me to spe^ before 
his officers. I became his guest m his guest- 

What impressed me most about the Marshal 
was his simple life and kden desire to 
learn everything new. He wjU come to the 
guest-house now and then. 
a small simple chair in front of the bungalow. 
His guests will flock to him. There were 
many Cbriatian priests staying in the housa 
All spoke freely and expr^ed their views 
on the buraing questions of , 

On two days I spoke to toe officers of 
toe Marsbai in toe large meeting h ^. Me 
himself came on boto tbe days and sat ero^ 
legged on the floor without cushion or cai^^eit 
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1, 6pok6 in English mi a OhfTiBtiau chaplain 
fram Honan province translated my speech. 
And the Marshal was throughout very busy 
in taking down n>tes from what I said. 

There was yet another great general at 
Kalgan in no way less interesting. 
He was only a snbojrdinate of Marshal 
Eeug, but he was also a great pers inality. 
I hear that he has since died. Therefore, I 
must do homage to his memory. He 
was a pious and orthodox Christian and 
strictly vegetarian. He did not live in so 
simple a building as his master, the Marshal. 
He occupied the government “Yamen*’ or 
palace. He was the civil governor of the 
province. His name was Chang-Chi-Chang. 
He also invited me to dinner and asked me to 
speak before his numerous officials and the 
town nobility. 

In 1926, when Marshal Feng proceeded 
to Russia, this G-eueral Chang-Chi-Chang 
became Marshal and the acting Commander- 
in-Chief of all the Feng’s forces. The latest 
news is that this illustrious general still 
lives 1 

n 

Sinning Fit : General Ma-Chi 

I will not trouble kind readers with the 
accounts of several fine generals or governors 
whom I met on my way to Tibet. They 
were very interesting to me and certainly 
very helpful in my difficult journey. However, 
as their ac(k)iiat may not be found of general 
interest, I shall pass over them here and 
proceed immediately to relate my story of 
General Ma-Chi. 

This man is not even a governor of one 
province. Legally he is a subordinate of the 
Governor of Kansu who resides at Lanchan. 
But this general Ma-Chi has formed his own 
province. He rules to-day or ruled when I 
saw him, from outer Mongolia to outer 
Tibet. All the Mussalman generals in the 
different parts of Kansu are either his 
relatives or his subordinates. As a leader of 
Mam he has a great influence in the laud of 
Tungans— ‘the Chinese Mohamedana. He is 
the ruler of all he surveys. He has an 
army of ten thousand warriors. They are 
all practically Mussalmans. They are not 
all well armed wii^ modern implements of 
war but their proverbial courage and 
lust of war make, them dang^ous enemies 
to those who dare to oppose the will of 
General Ma-Gbi. 


I together with an Indian Mend, Mr 
Daswanda Singh, a student of the Californitii 
XJniversityv proceed to take dinnm* at the 
palace of the general. Kor lack of a better 
interpreter my Chinese servant accompanies 
us. As we enter the inner gate of an inner 
courtyard, I am astonished 1;o find two 
rows of soldiers flanking pur passage. As 
we approach them, up goes the salute from 
the military band. What is it? We begin 
to ask each other. A private dinner or an 
official reception ? But we are no officials. We 
are poor wanderers on the face of the earth. 
I simply try to serve our common human 
family. We are going to Tibet and Nepal 
to see whether we can do any service to 
India from those countries. Our Indian 
friends in California collected money for 
our expenses. We are poor little things ! 
But here, we arc suddeuly received as 
the ambassadors of a great power. We are 
greatly impressed. We walk on. We enter 
a big hall beautifully furnished with custo- 
mary Chinese furniture. The long rolls 
with some beautiful writings adorn the 
walls. Electric lamps are also hanging but 
they are not lighted. But we have no time 
to look round. The general receives us 
and asks us to sit on silk cushioned Chinese 
chairs. There are several guests present., 
A few more arrive. In this surrounding' 
my Chinese servant who was a rickshaw 
driver a few months before does not fit in. 
His education is nil. He knows only a few 
words of English but we have no otiier 
interpreter. Our honourable friend, a 
Kuoraintang party man who was to accompany 
us throughout our trip as interpreter return- 
ed from Lanchan. We must as best we 
can speak through our Chinese servant.. 
He also did his duty well. To our great 
relief, however, a young Srtudent among the 
guests at the table happened to know better 
English. He kindly helped us. 

We took our seats aroaud a big table- 
Dish after dish was brought, there* was 
no end of courses. Twenty, thirty, forty 
different kinds of plates we must have tasted- 
We forgot to count and it was a pity we had 
no CO anting machine at hand. 

Latnr on this general gave me a> public?* 
address. The Indian, of course national Indian,, 
and the Ohinese repubiicau flags flew over 
our meetings. It was a greatly impressive 
ceremony. 

I must mention that without the aid of 
General MkrChi I could: not have been. 
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^iiccessfiil in iaMng our Indian mission to tho 
* independent” Tibet of the Dalai Lamai 

■. ■m 

SOCHOAN 

Some Local Generals 
The stories of Tibet will be related some- 
where else. This article deals with China. 
Let us, therefore, hurry to the Chinese 
province of Suchuan in order of my travels. 
We entered this .province when we emerged 
from Tibet 

I met a local general at Tachin lu, fbe 
capital of Chinese Tibet in the south. Former- 
ly the Chinese generals of Tachin lu were 
as powerful as the general of Sinning Fu, but 
I since some time they are only subordinates 
of the Yachow general. The present comman- 
der may not be very important but the place 
cannot lose its importance. It is the meet- 
ing place of China and Tibet. The general 
gave us quarters in a private house. The host 
was a local merchant of some importance. He 
was half-Chinese and half-Tibetan but looked 
•like an Indian. 

The general gave us a dinner and came 
to see us. I forgot to mention that the 
Sinning general had also paid us a visit. And 
before I left Kalgan on my first visit to 
that town Marshal Feng-yu-Hsiang himself 
•came to my room to say good-bye. The 
Chinese authorities on the whole are very 
polite people and they try to express their 
kindness by dinners and visits if they can 
find time. 

IV 

Yaghow 

The only unpleasant experience we had was 
with the general of Yachow. He somehow 
did not care to see us. The worst of it was that 
twice he invited us to breakfast or tea, and 
twice, when we had arrived at his palace, 
informed us through some of his adjutants 
and interpreters that he was too ill 
to receive us. His political secretary came 
to us at our Chinese inn and brought pre- 
sents of European brandy and some Chinese 
biscuits. 1 did not accept the brandy as I am 
‘'dry-in-principle”, but thanked him profusely 
for the presents which were a symbol of bis 
kindness. The secretary told us that the 
British Consul-General at Chengto, the 
capital of Suchuan, had demanded our 
?rrest and therefore the Chinese authorities 
in the province were not in a position to 
extend to us the welcome which we deserved 


I did not hesitate to express my dissatisfac- 
tion at the general’s attitude in not receiving 
us, but I added that if this seeming unkind- 
ness of the general can help China in any 
way, we will not be sorry. 

The American missionaries of Yachow 
gave us a much more friendly welcome. We 
had a fine dinner in their home. That, how- 
ever, is another story. We are dealing here 
only with Chinese generals. 

V 

Marshal Wu-Pei-Fu 

“The meeting is arranged. Tomorrow, 
you will go to see Marshal Wn-Pei-Fu,” 
was the message delivered by my honourable 
friend Mr. Hu, the Vice-Minister of Education. 
It was in August, 1926. The news came 
quite unexpectedly. I was driven out of 
Japan a few days earlier. Now I had no 
other wish but to return to Afghanistan and 
forget the hardships of a long, adventurous 
journey in the charming gardens of that 
country. I had no political ambition for the 
time being. I will be glad, I said, if I can 
sit an hour before a balf-opened flower and 
hear the guitar of a flowing stream and enjoy 
the love songs of a mad nightingale. But 
no, I was not to retire yet to the scenes of 
one thousand and one nights. Strange to 
say, when I reached Afghanistan, the curtain 
of winter fell on my romantic imaginings, 
and the sense of duty to the cause of 
humanity drove me back to spin round the 
world for the fourth time. 

My habit of wandering took me away 
from Peking. I must first describe my meeting 
with Marsh^ Wn. Early in the morning, next 
day, a motor car arrived and brought an 
assistant of Mr. Hu to my hotel. He took 
me in his car to the railway station. Here 
I met Mr. Wang, another of my friends and 
we all went togetlier to board the special 
train waiting for ns. In half an hour we 
arrived at the head-quarters of the Marshal, just 
outside the capital of the celestial republic. 

Tbrongh the lines of trains we reached 
the platform where the train de htxe of 
Marthal Wu and bis staff was standing. 
We wait a couple of minutes in front of the 
oflBce wagon of the Marshal. Through one 
big plmn glass window I get a glimpse of 
a man talking •pparently with someone 
else whom 1 do not see. This man has 
very fair colour and his eyes are also not 
black. He must be some Englishman who 
had come to see the Marshal, so I thongM^ 
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We are now shown inta the wagon To 
my great astonishment the fair-coloured 
man whom I had seen through the window 
is the Marshal himself. He stands up, comes 
a step forward, shakes hands and asks me 
to sit on a chair near to his office table, 
i present him my book The EeMgion 
of Lme in a Tibetan silver temple. This 
leads us to a religious and philosophical 
discussion. Twenty minutes are taken up 
by the Marshal in propounding the Chinese 
philosophy. When, however, our topic tons to 
political problems, the Marshal emphatically 
asserts that the British have no right to meddle 
with Tibet. It is a purely Chinese question. 
He further promises to help me, in case 
I proceed once again to that country. He 
told me that he was trying to unite 
whole China “by force” and when China 
was a strong, healthy power, she should 
surely like to see her neighbours in 
a healthy condition. For the time, however, 
1 he had nothing else to think about, save the 
whll-being of China. 

I He now invited us to take a breakfast 
with him. We went out of the wagon. The 
t breakfast or rather lunch was served on 


the open platform. A passenger train passed 
the platform where we were taking our 
meal. It* did not disturb the Marshal iu 
his discourse on the social problems of 
the day. The food was very simple. As 
soon as we finished, the Marshal received 
several telegrams. A couple of new visitors 
came to see him and I and my friends took 
leave from him. 

VI 

A Last Word 

My impression of the Cliinese generals, on 
the whole, is that they are all patriotic in 
their innermost sentiments, but as some of thein 
of the Marshal Wu-Pei-Fu’s type try a good 
deal more than what an individual car 
achieve, at least what they can individuallj 
accomplish, they look around for help tt 
attain their goal. And since some of then 
unconsciously accept help from the enemies o; 
China they are encouraged to fight agains 
one another. The lovers of order, peace am 
happiness throughout the world have surely 
a duty to do their utmost to help the hones 
souls of China in re-establishing norma 
conditions in their beloved country. 
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ENGLISH 

British Expansion jn tibet : By Taraknaih Das, 
{N M. RayChowdhury S Co., Calcutta), pp. viii + 
lin Re. l-4as. 

A series of articles first published in this Review 
are collected here. The reprint is consistent in 
its misprints : Bogle is always Bogcl, Pereival 
Umdon is Langdon, Yuan is Yaun, etc! The author 
often relies on American partisan writers like 
Barkatullah, Carlton Hayes, etc. His concluding 
dictum is “It will be the duty of India to support 
China to regain her sovereignty in Tibet” (p. 137) 
from the British who now exercise control over 
the last-named State. . If any of our readers^ is so 
matter-of-fact as to imagine that the expulsion of 
the British from Til>ot is too tall an order on a 
country like India, we advise him to wait till the 
dreaded 31st of December of this year, when 
he will learn the miraede- working power of 
what Tagore has recently described as “non-violent 
roaring from a safe distance.” Of coui’se, the right 
of Tibet to self-determination or her repugnance 
to the overlordship of aliens like the Chinese is 
no consideration with our author. 

J. Saiucar 


Life in Freedom : By J. Krishnamurti. The 
Star Publishing IVust, Holland. 

The book has been compiled by , the author 
from the camp-fire addresses given in Benares 
and other places in 1928. In the lecture on the 
seaj'ch’ the autlior gives certain autobiographical 
glimpses. ‘T have entered that sea of libemtion 
and happiness in which there is no limitation on 
negation because it is the fulfilment of life, after 
mv long journey towards attainment and perfection 
1 have attained that perfeijtion and establish^ 
it in my heart.” He is, however, careful to add : 

1 never want to be a leader, I never want to 
^ve authority, I want you to become your own 
leaders” 


The i)Ook is sumptuously printed and got up* 
with a very large margin, and is delightful to 
handle. The lectures contain some valuable advice 
wliich is not in any way above the common, but 
profound wisdom and depth of spiritual insight 
and not excellent genemlities are what we expected 
from this mucii advertised prophet who claims to 
have attained spiritual perfection. 

The Coming Renaissance ; A Study in Socio- 
Economic, Ethical, and Cultural Problems of the 
Day. By P. M. L. Varma, M. A., 11 Sc„ LL. B., 
Advwate, High Court, AUaMbad. The Indian 
Prejis, Allahahad. 1928. Price Rs. 3-8-0. 

The book is well printed and well-bound, and 
contains a long and thoughtful introduction by 
Lala Bhagavan Das. It is divided into the 
following chapters : 1. The Eastern view of 
pn>^res8 and democracy ; 2. The need for 
Socialistic checks ; 3. Comniunalism vs State 
Socialism ; 4. A plea for a just and humane theory 
of interest ; 5. Tlie ideal of the joint family and 
the place of woman in society * 0.^ The tme labour 
relations and ethics of distribution ; 7. The 
consummation of the ideal. 

As will be seen from the above a variety of 
topics have beem introduced ^ iii the book, each 
one of wliich deserves an entire volume to itself., 
The author’s general standpoint is a golden mean 
between Western Socialism and* Oriental (xinser- 
vatism, and his ideas are worth being worked out 
in greater detail. Politic tts 

The EducationaIu ^Theory of Comenius : By 
Sluinmd Ghani Khan, Head Master, Ajmer 
Training School, pp. 267. 

With a delightful naivete rai*e in these- 
sophisticated days, the author beu ins the book l>y 
tracing his own genealogy, and incidentally gives 
a fairly full biography of his father and himself 
f30 pages). Sets of family portraits would perhaps 
have made the biographies more complete. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that just 
half as much space (15 pp.) has been 
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f >ea to the life of Camenius, and although 

e dates of bir3i of the author and his 
luustrious father are given, one would look in 
vain for the year of birth of Comenius. One is 
irresistibly reminded of the line of Rabindranath, 
^^ICalidasa is only a name but 1 am alive” (and so 
^oro important). 

Comenius has a lasting place in the history of 
Mucation for his book, the Great Didactic which 
in parts was so lar ahead of his time as to appear 
prophetic. . According to him, the purpose of 
‘education is to foster man’s inborn tendencies to 
isocial life, to acquire knowledge and to look to 
*God. All human beings are equally entitled to 
an education without distinction of rank, sex or 
>ability. The duller pupils require more help than 
Ihe bright The end of education is that man 
may acquire a knowledge of thb good. The State 
must undertake to iirovide schools of- different 
"types to afford education up to the ^e of 24. In 
the primary stages up to 12. education must be 
universal and oompulsory. Four types of schools 
are required ; the school of infaucy for the first 
six years of childhood. The child should 
be given opportunities of ei^ressing himself 
and of learning something about his 
environment After this comes the vernacular 
school for pupils from 6 to 12. Such a 
school ought to be established in every village. 
Here opportunity is to be given to all human 
beings to be imtructed in all those things that 
have to do with human affairs. With the vernacular 
school closes the education of those who are 
intended for a practical career. Bovs of promise 
are to be encouraged to proceed to the Latin School 
or Gymnasium. This is for pupils from 12 to 18 
years of age. , No intelligent scholar should be 
refused admission to the Latin School merely on 
account of poverty At the end of the six year 
period spent in the Gymnasium an examination 
was to be, held and only the best students were 
to be permitted to proceed to the National Academy 
<university), the institution for the training of 
professional men and scholars. The University 
<iOiirse was to last for another six years. The 
•students were to be inspected by outside commis- 
•sioners, and degrees awarded. Great importance 
'Should be attached to bodily health and recreation. 
"The school day should be of four hours, so that 
hoys have time for recreation and domestic 
^ork. The morning hours of the school programme 
were to be devoted to those subjects which 
-exercise the memoiy and understanding and are 
more fatiguing. The afternoon is to be devoted 
'to those subjects, which employ the voice and the 
liand. The school, and the class-rooms were to be 
made attractive. * The discipline should pot be 
unnecessarily harsh ; severe punishment should be 
inflicted only for moral offences. 

It will be seen tiiat some of the ideas found 
nn the written three hundred years 

iago, have been realized in modem educational 
’practicse, bht many of them still remain unattained 
•ideals. As early as 1630 Comenius conceived the 
idea of compulsory education, a recognized 
curriculum app^liug to every aspect of human 
interest, organize schools and classes, an educa- 
tional system and an educational ladder, the 
opening up of opportunities to intellect milder 
discipline, physical exercise, healthy recreation, and 
moral training. 


A book on the eduOaticmal tiieoiy of tto ppieer 
of modem educational soienoe is wways wwooine. 
Bot it is not fair to assert that there was much 
in the JDktoio which oduld not be comder- 
ed as original.” Nor can we ^ee wim the 
conclusion of the author that the chivalrous 
championship of the weak which was an outcome 
of his (Comenius) religious temMi reneote^^ 
inffuences which Islam exercised over Ehirope 
through the universities of Cordova , and Granada.” 
Comenius was trained in Herbom (Nassau), 
Amsterdam and Heidelberg. It would, be just as 
correct to state that the League of Nations 
its inception to Islamic influence over , the 
thought of Europe. But for this occasional straining 
of facts to fit into theories, the book is we,ll-written 
and can be recommended to all who are interested 
in the history of education. -r 


Wisdom of the Prophets : By Khan Sahih Khah 
Khan {Author, Boyapeitah, Madras), pp, 40 + 202 
1 ( 8 , 2 , 

This well-written and well-printed book is a 
first-rate aid to the study of Islamic Sufism with 
reference to sources. The main portion of the 
volume is an abridged translation of the Arabic 
work FusuS‘Ul‘Hikam composed by the famous 
Sufi philosopher Shaikh Muhi-ud-din-ibn-i-Ali-ul Arabi, 
at Damascus in 1230 A. D. Very useful and 
luminous analytical notas and a critical life of the 
author have been supplied by the translator. 
Indeed, we are confident that it will join the at 

E mt small librapr of indispensable English 
s on Sufism, in the company of Clarke’s 
Diwan4 Ilafix Yol. HI, Lawaih, Nicholson’s recent 
work, and the famous Masnavi of Jalal-ud-din Rumi. 

A Short History Of Kashmir : By QwasM Lai 
{Zutshi S Co., Srinagar) 8 annas. 

An execrably printed booklet, voiy short and 
supeiUcial, of the type of school-boys’ aids to 
memory. 

History of Education in Bihar Under British 
Rule ; By B. B. Bhagvati Sahay, {Bhagalpur), pp. 
AAr+400. B$. 4. 

This formidable volume of over four hundred 
closely printed pages rambles at will over an 
immense variefy of topics, often having no rele- 
vancy to its title. Seeing that the first English 
scihool in Bihar was opened after 1835 and the 
first degree college in 1863-7 (the latter continuing 
as the only degree college in the province till 
. 1890), what little history of English education 
in Bihar is given by the author may liave been 
contained in one-twentieth of its pages. As it is, 
this information is diffused over many chapters 
and too mixed up with , other things to give a 
clear and comprehensive view. Much of the work 
is mere journalese, which does not deserve a 
ermanent form. As the aged Rai Bahadur 
iwses freely over every field under the moon, 
the reader who has the courage to follow him will 
now and then come across some pleasant gossip 
or some shrewd observation. The author is often 
a sound thinker and his lifelong experience as 
an educational officer is a valuable asset to him, 

{ (see specially his accurate diagnosis of the causes 
of the detenoration of English among our college 
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studeats, pi>. 91-110.) Our oajjr is that he 

has diecfcively hiddea his fetr ^eat grains of 
wisdom in a onshel of chaff. ’ 

■s. 


The pBOBLEW OF Relighoh : ^ 2 / S, Ba^lhavnehari 
wUh m apmecvMive formard by Pro f. S. Badha- 
krkhmn. Puhliahed by Geoffrey Morgan and Co. 
Book DepartmmU Post Box € 27 ^ Calcutta, Pp. 92. 

Contains high thoughts worth-reading. 

The Sionifioa-Noe of Jesus : By the Rev. K 
Mnenicol, M.A., 'D. IMt. Published by the Christian 
Literature Society for India. Pp. 100. Price 
As. 12 {paper). 

It belongs to the series “Things new and old.” 

“This seri^ of books seeks to explain to Indian 
readers in simple Language the great facts of the 
Christian religion. These books -will introduce 
afresh the fundamental principles of Christian 
teaching” (Editorial note). 

Written from the standpoint of Orthodox 
Christianity. 

St. ATTCfusTiNE : By Eleanor McDougal, M.A., 
D.Litt. PuhUshed by the Christian Society for 
India. Pp. 114. Price as. 8. 

It belongs to the series “The Bhaktas of the 
World.” 

A good book, worth-reading. 

Maides Chandra Ghosh. 


The Condition of Cattle in India : By Nilarnl)ar 
Chatterjee, M. A., B. L. PuhUshed by the Coiv 
Cor^erence> Association. Price Rs. {Illmtrated). 

The book under review is an illustrated and a 
laborious collection of the author. It is a right 
collection in a right direction to enable even the 
superficial reader to know at a glance the present- 
day condition of the cattle throughout India and 
that of some of the foreign coimtnes as well. 

The vivid explanations of the causes of gradual 
deterioration of the cattle in this country as 
compared with those of the past ages, on the one 
liana, and the rapid improvement of the species 
in the same direction in other countrie^j, on the 
otiier, ciannot but be an impetus to make tlie reader 
try to improve his own individual stock of cattle 
to the same lost level, which in its turn will have 
the incentive of exemplary instruction to others 
in adopting the means for improving the cattle 
kingdom—the main economic resource in this 
agncultural countiy. And in the present day of 
the general orjr, even in the remotest corner of 
a village, of agricultural improTement for wliidi 
the cattle are the backbone, and of the prolongation 
of human life, prevention of prenihture deaths and 
of the heavy dhild mortality^ due. mamly to the 
want of nourishment, which is and used to be had 
from the cows’ milk, such a compilation is un- 
doubtedly an asset to the country’s ne<^. The 
prohibitive price of the work, however, wiii, lam 
afmid, stand in the way of its being of direct use 
to the general public, and to be of general utili^ 
it may well be published in a ooncise fonn m 
several vernacular lanjgruages of the provinces 
referred to in the work itself. ^ _ . 

The amlntion of the writer being to alleviate 


^6, distress and improve the eouditkm of the 
Indian cattle in general the book is to be 

wessiblp and intoliigible to the geii^ of 

tim vanous provinces by devising means to that 
effect. ' ■ : 


Khiching— Bhan,ta Dynastv of MAYUiuniijrj Aim- 
THEIR ^CIENT Om'ital I By Rm Bahadur Bcmkb- 
pmsarf Chan^, B. A., Superirdendenti Ardmihgi* 
(m Survey, Indmn Museum. S. K. Lahiri, Calcutta. 
Prme Rs. 5. 

Published by the Archaeological Department of 
the Mayurbhanj Stote, this book tells the interesting 
story of the Bhanja Dynasty and traces the origin 
of the same from ’copper-plate grants relating to- 
the Dynasty. It also attempts to remove* 
a number of erroneous impressions about the 
mmily of the p^ent ruler of Mayurbhfimj, 
inclusively gasoving that; they are the direct, 
descendants of the solar race. 

The book is well got-up and the large number 
of plates IS a distinct advantage to the reader. 
The book should be well recveived by archaeologies 
scholai’s. 

K. N. C. 


Indian Culture through the Ages, Vol. 1 1: 
Education and the Propagation of Cui,ture 
By Prof. S. V. Venkateshwara, University Professor 
of Indmn History, Mysore. Longmans, Green 
(& Co. 1928. 

The aim of this work, as explained by the 
author, is to describe and interpret tlie genius of 
India and explain her contribution to tlie world’s- 
culture. The first volume deals with Indian 
educational ideals and institutions and the* 
propagation of Indian culture from the Vedic period, 
to tho Middle Ages. Subsequent volumes of this 
work will be devoted to Art, Philosophy, Religion 
and Public Life. 

In his learned introduction the author, referring 
to the Harappa and Malienjo-daro excavations,, 
makes the statement that the ix:)mance of Indian 
cultural history goes back much faither than 
scholars had dreamt hitherto. He is on mbra* 
controversial groimd when he expresses the opinion 
that the archaeological finds of these regions show 
a blend of Aryan and Dravidian culture. Then, 
again he does not believe in the loreigD origin of 
either the Dravidians or the Aryans. He gives 
his reasons for supposing tliat there were Aryan 
migrations westwards ftom India to Asia Minor 
and Persia. 

The hall-mark of Indian Oulture/ according 
to the Professor, is its comprehensiveness and 
indusiveness, thus providing hot only for the differ- 
ing needs ci various social grades develop- 

ing the various sides of ufe in every individual. 
And, whereas in China and Greece the arts and 
even philosophy were indej^ndent of religion*~in 
In^ all cultural activities led to the one goal of 
reli|aon. 

Next the Yedio foundations of the Indian 
educational system are discussed. Charan^ br 
schools of Veaic study, each with Its own anungi^ 
ment of texts, gradually replaced the old^ syc^im 
under which the tEaditional leaihing was pramii^. . 
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propagated by various lamUies m different 
parts of the country. Among me different classy 
of teachers of the Vedic age are mentioned the 
•Achiya, Srotriyo, Sthavita, Sramana, and 
^haima. 

In the next chapter, we are introduced to a 
later period. Universities like, those, of Benares, 
Ujjain. and Taxiia had come into existence, we 
^Iso find a systematic curricula of studies in the 
Itoayana, Panini’s grammar, and ^ Kautilyas 
Arthashastra. The importance of Varta (Econoraicg) 
seems to have been welhappreciated. In the btn 
century B. 0. ideas of liberty of thought and 
notion came to tlie forefront. , Tlie pint of 
rationalism was carried to its logical conclusion in 
the t^hings of the Buddha. Again Buddmsm 
and Jainism both emphasized the teaching of the 
vernaculai’. . , , 

In the eliapter on Buddhist and Hindu educa- 
tional institutions the writings of the Chinese 
tiavellers in India have been well utilized to present 
us firethand information on the methods of mstrac- 
tion in that jperiod. The influence of travel to 
foreign countries is empliasized. It is a pity that 
the author has not quoted from the literature on 
Indian culture in Indo-China, Java Sumatra. 
Then he could have given interesting instances 
of tile propagation of Indian Culture in those 
remote regions through educational institutions 
modelled on the Indian system. The curricula of 
studies prescribed for pnnees of those distant 
realms is also very striking. This chapter is 
breught to a close with an aaount of bouth 
Indian educational institutions. 

In chapter V the acxxiunt of mathas mat\ie Vtdya- 
pithas (founded by the great Shaiikara) provide veiy^ 
interesting reading. The importance of the temple, 
espa'ially in bouth India, as an educative agency, 
the educative value of pilgrimage, the wandenng 
ministrels— all these are discussed as far as they 
have a bearing on the subject. 

Towards the end the author makes the interest- 
ing statement that the studies gr^ually became 
of such a nature as to befit only the life of a, recluse. 
The military spirit thus declined especially in 
the South and the way was thus opened for the 

. ^^The ^firet^^volume, of Indian Culture through the 
Ages is thus a brilliant study of Indian educa- 
tional activities throughout the Hindu penod. 
The academic world would look forward eagerly to 
the publication of the subsequent volumes promised 
by Prv)f. Yenkateshwara. „ 

B, R. Chatteiuee 


BENCALI 


has been pandered to such an extent hy 
not too scrupulous proprietors of magazines 
and short story writers even the best of ihe 
stories which deserve different fate from the lot 
stand no chance of better reception when put in 
book form. This story book of Mr. Maitra, a 
young Bengali writer who has shown very 
high promise, has a right to tiie best attention 
whatever may be its fate as a business proposition. 

The book owes its title to the first stoiv 
“Third Class”, an English translation of which was 
published in this magazine,in May, 1928. It is a 
telling story, and something more than that- a 
terrible story, pervaded by the stifling atmosphoro 
of a third class railway compartment with swrat- 
ing, suffering, gasping souls, ml huddled together, 
insulted, lacked, oppressed, sworn at, but still 
increasing in number as the train stops from station 
to station,— beyond hope, beyond remedy, beyond 
r^eraption. The storj^ in a sense may be said to 
strike the keynote of the whole book—for, the 
distressing atmosphere is carried on from page to 
page, only the story varies, but the atmosphere is 
the same, the same daik, dreadful, degrading 
environment in which life stagnates, forces of 
darkness prevail, and the worst political and social 
tyrannies have their endless reign. The whole of 
Bengal travels in third class to-day.. And is 
there any hope for Bengal ? If a new sign of life 
is visible anywhere, authorities are not slow to 
suppress that possible menace, as Mr. Maitra 
depicts in mnkher Karat—tho Scylla and 
Charybdis. 0. H. 


TAMIL 

Amiktham : By Pamiyappa Ckettiar, Melai 
Sivaptm Via Manaparai, S. I. R. pp. 110. Pt'im 
Js. 8 . 

A detective novel. The work abounds in 
humour and makes pleasant reading. The 
vagaries of the rich and the blackguardism of 
their sycophants ai^e beautifully portrayed. The 
language of the characters sometime mdi(«,tes mereJj' 
the attidnments of the author rather than their own 
position and habits of life. 

Kaxthimathi : By Panaiyappa (Jhettiar, Melai 
Sivapuri Via Manaparai, S. I. R. pp. 859. Priee 
Rs. 2, 

Another interesting detective novel of the 
author, worth reading ; the plot is much in 
advance of the times. 


Thiiu> OhAHi^—Rabindra Nath Maitra. PMished 
hy U. M. JM^a/ry. OakaMa. Priee Re. B8. 

Boc^s of short stories ai’e not a success in 
Bengali. Short stories have a short life m the 
pages of the magazines, and the reading public 
whidh devour them there, do not care to turn to 
them agmn whm an enteiwising publisher puts 
them in the market collected in one volume. .They 
hai’dly get the rnaturor criticism and appreciation of 
readers, and the I'eason for it often is that 
they hardly deserve such attention. People 
love stories and this not too discriminating love 


SinrxMUGANATHAX OR Dana Vaisya Minor : By 
Panaiyappa Chsttiar. Melai Sitm)uri Via Mam- 
parai, 8. 1 R. Pp. 254. Price R^. 1-4-0. 

Another detective novel breathing noble lessons 
in every page of it. The splendid character sketches 
betray that the author has cared more fdr moral 
effect than for art. in this work. The character 
are all either villains or saints. 

B. G. N. Filial. 
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UkhxymAVs 
« 0iui!^tHA YihAjw^ : Vulkihol Narayana 

Mefum* I , 

liiteiury criiadsm is still in its infancy 
in Malayalam* GmnUia Yiliaram is a compilation 
of occasional reviews writtm by two poets of 
Kalabar. Itconsists of thirty-six essays of une^Lual 
merit from the point of view of literary criticism, 
jilore than half a dozen of these are reviews of 
translations of cheap English fiction and two aro 
reviews of the translations of two Bengali novels, 
‘Lake of Palms’ and ‘Krishna Eanta’s Will’. Besides 
finding fault witli the few mistakes in spelling 
and language, the critics attempt but very Uttlc 
in the shape of constructive criticism. ^allathoFs 
own doftnition oMhe work of the critic is that 
he should say bluntly what he feels plainly ; 
he does not evidently lay much store by 
scholarship. However, we must point out tliat 
criticism should never be a di^tic oondemnation 
of the failings of the author, but a sympathetic 
exposition of the good as well as the bad points 
of the work. 

M. K. Kesavan Nair 


GUJARATI 


Akbar’s Court besides testifying to the immense 
tw>uble ^taken pver it by Mr. Safcha, famfehes one 
more illustration of the facile way in which he 
writes Gujamti, though a Farsi by birfii. The 
prefaces, to the two books furnish all available 
i^ormation about Akbar and the Niue Gems of 
nis Court The second volume is an iUustoted one. 
We^ congratulate the writer on the good work 
he has done at this age. 

Karuvab or Dowry orvEPf : By a wim motfier 
to an obedient daughter, (2) Gujarati Doha 
l^NGRAHA, both published by the Jain Dharm 
^asarak Sabha of BJnvnigar. Price Re. 0-8-0 ; 
0-4-0 (1927), 

. The first book contains several pieces of advice 
given by a mother to, her newly- wedded daughter 
^ to how to conduct herself in lier new surround- 
ings and the second is a collection of several 
verees which tersely embody suggestions about 
rules of conduct to be observed by practical 
men. 

Pflama and other Poems: By Amratlal 
N, Bhatt, printed at the Khadayta Printing Press, 
Ahme(M)ad, Paper cover, pp. 106. Price m. 1-8-0 
1928), 

Mr. Bhatt’s verses show a good handling of 
human feelings and emotions, and have a promise 
of still better work in future. 


Shut Anand Kavya Mahodadhi : Part (Pearl) VIIT. 
Published by Jivanchand Sakarchand Jhaveri, 
printed at the Oandim Printing Press, Surat. 
Cloth hound, pp. 110 : 210 : 204 : Price Be. 
1-8-0 U927), 

Kumarpal’s reign in Gujarat was considered 
the lioyday of Jain prosperity. This part of the 
series contains a long poem called Kumarpal iSis 
by a well-known old Jain poet. Rishabhdas, written 
in the seventeenth century. The old Gujarati text 
is preceded by two valuable contributions, one by 
Prof. B. K. Thakore, B.A., reviewing the subject of 
Jain Literature and another, a detailed account of 
the life and works of the Jain poet, by Mr. 
Molianlal D. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 

(1) Akbar Birbal no Yinodi Yarta Sangraha: 

(2) Rajya Ratna Birbal no Hasya Bhandar : 
By PestanJi Jamshedji Satha, printed at tfte 
(iujarati ''News'^ Printing Press, Bombay. Cloth 
houml, pp. 352 : 315. Price Be. 1-12-0 : Bs. 2-8-0 
U927 : 1928). 

BirbaPs sallies of wit and tales of humour 
furnish a literature of their own in Northern India, 
r rom there they liave travelled down to our pro- 
vince, and this collection of such sallies and 
liumorous stories of that well-known Pandit of 


SuRYA Namaskar : By Ilarakckhaml L. Shah. 
Price Be. 0-4-0. {1928). 

ThePantPratinidhi -Chief of Aundh— has revived 
an old method of physital c^ulturc and Cialled 
it Obeisance to the Sun. He has written both in 
Marathi and English on the utility and excellence 
of the system. Its exercise entails no expense,; 
it is simple and can bo performed at home ; it 
takes very little time and has already produced 
remarkable results and cured many complaints, 
both amongst men and women. The Chief Saheb 
has made the Namask-ars compulsory in his State 
Schools. This Indian method of pliysical culture 
deserves to be widely known and hence this 
translation should bo considered a welcome step 
in the direction. 

Chingari.* By '\Beehewn7' printed at the Muslim 
Gujarat Pre^s, Surat. Paper cover, tw. 116. Price 
Be. 0-8-0 {1928). 

The Memon community of this province is 
backward in many ros|:)ecits. It also suffers from a 
number of social evils. Some young men of the 
Community luive made up their minds to improve 
this state of things, and this little tale, simply 
told, is an attempt in that direc^tion. ‘ 

K. M. J. 


Devi Ahflya Bid Hoikar as k Jttkif 

By SAILENDRA NATH DHAR, jl a. 

Professor, Hoikar Oollege, Indore (C. L) 

H er sainfly parity and bw many muni- word in India and giren her rank with the 
fioent endowments for religious and far-famed heroines of tiie great epics and flie 
hriaumitarian work have made the Puranas. She has even passed into a.; 
name of. Devi Abilya Bai Hoikar a hoosehold divinity, and her marble im^e at the Vishnu 

- ■ ■ ■ 
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temple at Gaya is worshipped by millions 
of devout pilgrims who throng to that holy 
city. This halo of diyinity which time has 
gathered round her noble figure should not 
however blind us to the full historical charac- 
ter of this great sovereign of Indore. By 
setting her up on a pedestal and giving her 
our worship, as we do to millions of our 
deities, we hardly do justice to a" great 
woman and a great soveieign, who worked 
and laboured and fought for the welfare of 
her State, and gave it every ounce of her 
energy during a long jelgn of thirty years. 
Ever since her assumption of sovereign 
authority and till well-nigh her very end, 
she held firmly in her hands the reins of 
administration ; she defended it against 
powerful enemies within and outside the 
State ; she supervised the government and 
initiated wholesome laws ; and she left behind 
her an administrative tradition which saw the 
State througli in many periods of stress and 
storm. She is too well known as a holy 
woman and as a saint ; I propose to confine 
myself to her governmental principles and 
measures and to seek to find out their bearing 
on the political problems of tlie present day. 

The sovereign authority of Indore 
belonged indeed to Ahilya Bai ; but it would 
be improper to label her government as 
autocracy pure and simple unless we also 
point out its limitations under such a sover- 
eign as herself. She certainly did not regard 
the state as a personal, hereditary possession 
wherewith to further selfish or dynastic ends. 
Hhe recognized the restraints put upon the 
sphere of autocracy by the dictates of religion 
and the demands of customs and conventions. 
Her complete identification of herself with 
her people toned down the despotic principle 
completely and conduced far more to the 
well-being of the State than it would have 
been possible in those days from representa- 
tive government. 

Though Indore was for all practical pur- 
poses what We call a sovereign State, it 
formed a part of the Mahratta confederacy 
and had certain obligations towards that 
great political system. Thb battle of Panipat 
had violently shaken but not in any sense 
broken tKe Confederacy and Mahratta leaders 
were busy retrieving so far as possible that 
great disaster. Ahilya Bai perceived that as 
a woman it would not be possible for her 
to fulfil the responsibilities that devolved on 
the head of a brauoh of the Mahratta nation 
for the common cause and the common 


ideal. For this reason she associated witli 
herself as the titled sovereign of the State a 
worthy scion of the royal family, named 
Tukoji Rao Holkar. Tukoji was appointed 
to be the Comraander-in-Chief of the State 
and in this capacity he co-operated with 
other Mahratta leaders, such as the famous 
Mahadaji Scindia and others, in distant 
expeditions, in Northern India and the 
Deccan. Tukoji used also to collect and 
receive the revenues of those districts of 
Indore in the vicinity of which tie would 
stay for business of state. From Ahilya Bai 
he would get further supplies in the shape 
of money and men. If any man ever had 
an opportunity of turning against his master 
and making himself the sovereign, Tukoji Rao 
Holkar had that in ample measure. But it 
would be grossly unjust to that manly 
soldier oven to suggest tiuit such an idea 
ever flitted across his mind. Ahilya Bai had 
been asked many times to adopt a son and 
designate him as her successor. Not even 
its spiritual significance could induce the 
statesmanlike queen to adopt such a course. 
Though Tukoji was older than her in age he 
used to address her as mother and the most 
cordial relations existed between tlie 
two. The strict subordination of tlie 
military to the civil administration, which 
is a necessary condition of stable and 
orderly grvernment, was established in the 
Holkar State by the loyal reverence which 
Tukoji unquestioningly paid to Ahilya Bai 
and her deep affection for him and constant 
solicitude about his welfare. Sir John 
Malcolm, who made a diligent enquiry about 
the relations which existed between the two 
heads of the State, was filled with geiiuine 
surprise and admiration at the unanimous 
reports which reached him about the absolute 
want of any jealousy between the two 
personages, and has concluded that there 
was reverence on one side and maternal 
care on the other. This does not mean that 
there was never a hitch between the two 
and never a conflict of principles. These 
occurred from time to time, but they passed 
and never left a scar behind. On one 
occasion Tukoji had permitted a servant 
of the Indore government named Shivaji 
Gopal to accept a job under the Peshwas. He 
unfortunately did not think it necessary to 
inform the queen about this incident. When 
Ahilya Bai heard about this breach of 
administrative etiquette, she called Tukoji 
to her presence, and asked him, since he 
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was inclined to act independently as this 
incident showed, to take up the reins of 
government and permit her to retire to 
monastic life at Mahesh war. This so much 
grieved Tukoji that he slapped himself on 
Ins cheeks and falling down at her feet 
implored her forgiveness and took a solemn 
vow never spin to deviate from what her 
least wishes dictated. 

Relations similar to these existed between 
Ahilya Bai and her ministers of State. She 
possessed the kingly capacity of judging 
Iniman nature mid of appointing right men to 
right situations.^'Sir John Malcolm has recorded 
the surprising fact tliat except very rarely she 
never changed a minister or a servant of the 
State. Thfit she was so well-served by her 
officers was due not only to her ability of 
judging character but also to the wffiolcsome 
moral influence exerted by her owui character 
on tlie conduct of State servants high and 
low. 

In her administration of the State Ahilya Bai 
always acted upon the princiide that tlie well- 
l)eing of the State depended on tlie prosperity 
and contentment of the subjects. In her day, 
ilindusthan was a sort of free luinting ground 
for free-lances of every nationality and of all 
sorts of abilities. In the most critical stage 
of its career the Indore State was saved from 
tlie pursuit of a distant and visionary ideal 
and was turned to the development of its 
moral and material resources by the 
pT'ovidential ordination of having as ruler such 
a true statesman as Ahilya Bai Holkar. History 
abounds in instances of states rising to 
ephemeral greatness and then falling down 
iieadlong to abysmal ruination on account of 
their rulers following a military policy. The 
classic instances in modern European history 
are those of Spain and Sweden. A state is an 
organism which rises and decays by natural 
causes. If it strains itself too much it breaks 
itself. Ruskin says that the foundations of 
a State are alive. He means that the strength 
of kingdoms does not consist in a well-filled 
treasiuy and a huge magazine, but in sturdy 
men and women of which it is an aggregate. 
Never therefore did a statesman and ruler 
give greater evidence of large-minded compre- 
hension of the true lines of administrative 
policy which behoved her to follow than when 
Ahilya Bai Holkar bridled the fiery impetuosity 
of her mranjanm and sardars and turned 
to domestic administration. Not that, being 
a woman, she was afraid of war. She knew 
how to defend herself against hostile attacks 


as the famous Raghova incident showed. She 
donned armour like a man, and led her army 
to battle. She is said to have raised some 
regiments of female sepoys. (Tide the Holkar 
State Administration Report, 1927 ). But she 
decided that her victories must be in peace 
rather than in war. She put down with a 
firm hand all revolts and conspiracies against 
her authority and devoted liersolf assiduously 
to the arts of peace. 

An essential element of a sound admini- 
strative system is a well-ordered revenue 
policy. The fouiidei* of the Holkar State 
had had little opportunity of devoting 
himself to internal organization. The 
relations of the feudatories with the 
Indore government had never been defined 
and such tributes only wore derived from 
them as they could not avoid paying and the 
central authority could muster strengtli to 
exact. The reign of Ahilya Bai marks an epoch 
in the relations between the two parties and the 
amount of tribute and other dues and obliga- 
tions w^ere fixed. Throughout her temtories 
Ahilya Bai ordered a measurement of the 
lands of her subjects and on the results of 
this very careful survey tlie government demand 
was fixed. Sir John Malcolm praises her 
administration for moderate assessment and 
for scrupulous respect for the rights of village 
officers and proprietors of land. In tlie matter 
of Stato duos indeed she was so far on the 
side of moderation that even when a well" 
recognized eUvStom was in the favour 
of the government she rejected it if she 
regarded it to be unjust. A case tliat 
frequently arose was whether governmeut 
could demand a fee when the widow of a 
deceased subject wanted to adopt a son. It 
seems that tlio custom of the Holkar {^tate 
Avas that no adoption Avas valid without the 
consent of tho government which could be 
obtained only by the payment of a good 
amount to the State coffers. Ahilya Bai hold 
that adoption was a religious custom which 
the State had no right either to permit or 
forbid, and that there could be thus no 
question of aiiy payment to tho government. 
It seems that on this subject some high 
officials of tho State, including Tukoji himself, 
had opinions Avhich ran counter to the 
personal views of the queen ; but on no 
occasion, not even when the AvidoAv herself 
agreed to make a contribution to the govern- 
ment, did Ahilya Bai permit a pie to be 
demanded or received from an individual for 
the performance of a religious ceremony. 





Her juBtioe and dlaint^ri^iediiess in tibe 
matter of State reir^nea were so widely 
Ifnown that long after she bad passed away» 
people would readily submit to a government 
demand as soon as they were told that such 
was the custom in the time Of Ahilya Bai. 

In her administration of ttie criminal 
law Ahilya Bai showed that she was 
fully alive to her responsibilities as a 

niler. Of a mild and forgiving nature 

porsonally she was nevertheless firm in the 
administration of justice. In many cases, 
and specially in the matter of capital punish- 
ments, she, no doubt, liked that mercy should 
temper justice, but she never showed any 
indu^ence towards habitual law-breakers and 
toAvards those who live upon plunder and 
spoliation of others. Her treatment of the 
BheeJ marauders is a caso in point. Unable 
to control them by mild measures, she meted 
out to them stringent punishments. When 
they at last submitted and implored her for- 
giveness she charged them with maintaining 
law and order within their tribe and in lieu 
of this service granted to them their demand 
known as the Bheel kauri. 

The reign of Ahilya Bai is memorable for 
the excellent arrangements made by her for 
the administration of justice. This function 
belonged in Mediaeval India to the Ptmchayets 
and the state cared very little for the sound 
administration of justice. Even during the 
days of Mughal nile law-courts were too few in 
number, and justice, says Mr. Jadunath Sarkar, 
was a byword for corruption. In the Holkar 
state the establishment of regular courts of 
arbitration and equity dates from the days of 
Ahilya Bai. She also used to give a patient 
bearing to all appeals which might be brought 
before her even by her meanest subjects and 
if she thought that there was a miseaiTiage 
of justice she referred the case back to the 
courts. 

The safety valve of an administration 
which is not carried on through representa- 
tive institutions and cannot be checked and 
directed by an enlightened public opinion is 
the personal supervision of all departmental 
work by the sovereign. In this Ahilya Bai 
was patient and constant and unwearied. She 
discarded the ptirdah entirely, and took her 
seat in the op^ Durbar, where she attended to 
aU government business, heard plaints and 
appeals, and passed her orders which had to 
be instantly carried out. On this subject as 
on many others Sir John Malcolm instituted 
a sifting inquiry among all ranks and classes 


and he writes tb# the mo?fe enquiry was 
pursued the more lus adniiiaattoii was excited. 

The public works tlmt we^; constructod 
during the reign of Ahilya Bai Holkar are 
so numerous Qiat it woidd be impossibh to 
narrate them here. She constructed ro.jds, 
fortresses, deep wells, rest-houses for traveihTs, 
as also numerous temples to which suitiiblc 
assignments were also sometimes made by 
her. She spent money on vm:ious charities 
not only in her State but outside it. Shf3 
used to feed the poor and the infirm every 
day with her own hand ; on special occasions 
she would feed the Chandalm and other so- 
called untouchables. In winter she used to 
distribute warm clothes among the old people 
and in summer she would daily provide loi' 
drinking water for peasants and their teams 
Avorking in the fields. She reserved a field 
filled with grains of all sorts for birds ; and 
in the Avaters of the ISTarbada she used giam 
to be throAvn daily for the fish. 

It may natur^ly be enquired wherefrom 
came the money Avhich the pious queen 

spent so profusely in charity and Avlietliei* 
this might not have been spent more profit- 
ably on the army. It has been suggested 
quite seriously that Ahilya Bai depleted the 

State treasury so greatly that nothing was 

left for the defence of the State. The reply 
to these charges is that her expenditure^ on 
charities was no drain at all on the State 
treasury. The policy which she steadily 
followed was that of Peace, Retrenchment 
and Reform. Her personal expenses Aven* 
almost nil. Her army Avas efficient and 

small. Her neighbouring rulers had nothing 
to fear from her, as her policy was avoAvedly 
pacific. She roused no jealousies, no enmities ; 
hence she was universally respected 
and seldom attacked. The huge savings she 
made by her wise, peaceful policy and by 
cutting short her own personal and palace 
expenses she spent on charity. Her wisdom 
in reducing armaments will easily appear 
from a glance at the condition of ^Europe 
at the present day. India in the time of 
Ahilya Bai Holkar bears no small a resem- 
blance to Europe at the present moment 
There is the same anxiety, the same unrest, 
the same jealousies between State and 
State. Is Europe gaining anything 
by piling up armaments ? If Ahilya Bai hac 
chosen to arm her people to the teeth she 
could not have defended the State better thar 
she did and there would have been a real 
burden imposed upon her subjects. For the 
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later bistory ^ W successors duty to be fulfilled by sacrifice. The tek 

were i^poBBibfe |iot Wfti; of government no less than contemplation 

I have laid epec^ eatipnasis ou i^^ intello- and meditation of her Creator was with her 
dual and heroic in the character of a spiritual endeavour. Her material and 

Devi Ahiiya Bai in order to bring out more religious undertakings were alike the working 
fully than is usually done the real historical of her spirit. Thus, as a great woman, as 
chamoter of this ipeat personality. She was a great statesman, as a great ruler, as a 
110 pale-faced nun, shirking life scrupulously great saint, she was an example of the Karma 
and intent only on existence after death. She Yogin, the ideal which our greatest saints 
(lid not regard the world even as a necessary and holiest Shastras have revealed before us 
evil, as * something which is better avoided to strive to realize. * 

but' being unavoidable has to be tactfully 

dealt with, me entered on her worldly 

duties in the same spirit as that ivith which * Read at a meeting of the Staff and Students 
she carried on the religious observances of the Holkai' College on Ahiiyoisav (k\y, 12th 
sanctioned by the Shastras. Life to her Avas September, 1928. 


The Kern Institute of Leyden 

Bv Phof. RAMESH CHANDRA MAJUMDAR, m.a., Ph. D. 


T he town of Leyden in Holland is a typical 
example of the important but unobtnxsive 
part played in the development of 
European civilization by smaller centres 
of activity. They do not loom large in the 
pages of history like Loudon, Paris, 
Berlin or Vienna and are but little known to 
the outside world, but their contribution 
to the progress of Europe, both moral and 
intellectual, has by no means been inconsider- 
able. Thus Leyden has played an important 
role in many ways in the history of Holland. 
1 do not propose to describe the heroic 
resistance which she made against the ruth- 
less Spanish oppressors of the motherland 
(1573-4) nor of the foundation of the Univer- 
sity in the year following which followed as 
a grateful recognition, on the part of Prince 
William I, of the valour and sacrifice of the 
people of Leyden. The famous scholars 
produced by this University — including three 
Nobel-laureates — has raised the name and fame 
of Leyden, and as Niebulm rightly remarks : 
“There is besides Italy and Greece, no more 
sacred place for the philologist than Ijeyden 
University.” Two statues of Boerhave and 
Kembrandt in the streets of Leyden still 
reihind the passer-by of the part played, by 
her in the development of European culture 


in two such diverse fields as medical science 
and the art of painting. 

At a short of distance from the University 
building stands tlie Churcli of St. Peter the 
Westminster Abbey of Leyden. A bronze 
slab on the outside of the church Avith a 
representation of the Ship Mayflower 
reminds us of the practical encouragement of 
freedom of tliought which Leyden gave by 
offering hospitality (lfi08 A. D.) to John 
Robinson and liis fellow-exiles from England 
“the Pilgrim fathers” -who ultimately crossed 
the Atlantic in ‘Mayflower’ and founded 
New England (1620 A. D). The slab was 
put in 1891 by the American descendants ot 
the pilgrim fathers. 

These and many other things leave a deep 
impress upon the minds of visitors to Leyden. 
To an Indian, hoAvever, the two chief things 
of interest are the Museum and the Kem 
Institute. 

The Museum contains, among other things, 
a smdl but interesting collection of sculptures 
from Java. Some of them, such as the 
statue of Prajnaparaiftita (aflMRfirai) has attained 
world-wide celebrity on account of its artistic 
beauty. There arc many other imagra of 
Buddhist and Brahmanieal deities whidi are 
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very important from either artistic or 
iconographic (sometimes both) point of 
view. The life and manners of the people 
of Dutch East Indies are profusely illustrated 
by the product of their arts and crafts, and 
specimen of their dress, dwellings, weapons 
etc. Some Indian exhibits are also very 
interesting notably the clay models of a 
Bengali household, the temple of Kalighat etc. 

But the most notable institution 
from the point of view of Indian history is 
the Kern Institute. It is situated in a histori- 
eal place. Not far from the church mentioned 
above was built about 1200 A*I).the‘s Oravenstein, 
a court of justice for the counts of Holland. 
Later, the building became municipal property 
and about 1400 A. D. was used as a prison. 
A portion of this building is now occupied 
by the Kern Institute. 

The Institute is named after the famous 
Dutch scholar H. Kern. It is primarily 
designed as a centre of study and research in 
Indip archaeology and history. The term 
‘India’ is, however, used here in a broad 
sense as it includes not only India proper 
but also what we call to-day Further India 
and the Dutch East Indies. In short Burma 
and the vast territory to the east together 
with the islands like Sumatra, Java, Bali, 
Borneo etc where ancient Indian Culture 
and Civilization was spread in ancient 
times is included in tlie subject of study. 
Thus the Kern Institute is in a way pursu- 
ing tlie same ideals as the Creator India 
Society of Calcutta. 

The Institute is very ably organized. It 
is extremely fortunate in having as its 
President Dr. J. Ph. Vogel whoso name is 
too well known in this country to require 
further introduction. It has got as its 
secretary an energetic Hungarian scholar Dr. 
Ch. L. Fabri. Dr. Fabri is studying Sanskrit 
with Prof. Vogel and takes genuine interest 
in Indian antiquities. During my stay at 
Leyden he behaved with me in the most 
friendly manner and helped me in my 
studies in all possible ways. Dr. N. J. Krom, 
the greatest living authority on antiquities 
of the Dutch East Indies, takes keen interest 
in the Institute and is almost always avail- 
able there for help and guidance. The 
ungrudging labours of these and a few other 
scholars have raised the Kern Institute to 
its present status within such a short 
time. 

The reading room of the Institute is 
neither great in dimensions nor imposing 


in its outlook. But it is one of the most 
suitable retreats for a scholar who wants to 
do serious study. As the number of readers 
is necessarily limited the readers can pursue 
his studies without any distraction. The 
books are all arranged in open shelves and 
so are easily available. These are arranged 
according to the difierent countries, the main 
divisions being India proper, Java, Sumatra, 
and French Indo-China. They include most 
of the important books dealing with the 
antiquity of Dutch Bast Indies, the collec- 
tions about India and French Indo-China 
being necessarily limited in character. As 
regards Journals, the collection is very rich 
so far as the modern issues are concerned. 
The back numbers of Dutch antiquarian 
Journals are also mostly available. 

In addition to books the Institute has a 
cai*efully asserted collection of articles, 
bearing upon the antiquities of Greater India, 
which have been published in various 
periodicals. These are properly catalogued 
and indexed and are naturally of very great 
lielp to tlie students. 

In addition to all these the Institute has 
almost a complete cellection of the ostampagos 
of Inscriptions found in Java and a very 
large number of photographs of old temples 
and other antiquarian remains in Java and 
Sumatra. Tiiese are also properly labelled 
and indexed and liibliographical references 
have been added in most cases. In short 
I can say from my personal experience that 
anyone who wants to study the Dutcli 
sources of the history of Greater India can- 
not select a bettor place than the Kern 
Institute, Leyden. The Indian students 
may always count upon the help and 
sympathy of the authorities to a much 
gi'eater degree than ho can possibly expect. 
1 cannot adequately describe how much I 
owe to Dr. Vogel, Dr. Krora and Dr. Fabri* 
and they are eager to welcome Indian 
students to their Institute. Arrangements 
for residence at Leyden can also he made 
by them if informed in advance. 

The Institute has i*ecently undertaken a 
veiy important publication ‘The Annual 
Bibliography of Indian Archaeology.’ The 
first annual number published in 1928 
contains the titles, systematically aiTanged, 
of all books and articles dealing with Indian 
archaeology in its widest sense, that is, the 
investigation of the antiquities not only of 
India proper, but also of Further India, 
Indonesia and Ceylon and in fact, of all 
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territories iuflaeaced by ladiab civilizatioo, 
as well as the study of the auciont history 
of those countries, the hi^ their art, 

their epigraphy, iconography and numismatics. 
To each title is added brief notes regarding 
the contents and extracti from reviews which 
will make it possible to form an estimate 
of the purport and value of each book or 
article. In an Introductory note the editors 
have surveyed the literature relating to 
important discoveries and explorations made 
in the domain of Indian archaeology and in 
closely allied fields of antiquarian research. 

The importance of this publication cannot 
be over-estimaftod. The studies on Indian 
antiquity have now fortunately assumed such 
vast proportions that it is difficult to keep 
abreast with them. For Indian students it is 
particularly difficult to get timely information 
of scholarly works done in ditferont parts of 
Europe and America. The publication of 
Annual Bibliography is likely to lemovo 
these difficulties to a considerable extent. 
Such a publication is, however, a costly affair 
and the Kern Institute had certainly a very 
good claim for some financial help from the 
Government of India. But while the 
Government of the Dutch Netherlands India 
made an annual grant of fl. 1,000 the Govern- 
ment of India refused to pay anything. No 
Indian can road without a sense of shame 
and humiliation the following sentence in the 
Foreword of the Annual Bibliography. ^An 
application for a small subsidiary grant-in-aid 
addressf3d to the Government of India has 


met with a refusal which was tlie less 
expected as the present publication is chiefly 
calculated to benefit Indian scholars in thair 
antiquarian investigations.” Will it be too 
much to hope that some Indian memW of 
the Assembly will bring pressure upon the 
Government to make financial assistance to 
this praiseworthy venture ? The authorities 
of the Institute do not exaggerate in the 
least when they back up their claim for 
financial aid by pointing out the utility of 
the publication to Indian scholars in the 
following terms : “On the one hand, the 
Bibliography will undoubtedly servo to make 
their publications vVritten eitiier in English 
or in the Vernacular more widely known in 
Europe and America. On tlie other hand, it 
will acquaint them with what is being 
produced in Dutch, English, French, German 
and other western tongues on the ancient 
monuments of those countries whicli have 
undergone the influence of Indo-Aryaii 
civilization. This U a subject in which there 
is a rapidly-growing interest amongst the 
cultured and learned classes of India.” 

I conclude this short note by once more 
repeating my gratitude to the authorities of 
the Kern Institute for what they have done 
to advance and facilitate the studies of 
Greater Indian Culture and antiquities and 
for their unfailing kindness and courtesy 
which I have personally enjoyed in full 
measure and to which every Indian visitor 
to Leyden can confidently look forward in 
future. 


Love and Unity 

Bv SAROJINI NAIDU 


Love, if 1 knew 

How to pluck from the niirrora of the dew 
The image of the sunrise, rob the tint 
Of living blood 

Iroin the wild lily and pomegranate bud, 
Dc-fraud the halcyon of its purple glint, 

The sea-wind of its wing, 

The sea-wave of its silver murmuring. 

If I could teach 

My meaning to he severed from my speetdi, 
Breath from my being, vision from my eyes. 
And deftly part 

The tremor of my heart-beat from my heart, 


Perchance for one vague hour I ipight devise 
Borne seerret miracle 

To be delivei’ed from your poignant spell. 

You permeate 

With such profound, supreme and intimate 
Knowledge, possession, power, my Life’s domain' 
0 are you not ’ 

The very text and title of my thought, 

The very pattern of my joy and pain ? 

Shall even Death set free 
My soul fiom such intricate Unity ? 

From The Eindiisthanee SttidenU 




Tree in Topics (jiives Milk Like that of Cow 

Musenm of Natuml History, reports. He says , that 
the natives use it in coffee and for making desserts. 
It spurs baflily, like real milk. 

{Popyhr Mechanics) 

Coal Stove for Aitto Engine Frevento ^reezinfl 

To keep the automotule engine and radiator warm 
while the oar is parked in cold weather; a pmM 


Coal Stove For Auto Engine Pi’ovents Freezing 


Surf-board Run By Motor Oives Water Thrills 

Riding a surf-board is becoming increasingly 
popular among persons who like water sports, but 
its possibilities have been somewhat limited as it 
has been necessary to Imve some sort of boat to 
tow the board. This need has been eliminajM m 
a unit that has its own power plant, an ogpoard 
motor attached to the end. The board is mis; is 
fitted with ropes for holding onto and attains a 
speed of thirty miles an hour. No steering 
mechanism is needed as the board is guided by the 
rider simply leaning his body in the direction he 
wishes to go. If the rider falls off, the board will 
stop at once. 

(Popular Mechanics) 






Surf-board Run By Motor Gives Water Thrills 




Living In Luxury High Above City 
Streets 

An elaborate Roof-Top Bungralow 
and Garden in New York, where 
such Skyscraper Homes may cost 
anywhere from to $d<)U, 000 ; 
at the left is a vista of a charm- 
ing g.rden, Nvith rustic paling 
fence, which might be a suburban 
home, but actually is high above 
Maiiliattan : below is^ another .ot 
the lofty Penthouse Homes, with 
Imshes* and flowers lining the 
S one Coping ; Tile floors ^ and 
Gay " Awnings make the \ ard 
attiactivo 
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Iodine Inj^tof For TooUi To PnttH^i 

To cure abscess^ and so malce it unnec5essaj7 
to pullteeth^afilioted tihito, a southern engiieer 
has devised an injector isrhadi drives iodine far 
down into the roots of me affedsd member. It is 
oompactiy constnicted and been successfully 
tested, according to reports, V 


(Popular Mechanics) 



Iodine Injector Ibr Teeth To Eliminate Pulling 


X-Rays Detect Art Fakes By Revealing Age 

Spurious paintings are sometimes detected by 
X-rays which show a difference in the structoe of 
now and old materials. For instance, an old paint- 
ing has been I'etouched by a modern artist to make 
it resemble tlie work of a recognized master, or 
some other method lias been followed to disguise 
a subject. If materials of widely varying age nave 



bem employed, iie is lik^y to bo 

detected by the ^eltatmg mys and tne photograph 
toat is taken wim tiUdr aid. 

(JPi^lar Meehames) 


iMen Major Segravs Steps on it 

The average motorist, who seldom dnves faster 
than sixty miles an hour, will find it difficult, 
to realize what it would feel like to travel at about 
lour times that gait So far, only one man has 
driven an automobile at such breath-taking speed 



Major Segrave’s Racing Car--Oolden Arrow 


— Major H. 0. D, Segrave, of Great Britain; the 
American driver, who attempted to break the 
Major’s record, established on March 11 at Daytona 
Beach, was killed, along with a photogiapher. wlion 
Ms 1,500-horse-power machine got out of control. 

The Major’s Irving-Napier Special, which estab- 
lished a new world’s automobile record of 231 .30 
miles an hour, is steered partly by an airplane-type 
rudder, and is held to tlio ground so that its 
wheels will maintain tiacition by tiny planes which, 
if tilted upward, “undoubtedly w^ould make it soar 
through the air in giant leaps.’* 



Major Segrave and Ms Wife 


TMpngs of breathless spectators packed the 
grahd-stgnd at Daytona Beach on the day of the 
race againsl; lime. ThouBands of people stretclied 
along the> sand dunes. Obtaininf a four-mile start 
tlie British Major drove his giistmiing twelve- 
bylinder machine at a dazzling pace along the sandy 
stoeteh, steering by means of a peep^ght trained 





on a tagr^t nine away. The ‘miden Aitow” 
MPl)earea like a blur before the eyea of the awe- 
stri^okea spectators, as it spud down the course 
and camejoa stop four miles off. With a mighty 
roar, it jS^hedjaast the srand-stand on its return 
journey, fairly skimmmg the sands, The first mile, 
said the announcer, was travelled at the rate of 
231.51;, miles per hour ; the second at 231.21 miles. 
Even this was not fast enough for Major Segravo 
who is quoted m dispatdies as saying, after the 
test: 

“1 liave a feeling, of disappointment over this 
lol) to-day. Ther car is good for 240 miles an 
hour, but I could rfot get that out of it. The bea^*h 
was not nearly so good as it was two years ago 




203.79 miles an hodr wilh the 


when I made 
Sunlieam”. 

Ma,% &.!**• 

is no thought of utili/ine- annh 
sp6ed in any form of useful trmisnorta- 
tion, the question naturaiiy comes ui) • What 

food of such perfprmkSs, w& Ms 
a^mp^ied with serious risks ? The vXe TiX 

the stu?d!Ls and 

reliaoiUty of engine and motor-car design.’’ 

(The Literary JHi^st} 



0n the Baloony— By Mr. Sarada Charan TJJdl 


indla Passing into Modern Age 

The Prabtiddha Bhamta for April 
publishes an article from the pen of the 
late Sister Nivedita under caption “Passing 
into the Modem Age”. It is instinct with the 
Sister’s vigorous thinking and deep concern 
for India. 

The problem which confi'onts India to-day is 
Wiat of passing completely into the modem age. 
Tlie present is an age of world-consciousness. 
Owing to the discoveiy of steam and electricity 
it is now possible for the least adventurous 
of us to explore the world. Modem trade 
has already done so, modern science is struggling 
to follow suit. The veiy drawing-room 
cjontains trophies from every country and 
every era. In. fact, by each individual human 
mind, as hy^ Humanity as a whole, the earth in 
its entirety is being visualized, geographically and 
historically. 

According to the Sister the modern 
age is the* age of exploitation, not of 
creation ; the age of the organization enabling 
us to a’^ ail ourselves of vast areas of force, 
otherwise inaccessible ; and the age of the 
people, exploitation of the people having 
led to the criticism of the people. 

The Middle Ages were ages of production 
rather than egpJoiiotion. The strenuous dreamers 
dreamed by the light of more or less childlike 
beliefs. The masses of the nation were less widely 
informed than now, and vastly simpler in their 
aims and habits. Political responsibility was 
somewhat of a monopoly. Each life, and each 
group, was more concentrated in its activities than 
is the case to-day. Science is the characteristic 
product of the modern wprld. Art was the 
characteristic product of the mediawal. Work was 
perfoimcd by hand, not by machinery. Hence it 
w’as 8low^ and products could only be accumulated 
very gradually. Generation followTd generation 
therefore, in the attempt to furnish, or in the work 
of using, a single room. And for this reason an old 
farm-house kitchen, in any part of the world, is 
univoisalJy admitted to be more beautiful than a 
modem drawing-room. 

And mediawal India is under the 
sentence < f death, and the present is the era 
of Passing into the Modern Age, accompanied 
by doubt and bewilderment, spiritually, 
morally, intellectually and socially. Hence 
the greater need for clearing the confusion 


of ideas and ideals as the Sister indicate 
in the following way. 

In order, then, to co-ordinate her efforts, it i 
clear that slie has to face and carry thiough vaf 
changes, which w^e may designate conveniently i. 
the assimilation of the modern cousciousnes: 
That is to say, accepting the modem method ( 
thought and expression, she has so to incroiiso tli 
content of the existing, expression as to yirov 
herself equal, if not superior, to those other nation 
with wdiom she wdll thus be competing on equ!) 
terms. 

Instead of merely learning modern science. h1i 
has to prove hei’solf able to apply the methods ( 
modern scienc^e to the solution of some of if 
unsolved problems. Jnstefid of merely acccjitiii: 
other men’s steam-ships and meclianical contrivaiiccf 
she has to pjoduco gi’eat inventors Avho wdll ad 
to the convenien(^e and potentiality of life, liisicat 
of enjoying a foreign literature, she has to i)oii 
into that literature mastei’pioces of a new type. 

Perhaps in nothing is it easy to understand tlii, 
as in the matter of art. The old Indian sdiool o 
painting produ(*od very beautiful works of ait 
But the method and its continuily of effort luivt 
suffered destruction in the modern , catastrophe 
Many young art students to-day are simply toiliiifj 
along, in the struggle to put colour on canvas in 
the European wa^q in order to express thonphth 
and illustrate poems, in a fashion only w^puid-hf 
European and not genuinely anything. It is clcai 
that what w^e w'ant here is workers who after a 
training in technique can catch , and express fi 
great inspiration of their owm, in any maniioi 
w’hatsoever, that they feel to be adequate. It if 
clear that, in acquiring mastery of materials, what 
w'e really want is a great school of artists, a 
national art movement. And here it must not hr 
method of work, but the message w’hich is sought 
to be conveyed, that cOonstitutes nationality.... 

There can be no doubt that one of the most 
important features of such an aw^akening wouh: 
lie in a movement towards the study of^ Indiai 
history. A man’s face contains, for the seeing eye 
his whole past. A national character is tlu 
tmmie of a rational historjq If we w'oiild know 
what w^e are, or whither w^e tend, we must 
made aware of our own antecedents ... 

Nothing, if w^ell understood, can be more beaut i 
ful as a historic speota< le than the process of tlu 
Indian evolution. The orderly sequence of consoli- 
dation and individuation by which new element f 
are worked into the nationality in each age, if 
something that cxiuld never have been so perfect 
had the Himalayas and a forbidding coast-lmeno 
combined to isolate the experimental field 

Already there have been two Indiae,— Hindi 
India under the Asokan empire, and the Mogn 
India under the house of Babar, and it remain 
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for the people tonaflelves to produce a third, the 
National India, All preceding or intervening 
periods are to be regarded as preparatory to these 
as periods merely of the inoorporation and elabora- 
tion of new elements. We are able to understand 
and state-dhis, because it is to-clay clear that 
history is ’ dynamic ; it never dies, if a nation at 
anv period reach great spiritual or intellectual 
aohiovements, these do not exliaust, they conserve 
and heighten the national vigour.... 

No. History is the warp upon which is to be 
woven the woof, of Nationality., Only in the 
mirror of her own past can India see her soul 
reflechod. And only in such visions can she 
I’Ciiognize herself. 


Principles of Federal Finance 


In tlie instructive paper read before the 
Indian Economic Conference at Mysore 
(published in the TmUan Journal of Keo- 
nomics) Prof. K. T. Shah makes an elaborate 
study of the tinancial position in federal 
constituencies, — U. S. A., Swiss Confederacy, 
(icrinan Republic, Dominions of Canada, 
(JomnKniwealth of Australia and ITnion of 
South in Africa,— and deduces the following 
guiding principles : 

Federations are, in their nature, the creation of 
an urge to safeguard, among cognate peoples in 
close neighbourhood of one another, the political 
and material interests of the nation thus brought 
into existence. The powers and resources placed 
at the disposal of this new compound or Federal 
State, vary with the degree of this urge to unite— 
according to the nature and extent of the danger 
against whicli it is sought to provide by means of 
the Union.* The Federal State is the result of a 
voluntary compact between the constituent states 
for the piirpose—as is but too often the case— these 
powers and resources are entrusted to the Union 
or federal Government at the expense of its consti- 
tuents. Almost invariably the Customs revenue has 
been left in all federations to the Central Fedeml 
authority. The motive for t-his, anungement may have 
been the dread of the combining slates to entrust too 
gre^t and too direct an authority over their own 
citizens to the new state... .The Customs revenue 
was originally ehtnisted to the Fedeial authority, 
in order to enable the latter to have a substantial 
source of its own income. Since the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, however, the main purpose 
of the Customs duties seems not so much to raise 
an adequate revenue for the Federal Government : 
but rather by its means to accomplish an intensive 
industrial development of the country, without 
wliich the country would be a helpless prey to its 
foreign competitors.... 

. Where, however, either Customs or Excise revenue 
18, for whatever reasons, a decadent source, the 
problem of fe deral finance becomes very much 
complioated....Hence the incursion into direct 
taxation of income and property, which seems to 
be a growing feature of our age....Two unexpected 
—and rather intricate— conse^piepces of this devel- 


opmpt may also be noted in tiiis connection. 
While the Federal powers of levying direct taxation 
are growing,, the states have not yet surrendered 
all their original rights in this regard... 

The State ownership oflandis effective in theory, 
and used only for purposes of levying high Death 
duties or Ijand IncrementTaUie taxes. Forest domain, 
snmlarly, is, as a rule, within the jurisdiction of 
the constituent states. Its immense possibilities for 
productive puuposes have yet. liardly been realized. 
On the other hand, coastal and deep sea fisheries 
are a reserved subjeet for tlie Federjil Government, 
though the subject is used ratlnrr for taxation than, 
as a kind of public enterprise for earning a profit 
for the. State. Means of transpoitilion and 
commimiciation—railways and tramways, canals and 
navigable rivers, posts, telegiaphs and telephones— 
also form largely part of the public ent(irprisc, 
mostly federal in the larger units which have 
necessarily an inter-provinc;ial scuqxV 

The incessant and inevitable bickering between 
State and Federal authorities in regard to problenrs 
of double or overlapping taxation, make it imperative 
that new sourc.es of Federal and Stale I'evenue bo 
devised, which, even though not absolutely exclusive, 
would be sufficiently distinct and pr’oductive, Sudi 
sources, least burdensome to the citizens at large, 
are found most eitectivly in an extension of the 
Public Domain,— giving to each component part of 
a federation adequate, independent, erjuitalde and 
economic sources of i’evenue. The dividing line 
between the states and the fede^ral enterprise may 
be found in tlie not very difficult test as towliether 
or not a given enterpi’ise is fixed and local in. its 
ehai*?i(dei— e. g., agricultui’al land or forests, or 
whetlier it is liecessarily inter-piwincial oi’ (xrtei'in- 
inous with the Federation. The former must be 
assigned to tiro constituent states, the latter to the 
Federation. As a furtlier guarantee against needless 
overlapping, the principle of exempting fropi 
taxation any part of the public pmperty or domain 
of any unit at the hands of another, federal local 
must be universally adopted. The old fuiK*tion oi 
public defence, entrusted almost universally ,to the 
Federal Government, is rapidly tailing into the 
second class, in comparison with tlie new develop- 
mental duties laid down on modern states ,by 
themselves. The monies needed for meeting with 
these obligations are seldom provided entirely by 
the cuiTent revenues. Recourse, has, therefore, to 
be had to boripwing : and the interest payment on 
these loans, together with provision by way ot 
sinking fund, make no inconsiderable proportion of 
the expenditure of modern federal states. Not all 
the monies obtained by modem ,statGs front 
borrowing are spent on pixiductivg objects. Social 
Services on a very considerable scale are generally 
met from tax-revenues, as the returii from these 
services to the state or the community is in a form 
imixissible to compute in terms of money. Both the 
Federation ,and the Combined States have such 
services assigned to them under the Constitution or 
by special convention. And, though here, too, 
there is no exclusri'e division of functions as 
between the States and the Federation, tlie line of 
division is much clearer and more fii’mly marked 
than in the case of the mvenues. Education in the 
earlier st^es, local sanitation, public health, relief 
of destitution are among the most considerable o| 
these purely local functions ; while social 
industnal insurance, old age pensions, 
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ment benefit, general maintenance of law and order 
belong as a nile to the Fedewd Government. 

In all federations, whidi are the creations of a 
special pao^ the use of the public credit belongs to 
the constetuent states as well as to the 
rederal Qoveminent,*^at least in theory. In 
practice, however, the fact that the statas borrow 
m the same money market as the Federation, and 
for^ subjects Imuch, less productive than those for 
which the federation has to bOrrow—militates 
gravely against the constituents of the Federation, 
times against the Federation itself. 
Whue, therefore, the power to borrow and to 
pledge specific assets at the disposal of these 
states IS allowed to rest with the states in theory, 
m piaotioe arrangements have been made in more 
than one federation for the public debt of the 
entire ^ federation to be managed by the Central 
autlionty. In India, though the provinces are 
theoretically free to borrow on their own credit, in 
practice the Central Government borrows for all. 
J [us ^analogy obtains in* the British Dominions. 
Ihe European aud American models— United States, 
Gemiany, Switerland—show a continuance in 
practice of the states’ right to borrow for state 
development purposes. 

Connected, by analogy as well as on account of 
some recent practices, with the foregoing, is the 
question of the federal euiToncy and of the monetary 
grsfem. In general Coinage and Currency are,— with 
the possible exception of Switzerland— a federal 
gibject, including the necessary control over 
Banking. Oases, however, do occur,— and more can 
be imagined,— in which the central authority might 
.lustly be suspected of inequitable dealings through 
its control over the currency and the credit system 
of the community. The remedy lies in such 
legislation, for the exercise of this power, as would 
ensure an automatically adequate as well as 
equitable distribution among the several components 
of and interests in a federation. 

Tho professor reminds that the guiding 
principles undoubtedly throw light on the 
problem of India, but they fail to solve it; for 
the presence of the Indian States, each almost 
different from the other in its peculiarity 
and importance, makes the situation more 
baffling. 


Problems of the Muslims 

In a paper entitled “Onr Problems’^ in 
The MvsUm Hall Magaxine (Dacca) Mr. 
Naziruddin Ahmed rightly diagnoses the 
cause of the stagnation of the Muslim com- 
munity thus : 

A glance at the histoiy of the Muslims will 
deary demonstrate how our society has from 
time to time repressed the intellecfum awakening 
of the people. No free-thinker was safe in the 
hands of the society “The college of jurists placed 
under the ban or heresy the rationalists and 
philosophers who made name of Muslims glorious 
in the annals of the world” (Ameer Ali). . A1 Farabi, 
Ibn Sina, Ibn Rushd were declared beyond the 


e of Islam though they themselveB claimed to 
Moslems. Caliph Al-Mauttun, the philosopher 
Caliph of Islam, was declared the oomraander 
of the faithless. Caliph Al-Mustanjid under the 
inffuence of theologians pubtidy burnt at Bagdad 
the encyclopedia of the the “Pure Brethren.” 
The Mutazi& were obliged under Mutawakki] 
to subscribe tO a written recantation. Those who 
refused to do so were subjected to most severe 
physical punishment Under Caliph A1 Qadir every 
one was declared an infidel who held the view 
that the Quran was created. Greatest poets of 
Islam did not dscape the death sentence passed by 
the ulama. It is said that even Sheikh Sawi would 
have ^one to hell had he not penned those famous 
lines m praise of the Prophet ( Balagol ula be 
kamalihi etc.)... 

This position clearly explains our intellectual 
backwardness. We have no toleration of ideas and 
freedom of discussion among us. So our commu- 
nity lacks the firat principle of intellectual life. Wo 
cannot doubt, wo cannot question, for, the retribu- 
tion is unfailing and severe. If we differ anywhere 
from the current conceptions, our parents or some 
friends, who are very solicitous for our welfare 
in the next world, would solemnly warn us against 
the pilfalls of argumentation, and. advise us not to 
have the temerity to interfere with God’s mysteries. 
From our childhood it is dnimmed into our, ears 
that God is the sole agent of this universe, without 
whose order even the leaf of a tree does not move. 
The doctrine of predestination makes us unwilling 
and passive tools in the hands of an all-pervading 
destiny. Whatever befalls us we are contented ; for 
'Alhamdulollali’ it is the will of God. We some- 
times look with wonder at the rapid strides with 
which science is advancing among other peoples. 
But the thought of emulating them does not occur 
to us : for, everything is as God pleases. This 
extreme passivity of temperament makes, us un- 
worthy rivals by the vside of other competitors in 
tho world’s race. 

He refers to thf* ills that are eating into 
the vitals of the Moslem society — injunction 
regarding lending or investing Inoney 
on interest, law of inheritance giving 
rise to litigation and pauperism, illiberal 
mullah dictated education system, senseless 
purdah system, child-marriage, divorce and 
polygamy of a desert community of thirteen 
thousand years ago. Nor does he find 
the movement for reformation strong. 

No cause, no movement, can rouse us to energy 
and enthusiasm until it is backed by a decree of 
the mullah or has obtained the adhesion of a pir. 
The war cry ‘religion in danger’ is always to be 
raised to rouse to activity the dormant energy of 
the community. If the call is made in the name 
even of a defunct Khilafat or “music before 
mosque”, at once the sodiers of , Islam would 
show unwonted vitality and rise up in harness to 
fight the foes of Islam. But for any mundane cause 
however important, we do not find our spirit , to 
rise to the necessary pitch. We are spending 
thousands in building mosques, many of which are 
unnecessary, and scattering money even when 
we have no sufficient means, on the barren sands 
of Arabia for the pilgrimage ; but in building 
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schools, tjolleges, hospitals and other institutions of 
social welfare we are absolutely backward. 


Indian Architecture 

Mr. Sirishchandra Chatter jee, who 
deserves the best thanks of all Indians with 
patriotic feeling and aesthetic insight for his 
endeavours to revive Indian architecture, 
answers some of . its critics in the Civil 
Engineers' Annual (B. E. College). 

As a counterblast of Sir Geoi'ge Bird wood’s 
outburst at the Royal Society of Arts . deploring 
hiffli aesthetic and „plastic qualities to Indian 
sculpture, one protest was signed by thirteen 
aesthotic experts and published in “London Times,” 
which can be summarized as follows 

“We the undersigned artists, critics and students 
of art •••find in the best art of Indiana lofty and 
adeipiate expression of religious emotion or the 
people and of their deepest thoughts on the subject 
of the Divine. We recognize in the Buddha type 
of sacred figure one of tlie greatest artistic inspira- 
tions of the world. Wo hold, that the existence of 
a distiiictj a potent and a living tmdition of art is 
a pos ossion of priceless value to the Indian people 
and one wliich they ought to guard with the utmost 
vavoronce and love. We trust that while not 
disdaining to acioept whatever can be wholesomely 
assimilated from foreign sources, it will jealously 
preserve the individual cliaraoter which is an 
outgrowth of the history and physical conditions 
of tiie country, as well as of triose ancient and 
profound religious conceptions which aro the story 
of India and all the Eastern World.”... 

The fine arts of India were taken to China, 
4ai)an, Siam, Cambodia and Further India, which 
is appropriately styled “Greater India,” earlier 
than the 1st century B C., and, they impressed 
on tlie converts a purely Indian interpretation and 
symbolism which permanently influenced ^l 
Buddhist art. It is quite evident that those ceun- 
t ries digested the Indain prototypes and developed 
I hem with the character of their own genius. India 
w as the Holy Land in the eyes of those countries 
and every art taken therein from India would be 
c onsecrated as a relic. The early carvings at 
Bliarhut and Sanchi and tlie later sculptures of 
Bjidami and Bhubaneswar— the aerial-like Apsaras 
with their endianting grace tempered witli their 
shyness, Hie faultless grace of stone birds and 
beasts with their timid aloofness, all seems almost 
instinct with life and motion alike of which, it 
IS said, is nowhere to be found in any part of the 
w^prld. It was a symbol of soul striving for union 
with, God. The extremely delicate and sublime 
•arvings of the Dilwara brings the visitor into a 
vision of dream-land. One may say it was the 
work of Maya Danava, The celebrated paintings 
and carvings of Aianta have lasted over two 
niouaand years and how long will they sing tlie 
tervent old song of ancient India’s glory with all 
Its deep religious emotion no one cariteJl— of India’s 
I’csplendent past when freedom and litety, equality 
and unanimity, charity and love were ithe order 
or tlie day and tyranny and autocracy were 
unknown m the. find ot the Ris 


Mr. Ghatterjee’s own plans mid Plaster 
of Paris casts, some of which have been 
reproduced there, are very much convincing. 


Mysticism and Religion 

Dr. Saroj K. Das writing on "Role of 
Mysticism in Human Experience’ in The 
New Era for April endorses the view of Prof. 
Whitehead~~“it is not a creed or a set of 
creeds or doctrines or dogmas, but is an art— 
almost the lost art of worship/’— -and thus 
concludes by referring to its practical value. 

Mysticism can, and’ does, as a matter of fact 
prove of inestimable service to, and regulative 
inspirer, of, roligion. It has been frequently alleg^ 
(1) that Mysticism being the equivaknt of 'enjoyment' 
is eharaoteri^d by that passivity whieli is the 
sworn foe of the religious life. But it'is forgotten 
tliat tlie Vise passiveness’ to which mystics liavo 
in all ages testified is no mere passive emotion, but 
is a state of intense fmition in which they draw, 
from the fountain-head of their being, tliat life and 
light which has always to lie rommandeered for 
active service. (2) Secondly, it is supposed tliat the 
mystic life being in essence ‘the flight of the 
alone to the Alone’, to use the graphic words of 
Plotinus, is professedly solitary, selfish or ego- 
centric, and as such, antagonistic to the life of the 
good neighliour and the honest citizen. Admittedly, 
there is this danger ahead ; but the so-callea 
'Purgative’ stage or the ‘moment’ of social, 
disconnexion symbolized by the ‘Evoilasting Nay’ 
of Carlyle which has its oounteri>art in the ‘iJnitive’ 
state, the ‘Everlasting Yea’ of tlie blessed life of the 
mystic, is not, however, the last word about Mysticism. 
‘Mysticism in its time character is just the redem- 
ption of solitude’ says Prof. W. E. Hocking of 
Yale than whom there is probably no one "who 
could talk on ‘the psychology’ of Mysticism with 
renter authority. Here, as elsewhere, the indivi- 
ual only ‘dies to live’— breaks throiigli the crust 
of an insular existence only , to find liimself in 
union with all, as he truly is. (3) Lastly, as a 
result of the mystic solitude, the cause of mstitu- 
.tional religion is, it is alleged, jeopardized. While 
the apprehension is not altogether groundless, it 
is none the less true, as we liave it on the autho- 
rity of one of the highest dignitaries of the Church, 
that ‘the abberratibns or exaggerations of insti- 
tutionalism have been, and are, . more danger ous 
and further removed from the spirit jjf Christianity 
tlian those of mysticism’. The best service that 
mysticism can render to religion, and human 
welfaro in general, is to rid^us of ‘the institutional 
selfishness’, as Principal L. P. Jacks happily 
phrases it, and thus to help, in deference to the 
mystic unity of what is and what should be’,, 
towards making that ihterni^onal mind on which 
alone depend, be it remembered, ‘Peace on earth 
and goodwill towards men.’ 

Aoceptiiig the couditions as they are, Mr. 
Bipin Chan&a Pal examines the questiah ■ 
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‘Dominion Status m Isolated Independence in 
The Hmdusthmi Remew 1929) and 

though one may not agree with him in his 
conclusions one cannof fail to note his 
cogency of reasoning on some other questions. 

India is reaOy not a country but a continent We 
arc n(i, honestly speaking, om people, but a con- 
glomeration of many peoples. It is no use denying 
those obvious actualities. The unity of the new 
Indian nation evolving before our eyes will never 
l>e homogeneous but only a federal unity. The 
building up of an Indian federation will need both 
time and laborious preparatory disciplines, intollec- 
tural and social. . . 

Centuries of deprivation from responsibilities con- 
au-ning the fundamental affairs of oiir own adrninis- 
tmtion has inevitably developed a iianow view of 
life and intensely self-regarding motive of our acti- 
vities. Good government is not onlj^ no substitute 
for self-government, but moiully it is a fatal evil. 
The inevitable result of good government is that it 
(creates a universal spirit of confidence in the people 
governed in their rulers, and thereby make them 
uncritical and indifferent to the common interests, 
indirectly leading them to confine their outlook to 
and concentrate all their efforts upon the pursuit 
of individual interests to the neglect of the 
social interests. This fatal moral injury has 
been inflicted upon the people of India by tliat 
very ideal of good government which means 
efficient administration, which the British have 
generally tried to realize among us during the last 
hundred and fifty years. And the very peace 
of Britain, the security to personal .property pro- 
cured by the British administration, guamntees 
an unfettered scope of tlie exercise of tiersonal 
liberties within the limits of intimate personal or 
social relations, unaffected by and unaffecting poli- 
ti( 5 al relations, which the people at la.rge have enjoy- 
ed for the last two or three generations, —all these 
have bred a mentality in them which is not at all 
favourable to any strong and effective organization for 
risky political work. Unless this mentality is revolu- 
tionized, it would be impossible to organize any man- 
ner of mass revolt in India upon such a scale as is 
likely to help to break up the present adminis- 
tration. Therefore, whatever impatient idealists and 
Idiiid enthusiasts might think or say, there is abso- 
lutely no human chancre of getting up a continental 
revolt, much less one that is likely to l>e justified 
V>y suc(*.ess. 


Living Light 

Prof. Dr. Hans Molisch gives an account 
of ‘Living Light’ in The Scientific India 
for March. 

The plant can produce several kinds of energies: 
mechanical, osmotic, warmth, electricity, (as the 
excellent experiments of Sir J. C. Bose have shown) 
and Light I have been interested in the produc- 
tion of light for more than thirty years— first m lava, 
then in Europe, later on in Japan and now in 
India. In a lecture, 1 delivered recently in the 
Bose Institute, I gave a summary of my experience 
mid experiments concerning the luminosity of 
plants. 


If we exclude light development in the Peri- 
dinieae which are sometimes referred to the animal 
and sometimes tp the -vegetable, kingdom, . and 
which play an. important part in th^ sinking 
spectacle of marine luminescence, all lightrptoducing 
plants may be said to belong to; the fun^i ; ^ that 
IS to the bacteria and the mycelial fungi, . There 
are in round numbers, 30 different kinds of 
baoteiia and about 20 other fungi, which have the 
power of luminosity. . . ' , 

Until recently, luminosity in butchers’ meat 
was considered, to bo a spectacle of. rare occur- 
rence— a curiosity, the cause of which was un- 
known. When 1 undertook an investigation of 
the matter I lacked proper material ; and although 
I communicated with vai'ious persons and 
institutions, wlicre luminous meat would most 
likely be found, not a single sample was supplied 
to me for fully two j^ears. 1 was about to abandon 
the undertaking when the idea occurred to mo of 
examining the meat supplied to me for household 
use, and to my astonishment it appeared, , that such 
mea^, kept for from one to three days in a cool 
place, began in many instances, to produce light 
spontaneously ; especially, if the meat was 
immersed in a 3 per cent, solution of salt in sucli 
a way tliat about one lialf of . it remained put of 
the liquid. Experiments with meat corned on 
for 3 months afforded not less than 87 per (;ent. 
of erases of luminosity; thus experiments with 
beef afforded 89 per cent, and experiments with 
horse flesh 05 per cent. . , 

By means ot culture it was. demonstrated that 
the cause of the luminosity in each case .was 
invariably the same intensely luminous bacterium, 
namely, “Bacterium phosphoreum”. As I have 
carried on similar reasearenos for a number of 
years, not only in the city of Prague but in other 
cities and icoently in Japan, with essentially the 
same results, I can state definitely, that tpe 
spontaneous luminosity of meat is in fact a quite 
cxmmion occurrence. 

During my stay in Java I came upon anotJior 
form of light production from decaying leaves In 
course of .my walks at night in the Tropics, 
especially in Java, 1 frequently foimdi.the dead 
leaves of Bambusa, Neplielium, Aglaia and other 
plants to be lu ninous in the darkness. On return- 
ing to Europe with the experience gathered in 
Tropics, 1 looked into the same subject m my 
native coimtry and found tliat luminous dead 
leaves of the oak and beech are quite comnion .m 
middle Europe. Here also the c^use o.f . luminosity 
is not the leaf-substance, but the living fungus 
within it. 

I can also state that the luminous, decaying 
wood is a common occurrence too and this produc- 
tion of light is caused in Europe generajJy by 
mycelium of the common fungus Agaricus Melleus 
and Mycielium X. 

It has also been known fpr a long time that 
dead sea-animals especially fishes, produce light, 
because luminous bacteria develop on them. We 
can make pure cultures from tliese bacteria, and 
with their help can study the natural history 
of the‘e living beings and the properti^ of this 
Ijiving Light. We now know through the re- 
searches of Dubois aad Harvey tliat the. luminous 
aniinals contain two substances, lucifenn and 
luoiferase and tliat their mixture gives light. 
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For this luminosity oxygea is necessary. I 
demonstrate the importance of o:^gen to lumino- 
sity before a large audience in the following 
manner;— 

A glass tube, 1 to I'l m, long, having a diameter 
of about 8 mm. and closed at one end is fitted to 
within h cm. of the top with strongly luminous 
bouillon. Such a tube loses its light as the 
bacteria gradually exhaust the oxygen, except- 
ing just the upper surface of the liquid m contact 
with the air. If now the tube is closed with 
the thumb and inverted, a bubble of air 
will ascend thnough the bouillon, makii^ 
its entire course luminous and appearing in 
the darkness like a slowly ascending sky rocket. 
Within quarter of an hour or less .the lummosity 
again disappears and the experiments can be 
repeated. 

I have also constructed a bacterial lamp on the 
following plan , 

In an Erleumeyer-flask, having a capacity of 
from- 1 to 2 litres, is put from 200 to 400 cubic 
centimetres of salt-peptone-gelatin.. It is then 
stoppered with cotton wool ana sterilized. When 
cool, but before the gelatin has quite solidified, 
it is infected with a fresh and luminous culture of 
Bacterium phosphoreuin. The flask is held 
horizontally and slowly rotated, so tliat the gelatin 
forms a coating on the entire inner surface of the 
flask and then hardens. After being, kept for one 
or two days in a cool room, the entire inner surface 
of the fiksE is covered with, colonies of bacteriaj so 
that it gleams with an exquisitely beautiful bluish- 
green fight and presents with its soft, steady 
brilliancy a splendid appearance. Such, a lamp 
will, in a cool room, continue to be luminous for 
about a fortnight and, when the eye is accustomed 
to the darkness, will give light enough to see 
the face of a watch, the scale of a .thermometre or 
to read coarse print. Such a flask is visible on a 
dark night at a distance, of 64 paces and could 
in an emergency be utilized as a night-lamp. In the 
light of this living lamp I was able to take 
photographs, to demonstrate heliotippism, and to 
study the spectrum of the bactenal light The 
description of all these experiments the ’ reader 
will find in my book : “Leuchfonde Pflanzen, 
Jena 1912, Zweite Auflage ; bei G. Iischer. 


The Rights of the Muslims 

*An Indian Christian’ in reviewing Dr. 
Shafat Ahmed Khan’s book in Tke Indian 
Review (March) writes : 


At the root, minority rights are no npre than 
plain civic ones. There, are certain fundamental 
conditions of political obligation which are univer- 
sally recogniz^ to-day> the practice of ones 
religion, Vacation in the mother-tongue, quality 
before the law and the establishmeut of voluntery 
associations as long as they are not prejudicial to 
the mteigeets of ttie State. When .the Treaty of 
Versailles create the new States, it had to 
with the rights of minorities, aod the whole list 
of protecti ve measures did not / go this 

The eai'lier instance Of me British Norm 
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Muslims will be either a weakness or a strength 
to the Indian State. Uneducated and (^mounng 
atot the disadvantages of ignorance and uuadbpa- 
bihty, and on that very ground asking for favours 
and concessions, they will be a jyeakness and 
constant source of anxiety. If, on the oflier 
hand, they have stiength and sell-re^ct enough 
to. feel sure of their capacity to hold their own 
with, ^e best that competitors from other com- 
munities can put forth, and there is not a single 
historical reason why they should not, the whole 
atmosphere of inter-communal relations will change, 
and for the better. 


The Need for an Indian Army 

The Welfare (April 6) writing editorially 
is neither alarmist nor unreasonable in point- 
ing to the necessity for a really Indian 
Army. 

No one would be so blind to facts as to 
suggest that Western diplomacy had been lying 
idle since the Peace treaty. It is just the other 
way about Never had diplomacy been so subtle 
and wide-spread in the history of nations as it has 
been since the war. Western nations talk loudest on 
matters that they consider of no importance, keep- 
ing perfectly silent over the real and vital issues. 
The boosting of peace moves of which we hear 
and read so much can be explained as a symptom 
of the War fever that is growing slowly in the 
body of Western polity. With England and 
America slowly but surely drifting mto a race 
for armament, with Germany completing, with 
the help of superior science and engineering, 
her defensive armour, with France and her smaller 
allies parading daily the most formidable peace 
army in history and with Italy, Spain, Greece, 
Turkey, Poland etc. active with a policy of mili- 
tant nationalism with a dash of imperialism, what 
hopes can we harbour for peace on Earth ? 

Add to this, the problems of Communism vs. 
Capitalism and White Imperialism vs* Brown, 
Yellow and Black Independence and get a 
picture in which tliere is no space even for a 
feather of the wings of Peace. The whole world 
is prol)ably on the verge of a greatm* catastrophe 
than the war of 1914-18. It will be something 
like the terrible days of tlie fall of the Roman 
Empire. The entire? structure of civilization will 
be tom to pieces to be built up anew. In such 
days woe. be to peoples who are Jinprepared like 
the Britons of old. They shall be swept hither 
and thither as the great dium of the annageddon 
turns. Whole races with their culture and civiliza- 
tion will be wiped off Ihe map without being able 
to offer tlie feeblest of resistance to the destructive 
and skui^tering forces. 

If ever a country was defenceless it is India. 
Our own aimy marches on one leg being denied 
artillery, armomed carSv tanks, air forces, in short 
the mrnor weapons of modern warfare. Ijeft alone 
it oould not stand against forces of the smallest 
of South American K^publk?s. Just as the weapons 
of the Indian army ate British so are its fighting 
brain and sinews of war i.e. supply of guna. 
projectiles, rifles, ammunition etc. 
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The Indian Army should imnipdiately be re- 
organized as a self-sufficient ng force. All 

arms and munitions should idso be manufactured 
in India. With a little state aid private enterprise 
can easily tackle this latter problem. 

One thing more : recruitment in the Indian 
army is restricted to certain races and castes. 

TOb is dangerous for the races and castes or 
even provinces which have been unmstifiably 
declaim non-mUitarp by the British. There are 
no people on earth who are non-military as a race. 
With proper training all races can produce good 
fighters. As to races which have been good 

fighters only a century ago, but have ceased to 
be so on paper due to politic/al reasons, they 

should make very fine soldiers if only they are 
given a chance to prove their mettle. The 

Indian army should 'recruit fta personnel proportio- 
nally from all provinces. This may perhaps inib 
up vested interests the wrong way, but that 
cannot be helped. 


The Girl of Today 

E. L Tampoo’s advice in the following, 
reproduced from The Indian Laddies' Magaxine 
for March will be endorsed by many who are 
interested in the emancipation and fullest 
development of the girls of today : 

The gril of to-day is confronted with-^ 

1. The difficulties of modern environments ; 

2. Anti-war conditions of living ; 

3. Her absolute emancipation : 

4. The growing and varied demands made on 
her as never before : , 

5. The ever-mcreasmg struggle for existence ; 

Q. And last but not least, the excess of women 

overmen. ^ ^ 

These and similar conditions have led her to 
shape her life as though she was meant to be, not 
a complement to man, but his equal, whom she 
must replace sooner or later. 

Such extraordinary performances as swimming 
the channel, piloting an aeroplane, caphxining a 
ship, motoring round the world, entering Parliament, 
and filliM pulpits, may be admirable and praise- 
worthy. But, in doing these, a woman misses her 
highest vocation in life. ^ ^ 

In the design of God, and the order of nature 
is the man or the woman the head in the home 
and family, in the Church and the State? This is 
not a question of inferiority or superiority in any 
respect, but of God’s providential and. infinitely 
wise omer of nature. 

When a woman forsakes her home for the pulpit 
or Parliament, she is forsaking her supreme 
opportunity in life. The nations of the world need 
wives and niothers. 

The girl of to-day seems to find her greatest 
delkht in doing what mere man does. That a 
heaKhly out-door life with a keenness for all sports, 
and a liberal and higher education, is essential, 
not only for her well-being, but also to the world 
at large, is commonplace. But her freedom to 
develop soul, mind and body should fit her to be 
a more ideal wife and mother, than her grand- 
mother was. 


Viltaga Water Supply 

The following information regarding the 
Bombay^ Government Scheme for watei* 
supply in villages—a dire necessity in the 
Bengi villages as well— is gathered from 
the editorial notes of The Bombay Co-opera- 
tive Quarterly for March. 

The Government of Bombay initiated in the 
year 1926 a very important departure in the 
administration of the Famine Fund, which, until 
then, was being utilized for measures of relief or 
for provision of employment in times of distress. 
Sir Chunilal Mehta, then Revenue Member, decided 
with the consent of the Legislative Council to use 
the Fund for measures of protection and prevention 
instead of merely for the alleviation of distress 
after it occurred. One of the directions in which 
the resources were to be employed was 
the building up of reserves of Kadbi ana of gi'ass 
in famine areas and the other the investigations 
of and assistance to schemes for supply of water 
both for drinking purposes by the construction of 
Bandharas (bunds across streams) and tanks in 
suitable localities. Co-opei-ators may well^ claim 
some credit for this interesting innovation in 
Government policy, because in their Provincial 
Conference of 1924 they adopted a resolution urging 
Government to undertake a vigorous policy for the 
construction of protective irrigation works in 
famine areas and tor providing fixeilities for well- 
digging, erection of Bandharas, excavation of tanks, 
installation of pumping plants in the famine tracts 
of the Presidency. Government appointed in 192o 
a Special Engineer in (charge of Minor Irrigation 
Works who has now under him a staff of over 
forty assistants and surveyors. His activities which 
were confined at the start to tlie four fainim* 
districts of the Presidency now extend to thirteen 
districts, including four districts in Gujarat. During 
the year 1928, 113 additional proposals were 

received for consideration bringing the total number 
of proposals received to 1627. Out of 236 schemes 
under investigation during the year, 117 wen* 
rmected as having been found impracticable, and 
25 projects were submitted to Government after 
inquiries were completed, and, in the Deccan, 
particularly the specim Engineer states in his report 
that •consideraljle progress has been made witli 
Bandhmtis and irrigation tanks, ten schemes having 
been adopted for the Ahmednagar district alone. 16 
schemes were under construction last year, and it 
is gratifying to find that satisfactory results have 
been obtain^ from the few schemes which have 
been completed and are now lieing worked success- 
fully. The demand for investigation is as keen as 
ever, and Special Engineer’s office appears to he 
flooded with proposals for inquiry, 

Bengal requires such a scheme urgently. 


Kashmere State and the Kashmeresa 

The following interview of Sir Albion 
R. Baherjee to a representative of the 
Associated Press (reproduced in The Feuda- 
tory and Zemindari India for March) gives 
a glimpse of the conditions of the Kashmerese. 
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‘\]ammtt aiid Eaelimir State is labouring under 
many msjsidmntages with a very large Mahom- 
luedan gpcwfetioh absolutely illiterate ^d labour- 
ing under poverty and veiy low anomie condi- 
tions living in villages and practically gbv^ned like 
(liimb-driven cattle. There is no touch between the 
Government and the p^ple and th^ find no suitabb 
opportunity for representing the ^evahoes. The 
administrative machinery its^ requires overhauling 
trom top to bottom to bring it up to modem con- 
ditions of efficiency. It has at present little or no 
svnipathy with the peoples’ wants and grievances. 
'Die intellectual classes represented by the Pandit 
are also in a senses depressed classes because they get 
no opportunity for rising either in the Government 
seivice or in the field of useful activity such as 
industry and commeree with the result.^ tliat they 
are also discontented. There are problems which 
require to be s^ousJy tackled.” . 

‘ There is hardly any public opinion in the State. 
As regards the press, it is practicaDy non-existent 
witli the result that the Government is not benefit- 
ed to tlie extent that it should be, by the imp^t 
(»f healthy criticisms of its actions and policy. The 
political status of Kashmir is in many respects, 
rliiefly owing to its geographical position and it 
is one of great importance to India as a whole 
because it abuts on tliree Empires. But the State 
< jinnot rise to its full height and realize all the 
lx)S8ibiiities that nature has endowed it with unless 
there is gi'eater co-opeiation between the Govern- 
ment and the people and unless the British Govern- 
ment also sympathetically consider all the legiti- 
mate demands of the Stato^ for greater autonomy in 
internal administration, which at present it does not 
possess to the extent that is enjoyed by many < 
other States of Jesvser status.’^ 

Asked about the normal condition of the people 
in tlie^ State Sir Albion said that tlie low ec/onomic 
c ondition of the people is entirely resjmsilde for 
those evils which exist and to eradicate which 
Government is taking desperate steps. Though the 
Ayell-c«nceived measures in the State in the direc- 
tion of comlmtting the evils may have some effect 
they cannot entirely eradicate the evils until and 
unless the people arc raised to a higher level of 
♦^■cononiic life in villages where at present it is as 
iow as it possibly can be. In villages there is no 
'•ontinuity of occupation. Even bare subsistence is 
denied under the existing conditions of rural life 
viiicli have driven people to seek livelihood else- 
whoi’e, specially in the winter. The Kashmir 
artisan is well known throughout the world for the 
t^xcollent quality of workmanship but unfortunately 

recent years the quality has oeen steadily dete- 
riorating and something should be done by the 
J^iate to help them as lias been done in Mysore.” 

In the very issue of the paper we are 
presented with speech of the Maharaja 
which in its promises, professions and claims 
of execution, seems to be too mxich optimistic 
in tlie light, of this interview. 


Imperial Government’s OpiiHn Policy 

The ProUbiUm for April observes in 
course of its criticism of the Imperial 
Government’s Defence of the Opium pQlicjr : 

ti is always interesting to see what Sxe Govern- 
ment of, India has to say to the PaSiame^ of 
Gr^t Bintain on ite drink and drug policy. This 
18 done annually in the Statement prepared by 
the Director of Public Information. Mr. J. Ooatman 
m the volume ‘India in 1927-28” just published, 
has devoted seven pages to the defence. The 
volume is published under the authority and with 
the general approval of the Secretary of State for 
India, but neither he nor the Goveimment of India 
takes responsibility for eveiy particular expression 
of Mr. poatman’s opinion. Five of the seven pages 
deal with the present opium policy of the Govern- 
ment of India. A good case is made out for the 
loyalty of the Government to tlie findings of the 
Tjeague of Nations in connection with the export 
of Indian Opium to foreign (‘oiiniries. The extinc- 
tion of these exports is to be accomplished by 
December Slst 1985 after which no opium for 
other than medical or scientific purposes will lie 
sent out of India by the Government pf Mia. 
In regard to the ctontrol of cultivation which is the 
(;rux of the opium problem, an equally good case 
is put up. In 10 years the area of cultivation 
tliiuughout British India has been reduced from 
204,186 a(*,res to 48, ('83 acres or more than 76 per 
cent. Further the relations of the Government of 
India, in the matter of opium, to the Indian 
States has led to conferences, negotiations, investi- 
gations, and recommendations all of \yliich have 
tended to bring the authorities of Indian States 
into line with British policy on die effective 
conti*ol of the opium traffic, . Then in regard to 
“black spots” when consumption is far in excess 
of the standard of the League of Nations for 
legitimate use— 10 lbs. for every 10,000 of the 
inhabitants, Provincial Governments have at the 
instigation of the Imperial Government appointed 
committees of investigation. Bengal, C. P., Bihar 
and Orissa, Bombay and Madras liave appointed 
committees and the Imperial Government is now 
considering the desirability of holding a conference 
to collate and compare the results.. Finally figures 
are given shewing great decline in the consump- 
tion of opium tliroiighout British India during the 
last 16 years, from 12,527 maunds to 7,021 
inaunds. ^ ^ , . 

After that most favourable review, we are in- 
formed, that owing to the enhanced price at which 
opium hfis been sold in India’s various provinces 
the revenue w^hich in 1910-11 was^s. 1*68 crores 
rose to Rs. 8,36 crores in 1926-27. So Mr. 
Coatman brings home to us tliat the method of 
Governments in dealing with the drug m7, as he 
calls it, is financially most satisfactory. As with 
drink so with drugs it is this financial aspect of 
the policy of control that makes inen doubt the 
sincerity and the right moral attitude of the 
authorities towards a traffic that is a curse in ,the 
homes of the people. An article that is a poison 
and a social curse should be suppressed and pro- 
hibited, not cjontrolled. 





The Prohlem of Uiiiversily Education 

Is university education meant for every- 
body who has the leisure and the means to 
afford four or five years bf refined idleness 
and more or less easy schooling ? Or does 
it require special kind of aptitudes, and aims 
at a very specialized kind of finished product ? 
It does, says Dean McConn of the Lehigh 
University (U. S. A.), writing in Tim Neiv 
Republic, He attributes the decline in the 
quality of University education to the 
admission, in increasing numbers, of pupils 
who are plainly unfit for the course of 
study which they expected to profit by ; 

The swollen enrofftaents of the present day 
include a substantial rnajority of young people who 
by all accounts, including their own, have not come 
primarily for studies but for other activities connect- 
ed with fraternities, athleticsj and the like. I try 
to do full justice to the striking educational values 
which these other activities afford. But. after all, 
those values, though highly “practical” for wordly 
success, are not the same values which we seek 
through letters and science. The two sets of values 
are indeed not only disparate, but in part discor- 
dant. And consequently, the gross - predominance 
on our campuses, both in numbers and in social 
restige, of those devoted to the otlier activities 
as, in the common nhrase, “dragged down the 
standards,” involved the faculties in innumerable 
concessions and oompmmises, and very nearly 
banished any true spirit of learning and under- 
standing. (There is none so native as to suppose 
that “college spirit,” of which we hear so much, 
has any reference to such matters.) Learning 

and understanding present themselves in our colleges 
nowadays as things which are pale and ineffctual 
and second-rate as compared with social leadership 
or athletic prowess. And 1 do not see how this 
situation can change so long as we continue to 
receive large numbers who, in Professor Yeblen’s 
phrase, “have no designs on the higher learning.” 
So, in picturing an ideal college, I begin by 

excluding this group. 

But the question still remains : whom to 
exclude. Can we say of a given number 

candidates for. University education that they 
are inherently unsuited for it ? Dean 
McConn faces this issue squarely and has 

no hesitation in saying that : 

There is a, large number of young persons of 
college age with respect to whom I would agi’ee 


to aU that. Yoimg men and women whose character- 
istics and qualities are already set and determined 
one way or the other— some few whose quest of 
beauty and truth cannot be vrholly thwarted by the 
most unfavorable environment or the most inept 
teaching : and a somewhat larger number in whom 
no conceivable presentation ot liberal values can 
be expected to awaken any real response. 

How they have come to be that way is another 
question — whether by biological inheritance, oi* 
flirough the effects of social heredity in those early 
years which nearly all psychologists ag«e in consi- 
dering decisive. But for the college omcer as such 
this question is irrelevant. The point for him is 
that very many of our young people are already, 
before they come to him, predetermined, some to 
enlightenment, and some to an agreeable, energetic* 
and by the no means unserviceable barbarism. 

Tliere is q general background to this 
dark picture. It is the decline of idealism 
in modem society. Dean McConn sums up 
his case in a finely written, though melancholy, 
conclusion : 

This brings us to a great and sad truth, which 
is the root of the matter (as I see it), namely, tliat 
in our present world, and for long years to come, 
the adherents of any great and fine faitli, whether 
of Christian unworldliness or of humanistic 
unworldliness or any . other must, if they would 
keep the virtue of their faith, be content to remain 
a savinjsr remnant— a comparatively small groui> 
increasing only by slow degrees. 

Of course, they will be missionaries ; no one can 
hold fervently to any .faith without burning to 
proselyte, or without believing that in the end the 
truth and beautj’^ which he iierceives with such 
delight must become apparent to all and gladden 
the whole world. And, being but men, with so short 
a span, we desire that they should prevail in. our 
day, or at the least make measureable strides. 
Hence springs a noble but disastrous h^te, which 
cannot be satisfied to build slowly, adding only 
true converts, but must have also half-converts 
and merely nominal converts in large number,- who 
quite innocently, misunderstand and deface the 
whole creed. This tragic zeal has wrought the 
degradation of nearly every gr^t cause, w hen 
Christianity took over the Empire and began to 
baptize by nations it practically ceased to be 
Cta’istian ; to most of the new hordes- Clmst could 
be only another war-cry and a new kind oi 
magic. And when humanism seeks to enroll all 
the children of the bourgeoisie it finds itself tumecl 
into— fraternities and football. 

This is why it seems to me that instead of 
continuing in all our colleges to “liave a try at 
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<?vei*y OBe of them’’ we should establish smne colleges 
which will r^ive only those who are pretty clearly 
^ called., (this would include a fair number of the 
more proniising^ border-line cases), and will make 
their calimg and election sure, and send them out 
year by y^r to leaven’ the whole democratic lump 
and to make each a few more true converts. To 
ns who live now this must be a somewhat depress- 
ing programme, for it concedes that we shall never 
see even the ^wwn of the great day of which we 
dream. It calls for protracted patience, a long long 
Anew. But there is no otlier way. 


Vauvenargues 

The same ^sad, unsatisfacto^ ' diagnosis 
of the present age is given us in a leading 
article in the I^mes Literay Supplement on 
Yauvenargues. Yauvenargues was a French 
writer of the 18 th century who died at the 
early age of thirty-two. His life was a total 
failure in every circumstance of outward 
success. But he lived to give to the world 
a book of maxims which for iis strength, 
charity and breadth of moral outlook 
has its place among a dozen great books 
which have sustained, consoled, and 
chastened mankind : 

“Revenons avec Yauvenargues k la puret6 de 
la langue, k la sCr^nit^ des pens^es et k I’int^grite 
morale”— -these words, with which Sainte-Beuve 
opened his essay on Yauvenargues, announce the 
tfti’ee essential aspects of one of tlie most interest- 
ing figures in the history of French literature. 
Sainte-Beuve saw in Yauvenargues a return, 
after a period of frivolity and insmoerity, to the 
seriousness of the seventeenth century ; he found 
m his work a presentiment of the new seriousness 
th^ was to distinguish the remainder of the 
eighteenth century. Yauvenargues was born in 
ni5 and died in 1747 ; in 171 o Fenelon had died; 
Bayle had died nine years earlier ; Bossuet died in 
1704, and Pascal, who was of the same generation, 
preceded Bossuet by more than forty years. The 
world in 1715 seemed as empty as it did in 1915, 
^d continued to be empty during Yauvenaigues’s 
life as it continues in ours— emty of grace, of faith, 
of fervour and magnanimity. It is because 
vaiivenargues revolted against the shallowness of 
lus age that he has a peculiar value for ours, not 
^>nly because that shfillowness has something in 
common with ours, but more pariicularly liecauso 
the, exp'-rienoes of Vauvenar^es, and the events 
which brought about his disillusion and caused 
his fervour, were very similar to the common 
experiences and universal events of our own time. 
His ^tuaiity arises from the fact that on the basis 
of jus experiences and out of the depth of his 
aisilliisionment he built up a possible philosophy 
of life. 

There is a certain obvious parallelism between 
the historical situation as it existed at the end of 
the seventeenth century and beginning of the 
•eighteenth century and me situation that faces us 
now at the end of the nineteenth century ^d 
beginning of tlie twentieth. A century of gemus 


ts behind us as it was behind the oontemporaries 
of yauA^nargues. Genius cannot be manufacture at 
mil, butite works may Unlade the basis of a tradition, 
instead of a^ tradition, however, the reaction to a 
penod of self-oonftdence usually takes the shape of 
a resi^ation to despair ; and just as Yauven- 
argu^s contemporaries turned for their mortMoation 
■ * lypical piwhet of despair like La Rochefou- 
cauld, so nowadays. lacking a I-a Roohefoucauld, 
we exalt a comply of minor prophete. The 
Ma:omes had the inestimable advauti^se of 

g recision : to-day our mtix)spec!tiye energies must 
B expended on dreafier wastes of self-analysis. 


Sir Aurel Stein 

The Living Age for April contains a very 
interesting biographical notice of Sir Mark 
Aurel Stein whose archaeological achievements 
have made him famous throughout the world: 

Sir Aurel’s chief claim to glory lies in the 
fact that he has opened up a wholly new field of 
research. Prior to the present century, archaeology 
oonfin^ itself almost entirely to those Mediterranean 
lands in which may be traced the roots of our 
Western civilization. But, from his earliest days, 
ypimg Aurel Stem’s eyes were drawn to a far 
different land— Central Asia. Exploration in this 
remote ^d ^most unknown territory became his 
chief object in life ; toward this goal, fiBin student 
days on, he shaped his destmy. So that the 
success that he finally won in this field may be 
counted, not as chance good fortune, but as the 
reward of a lifetime of persistent and well-planned 
endeavour. 

While attending universities in Austria, 
Germany, and England, he prepared himself for 
what he hoped would be his life work by the 
study of Oriental languages and antiquities. Then 
he went to India to engage in educational work, 
rising to be Principal of the Oriental College, 
Lahore, then Registrar of the Punjab University. 
His summer vacations ho spent in archa3ological 
research in Kashmir, the noitheminost province 
of India, where he could gaze long at the white- 
capped mountains across which lay the land of 
his heart’s desire. Unswerving , in his ambitioD, 
he yet saw no moans of fvdfilling it, for he was 
without those private resources necessary for 
protra(.‘ted exploration. He thought with envy of 
Dr. Schliernann, who had had ample time and 
money for the researches which had resulted in 
the discoveiy of Troy. 

In 1897 an event occiurred which* gave his hopes 
more definite dii’ection. Fragments of biich bark 
were found near Kliotan, m Eastern Turkestan, 
which were covered with Kharosthi writing and 
proved to be the earlie®t Indian document extant. 
The Indian Government became interested and 
started a collection of Central-Asian antiquities. 
These were bought from native ti^easure-seekers, 
who Avould naturally destroy much valuable and 
laceable evidence in the course of their 
illed excavations. Dr. Stein saw his chance. 
He applied to the Government to be placed on 
special duty for purposes of archajological 
exploration in the vicinity of Khotan. Lord Curzon 
was at that time Yioeroy of India and it was 
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tegrely due to liis interest; in antiquities that the 
mnest was Various delays ensued, but 

nnaliy, m the^spri^ ctf, 190Q, pi^parations wei-e 
completed and Oi^sg ^passjpcalis seeing 
fine May morning Dr, Stein at last set forth, with 
a c^yaii of sixte^ mmels and ponies, for a 
year’s work m the laitf" of which he had long 
dremed. 

Jiffioe then his life has consisted of piolonged 
TMSilods ot exploration, and even longer periods 
devoted to gie t^k of writing up the losults of 
his ^his steady desk labour is dis- 

agreeahle to hi^^ he has ^ever shirked it. By 
prefei^^e he accomplishes , the task in his Kashmir 
camp, livt;^ in a tent, which is where he feels 
most at Mme^ working, from morning to dusk, 
and spending his ev^ings in long walks at the 
foot of the great mount^s. 

Exploratioh in the desert is possible only in 
the winter, due to the heat and wind stonns at 
other times, so the summers of his periods of 
research ifevpted to geographical work in 
the mountains. This entailed as difficult mountain 
eiimoing as is to, be found anywhere. Stein would 
oi.en asc^d until his men were overcome by 
mountain , sickness, and could go no farther. On 
(me occasion he lost the toes of his right foot 
through ^frostbite. But it was the work in the 
desert which was the most trying. The exacting 
and often delicate process of excavation had to 
be earned on in a temperature which varied from 
freezing point m the .day to ten below zero at 
night Several days’ march into the desert was 
usually necessary, and this meant limited rations, 
as all their food and water— the latter in the form 

blocks of icy— had to be carried with them. 
<Jften they could not find enough wood for a fire 
at night, and Stein, witJi fingers too numb to 
write or to read tlie little volume of Horace he 
always earned with him, would have to go to 
bed as soon as the day’s work was done, in order 
to keep warm. For such earthly ills as toothache 
there was, no help to be fomid, save that provide 
by a medicine kit 

Many thrilling moments came to him in the 
coui-se of his discoveries. One was tlie finding of 
an ancient frontier wall of China, built in the 
second century b. c. and long since forgotten, and 
of fragments of letters wntten by the soldiers 
impressed for service on this desolate and danger- 
piis outpost. Another was the finding, in the 
Oaves of the Thousand Buddhas,’ of a chapel 
which had been crammed full of manuscripts and 
paintings and then walled up many centuries ago, 
probably on the threat of a ciarbarian raid. Of these 
he inanaged to send back thirty cases full to the 
Bntish Museuiifh Another tense oc^sion, of a 
disagr^ble nature, was when he and his men 
creased the desert at its widest^ and failed to 
lind the nver they were counting on. Just as 
Columbus’ men once rebelled for lack of land, so 
Stein's men threatened mutiny for lack of water ; 
and Jt was only when their supplies were gone 
and hope was nearly alDandoned that the life-giving 
stream was found. 


analysis of the psychology of the youtli ,)f 
Fi'ance to the Deutsch-MnnmBischje 
ehmi translated in the, Age. 

In my opimon, the pnrnarj^ characteristic of tliis 
generation is its suffering. It is pot , a question oi 
a suffering which equ^s tliatpf the War* it m 
a question of ptom mvrt nor of bodily wountk 
nor of fear of death. None of the^ young people 
of whom I speak have known that fearful spiiitnai 
and bodily degradation which characterized the 
War and from wliioh the people of that time ctould 
free themselves only by taking refuse in ei flier 
death or a despainngly heroic attitude. No. J 
lielicve that the young people have suffered as 
carelessly planted trees suffer* trees which are 
iadly cared for, which grow miserably in ni> 
piptected places, in ban’en soil, and which devolop 
crookedly because, they elements that favoin* 
their growtli. This suffering remains unconscious 
and for this reason it is, perJiaps, the more to fie 
dreaded, ft I’estrains the joy of living of children 
who liave not, like us wl^o ai’e slightly older, the 
memory of an 'existence which, if it was not more 
fieautifuJ, was at least easier, more pleasant, and 
more harmonious. 

.But the modem discontent is ]irimarly due to 
spiritual causes. The yoimger generation of Fiance 
has lost, its best leaders, its most highly qualified 
guides, it has grown up in the midst of family 
anxiety and tears. It has lost fatheia, older brotliei-s 
and teachers. For many years it lias attended 
schools that have become inferior. In spite of the 
earnest efforts of old men and devoted women 
it has not had the instruction that it would have 
received from the young teachers who were 
sacrificed on tlie battlefield. Bad as all this has 
been, the younger generation has been harmed 
even more by a curious opposition which becomes 
more . noticeable from day to day. I mean the 
opposition that they feel between the moral 
values which have been taught them and the; 
realities of the convulsively distorted world in 
which they have had to live. Because it is not 
possible for them, as it was for our generation, to 
console themselves with the almost idyllic memories 
of a time gone by, they are not quite consoioiis 
of the foundation of their maladjustment. But 1 do 
not doubt that they are full of indignation and 
that they have a vague contemiit for the genera- 
tions which preceded them. 

Such contempt easily masters young men as 
long as they have not yet experienced the first 
surprises that real life has in store for them and liave 
not yet faced their firet personal failures ; but in 
normal times they find compensation for ail 
that in such qualities as enthusiasm, gratitude, or 
admiration, vuth all of which modem youtli seems 
unacquainted. I do not tliink I am mistaken in 
asserting that young people to-day are possassed by 
inarticulate resentment and a peevish impatience 
with everything. For example, there lias never 
been such indifference or disdain for the virtues 


The Yoiith of France 

M. George puhamel, the distinguished 
French writer contributes a very penetrating 


required either by war or peace, as there 
to-day. 

This profound 
effects according 
persons affected. 

Prance may clearly be 
five different groups : 


malaise has had different 
to the temperament of tlie 
To-day the youth of 
classified in four or 
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Tlio younger geneiatioQ ot J! ranee lias, generally 
sneaking, quickly p^ed bepnd this pl^e of 
1, tteruess and m to hM bwme divided. 

\^ ithin itsdf. Some behave tlia*; they ciwi free 
tlieinaelves from their unrest by flinging themselves 
into tliat whirl of pleasure which has been ^t 
in motion in all the lands of the earth by a social 
order seeking means to forget its enors and the 
(langei’s which lie in wait for it. fortunately, 
these represent a very small fiction of society, 
a fraction whose loss we doubtless should not 

^ ^Tthers, and they form the mmority, who are not 
tPinperainentally inclined to reflection or to the 
midiirance of suffering for long periods, have wise- 
Iv sought wholesome diversion and forgetfulness 
ill athletic 8ports.,> I do not attribute all virtues to 
this intoxication with sport and I approve it only 
with reservations ; but for a large group of the 
younger generation for whose energies our pre- 
judiced age allows no outlet, sport, it must lie 
admitted, is a good school of endurance. 

Many biilliant and highly gifted young peop e 
liave also sought their* Siilvation in restless work. 
They are waiting, they are preparing themselves. 
Their enthusiasm for study gives them hope and 

1 must say a few words about another group 
^^'ho have not succeeded in disentangling themselves 
from flio problems of the age. In the minds of 
most of those young people, moral and social concerns 
seem moreimportant * than metaphysics. They are the 
lestloss ones, the impassioned ones, the sentimenta- 
lists, the pseudo-scjeptics, the ’deologists. A greater 
number tiian one would believe react strongly to 
the appeal of the politkial parties. They do not 
want to stand idly awaiting the decadence of tlie 
Older generation whom they hold responsible 
for their misfortune ; and, because their youth 
iimkes them incapable of moderation, they join, at 
the first opportunity, the most extreme party 
factions, which recklessly exploit their youthful 
zeal, their fresh and eager spirit without giving 
auy very careful consideration to the ultimate goals 
lo be sought. 

_ Though this group of young people is divided 
within itself, it cannot on the whole be regard^ 
as weak or insignificant. Before very long it will 
certainly be making itself felt. It does not feel 
the weariness of the old§r goneration—indeed it 
scarcely understands that weariness. It is alert. 
It wishes to be busy. It wishes to find, as quickly 
as possible, a place for itself and a sphere of 
activity suited to it Without quite understandmg 
what it is doing, it hopes to find success where 
so many other generations have shattered them- 
selves and bruised their spirits. We must give w 
to its wliisperings, which often have a tone of ill- 
will al)out them. We must take the younger 
generation seriously when it cries out, in a \yice 
tliat, is as yet scai*c>ely mature : ‘Open the door 
at once, you older people, or wo shall heat it 
down.’ 


Professor attempted this more or less in- 
oeuous exercise on Knut Hamsttn, with a 
result that ought to make imprudent in- 
vestigators wary. The account is published 
m the IAmn>g Age : 

A certain German Professor. Herr Walter 
Berendsphn, recently published an article about the 
Norwegian novelist, Knut Hamsun, which aroused 
a sputtering protest from Hamsun that mu.si have 
been, to say tlie least, quite unexpected to the 
l^rned German. It would appear tliat Professor 
Bergidsohn lias gone a little Uyond the facts in 
his ascription of Hamsun, ascribing to him ideas 
that he does not have and ‘discovering’ in Ids work 
the influence of . authors whom he has never read 

Mr. Hamsun, in an article recently published’ in 
Norway, protests vigorously. 

“Berendsohn says that I became acquainted with 
Thomas mnn .Munich.’ wiites the indignant 
novelist. “To the best of my knowledge I never in 
my life met Thomas Mann. If by any cliance I 
did at one time see him in Municli we certainly 
did not converse, because I did not at tliat time 
konw any German and have not since learned it. 

I know no foreign langu^cs. Tliat later I ‘'was 
unable to forget Thornan Mann” and that he helped 
me ill matters of style ai’o also wild inventions of 
this professor. I have read, in translation, one book 
by Thomas Mann, namely Buddenffrooks, w^hich I 
consider a significant imaginative work. It was 
sent to me several years ago but it lay around 
uncut until a little less than a year ago before i 
read it. It is certainly to my disadvantage, but 
this one book by Thomas Mann, which I retid 
scarcely a year ago, is the only woik of Iiis wliich 
I know, Professor Berendsohn knew this perfectly 
well, becjause to a series of increasingly importu- 
nate questions from him I replied in iio uncertain 
terms, writing both to him and to his publisher, 
who is also mine, in Germany. But tliis scribbling 
“literary scholar,” as he calls himself, goes right 
ahead to state the oiiposite of what 1 told him. 

‘Fiu-thermoi’e, in an interview, ho spi’eads the 
news that I have been influenced greatly by Wede- 
kind— of whom I have never reiid a syllable. 

‘Is ray work, then, entirely unaflected by othei* 
writers ? Of whom is such a thing tnio V Theie 
is perhaps no one who has been more influeneed 
than I. I am not made of stone ; I am suggestible, 
impressionable, even hysterical ; more than othei- 
people, it seems to me, I have probably leaim^ 
something from all the authors I have rt^ad. But 
the greatest imprecision was made, in my younger 
days, by Dostoievski. Nietzsche, and fitrindbeig. 
The lii’St two and part of the thiirdrd had to read 
in ti’anslation. I n^peak I can’t say how much I 
have learned from other writero but no scribbler 
can say tliat I have been “influenc^ed” by authors 
whom I have never road.’ 

The learned German’s reply to this outburst 
has not yet api:ieai*ed. 


Knut Hamsun’s Outburst 

Scholars, particularly such of tlieiii as 
are also college dons have a remarkable flair 
for hunting out influences. One German 


The CMnase Hsnaissance 

In the Ohim Journal for March 193§. 
Mr. Ai-thur de C. Sowerby analyses Ite 
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tendencies of the so-c«dled Ohinese renaissance. 
There is a general idea current, says Mr. 
Sowerby, that sometiung is h^pening in China 
akin to what took place in Europe when the 
peoples of that continent emerged from the 
superstition and ignorance of what are known 
as the dark ages. But the tme signidcance of 
what is happing, says Mr. Sowerby, is quite 
different: 

During the latter half of the Manchu Dynas^ 
China seems to have been losing ground, 
chiefliy M the result of com^tion in high places 
and a general forsaking of the ideals of their pre- 
decessors on the part of the people. Undoubtedly 
contact with the West has • Had something to do 
with this. Everywhere the people seem to liave 
teilen under the speU and glamour of Wastem 
products, in many cases to their own immeasurable 
benefit, as lot instance, in the use of Western 
machinery and appliances, in others to their irre- 
paiable loss, as in thb adoption of the cheap and 
ugly crockery, household furniture and pictures 
tliey purchase in such quantities from the West 
in place of the beaufiful and invariably artistic 
products of their own country.. 

The Chinese people have fallen into the error 
of assuming that because the superiority of certain 
things belonging to the Western culture and 
civilization, such as, say, the engines of war, over 
those of the Orient has been proved, all the pro- 
ducts of the West are superior to those of the 
former. We are referring, of course, to the 
Chinese of the large cities and treaty ports who 
have come into contact with foreigners, and not 
to the inhabitants of rural districts and the far 
interior who scarce know what a foreigner looks 
like. 

Apparently it is this awakening of the Chinese 
mind to the supposed suiieriority of everything 
Western and the widespread desire to exchange 
the utensils, appHanoes, clothing, art and architec- 
tural forms ana even customs of old China for 
those of the West that constitutes what is called 
the renaissancse of China. 

With regard to the higher amenities of life- 
art, literature, music— very much the same thing 
is liappening. The old standards are going, going 
fast ; but what is taking their place ? There is 
unquestionably a forward movement in ‘literature 
and a tremendous acitivitv in the Chinese journalistic 
world, mainly brought about by an easier system 
of using the character than was in vogue m the 
old days, but we do not know if this is resulting 
in the producflbn of any really great ' literature. 
There are a few Chinese scholars who h|i,ve taken 
up the intensive study of their own classics, 
applying the. methods of higher criticism, and they 
are accomplishing great things. In this direction 
there is undoubtedly a minor renaissance going on 
in China .to-day. 

A similar attempt has been made in regard to 
the art of China, but with what success it is hard 
to say. It is, perhaps, in her art that China shows 
the greatest decadence, and c^ertainiy what is taking 
its place to-day (Mitinof possibly be considered as 
belonging to a renaissaace. There are still many 
artists dc the old school, and it is maintained that 
many of them are eattremely good, but the whole 


trend of art work to-day in Chma is away from 
the standards of the p^t and in the direction of 
the appalling stuff that m^pitHiuced m Europe by 
people who have no nght to the nmne of artist 
The young Chinese self-styled artist of to-day 
dabbles in oils, usiog the most glaa^ and in- 
harmonious colours, and aelighte in grotestme 
representations of the fem^e . nud^all under the 
impression that he is following^ m the footsteps 
of the great Europe^ masters. He has forsaken 
the style and technique of Ms ancestors and das- 
pises that marvellous touch and delicacy combined 
with strength and sureness that are such mark<xl 
features of the great masterpieces of Chinese 
painting. Some are actually trying a combination 
of the styles and techniques of the East and the 
West, mostly with disastrous results. 

But the worst decadence is to be found in tfie 
homes of the people, where that refinement and 
supreme good taste that was once so characteristie 
has given place to the vulgarity of the hoipoloi, of 
the vV^est 

The new spirit that has got China in its clutches; 
is in no sense a renissance, a re-birth or revival 
of what was best in China’s culture after a period 
of stagnation or decadence : it is an indiscriminato 
adoption of the worst phases of an alien civilization 
aesthetically speaking, that is to say, a ruthless 
mixing of the latter with what is left of the old. 
We see this on every liand, in the buildings 
erected by the Chinese to-day, in the work of the 
young actors on the Chinese stage, in th(» 
decorations and furnishings of the homes, in the 
dress of the people and in the production of the 
artisans, silver smiths, brass workers, fumituie 
manufacturers and the like. The great mass of 
the Chinese seem to have lost all appreciation of 
their gi*eat and wonderful heritage in the .arts, and 
yet have no real idea of wliat is good in the art 
of Western countries, and the result is deplorable. 


Ten Commandments of Social Justice 

The Literary Digest publishes the follow- 
ing ten commandments of social justice, 
which, it adds, the minister of to-morrow must 
add to the familiar ten commandments of 
personal righteousness : 


‘T the _ Lord thy God, but thou shall 

remember that I . am also the God of all the earth. 
I have no favounto cluldren. The Negro and the 
limau, Chinese, Japimese, Russian and Mexican 
are all my beloved children. 

n 

“Thou slialt not measure a .city’s greatness by 
its population or its bank clearings alone, but also 
by its low mfant mqr^ity, its homes, playgrounds, 
iibran^, schopls and hospitals, and its low record 
for bootlegging, prostitution, robbery, and 
murder. 


. Thou sMt remember that no civilizatioD can 
rise above the level of its respect for and ideals 
of womanhood. ^ 
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IV 

‘ Thou shalt , remember thine own sins and 
hnWt no prisons for revenge and punishment, but 
make thy courts climes for the soul and thy jails 
hospitals for moral diseases. * 

V 

“Thou shalt remember that the end-product 
of industry is not goods or dividends, but the kind 
of men and women whose lives are moulded by 
that industry. 

Y1 

“Thou slialt press on from political democracy 
loward industrial democracy, remembering that no 
man is good enough or, wise enough to govern 
another man without his consent, and that, in 
tacldition to a living wage, every man craves a 
reasorialde share in determining the conditions 
under which he labours. 

VII 

“Thou shalt outlaw war and make no threaten- 
ing gestures either with great navies or vast 
military preparations against thy neighbour. 

viri 

“Thou shalt honour men for character and service 
alone, and dishonour none because of mce, colour or 
previous condition of servitude. 

IX 

“Tiiou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour by malicious pror>aganda or coloured news 
or by calling him contemptuous names such as 
Dago, Chink, Jap, Wop, Nigger or Sheeny. 

X 

“Thou slialt remember that when thine own 
ancestors were savages and barbarians other men 
brought to them the saving and civilizing Christian 
Gospel. Now tliat thou art rich and prosperous 
Iteware lest thou export to Asia and Africa only 
thy science and efficiency, thy war-sliips, goods 
and moving-picture films, and forget to export the 
<’hristian message and the Christlike spirit also.” 


Lord Haldane’s Autobiography 

Lord Haldane’s recently published auto- 
biography has had a deserved success among 
the books published in the spring season. 
Lord Haldane, says the Times Literary 
Supplement^ was n unique figure in English 
politics. None of his contemporaries, perhaps 
have of his predecessors, was a man of quite 
the same type. It was not that he was an 
intellectual — of them England has always had 
a good many in politics ; it was the kind of 
intellectual that he was. Scholars and men 
of literary taste and capacity abound in the 
political annals of England. There is a long 
line of them from Somers and Montague to 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Morley. But Lord 
Haldane did not exactly belong to this 
jl?roup. His interests were never in literature ; 
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they were in philosophy and to some extent 
m science. 

account of his life as he saw 
It when he looked back upon it as he drew near 
the end. . He would not, he tells us, have lived it 
o\er again if the chance had been given liim. And 
yet most readers will see in it a carcier of conti- 
nuously increasing success, fame, iind even happi- 
ness ; fer he lie found old age the happiest 
tune .of life. Two very serious interruptions to the 
happin^s, it is true, there were. He was once 
engaged to be married and had U)fore him, as he 
thought, a pipspetit, not for himself alone, of a very 
happy marned hfe ; but the engagement lasted 
ony a few weeks, and though he «ime in the 
end to bless those we9ks as having done for him 
what nothing else could do, he sufiered the blackest 
misery at the time. The other soitow w^as the 
injustice wutli which he was treated by a large 
part of the Press and puWie on tlie outbreak of the 
War. He could not but be conscious that, as 
Asquidi said to him in its first days, “If the coun- 
try is prepared for this War. it is to you more 
than to any other person that, it owes it” ; and yet 
fools and paniemongers were alleging that lie was 
a traitor, more or less in league with the (lermans, 
and were believed. He relates here that on one 
day, after a partictulai*ly disgraceful newsjxaper 
attack,, no fewer than 2.G(X) letters of protest against 
his “disloyalty” reached him. He consigned them 
to his kit(ihen-maid to open and dispose of the 
contents. He could show philosophy in that way. 
One may hope that before the end he had come to 
feel that the consciousness of the seiwice he liad 
rendered was enough and that, with hisUrry and 
posterity, the judgment of half-a-dozen men who 
new would outweigh the imputations of a million 
ignorant scribblers and clubmen. That he had 
that judgment on his side ho had many proofs. 
The most striking was provided by a visit he 
received on tlie evening of the day on which Haig 
rode with the King tlirougli I^ondon at the head of 
his victorious Array. HaJclano had no part in these 
public rejoicings. He was alone in his house when 
his servant, whoin experience and police warnings 
liad made suspicious, told liiin tliat an officer who 
refused to give his name wished to see him. The 
officer was shown up. It was Haig. He refused to 
stay, but left a book for Haldane. The book was 
a volume of his dispatches. In it he had written : 
“To Viscount Haldane of Cloan— the greatest 

Secretary of State for War England has ever 

But Haldane’s war work, though on doubt his 
greatest in result, was not the work which was 
nearest his heart. That was certainly education, 
as to which all his life he played an active, 
enthusiastic and independent part. He almost alone 
in his party, insisted on voting for the Balfour 
Education Bill of 1^12. With I,(Ord Balfour’s con- 
sent, in 1898, he carried through negotiations in 
Ireland— including a Lenten luncheon of champagne 
and oysters wdth. Cardinal lx)gue— hr a reform of 
the Irish University systemj which failed at the 
time through the cowardice of Lord Balfour s 
Cabinet collea^es. but w^as ultimately put into 
force during the Chief Secretaryship of Mr. Birrell. 
He, perhaps more than anybody else, was the 
orginator of the* existing Univereity of Ijondtm m 
constituted by the Act of 1898. It was on 
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subject that he enjoyed his greatest ParJiamentary 
success, converting by his single s|)eech, as Asquith 
wrote to him, a whole hostile or indifferent House. 
A^in, he was for some years at &e end of his 
iSe the very active Fresidmt of the Institute for 
Adult Education^ addressing over fifty meetings on 
its beh^ in a sintle year in all parts or the 
country. He (Maly gave this up in 1926, when his 
health had already begun to fail. 

Many readers of this book will wonder that it 
did not fail earlier. The amount of work recorded 
is enormous, from his early days at the Bar, when 
he had Ms career to make and lived in perpetual 
and solitary industry/ to the later years of wealth 
and fame when his life was crowded with political, 
judicial and social engagements and yet was always 
forced to make room for his own philosophic 
studies as wallas for educational efforts on behalf 
of others. He once told a friend that when ho got 
home, however late, from the House of Commons 
he always had an hour’s philosophy before going 
to bed ; adding that he never went to bed before 
one or got up later than six. No well of human 
energy however deep, can long hold out against 
so many buckets being sunk into it during so many 
hours of every day. Haldane was not old, as age 
goes to-day, when he died ; and he liad been 
visibly failing for several years. No doubt he 
would have made the same choice if he had to 
live Ms life again. He had used every atom of 
Ms powers and had lived many lives in his seventy 
years. 


Men and Machines 

Mr. Stuart Chase is contributing to The 
New Republic a series of thoughtful articles 
on men and machines in which he is pointing 
out the possible dangers that the employment 
of machinery may have in store for humanity. 
Having dealt with the dangers from mechan- 
ization, the loss of handicraft skill, social 
standardization, degeneration in the quality 
of goods, recreation at second-hand rather 
than direct participation increasing unemploy- 
ment, he goes on to deal with the three great 
potential dangers of the machine. 
These, according to Mr. Chase, are : 
(1) mechanized warfare ; (2) complexity of 
mechanical specialization ; (3) and the drain 
on natural resources. 

On the whole, these three dangers are becoming 
steadily worse ; the more serious be(»use all are 
long-term bills, and the full value of the instrument 
has not b^n asssessed. Men have always been 
loth to bother about bills for vague sums, collectible 
in the vague future. Tliat is posterity’s job ; and 
what, after all, has posterity done, for us ? 

It is true that there are a few peace advocates 
who are worrying about the next great war --some- 
times with a fEur amount of publioity, It is true 
that there is a still smaller and less active group 
of conservationists who are worrying about oiC 
lumber^ minerals, and coal— with* very littlt pub- 
licity smee Theodore Roosevelt dropped the subject. 
Neither of these problems has reaily been dnven 


into the public consciousness : people think of tlieiu 
as worthy causes that deserve an .occasional contri- 
bution, like homes for poor .widows. For every 
article in the newspapers picturing the impending 
smash of the next war, I find a dozen jauntily 
featuring the latest supar-dreadnought and anti- 
aircraft guns— and the ratio shows where the 
public interest really lies. 

The threat of over-speoianzafion, in the sense 
that we are increasingly dependent for our food, 
water, and other necessities on a mechanical pro- 
cess, which only a few technicians understand in 
detail and no one understands entirely, has rarely 
been touched upon— let alone realized in the public 
consciousness. We turn a faucet, and water 
gushes out. If it doesn’t we telephone indignantly 
to the plumber, who fiddles with a wrench and 
makes it gush. Where it comes from, and how, \kq 
neither know nor care. We would as readily think 
of the sun standing still— more readily, in fact, for 
the city people seldom see the face of the sun -as 
of water not flowing from faucets after the proper 
telephoning and tinkering. Yet a handful of tech- 
nicians could bring just such a miracle to pass in 
a few hours, and before connections could be 
i-eestablished by amateur engineering— if, indeed, 
they could be reestablished— we should run to the 
scum of the salt water tides, mumbling with 
thirst. , , , 

An engineer once explained. to me how a hun- 
dred key men, operating its veins of water, power, 
gas, sewage disposal, milk supply, and communi- 
cations, could snuff out the life of a great city, 
almost as neatly as though every crevice had been 
fllM with poison gas. The machine has presented 
us with a central nervous system, protech^i with 
no spinal vertebi'&e, lying almost naked for the 
cutting. If for one reason or another it is . cut, we 
face a terrifying, perliaps. a mortal, crisis. All 
previous cultures have thrived with hardly any 
central nervous system at all ; they could be de- 
stroyed only village by village, for each was large- 
ly self-sustaining. 

The machine is swallowing natural resources at 
a fantastic, an inconceivable rate. It has used up 
more oil in the past ten years than had been con- 
sumed before tliat since the bods were laid down, 
some millions of year's ago. It has used .up more 
minerals since 1900 than in all previous history. 

To the time of Watt, men lived chiefly on the 
interest from their store of natural resources. In- 
creasingly since 1800, and for the past generation 
with blind fuir, it has been tearing Into its capital 
on a scale that precludes replacement. All the 
western nations have proved their fitness to be 
called prodigal sons ; but the gayest, most light- 
hearted, most charmii^ly rattle-brained of the 
whole family is certainly the United States .of 
America. This stripling lights Ms cigarette with 
a million dollars’ worth of coal, and throws toe 
match to kindle a million-dollar forest fire. Our 
habit of stepping on the gas,” says George Otis 
Smith, ‘toas brought the mineral industry close to 
the danger line.” And he adds that a nations 
wealth may also be measured by its power to last. 
The rate at wMoh a spendthrift divorces himself of 
Ms capital has ever been a poor measure . for the 
value of an estate. We are already beginning to 
import raw materials in increasing amounts, and 
before we know it, our sometime economic 
independence wUl have run its course, we shall be 
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1 « n willv-nilly into wrid economy, and the 
1 Stfulpastimeof bullying our neightoura because 
of the iron, coal, and oil under our feet will come 
to an end. . 

Is America Decadent 


This is the sensational heading under 
which a writer in The New Republic dis- 
cusses some of the demoralizing tendencies 
of contemporary American civilization. The 
writer says : 

There is a time in the history of every new nation 
when the stem pioneer habits and qualities give 
wav to those of a softer soit^The histoiy of the 
dSine and Ml .of almost all the ancient mvihration 
may be written from this formula, though the 
limitations of si^e prevent us 
the moment. Inany case, pur pvm nahonal anq^ 
furni.sh plenty of matenal with which to dnve 
homo the* morbidly gloomy point we lofi 
compelled to make. Let us consider the decline 
in the art of expectoration. There was a time 
when every he-Amerimn chewed tobacco and w^ 
letide the fly which lit within ten feet of lus 
wandering gaze. Of onirse, an American of the 
irolden age saw nothing strange m this, ror Iiim 
the spittoon wa,s a symbol, of manhnps and in- 
dependence. If any modermst doubts, the soundness 
of the sentiment, let him reflect that it was not un- 
til the spittoon had been banished troni tne 
American parlour that America began 
from the docti’ines of the Farewell Address and 
we began to hear of proposals to embroil oui^lves 
in the affairs of Europe. There is more than a 
casual connection, we , venture to say, ^ ^ 

attempt to drag tiie Ilnited States into the World 
Court and the fact that the 
industry has practically stood still since 191o. 
The spectacular growth of the, chewing-gum 
industry only makes the cempanson the more 
heait-rending. 

The prospect in dress is not less gloomy. 

We may trace the decadence of American 
customs in the matter of dress, l^ed flam els may 
not have disappeared l ut, as every 
would-be comic publications knows, , they have 
become an object of derision. 
past few years have seen the advent, first of me 
k V. D., then of undergarments in coloum and 
textures Mhich carry ns lack to th^e final days ot 
Rome or the shocking luxury ot Itie 
Empire. The pajama has ousted „ 

which was geed enough for George 
and Abraham Lincoln. When hotels, and apartment 
houses catch fire fat gentlemen rush into the streets 
in night attire that would seemingly keep even a 
chameleon awake. . 

On the golf course it is no longer the 
player who brightens things up. 
father, brother, husband or sw'cetheart snulting 
like a peacock in bright plaid sweater and glorious- 
ly baggy plus-fours. Nor is this some ^dJer, 
whiling away an empty hour. It is 
business man who puts over some of nis cie\erest 
deals between strokes. , . i 

If dress means anything, the traditional loie 
of the sexes has been reversed so far as goi^ 


m 

concerned'—and perhaps we should iuclude the 
winter sports as well Dress is the lure by which 
the weaker sex invites the attention of the stronger. 
It might be better to say that it is the added 
inducement which the sex whose liaigaining power 
would otherwise be weak throws into the scales. 
Princes and warriors have been notably fine dressers, 
but we may be sure that it was because they were 
such poor things without fine feathers that no 
sensible woman would look at them, ‘Whenever an 
aristocracy has learned to dress too w'ell, it has 
fallen. So wo may reason without much fear of 
successful contradiction that the dress of our 
golf-course aristocracy is an ominous symptom. 


Over all this has come aestheticism, the 
surest forerunner of the decay of nations : 

But dress, thougfl an excellent illustration, is 
not the whole story. Lot us turn to the field of 
aesthetics. If the American business man ot, a 
generation or two ago had a.ny one outsjanmng 
auality it was a fine contempt for art. The tact 
that a few eminently successful business men 
actually bought pictures in Europe and storea 
them away in their houses in America meant 
nothing, for they were not so much buying art as 
spending money. The artistic blindness cf .our 
business men, and of the farming and artisan 
classes fi*om which most of them sprang, revoalea 
itself in a civilization of surprising matenal ugliness. 
What our industrialists touched. 
speaking, they blighted. But they bli^ited 
ET the splen^d Im-bai-ians they were, whol(> 
heartedly, unconsciously, joyously. They p educed 
and sold enormous quantities d goods, iney 
were vigorous and two-fisted. ^They ate 
talked in loud voices, thumped the tabh s, *^d, in 
short, were admirably virile pd rnanly- so muen 
so that fev,r thought to ask what good it did. 

Here and there business men care taking up 

in a serious way. They are beginning to ®ake 
pictures themselves. We _ hear from 
aources-the Chjeago Art Institute, the 
Toledo and Detroit Museums— that otherwise 

reputable men of TV 

Betting crayon dust all «'’®Jheir Ihe 

number is of course, not great, but it i& me 
Sle of the thing . that oounta « one grou^ 
of business men goes m for the liner Things oi 
I,ife, there is no guarmtee that oftera will not 
fnllnw And if this is not decadence what is r 
It may be, of course, that decadence is a good 
thinL S tlM it is worth while to d^troy vener- 
able tiaditions in Older to achieve this one , fine 
flow’cr. But we believe that if ^e American 
man of the old tough-minded, school f J-o ^0 
\rav to one of more ethereal flavour he ought to 
be ' aware of the full consequences of what he is 
ddn^ And the fact Is ‘h* he is following the 

path which led Home to its Decline haatUv 

Tiair of pink panties, one water-colour nastuy 
Scbieved when L is ^PPP®«d he 
may not seem much, but in the end they nw no 
Vila ruin He may become so intent upon a 
decorative life that ho will forget V g^ old 
doctrine that we are PJnf'.d. tow planeUw 
the prime Tiurpose of making money. America 
may still smml But i.t will not be the Ainen<^ 
that nrcduccd Bepiftmin Iranklin, Anthony 
Cc Ltcck, Calvin CcoJidge and h^ecretaiy Mellon^ 
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By BENOYKUMAR SARKAR, m.a. 


T he most essential part of Mazzarella’s 
scientific work is consecrated to the 
study of ancient Hindu law. He 
considers Hindu law to be one of the most 
important juridlical systems of mankind on 
account of the great wealth of its materials 
and the multiplicity of the phases of evolu- 
tion which it has passed through. In his 
judgment the importance of Hindu law 
consists, further, in the vast extent of its 
area of formation as well as of its directions, 
and in the continuity of its development 
which has also involved scientific reconstmc- 
tion in affinity with the more antique periods 
of pre-history. He believes, moreover, that 
Hindu law is immense in its proportions 
and that it is possible to ascertian the links 
which connect it with all the other 
manifestations of Indian civilization. Indeed, 
the ancient law of India possesses for legal 
ethnology the same importance as Sanskrit 
in the science of language. 

MazzareIJa (bom 1868 in Calabria, 
Southern Italy) got his doctorate in juris- 

K ’ nee at the University of Naples 
. He was for some time an advocate in 
his younger years but he gave up the 
profession and took to the study of juridical 
ethnology. In 1909 the title of “free docent” 
in this science was conferred upon him by 
the University of Catalonia. This is the only 
docentship in ethnological jurisprudence 
conferred in Italian Universities. The same 
year his book pntitled Le antiche Imtitmioni 
processtmli delV India (The ancient Lawsuit 
Institutions of India) and three memoirs on 
Preatito nelV antico diritto indiano (Debt in 
ancient Indian Law) were awarded the “royal” 
prize a^ the result of a competition arranged 
by the Beale Accademia dei Ijincd^ the 
greatest scientific institution of Italy.. 

In 1923-25 he was entrusted with 
regular lectures on Roman law and 

Institutions of Roman law at the University 
of Camerino. Since 1926 as the result of 
a competition he has been occupying, as 


professor, the chair of juridical ethnology 
at the University of Catalonia, the only chair 
of its kind in Italy. 

In 1899 was published his first book 
La Condizione giuridim del marito nnJla 
famiglia matriurcale (The legal position of 
the husband in the matriarchal family). It 
concerns itself with the roost archaic types 
of matrimonial union. Since then without 
interniption for nearty three decades he has 
been devoting himself exclusively to juridical 
ethnology. This science in the first phas^ of 
its development which may be considered on 
the whole as circumscribed between MuiUr- 
recht (Matriarchy) of Bachofen and Aifeiriil 
Law of Sumner Maine as well as Ornuflrm 
der ethnologwchm Jurisprudent (Groundwork 
of Ethnological Jurisprudence) by Post, liad 
a character almost entirely descriptive and 
historical The scope of this aspect of the 
science lay essentially in the collection of a 
really immense factual material reflecting the 
juridical life of all peoples, extinct and living, 
accessible to scientific investigators, and the 
determination of the origins of all soojal 
institutions. 

Since the beginning of his career;. 
Professor Mazzarella has before^ himself had 
the objective of transforming juridical ethno- 
logy from^ a purely descriptive-genetical into 
an interpretative discipline such as is capable 
of determining the causes and the general 
laws of the legal phenomena. In order to 
effect this transformation he had to start 
with the consideration of a typical system of 
refereme corresponding to given conditions, 
a system such as might be reconstructed 
accurately and minutely on the basis of an 
examination of historical sources and analysed 
under five different aspects : (1) morphological 
(reconstruction of the component juridical 
norms, and of the institutions in which 
they axe embodied, determination of the 
links which connect the norms with their 
respective surroundings), (2) stratigraphical 
(de-ermin^tion of the fundamental typea 
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of juridical to which the 

individual nonna may be referred, 
find ascertainmeot of the inteiisity of such 
types in single iuatttetioiis and iu the entire 
system), (3) genealogical (determination of 
tiie phases of development of institutions and 
of entire systems, complementary reconstruc- 
tion of institution#*^ su^ as can be studied 
only incompletely on i^e data of the sources, 
integral reconstructions of pre'*historio phases 
of institutions and system# delineation of 
the raorphologioal and stratiigraphical valua- 
tions of the institutions), (4) psychological 
(determination of collective ideas and senti- 
ments such as are reflected in individual 
norms, determination of tlie extension and 
area of diffusion of similar presupposed 
psychology, determination of the laws of 
variation of the presuppositions themselves), 
(o) philosophical (determination of the cause 
and the law of formation and development 
of institutions). 

Starting with the consideration of the 
results following relatively from the causes 
and laws of the institutions included in the 
“typical system of reference” Iklazzarclla 
with the help of proper methods of com- 
parison has succeeded in discovering the 
causes and general laws of the formation 
and development of institutions. 

The extensiojf of the series of these 
causes and general laws depends evidently 
on the stuctiiral complexity of the “typical 
system”, on the manifoldness of the phases 
of its development, on the wealth of docu- 
inentary materials on the strength of wliich it 
is to be studied, on the knowledge of the 
[psychology of the people that has elaborated 
it etc. Mazzarella believes that all these 
conditions are most exhaustively satisfied by 
ancient Indian law and lias accordingly 
selected it for his sistema Upico (U riferi^ 
mento. 

The most important of his publications 
are to be found in (1) the eight volumes of 
his Studi di Etmlogia Oiuridica (vStudy of 
Juridical Ethnology) the first volume of his 
Studi is really a complement to the already 
eited La Condixione Qiiiridica etc. (1B99) and 
deals descriptively with the materials relating 
to Indonesia. The eighth volume has appear- 
in 1928. (2) The first section (c. 300 
pages) of the book Oli Elmenti irndnttibili 
del sistemi gmridit : (Irreducible Elements 
of Juridical Systems), and (3-5) the three 
memoirs on PresUto nell aniicu India (Debt 
in Ancient India). The methods invented 


and applied by him in order to work out 
the teansformation of juridical ethnology 
constitute an organic system which lie calls 
stratigraphical analysis.” The fundamental 
canons of this are delineated in the three^ 
memoirs on PresUto, 

The historical sources of a juridical 
system are to be distinguished, according te 
Mazzarella, as (1) principal (2) auxiliary and 
(3) indirect. To the first belong all juridical* 
and religio-legal documents (religious- 
juridical codes, collections of laws and 
customs, isolated customary law, doctrinal 
and jurisprudential works etc.) coming from 
the people whose juridical system is under 
consideration. The second category consists 
of all those documents, which although non- 
juridical, contain elements useful in the 
reconstruction of social institutions (literary 
and epigraphic texts, numismatic and* 
archaeological materials etc,). The third- 
source comprises the reports of foreign 
observers, such as contain data that may be 
utilized for the reconstruction of institutions. 

In regard to India Mazzarella has treated 
the Bharmmutras and the Dharmasastras 
(of Apastamba, Gautama, Yasistha, Baud hay ana, 
Manu, Vishnu, Yajnavalkj a, Harita, Narada,. 
and the commentaries of Brihaspati „and 
Pitamaha) as principal sources. As auxiliary 
sources he has taken the Vedas, the 
inscriptions of Asoka, the works on 
politics, the rich series of proverbs 
compiled in the Indisehe Sprueche of Boeht- 
lingk etc. These sources have been utilized by 
him through the classical versions of Buehler, 
Jolly, Stenzler, Seiiart. But for vol. VI 
of Studi he has made direct use of original 
San.skrit. As indirect sources of India’s 
juridical systems lie has laid under contribution 
the accounts of Mogasthenes, Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims, Fa Hien and Hiouen Tbsang, and 
Albemni’s India, The course of prehistoric 
and historical development of ancient Indian 
law has been divided by him into six epochs 
on the strength of criteria that may be 
indicated ; and he has named them according 
to the most important sources of information 
as follows ;“- (l) naradiana (6th ceut,-9th 
cent. A. C.) (2) yajnavalkyana (2nd-5tli cent. 
A.C.), (3) manavica 2nd cent. B.C,-2iid cent. 
A.C.), (4) dharmasutriea (6th-2nd cent. B.C.), 
(5) pre-diiarmasutriea and (6) original. These 
two last epochs constitute the prehistoric 
phases of Indian juridical development. 
Naturally the limits of time for the different 
historical epochs are purely approximative.. 
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Of the two works bearing chiefly on the 
law of ancient India the first Le antiche 
Istihixiom l\ocesmali dell* India (The 
Ancient Lawsuit Ihatitations of India), 
■ published in 1900 is complete. It comprises 
the study of the Hindu law relating to law- 
suits during all the six epochs, and under 
all the five aspects mentioned above. It was 
on account of this treatise that the “royaF' 
j?rjze of tfie Aceademia dei Lincei was 
conferred on him. 

The second book dealing as it does with 
the ethnological study of all the. juridical 
systems of India excluding the law-suits 
discussed in the previous work is naturally 
larger and is not yet complete although it 
has already reached the sixth volume (which 
forms volume eight of his Shidi di Etnologia 
Oiuridica). These six volumes are given 
over to the study of the juridical 

^institutions of the epoch “naiadiana’^ from 
he exclusively morphological aspect. The 
•seventh volume which is going to be 

published in 1929 will deal with the 

penal institutions of the same epoch and 

will complete the first part of the morpholo- 
gical section of the work. 

The four successive parts of the same 
section are to deal with the structure and the 
connecting links of the juridical institutions. 


as well as with the integration of the insti- 
tutions themselves during the other tliroe 
historical epochs, on the basis of data 
furnished by auxiliary and indirect sources. 
Next will follow the stratigraphical, genea- 
logical, psychological and philosophical 
sections of the work which will naturally 
be much briefer than the morphological 
section which constitutes its foundation. 

This treatise on India when completed is 
to be known as Etnologia Analytica drW 
Antico Diritto Indiana (Analytical Ethnology 
of Ancient Indian Law). The remaining 
portions of this vast work are expected to 
appear at the rate of one volume 
a year. 

Those who would like to acquaint them- 
selves with Mazzarella’s methodology as well 
as standpoints in regard to Hindu law in 
the perspective of comparative jurisprudence 
and enthnology are advised to begin wdth 
his book Le Antiehe Istitmioni Proeesmali 
delV India (The Ancient Lawsuit Institutions 
of India), published in 1909, which may bo 
regai’ded as an introduction to his entire 
work. The volume is, further, important as 
the study of one of the most essential 
branches of the Hindu legal system. It covers 
seven hundred pages in origin* 1 Italian. 


The Hemory Of Ihe Sea 

By MAECIA jane babbitt 


When in the desert land of hot-baked sands 
The sun sinks low, 

I close my eyes and dream of other lands 
That I was Ayont to know. 

Forgetting heat and wind and sand I drift — 
Dreams come to me, 

And once again I wander there alone. 

Beside the sea. 


Dpon the blue horizon far away 
The white sails gleam ; 

I see the shadow cast by circling gulls 
Pale sunbeams stream 


Through fleecy clouds that fleck theheavras 

Diue 

Peace comes to me. 

Wafted through roaring of the waves, 

IFp from the sea. 

Though in some inward place I must abide, 
This will I always know ; 

Ever the sun-kissed waters move and move 
Restlessly to and fro ; 

And ever shall a lasting peace hold sway 
Deep in the soul of me. 

Never can winds, nor sands, nor suns erase 
Erom memory, the sea. 

(lAierary Digest) 




By BENAKSIDAS CHATURYEDI 


Sons Rdsalutions of tha Indian people in 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Here are some of the resolutions passed 
at a meeting of Indians held at Nairobi *: 

Resolved that the Governnient of India be 
reiiiiested to establish a Bureau of Publicity and 
Trade Information for East Africa in Bombay with 
l)ranclies in suitable centres. 

Resolved that the commercial community in 
India be requested to take greater interest in the 
fostering of trade between India and East Africa 
and with this view to establish agencies and 
depute agents to these parts for collection of in- 
formation and for investigation of possibilities. 

Resolved that the Government of India, Indian 
States and the Indian National Congress be asked 
to formulate schemes of assisted immigration into 
East Africa of Indian fanners and that these bodies 
should take steps to educate intending immigrants 
in the requirements of colonhil life. 

Resolved that the Sciadia Steam Navigation 
Company bo requested to depute Mr. *S. N. Haji 
to investigate the possibilities of opening an 
Indian steamship service, between India and East 
Africa. 

Resolved that the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
Bombay^ be requested to send out a commission 
to examme the possibilities of establishing an Indian 
Bank, an Indian Confirming House and an Indian 
coinrnercial museum in East Africa. 

Resolved that the Government of India be 
requested , to appoint forthwith a Trade Com- 
missioner in Mombasa with the express tjondition 
that the gentleman appointed to the post should 
bo Indian and that he co-operates with the Indian 
Community in all matters of trade. 

Resolved tliat while this Congress is opposed 
to Uie appointment of an Indian Civil Servant 
on the Executive Council of Kenya, it expresses 
regret at the indiffei'ence exhibited by the 
government of India at their repeated requests 

sending out suitable advisers in regard to land 
and education of Indians in Kenya. 

Resolved that such official advisers sent out 

, the Indian Community independently and 
without any idea of absorption in the Government 
or Kenya will be always welcome. 

These resolutions are undoubtedly of a 
constructive nature and deserve serious con- 


sideration at the hands of the people and' 
the Government of India, Unfortunately, 
we have not devoted any time to think out 
constructive schemes for the improvement 
of the condition of ourpdople abroad. We have 
merely put their grievances before the Indian, 
public and have agitated tlirough the press 
and platform for the removal of those 
grievances. Now the time has come when, 
we should evolve some scheme of work for 
them. Mr. U. K. Oza, who has returned! 
from East Africa recently suggests in one 
of his letters that a conference of those who- 
are interested in the problems of Indians 
abroad may be convened at some place, 
preferably Sabarmati, and a scheme of work 
be drawn up there. It is a timely suggestion, 
but I am afraid it will not work out. There 
are not many people interested in our pro- 
blems, and those who are, may not find it 
convenient to travel to Sabarmati. Under 
these circumstances the best tiling would be 
to do what we can through coiTespondence. 

Attacks on Mr. Sastri 

Mr. Sastri has been violently criticized 
by the Demoarat of Nairobi for some' of his 
utterances on South and East Africa as 
reported by the East Africai\ Standard, A 
correspondent of mine writes :-^“I am sorry 
to inform you that Mr. Sastri’s speeches have 
been exploited by the white people of East 
•Africa and they are using his name to 
coerce us into an acceptance of Western 
standards of life without the common roll.” 
Mr. Sastri is no irresponsible man and 
before attacking him it was the duty of 
the Democrat to ascertain exactly what 
Mr. Sastri had said. 

His work for our people overseas enti|te8 
him to get at least this courtesy at 
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iiands. We are not i^ favour of sparing 
anybody who gives the wrong lead, however 
highly placed he may be. If it is found 
out that Mr. Sastri has .given utterance to 
the ideas as reported by the East African 
^ki^ndard he ought to be mercilessly 
criticized. Even if Mahatma Gandhi were to 
advise our in East Africa to yield on the 
•question of oommon roll his advice should be 
rejected. But we ought to see that we do not 
do any injustice to these helpers of ours by 
•condeinning them before hearing their point 
of view in full Mr. Sastri is departing for East 
Africa very soon and we hope he will give 

early opportunity to* remove the mis- 
understanding that might have been created. 

A request to llaulana Mohammed Ali 

3faulana Mohammed Ali has announced 
diis intention to visit South Africa in the 
near future. A country where Gandiiiji 
lived and toiled for twenty-one years should 
be considered a place of pilgrimage by every 
Indian and if Maulana Mohammed Ali were 
•to go there in that spirit we should lieartily 
•congratulate him on his decision. But 
unfortunately he is at present in a reactionary 
mood and is behaving like the worst of 
communalists. We are afraid he may not 
spread communalism by his speeches in 
South Africa. If Gandhiji could succeed 
in his Satyagrah struggle against the powerful 
Union Government it was chiefly on 
account of his intense faith in Hindu-Muslim 
Unity which he could achieve there through 
his suffering and self-sacrifice. There were 
in South Africa Mohammedans of the type 
of Mr. Kachalia who sacrificed their all for the 
cause and if Maulana Mohammed Ali can 
dra^v some inspiration from their lives he 
will return to India a saner and wiser man. 
Maulana Mohammed Ali has been President 
of the ' Congress and the least that can be 
oxpected from him is that he will not allude 
to the Hindu-JMuslim problems of India in 
his speeches on South Africa. 

Our people abroad have their own prob- 
lems to solve and they do not want to be 
burdened with troublesome cont rovefsies • 
'from home. 

'^Conditions In Aden” 

A correspondent writes : — 

Aden is a Military Settlement, which came 
into existence as such about the year 1839. 
Before a batch of Bombay soldiers took it, 


it was in existence, not as a 
ment but as a peaceful littie place with oU 
historic and Mythical Associations. 
people had known traders from Kathiawad 
for many years, before the Biritish conquest’ 
There are spots pointed out where 
formerly, the houses of some rich ‘‘Bunias’’ 
stood. There are three temples— one of 
them is in a corner of a hill and believed to 
be very ancient ; it is dedicated to the 
Goddess “Mata”. Hindus believe that this 
was the place where King Jarasandha had 
lived: a hole in the rocks through which a 
man can enter is identified bs the place 
where Bhima had struck with his “Oada" 
or club. 

India used to send her cotton goods to 
Arabia ; but now, the merchants hailing 
from Katliiawad ai’e only petty subordinate 
middlemen of British manufacturers. Parsoe 
merchants seem to have thrived on military 
contracts, the sale of liquor and provisions. 
It cannot be said that any Indians hero am 
following occupations that are free from 
evil. All including the actual soldiers tiiv 
interested in earning their livelihood by 
supporting the scheme of this Military 
Settlement to bring Arabia and the adjoining 
territory under commercial exploitation by 
Great Britain and her friends for the time 
being at least. 

India has been bled as usual for creating 
this Settlement, as other places outside 
India, e. g., Burma and Afghanistan. The 
lion’s share of the profits of exploitation has 
always gone to the British Capitalists. 
India and other Asiatic, African or coloured 
people have to take the ciumbs falling or 
graciously thrown from the white man’s 
table. If any of them dares to complain, 
the Big Stick is sure to be pointed at. The 
coloured people individually find it more 
comfortable to live under the British Flag 
than under their own rulers (as we Indians 
do in India) because there is more of safety 
of person and property. In the interior of 
Arabia the people seem to be under such 
depressing old-time conditions amounting to 
feudalism and slavery that they enjoy being 
able to avoid them by coming to places 
under British control. Even the Somalies 
are so happy here that they dread being 
deported back to Somaliland. 

Aden, thus, is a place where there are 
and can be no j)olitics so far as the people 
are concerned. Of course, the Resident is 
nothing but ^political — he is even called 
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“Political” Besideat and he has several 
assistants who also are described as ‘‘Political” 
though they may be doing judicial work 
simply. The only politics therefor^ are 
Government Politic so far they used to be 
guided by the Governor of Bombay or the 
Viceroy of India. Lately the Colonial 
Office has taken over charge of the Settle- 
ment of Aden. The Eesident did not care, 
as people think, for anything but the 
political influence of Great Britain over 
Arabia. 

The Indnn Government is allowed to 
do the civil administration, in the name of 
the Resident. But no one really cares what 
happens so far as the people are kept quiet 
Military Officers have been kindergartening 
in legal work-later some persons with civilian 
qualifications were introduced. And yet 
people do not think they have succeeded 
in obtaining real justice. In a place like 
Aden people are apt to become arbitrary 
without checks from superior officers, such 
as District Judges and High Courts. 

But the people really have no choice. 
They must take what justice the Courts are 
pledged to render, without a murmur. 

In this country, the position of Indians 
is very peculiar. All have to remain in an 
humble position. They have no rights, except 
what the Government suffers them to enjoy. 

Stories are current that on one occasion the 
“Bunia” shopkeepers were severely dealt with 
and humiliated because on one of their 
holidays (Amawasya) they did not greet and 
salute some European would-be customers, 
A similar incident happened in the case of 
Mahomadan shopkeepers. But the story 
goes that they did not remain quiet under 
the Resident’s threats of deportation etc., 
they cabled to the Viceroy, as people say. 
A few years ago some people went to a 
place called Sheik Othman and burnt their 
caps as in those days many people had done 
in India. It is said that a Parsee Police 


Officer kno wing of this, brought the mate to 
- * of the Resident. The Residept 

ordered the prominent “Bunia” ' traders to 
wait U|^n him and they W0re“8amjhtved”. It 
can thus be seen why a European solicitor 
exclaimed to his assistant “ISfo one’s liberty 
was safe in Aden” and he left this place, 
before the actual storm, after having seen a 
cloud. 

The Parsees indeed are more prominent 
than other Indians ; but even they, big and 
small, have personal experience of having to 
submit to unequal treatment, compared with 
Europeans. 

The present Resident has been here, for 
a few months ; he has made a good beginning, 
by telling the Arabs that the country 
being theirs, they will receive great conii- 
deration : he told the Indians that Aden 
was really developed by tlieir trade, that is 
why they would be considered of importance: 
we may assume that he must have told 
Europeans, something equally if not more, 
pleasing. Whether the Resident actually 
succeeds in making every community happy 
remains to be seen. He is not master of 
himself, no matter howsoever well-meaning 
he may be. He has to obey orders given 
from Downing Street and even the Parsees 
find it hard to do business when the Indian 
and European troops are no longer in Aden, 
because the Royal Airforce people have 
supplanted them, these people are catered 
for by the Home and Colonial Stores. There 
has been no trade for many months now and 
tlie prospects do not yet seem hopeful. 

Some people are afraid of a repetition of 
the colour bar practices of colonial Govern- 
ments. A well-informed Indian Officer told 
me that we Indians might one day be told 
to clear out of Steamer Point which might 
be reserved for the white people and Indians 
might be asked to reside in places such as 
the Crater and Sheikh Othman. 
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Cade 

Along with the organs* of Indian public 
opinion, the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress has strongly dis- 
approved of the wholesale arrests of labour 
leaders and workers, ippluding several 
numbers of the All India Congress 
Committee; and the large number of house 
searches all over the country. The Committee 
has also strongly condemned the method 
adopted by the authorities of bringing the 
accused from all parts of the countrj^ to 
one place, and that too an out-of-the-way 
place like Meerut, where they will be 
deprived of facilities and privileges which 
are open to such accused in presidency 
towns, to which the great majority of 
the accused belong. Of the thirty-one 
persons arrested ten belong to Bengal, 
thirteen to Bombay, five to the United 
I^ovinees and three to the Punjab. Only two 
persons belong to Meerut. Common sense 
and fairness would dictate that the place of 
trial should be such as would suit the con- 
venience of the largest number of the 
accused. That would be either Calcutta or 
Bombay. A jury tri&l can be demanded in 
these cities and there are many other 
facilities easily obtainable there. In Meerut 
trial by jury 'cannot be demanded except by 
the two European accused, nor can a 
sufficient num^r of lawyers of eminence be 
engaged there by the accused for their 
defence without incurring excessive expenditure. 


Punishment of Under-trial Accused 

The punishment of men before they have 
been proved guilty after lawful trial is 
repugnant to all ideas of justice. Assuming 
either that all the accused are guilty or that 
some are guilty and some are innocent, the 
punishment of the guilty before they have 


been convicted is unjust, as they are thereby 
practically giyen a heavier sentence than 
they deserve ; and the punishment of tlie 
innocent is absolutely unjustifiable. But 
under existing conditions of trial of some 
accused, as particularly exemplified in the 
case of the accused in the Meerut conspiracy 
case, they are sure to have been practically 
punished, whether at the conclusion of tlio 
trial they be proved guilty or innocent. For, 
not to lay stress on the fact that many of 
those arrested were taken for long railway 
journeys hamUenffed^ many have been kci^t 
in solitary cells in the Meerut jail. Confine- 
ment in solitary cells is ordinarily meant 
for hardened and turbulent criminals 
adjudged guilty after trial. There is not tiie 
least justification for the confinement of any of 
the accused iu this case in solitary cells. It 
may lead to mental derangement and other evil 
results. The food given to the accused is 
insufficient, unsuitable, badly cooked and 
served in iron vessels which discolours them 
and makes. them distasteful. In consequem;e 
some of the accused have already fallen ill. 
Even if the friends and relatives of 
accused were allowed to supplement their 
diet, it would be very difficult for them to 
do so, living as they do at a distance ot 
hundreds of miles from Meerut. The heat 
of Meerut in summer is such that to most 
of the accused it must be intolerable. I m* 
inhabitants of U. P. towns like Meerut who 
are free (we mean those who are not m jaii, 
for no Indian is really free) generally sleep 
at night in the open in summer. The accuseu 
are not only not allowed to do so, but th<"y 
are plagued by mosquitoes against which 
they cannot protect themselves by using 
mosquito-nets, as these, we understand, are 
neither supplied nor allowed to be supplied. 

The trial will probably last a year or so. 
To live in jail for such a I6ng period under 
the conditions described above is a real 
punishment But confinement under such 





condiHonB is nqi ibe QBly ^isbnisnt '^bicb 
the accused are to undei^o* Th^y. aiee to 
spend, larfe':: 

etc., for purples of defence, which would 
be heavier in Meerut for Cakutta^ Bombay 
or Allahabad practitioners tbau in the latter 
places. Their rektives v and Menda would 
have to reside at Meerut for a year or so, 
and that would mean much expense, l^ie 
accused would be preduded frcmi , earning 
anything during the period of their trial, and 
afterwards, too, so long as thek health 
remains weak or so long as they are not able 
to secure new jobs. The health of some 
may be ruined permanently. 

So this trial, under all the circumstances 
described above, means additional heavy 
punishment for those who may be adjudged 
guilty, and very unjustifiable punishment for 
those who may be declared innocent by the 
Court. 

If such unjust treatment of under-trial 
prisoners, as they are called, be inevitable 
under the law and the jail rules as they 
stand, these should be amended without any 
avoidable delay and juster and more humane 
ones substituted for them. But if there be 
any remedy under present conditions, the 
authorities concerned should take the 
remedial steps at once. They should not, in 
their own interest, allow the suspicion or 
charge of vindictiveness to remain un- 
challenged. Those who have undertaken the 
humane and patriotic task of arranging for 
the comfort and defence of the accused 
should also seek such remedies as are avail- 
able. 


Defence of the Meerut Accused 

Some of the difficulties of the accused in 
the Meerut case in properly defending them- 
selves have been already incidentally referred 
to above. There are other difficulties. The 
magistrate in charge of the case has been 
remanding them into custody repeatedly 
without hearing what they or their counsel 
have got to say. He does not give notice 
of the time and place of the hearing of the 
applications for remand. This may justly 
rouse suspicion of ignorance or defiance of 
the law or of bias on bis part, which ought to 
result in the case being taken away from 
his hands. Cannot the High Court be moved 
for the proper remedy ? 

Another difficulty of the accused is that 


even tom the eity of Meerut to a 

few miles distant, which majtes consuBid^n 
with or ^vihg instructions to MWymis, = 
a rather hard job. Nor can do 

thilJ safely by letter, as all thoir corres- 
pondence is opened and read by C. D. 
people and other officials. 

It has been already observed that lawyers 
would charge heavier fees in Meerut ton 
in their usual places of practice. We do not 
know at what figure the defence fund now 
stands. Usually, for years past, Bengal has 
not given much to any fund not started by 
the Swarajya party or not connected with 
the name of some prominent leader of that 
party. At present, there is before the Bengal 
public a Swarajya party appeal for two lakhs 
of rupees. Before that has been appreciably 
responded to, the Bengal Government has 
asked the people to face the expenses and 
turmoil of a general election. Therefore, so 
far as Bengal is concerned, the prospects of 
the defence fund do not appear bright, what- 
ever they may be elsewhere. But nowhere 
must the friends of the accused despond. 
Persistent endeavour wins even under very 
unfavourable circumstiinces. 


Appeal to Non-co-operating Lawyers 

A hope has been expressed that as many, 
if not all, of the accused are public workers, 
some out of numerous patriotic lawyers may 
proceed to Meerut for defending them, 
accepting merely tlieir expenses. It may not 
be hoping against hope. All over India, 
many lawyers n on-co-operated with the courts 
and gave up their practice. There were 
many distinguished men among them. Many 
have resumed practice, some have not Would 
it be too much to hope that some able men 
among both classes would agree to defend 
the accused on nominal fees, if they cannot 
do so absolutely gratis ? Names need not 
be mentioned, but it is well known that 
in the ease of a few prominent lawyer- 
leaders, the fees which they lost in 
their days of Non-co-operation have proved, 
unintentionally of course, a very good 
investment.; for now they charge and get 
fees many times heavier than they ever 
dared ask for before Non-co-operation. They 
are particularly favourably situated for making 
some further sacrifice, reckoning the year 
1929’-S0 an additional year of lawyers’ Non^ 
eo-operation. 
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^ M Trial and Piditio Safety Ordinance 

When thirty-one perRons were arrested 
on a charge of conspiring to deprive the 
King of England of his empire, in . India, 
permission was asked for in the Legislative 
Assembly to move for an adjournment of the 
House to discuss of the arrests 

and subsequent trial Resident Patel granted 
the p^mission sought, but the Governor- 
General stood in the way, on the ground 
that such a debate would involve the 
^scussion of certain matters which were sub 
judice. His Excellency’s ^ decision is final ; 
otheiivise it could be pointed out that it was 
the policy of the arrests and trial which 
were proposed to be discussed, not the guilt 
or innocence of the accused or anything 
connected therewith. 

However, when the same kind of argu- 
ment was repeated by President Patel, Lord 
Irwin’s government did not in practice accept 
it as valid and in accordance with the 
intention of the rules governing the proceedings 
of the Legislative Assembly. Partly in the 
words of Lord Irwin, it came about thus. 

After the Public Safety Bill had been 
referred to a Select Committee this year, 
that Committee presented a unanimous report 
which Government were prepared to accept. 
Before further proceedings were taken in 
the Assembly Government took action against 
thrrty*one alleged Communists on a charge of 
conspiring to deprive the King of England of 
the sovereignty of British India. When the 
Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, 
was again before the Assembly for considera- 
tion, the President of the Assembly suggested 
that the fundamental basis for the Bill was 
virtually identical with that of the conspiiucy 
case, and consequently that it would not 
be possible to argue the ^, 4 jase for the Bill 
without arguing the case for the prosecution 
and making statements which were likely 
to prejudice, the trial. Moreover, in order 
that there might be a full and reasonable 
debate, in meeting the arguments of the 
supporters of the Bill, the opposition would 
have to discuss or refer to matters suhjudwe. 
The President accordingly advised Govern- 
ment either to postpone the Bill till the 
conclusion of the conspiracy trial or to 
withdraw tbe conspiracy case and then 
proceed with the Bill. The Home Member 
in bis reply tried to controvert the President’s 
views. He questioned the power of the 
chair to refuse to allow the Government to 


proceed further with the Bill at that stage 
and mMe it plain that they could accept 
neither of the alternative suggestions put 
before them by Mr. Patel, as in their opinion 
tbe passing of the Bill was a matter of 
urgent importance. 

After duly considering the reply of the 
Government given through the Home Member, 
the President affirmed his views on the 
11th April 1929 and ruled that the further 
consideration of the Bill in the present 
circumstances was out of order. 

In consequence the Govemor-General 
addressed both houses of the Central Legislature, 
tiying to explain why it was necessary for 
him to obtain by ordinance the powers for the 
Executive Government which could not now 
be obtained through legislative enactment. 
He did not in his speech call in question the 
correctness of President Patel’s interpretation 
of the rules. But he observed that the 
latter’s view was against the intention of the 
rules. So they would be changed in order 
that similar dcad-locks might be averted in 
the future. 

If a similar situation had arisen in a 
really free country having popular represen- 
tative government, the Executive would have 
submitted to the Speaker’s ruling. But in 
India, which has a sham parliament, as soon 
as the foreign bureaucracy find that they 
have unwittingly given the Speaker powers 
which can be used to baffie them, at least 
temporarily, they at once decide to curtail 
those powers. 


Public Safety Ordinance 

The Public Safety Ordinance applies to 
any person (not being an excepted person) 
who — 

(a) directly or indirectly advocates the over- 
throw by force or violence of the government 
established by law in British India, or the unlaw- 
ful destruction of i^roperty, or unlawful interference 
with the ownership of property ; or 

fb) seeks to foment or utilize industrial or 
agrarian disputes or other disputes of a like nature 
with the object, directly or indirectly, of subverting 
by force or violence organized government in 
British India ; or 

IcJ is a member of, or is acting in association 
with, any society or organization, whether in 
British India or elsewhere, which advocates or 
encourages any such doctrine or activity as is des- 
cribed in sub-clause (aJ or sqb-clause (bj of this 
clause, or which is affiliated to, or acts in connec- 
tion with, any such society or organizatioh 
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This shows how' wide the net has been 
cast. 

The definition of “excepted person/’ 
quoted below^ shows that Indian British 
subjects and Indian States subjects need not 
fear this law, the existing laws being 
considered sufficient for them : — 

0) ‘‘excepted person” means any person who 

(a) an Indian 3ritish subject, or 

(h) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India, or 

(c) the subject of a State in India ; and a 
person shall be deemed to be “ordinarily 
resident” in India who, for a period of not less 
than five yeai’s immediately preceding the date on 
which the question of the application to him of 
this Oidinance arises,— 

(i) lias regularlj' resided or maintained a resi- 
dence in India, or 

in) has carried on any trade, business or pro- 
fession, or held any office or employment, in India 
and for the purposes thereof has resided in India 
at regular intervals during that period. 

But Indians love liberty for others as 
well a.s for themselves. So, ‘ they cannot be 
indifferent to the fate of those who may be 
unjustly victimized by the Ordinance. Persons 
are to bo directed by the Oovernor Oeneral 
in Oouncil without any trial to remove thera- 
sehx’s from British India when he is satisfied 
that they are fit for such punishment. 

The “applications and appeals” provided for 
in it are not much of a safeguard. For, in 
the case of applications, it is laid down : 

The High Couil; may, on application made by 
or on behalf of any person in respect of whom a 
removal order has been made, set aside the order 
on the ground that such person is an excepted 
person, Imt on no other ground. 

As regards appeals, it is stated— 

The pei-son, appealing against the removal 

^r> given an opportunity to attend before 

the Bench in person or by pleader and show cause 
against the making of tlie order, and for this pur- 
pose the Bench shall, if he so attends, furnish nim 
with a general statement of the grounds on which 
1 ? r^^J^oval order was based, together with such 
uetails or particulars, if any, as the Bench, witli 
the consent of the Governor General in Council 
may include therein, but neither he nor any 
pleader appearing on his behalf shall be entitled to 

il? ^ acquainted with any details or particulars 
mcis or circumstances laid before the Bench 
T 11 Governor General in Council, and the Bench 
Shall save as herein otherwise provided, treat all 
such facits and circumstances as confidential. 


Meerut Trial Dilemma 

Should at least one European and one Indian 
out of the alleged 81 conspiratoi’s be 


convicted at Meerut, that would show that 
the existing laws were quite sufficient to 
bring to book both Indians and foreigners 
of that description and that therefore the 
Ordinance was unnecessary. But should all the 
accused be found innocent and be 
acquitted in consequence, that would show 
that the fundamental basis for the 1 Public 
Safety] Bill” and therefore for the Ordinance 
was no basis at all. 


Super-Crackers in Legislative Assembly 

Even after reading the very alarmistic 
descriptions of the second bomb thrown 
in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was s'ated to have been more powerful than 
the first, one cannot help thinking that the 
bombs were super-crackers and that the 
miscreants who were responsible for the 
injury to persons and property and the sensa- 
tion were luckily not explosive experts. They 
were fools also. For acts like theirs cannot 
do real good to anybody. 


“The Modern Review and Professor Radha- 
krishnan” 

A letter has appeared in the Mcntta 
Review under the above heading with the 
following prefatory words : — 

“The following letter was sent to the Editor, 
Modern Review, on the 20th of January for publi- 
cation. He, however, declined to publish it on 
the groimd that it was not desirable for them 
ime) to interfere in the controversy between 
Professor Kadhakrislinan and Mr. Sinha.” 

It is a fact that we did not publish the 
letter in question, written by Br. N. C. 
Ganguly. We communicated to him the 
reason in a private letter, authorizing him 
to publish the reason, if necessary. To the 
best of our recollection the^ reason we 
assigned was to the effect that, as the parties 
to the controversy w^ere themselves carrying 
it on, it was not necessary to publish any 
letter of any friend of any party. 

The reason for this decision of ours is 
that for practical considerations there ought 
to be a time limit and a space limit in con- 
troversies — pai'tieularly in those carried on in 
a monthly journal. Such limits it would have 
been difficult to set, if the Sinha-Eadhakrishnan 
coutoyersy, instead of being like a single 
combat between the two persons concent 
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were allowed to degenerate into a melee, 
with only one combatant on one side and 
several on the other. Wb retrain from 
commenting on Dr. Ganguly’s letter. 


‘‘India in Bondage : Her Bight to Freeedom” 

“India in Bondage : Her Right to 
Freedom” by the Rev. J % Sunderland was 
published on December 21, last year. The 
first edition having been exhausted, a second 
is in course of preparation. It will contain 
some additional matter. . 


Government and “The Free Press of India” 

According to a note on the relations 
between the Government of India and news 
agencies, prepared by Mr. S. Sadanand, 
managing editor of the agency known as the 
Free Press of India, Government discriminates 
in favour of the Associated Press of India 
and the Indian News Agency, owned by 
Reuter’s Agency and the Eastern News Agency 
Ltd., and against the Free Press of India. 
What is done in favour of the Associated 
Press of India consists in payments from the 
Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments, amounting to about rupees 
one lakh and a quarter as subscription to 
news agency telegrams, free first class 
travel on the Indian railway system, free 
use of trunk telephones, reduced telegraph 
charges and discriminatory treatment in 
regard to Government news. It is also 
stated that “ordinary” press telegrams of 
Reuters, the A. P. I. and the I. N. A. are 
transmitted as “express,” while the telegrams 
of the Free Press are subjected to serious 
delays, and complaints elicit no relief. 
Under the circumstances Mr. Sadanand is 
justified in saying that the effect of this 
favouritism showm to the former and injustice 
done to the latter is “to convey the impression 
to the newspapers that, to the extent that 
it lies in the hands of the Government of 
India, either acting as a body or acting 
through its individual officers, it is intended 
to place at a distinct disadvantage the papers 
subscribing to the Free Press of India 
with a view to compel them either to give 
up the ‘Free Press of India’ services or 
to subscribe to the other services also.” 

The same impression may be created by 
the fact that among the hundreds of house 


searches recently canied out by the police 
were the offices of the Free Press of India. 

The usefulness of the press in any countiy 
depends greatly on the publication of un- 
biassed news and unbiassed comments there- 
upon. If news agencies are subsidized by 
the Government of the counlry, particularly 
when that government is a forei^ bureaucracy 
in a dependent country interested in the preserva- 
tion of its monopoly of power, the news 
supplied by them must necessarily bo largely 
such as would not go against the interests of 
the powers that be or offend them in any way. 
The press cannot do its duties properly 
when the supply of news is thus vitiated at 
its source. A corrective may be applied if 
an independent unsubsidized news agency 
exists. But if such an agency be sought 
to be killed by unfair means and if that 
attempt succeeds, a most undesirable state 
of things must ensue. 

Hence an earnest attempt should be made 
by the members of the central and provincial 
legislatures to prevent the direct aild indirect 
subsidization of any news agency and to 
place the telegraphic messages of all agencies 
on the same footing as regards quickness 
of transmiwssion, rates of payment, etc. It 
is a matter which does not concern the 
news’ agencies and the daily newspapers 
alone, but also the public of India at large. 


Accidental Coincidence ? 

Not unoften has it been noticed that, when- 
ever Government want to add to their 
armoury some now weapon of repression, 
in the shape of a new law or a new ordi- 
nance, or whenever they arrest a good many 
persons on charges savouring of anarchistic 
or revolutionary activities, bombs are thrown, 
revolvers or pistols are fired, house searches 
by the police are rewarded with finds of 
bombs, pistols, explosive substances, &c., 
“red” pamphlets and leaflets are broadcasted 
by unknown’ parties, and threatening letters 
axe received by ofiScials and non-officials. 
These strengthen or are used as evidence 
to strengthen Government’s case for “resolute 
government” 

The question is, is it ' due merely to 
accidental coincidence that such things 
happen repeatedly ? 

In days of yore, when progress in science 
and mechanics had not led intelligent and 
thinking men to lose faith in many gods 
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and goddesses^ such coiaoidences would 
perhaps have resulted in the creation of a new 
god or a new guardian angel who had the 
bureaucracy under his special protection and 
who, therefore, caused such things to happen 
as would serve their purpose exactly. But 
at present faith in numerous deities is a 
vanishing quantity. And, as for the power 
to create new deities, Jt has been entirely 
lost— in civilized countries in any case. How 
are we then to explain the aforesaid coinci- 
dences ? . 

There are two alternative ways. One is 
to put them ^ down to mere accident or 
chance. But what is chance or accident ? 
Perhaps, if scientifically investigated, accidents 
would reved some law governing their 
occurrence. But we are not at present 
prepared for such investigation. Let us, 
tiierefore, mention the other alternative. 

It is that these things are brought 
about by agents provocateur. The belief in the 
existence of such agents has long prevailed among 
our countrymen. It has received confirma- 
tion from the revelations made by The 
Irihmie in connection with the doings of 
an IT. P. agent provocateur in the Punjab. 
Of course, high Oovernment officials have 
all along denied the employment of such 
persons. Such denials show either that they 
indulge in diplomatic lying, or that the agents 
are employed without the knowledge and 
consent of these officials. 

Who, then, employs them and pays them? 
The public belief is that they are employed 
by the C. I. D. or secret police and paid 
from what is known as secret service money. 
As the setting apart of such money from 
the public revenues requires the sanction of 
the Government, the highest functionaries 
cannot disclaim all responsibility for the 
use made of such funds. 

Of course, the C. I. D. or secret police 
would deny the existence of a single agent 
provocateur. But, then they must explain 
the aforesaid coincidences. To call them 
accidental does not convince anybody. Let 
us have from them a real explanation in all 
seriousness. A political sermon from Lord 
Irwin would be a bad substitute. 

The employment of spies and informers 
may be a necessity under present conditions 
for the best t>f governments, but the employ- 
ment and connivance at the doings of agents 
provocateur cannot be a necessity for any 
enlightened government which has a 
reputation to lose. 


“The Hiniiu” on a Hindu Mahasabha Baaotutiofi 

The Hindu illustrated weekly writes 

The Mahasabha, the prime objeot of which, a 
resolution claims, is, ‘*to exorcise communali^na as 
rapidly as possible from the public admiaistratioa 
of the coimtry,'’ passed a resolution which, to pro- 
ceed from a body bent upon exorcjising comniimal- 
ism, seems rather curious. It asked for iaormsed 
representation of the Hindus on the Punjab ^lice 
service. The terms of this resolution throw light 
on the psychology underlying the Sabha’s altered 
attitude towards the Nehru Heport and the commu- 
nal problem in the country. “In view of the fact 
that Moslems have been persistently agitating for 
larger and larger employment of Moslems in the 
public services of the ^cimtry,” the i-esolution runs, 
the Hindu Mahasabha draws the attention of the 
(lovemment to the fact that in the policy services, 
particularly in many provinces even where they 
are in a minority, and also in the military forces, 
Moslems have been recruited in large numbers 
quite out of proportion to their n\unerical strength 
or educational efficiency ^ and therefore requests 
the Government to take immediate steps to increase 
the recruitment of Hindus to such servicios.” 

It may be pointed out here that the reso- 
lution nowhere mentions “the Punjab police 
force” in particular, or demands increased 
representation of the Hindus on it. 

The resolution wants increased employment 
of the Hindus in the police and military 
services, because in many provinces they are 
practically discriminated against in those 
departments. It particularly mentions provinces 
where Moslems are in a minority but have 
nevertheless been recruited in numbers “quite 
out of proportion to their numerical 
strength or educational efficiency.” It 
should, of course, be clear to the 
meanest understanding even of Hindus 
that, if in any province a minority comm- 
munity be vastly superior in educational 
qualifications and general efficiency and the 
majority be deplorably inferior in those 
respects, recruitment to the services from 
the minority community must necessarily be 
disproportionately large. But such is not tlie 
case with some of the provinces in India in 
which the Moslems are in a • minority and 
which the Hindu Mahasabha had in view. 

Take the police services in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, for example. 

In the U. P. 84.48 per eeiit of the 
population are Hindus and 14.46 per cent, 
are Muhammadans. According to the census 
of 1921, the proportion ot literates among 
Hindu males was 67 per thousand and that 
among Muhammadan males 65 per thousand. 
Beferring to the latter, Mr. E. H. H. Edye, 
I. 0. g., census superintendent, 1921, wrote 
in his Report that “it seems that they 
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[the IJIusdlnians] will in the next decade 
fall even further behind*” 

Lot us now see what proportion of the 
posts in the U.P. higher police services is 
held by the Muhammadans, who form 14.46 
per cent, of the population and who are not, 
to put it mildly, vastly supedor to the Hindus 
in education. Our authority is the U. P. 
Civil List corrected to October 1, 1928, any 
later issue not yet being to hand. 

There are 58 posis of Superintendents, 
of which two are vacant. Nine of the 
remaining 56 posts are held by Indians, five 
of them being Hindu and tour Muhammadan 
There are fifty-one posts of Assistant 
Superintendents, of which nine are vacant. 
Of the remaining 42, ten are held by Indians. 
Of these six are Hindus and four are 
Muhammadans. 

Omitting vacancies, there are forty-seven 
Deputy Super intendentships. Of these forty 
are held by Indians, of whom sixteen are 
Hindus and twenty-four are Muhammadans. 

There are twenty-five temporary and 
officiating Deputj’’ Superintendents. Twenty 
of them are Indians, eight being Hindus and 
twelve Muhammadans. 

In the lower police services also similar 
favouritism is conspicuous. 

It is not ill the police services alone that 
in the U. P. the Hindus are discriminated 
against. That is the case in the Executive 
Services also. Let us take a few figures. 

Of the seven Listed Superior Executive 
posts, one is held by a person bearing a 
European name, a,nd three each are held by 
Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Of the Deputy Collectors two hundred and 
twenty are Hindus and one hundred and 
fifty-eight are Muhammadans, 

In the U. P. members of the Subordinate 
Executive Service are called Tahsildars. There 
are 203 of tliem. The number of Muhamma- 
dans in this service also, as well as among 
the 45 officiating Tahsildars, is disproportion- 
ately large. We have no time now to count and 
give the exact figures, but will do so if our 
statement be challenged. 

, There are other services which, if examined, 
will reveal a similar state of things. 

In executive work, physical fitness is 
or ought io be a si/tie qua non. There is no 
readily available means of judging the com- 
parative physical fitness of Hindus and 
Muhammadans in Agra and Oudh. But per- 
haps the following remarks relating to the 
vitality of Muhammhdans and Hindus would 


show that the former are not appreeiahly 
superior to the latter in this respect, if they 
are at all superior : 

“These are all admirable reasons why the 
Muhammadans should bo more vital than the 
Hindus ; but I do not propose to discuss them, 
because I can find no evidence of the greater vitality 
than they are smpomi to caused (Italics ours)— 
Mr. E. H. H Edye, L C. S., Superintendent, 
Census Operations, in the U. P. Census Report 
for 1921, page 58. 

There is no easily available test by 
means of which the moral character of 
different communities can be ascertained. 
Some years ago, we used to examine the 
annual jail reports of Bengal, Bihar and U. P. 
to find out* which community supplied what 
proportion of the convict population of 
prisons. For several years, we found 
that the Moslem community furnished more 
than its proportionate quota. This would 
perhaps go to show that the Muhammadans 
as Miihmnmadans were not morally superior 
to the other religious communities, though 
undoubtedly some Musalmans must be supe- 
rior to some Hindus and vice versa. 

Taking all grades of all services into 
consideration, U. P. Moslems would be 
entitled to one-sixth as many posts as 
U. P. Hindus, in proportion to the respective 
numerical strength of the two communities. 
What we suggest, however, is not any fixed 
proportion. Appointments should be made by 
open competitive tests, including physical 
tests. We are sure the Hindu Mahasabha 
would agree to this. It has suggested increased 
Hindu recruitment, and open competition is 
sure to result in such increase. But even 
if open competition did not result in increas- 
ed recruitment of Hindus, but, on the 
contrary, resulted in their decreased recruit- 
ment, there would then be no just cause of 
complaint against the Government. For, what 
is wanted is an open door for talent, not 
favouritism towards any community at the 
expense of others. 

The Hindu discovers the taint of 
obnoxious eommunalism in the Hindu 
Mahasabha’s resolution. Is it then a 
characteristic of angdic nationalism to 
be indifferent to the unjust treatment of 
one’s own community ? Does favouritism 
shown to any community at the expense 
of others promote even the cause of national- 
ism or of efficient and honest administration 
either ? We venture to think the Mahasabha 
has rendered some service to nationalism 
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by ifcs! resolution. For, iujustice to any 
conimunity and favouritisrn to some other 
affects national solidarity and weakens the 
nation. We remember to have read in 
The Leader condemnation of the excessive 
employment of Muslims in the IJ.P. police 
services. That journal cannot be accused of 
communalism. 


Riding Self-determination to Death 

AVith reference to an amendment moved 
by Mr. Das Ram Bagai at the Surat session 
of the Hindu llahasabha, which was passed 
and which ran as follows ; 

“Tliat tlie Reforms Scheme, in its entirety or 
otherwise, will neither bo workable nor beneficial 
in the North-West Frontier Province, owing to 
the_ peculiar conditions, .geograjihical, financial and 
political, obtaining in this province, and that it is 
siiT'o to be detrimental to good government and 
higlily prejudicial to all-India interests 

The Leader of Allahabad asks whether the 
people of that province are not to liave the 
right of self-determination. 

In the abstract any area, with however 
sinall a population, may be entitled to the 
right of self-determination. But statesmen 
agree that circumstances must modify 
abstract rights. 

The North-West Froutiei* Province was 
formed by Lord Curzon in 1901 for imperial- 
stic and strategic reasons. It was never 
intended by that or any succeeding Hovernor- 
(leueral that it was to be administered like the 
older and bigger provinces of India. Suppos- 
ing some future V^iceroy were to form a 
separate province in the north-eastern part of 
India, consisting mostly of liilly tracts 
nihabited by hill tribes, would our politicians 
hght for the granting of the right of self- 
determination to such a province also ? 

I erhaps not. For these north-eastern tracts 
are not inhabited mostly by Miiharnmadans, 
and so the MuhammadaiLs inhabiting the 
other parts of India need not be placated by 
^0 promise of the introduction of the 
Reforms in that province. 

It is assumed that all or most 
or a large proportion of the inhabitants of 
the N.-W. F. Province have asked for 
tile Reforms. But that is not a fact. 
Leaving aside the objection of the Hindus 
in that region to the introduction of the 
Reforms there, it is not true that there has 
been any unanimous or majority or general 
demand of the Moslems there for the Reforms. 

80V«— 14 


“The premier nohleinan of the provittce, 
who admittedly holds the highest place 
among its geutry, is Nfi-wab Major 4.hm04 
Nawaz Khan Saddo^ai, belopgiug to the 
family which ruled in Der^ Ismail Kh®^h 
in the pre-annexation days”. He is 
well-educated and has been to Bnglaud. 
He has, in a pamphlet compiled in 1927, 
given twelve cogent reasons for opposing 
the transfer of “the administrative, legislative, 
political and military power and control” 
from the present hands to a machinery yet 
untried in the Province, which, in his opinion^ 
would be inefficient , 

Nawab Habibulla Klian Alizai, another 
well-educated gentleman, who was for 17 
years in the provincial civil service, both 
in the judicial and political lines, says in a 
Memorandum : 

“Full-tlcflged or iiartkl Refunns that are being 
aslved in this Province are the demand of a few 
interested persons....these are the persons wlio ai*e 
exciting and inciting the people : othersvise the 
people on the frontier do not worry themselves 
mth these vaporings of poIitics....Tiie relations of 
the Agencies can in no ease he separated from the 
adjoining districts. This province should, therefore, 
continue under a separate AdniiniHtration.” 

Elsewhere he says of the people “residing 
in the mofussil” tiuit they are blissfully 
ignorant of even the name of Reforms.” 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Baduddin Khan, 
B. A., LL. B., at present Additional Judicial 
Commissioner, who is believed to be the 
prime mover and controller of tlie agitation 
for the Reforms, was in 1921 the leader of 
the Peshawar bar. (living evidence a.s 
sucli before the Frontier Enquiry Committee, 
he said : 

“We eonsidorod the question and arrived at tin' 
deliberate c-onclusion that a smill provinoe like 
this, if carried on as a sepirate entity, would 
never succeed. The rofonus administration is a 
very comiJex inacliiner.v. You want perfectly 
free scope for its free Working. Here you have 
five districts. Dera Ismail Khan has been * reduced 
to one half, and Bannu to less tlian a half—aiid 
in a Sinai I province like this the paraphernalia of 
a reformed council and the other concomitants 
cannot be accommodated.” 

Sir Sivaswaray Aiyer is a level-lieaded 
and very well-informed statesman. He has 
summed up his conclusions on the subject 
as follows : — 

“Apart from all the numerous objections in 
principle, which I have i*efeiTed to above, it is 
necessary to point out that owing to (1) its pecu- 
liar situation, (2) the relations and affinities 
between the Pathans on both sides of the border, 
(3) the excitability of the people and thedr 
liability to sudden commotion and up* 
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heavals at the bidding af the fanatical Mullahs, 
as illustrated by the Hijrat and the insurrection 
in the Mansehra Tahsil, (4) the sway of pan- 
Islamic ideas and sentiments and (5) the menace 
of Bolshevism, the political dmigers of an extension 
of popular government to the province cannot be 
ignored, -. The gift of prophecy is denied to me, 

1 can only form my judgment upon the evidence, 
and my task is only to warn the Government of 
India against the perils of the adventure, upon 
which they are urged to embark in the pursuit# 
of a policy which, I am afraid, will prove a monu- 
ment of politicjal unwisdom.” 

With reference to all that has gone before, 
it may be airily said : ‘These are mere 
opinions, and opinions will differ.” So let ns 
come down to the bed-rock of facts. 

To run a full-fledged province enough 
men and money are required. 

The Frontier Province has a population 
of only 132,51,340 persons, which is quite 
inadequate for running a separate “Governor’s 
province.” Many districts in other provin- 
ces have each a larger population. The 
smallest “Governor’s province,” Assam, has 
a population of 76,06,230— three and a half 
times that of the Frontier Province. Perhaps 
if the l^ontier population were immensely 
rich, and universally literate like the 
Japanese or most of the peoples of 
European countries, a sufficient number of 
men required for doing all kinds of public 
work and sufficient revenue could perhaps have 
been forthcoming. But what are the facts ? We 
will take into consideration literate males of 
the age of twenty and over, as younger people 
do not generally engage in public work. 

In Assam the number of such literate 
males is 3,31,189, and those of that age literate 
in English number 46,996. In the N.-W. F. 
Province the number of literate males of 
that age is 58,447 and that of such literates 
in English only 12,213. These figures show 
the paucity of men in that province able 
to do all kinds of administrative work. Even 
some Moslem majority districts in Bengal 

possess a larger number of literate males 
of the age of 20 and over, as the following 
table shows : 

Males aged 20 and over 

literate Literate in Eng. 
N.-W.F.Pr. 58,447 12,213 

Dacca 152,955 30,336 

Mymensingh 159,643 26,986 

Bakarganj 200,113 17,082 

So these districts in Bengal have in one 
respect a better claim to self-determination 

than the Frontier 


Another fact regarding that provineo 
should be considered. There the Moslems 
form 93 per cent, and the Hindus and Sikhs 
7 per cent, of the population. As there is 
no necessary literacy qualification for thi' 
franchise and as the British Government 
even lowers the standard for the convenienc(' 
of the “favourite wife,” it is certain that, if 
the Frontier province got the Eeforms, popular 
control there would mean Moslem control 
no matter whether there be joint or separah' 
electorates. Practically that would result, 
in control by the Muslim literate males 
aged 20 and over. But their number is less 
than that of the Hindu and Sikh literates of 
that age : 

Literates Literates in English 
Moslem. 20,641 2,266 

Hindu. 24,094 3,481 

Sikh. 7,722 733 

Thus the small minority of 7 per cent, of 
the population furnishes a majority of adult 
literates. But the government would bo n 
government under the control of a majority 
the bulk of whom are illiterate and ignorant. 

We now come to the financial resources 
of the Frontier province. 

When in 1901 Lord Curzon constituted 
the province, he said the extra annual cost 
would be Rs. 3,58,506. But the very next 
year there was a deficit of 38 lakhs. And 
the deficits have gone on increasing evei’ 
since, as the following figures in lakhs of 
rupees show : 


Year 

Expenditure 

Revenue 

Deficii 

1902-3 

74 

36 

38 

1918-19 

138 

57 

61 

1919-20 

168 

61 

107 

1920-21 

182 

56 

126 

1921-22 

195 

55 

140 

1924-25 

270.8 

77.2 

193.6 

1926-27 

285.3 

86.2 

199.1 

1928-29 (Estimate) 327.48 

89.32 

238.16 


It is plain common sense that those who 
want self-rule must pay its expenses. It may 
be fun for the Muslim majority of a bankrupt 
province to enjoy self-government and fat salaries 
and allowances at the expense of the other 
provinces ; but these other provinces cannot be? 
expected to appreciate the fun. Least of all can 
Bengal, appreciate it. For, though the Central 
Government makes up the deficits, it does so 
from the revenues collected in the provinces, 
and, as His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal, speaking at the dinner of the Mininji: 
and Geological Institute on January 18 last, 
said : “Something like 45 per cent of the 
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total revenue of the Central Government 
comes through Bengal.’* 

We have repeatedly drawn attention to 
tho glaring and deliberate financial injustice 
done to Bengal all along. We do so again 
in this connection. If the public men of 
other provinces wish to be generous to the 
Frontier Pathans, let them not think of doing 
so at the expense of Bengal : let them subs- 
cribe to vast endowment funds for the N.-W. 

Province of which the interest may suffice 
to meet crores of deficit year after year. 
Even Bengali Musalmans should under- 
stand that they have less and worse sanitation, 
education, etc., than they are entitled to, 
because Bengal’s revenues are in part wasted 
on the Frontier, which has never done 
and will never do anything particularly for 
them, and that if that region be made a 
Governor’s province, still more money from 
Bengal would be squandered there and the 
chances of financial justice to Bengal would 
be remoter still than now. But bankrupt 
provinces have not meant and would not 
mean financial injustice to only one province- 
all provinces have suffered and would continue 
to suffer more or less. 


Hindu Mahasabha’s Alleged Change of Front 

It lias been alleged in some Anglo-Indian 
and Indian papers that there has been a 
change of front on the part of the Hindu 
Hahasabha with regard to the Nehru 
('Ommittee’s Report. Tho truth of this 
allegation cannot be accepted without 
scrutiny. 

At the last session of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, held at Surat on March 30 & 31 and 
April 1 last, the Nehru Committee’s Report 
as a whole was not taken into consideration ; 
only a resolution was passed with regard to 
the recommendations of that report in respect 
of the Moslem demands as amended and 
adopted by the All Pai’ties Convention. So, 
oven if that resolution were a reversal of 
some previous resolution of the Mahasabha, 
it could not be called a change of front in 
respect of the Nehru Report as a whole. 

Our next point is that, even before the 
Hurat session, the Mahasabha had never 
considered and either supported or rejected 
that Report. It was signed by its 
Chairman on August 10, 1928. There- 

fore, when the dubbulpore session, 
preceding the Surat session, met on April 7, 


8, 9, 1928, it neither had nor could have 
the Nehru Report before it for consideration. 
Thus, as that report was never considered as a 
whole or in part by the Hindu Mahasabhahefore 
the Surat session, the allegation of a change 
of front ov volte-face is baseles. And as at 
the Surat session only a resolution regard- 
ing the recommendations relating to the 
Moslem demand was passed, any statement 
to the effect that the Nehru Report was 
rejected there is also incorrect. 

It may be alleged that, though the Hindu 
Mahasabha did not acceptor reject the Nehru 
Report, its authorized representatives had 
accepted it. The present writer asked the 
-responsible office-bearers of the Mahasabha 
present at Surat whether any authorized person 
or body had appointed any such representatives, 
but he could get no definite or satisfactory 
answer. 

The All Parties Conference appointed the 
the Nehru Committee on May 19th, 1928; 
but the Jubbulpore session of the Mahasabha 
had already met during the previous montli. 
So the Mahasabha could not possibly have 
appointed its representatives, in anticipation, 
for a then non-existent committee. A Committee 
teas appointed no doul)t at the Jiil)hulpore 
session “to confer with any committees appoin- 
ted by other public bodies for the of 

draftirtg a Swaraj (mistitution for hidm'\ 
Whether here “appointed” signifies “to be 
appointed in future” also is more than 
we can say. Moreover, the Nehru Committee 
was appointed, not for drafting a Swaraj 
constitution but “to determine the principles 
of the constitution for India.” Tins may seem 
a mere hair-splitting distinction. So let us 
pass on to the next point. 

The resolution by which tiio Mahasabha 
appointed the above committee at Jubbulpore 
states : 

The committee w directed to adhere strictly to 
the fundamental propositions laid doivn in the above 
resolution.” 

One of these fundamental propositions is 
“Sind should not be separated from the 
Bombay Presidency”. This and some other 
“fundamental propositions laid down in the 
resolution” have not been strictly or even 
loosely adhered to in the Nehru Report 
recommendations. So, if any real or 
so-called Hindu Mahasabha representative on 
that Committee accepted these recommenda- 
tions, he acted tiUra vires. 

Among the gentlemen forming the 
Jubbulpore Committee mentioned above, the 
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only one who appears to htivo taken part in 
tne aeliberations of the Nehru Committee 
and signed its Report is Mr. M. S. Aney ; and 
of him it is said in chapter II, “On the com- 
munal ^aspect’^ ‘We would note here that 
Sfrv.A^n^ does not agree with 
all the above views but agrees with our 
conclusion/’ That conclusion is that “even 
communal grounds justify the separation of 
omd — a conclusion which, being directly 
opposed to one of “the fundamental propo- 
fu <lown” at the Jubbulporc session of 

the Mahasabha, Mr. Aney had no authority to 
agree with. Similarly, if* any alleged repre- 
sentatives of the Hindu Mahasabha signed the 
supplementary report of the Nehru Committee, 
including i;ecommendations contrary to the 
atoresaid fundamental propositions”, their 
action was unauthorized. The same remark 
holds good of similar action on the part of 
aile^d Hindu Mahasabha representatives at 
the Calcutta AH Parties Convention. 

To what we have already said we have to 
acta in conclusion that, even if any association 
or institution gives any kind of authority to 
Its representatives, that does not make it un- 
necessary to obtain in due course the sanction 
ot that association or institution to tlic action 
of its representatives. This is admitted in the 
supplementary report of the Nehm Committee 
when they say (page 18) : “Wo were of 
opinion that any authority given to represen- 
tatives could not obviate the necessity of 
formal ratification by the parent institu- 
Vr -Assuming that the alleged Hindu 
Mahasabha representatives were authorized 
to act as they did, their action was never 
ratified by tlie Mahasabha and could not 
therefore, bind that body. 

All these considerations lead us to con- 
clude that the charge of volte- face is entirely 
baseless, and the alleged acceptance of the 
Nehru Committee’s Report by the 
Mahasabtia at any time is a myth. 


Hindu 


Calcutta Post-graduate Teaching 
Reorganization 

A few years ago a committee sat to 
reorganize the teaching and other arrange- 
ments of the post-graduate departments of the ' 
Calcutta University. The majority of the 
members of that committee came to certain 
conclusions, and the minority to different 
conclusions on some matters. The views of 


the minority were more acceptable to the 
bureaucracy (and to certain Christian mis 
sionaries) than the opinions of the majority 
For some time past a new reorgauization 
committee lias been busy hatching its plans 
An impression prevails that the object of 
this new committee is to bring post-grad nato 
teaching as nearly as at present practical)lc 
to the condition in which it was before Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee brought the post-grad unto 
departments into existence to make thp 
University a teaching one. 

It has been our thankless task to critioizf' 
the University off and on. But we Itavo 
all along stated that the post-graduate depai t- 
ments have proved three things, r/v., that 
Indian teachers can teacli up to the liigliest 
standards as well as and often better tliaa 
the generality of European professors in 
India, that tliey liavo done more and higher 
re.search work than those European professors, 
and that advanced Indian students have hoen 
trained by their Indian teachers to do reseai cli 
work and have done such w^ork, wliich A'ns 
not the case when their liigher teachers in 
India were mostly Europeans. Such proof 
of the capacity of Indian teaoliers caiinol 
be welcome to European officials, European 
professors (including missionary professors) 
in India. 8o, the general impression prevails, 
the bureaucracy, the European official edu- 
cationalists ami the missionary professors havo 
combined to regain their control over post- 
graduate teaching. The [ilan, it is suspected, 
is to reduce the number ol post-graduate 
teachers, to entrust much of the teaching 
again to college professors (mainly of the 
Presidency College and the Scottisli Cburcin s 
College), and tlius to nullify to some extent 
the great work of 8ir Asutosh Mookerjee'. 
All this would be done in the name of retrench- 
ment, perhaps in the professed interests ol 
primary education. But some three lakhs a 
year is not an over-generous subsidy to a big 
university like Calcutta, and there is an 
official plan to tax Bengal for primary edu- 
cation. It is a very nice plan— to rob Bengal 
of the greater part of her revenues, to 
starve her higher education, and to 
tax tlie people again for primary 
education ! Injustice to Bengal has not yet, 
evidently, reached its climax. 

But what we must condemn in the most 
unequivocal language is any direct or indirect 
attempt to stunt the intellect of Bengal by 
narrowing and lowering its sphere of activity. 



NOTES 


Plagifu^ism and the Calcutta 

Several weeks ago an eminent scholar told 
us incidentally in the course of conversation 
that one result of the exposure in this journal 
of the plagiarism of a few professors of the 
Calcutta University has been to produce an 
impression outside Bengal that the research 
w( rk done by , Calcutta professors generally 
was worthless. We had previously heard a 
similar complaint from a few other persons also. 
All thc\se gentlemen being connected with 
education outside Bengal know what they 
say. All we can say is that we are sorry for 
this impression, if it exists, but we never 
intended to produce it or thought that such 
would be the effect of the exposures made 
in this journal. Perhaps there is some 
unconscious exaggeration in the statements. 

The post-graduate departments of the 
Calcutta University have scores of 
professors, out of whom only some half a dozen 
or so have been proved guilty of i)Iagiari.sm. 
But the number of genuine original workers 
funong Calcutta professors is much larger. 

Some idea of the work done by them lias 
been given to tlie public from time to time 
by this journal, Prabasi and other organs. 
So the literary dishonesty of a few men 
ought not to have made all tlie lionest Avorkers 
suspect in the eyes of thoughtful and fair- 
minded men. 

Perliaps the attitude of the men in power 
in the Calcutta University from the days of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee downwards has had some- 
thing to do indirectly with the regrettable 
impression spoken of before. To all outward 
appearance tliey have pretended to treat the 
allegations made in Prahasi and the Modern 
Revietr with contempt. But simultaneously 
Avith such affectation, every time that 
exposures have been made by us, some men 
connected with the University and others 
have vilified us. That, hoAvever, is rather 
irrelevant to the issues. It may be admitted at 
once that the editor of Modern Rcvietin^ Si 
very wicked man and a very unfair journalist. 
That may prove Avhy we were moved to 
publish the things which we have brought to 
light. But that would not prove that Ave 
Invented either the books and periodicals, etc., 
from which passages have been taken without 
acknowledgment or the works of the Calcutta 
plagiarists in which such passages ai’e to be 
found. 

The only sensible and honest course 
to take would have been either to sue the 
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editor of this magazine for defamation and 
damages or to ask the alleged plagiarists to 
face a committee of learned men from the 
Calcutta and other Universities and to take 
disciplinary action against them, if found 
guilty. As the Calcutta bosses, from Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee downwards, never had the 
courage to adopt the former course nor the 
sense of justice, love of the good name of 
the University and regard for literary inte- 
pity to adopt the latter, it is not surprising 
if something like the aforesaid impression 
should prevail. People may have inferred 
from the inaction of the Calcutta University 
that in its opinion plagiarism is a. legitimate 
method of authorship, and is, therefore, 
generally or largely followed tliere. But it 
is neither sensible nor fair to make us 
responsible for any such impression. 
The scholars who spoke to us on the subject 
did not, of course, hold us rosponsibh* for it. 
We should not liavo done our duty if aa^c 
had not done Avhat we have and what we 
should be ready to do again if necessity 
arose. 


A Real Hero 

The following paragrapli is taken from 
The Statesman : 

Indian and European luerehanls of Calc.vitta met 
togeth(y* on Thursday to sigiia]i/.e one of those 
sT)lcndid acds of lieroism \^'llic]l have given the 
British mercantile luaiine a special place jn the. 
admiration and aflection of tin.' public, ('aptain (/. 
Maefarlane, then (In'ef Officei* of the B. I. ('hakki, 
went overfioan.1 during a c>-clonic storm in the 
Indian Ocean eighteen months ago in order to 
rescue the captain of a sinking dhow, fie boarded 
the dhow, bound the unfortunate seaman to himself 
with ropes and then t*IiniV)ed back to the deck of the 
Chakla carrying the other man on his back. It was 
a feat calling for great pliysiail strength a.s Avell as 
(he highest courage. It is easy enough _ to talk of 
Indo-European friendship. A man like Captain 
Maefarlane is a practic‘al exponent thereof . 


Turkish Officers with Foreign Wives not Wanted 

“The Angora National Assembly , has taken 
further steps in preventing foreign inffuence in 
Turkey. A law has now been passed by the 
Assembly, compelling oScers marrying foreigners 
to resign connection with the Foreign office, or 
naval and land defence of the countr 3 ^ Officers 
already so married are to be removed from the 
offices.^’ 
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Last Of earn of Natfir Shah 

After planning te massacre his leading 
enemies next mcming and retire for refuge 
to tho fort of 8Alat-i«Nadisi (in n. e. Khura- 
san), Nadir Shah, on the night of 9th June 
1747, went to the tent of one of his wives, 
the daughter of Muhammad Husain Khan, 
for sleep. He had a strong presentiment 
that a calamity was coming upon him. 
Hnder some uncontrollable excitement and 
distraetion he repeatedly went in and out 
of his hafem, unable to find rest in any place. 
His servants were puzzled, ‘but none of them 
durst put any Question to him. Only Hasan Ali 
Beg, who had been a devoted attendant and 
trusted confidant of Nadir ever since the dawn 
of his fortune, made bold to ask what ailed 
him. Nadir Shah called him apart and 
replied that he had dreamt a dream which 
he would tell to Hasan Ali, but it must be 
kept a secret from all other men. 

‘*The dream was this : Before ray rise 
to this God-granted Kingship, at the first 
stage Baba Ali Beg Kusa-Ahmadlu, the 
governor of Abivard, who had sent me on 
some errand to Isfahan, had alighted at this 
village and set up his small tent on the very 
spot where I am encamped to-day. At night 
a man ^ called me in dream to his side and 
said : ‘Come with me, as His Holiness [Alii 
has summoned you.’ I accordingly went 
with him. In the desert a lofty mansion 
was seen in which the Twelve Great Ones 
lie., the Imams] were sitting on an eminence. 
Tlie splendour of their faces lit up the 
desert. My guide led me before them and 
said, ‘He has come.’ I found that one of 
the Twelve was greater than the others and 
he addressed one of his companions, ‘Bring 
the sword.’ The latter produced the sword 
as ordered, called me to him, tied the sword 
to my waist, and said : ‘We give you the 
empire of Iran. Rule the people with care- 
ful consideration.’ 

I then aAvoke, but did not report the 
dream to anybody. I went to Isfahan and 
returned to Baba Ali Beg, [whose daughter 
Nadir married and whom he succeeded in 
the governorship of the town,— the first 
step in his rise. I My fortune increased daily, 
and all things shaped as I desired, till at 
length I arriv^ at this God-given Kingship. 

Last night I dreamt that the same man 
who had then conducted me to the Twelve 
Great Ones, appeared again, sprang upon me 
and dragged me with extreme violence to 


Them and set me before Them. His Holine;>s, 
who had tied the sword tp my waist, turned 
his face away at the sight of me and cried 
out, ‘Take the sword away from the waist 
of this worthless man, as he is unfit for the 
work.’ All my struggles to retain the sword 
were unavailing. They tore the sword away 
from me and turned me out. Since I }ia\ o 
awoke from this dream, composure of mind 
and repose have left me. I know not what 
is going to happen.” [Mupnii] 

That very night Nadir Shah was murdered. 

The above is probably a Sbia legend, accouin 
ting for Nadir’s downfall as a divine punish- 
ment for his having abolished the predominance 
of the Shia State Church in Persia and 
yielded to the Sunnis by his comprorais(' 
decree of June, 1736. In Islamic tradition 
xidfaqar, the sword of Ali, was irresistible. 

J. S. 


The Seed of Communalism 

Hindus and Musalmans are the same 
people by race and they have lived in India 
side by side for centuries. What is tiie 
explanation for the deplorable outbursts of 
violence that have been witnessed in 
various parts of tho country in recent years ? 
The blame has been laid at different doors, 
there have been accusations and counter- 
accusations, but wc do not think it can be 
rightly said that the cause of the mischief 
has been traced to its true source. Nor do 
we say that we have succeeded in doing so. 
We have, however, received definite informa- 
tion that one of the root causes of the bitter- 
ness of communal feeling is to be found in 
the public schools and colleges controlled by 
the Government of Bengal. We are confining 
our remarks to this Presidency, because 
we have no reliable information about the 
other provinces, though wo should not be 
surprised if this example is followed else- 
where. Tinder the Minister of Education in 
Bengal a statement was recently prepared 
showing that the admission to a number of 
schools and colleges in Bengal is governed 
by communal considerations. A percentage 
of Musalman students is fixed for these 
institutions, the percentage varying from 
25 to 100. Let us illustrate how this 
system works. In a certain form in a parti- 
cular school there is a rule that the number 
of Hindu and Musalman boys must be fifty 
fifty. Suppose there are 50 Hindus and 49 
Muhammadan students in that class. There is 
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biie Vaeaiit sedt and the applicant for it 
happens to be a Hindu. He is turned away 
merely on the ground of his religion. There 
are special Muhammadan educational ins- 
titutions in almost every province, but even 
in ordinary schools and colleges students 
are made to feel that their religion is a 
disqualification. We do not for one moment 
suggest that the numerous Hindu- 
Musalman riots can be explained by this 
singular regulation, but it is undeniable at 
the same time that the seed of a certain 
kind of communal feeling is sown in our 
schools and Colleges. 

N. G. 


Surat Session of the Hindu Mahasabha 

The twelfth session of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha was a success, according to the 
standard of success usually adopted. That is 
to say, the gathering was large, the delegates 
and visitors behaved themselves in an 
orderly and earnest manner, several very 
important resolutions were passed and some 
of the speeches were good. Tlie speakers 
belonged to both the sexes. The number 
of women among the audience was consider- 
able. As in Gujarat Hindus, including 

Jains, do not observe purdah, the attendance 
of the fair sex could easily have been 
larger. 

The real success of any such gathering 
sliould be judged by the actual carrying out 
of the resolutions. As the President of the 
Surat Session pointed out in his concluding 
speech, resolutions are what tlio delegates 
are resolved to carry out or see carried out. 
No conference or congress can be a success 
unless they are carried out. 

On account of some local circumstances, 
preparations for the session had to be 
commenced rather late and completed in a 
hi^ry. But thanks to the devotion and 
^^^:^atiguable and unremitting exertions 
of Dr. Eaeji, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, of Mr. Wamanrao Mukadam, M. 
L. C., the General Secretary and all their 
co-workers, every arrangement was complete 
in time. We may suggest that the seating 
arrangements in big conferences should 
he such as would enable the President to be 
near enougb to the rostrum of the speakers to 
enable him to easily follow what they say and 
to guide and control them, if necessary. It 
would also be a distiiict aavantage if resolu- 


tions for submission to the snbjecte committee 
were drafted earlier than they are in our 
congresses, conferences, etc. 



Mr. Wamanrao Mukadam 


The arrangements for the accommodation 
and entertainment of the delegates were 
excellent. Mr. Chunilal Dalai, a wealthy 
member of the reception committee who 
was in charge of the President’s bungalow 
where many delegates were also put up, 
and all the young volunteers ‘were exemplary 
in their zeal, attention and civility. No 
caste distinctions were observed in dinners, 
etc. Men of all castes and no caste sat 
together to take their meals without any 
enquiries or curiosity as to orno another’s 
caste. 

Dr. Raeji’s speech was brief but to 

the point and quite outspoken. 

Of the resolutions we should like to 
mention a few as very important. Clause 4 
of resolution Y ran as follows : 

. “The Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that eveiy 
Hindu, to whatever caste he may belong, lias equal 
social and political rights.” 

This recognition of the equality of political 
rights is not without significance, but as India 
is not yet self-ruling, as the alien rulers aloiie 
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can give or not give such rights, there is at 
present no means of judging whefliOT the Hindus 
are earnest in making such a declaration. The 
case is different, however, with social rights. 
It is for ns Ib utew , in practice that we are 
sincere in ^ec^ng all Hindus have 
equal sqg^' rights. SU® a declaration is 
a recogmKn of the complete social equality 
of all Hhidns without distinction of caste, 
creed or sect. “Social” is a very compre- 
hensive woi-d. It includes not only “educa- 
tional” but “religious” as well. We do hope 
for the sake of humanity and justice and 
in its own interests, the. Hindu community 
will give complete effect to this ressolution 
without any reservation. It must not be 
supposed that it is only the Brahmos or the 
Arya Samajists who waut social equality. 



Mr. Chunilal Dalai 


’Hiere is a growing party among those who 
aloiio usod to be called Hindus lormerly, 
which is for revolutionary changes in the 
social constitution of the community. This 
party succeeded at the last Calcutta session 
of the ' Hindu Samaj Sammelan in getting 
a_re8olution passed to the effect that “all 
Hindus are Brahmans.’’ However unreal 
such a resolution may appear, its significance 
as a sign of the times can not be ignored. 
And Its chief sponsor, a born Brahman, 
has already invested many members of the 
so-called depressed classes with the sacred 
thread. 


The tenth resolution was in part word< d 
thus : 

“The Hindu Mahasabha regrets to ' see th-it 
unemployment is iacreasiag day by , day am ou >■ 
the Hindus and tliat many professions, inch as tho-io 
of carpenters, blacksmiths, bricklayei^, weavers 
tailors, shoe-makers, banglers etc., 

going out of their hands. The Mahasatea, therefore 
declares that all the professions of the^abovo kind 
are dignified and necessary for the communitv and 
that the Hindus should not hesitate to take' them 
up.” 

We personally know of high-oaste Bengali 
and Madrasi Hindus engaged in tanning and 
shoe-making on the factory scale. What is 
wanted is the practical recognition vf the 
dignity of the work done by the poor tanner 
or shoe-maker in his cottage or hut. So with 
reference to some of the other crafts and 
occupations. 

The eleventh resolution ran as follows ; 

“Tdiis Maliasabha, representing all sections of 
the Hindus of India, ...expresses its feelings of 
brotherly love and sympathy to all. Hindus 
Hrahmamsts or Buddliists— residing outside India 
(r. ry., Indo-China and Indonesia) and to all others 
who 111 common with the Indians derive their 
spiritual culture from the great mother cultui*e of 
ancient India. 

“This Maliasabha furtheu* emphasizes tlic 
necessity of reviving the ancLont connection between 
India and these countries, specially Siam, Cambodia, 
Java, the Hindu island of ftali, China and Japan, 
with a view to, a brotherly co-operation in enriching 
and strengtliening for the benefit of all humanit>' 
this our common spiritual heritage.” 

Preliminary efforts have already been made 
in this direction, and these countries have 
been visited by cultured Hindus with the 
object specified above. Professors Sunitikumar 
Chatterjee and Kalidas Nag went to Surat 
on purpose to enlighten the gathering there 
on the subject by speech and lantern slide 
exhibitions. As knowledge should precede 
action, it is to be regretted that no 
arrangements could be made there to 
take advantage of their first-hand knowledge. 
On their return journey the public in 
Ahmedabad and Ajmere requested them 
to give them lantern lectures, which was 
done. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, along with some 
political organizations, passed also the politico- 
economic resolution on the boycott of foreign 
cloth. It was the right thing to do so, though 
it was not a special feature of the 
Mahasabha. 

The substance of the resolution on skijiddhi 
has our entire support. But we adhere to 
our oft-repeated objection to the use of the 
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t\^ord shmddhiy which means purification. 
Every non-Hindu is not necessarily an 
impure person, nor is every Hindu, even of 
the highest caste, pure. The old-world 
habit of giving to all persons outside one’s 
own community some opprobrious or 
contemptuous name, such as barbarian, 
rnlecfichha, pagan, heatiien, gentile, /cafir, infidel, 
etc., should be given up. The use of sucli 
names and the mental attitude they imply 
have something to do with producing 
intercommunal misunderstanding and bitterness. 
They also produce spiritual arrogance. As 
object (h) of the Mahasabha is “to 
promote good feeling between the Hindus 
and other communities in India and to act 
in a friendly way with them with a view to 
evolve a united and self-governing nation”, 
nothing avoidable should be done which 
may stand in the way of such good feeling. 
We should he sticklers for the reality, not 
for names. The Hindus claim to be a very 
tolerant religious community. There would, 
therefore, be a peculiar appropriateness in 
their giving up the use of a word which 
indirectly reflects on other faiths. 

The present writer had to unfurl and 
hoist two flags. He had no conscientious 
objection to do so. But this outlandish in- 
Kovation did not touch liis heart or give him 
any inspiration. He did it mechanically, as 
part of the programme decided upon before- 
hand. 

But one function, of which flag-hoisting 
was a small part, did touch him. It was when 
the boy scouts of several depressed class 
(we hate the words) schools showed him their 
evolutions, march past, “huts” and “gardens,” 
etc. Some little boys were introduced to him 
as ‘untouchables’ (a wicked, hateful and very 
painful word). Happily, how indistiriguishablo 
they looked from “higher caste” boys and 
youth ! He forthwith touched all of them 
caressingly, saying U did him good to do 
so. It was a very welcome and encouraging 
piece of information that Raja Narain Lai 
Pitti, an orthodox Hindu nobleman, spends 
Rs. 1,000 a month for these schools. May 
there be more of such really noble men in 
our country ! 

Mention and description of social or 
semi-soeial functions and visits at Surat 
and other places are reserved for our next 
number. Here we want refer to only one 
other matter. That is the insistence on the use 
of Hindi. We feel some delicacy in doing So, 
as Bengalis in general, including the present 
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writer, are believed by advocates of Hindi to 
be indifferent or even hostile to the adop- 
tion of Hindi as India’s national language 
or hngna franm. 


“Hindi”, “Hindi” 

There are some persons wlio, even in 
non-Hindi-speaking provinces, would insist 
on all speakers making their speeches in 
Hindi. When some speaker begins to speak 
in English, they cry out, “Hindi”, “Hindi.” 
Thereby they do. not show excessive 
courtesy to the speaker, li be cannot speak 
Hindi, why cherish the desire to exercise 
any pressure or compulsion on him V Let 
Hindi win by its own merits. 

At the Surat session of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha also there were such tyrannically- 
disposed lovers of Hindi. The first man 
whom they interrupted with their favourite 
cry was Dr. Raeji, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, whose printed address 
was in English. He read what lie had 
written, not minding the interruptions. Ho 
is a Gujarati. Some other speakers also 
were subjected to such interruptions. There 
was a similar outburst at a subjects com- 
mittee meeting also. 

Our advice to all Indians whoso mother- 
tongue is not Hindi is to learn to speak and 
read it, if not to write it also. It will pay, 
both ill the literal and figurative senses, and 
will save them much annoyance. 

To the ardent lovei’s of Hindi also wo 
Avish to make a very humble submission. 

Let them by all means try to extend 
the use of Hindi by education, by improving 
modern Hindi literature so that it may be 
pleasant and profitable to read Hindi, and 
by propaganda of all sorts. But pray do 
not think of compulsion, direct or indirect. 
Please do not be moved by any idea, how- 
ever vague or sub-conscious, of. linguistic 
conquest and imperialism. For then there 
would be plenty of linguistic passive resis- 
ters in India. And may we remind those 
literate persons whose mother-tongue is 
Hindi that the Hindi-speaking regions in 
India are the most illiterate in India ? It 
is their duty to enable the illiterate persons 
in the Hindi-speaking areas to read, at 
least simultaneously with, if not before, 
making efforts to spread Hindi in other 
areas. 

It should also be remembered that there 
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is no necessary cohnection between the 
promotion of the cause of Hinduism and the 
use of Hindi. Ages before Hindi or any 
other modern Indian language was bom, 
Hinduism existed in Ihdia. The Hindus of 
those days were perhaps as good Hindus 
as the speakers of Assamese, Bengali, Guja- 
rati, Marathi, etc., and probably even 
as good , Hindus as the Hindi-speaking 
Hindus. There is no particular virtue in 
speaking Hindi or any other langilage, and 
lio sin in not S|)eaking any of them. It is 
all a matter of use and wont and conveni- 
ence and' expediency. 

The cause of Hindi should not be 
mixed up with other causes. At a 
subjects committee meeting at Surat it was 
pointed out by some one that not a single 
delegate had come from South India. Thereupon 
a delegate from Maharastra said that the 
ihsistence on the use of Hindi had something 
to do with it. We think he was right. In 
any , case, nobody controverted his opinion. 
We do not in th(3 least suggest that any one 
should relax his efforts to spread the use of 
Hindi. But in the Hindu Mahasabha the 
sole object is to serve the Hindu community. 
If by iiisistoncG on the use of Hindi whole 
provinces are practically prevented from 
taking part in its. deliberations and other 
activities, English or any other suitable 
language should be allowed to be used. 
Speakers of other languages than Hindi ought 
not to be made to feel as if they took part 
in it on sufferance. 


Pratap "Jayanti” 

; The aiinivei^ary of the birth of Maharana 
t^ratap Singh of Ohitor falls on the 6th May 
next, / That is the date given in his Hindi 
biography by Mahamahopadhyay Rai Bahadur 
Gaurisliaiikar Hirachatid Ojha, who must be 
considered the highest , authority on the 

point. : . 

.The Maharana was a” very, great hero. 

He prized his personal liberty and honour and 
tlie freedom of his country ‘ above all things 
rise. Hence be was. able to fij^t all his life 
wintiost , single-handed with Akbar, at that 

perhap^^ the greatest and most powerful 
eriipc^pr. ib . the world. EanA Pratap fought 
both regain the political conquest 
of iiis hibtherland as well as the social 
conquest of " his people by the diplomatic 
nuptial,, alliances, between Mughal men and 
Hindu women iifeodneed by Akbar. 


• It was necessary in his days to fight 
against the Mughal, as it was also in the 
days of Shivaji. But now both Hindu and 
Moslem are in subjection to a third party. 
The two have now to make common cause 
to regain freedom for India, their common 
motherland. This sliould not be impracticable. 

The Scots heroes Robert Bruce and 
Wallace fought against the power of England. 
But now both the Scottish and Englisli 
people dwell amicably as citizens of one 
common country and make common cause, 
whenever the power, safety and prosperity 
of their laud is threatened politically oi' 
commercially, though the Scots, like the 
Musalmans in India, are in the minority. 
The celebration of the anniversaries of Bruee 
and Wallace is not at all resented by 
Englishmen. 

Similarly, in India patriotic Indian Musal- 
mans ought to be able to appreciate 
the love of liberty and honour and the 
patriotism and heroism of Maharana Pratap 
Singh. Akbar, his greatest enemy, was groat 
enough to do it. It is related in the life of 
the Maharana by Ojba-ji, mentioned above, 
that when the news of the passing away of 
the great hero reached the Mughal emperor, 
he was struck dumb and his face wore a sail 
expression. Seeing him in this condition, 
his courtiers, who thought that he shouki 
have been rather glad than sorry at the death 
of the Rana, felt surprised. Then a Rajput 
(bard or minstrel), named Dursa Adha, 
who was present at the Barbar, recited soini' 
six lines of poetry impromptu to the follow- 
ing effect : 

“0 Guhilot Rana Pratap Singh, on your 
death the Badshah pressed his tongue be- 
tween his teeth and heaved a sigh and shed 
tears. For you never allowed your horse 
to be branded with the Badshah’s mark*, 
never bent your turban before any one, 
never attended the Badshahi nau rox (new 
year’s celebrations), never went to the 
emperor’s p^alace, never stood waiting under 
his window for a glimpse of his face. 
You made people sing your glories and 
carried on the administration of your rajya 
easily. Therefore you have trumphed in 
every way.” 

Healing these verses recited, the courtiers 
thought the emperor must be angry wit 1 1 
the bard. But, on the contrary, the monarcli 


* The branding was done to remind all oourtiei s 
and A^assal kings of their inferior Status. 
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towarded him, saying, ‘‘This poet has truly 
understood my feeling.” 

There are many similar verses, addressed to 
Akbar by the same poet, current in Kajasthan. 
They are quoted in Ojha-ji’s book. 


H. H. Setu Lakshmi Bayi, Maharani 
Regent of Travancore 

The Literary Digest for March 30 
publishes an article relating to 4:hG Junior 
Maharani of ^avancore, quoting from The 
Modern Bmnew and other journals passages 
in her presidential address to the All India 
Women’s Social Conference, and stating that 
in Kerala women have been always free 
and Jiave all along enjoyed full proprietary 
rights. The American paper also publishes a 
portrait of the Junior Maharani by Mr. St. 
Nihal Singh. 

Tlie Senior Maharani, Her Highness 
So^tu Ijakshnii Bayi, the Maharani Regent 
of Travancore, is a very remarkable 
woman. In 1924, in her 28th year 
Her Highness began to direct the 
destinies of Travancore at a critical juncture, 
when, “on account of the unprecedented 
floods combined with active and acute 
communal quarrels,” even an experienced 
and daring statesman Avould have found 
decent administration not only delicate but 
highly difficult. But she is of that stuff of 
wlvich great women are made. Her Highness 
is the gi’and-daughter of Ravi Yarma, the 
(celebrated artist, and is wedded to Sri Rama 
Varrna, the nephew of that illustrious poet and 
scholar, Kerala Yarma Yaliya Koil Tampuran. 
The Maharani and the Prince Consort 
are well up in English, Sanskrit and Malayalam 
and in those special subjects a knowledge 
of Avhich is essential for the due discharge 
of the duties of their exalted position. 
The Maharani is proficient in music and one 
or two other fine arts and in domestic 
oconomy. By her patriotic acts, no less by 
the purity of her motives and the saintliness 
of her character, she has already secured a 
place in the hearts of all true sons of the soil. 

A few salient features of her administration shall 
here be enumerated for the information of 
people outside the State. Her Highness did 
away with the hoary custom of the presenta- 
tion of nmar by the officers of the State 
service, though , it meant a loss to her. She 
abolished the racial distinctions at the Regency 
Hurbars. Eor tlie first time in the annals of tiie 


m 


appointed a non-Hindu as the 
^me Minister of the State, and threw open 
he high ofiices of the Land Revenue 
Hepartment to all classes of the subject of 
^untry. With a true wonianly heart, 
Jler Highness has stopped all animal sacrifices 
m every temple under the contiul of the 
Hovemment All India knows with what tact and 



Her Highness Setu Ukshiirf Ba.\d 
•.Maharani Regent of Tiavancure 


firmness the Maharani tackled the Sniyagraha 
problem and redressed the grievances' of her 
non-caste Hindu subjects. Provision is made 
for the assignment of Governraeiit lands on 
favourable terms to the “depressed classes.” 
P]or tackling problems connected with irriga- 
tion, water supply, railway extension and 
electrical schemes, special a(] visors have been 
entertained by the Government. Expert 
Committees have come out with suggestions 
in the matter of prohibition and of 
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unemplpyip^nt. But one of the most outstand- 
ing reforms of Her Highness is the abolition 
of the paddy tax on Crown lands. It is only 
thosd who know how this tax is made a 
source of untold misery to the tenants and 
that there are practical difldculties involved 
in the commutation that will appreciate the 
promuigation of this measure. It is also 
an^act of self-denial, as these lands form her 
private domain, and the change spells a 
great financial loss to Her Highness. 


Britain, India and “Outlawry of War” 

Attention has been repeatedly drawn in 
tMs journal to the significance to India 
and other subject countries of Article 10 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, by which 
“The meinbers of tho League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all Members 
of the League.” As India is an integral 
part of the British Empire and as the 
ten’itorial integrity of that empire would be 
destroyed by India being separated from it, 
this article stands in the way of India being 
ever independent. 

A subtle controversialist may, however, 
Say that the Article refers only to 'external 
aggression’, meaning thereby that the 
Members bind themselves to preserve the 
integrity, say of the British Empire, if any 
foreign power tries to detach India from 
it, but they do not bind themselves 1o try to 
baffle any internal effort on the part of the 
Indian people to achieve independence. On 
the contrary, they admit by implication the 
right of the Indian people to become free 
by internal act on, civil or military. 

That is a permissible interpretation, and 
this loophole in the League article has not 
escaped the eyes of British diplomats. So 
they have been always on the alert to close 
it. 'The “multi-lateral peace treaty” for ‘the 
outlawry of war’, popularly known as the 
Kellogg Pact, sponsored by U. S. A., gave 
British statesmen their opportunity. This 
treaty was ostensibly meant for the re- 
nunciation of w^ar ; but whilst Egypt, Persia, 
Turkey, Afghanistan and Soviet Russia have 
declared for the acceptance of that treaty 
without any reservations, Great Britain, 
through Sir Austen Chamberlain, has made 
a very important and significant reservation 
which practically nullifies the treaty and in 


addition gives her the power to prevent, by 
armed warfare, India and other nations subject 
to her becoming free by internal rebellion, 
.whether armed or unarmed. This British 
resen^ation is embodied in paragraph 10 of the 
British note, which runs as follows : 

“The language of article 1, as to the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy, renders 
it desirable that 1 should remind your excellency 
that there are certain regions of the world the 
welfare and integrity of >vhich constitute a special 
and vital interest for oui' peace and safety. His 
Majesty’s Government have been at pains to make 
it clear in the past that interference with these 
regions cannot be suffered. Their protection against 
attack is to the British Empire a measure of 
self-defence. It must bo clearly understood that 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain accept 
the new treaty upon the distinct understanding 
that it does not prejudico their freedom of action 
in this respect.” 

That is to say, if the people of India 
try even by civil disobedience to become 
free. Great Britain reserves to herself tho right 
to make war on the people of India to frustrate 
any such attempt. And Great Britain would 
undertake such ^var for the “welfare” of 
India ! Tliis reminds us of Mr. Bertrand 
Shadwoll’s lines : 

If you dare commit a wrong 

On the weak because you arc strong. 

You may do it if you do it for his good ! 

You may rob him if you do it for liis good : 

You may kill him if you do it for his good! 

So, by means of article 10 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and by 
paragraph 10 of the British note on the 
Kellogg Pact, Great Britain has provided 
against India becoming free by either 
external or internal aggression.’ 

All these facts and more were brought 
out by Senator Blaine in his very remark- 
able and outspoken speech in the United 
States Senate on the British reservation to 
the Kellogg ti’eaty. As India’s unofficial but 
accredited ambassador, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
repudiated the British reservations. Her 
letter to the Hon’ble Senator John H. Blaine 
was read by him in the course of his 
speech in the Senate and has found place 
in the United States Congressional Record. 
It runs as follows : 

The issue you have raised in the course of the 
debate on the multi-lateral treaty with special 
reference to British reservations is of momentous 
importance to India. To accept such reservations 
in their entirety is to endorse and Bssume respon- 
sibility for all arbitrary policies and actions which 
might conceivably work to the^ detriment of my 
people in their legitimate aspirations and endeavours 
to secure full national freedom. As an unofficial 
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but duly accredited spokesman of my country I 
question the claim of Lord Cushendun to commit 
India to any treaty in which her own representa- 
tives were neither consulted nor included. Though 
India has always upheld the high gospel of peace 
toward the recognition of which principle this pact 
in its original intention cx)nstituted an admirable 
gesture, she cannot be held bound in all circums- 
tances to honor any vicarious pledges made in her 
behalf and without her consent which deprives her 
of a single national or international right. But she 
must reserve to. herself complete independence of 
action in all its implications to establish and 
maintain her undeniable and inalienable birthright 
of political liberty. 

Mr. Blaihe said in the course of his 
speech : — 

Far worse than the tlireat to our commerce is 
onr denial of the right to liberty and independence 
everywhere. We propose to weld tighter the steel 
band of tyranny and imperialism about the form 
of prostrate and subject people. 

Wc^ by this treaty solemnly aclinpwledge that 
less than oO.tMKl.OOU subjects of (ti'eat Britain shall 
have the right to rule over 4 ()(',( 100,000 people, 
without their consent and against their protest. 

Mr. President, is there a single member of this 
yenate who can say tliat we are not by this treaty 
liuilding up a power that is not only a menace to 
the peace of tlie world, but, as well, a menace to 
civilization itself ? 

Lei. us look at (he world picture briefly. In 
Africa alone the British Government has subjugated 
oO,(i(HMi()0 people in a ten’itoiy almost eipial to 
Giuiada and Mexico. 

in Egypt Id, 000,000 liuman lives are under 
her domination. 

In India she exercises sway over nearly 

819.000. 00(). 

The United Kingdom, with a population of only 
44,(l()( 1,000 dominates in Europe three and a half 
millions of people. In Asia, 329,000,000 ; in Africa, 
over 50.000,000 : in North America, over 9,000,000; 
in the West Indies, a million and three-quarlers ; 
in South and Central America. 350,000 ; in 
Australasia, over seven and a half million inhabit- 
ants ; and in the scattered islands of the seas, 
nearly a million. 

Of this vast multitude of subjects nearly 90 
cent are a race foreign to the Anglo-Saxon. 
This vast multitude of Asiatic's, Africans, and 
Malaysians have a civilization far more ancient 
than that of the British. They have given to the 
world the greatest men ; they have developed the 
sciences ; tlicy handed down to us laws and a 
literature rich in spiritual value. They constitute 
a great sleeping giant. In the retiogi'ession of 
civilization, as we propose by this treaty, who can 
say that these ancient people may not some day 
become the salt of the eailli and God’s chosen 
people V 

And yet it is proposed in tlie yenate of the 
Umted States that we should solemnly recognize 
the British Kingdom’s claim of sovereignty, 
dominion over, and possession nf these people. 

I say, sir, that America, bom out of tlie womb 

I’^yolution, cannot afford to deny to those 

400.000. 000 people their right of independence, as 
tho^ may in the future be able to assert that 
light 1 may stand alone in this, but as for myself., 



llon’ble Senator Jolin H. Blaine 


I will not consent, to a ti*oaty that obligates America 
to recognize and respect the claim of any nation 
against the right oi indcTieiidciice of other nations. 


Rammohun Roy on the Value of Modern 
Knowledge 

On 11th December 1823, Rammohun Roy 
addressed a memorial to Lord AmhcTst, 
expressing regret ''that the Government 
are establishing a Sanskrit school under Hindu 
Pandits to impart such kno’s^dge as is 
already cuiTent in India.” “This semihaiy,” 
he remarked, “can only be expected to load 
the minds of youth with grammatical 
niceties and metaphysical distinctions of 
little or no practical use. . . . The Sanskrit 
system of education would he tlie best 

calculated -to keep this country in darkness 

But as the improvement of the native popu- 
lation is the object of the Government, it 
will consequently promote a more liberal 
and enlightened system of instruction, 
embracing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 



eso 




Chemistry, Auatoioy, wiBi other useful 
sciences, which may be accomplislied with 
the sums proposed : by employing a few 
gentlemen of Europe tod providing a College 
furnished with necessary books, instruments, 
and other apparatus.’’ 

As illusteating the amusing assumption 
of superior knowledge, love of native learning’ 
and wisdom on the part of the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy of Kammohun’s days we print 
below two documents unearthed by Mr. 
Brajendra IS^ath Banerji : 

Membebs of the General Committee 
OF Public Instruction, 

I am dii’ected to transmit to you for information, 
the a(^ompanying copy of a representation ad- 
dress^l by Kammohun Roy, to the Rt. Hon’ble 
me Governor General in Council, expi’essing 
disappointment on the part of himself and his 
countiymen, at the resolution of Government to 
establish a new^ Sanskrit College in Calcutta, 
instead of a seminary designed to impart instruo 
tion, exclusively in the arts, sciences and philo- 
sophy of Europe., 

In furnishing your Comiuitteo with a copy 
ot the paper, His, Lordship in Council cannot 
abstain from remarking, that it is obviously written 
under an imperteot and erroneous conception of 
the plan of educiatioii, and course of study, which 
it IS picposed to introduce, into the new College, 
that the defects and demerits of Sanskrit litemtui*e, 
and l^liilosophy. are tlierein represented in an 
♦exaggerated light, and that the arguments in 
favour of encouraging native learning, as well as 
the positive obligation to promote its revival and 
improvement, imposed on the Government by the 
terms of ,the Act of Paiiiament, directing the 
appropriation of certain funds to the object of 
Public Education, have been wholly overlooked 
by the writer. 

The letter of Rammohun Roy is not im- 
sidered to call for any answer on the part of 
Government, but it will of course be at the 
discretion of your Committee to address any 
observations, which you may, deem the occasion 
to require, either to Rammohun Roy himself or to 
Government. * 

1 have the honour to be, etc. 

Persian Office (Sd.) A. Stirling, 

January 2nd, 1824 Actg. Depy Persian Secy, to 
Govt. In charge 

■ ' [ The Gknehal Committee's note 

ON THE above] 

Tender the discretion vested in the Committee 
with respect to addressing any obseiwations on the 
letter of Faminohim Roy either to himself or to 
OoveiTimeiit the Ccminittee resolve that it is un- 
necessary to offer any remarks. The enoneous 
impressions entertained by tlie author of the letter 
are sufficiently adverted to in the letter from the 
Secretary to the Government, but had the views 


* Copy hook of Letters deceived and Issued hit 
the Oeneral Committee of Public Instruction^ 
1823-24, pp. 40-42. ^Bengal Govt. Records). 


in the lotter been even less inaccurate the 
Committee would still conceive it entitled to no 
reply, as it has disingenuously assumed a oharaci r 
to which it has no pretensions. The application 
to Government against the cultivasion of Hindu 
literature, and in favour of the substitution of 
European tuition, is made professedly on, the pan. 
and m the name of the natives, of India. But it 
bears the signature of one individual ^one, wlio ic 
opinions are well known to be hostile to those 
entertained by almost all his countrymen. The 
letter of Rammohun Roy does not therefore express 
the opinion of any portion of the, natives of Juadia, 
and its assertion to that effect, is a dereliction of 
truth, w^hich (iancels the claim of its author to 
respectful consideration. * 

Sd. J. H. Harington 
President 

General Committee of Public Instruction 

Those who impudently disputed the claim ot 
Rammohun to speak in the interests of his coun- 
trymen and accused him* of disingenuousuess 
and dereliction of truth, need not be answ'erecl. 
He was not alone in his views — he had friends 
and followers, but even if he were alone, he was 
the one outstanding personality of his age 
and country. To question his claim to speak 
for his country was mere pettifogging. That 
the policy advocated by liini was afterwards 
accepted and that his anti-iS’?///cc vie^vs wen* 
also accepted, go to show that though ho 
had little following, he wqis entitled to speak 
and to be heard. 

Tlie members of the Education Com- 
mission, appointed by Lord Ripon in 1882, 
in the 6tb cliaptor of their report, referring 
to Rammohun Roy’s exertions, wToto : 

“It took twelve years of controversy, the 
advocacy of Macaulay, and the decisive action , ol 
a new^ Governor- General, before the Cominitte 
could, as a body, acquiesce in the policy urged 
by him.” 

As regards his views on the Sanskrit edu- 
cation of his days, his critics forgot to note 
that he spoke of such education as was 
imparted '^imder Hindu pandits'' of that 
time. It w^as really such as he said it 
was. The assumption that his critics had 
a better knowledge of Sanskrit literature 
and Hindu education was ridiculous. 
Rammohun Roy was far better acquainted 
with the precious and other portions of 
Sanskrit literature than all his critics combined. 
He was the first to translate and 
expound the Upanishads. There should be 
no mistake regarding his attitude to Sanskrit 
learning. Take the Yedanta, for instance. 

* Minutes of Proceedings of the General 
Committee of Fuhlic Instruction^ 1828-1841, Vol 
No. 3. pp. 45-48. (Bengal (lovt. &corda). 
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His biographer Miss S. I). Collet, though 
an English woman who had never set foot 
on Indian soil and a Trinitarian Christian, had 
a better understanding of his position than 
his Anglo-Indian detractors in India. She 
writes in her biography of him : 

“According as the Vedanta is taught with or 
without a proper selective adjustment of its widely 
various (contents, its value as a suin' ect of instruo- 
lion may be set high or low. In tlie ordinary 
Hindu scliooJs it -was taught in false perspective, 
with a discrimination exercised, if at all, in favoui- 
of what was trivial, incx^rrecit, polytheistic. Rain- 
inohuu, therefore, opposed with all his might the 
suggestion that the British, G oyer n i nent ^ should 
perpetuate or 'encourage this kind of Vedantic 
instruction. At the same time he saw in the 
V^edanta, rightly handled and “rightly divided”, a 
means for leading his countrymen out of their 
j)i*ovailing superstition and idolatry into a pure and 
elevated Theism. Their devotion to the Vedantic 
scriptures was the lever by which Rammohun hoped 
to lift them into a simpler and nobler faitli. There- 
fore he founded the Vedanta College : and therefore 
also he controverted the missionaries’ wholesale 
(lisparageinent of the Vedanta. If the^ missionaries 
had succeeded in disiirediting the Vedanta, they 
would in Rammohun’s eyes have broken down 
the bridge which enabled men to pass from llmdu 
Toly theism to Hindu Theism. .He thus combated 
hotli tlie conservative Christian who advocated 
indiscriminate rejeetion and the conservative Hindu 
who advocated the indiscrimate retention of Vodaiitic 
teaching ; and he provided for a discriminating 
instruction in the ancient system which shovdd have 
tlie approval of liberal Hindus and liberal Christians. 


Inspectors of Police in U. P. 

The following figures are to be added to 
our note in this issue on the police services 
in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh : 

There are in that province 222 Inspectors 
of Police, of which 87 are Hindus, (>7 Musal- 
mans and 68 Christians (judging by their 
European names). There are 86 officiating 
Inspectors, of whom 38 are Hindus, 28 
Musalmans and 20 Christians (judging by 
their European names). In the C. I. D. 
there are 10 Musalraan and 15 Hindu 

Inspectors. 

In that province Hindus form 84.48 per 
cent, of the population, Musalmans 14.46 per 
cent, and Christians ‘44 per cent, (less than 
one-half per cent). 

'‘An Alleged Effort of the Government of India” 

The Literary Digest writes : 

Refening to an alleged eflort of the Government 
of India to stop the publication of statements 
suggesting “British comiSicity” in the movement 


that caused Amauullah’s 
contributor to the Calcutta 
say : 


downfall, an 
Welfare has 


Indian 
this to 


t3ven mo most iiair- 
bi-ained agitator would ‘get away with’ a story of 
an Indian governmental plot to put a now ki ne- 
on the throne ot Atghanistan, Nor would sen.'^lSo 
people believe that the Government of India made 
special arrangoments for the esoapo of the Atohaii 
Princ^ from Allahaliad in ouhr to pat him u I 
as a pretender. So tlmt we dr) not: think tho 
Government wore well-advised to issue liastih- a 
circular which evil tongues miglit sIvK- internivt 
as protesting too much.’ 


Butler Committee’s Report 

The terms of reference of the Butler 
Committee asked that body “to report upon 
the relationship between tlie l^aramount Power 
and the Indian States,” Imt tho moaning 
attached to the expression '\lndian States” 
was simply the Princes, to the exclusion of 
those negligible plebeians, tlie subjects of 
the States. For, we are told that thes com- 
mittee declined to hear associations purpor- 
ting to represent these people, on tin? 
ground that it would be outside the terms 
of reference. Bidng plebeians ourselves, 
we are rather prejudiced, and our biassed 
mind thinks that in tho Indian states the 
people are the most important jiarty, as 
they are the producers and as they can do 
without the Princes hut the Princes cannot 
do without them. 

The terms of reference being funda- 
mentally wrong, the labours of the Committee 
were not wholly of the right sort. Such as 
they were, however, they visited only 15 
states out of about 700 and examined only 
48 witnesses. They got only 70 replies to 
their questionnaire from different states. 
‘‘The important States of Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Baroda, Travancore, as well as Cochin, 
Rampur, Jiinagadh and other states in 
Kathiawar and elsewhere declined to be 
represented by Sir Leslie Scott.” All this 
would help the public to decide’v^jmt value 
to attach to the report of the Cominitt;! ^ ‘ 

As the East India Company transieire:! 
their Paramountcy to the British Crown, 
which always acts through the Government 
of India, and as, therefore, achmlly 
the relation of the Princes is with 
the Government of India as at present 
constituted, wo do not think there 
can be any insuperable obstacle in the 
way of direct relations being established 
between the Princes and a future national 
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.iqf ,iijiiiA;.:,The ' , Princes, : 
loo, need not give ‘ttiemselr^ lofty airs. The 
British Crown hits no real power. Real 
power is wioWod by the British people 
throngli their S^iament. So, if the Princes 
can have rifelions with the British people 
through tNe Bri^sh Parliament, what is there 
derogatory in ^eir having relations with the 
Indian people through an Indian parliament ? 

The Butler Committee know that in India 
the slow or rapid democratization of the 
constitution is inevitable, and therefore in 
future the Princes in dealing with the 
Governor General in Council would liave 
to deal in part with sotne representatives 
of the Indian people. But the Indian people 
are “untouchable”. So the Committee suggest 
that in future it is the Viceroy with whom 
the Princes are to have dealings, not the 
Governor-General. This will prevent any 
Indian from having any knowledge of the 
correspondence or negotiations with the 
Princes. One of tlie reasons given for the 
proposed change is, “it will relievo them of 
the feeling that cases affecting them may be 
decided by a body which has no special 
knowledge of them” ! As if Viceroys have 
such special knowledge ! As if a Viceroy 
can know more during his brief tenure of 
office than well-informed Indians born and 
living in India I 

The Committee have suggested the direct 
recruitment of political officers from the 
British TJuivorsities. Why cannot States 
subjects do such work ? Why cannot Indians 
of British India ? 

“The People” Lajpat Rai Number 

The Lajpat Rai Number of Tke People 
is an excellent production, alike in the 
reading it provides and the illustrations. 
Particularly interesting and informing is the 
story of that great man’s life written by 
himself, which is begun in this special 
number. 

v / Hemendra K. Rakhit 

The unanimously passed resolution in the 17th 
Annual Convention ^ of the Hindustan Association 
of America, recording sincere appreciation of and 
deep-felt gratitude for the services of Mr. Hemcmdra 
K. ^ Rakhit, the Editor-in-Chief of Urn Hindustanee 
Stud&kU puts in words what is recognized to be 
the general sentiment of the Indian community in 
general and the student body in particular in the 
Uni^ States of America, regarding Mr. Rakhit’s 
selfless and varied activities toward the cause of 
India in America. The resolution referred to is as 
follows ; 


“That this oonveiitiQii place on recoil its smcort? 
appreciation and deep .gratitude g % tonbers of 
the H. A. A. to Mr. ifemendra R:. Bakhit. one of 
•the founders of the H, A. A., lot his selfless, 
conscientious and constructive work ta formulating 
and building the activities Of the asSOeiation sur v 
as The liindmtanee Student, the Loan- and 
Scholarship Fund, A-lamni Organizations, etc. We 
earnestly hope that the H. A. A. will continue to 
receive the same substantial and hearty co-opeiu- 
tion from Mr. H. K. Rakhit during the y%rg to 
come.” 

Out of a small student group discussion held 
in Chicago in 1911 the Hindustan Association w;is 
formed so that the interests of the students from 
India in America may be safeguarded by mutual 
co-operation and that the culture and cause of 
India may be systematii^aJly presented before the 
people of America. 

And to-day there are over fifteen chapters of the 
IL A. A., scattered throughout the IJ. S. A. at 
different university ex>nters. During these years 
Mr. Hemendr-a K. liakliit served the H. A. A. as 
President of several local chaptei's, twice as 
President of the H. A. A. itself, organized tiio 
Loan and Sidiolarship Fund of the 11. A. A. actiug 
as its Chairman for over a number of years. Tit a 
Hindmianee Student, the official monthly of the 
Association, may be said to be the fruit mainly 
of Mr. Hakhit’s efforts. To those who know the 
difficulties of running a magazine in a foreign 
land, the labours involved in placing tlie Student 
on a firm foundation will be evident. 

One of the most important features of the 
Student activities in general in America, is the 
inter-relations of different national groups of 
students, and the Hindustan Association' of Amcu icii 
iuis been one of the a(i:ive]y interested organizations 
in the entire international student bodies in tin- 
U. S. A. 

Besides Mr. Kakliit’s permanent activities at 
International House, New York, where nearly' 
(»pO students and scholars representing over 
different nations live, as Hoad of its Extension 
Bureau, and liis work in connection Svith th(‘ 
H. A. A., he is constantly called upon to join and 
lead conferences of all sorts througliout the cou'i- 
try. In the World Conferoncse on Education, first 
organized in San Francisex) in 1923, where emirient 
scholars from all over the World attended, Mr. 
Rakhit’s paper on “India and the World" 
was received with great applause and much 
appreciation. Mr. Rakhit has been delegated to 
the several Cosmopolitan Clubs Conventions, twic'c 
to the Canadian Students National Convention at 
Montreal and Toronto, and the Y. M. C.A, and Y, W. 
C. A. Conventions. 

The Chinese Students Association in this country 
invited Mr. Rakhit to edit a special issue of the 
Chinese Student Monthly, official monthly of the 
organization cemmemorating Tagore’s visit to 
China. 

He has also been president of the several cosmo- 
politan clubs at California and Wisconsin, of which 
university he is a graduate, and in 1920 .he was 
elected V ice-Prosident of the Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs of the II. S. A. Ho also organized 
the Young India Le^ue, founded by Lala Ij»jpat 
Rf», In all his activities he has earned the respect 
of all. 
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A Lesson of Indian History 

By JADTJNATH SABKAK, m.a., c.i.k. 


Effect ok Nadir Shah’s Invasion 

T he conquest of Delhi by Nadir Shah 
(1739) is the most sij?nificant event 
in the history of indigenous India and 
ouglit to give us food for the deepest thought. 

As its first and most obvious effect, this 
easy success of the foreigner disgraced India 
in the eyes of other nations. I shall not 
speak of the wliolesale massacre and 
mutilation of the men, outrage on the women, 
and plunder and burning of cities and 
villages along tlie victor’s line of advance. 
But Nadir’s succcvss set an example and 
opened a path before the rest of the world, 
which other enterprising races wore not slow 
to tread as the easiest means of enriching 
tliemselves. 

The Persian proved in tlie clearest 
manner Fndia’s impotence for national defence 
even against small bodies of foreign invaders. 
He exposed the rottenness of India’s indigen- 
ous forces and central Government by reason 
of their palpable failure to discharge the first 
duty of every State and every living 
organism, namely self-preservation. 

Here is a country of proverbial fertility 
with a continental vastness of territory and 
population,— with abundant and cheap labour 
for all purposes, where Nature aids man by 


easing the processes of agriculture and thus 
increasing the annual addition to the national 
stock,— where the mildness of the climate 
reduces human Mants to a minimum and 
thus leaves a huge surplus of produce free 
to swell the garnered wealth of the land. 

Nadir’s victory, unlike that of Timur or 
Babur, was gained not over the lord of a 
small district round Delhi, not over one out 
of the many rival and wrangling petty kings 
of the land, -but over the Emperor of all 
India except the extreme South. His Alugnal 
opponent was the lawful sovereign of the 
vast stretch of country from Ghazni to 
Chittagong and from Kashmir to^he Kaveri. 
This huge empire Muhammad Shah ' 

herited intact, and as yet none of *ius 
provincial governors and sub-kings had thrown 
off his suzerainty. The hoarded treasures of 
his ancestors for seven generations were 
still undissipated. 

Our land had been torn by the wars of 
petty kings and independent provindal 

dynasties throughout the Pathan 
the Mughal empire had ended W 
things and brought nearly twd4hiras of 
India together under one sway for oyer a 
century and a half, and the central Goverji- 
raent had had a very long opportunity p! 
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welding ibhe parts together and organizing 
their resources under one compact and unitary 
system by actual administration and 
experience. 

Why then did h^ to such an empire 
and the m^ter down 

in a 8i%te ^ shepherd, 

whose fath^hadSted^f^i^ 
whose moifcec ^ed in who had 

himself pa^^ his ear^ as a captive and 
drudge of rohhers f Ws problem is worth 
inv^ti^ing from the point of view of the 
Indian patriot no less than from that of the 
student of history. 

All political ssrsfems and constitutions are 
mere abstimct devices pf dead machines ; they 
can act o ily througli human agents. And 
it is the qtmlity of these human instruments 
that deterihines the practical efficacy of any 
system. The complexion of a Government 
is determined by the character and intellect 
of the men who must conduct the administrar 
tion in its actual operation. This is the bed- 
rock tmth in politics, which no amount of 
rhetoric can conceal for ever. 

Causes op India’s Nationai. Weakness 

The fate of India’s indigenous empire in 
the 18th century was not decided by the 
factor of population, as had been the case 
with, the Roman empire in the fifth century. 
Here no dying race was overwhelmed by 
millions of more prolific barbarians, but just 
the contrary. Population was on mr side. 
Hence, the fall of our own Government was 
one more example of the historic superiority 
of quality over quantity, of discipline over 
emotional laxity, of enlightened selfishness 
and self-control over blind greed and irrational 
self-indulgence. 

The Great Mughals had imposed their 
peace and oneness of administrative type 
and official language upon two-thirds of India, 
but they had not succeeded in creating a 
homogeneous nation. Provincial isolation, in 
thought and action, was still hard-set ; the 
was not realized. The people 
despised those of the Panjab, and 
so, too, in other provinces. As for the 
Kashmiri, the estimation in which he was 
held can be inferred from his “constant 
epithet’’ Bad-hakht in popular speech. Bengal 
was a hell full of bread,” and Sindh another 
hell” (of the dry variety ?) in the eyes of 
the people of Upper India. In fact, 
provincial jealousy and parochial or sectarian 
pride^^he very antithesis of nationality, were 


in full force. The disastrous effect of thi' 
fratricidal spirit among our people was that thl 
frontiers were not recognized as an integral 
part of our own country, our first line of defence 
whose loss meant the loss of the wliole 
empire. When Ghazijii and even 

Peshiiwar fell into iSfe M^aier’s hands the 
people of the interior proviiwes said it’was 
not . their concern, they tiiemseives were 
untouched! They coni&ued;. their life of 
pleasure and repose and delayed to send 
out reinforcements to the threatened frontier 
A terrible awakenihg is always in store for 
such blind s^fishness. 

In an empire the Crovn is the centre 
and heart of the nation’e power and resources. 
This centralization must be a reality, 
a fact of daily experience throughout its 
territory ; and homogeneity of thought 
and interest must be secured througiiout the 
provinces, otherwise their union will be 
a superficial one, dissolved at the first touch 
of adversity. If the central Government 
is not heartily supported by the provinces, 
the empire does not exist ; it is a mere 
confederacy of allies or more correctly of 
ill-concealed enemies. After the deatii of 
Aurangzib no Mughal Emperor had the 
capacity to draw together the resouree.s of 
all the provinces and make one will ol»eyed 
throughout the entire realm. Local autonomy 
was an accomplished fact, though not yet 
admitted in theory. 

A similar moral decay had infected the 
lesser leaders. They had no patrioti.sm, no 
sense of duty, no discipline, and no en- 
lightened selfishness even ; but merely vaulting 
ambition and blind pride and prejudice. 
There was, however, no lack of honour and 
personal bravery among the rank and tile 
of the Indian army, and some of the lower 
officers. But it was rendered inefi'ectual 
by the rottenness of the head. There was 
no honest and universally obeyed leader to 
think out and enforce plans, organize unite 
and guide these good raw materials, and 
make their numbers tell. Such individual 
bravery did our cause no more good than 
the rush of a wild bull on a Macedonian 
phalanx. The highest nobles intrigued for sell- 
aggrandizement and the lesser nobles ranked 
themselves in the rival parties formed by 
such leaders. The administration was weak- 
ened and corrupted by the play of these selfish 
personal policies in peace time, while in 
war each noble only tried to make his own 
terms with the foreigner, leaving his brethren 
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to their fate. la such a state of society, 
India’s very vastness was a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength, to her. 

In the moral debay that seized onr 
aristocracy in the 18th century, there was 
no force within the Mughal empire that 
could eliminate the unht and raise the honesi 
and. the able to power. The leading families 
formed cliques and kept themselves in posi^ 
tion and wealth by mutual pact or intngue 
against rivals. It was the reign of chicanery 
here. The outside world was rapidly pro- 
gressing by ruthlessly destroying the unfit ; 
our possible invaders were growing stronger 
and more compact, while the exuberant 
wealth of this land only bred a race of 
human vermin that buzzed and stung one 
another in the high places. The wages of sin 
is death, — for nations no less than for indivi- 
duals. 

EiiQuisrsTE Conditions of Military Dkfenck 

In the l!8th century our leaders slept 
on the achievements of their Rajput and 
Turkish ancestors against foes of a different 
kind of equipment and a lower degree of 
civilization. They forgot that in India, more 
than elsewhere, eternal vigilance is the price 
of national liberty. Bismarck used to say 
tliat Germany, by reason of her geographical 
position as sandwiched between the mighty 
and ambitious empires of Russia and France 
on her two flanks, liad to be always on the 
alert, toujoiirs m vedette ; she could not 
relax her military pre])aredness even for 
a day. India, too, is confronted by the 
teeming hungry millions of the Monpilian race 
on her east and of the Turanian (born- 
soldiers every one of tliem) on her west, 
while her wealth offers the strongest tempta- 
tion to foreigners. Therefore, India’s self- 
preservation demands that she should be 
ever on the watch, with her loins girt, 
her armour shining and her weapons 
sharpened. 8he cannot afford to relax her 
fibres or fall behind other nations in the 
march of creative (as distinct from adoptive or 
parasite) civilization and national organiza- 
Tlie centre of her defence must be a 
military cmys d^elite, of the superior physical 
types, trained and maintained in a tiptop 
condition of fitness by constant exercise in- 
telligent guidance and patriotic ardour of a 
that is not fatal to strength in reserve, 
^uch “first line” troops must be costly, must 
be treated with exceptional favour ; but they 
w indispensable. Local levies will form the 


second line” behind these, but the faft!?i<? 
of nur national defence will tumble down 
unless we maintain, such a “steel frame” in ; 
our army. The Later Mughal Emperors for- 
got this truth, and let their army deteriorate 
into mere provincial militia, and mere casual 
assemblages of hurriedly armed peasante* 
whose number was a terror only to the 
peasantry^ whose lands they traversed and 
the despair of the commissariat department 
of the Government. 

In almost aR the historic encounters 
between the Indians and their foreign invaders, 
wherever we have lost it has been because 
we have forgotten that speed is one of the 
greatest factors of victory, and that mobility 
cannot be improvised for the occasion but is 
the result of long, careful and costly previous 
preparation. While Nadir Shah was thunder- 
ing at the western gates of India, the princes 
and nobles in Delhi spent their time in tall 
talk, in hee-hawing, and— sleeping. 

Then comes God’s relentless judgment 
on such a people. Nadir Shah was followed 
by Ahmad Abdali. 

Risk of Ahmad Add am 

The Abdali clan of Afghans called them- 
selves Ben-i-Israel, and traced their descent 
from Benjamin, the son of the Biblical Jacob. 
Leaving out such pre-historie legends, we 
find that an ancestor of Ahmad was a disciple 
of the Muslim saint Khwajah Abu Ahmad 
Abdal of the Chishti order, and so pleased 
his Master that the holy man one day called 
him abdal and blessed him. Abdal means 
a man free from earthly bonds, by reason of 
his close communion with God. This word 
has become abdal on the tongues of the 
Afghans. 

Sad dll, a member of this clan, had a son 
named Khwajah Khizr, who was highly venerated 
by the Afghans in general as aholy niV'?. an^^ 
this reverence descended to his offsprlffg, 
Ahmad, the later conqueror of Delhi, was a 
Saddu-zai and his ancestors had their home 
in the Herat district. Aeifording to one 
account, his grandfather Abdullah Khan 
and father Asadullah migrated from Multan 
with the boy Ahmad (who had been bom 
tliere) and settled in Herat, where the first-named 
became the chieftain of the Abdali clan, who were 
reputed to have numbered 60,000 household^* 
He later (about 1716 A. D.) seized the foil 
of Herat from its Persian governor and also 
the fort of Farah from a Gbilzai chieftain. 
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In a battle outside the latter place Ahmad’s 
father was slain. 

But the Abdalis were not a united family. 
Abdullah was slain by his tribesman 
Zaman Khan, who was later expelled by 
Alahyar Khan, another Saddu-zai, from the 
governorship of Herat. Abdullah’s young 
grandsons fled to Qandahar and lived with 
the Ghilzai tribe. 

In 1730 Nadir conquered Herat from its 
Saddu-zai usurper, but enlisted a strong 
Abdali contingent in his own army. When in 
1737 Nadir went to attack Qandahar and sub- 
due the Ghilzais, this Abdali force accom- 
panied him. The Ghilzais within the fort threw 
Ahmad and his brother Zulfiqar into prison 
lest they should aid their clansmen in the 
siege-camp. But the fort ultimately fell to 
Nadir, who destroyed it, and founded a new 
city named Nadirabad or New Qandahar, 
three miles from the old one. After the 
capture, the Abdalis released Ahmad and took 
him to Nadir Shah, who was veiy favourably 
impressed by him and greatly favoured him, 
appointing him yasaivwal in attendance on his 
royal person. Following the old Assyrian 
policy. Nadir transferred the leading Ghilzai 
families from Qandahar to Mazendran, and 
the other members of this tribe and the 
Hotgi clan to Naishapur 'in Khurasan), while 
the Abdali clan was shifted wholesale from 
Herat and Khurasan to the Qandahar district. 
Thus Qandahar became the home of the 
Abdalis as we know them. 

In the service of Nadir Shah, Ahmad 
greatly distinguished himself and rose to be 
general of that king’s Abdali contingent 
(some four thousand strong). Nadir Shah used 
often to say in open court, “I have not 
found in Iran Turan or Hind a man equal 
to Ahmad Abdali in capacity and character.” 
and made the Abdali troops the favoured 
guards of his own tent and harem-quarters. 

There is a charming legend that one day 
Nadir Shah was enjoying the breeze seated 
on his golden throne and Ahmad was stand- 
ing before lym at a respectful distance, 
when tJj^Hki'ng cried out, ‘'0 Ahmad Abdali ! 
cW#-/Torward ” Ahmad approached, but 
Nadir again said, “Come closer still.” When 
Ahmad came up, Nadir Shah told him, “0 
Ahmad Klian Abdali, remember that after 
me the kingship will pass on to you. 
You must treat Nadir’s family kindly.” 
Ahmad replied in alarm, “May I be your 
sacrifice 1 If you wish to slay me, I am 
present (for the purpose). But there is no 


reason why you should utter such (unluckyj 
words as these.” Nadir continued, “I know 
for certain that yon will become Emperor. 
Treat Nadir’s descendants well” 

The historian Husain adds that Ahmad 
Shah in the days of his power was always 
mindful of his late paster’s appeal. Ho 
helped Shahrukh Mirza (the grandson of 
Nadir), and Ahmad’s son Timur Shah followed 
the same policy, freeing the sons of Shahrukh 
from captivity at the hands of their fellow 
tribesmen and escorting them to Mashhad. 
Shahrukh gave one of his daughters in 
marriage to Timur Shah, who made her tho 
chief lady of his harem. 

Ahmajj Abdalt Elect ko Kino 

After murdering Nadir Shah, at midnight 
of 9th June, 1747, the conspirators planned to 
keep the fact a secret from the rest of the 
army till next morning, so that they might be 
able to attack his favoured Afghan troops by 
surprise, crush them and rob their camp, 
and then seize all the property of the late 
king without interruption or loss. With this 
view they ordered the musketeers of the 
royal guard not to allow any one to come 
in or go out of Nadir’s harem enclosure, but 
shoot at sight any one who tried to do so. 
But the plan miscarried. One of the harem 
.servants slipped out and gave tho dismal 
information to Ahmad Abdali. Unable to 
verify the nows, Ahmad kept all his soldiers 
on horseback armed and ready for any con- 
tingency during the rest of the night. 

In the morning he marched in full strength 
towards Nadir’s tent. There a wild scene 
met his eyes. The soldiers and camp> 
followers threw to the winds tho advice and 
entreaty of th(3ir Qizilbash leaders and engaged 
in indiscriminate plunder. Some broke 
into the harem tents, some into the public 
treasury, and some into the store rooms. All 
was confusion and bustle. As one historian 
graphically de^scribes it, “The Qizilbash 
troops plundered the property of Nadir Shah, 
they stripped one another naked, and each 
tribe took the way to its liome. In short, 
in four hours from the dawn no trace 
remained on the ground of the tents and 
property of Nadir Shah. Everything had 
been dispersed and had disappeared. (Verses): 

At night he planned to slay and rob, 

At dawn his body bad no head and his 
head no crown ; 

By one revolution of the blue sphere, 
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Nadir did not remain in his place 

nor anything of Nadir.” 

The Afghan contingent, seeing their patron 
dead, inarched off rapidly from the place, 
ill a compact body for self-defence, in fear 
of a Qizilbash attack. At the end of the 
third day they halted and hold a council. 
Their captains s^id among themselves, “On 
this long journey we need a man whose com- 
mands all shall obey. It would be difficult, nay 
impossible, for us to reach Qandahaiv with 
our entire body (women, children, and 
servants) in the face of the hostility of the 
I’orsians unless we liave a supreme chieftain. 
We must obey, our leader with all our jiower, 
whatever happens.” All the Abdalis took 
this view and chose Ahmad as their 

c‘oniniander. Plucking a handful of green 
grass they fixed it like an aigrette on his 
head, hailed him as Ahmad Shah, and 
took the road to Qandahar.” [MujmiL 

] liHve rejected Ferrier.j 

Spiritual aid was also secured by the 
now king. Three days before the death of 
.Vaciir, wdiile his camp was pitched at Khabu- 
shan, Shah Sabir, a darvesh of Lahore, met 
.\limad Abdali on his way to Nadir’s presence 
and propliesied, “On your forehead I read 
flic signs of kingvSliip. Give me a packet 

of cotton that I may weave some (royal) 

ti'iits and screens for you and road a lauda-x 
tory ode on your coronation.” 

It was done, and the holy man made 
s me toy tents and sot up before them some 
clay horses, declaring that they were Ahmad's 
[Jalace and guards ! 


Three days afterwards Nadir was killed^ 
and Ahmad did not forget to Uike t\iQ dixrvesh 
with him during his hurried flight. At tlio 
first halt the darvesh urged Ahmad, saying. 
Now make yourself king.” The Khan pleaded 
hi.'s incompetence and lack of materials 
befitting royal grandeur. But the holy man 
piled up a small mound of earth and seizing 
Ahmad’s hand placed him on it, saying 
This is thy throne.” Thou, showering some- 
grass [or barley slioots| on Ins head, declared* 
them as the crest of his crown, and added- 
‘Won are a durrmfi hid shah, {he., pear! 
among kings.)’' From tliat day Ahmad 
called his tribe Ihirrani and himself Darr-i-- 
diirram (pearl among pearls.) 

The high honour enjoyed by this darvesh 
is illustrated by th(‘ following amusing 
anecdote which the historian Husain heard 
from a retainer of Nasir Khan (the Mughal' 
governor of Kabul)— “One day, when 1 was 
on a visit with my master to the darbar of 
Ahmad Shah, T saw^ that king seated on the 
throne ; a darvesh, naked from head to foot 
with a mud-coated body, was lying on his 
lap and every minute pulling him by the 
ear or no.so towards himself and saying — 
0 Afghan ! you see hcov 1 have made you 
king ? And Ahmad Shah was replying to 
him with great respect a-ud bending of the 
head.*’ 

This darvesh (Shah Sabir); after some 
time, came to Ijahort^ to his kinsfolk and' 
began to shout wildly in the streets and. 
bazars, “1 shall sot np Ahmad Shah Dumaii’s, 
standard here.” 


Moves To Hake Indians In Ceylon Political Helots* 

By St. NIHAL SINHH 


I 

T he developments that have taken place 
in the Ceylon Indian situation since 1 
wrote the article entitled “Anti-Indian 
Moves in Ceylon,” which appeared in the 
December issue of the Modern Review have 
strengthened the fears and anxieti^ that I 


article m%y not be reproduced or 
India without first securing the 
''^utten consent of the author. 


tium entertained in respect of tire — 4 ml it ica^ 
future of our countrymen in this''is*a?idf: 
Even when I wrote that article 1 was quite* 
sure that a conspiracy was afoot in the 
island — that that conspiiaey was diri'cted solely 
against Ceylon Indians — and tlmt if it were- 
allowed to succeed it Avould condemn the 
bulk of our people there to political helotry. 

8 ince the publication of the article, how* 
ever, the conspirators have thrown off tbeir 
masks and come out into tlie open. Bomet 
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-of the people whom they had tried to 
inveigle have not only refused to join them 
hut also had the courage to expose the 
tactics that the anti-Indians were employing. 
Evidence is therefore available from two 
separate sources to convict the conspirators. 

There is now not a ghost of a doubt 
that a movement is being carried on in 
Ceylon to : 

(1) deprive Indians in the island of the 
equality of political privileges which they 
at present possess ; 

(2) exalt all the other communities in 
^Ceylon above them— make them all free ; 
.and 

(3) condemn practically cent per cent 
of Ceylon Indians to political serfdom. 

. In other words, if the conspiracy succeeds 
"there will be 4,000,000 freedmen in Ceylon 
;and nearly l,t)00(,0()0 serfs. The serfs will 
^be our own peo^ile, living among free com- 
■munities, working for them and piling up 
ixiches for them. 

This is discrimination, invidious and 
^flagrant. It is discrimination directed 
•'exclusively against our people. Even the 
British in Ceylon are not to be adversely 
.•affected as our people will be. 

Those of my countrymen who read the 
preceding article on the subject in the 
December issue of this Review no doubt 
will remember that I had scented this cons- 
piracy even before it had come to the 
surface. Now that the plotters have thrown 
off the mask and have also been unmasked, 
confirmation in abundance is available to 
prove every assertion that I then made. 

II 

The position that Ceylon Indians now 
occupy in respect of franchise is the result 
■of a compact proposed by the Sinhalese, 
who constitute the majority in the island. 
That compact was expressly accepted by the 
(Tovernment and has also the support 
•of His Majesty’s Government. To enable 
the reader to follow this matter without 
difficulty I turn the pages of history 
backwards. 

During the autumn of 1921 I had 
occasion to visit Ceylon. During my stay in 
Colombo my good offices were sought by a 
number of Sinhalese and Tamil (the second 
largest community in the island) leaders to 
help to forward the cause of nationhood in 
Ceylon, by smoothing over some of the 


The Ceylon National Congress had been 
started two years earlier ; but its founder, 
Sir Ponnambalam Arunaschalam, a Tamil 
of great learning and force of character, 
would then have nothing to do with it. The 
other important Tamils, with hardly an 
exception, too, were fighting shy of it. 

Finally a conference was held under my 
presidency at “Sravasti,” the palatial home 
of Mr. W. A. de Silva, with whom I was 
staying at the time. Mr. de Silva, in his 
impulsiveness, stated in the course of an 
interview that he gave, a day or two after 
the conclusion of the conference, to the 
Morning LeMd&r, of which he was part 
proprietor, that the problem of nationhood 
had. been solved. 

Being much more matter-of-fact than 
Mr. de Silva, I did not share his enthusiasm, 
but feared that many more such conferences 
backed up with persistent, solid work would 
be needed before the various ethnic elements 
in Ceylon could bo induced to forget their 
historic hatreds, race and religious prejudices, 
caste invidiousness, and above all personal 
jealousies and ambitions, and made to cohere 
in any constnictive national cause. Hardly 
had my back been turned when persons who 
had been party to decisions arrived at at 
that conference failed to observe them, to 
the undisguised pleasure of those who had 
kept away from it. 

My work was not, however, entirely 
wasted. On the first of December, 1921 - less 
than twenty-four hours from the time the 
train bearing mo India-wards steamed out 
of Colombo, the Hon’ble Mr. (now Sir) James 
Peiris moved a resolution in the Ceylon 
Legislative Council which contained a 
courageous proposal designed to incorporate 
the minorities in the general body politic. 
The new constitution for which he pressed 
on that occasion should, he urged, make it 
possible for ‘‘all persons irrespective of 
race resident in any electorate, otherwise 
qualified, ... to vute for the election of 
a member or members to represent such 
electorate.” 

In commending this item— No. 9 in his 
coraprohedsive resolution— to the Legislative 
Council Mr. Peiris made it quite plain that 
he was not seeking to deprive any community 
of any special rights that at the time it 
possessed. The incorporation of such com- 
munities in the general territorial electorate 
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communal and special representation and not 
in substitution of it. 

The exercise of the new privilege, Mr. 
Peiris foresaw, would make it posi^ible, 
at no distant date, to get rid of comraunalism. 
Some persons belonging to minority commu- 
nities would, he predicted, come in through 
the territorial electorate. That would 
inspire confidence. Yoting in the territorial 
electorate would also develop the habit of 
working together, and that habit would drive 
out misunderstandings and mistrust, preju- 
dices and jealousies. Once the minority 
communities were incorporated in the general 
electorate, he ^imphasized, 

“ ••they will find that their interests are the 
interests of the general community, and that there 
is no dividing line existing between them. They 
will find further that they will be able to return 
members of their own communities to the Council 
through the instrumentality of the general electo- 
rate. When that time comes— I hope it will come 
before the other reform of the Council, the next 
but one— then perhaps it will be time for us 
to consider ^ the abolition of communal and special 
representation.” 

The Member of the Legislative Council 
who made this enlightened plea was a 
distinguished Sinhalese. As a young man he 
had gone to Cambridge, where his forensic 
ability was soon recognized and in course 
of time he was elected President of the 
Cambridge Union— the first Asiatic to be 
given that lionour. Upon return to Ceylon, 
he set up practice as a Barrister and made 
a groat name. In 1920 he was elected to 
the Presidency of the Ceylon National 
Congress. He spoke in the legislature, there- 
fore, in the dual capacity of representative of 
the Metropolitan Constituency of Ceylon and 
President of the Congress. It took great 
courage for him to do so, for, as indicated 
in his statement, all his colleagues of the 
Congress were not in sympathy with his 
view. 

Not a single dissentient voice was raised 
in the Legislative Council against this item 
of the Peiris resolution. Not one of the 
representatives of the Tamils, Muslims, 
ludiaus, Burghers (persons of Dutch descent) 
or Britons had any fault to find with this 
particular proposal. 

His Excellency General Sir William 
Manning, Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of Ceylon and its Dependencies, presided 
at that session. A broad-minded, generous- 
hearted man, he was anxious - to start Ceylon 
on a constitutional career. He readily saw eye 


to eye with Mr. Peiris in regard to giving the 
minorities an equal voice in the ten*itorial 
representation. Speaking of it he said : 

4 - regards Section (9), 1 entirely agree- 

to tnat. it IS, m my opinion, the beginning of 
wisdom. We are here going to put, I trust, into- 
pur wnstitution a condition which 1 should have- 
uKea to see there from the beginning, and which 
1 nope will in time remove ml these difficulties 
or communal representation.” 

Following the promulgation, on February 
16, 1924, of the Order in Council revising 
the Constitution of Ceylon, all the minorities — 
including Ceylon Indians — were incorporated 
in the territorial electorates while permitted 
to enjoy special representation. Such 
incorporation aroused no protest, even though 
our people, as also the Britons in Ceylon,, 
were iion-Cejrlonese. The very definition 
of the term “Indian” incorporated in the 
Order in Council marked them out as non- 
Ceylonese. An Indian, for the purpose, was : 

“ • any person who is a native of British India 
or of the territories of any Native Prince or Chief 
under the suzerainty of His Majesty exercised 
througli the Governor-Genoral of India or through 
the Governor or other officer suboixlinate to the 
Governor- General of India, and is a resident of 
Ceylon, but is not domiciltxi tlierein.” 

I wish to draw the reader’s special atten- 
tion to the last few words of the definition. 
They make it as clear as clear can be that our ’ 
people who wore reddent in Ceylon hut tvci^e 
NOT Domiciled thmr were not only to vote in 
two special electorates created exclusively 
for them, but also in the territorial electorates 
in which they resided, without being subject- 
ed to any limitations wdiicli were not also 
imposed upon all the otlier communities, 
including persons who had no other domicile 
than Ceylon. 

One of the terms under which franchise 
was conceded to our people took away in 
detail, to some extent, the equality that had 
been given in principle. The literacy tost 
as laid down in the Order in Council, recog- 
nized literacy only in English, Sinhalese and 
Tamil. It had the effect of rendeiing in^ 
eligible Indians who were literate in ‘a 
language or languages other than those. 

The British, as 1 have often pointed out 
in my articles, are especially adept at this 
sort of prestidigitation and ever since I came 
to Ceylon some two years ago I have been 
using such influence as I possessed to secure- 
the alteration of this particular terra, whicli 
presses upon our people. 

The question of equality of treatment ef" 
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Indiaus was important from the Indian 
national*— and not merely the material— 
.point of view. Any successful attempt to 
'differentiate against our people would not 
only place them at the mercy of other 
communities but would also lower them in the 
estimation of those communities ; and what 
would be worse still, such discrimination 
would lower India herself in Ceylon’s eyes. 

IV 

Soon after my arrival in the island I 
'tegan to see signs that showed that the 
Indian position in Ceylon was not as secure 
as it might be. Most of our people had come 
over from Madras and were Tamils. Hindus 
predominated among them. Ceylon Tamils 
did not take much interest in them. The 
Sinhalese, particularly those who had come 
under the influence of the Buddhist revival, 
were more or less hostile to them. 

.This hostility was partly the result of the 
friction that for centuries past had existed 
'between the Sinhalese and the Tamils. In 
ancient times and during the Middle Ages 
the Tamils had again and again worsted the 
Sinhalese in^ open warfare. At times the 
Tamils had remained in the ascendancy for 
decades. Not a few Sinhalese, in fact, blamed 
the Tamils for the break-up of the Sinhalese 
kingdom. 

The Sinhalese hostility toward Indian 
Tamils was partly due to the fact that most 
of the immigrants from India engaged in 
lowly avocations The bulk of them were 
employed in producing tea and rubber for 
British and Sinhalese estate owners. Some 
of them performed duties that the Sinhalese 
considered too dirty to engage in, such as 
removing night-soil and cleaning the streets. 

In addition to hostility and aversion, there 
was also a species of jealousy. Indians in 
^'€eylon are, almost without exception, workers 
-.^nd not shirkers. They are industrious and 
]^rsevering. Most of them also are thrifty— 
in spite of the fact that the Sinhalese, in the 
name of temperance reform, have imposed 
an excise system upon Indians on tea and 
rubber estates which encourages drinking. 
The Sinhalese, on the contrary, are noted 
neither for their industry nor for their 
thrift. 

In the course of the Budget debate in 
1925 a well-known Sinhalese Buddhist leader 
.and ex-Prpsident of the Ceylon National 
•Congress (the Hon’ble Mr. I). B. Jayatilake, 

-- . * ii T n -•! 


for the Colombo District), had seen tit to 
coniplain that Government was giving work 
to Indians in Government factories instead 
of employing Ceylonese. Remarks to that 
effect brought a sharp rebuke from a Tamil 
Hindu (the Hon’ble Mr. S. Rajaratnam, 
M. L. C.) representing one of the constituen- 
cies in the Jaffna Peninsula, which is 
separated from the Madras Presidency by 
only a narrow strip of water and. which, in 
respect of physiographical conditions and the 
characteristics of the people, is closely allied 
to that part of India. I quote the actual 
words used by this Member of the Ceylon 
Legislative Council : 

“I think the Honourable Member representinf- 
the District of Colombo said yesterday that Indian 
labour should not be encouraged or employed in 
the Railway workshops. I thought that the Govern- 
ment w^ould not have taken him seriously on 
the point. As I find the Director of Public Works 
has taken note of the same and has replied in 
detail. I am sorry that I have to make a fev 
observations. 

“•••The Indian National Congress, the Ceylon 
National Congress, and other public bodies want 
that the Indians should have equal rights in all 
parts of the British Empire, whether it be in 
Canada, Africa, Australia, or any other part of Hi.s 
Majesty’s dominion. But when it concerns Ceylon, 
why should the ca>President of the Ceylon National 
Congress take up this uncharitable and inconsistent 
attitude? I cannot- really understand what is 
going to happen. We say India is our motherland . 
and we look to India for our food. We liavf' 
wrongly shut out the sons of our motherland from 
the Civil Sei-vice. We do not want them even in 
a workshop. It looks as if we were saying ‘L(‘t 
the Indians be latrine coolies and estate coolies 
and no better.’ I am afraid, Sir, the time may 
come when perhaps the Indian Government, as a 
result of Indian opinion, will say ‘Good-bye, gentle- 
men in Ceylon, no food for you, no labour for 
you.’ Are we really prepared for such a CK)n- 
tingency ?” • 

More than one Sinhalese who appeared 
before the Donoughmore Commission on 
Constitutional reform spoke in a manner that 
showed that, he was chafing under the 
arrangement which gave the Indian equal 
political status with the Briton and the 
Ceylonese. 

A Buddhist Sinhalese schoolmaster made 
an attempt to commit the Ceylon National 
Congress to discrimination against the Ceylon 
Indians at its 1927 session, while the 
Donoughmore Commission was still making its 
investigation. \ happened to be present on 
the occasion— I was, in fact, seated on the 
platform near the President, the Hon’blt‘ 
Mr. W. A. de Silva. The move was so 
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Congress had pursued in khis matter that 
it was defeated without any difficulty. No 
one seemed to be happier at the result than 
the Congress President. 

This was in December, 1927. Seven 
months later the situation was entirely 
changed. All desire to weld the minorities 
together with the majority in national solid- 
arity had disappeared. The pent-up passions 
of centuries had asserted themselves in the 
Sinhalese breast and a stream of lava poured 
from the erupting volcano of historic hatred 
menacing the very existence of Ceylon 
Indians. '' 

On September 1, 1928, the same Mr. W.A. 
de Silva who, eight months earlier, had seem- 
ed to be pleased at the defeat of the motion 
politically to handicap the Ceylon Indians, 
actually suggested that the Congress, which. 
Tinder his presidency, was meeting in a special 
session, should embark upon such a course. 
A number of Buddhist-Sinhalese, many of 
thorn, like himself, large employers of Indian 
labour, sat at Ills right and loft and aided 
and abetted him. 

As T related in the article that I con- 
tributed to the December issue of this Review 
how the agitation was got up and how it 
had been stimulated, it is not necessaiy for 
mo to deal with it here. I stated, in that 
article, that at the moment of writing a 
motion that sought, on the one hand, to 
givu‘ the vote to every adult Sinhalese, and 
on the other to prevent almost every Ceylon 
Indian from being enfranchised, was pending 
before the Ceylon Legislative Council. I 
shall deal as briefly as I can with the fate 
that that resolution met in the Council. 

As I have already written, theHon’ble Mr. 
A. F. Molamure, the author of that motion, is 
a Buddhist Sinhalese. As soon as he got 
to the part of his motion that, in my opinion, 
had been directed against Indians, he came 
out from cover. To quote him : 

“Now I come to the other part of the resolution, 
which I feel is more delicate than the one I have 
dealt with already. I refer to the case of non- 
t^eylonese British subjects ; and I say that the 
literacy qualification should be added to the pro- 
posed five years’ residential qualification. I shall 
^'ome to the alternative later.* It has b^n 
«aid that this resolution of mine is brought with 
the object of keeping out a large number of Indian 

* This part of Mr. Molamure’s motion contmn- 

(1) substantive proposals and (2) an alternative 
proposal. The full terms will be found in the 
author 8 article in the December issue of the 
‘noaern Review. 

83V2— 2 



m this 


This confession is both naive and un- 
blMhmff. Its author was, at the time he 
uttered these words, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Ceylon National 
Congress. He is now its Vice-President. 
Only a few weeks before he made this state- 
ment ho was acting as an unofficial member 
of the Ceylon Executive Council. A man 
occupying such a position — and a lawyer, 
too— would be expected to have a sense of 
responsibility and to show some consistency. 
He, however, proposed to jettison an arrange- 
ment which, by common consent, placed 
Ceylon Indians on the same basis with the 
other communities in Ceylon in respect of 
franchise. Such jettisoning was to be done to 
prejudice the position of Indians— and Indians 


alone. 


Mr. Molamure could have dared to pursue 
such a course of invidious and flagrant dis- 
crimination against Ceylon Indians only 
because he felt that they were helpless — only 
because he must have thought that he could 
do so with perfect impunity. He knew, on 
the other hand, that the otlier non-Ceylonese 
British subjects (the Britons in Ceylon) were 
much too powerful to be tackled in the 
same way. He, therefore, left them severely 
alone and, in fact, as I shall show a little later, 
actually put forward proposals to improve the 
British position. 


So cock-sure was this Buddhist Sinhalese 


of the inability of Ceylon Indians to resist 
the open attack that he was making upon 
their political shitus that ho went ahead 
and cited certain figures which showed that 
even if only one of the limitations that he 
sought to place upon them (the literacy test) 
were applied to them, the bulk of our people 
in the island would be rendered ineligible 
to vote. I shall quote his words as they 
appear in the Oeylmi Ilamard after correction 
by him : ' • 

“I took the trouble to look up the Census cT" 
of 1921 to find out wliat percentage of the Indians 
are literate. The total number of Indians in 1921 
was 493,944, and of this number 114,830 were 
literate. So that, Oie proportion of literates was about 
one-fourth of the population.” 


In other words, by proposing the literacy 
test, which the Donoughmore Commission 
had rejected, Mr. Molamure made sure that 
at least four-fifths of Ceylon Indians would 
be excluded from the electoral register. 
His intentions were, in reality, much more 
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sinister. The literacy test that he proposed 
was ability to read and write English, 
Sinhalese and Tamil “one of the languages of 
this country.” Through its imposition Ceylon 
Indians who were literate in Malayalara (as 
several thousand were) and other Indian 
languages but did not know the so-called 
languages of the country, would be treated 
as illiterate and disqualilied. The literacy 
test was moreover, to be coupled with a 
residential qualification stiff enough, by itself, 
to exclude a very large proportion of both 
literate and illiterate Ipdians. 

The legislator who unblushingly pressed 
proposals so prejudicial to the material 
interests as well as the national honour of 
Ceylon Indians had, nevertheless, the hardi- 
hood to declare that he was not anti-Indian. 
What would have been his potentiality if 
he really were anti-Indian ! 

Through the alternative part of the motion 
Mr. Molamure sought to improve the position 
of the British and at the same time to heap 
additional handicaps on the Ceylon Indians. 
He also tried to split the ranks of Ceylon 
Indians— 'to make the propertied Indians leave 
their poor countrymen in the lurch. 

This triple object was to be attained by 
proposing a residential qualification of one 
year instead of the five years recommended 
by the Donoughmore Commission ; and the 
imposition of a property or income qualifica- 
tion and literacy in English, Sinhalese or 
Tamil. In asking the Ceylon Legislative 
Council to adopt this alternative, Mr. Mola- 
mure exhorted : 


. “The reason why I brought that (the alternative) 
m IS that tliere are a large number of people in the 
European community who would get disfranchised 
by the five years’ residential qualification ; and 1 
also teol that there are a large number of Indians 
who Qmio to this island and who though they 
may be, disfranchised would come in under the 
alternative. 10 take a personal example, I would 
refer to the Agent in charge of the Indian 
immigrants here. Is it not fair and right that people 
hke him should have a vote if they have been in 
--tlie island for a year ? 1 say that people like him 
are people wdio can take an intelligent interest in 
any electorate and the affairs of the country 

m which they live. It is not fair simply by reason 
of their not being here for five, years that they 
should be shut out from exercising this privilege. 
I f^l sure that this alternative would bring in 
a large number of members of the European 
commumty who would be otherwise disfranchise.” 


If Mr. Molamure’s plea had peen accepted, 
all the British adults in Ceylon with the 
exception of a few newcomers would have 
been given the vote, whereas nearly all the 


Indians in the island would, through the 
property or income or literacy test, be ex- 
cluded from the register. 

VI 

A word needs to be said about the atti- 
tude of the Ceylon Indians in tlie matter. 
Few of them have taken any active part at 
least openly in combating the propaganda 
carried on by Mr. Molamure and his anti- 
Indian colleagues in and outside the Ceylon 
Legislative Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. Natesa Aiyar, M. L. C., 
has, I am happy to say, used his pen and 
tongue in defence of our people’s rights. 
So has Mr. K. Satiavaghisvara Aiyar, a young 
advocate. One or tw^o other Indians have 
written a stray letter or two to the press. 
There have been a few conferences at one 
of which, to my knowledge, the Hon’ble Mr. 
I. X. Pereira, M. L. C., Mr. K. Natesa Aiyar 
and the Government of India Agent, Mr. A. 
N. Hydari, 1. C. S., were present. Both the 
Indian Members have, of course, spoken from 
their places in the Council. 

With these few exceptions the Ceylon 
Indians have chosen to maintain silence. 
That has been the case even with professional 
and business men, many hundred strong. 

In the absence of any explanation only one 
conclusion is possible. The well-to-do Tndian.s 
in Ceylon feel that tliey are more or less at 
the mercy of the Sinhalese and have chosen 
to place their own pecuniary interests abovt' 
the cause of their countrymen. In tlii.^ 
respect the Ceylon Indians have not shown 
the patriotism that our countrymen havr 
exhibited in Soutli Africa and other units uf 
the British Empire. I must say that T havr 
been greatly disappointed in them. 

I have thus been compelled to step into 
the breach. For months I have done all 
that lay in my power to counter every anti- 
Indian move. The anti-Indian agitators, uaabl(‘ 
to answer my arguments, have time and again 
tried to stab me in the back. Undeterred by 
personal abuse, I have gone on with tliV* 
crusade single-handed. 

Credit must, however, be given to tlu' 
w^ealthy Indians in Ceylon for possessing the 
wisdom to realize that Mr. Molamure had 
thrown the apple of discord among them and 
the moral courage to fling it back at him. 
There are plenty of men of conservative 
views among them. A property qualification 
has great fascination for all such Indians. 

I was afraid at one stage that they would 
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fall victims to Mr. Molamure’s blandishments. 
Upon arguing with them I, however, found 
them to be reasonable. Mr. Molamure and 
his anti-Indian colleagues discovered, in the 
end, that not one Indian— not even the Agent 
of the Government of India of whom he had 
specifically spoken — would feather his own 
nest and leave the bulk of the Ceylon Indians 
out in the cold. 


VII 

The failure^ of the attempt to detach the 
rich from the poor Indians in Ceylon has 
liad the eftect of compelling the anti-Indian 
M. L. C.’s to concentrate their energies upon 
the effort to win the British to their side. 
With that end in view Mr. W. A. de Silva, 
then President of the Ceylon National Con- 
gress, proposed an amendment to Mr. Mola- 
imire’s substantive motion. If accepted it 
would have reduced the residential qualifica- 
tion to six months instead of one year, and 
thereby made it possible for nearly every 
British adult in the island to get on the 
register. The literacy test would not have 
mattered in their case, for English was to be 
one of the prescribed languages. Nor 
'vould property or income qualifications make 
any difference to them for the minimum income 
limit was to be Ks. 50 per mensem. 

The de Silva amendment would, on the 
other hand, have imposed a further handicap 
upon our people. It would have subjected 
them to in con) e or property as well as to 
literacy and residential qualifications. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Molamure’s substan- 
tive motion did not propose income or 
property qualifications. 

The amendment also gave Mr. W. A. de 
‘Silva the opportunity to throw dust in the 
eyes of persons unfamiliar with the situation 
in Ceylon. The wording was such as to give 
the impression that no rights previously 
conceded were being taken away from the 
non-Ceylonese. 

The dishonesty of that suggestion was 
patent to any one familiar with the situation, 
fo-day, as has already been pointed out, 
Indians enjoy franchise rights on par with 
Sinhalese and Tamils and other Ceylonese. 
^Ir. de Silva and the Sinhalese co-operating 
^ith him would, however, give the vote to 
every adult among themselves. - They would 
^so give the vote to every adult among the 
British who had been in the countiy for six 
months. They would, on the other hand, 


prevent practically every Indian from getting 
on the register. 

I exposed these tactics in the press in 
Ceylon and India. So flagrantly unjust 
were the Molamure and de Silva proposals that 
they were voted down in the legislature — 
though the Sinhalese constitute the largest 
single bloc in the House and all the Sinhalese 
present, with one exception, cast their votes 
against equality of treatment to Indians. 
Almost all the representatives of the minori- 
ties stood out for justice to our people in 
Ceylon, 

Mr. Molamure’s 'substantive proposal was 
defeated by the acceptance of an amendment 
imposing the literacy test upon all voters, 
whether Indian, British or Ceylonese, of 
which I shall write in a subsequent section 
of this article. The alternative proposal was 
defeated by two votes. ]ilr. W. A. de Silva’s 
amendment was lust by six votes. 

IX 


Who are these anti-Indians ? What is 
their race ? What is their religion? What 
are their interests ? 

I already have had something to say in 
regard to these matters. 1 wish, however, to 
supplement it with information derived from 
authoritative sources. With, that end in 
view I propose to examine the list of persons 
who, according to the Ceylon Hamard, gave 
their votes to Mr. de Silva's amendment, 
which, I have shown, would have hit Ceylon 
Indians the hardest. Hero is the list : 


Tlie Hon’ble Mr. 
The Ilon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 


Ayes— 13 

E. W. Pereira 
E. H. Tambimuthi 
A. C. G. Wijeyekoon 
C. W. \V. Kannangara 
N. J. Martin 

C. E. Victor Corea 
G. E. Madawala 
A. F. Molamure 

D. S. Senanayak^ . 

V. S. de Silva Wikrainanayakft'' 

W. A. de Silva 

P. B. Kambukwelle 
G. K. de Silva 


Of the thirteen niembeivs who voted in 
favour of politiqally handicapping Indians in 
Ceylon, only one, Mr. E. E. Tambirauttu, is 
a Tamil and one, Mr, N. J. Martin, is a 
Burgher. The remaining eleven are all 
Sinhalese. 

Three of these eleven Sinhalese, Mr. E. W. 
Pereira, Mr. Wijeyekoon and Mr, C. E. Yidor 
Cores, are Christians. The renwiming 
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eight, so far as I know, are Buddhist by 
religion. 

Among the Christian Sinhalese who voted 
with the Buddhists at least one—Mr. Wijeye- 
koon—gets his wealth through the sweat of 
the Indian brow. So do Mr. W. A. de Silva, 

• Mr. D. S. Senanakaye and Mr. G. R. de Silva. 

Not one of these four planter-politicians 
gave a silent vote. They, in fact, delivered 
speeches that were openly hostile to Indians 
and some of them exceedingly bitter. 

Mr. Wijeyekoon counselled his colleagues 
to take a leaf out of Australia’s— or at least 
out of Burma’s — book. He even went to the 
length of misrepresenting the utterances of 
distinguished Indians to support his conten- 
tions. He, for instance, contended that Mr. 
Shanmuga Chettiar — the Chief Whip of the 
Swarajist Party of the Legislative Assembly — 
had stated at a function in Colombo that 
“the Australians were fully justified in the 
policy they adopted in keeping out Indians.” 

Another of these Sinhalese planter-politi- 
cians who is growing fat on Indian toil 
suggested to his fellow M. L. C.’s that they 
shape their Indian policy on the pattern 
of the white colonists of Kenya. Mr. D. S. 
Senanayake said, as recorded in the Ceylon 
Hansard : 

“We know that in Kenya they (the wliite colo- 
nists) have resorted to > differentiation.^ There they 
say that the Indians, who are British subjects, 
should not have the vote or equal rights because 
the interests of the native should be safeguarded. 
But the Englishmen here say that the Indians 
should have the vote because they are British 
subjects. Well, then what would happen to the 
intei’ests of the natives here V” 

Mr. G. R. de Silva— another Sinhalese 
who derives his wealth through Indian 
labourers, also asked his people to treat 
Indians in Ceylon as “the self-governing 
Dominions and several of the British Colonies” 
— ^particularly Australia— were doing. 

Mr. W. ^ A. de Silva went further than 
anyone eke' Knowing that the majority of 
”^he Council were definitely opposed to his 
plea for discrimination against Ceylon 
Indians he uttered the threat that if the 
Government shaped its policy in conformity 
with that wish of the Council “there will be 
no non-co-operation but there will be 
trouble.” 

The examination of the list of the M. L. 
C.’s who voted with Mr. W. A. de Silva 
offers conclusive evidence that outside the 
Sinhalese and fiuddhist Sinhalese at that — 
xthere is little opposition to the tieatment 


of Ceylon Indians on the same basis as the 
Ceylonese in future as to-day. That conclusion 
derives additional strength fiem an analysis of 
the list of M. L. C.’s who voted against the 
Ceylon National Congress President’s proposals. 
They were : 

Noes — 19 


The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Sir 

The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hoo’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon'ble Mr. 
The llon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 


N. H. M. Abdul Cadar 
Ponnambalam Ramanathan, Kt., 
K. c., c. M. G. 

W. Duraiswamy 
A. Canagaratnain 
C. H. Z. Fernando 
H. R. Freeman 
T. B. Jayah 

H. M. Macan Markar 
A. Mahadeva 

I. X. Pereira 

S. Rajaratnam 

M. M. Subramaniain 
G. A. H. WiUe 

T. M. Saba Ratnam 
T. L. ViUlers 

K. Natesa Aiyar 
George Brown 
M. J. Carey 


In this list the name of only a single 
Sinhalese— Mr. C. H. Z. Fernando— is to be 
found. Though an employer of Indian labour 
he is highly socialized and takes active 
interest in the welfare of workers. 

All the Tamil Members, with one excep- 
tion — Mr. Tambimuttu, who has already been 
accounted for— refused to countenance the 
anti-Indian move. All the three Muslim 
Members, the two Indian Members, and all 
the four unofficial Britons, including Mr. 
Freeman (a British ex-Government Agent 
who represents a Ceylonese constituency) 
stood out for justice to Indians. One Burgher 
Member — Mr. Wille — too, voted with them, 
thus negativing the one Burgher vote cast 
in favour of Mr. W. A. de Silva’s proposal. 

The representatives of all the minorities 
in the legislature, in fact, united to defeat 
the Buddhist-Sinhalese machinations. Judging 
by the speeches that many of these members 
made, they were convinced of the justice of 
the Indian cause. They knew, moreover, that 
if the Sinhalese were permitted to make 
political helots of Ceylon Indians to-day, 
they would take the earliest opportunity to 
mete out the same fate to the other 
minorities. 


X 


It is a matter for no small gratiffcation 
that the frontal attack made by Mr. Molamure 
and Mr. de Silva with the Sinhalese standing in 
a phalanx behind them failed. Unfortunately, 
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however, some of the minority 
members who did not believe in franchise 
upon a broad basis combined with some of 
the reactionary Sinhalese to recommend the 
imposition of a literacy test upon all voters. 

The amendment' to that effect had been 
proposed by a Tamil Member, Mr. Tambimuttu. 
He, it may be remembered, voted in favour 
of Mr. de Silva’s anti-Indian amendment. Mr. 
Molamure had’ at one time sat at his feet 
when he was employed as a schoolmaster. 
So had Mr. D. S. Senanayake, an employer 
of Indian labour, who also stood four-square 
behind Mr. Molamure and Mr. W. A. de 
Silva. 

Just before Mr. Tambimuttu’s amendment 
was put to the vote he moved for the deletion 
of a clause that appeared to have been put 
in specially to safeguard the interests of 
Indians literate in languages other than 
English, Sinhalese or Tamil. Confusion 
prevailed in the Council Chamber to such an 
extent that not one of the Members who had 
stood out against injustice to Indians pressed 
for a division in time. The amendment as 
adopted, therefore, would keep up the present 
system whereby Indians literate in Malayalam 
and other languages are not counted as 
literate. 

XI 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has yet to have his say. The Labour Party 
in Britain is bringing all the pressure that it 
can command to induce him to ignore this 
reactionary limitation urged by the Ceylon 
Legislative Council. 

The anti-Indians are, in the meantime, 
busy going about the country rousing the 
population against Indians. They are saying 
that if Indians are given equality of treat- 
ment in future as in the past they will be 
able to impose their will upon the Ceylonese, 
Their will also, they declare, be an invasion 
from India for the sake of exercising the 
franchise and being elected to the Council. 

Such arguments are, of course, without 
rhyme or reason. There are less than a 
million Indians, most of them are poor and 
unlettered, in Ceylon as against more than 
four million Ceylonese. There can, therefore, 
be no question of Indians acquiring the 
power to dominate. 

It is, moreover, to be remembered that 
most of the Indians in Ceylon have not come 
to the island of their own initiative, but 
have actually been brought to it. Agents 


knowq, as Kanganies are sent in shoals to the 
Madras Presidency and neighbouring Indian 
States to offer all sorts of inducements to 
lure them, and on top of that a large and 
costly establishment presided over by a 
British ex-planter carries on propaganda for 
purposes of recruitment, and manages the 
processes of recruitment and the sending of 
Indian recruits to Ceylon. 

Some 50,000 Indians leave the island for 
India annually. During certain years the 
number is much larger. If the process of 
bringing Indians from India were stopped, 
the Indian population would soon be reduced 
to a small fraction of what it is to-day. 

The dishonesty of the tactics employed is 
especially demonstrated by the fact that there 
is not the least desire— there certainly is no 
agitation — to end the recruiting system. Some 
of the anti-Indian agitators, in fact, would be 
ruined if further supplies of Indian labour 
were denied to them. 

In this connection I must call attention 
to certain statements made by Mr. Molamure 
in the course of his speech winding up the 
debate on his motion. Ho said that he was a 
planter in a small way, and that he did not 
employ— and did not wish to employ— any 
Indians. To quote his exact words : 

“J do not employ a single Tamil lalx)urer on my 
estate. I never employed a single Tamil labourer 
and I hoi)e I never shall, not because 1 have an 
antipathy towards Tamil lalxMirers but because 1 
wish to employ my o^^n people.” 

Admirable sentiments these. Why do not 
the Sinhalese who are co-operating with Mr. 
Molamure in anti-Indian moves follow his 
example in this respect ? When will Mr. 
W. A. de Silva, Mr. D. S. Senanayake, Mr. 
A. C. C. Wijeyekoon, Mr. Gr, R. de Silva, 
and the other anti-Indian Sinhalese planter- 
politicians send away their Indian labourers 
and employ their own people ? I have a 
shrewd suspicion that they will continue to 
exploit Indian workers and try to keep tlioso 
workers down so long as the Government oj^ 
India does not intervene and stop tlieir labour 
supply. 

XII 

The anti-Indian agitation that is now 
being carried on in Ceylon is due, in a 
measure, to the fear that possesses the heart 
of the anti-Indian Councillors. In seeking 
to impose the literacy test upon their own 
people — and not merely upon Indians— 

We placed pow^erful weapon in the hands 
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of their political opponents. Labour leaders 
and other democrats have been denouncing 
them as reactionarieS““and quoting in support 
statements made by Mr. W. A. de Silva and 
others before the Donoughmore Commission 
showing that they have been all along anxious 
to keep the privilege of voting confined to 
a narrow clique which they themselves 
could easily influence. 

The frantic efforts made by the reactiona- 
ries to rehabilitate themselves with the people 
have led to their unmasking in regard to 
their designs upon Ceylon ^Indians, too. On 
February 16th the anti-Indfans met in great 
force under the presidency of Mr. W. A. de 
Silva at the Town Hall in Colombo, denounced 
Ceylon Indians as a “million parasites,” 
and passed a resolution denying them the 
vote because they did not have an “abiding 
interest” in the island. A day or two 
following the flow of turbid oratory the 
Hon’ble Mr. Forrester A. Obeyesekere, a 
Sinhalese M. L. C., who, at the time of the 
debate, was absent from the island, sent a 
letter to the press in which he exposed the 
de Silva tactics. He wrote: 

‘'You Cianiiot eat your aike and liave it. We 
thank the (Donoughmore) Commissioners for 
removing communalism but insist on differentiating 
against Indians. 

“Mr. W. A. de Silva protested at the meeting 
(held in the Colombo Town Hall on February 16th) 
that ‘the abiding interest’ referred to w’as not 
directed against Europeans, but Mr. Godamune 
(another Sinhalese leader from the up-country 
district) said : ‘that he and others protesting against 
the extension of the franchise w^ho had onme from 
India or perhaps from England, etc., etc., who, 
while being temporary sojourners, tried to wrest 
from us the bower of Government.^ Only last 
Friday Mr. de Silva assured a well -known gentleman 
in my presenee tliat all Englishmen in Ceylon had 
an ‘abiding interest’ 

“So, Avhatever the language used at the meeting 
w’hich might have ^pealed to popular sentiment, 
we are expected to differentiate in regard to Indians 
only.” 

Mr. Obeyesekere, I may state, comes of 
a family which is held in high esteem in 
the island. He is a gmgarna by caste, w^hich 
is considered higher than the karave, to 
which Mr. de Silva belongs. Mr. Obeyesekere 
is a Christian while Mr. de Silva is a 
Buddhist. Two clansmen of Mr. de Silva 
opposed Mr. Obeyesekere at the last election 
but failed to keep him out of the Council. 
Both the legislators are adherents of the 
Ceylon National Congress, but by birth, 
breeding, life experience and religion they 


are poles apart in thought and methods of 
work. 

A few days later Mr. Obeyesekere’s 
statement was confirmed by another revelation 
from a totally different source. The Hon’ble 
Mr. T. L. Villiers, who, I understand from 
a Sinhalese friend, is a grandson of the Earl 
Russell, delivered a lengthy address at the 
meeting of the European Association, in the 
course of which he exposed the W. A. de 
Silva tactics. Here is a brief exceri)t from 
his lengthy statement, as reported in the 
Times of Ceylon : 

“I had hoped that after the long and thorougli 
debates tliat took place in the Legislative Council 
we should now be left in peace until such time 
as the Secretary of State for the Colonies should 
reply to H. E. tlie Governor’s despatch, but on 
Saturday last (February 16tli) the Hon. Mr. W. A. 
de Silva thought fit to preside at a meeting at the 
Town Hall (which is reported to have been very 
crowded) callefi by means of signatures to a paper, 
and to have moved a resolution there which might 
have a very delinite effect on European interests. 

“Now he opened his remarks by saying that the 
meeting had been called to discuss a matter which 
was very much in the minds of all the Ceylonese 
and tliat he had received no unfavourable criticism 
except from a ‘tainted souixje.’ And he moved, or 
subsequently a resolution w^as moved, to the effect 
that the franchise should only be granted to those 
w^ho have an ‘abiding interest’ in the country.* 

“I would like to say that in the lobby of the 
Legislative Council on both Thursday and Friday 
last the holding of this meeting was fully discussed 
and 1 venture to say that a very large number of 
those present felt that a meeting of that sort at 
tlie present time was inopportune, but, I believe, 
the reason for it is this tliat when the Commis- 
sion’s Report arrived originally and it was seen 
that there was to be adult suffrage a paper was 
sent round calling for the names of those who 
wished to oppose any such extension. That paper, 
gentlemen, has been burning in Mr. de Silva’s 
pocket ever since. He felt he must do something 
with it and eventually he agreed to preside at that 
meeting. 

“He even preceeded to point out this ‘tainted 
souiee’ of criticism and he made a very virulent 
attack on a certain journalist whose articles have 
^peared in the local Press for some months past. 
The gentleman he refers to also wrote certain 
criticisms of planting matters, to which no little 
exception was taken by the planting community,, 
but during that time he was *a friend of the 
Ceylonese,’ he was ‘a great man’ and a ‘true 
journalist’— so much so that in his hands was 
placed a commission for taking photographs of 
Ceylon railway scenery and publishing a handbook 
on it. They could not have put the work into- 
better hands. I liave seen those photographs. 
They are a credit to the man and they will reflect 
muon of the beauty of the country. He was 
selected by the Finance Committee for that work as 
the man to do the job, but as he wandered about the 
country and imderstood: the position he began to 
write on Indian matters and the Indian roBitienj 
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ilia way that was not so acceptable, and then 
this bosom friend ^yas attacked first of all in the 
IjOgislative Oonncil and .has now received a 
further attack from Mr. W. A. de Silva. I do not 
hold any brief for that particular writer, but it 
shows how quickly men change when they find 
something that touches their own personal 
views. 

“The resolution that w^s put forward contained 
these words— *an abiding interest.’ There is 
something a little bit sanctimonious about this 
‘abiding interest’ somehow or other. It is one of 
those nebulous phrases which you can handle in 
all sorts of ways, but the interpretation of the 
expression as applied to the franchise was explained 
to us in the lobby by the Chairman of that 
meeting (Mr. W.*A. de Silva), and certainly I for 
one was given to understand, ‘Oh, it wont affect 
the European. Nearly all of them have a share 
ill some company or they rent a house. That is 
ail abiding interest.’ 

“The Indian members, I think, were assured, 
‘Oh, no, no, it doesn’t touch you. You have an 
abiding interest. You have your shops and your 
businesses. 

“In bther words, he was representing to those 
who criticized the holding of this meeting that 
this term ‘abiding interest’ was only to refer to 
the Indian immigrant labourer. To put the matter 
quite plainly, the capitalist was to have the vote, 
but not the labourer.” 

No words of mine are needed to supple- 
ment that statement. There never was 
any doubt in my own mind as to what the 
objective of the Sinhalese agitators was. If, 
liowever, there was any doubt in anyone’s 
mind, no room is left for it. 

These Sinhalese are out to discriminate 


against Ceylon Indians, openly and fiagrantly. 
While preventing our people, with the ex- 
ception of a minute minority, from getting 
on the electoral register, they are deter- 
mined to make it possible for all Ceylonese 
and British adults in Ceylon to become 
enfranchised. 

XIII 

This, then, is the Ceylon Indian situation 
to-day. It will ultimately depend upon 
India whether the anti-Indian Sinhalese are 
able to discriminate against our people in 

the island : for India holds the whip hand, 
Ceylon cannot exist without food and labour 
from India. 

If the agitation against our people enjoy- 
ing, in the new era, voting privileges on 
a basis of equality with the other communi- 
ties in Ceylon — as they do to-day— succeeds, 
the material interests of our nationals there 
will be prejudiced. Fancy exploiters of 

Indian labour alone having representation 
in the Ceylon Legislative Council ! 

The matter touches our honour and not 
merely our people’s pocket. If nearly a 
million Indians are reduced to political 
vassalage in Ceylon while all the other 

communities are made free, India — which, 
by raising her little finger can prevent such 
barefaced injustice— will find it difficult to 
hold her head high. 

All I can do is to ring the tocsin. It 

is for India to act. 


fhe Rise of America as Britaio's Rival 

By JACADISAN M. KUMARAFPA, m.a., ph. d. 


(Alim John 

I T is commonly held that the opening of 
each new century means in some 
mysterious way the incoming of a new 
era and the passing away of a notable 
landmark in world’s affairs. Whether there 
is any truth in this or not, there c^u be no 
doubt, however, as to the profoundly 
significant course of world evpnts during the 
first quarter of this century. The nineteenth 
century was most marked by the colonial 


\ CorneHiis) ' • 

and commercial expansion of Europe and its 
dominant place in world affairs. But the 
economic changes and political events of tlie 
first quarter of the twentieth century point 
to the gradual decline of Europe and the 
rapid rise of ^ America as the greatest 
industrial and financial power of the world. 
The most significant aspect of this new^ 
position is the gradual decline of Great 
Britain’s, importance in world trade, and the 
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steady growth of America as her commercial 
rival. 

The principal economic spheres of 
influence of the United States are reflected 
in the following figures of investments made 
during the year 1927 : America invested in 
that year $571,000,000 in Europe ; in Latin 
America, $359,000,000; in Canada, $268,000,000; 
in the Far East, $145,000,000 ; in the 
possessions of the United States, $32,000,000. 
On the other hand, Great Britain, within the 
same period, absorbed only $130,000,000 of 
European securities ; she invested $118,000,000 
in Latin America ; $172,000,000 in Africa 
and $255,000,000 in the Ear East ; in her 
own Dominion of Canada she invested only 
the small sum of $51,000,000. These figures 
show how powerful is the financial penetra- 
tion of America even into territories where 
Great Britain was once predominant. 
Britain’s attempts to avert this development 
have proved futile. New York bankers now 
control enterprises all over the world 
and hold at their mercy governments which 
they can reduce to bankruptcy with a mere 
stroke of the pen ; America’s power, as the 
world’s banker, is really without precedent in 
history. 

Not only financially but commercially 
also America has come to occupy a foremost 
place in international trade, and has made 
for herself a place in the economic structure 
of the world corresponding to her needs and 
resources. Her foreign trade reveals three 
principal currents. The first one is directed 
to countries, like Canada and Australia, 
whose economic wants are much similar to 
those of the United States. The second 
one flows into countries, like France and 
Germany, which are economically more 
developed. But the third, and the most 
important, current is that which carries 
goods to countries, such as those of the 
tropics, of lower economic development In 
this connect Qn a fact that should be noted 
js that a generation ago America exported 
mainly raw materials to industrially more 
advanced countries and imported manufac- 
tured goods from them, but now this situa- 
tion has changed radically, so much so, that 
to-day her imports are primarily raw materials, 
of which about a quarter -comes from the 
tropics. 

The World War curtailed European acti- 
vities in Asia and Latin America, and created 
tremendous openings in those places for the 
United States. Besides, an outstanding 


development of this time which has been of 
very great importance to American trade, is 
the shift in trade routes for ordinary raw 
materials, many of which had hitherto been 
reaching American factories by way of 
European distributors. Since 1915 there has 
been a steady growth of a direct Trans- 
pacific interchange between America and the 
Par East. Rubber, vegetable oil, and tin were 
being brought directly from the Far East 
and South America to the United States 
instead of by way of Europe. Such was 
also the case with cocoa, dyewoods, furs and 
numerous other commodities, which used to 
pass through the hands of European inter- 
mediaries before reaching their American 
destination. By the end of the war, Boston, 
for instance, had succeeded in supplanting 
London as the centre for American purchases 
of hides and wool. Further, it must be 
pointed out that this direct interchange 
applies not only to the handling of east- 
bound silk, fibres, rubber, skins, etc., but also 
to a much more intensive effort on the part 
of the manufacturers to establish the dis- 
tribution of American textiles, machinery, 
automobiles and specialities in Oriental 
centres without recourse to European inter- 
mediary agencies. This direct method of 
interchange has resulted in advancing steadily 
American trade and displacing gradually 
European and British commodities in com- 
petitive markets of Asia and Latin America. 

With her rapidly growing industrialism, 
the United States is becoming more and 
more dependent on the tropics for her raw 
materials. A recent bulletin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture shows that 
the total value of the principal tropical 
imports, — coffee, sugar, i-ubber, — ^is about 
$1,000,000,000, and that fruits, spices, nuts, 
oilseeds, tobacco, hemp and sisal, tea, woods 
and the gum from the tropics are imported 
in about the same value. Her tremendous 
industrial expansion makes America an 
insatiable purchaser of raw materials ; she 
empties Asia of her raw silks, Cuba of her 
sugar, and the British and Dutch East 
Indies of their rubber. She takes a large 
share of the Chinese furs and nuts, of 
Braisilian coffee, Chilean nitrate and copper, 
Australian wool crop and Mexican petroleum 
and minerals. Among all these imports the 
increase in the quantity of rubber is mo4 
striking ; it is pow nine times what it was 
in 1909. While the volume of tea imported 
is about the same as it was in the early 
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y( 3 ars of the century, the volume of coffee 
I has increased 50 per cent ; and the imports 
in sugar, oils, cocoa and cocoanut meat show 
even a greater increase. 

The United States imports cocoanuts by the 
millions. The meat or copra, when dried, 
provides oil not only for industrial uses but for 
substitutes for cod-liver and other oils. After 
the extraction of the oil, the copra makes 
food for livestock. The shell is worked 
into combs, spoons drinking bowls, linoleum 
and other articles.* The outer fibre of the 
nut is used to make felt. The stem goes 
into furniture, sail boats and lumber for 
houses. Potash and phospheric acid come 
from the liusk. ^Palm leaves are used for 
roofs, brooms, mats, baskets and fodder for 
cattle. The unripe husk is made into pre- 
serves and young leaves into pickle. Cement, 
^’inegar and gum are also got out of it. 
Multitude of products from the cocoanut 
tree find a ready market in the United 
States. Among the Latin American countries 
I which ship them, Jamaica, Ti’inidad and 
I Panama head the list. Other parts of the 
tropics too, such as the Philippines, find a 
lucrative outlet there for their cocoanut 
lu’oducts. Ceylon and the Philippine Archi- 
pi'lago fill with their dessicated cocoanut and 
I (Micoanut oil the holds of many ships bound 
for the United States. One billion pounds 
of cocoanut oil alone are consumed annually 
in the manufacture of soaps, candy, margerine, 
glycerine, cosmetics and other goods ; this 
oil is freely used now in the place of animal 
fats, on which hitherto the manufacture of 
the above articles solely depended. 

The present trade interests of America 
are centred in the countries and islands that 
lie to the south of her, in the Philippines, 
the Dutch East Indies and Malaysia. It is 
interesting to note that between tlie years 
1910 and 1914, Europe su}>plied 49’6 per 
(■ent, of the imports of the United States 
whereas between the years 1921 and 1925, 
European supply decreased to 30‘4 per cent, 
of the American imports. On the other hjuid, 
Asia, and Oceania, which supplied only 10‘B 
of the imports of the United States in 1910 
nnd 1914, increased to 28'9 between 1921 
and 1925. Such w^as the growth of American 
j trade in the tropics by the end of the first 
i quarter of this century. But now her trade 
i growing even more rapidly. America’s 
I over increasing activity in the Far East is 
I ^' ell illustrated by the Uct that in 1928, 
I according to the statistics compiled by the 
I 841/2—3 


American Chamber of Commerce, her exports 
to China increased by about fifty per cent., 
and her exports to Japan amounted to 
$250,000,000. Though the latter represents only 
about 5 per cent, of the export trade 
of the United States, yet it indicates 
an 8 per cent, increase. It must also 
be noted that while the total export with 
South America during the year 1928 showed 
only an increase of 7V2 per cent., the total 
export of the United States to Asia increased 
during the same period by $10,000,000 or about 
12 per cent. Tliough Great Britain was pre- 
eminent in Asian trade till the beginning of 
the war, the above figures clearly show that 
the United States is gaining ground in the 
Orient at tlie expense of Britain. 

If we turn our attention to Latin America, 
there again one notices a similar phenomenon. 
Within the past fifteen years American in- 
vestments in South American countries have in- 
creased twelvefold, amounting to $2,215,000,000 
at the beginning of 1928 as against 
$ 183,000,000 of the pre-war period. During 
the same period American commerce also 
advanced from $328,000,000 to $959,200,000, a 
gain of almost 200 per cent, in her trade witli 
her southern neighbours. Another pignificant 
fact is that in 1927 the United States sold 
more goods to Latin Amej’ica tfian were sold 
by her three competitois, — Germany, France 
and Great Britain. In fact, she sold more 
than what was sold by all these three combin- 
ed. And Latin America, in turn, sold to 
the United States more than she did to her 
three important European customers. Of all 
the leading rivals for Latin American trade, 
the United States alone has made signal pro- 
gress in the volume of its exports over that 
of 1913. Tlie volume of exports of the 
United States to Latin America as a whole 
has increased over 150 per cent., while that 
of the British exports has gone up only 14 per 
cent. According to the general index of 
prices compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, one finds that while tfie 
actual increase in the volume of the ship- 
ments of the United States to Latin America 
is about 70 pei cent., the volume of ship- 
ments of the United Kingdom has decreased 
23 per cent. The imports of the United 
States from Latin America since 1913 
have increased more than 117 per cent., while 
those of Great Britain show an increase only 
of 71 per cent. 

But what is still more remarkable is the 
way the United States is penetrating into 
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British possessions and undermining the 
importance of Great Britain even in her 
colonial trade, A survey of the foreign trade 
of the British colonies with the mother’ 
country and with the United States is, in- 
deed, most illuminating. India, for example, 
imported in 1913 from Great Britain 62’2 per 
cent, of her imports ; in other words, she 
imported from England alone four times as 
much as she imported from all the other 
countries put together. And her imports 
from the United States that year was only 
2‘6 per cent. In the year 1927-28, however, 
England’s share of India’s imports decreased 
to 47*7, while that of the United States in- 
creased to 8‘2. It is significant that India’s 
import trade during the last fifteen years with 
the United States shows steady increase, 
while that with Great Britain indicates a 
a gradual decrease. 

Of the import trade of her South African 
Colony, England enjoyed 56*8 in the year 
1913, while only 8*9 fell to the share of the 
United States but by 1927 the share of the latter 
increased to 15*4, while that of tlie former 
declined to 44*8. What is really noteworthy 
here is that the share of Engiand in the 
import trade of India and of South Africa, 
had decreased during a period in which tlie 
total foreign trade of these two countries 
remained stable in relation to the world’s 
foreign trade. When we turn to Great 
Britain’s relation to her great North Ameri- 
can Dominion, there again England’s share 
in its import trade is conspicuous only by its 
smallness. Canada imported from the ‘mother’ 
country in 1913 only 21*3 per cent, of her 
needs, but by 1927 she reduced even this 

already small percentage to the still smaller 
percentage of 16*8. The United States, on 

the other hand, enjoyed that very year (1927) 
()4'9 per cent, of the (Canadian import. 

When one turns to the export trade of the 
Colonies, .one finds the .situation not very 

differenf. India’s export trade with England, 
■which was 23*5 in 1913, fell to 21 per cent, 
by 1927 ; on the other liand, her exports to 
America, which was 8*9 per cent, in 1913, 

increased to 11*1 per cent, in 1927. It is 
interesting to observe that even Australia, 
which exported to England 44*3 per cent, 
of her export goods in 1913, decreased it to 
41*4 per cent, in 1926. Whereas her export 
trade with the United States which was only 
3.4 in 1913, more than doubled, amounting to 
8.7 in the year 1926. So also Egypt’s export 
trade with England, which was 42.6 in 


1913, decreased to 39.6 in 1927,, ■while Ikm 
exports to the United States, which wji 
only 7.7 in 1913, rapidly rose to twico a 
much in 1927. These figures are suffici. n 
to lead to the inescapable conclusion rlia 
the dominating position of Great Brit;m 
even in her own Colonies and Domiiii(»n. 
is now being undermined by foreign Power, 
and notably by America since the Greii 
European War. 

Parallel with the incapacity of Britain ti 
compete witli America,— Germany and Japa 
in regard to certain industrial pi\)ducts, 
goes the inability of Britain to expui 
capital to the same extent as before the Wai 
In this direction also one cannot fail 
notice America’s rapid expansion at tli 
expense of Great Britain. In the DominiM 
of Canada, for instance, the Arnerio.i 
investment is five times as much as that ( 
the Britisli. Tn fact, the penetration of tli 
United States into Canada is so great th; 
the latter is gradually becoming an econonii 
annex of the former. American loans ai 
now finding their way not only into Caiiad 
but, though to a lesser extent, into otii* 
British possessions like Soutli Afric; 
Australia and even India. It must not 1) 
understood, however, that sucli rival)' 
between these two Anglo-Saxon Powers i 
confined to tlie tropics and British Coloniv> 
it is also quite evident in the Americanize 
Europe. Since the War America’s for- mi: 
loans have been greatly used for tli(‘ i'- 
habilitation of many of the Europtii 
countries, and that advantageous situatin 
has helped her to penetrate into Europe wit 
amazing success. Even in the foreign trad 
of Russia, the United States is rapid! 
displacing Great Britain. Whatever olsi' a 
these developments may signify, they rend- 
at least this much quite clear, namely, tin 
the United States is well on the way i 
challenge the pre-eminent place held hitlieit 
by Great Britain in the affairs of the world. 

This situation places the United States i 
a position similar to that of Germany b( lui 
the Great War. In order to refresh '•) 
memory and to better understand the Aiiyl' 
American situation, let us, by way of digit'; 
sion, make a brief survey of the pre-Mv: 
Germany. We observe that she changt 
within two or three decades, much . like ti 
United States, from an agricultural conntryy 
able only to feed herself,— to an indiistiii 
nation, enormously increasing in conseqir'jn 
her demand for raw materials from < tlit 
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lii tills. In 1870 about 65 per cent of the 
{. ‘rman wage-earners were engaged in 

;,i:riCLilture, and by the outbreak of 
f[;(‘ war the proportion had fallen to 
per cent. The fact that by 1913 
, ))Iy one-eighth of Germany’s total 
ifivports was in the form of finished goods, 
is in itself a sufficient indication of her rapid 
itidustrializatien. Her oxpoi*ts, which wore 

\ jilucd at 1,200,000,000 in 1900, more 
Ilian doubled during the decade following 
amounting to $ 2,500,000,000 in 1913. She 
succeeded in making’, at the expense of the 
( nitod Kingdom, tremendous headway in such 
rich markets as Japan and the larger South 
American countries* Her rapid rise as an in- 
dustrial Fower^ her intensi^•e drive for foreign 
imij'lvots, and the commercial jealousy of 
rivfd Powers, “-like France, Great Britain and 
<ith('rs, — could not but bring about an inter- 
mitioiud restlessness which finally resulted 
in the most devastating cataclysm in all 
iiistoiy. 

Thi' United States is now playing the role 
that Gerinany did before the War ; she has 
liccoine tlie most outstanding industrial nation ; 
^i)c is actively engaged, like the pre-war 
*«irinany, in capturing raw materials and 
disidacijig Great Britain in (‘oini)etitive markets 
"f the world. The products which America 
^\'ill need in great quantities in the future, — 
rubber, siig.ar, silk and cofiee, — do not come 
Irom F;urope. Between 1910-14 and 1921-25 the 
[uii'chases of the United States in .Asia in- 
(I'l'ased 265 per cent, and in Oceania 212 per 
C' lit Her heavy trade with Asia in 1928 is 
Illy a I’lirther indication of her ever increas- 
ing need of the tropics ; she can do more 
‘ ii^^ily without Europe than she can without 
Asia or South America. The economic 
nuportance of this trade for America is 
f'I'vious ; it is certain to grow, ^ bring- 
ing with it increased opportunities for 
'^port of machinery and inaniifactured 
goods from the United States. In fact, 
already most of the trade of the countiles 
■*l Central America, together with that of 

■ aba, Haiti and San Domingo, is controlled 
I'v the United States. Were the sugar supply 

■ I Cuba to be slmt off or the sources of 
I libber in the Dutch East Indies and Malaysia 

be closed, it would create in America a 
'ituation which would be considered so 
"la’ious as to justify, according to the 
I’^aropean practices of imperialism, tlie use of 
huce to bring about a favourable settlement. 

Not only the United States but also other 


countries of the AVest are becoming more 
and more dependent on the tropics for 
supplies of essential raw materials, and the 
resulting competition naturally leads to 
frequent friction among them. This new 
rivalry for markets betAveen the United 
States on the one side and Europe and 
Great Britain on the other, has made both 
tlie parties conscious of a coming conflict. 
Holding the position that the United States 
does in tlie commercial and financial Avorld, 
it is natural that she should feel that Britain’s 
naval strength is a menace to her world 
trade. Wlien asked why lie was oxporiinenting 
so laboriously on the production of rubber 
from weeds, Mr. Edison is reported to have 
told Mr. F. Parker that the United States 
never lias, and never will have, on liand 
enough rubber to run tlie country for more 
than a year. Such being tin* (^ase, what 
would the United States do, asked Mr. Edison 
with great concern, in case of a war wliich 
cut off' all rubber supply ? No nation can 
fight a war without rubber since all the 
present transportation is on a i iibber basis, 
it is this vital economic not'd in time 
of war tliat is diiving Mr. Edison to con- 
centrate his attention on rubl)er production 
from weeds. But then, is there any likeliliood 
of a war, asks one, bctvMam Europe aiid 
Amei’ica ? “Do not imdte any mistake about 
that war” answers tlie wizard ; “it will 
come. AVe may run along for a good many 
years without it, but sooner or latei’ the 
nations of Europe will combine against the 
United States.” Tliere is no doubt Avhatever 
that the Old AVorld is jealous of the rapid 
rise of America in Avorld affairs, and it is 
but natural that their competitive race for 
markets should give rise to friction and 
frequent disagreement in tiu'ir international 
dealings. 

It has already been noticed how America’s 
gain has meant Great Britain’s loss in the 
trade of the world. The striking . advance 
in America’s export trade with China, for 
example, is gained almost exclusively at the 
expense of Great Britain. Before tlie war, 
the latter's export trade with China was 
three times that of America, hut since the 
AA^ar America’s rise has been so rapid that 
her export trade Avith China, Avhicli was only 
one-third of Britain’s, is now double that 
of Great Britain. Similarly China's import 
trade Avith the United States has doubled, 
while that Avith Great Britain has gone down 
considerably. The important place occupied 
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Britain dnring ttie last eentury 
in tbe comtnetce ot the -woiid is now being 
usurped by tbi? youB^, but powerful, 
industrial nation/ This situation is largely 
responsible for the marked strain in their 
present relationship about which one hears 
and reads so frequently to-day. Great Britain 
is finding it almost impossible to resist 
the penetration of America even into markets 
considered as British monopoly and the 
conflicting trade interests are creating sore 
spots in their relation and making both 
these Anglo-Saxon Powers increasingly 
suspicious of each other.. 

It is small wonder, therefore, if Bear 
Admiral Charles P. Plunkett of America, 
following a recent discussion of the Navy 
Bill at the Foreign Policy Association of 
New York, asked if any one in the audience 
could explain why and against whom Great 
Britain is building up her navy. He is in 
the company of many other leaders who 
think that Great Britain is now directing 
her attention against her most powerful 
commercial rival,-“the United States of 
America. Their present dispute in reference 
to naval armament beai's a close resemblance 
to the dispute in 1913 between Germany 
and Great Britain in regard to the same 
question. AVhile condemning the wild race 
in Europe for armament, the American 
Senators emphasize in view of European 
preparations, the necessity and importance 
of America maintaining a navy second to 
none. 

At present the Americans are the only 
people strong enough to challenge the British 
claim to supremacy on the seas. This is 
made quite evident by the recent “I’m Alone” 
incident. In other days and at other times 
the fact that a British sloop was fired upon 
and sunk and the sailors taken to the 
American coast in irons would have inflamed 
public passion, and there would be loud 
demands , in Parliament and elsewhere for 
suitable apology and reparation. But what 
do we find to-day ? The prevailing opinion 
in Great Britain seems to be that since no 
protest could be made adequate, they had 
better make no protest at all and leave the 
matter to the Washington State Department 
to clear the business up and do whatever 
it can to prevent a repetition of any action 
so extravagantly absurd. This is the position 
that America wanted to hold even before 
the World War. Her present cruiser 
programme is calculated to increase her 


naval strength in proportion to th.u 
Great Britain. While the Americans iifue 
no quarrel with Great Britain’s wis]- to 
protect her commerce adequately in the 
event of war, they certainly resent }ier 
claim to extend that protective force into 
an offensive one,— as she has done in the 
past with her superior force,— for the pur- 
pose of dictating to neutral nations in time 
of war. 

Ever since the blockade of Germany 
in the last war the conduct at sea of belli- 
gerents and neutrals in time of war has 
been one of the bones of contention amoiii!: 
the Great Powers. Great Britain then insisted 
upon her right to interfere with the sea 
trade of a neutral, and such claim is main- 
tained and supported even now in London. 
The American demand, however, is for an 
interpretation of the freedom of the seas 
in the light of the rights of neutrals in 
time of war. Because of the unyielding 
attitude of the British and the break-down 
of the Naval Disarmament Conference, 
America, unmindful of all the present 
conciliatory gestures of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, is bent on building a navy equal in 
strength, if not superior, to that of Great 
Britain in order to protect lier sea trade ; 
such a navy, she maintains, will enable her 
to break any blockade established by belli- 
gerent Powers, and enjoy, in consoquenet-, 
the freedom of the seas. If war should 
ever break out between them, it would only 
be as a result of this commercial rivalry 
and the traditional dispute over the rights 
of navigation in time of peace as well as 
in time of war. 

A clear symptom of the earnestness 
with which England views the possibility 
of a breach with America is the present 
tendency in Britain to view favourably the 
project of constructing through the Englisli 
Channel a tunnel, twenty-one miles in length, 
at a cost of some $150,000,000, connecting 
England with the mainland. This scheme 
has come up for discussion many a time 
during the last sixty years, but military 
strategists have consistently opposed it in 
the interests of national security. Strange 
as it may seem, the arguments that are now 
being advanced in favour of the tunnel are 
also advanced in the interest of natioiml 
security. The facts, that the country 
open to siege by submarine and that it 
dangerously exposed to attack from the air 
are serious enough considerations, it 
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maintained, to favour the construction of 
such a tunnel. In the view of European 
statesmen, however, the changed attitude of 
Britain in regard to this project is largely 
the result of the need Britain feels of assuring 
food supplies in the event of a rupture 
with the United States. Though both these 
Powers frequently wax eloquent on their 
friendship and deny the possibility of a 
war between them, yet their actions speak 
louder than their words ; their preparation 
show that they are tremendously suspicious 
of each other. America’s superior resources, 
iier increasing naval strength, and her insistent 
claim to the right of trade through a 
blockade, make Great Britain live in suspicion 
and partial dread of her most powerful 
commercial rival. Greed for gold, competition 
in commerce, and race in armament have 
frequently been the cause of war, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, if the present 
Anglo-American naval and commercial 
rivalry cause more anxiety among thinking 
group on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It is inevitable that such competition for 
markets and materials should have its effects 
also on the countries of the tropics. The 
rivalry for what is available in the markets 
of the tropics is growing more and more 
intense. No doubt, the productive capacity 
of the ti’opics has hardly been tapped yet 
Though about 40 per cent of the earth’s 
surface lies within the tropics, yet not 
even 4 per cent, of it is under cultivation. 
But the natural tendency of industrial 
nations has been and will be to keep 
the less developed countries as feeders 
to their factories and markets for their 
manufactured goods. To meet the present 
competition there is, and will be on the part 
of imperialist Powers, a vigorous attempt to 
increase the returns from their possessions 
in the tropics. America, for instance, has 
already launched a survey of Porto Rico’s 
economic and industrial possibilities. France 
is making preparations for a two-year study 
of her undeveloped Colonial Empire for the 
purpose of showing its vast possibilities in 
an exhibition to be held in 1931. By such 
a careful survey of the undeveloped riches 
of her colonial possessions she hopes to 
multiply the national fortune by a scientific 
exploitation of her empire. Similarly Great 
Britain is attempting to make her possessions 
contribute to an enhanced extent in swelling 
her wealth in order to regain her lost 
position in world affairs, and to strengthen her 


economic hold over them, while outwardly 
granting them, as in the case of India, a 
larger semblance of political power. The 
tendency on the part of the British Dominions, 
however, is to break away from such control 
and make their own preferential trade treaties, 
such as the one for example, between 
South Africa and Germany. But unfortunately 
it is the helpless dependencies that will have 
to continue to sutler the economic tyranny 
of the present-day imperialism. 

The self-seeking interests of the leading 
industrial countries of the West have resulted 
and are resulting, in retarding the industrial 
development of the countries of the tropics, 
and consequently, in keeping them fixed more 
or less ill their poverty, inasmuch as, 
they have to pay more for finished goods 
and receive in turn loss for their raw 
materials. Then again there is the further 
danger of capitalist nations in interfering in 
their domestic affairs and thus obstructing 
them in their political progress. Examples 
of internal interference are many and 
varied. However, such opportunities, one 
is thankful to observe: are now being 
curtailed by the rise of national conscious- 
ness and stronger governments in the various 
tropical countries. It is worth moutioiiing 
that the American Foreign Policy of to-day 
is tending more and more to one of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of such 
countries and of fostering the development 
of strong and capable governments, hoping 
thereby to win thf3 goodwill of the peoples 
and insure a coustant and steady supply of 
tropical crops or raw materials. 

A whole group of countries, —British 
Colonies and Dominions not excepted, — which 
were formerly attracted by Great Britain 
are now turning for good or ill to the United 
States, and among them the Pacific and 
Latin American countries are destined to 
become the future field of America’s econo- 
mic activity. America of to-day is Great 
Britain’s greatest commercial 'rival ; having 
grown powerful both financially and other- 
wise, she is unwilling to recognize the British 
claim to primacy in commerce and supremacy 
on the seas. No doubt, it is true that of 
all the nations of the world, the American 
nation, as Sir Austen Chamberlain points out 
in one of his conciliatory speeches, is nearest 
to the British in racial and moral outlook. 
This fact, however, does not alter the situation, 
namely, that there is a growing rivalry,— 
naval and commercial,— between these two 
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othei*wise friendly nations. While the affinity their naval rivalry and commercial jealousy 
pt race and similarity of culture tend to bring tend not only to keep them apart but even 
them together, yet it cannot be denied that threaten their peaceful relations. 


Greek Artists in Buddhist Afghanistan 

Bv R. S. PANDIT, Bnr-nt-Law 


I T is said that the impact of the thought 
of modern Europe on the social and 
religious ideals of the Afghans is in the 
main responsible for the obscurantist 
revolution against King Amanullah. This 
is however not the first time that Eastern 
and Western ideas have met in Afghanistan. 
For a thousand years Buddhism prevailed in 
Afghanistan and drew within its fold the 
warring races of Persia, Greece, Scythia and 
Partliia who in turn conquered the country. 
Meanwhile from the art of Greece inspired 
by tlie philosophy of Buddhism arose a new 
culture of which the best product was the 
Graeco-Buddhist art of Afghanistan and 
the North-West Frontier of India. 
Tlie remains of the architecture unearthed 



A Stupa on an Eraiiionoe 

by the British in India and the French in 
Afghanistan enable us to trace the develop- 
ment of this art, through the centuries, back 
to pure Greek types. The stream of this 
Buddhist art went eastwards across Asia. 
The influence of Greece is proved by the 
seal impressions with Athene and Eros types 


found by 8ir A. 8tein in Central Asia 
[Savd-bimed of Klioten, p. 39b) 

and according to Mr. E. B. Havell there 
exist '‘paintings treasured as the most 
precious relics and rarely shown to Europeans 
which closely resemble the Graeco-Buddhist 
iirt of India” in some of the oldest temples 
of Japan {mudio. yol XXAMl, 1903, p. 20). 

Long before the conquests of Alexander 
a Greek population existed in Central Asia, 
which according to the historian Tarn was 
descended from the Greek Brancbidae settled 
by the Persian conqueror Xerxes. After 
the conquests of Alexander a Greek popula- 
tion maintained its distinctive character 
in Afghanistan and tlie North-West Frontier 
of India. It is an interesting fact that 
Greek character continued to be used on 
coins two centuries after the last Greek 
prince of Kabul, Hermaeus iiad in about 40' 
B.G., succumbed before the advance of the 
Scythians. About this time the Graeco-Roman 
world of the AVest was consolidated as the 
Roman Empire and though Greek rule 
disappeared from India and Afghanistan 
active commercial relations continued between 
the Hellenistic lands and India of which 
Afghanistan then formed part. The influence 
of Greek coinage lasted for nearly eight 
centuries in Afghanistan and India. Mr. 
Brown says, "Since the important discovery 
in 1824 by Col. Tod, that Greek coins had 
once been strack in India, the names of 
thirty-three Greek and twenty-six Indo- 
Scythian or Saka and Indo-Parthian or 
Pahlava princes ruling territory round tho' 
Indian frontier, have gradually been recovered 
from coin legends, and not more than half 
a dozen of these are known from other 
sources. Even the names of the later 
Kushana Kings were first deciphered from 
their coins. Thus coins alone have been 
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responsible for the recovery of a whole 
period of Indian history.” On the coins 
of the Greek Princes are found the Brahini 
(older Devanagari) and Ksharoshthi scripts. 

After the departure of the Macedonian 
conqueror Greek supremacy beyond the 
Indus collapsed and in about 303 B. C. 
Seleucus was obliged to cede to the 
Emperor Chandra Gupta Maurya large 
districts west of the Indus. His grandson 
Asoka extended the Indian frontier to 
Herat. Meanwhile the successors of Alexander 
especially Seleucus and Antiochus had founded 
many Greek towns in Eastern Iran and the 
Greek lan^age had become dominant there. 
Diodotus, oatrap of Bactria became indepen- 
dent about 255 B. 0. and in about 190 B. C. 
the Graeco-Bactrians under Euthedemus 
began to make incursions towards Iran and 
India. In 180 B. 0. as the Maurya power 
declined the Bactrian Greeks conquered 
Afghanistan while King Demetrius advanced 
far into India. But the Graeco-Bactrian 



Ascetic of the. Sid Century (Scythian type) 


Empire was in turn overwhelmed by the 
Scythians in about 139 B. C. In 135 B. C. 
the last King of Bactria, Heliokles, having 
been forced to fly from the country by 


the Scythians fixed his head-quarters 
at Kabul where his descendants continued 
to rule for a century. Of the Greek princes 
of Kabul and the Punjab the most famous 
' were Menander and Apollodotus whose 
reigns may be placed between 140-80 B. C. 
The last Greek King of Kabul was Hermaeus, 



Afghan Workman on an Archaeological Site 


whose rule was ended ‘in about 40 B. C. by 
the Parthian tribe known in India as the 
Pahlavas (V. Smith, ‘Mndo-Parthian dynasties 
from 120 B. 0. to 104 A. 1).’') According to 
Strabo (XI. 510) ‘'Menander conquered nioro 
tribes than Alexandoi’, as he crossed the 
Hypanis to tlie East and advanced to Isamus. 
He and other kings especially Demeti’ins 
occupied also Patalene (District of Pntala, 
netu- Hyderabad, Sind) and the coast which 
is called the district of Saurashtes” (L c. 
Syrastene, Saurashtra or modern Kathiawad). 

The mention of tliese kings by classical 
authors is supported by Indian accounts. 
Greek tradition preserved by Plutarch relates 
that “when Menander, one of the Bactrian 
khigs died on a campaign after a Tiiild rule, 
all the subject towns disputed about the 
honour of liis burial till at last his ashes 
were divided between them in e(jual parts.” 
Menander appears in Buddlrist tradition as 
King Milinda. He became a convert to 
Buddhism and his discourses with the 
Buddhist Saint Nagasena contained in the 
Milindapanha or Milinda Panho, “the 
questions of Milinda,” are preserved in Pali 
in Ceylon, Burma and Siam. They were 
probably originally so written in Eastern 
Afghanistan in a dialect spoken in tiiat 
reign. The work is quoted as authoritative 
by the celebrated Buddhaghosha who wrote 
about 450 A. C., and it is the only work not 
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part of the Buddhist canou which has 
received the honour. Prof. Sylvain Levi 
working in collaboration with M. Specht 
has shown that there are two if not three 
Chinee works written between the 5th and 
7th centuries on the questions of Miiinda. 
They purport tb be translations of Indian 
works, but they are not translations of 
tlie Pali text and are probably derived from 
a recension older than the Pali. 



Life size head (3rd Cent.) recalling the art of 
Guido Mazzoni 


greatest authority is Foucher (iVbtes .sv^r 
la geographic andenne de Gandlmm),M^ Fouche i* 
indicated the site of the great relic tower 
erected by the Emperor Kanishka. This 
tower which was 400 ft. high was one of the 
wonders of the world. The tower was 
visited by famous Chinese pilgrims and so 
late as 1030 A. D. Alberuni refers to it as 
the Kanik Chaitya. The Indian archeological 
department excavated the spot indicated by 



A Head of the 4th Ceiitmy 
some of whose characteristics are to, be found ' 
in the mediaeval sculpture of Reims 


The Mongolian tribes known to the Indians 
as the Saka (Scythian) advancing from Bactria 
founded a gi;eat Indo-Scythian Empire upon 
the fall of the Greeks. Their ruling tribe 
known to the Chinese as Yue-chi, to the Greeks 
as Tochari and to the Indians as Kushana 
became like the Greeks converts to Buddhism. 
The most famous among the Kushanas was 
the Emperor Kanishka who like Asoka 
before him was an ardent evangelist of 
Buddhism. His capital was at Purushapur 
(Peshawar) in Gaudhara (districts of Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi) and his summer capital was 
at Kapisha north of Kabul. 

For the topography of Gaudhara the 


M. Foucher with remarkable success, the most 
notable discovery being the now celebrated 
relic casket bearing an image and inscription 
of Kanishka whose Superintending Engineer 
had the Greek name Agesilaos. 

M. Foucher realized that the Kabul 
valley was virgin soil for the archaeologist 
and that capital data lay awaiting there 
underground. In 1924 he succeeded in 
obtaining a monopoly of excavation in 
Afghanistan from King Amanullah. The 
wonderful vestiges of Buddhist culture 
discovered by the French arcliaeelogical 
mission have already been described by the 
writer in an illustrated article in the Modern 
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Humw of February, 1927 entitled “Buddhist 
jiemains in Afghanistan/’ M. Foucher having 
loft for Japan in 1925 the work of directing 
the excavations in Afghanistan was entrusted 
by the French Government to M. Barthoux. 
This article deals with the recent discoveries 
of M. Barthoux near Hadda in the district 
•of Jelalabad known in Buddhist times as 
tfie sacred city of Nagarahara, 

Til rough the courtesy of M. Hackin, 
conservator of the Musee Guimet at Paris 
who has great personal knowledge of Afghanis- 
tan I was able to inspect the precious 
works of Graeco-Buddhist art which had 
arrived in Paijs in the autumn of 1928. 
Owing to an unfortunate mistake the Customs 
authorities at Marseilles opened the packing 
cases and did irreparable damage to the 
valuable finds. 

Hadda, the sacred city of the Buddh’sts, 
is now the centre of Moslem orthodoxy. 
When the first archaeological finds were 
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Fragment of a relief representing an episode of 
the life of Buddha 


brought to light the chief of the French 
Mission drew the attention of the Afghan 
Government to the need for a guard for the 

' 85 ^/ 2— 4 


protection of the finds but before any steps 
could be taken the fanatical population, aft^r 
Friday prayers looted the yards and attacked 



Mutilated Bodhisattva 1)y the side of his sleeping 
wife receiving his bonnet from his attendant 


and demolished the most beautiful statuary. 
It became necessary to surround the French 
Mission by an escort to counter the hostility 
of the population excited by the xMiillahs 
and the members of tlic Mission themselves 
became the victims of attempts to poison on 
two occasions. To-day nothing but a shapeless 
mass remains where there were the beautiful 
edifices excavated with such great care by 
Frencdi experts. The museum at Kabul 
where the more important finds were trans- 
ferred is also now reported to have been 
destroyed by the vandals. One turns with 
relief from the Afghans to the modern Turks 
amongst whom men and women are now 
devoting themselves to the cultivation of 
fine arts including sculpture. In February, 
1929 a most extraordinary mosaic, one of 
the finest examples of Byzantine art of the 
fourteenth century, was uncovered by the 
workmen engaged in repairing the walls of 
the little mosque of Kahrie, on the outskirts 
of Constantinople. The mosaic depicts the 
death of the Virgin Mary, who lies on her 
bier surrounded by saints. It had remained 
hidden under Moslem whitewash for five 
hundred years. The modern government^ ot 
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Angora immediately ordered the preservation 
of the mosaic. It was completely uncovered 
and remains where it is. Moslems now 
worship beneath the shadow of images whose 
representation had for centuries been forbidden 
by their religion. 

Fortunately for the civilized world the 
French Mission were able to transport some 
of the finds over the Afghan mountains to 


H. Barthoux is situated at the end of th 
Kabul valley. It is now barren owing t 
the neglect of its ancient irrigation canai 
of the Buddhist period. The sites of ancior 
Buddhist institutions at Hadda are markp 
by mounds and it is the number of sue* 
mounds which indicates their importanc 
from an archaeological view poiii 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who traverse 



A cell with stupa in the centre and Buddhas on the maiKih;, leaning on foundation walls, 
aud showing beautiful draperies ’ 


Afghanistan from the 4th to the 7th centuri( 
have left us graphic descriptions of the sacr<j 
places which made it possible for M. Barthou 
to identify the sites. The grottoes an 
hypogeums are to be found in great numbei 
along the plateau which extends beyond t! 
village. This was the important field < 
excavation where M. Foucherand M. Coddar 
had first commenced to dig. The results • 


distant Paris aud to execute a large number 
of designs and sketches. In February, 1929 
the President of the French Republic opened 
a special ^ section at the Musee Guimet for 
the Buddhist art of Afghanistan. No Indian 
visitor to Paris should fail to see the valuable 
finds now safely lodged in the Musee 
Guimet. 

The locality near Hadda excavated by 
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iheir labours have been surpassed by . the 
ilii^coveries made by M. Barthoux. The 
French Mission secured no less than .6,000 
statues and unearthed 500 edifices known as 
stupas. 

A stupa was an edifice with several storeys 
often exceeding in height 60 feet intended to 
protect the relics of Buddha placed in its 
centre. Its architectural design was very simple 
but its decorations were often complicated 
und elaborate. For its base the stupa had a 
[»fdestal with a plinth and for its crown a 
platform having a projecting roof below a 
cornice. Over this reposed a massive cylin- 
drical edifice surmountedby a dome. A cornice 
and another platform separated the two plat- 
forms. The decorations consisted of a series 
of pilasters at regular intervals terminated 
by a capital not unlike the Corinthian, 
'rite central projections, trapezoid in shape, 
were strengthened by a buttress. Between 
these were either statues of Buddha or 
reliefs both high and low reproducing 
scenes from Buddha’s life. It is from these 
tliat the majority of the beautiful statues in 
the Musee Guimet have been collected. 

According to M. Barthoux the grand stupas 
with their massive centres would appear 
to have been inspired by ancient Roman and 
tli’eek fortresses. The stupa was built facing 
the east on an eminence so as to dominate a 
large stretch of territory. Then came smaller 
stupas executed in imitation of the grand 
i?tupa with certain variations. The little 
stupas were built parallel to the inner 
wall of tlie grand stupa and placed in two 
vows. Their dimensions were different, three to 
eight feet wide and somewhat more in height. 
A good deal of liberty was left to the builders, 
A g. rows of cupids carrying enormous 
garlands of leaves were often substituted for the 
ornamental Buddhas. In their interior have 
been discovered cenerary vases containing 
remains of bones coins or fragments of papyrus. 
Some of the small stupas had miniature 
ladders inside in imitation of the grand stupas. 

Within the circumference of the stupa were 
found deep embrasures w'hich served as 
chapels with a throne supporting a Buddha 
in meditation. By the side of the Buddha 
wore statues of various sizes of divinities, 
genii, donors or devotees which are perfect in 
execution. In some cases the representation 
of Buddha on the march and from the 
wall behind emerge the divinities. It is thus 
that we find the beautiful statue of the type 
ef Apollo holding floWers in the toga which is 


tucked up with while the free hand throws at 
the Buddha. 

In the place of chapels in some cases are 
found square cells in the centre of which 
n Against the wall lean 

Buddhas, on the march, of life size — 
judging from the size of the fragments such 
as heads, feet etc., which have survived. 
Since these statues were coloured or gilt 
one can imagine the magnificent effect 
produced by the collection of statues and 
stupas. Unfortunately, all that remained 



Head of a Non-Greek— probably a Gaul 


of these historic pieces when unearthed by 
the French Mission was the lower portion 
of the drapery falling in well-arianged folds 
over the legs. They were extremely fragile 
and the stucco in which they were modelled 
was so little adherent to the substance on 
which they rested that the least little exposure 
to air made them crumble and fall in 
small pieces. Several such stupas have been 
discovered revealing a wealth of statuary 
both artistic and curious. A monastery 
constituted on the same model was also 
discovered. The atrium was empty and the 
residential quarters were close to the wall. 
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In the simple cells devoid of decoration 
lived the numerous monks. 

M. Barthoux says, “The Hellenic 
cha»acter of the fragments suggests freedom 
from Indian influence. On the other hand 
the technique is so pure and the adaptation 
of the statuary to the needs of the edifices 
so perfect that one cannot conceive of an 
indigenous source nor an importation from 


modes of their costumes, coiftures and 
jewellery. 

The question arises at what period 
were the Greek artists introduced into the 
country ? According to M. Barthoux they 
may have been introduced by the Seleucid 
Greeks who had embraced Buddhism. But 
certain ornamental details which are clearly 
much later than the period of Seleucid 



Trenches of the exca-vations and the* uneartliing of a stupa 
(French excavations of Hadda in Afghanistan) 


Rome or Alexandria. One is constrained to 
think of an introduction into the country 
of Greek artists for whom Hadda became 
the cultural centre. One is left to conjecture 
how fresh artists were procured or whether 
the colony establislied a school. One thing 
is certain none of the statues can be 
attributed to the hesitating hand of a 
pupil The designs sketched in pencil no less 
indisputably reveal the mastery of the artists.” 

From another point of view the 
French Mission has discovered a mine of 
precious documents of ancient enthnography. 
They depict the physiognomy of Greek and 
Scythian and other tribes and the definite 


Greeks who formed part of the empire of 
Alexander point towards the middle of the 
third century after Christ. It was at about 
this time that maritime connection slackened 
between the Hellenic world and the Extreme 
Orient. Alexandria remained in commu^ 
nication with India up to the period of 
Diocletian. It was in the reign of Trajan 
that tne relations of India with the western 
world reached their zenith. The Indian 
embassy which ofl‘ered its congratulations 
to Trajan at some date after his return to 
Rome in 99 A. 0. is believed to have been 
despatched by the Indian Emperor Kanishka 
to announce his conquests. This epoch 
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furnished artists to Kapisha, the summer 
capital of Eanishka to the north of Kabul. 
Even so this would still be far away from 
the third century of the Christian era since 
some savants believe that the Saka era of 
78 A. C. if not established by Kanishka 
coincides with the date of his coronation. 
(Prof. R. D. Banerji’s “Scythian Period of 
Indian History,” Ind. pp. 25-75) while 
others like Dr. Fleet, Dr. 0. Franke of Berlin 
and Prof. Sylvain Levi believe that the 
Yikrama era of- 58 B. C. niarks the accession 
of Kanishka. It is, how- 


the destructive effect of centuries and 

some of the statues were discovered 
such a wonderful state of preservation that 
they looked as if tliey had been finished 
yesterday. 

The French Mission also collected from 
Kafiristan interesting specimens of wooden' 
images and other objects of Kafir worship,. 
According to Sir Henry Yule the country 
of the Kafirs was part of that pagan country 
stretching between Kashmir and Kabul which' 
medieval Asiatics referred to as Belaur, a. 


ever, interesting to note 
that the late^ Sir R. (1. 
Bhandarkar and hi'j son 
Prof. I). R. Bhandarkar 
have advocated so late a 
date as 278 A. C. 

Another problem for 
M. Barthoux. was to fix 
tlie date of the destruc- 
tion of these institutions. 
Vincent Smith says in 
the case of the Buddhist 
monastery of Peshawar 
that “the final demolition 
of this celebrated esta- 
blishment undoubtedly 
must have been due to 
the Moliammadan in- 
vasions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni and his successors. 
Muslim zeal against 
idolatry was always 
excited to acts of des- 
truction by the spectacle 
of the innumerable 
images with which 
Buddhist holy places 
were crowded.” (Early 
History of India, p, 262). 
M. Barthoux tells us that 
the infiltration of water 
and the shocks of earth- 
quakes so frequent along 
the Hindu Kush range 
caused irreparable damage 
to the statuary. But 
fortunately in the centre 
of the cells and ihe 
stupas was deposited a 
thick layer of dust which 
has played the part of 
protector. Thanks to 



this layer of dust the Divinity throwing flowers on the Buddha 

delicate statuary resisted (Type of Apollo of the first cxjntiiry B. C.) 
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name found in Marco Polo as Bolor. The 
Kafirs living in inaccessible mountains 
preserved their ancient religion and customs 
which appear to be a mixture of ancient 
‘Greek, Buddhist and indigenous beliefs. 
Although their language is of Prakrit origin 
they cherish a fradition of Greek descent 
Baber mentions the idolaters and refers to 
their love of wine which each man hung 
from his neck in a leathern bottle. The 
reference in the Am-i-Aldmi to the Kafirs 
is the origin of the widespread story that 
the Kafirs are the descendants of the ancient 
Greeks. Many chiefs of .the little Hindu 
Kush States still pride themselves on their 
descent from Alexander the Great and a 
princess from heaven who came down 
miraculously to wed him. In 1603 Benedict 
Goes travelling from Pesliawar to Kabul 
tasted Kafir wine. He speaks of the country 
of the idolaters where no Mohammadan 
might enter on pain of death while Hindu 
traders were freely admitted to visit the 
country but not its temples. During the 
British occupation of Kabul in 1839-40 a 
deputation of Kafirs journeyed to Kabul to 
invite to their free country the British whom 
they assumed to be their kindred. 

Unfortunately for the Kafirs the British 
Indian Government allowed Amir Abdur 
Rahman to include in his map of Afghanistan 
the independent territory of the Kafirs by 
the Treaty of 1895. The Amir’s invasion 
of the country was followed by a terrible 
repression of the religion of the people and 
a wholesale deportation of Kafir boys to 
Kabul to be converted to Islam. The 

majority of the population however still 
continues to cherish their ancient religion 
which so long helped the Kafirs to maintain 
their independence. Kafir religion centres 
round Gish. In life a hero and after death 
as a god Gish symbolizes hatred of the 
religion of Mohammad. 


The past from which the French 
Mission has lifted the thick veil that centuries 
of desolation had woven over it is but of 
yesterday compared to the past of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Central Asia. Egypt has 
been yielding up her secrets since Napolean 
conquered her and in recent years Meso- 
potamia has been bringing home to us the 
lives of people, who have left their records 
in wonderful sculpture and in books of 
clay and who have left jewellery and utensils 
which are abiding witnesses to their skill 
and taste. Sir Aurel Stein’s recent work 
Innermost Asia describes his discoveries 
in Central Asia. This evidence is of great 
bulk and of various kinds ranging from large 
Buddhist frescoes to coins, bronzes and 
pottery and manuscripts in Chinese, Sanskrit 
and Khotenese which formed part of the 
eighty camel loads safely brought to New 
Delhi. Unfortunately the efforts of the 
French Mission have been interrupted by the 
revolution in Afghanistan but the work so 
far accomplished is indeed most valuable. 

Opinions may differ as to what is 
the inference of most interest that on a fipt 
view may be drawn from the mass of in- 
formation already collected by the French 
Mission. Perhaps the most general among 
those who are not experts will be that the 
intercourse between the East and West arid 
the reaction of each upon the other in 
manifold fields of activity in Buddhist 
Afghanistan arose earlier and continued much 
longer than most of us have supposed. 

The real significance of the labours 
of M. Barthoux remains yet to be widely 
recognized. Not until the work of experts 
in many branches of learning has been 
completed, and compared by accomplished 
scholars will laymen of ordinary information 
be able to appraise the full value of the 
discoveries of the French Mission in 
Afghanistan. 


Rammohnn Roy and an English Offieial 

By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 

The following letter to Lord Minto, dated 12th acquired a wonderful .ease, flexibility and purity 

April 1809, which I have discovered in the Bengal in the use of a foreign language. His insistence 

Record Office, is of very great personal, I may on the just rights of the Indians when their 

even say, historical interest. It is the first English personal dignity was attacked, is a most significant 

comp osition of Rammohun yet known and it trait of his character and must have been an 
show s that already at that early age he had extremely rare thing in that age. R. Montgomery 



RAMMGHUN ROY AND AN ENGLISH OFFICIAL 


Martin (quotation in Miss Collet’s biography, p. 16) 
informs us: “A written agreement was signed by Mr. 
Digby to the effect that Rammohun should never 
be kept standing (a custom enforced by European 
Civil Servants towards natives of the highest rank) 
in the presence of the Collector, and that no order 
should be issued to him as a mere Hindu 
functionary.” 

The biographical details, incidentally supplied 
by Rammohun in this letter, are all new. 

Rammohun to Lord Minto 

To the Right Hon’ble Lord Minto 

Governor-General, etc. etc. 

The humble petition of Rammohun Roy 
Most humbly-^heweth, 

That your petitioner, in common with all 
the native subjects of the British Government, 
looks up to your Lordship as the guardian 
of the just rights and dignities of that class 
of your subjects against all acts which have 
a tendency either directly or indirectly to 
invade those rights and dignities, and your 
l)etitioner more especially appeals to your 
Lordship as, from the nature of the treat- 
ment, however degrading, which he has ex- 
jierienced, and from the nature of the 
existing circumstances with reference to the 
rank and destination of the gentleman from 
whom it proceeded, your petitioner is 
precluded from any other means of obhiining 
redress. 

Confiding tlierefore in the impartial 
justice of the British (lovernment and in the 
acknowledged wisdom which governs and 
directs all its measures in the just spirit of 
an enlarged and liberal policy, your petitioner 
proceeds witli diflidency and humility to lay 
before your Lordship, the following circum- 
stances of severe degradation and injury, 
which he has unmeritedly experienced at 
the hands of Sir Frederick Hamilton. 

On the 1st of January last, your petitioner 
arrived at the (iJhaut of the river of 
Bhaugulpur, and hired a house in that town. 
Proceeding to tliat house at about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, your petitioner passed in 
his palanquin through a road on the left 
side of which Sir Frederick Hamilton was 
standing among some bricks. The door of 
the palanquin being shut to exclude the 
dust of the road, your petitioner did not 
see that gentleman, nor did the peon who 
preceded the palanquin, apprize your petitioner 
of the circumstance, he not knowing the 
gentleman, much less supposing that, that 
gentleman (who was standing alone among 
the bricks), was the Collector of the district. 


As your petitioner was passing. Sir Frederick 
Hamilton repeatedly called out to him to get 
out of his palanquin, and that with an 
epithet of abuse too gross to admit of being 
stated here without a departure from the 
respect due to your Lordship. One of the 
servants of your petitioner who followed in 
the retinue, explained to Sir Frederick 
Hamilton, that your petitioner had not 
observed him in passing by ; nevertheless 
that gentleman still continued to use the 
same offensive language, and when the 
palanquin had proceeded to the distance of 
about 300 yds. 'from the spot where Sir 
Frederick Hamilton had stood, that gentleman 
overtook it on horseback. Your petitioner 
then for the first time understood that the 
gentleman who was riding alongside of his 
palanquin, was the Collector of the district, 
and that he required a form of external 
respect, which, to‘ whatever extent it might 
have been enforced under the Mogul Govern- 
ment, your petitioner had conceived from 
daily observation, to have fallen under the 
milder, more enlightened and more liberal 
policy of the British Government, into 
entire disuse and disesteem. Your petitioner 
then, far from wishing to withiiold any 
manifestation of the respect due to tlie public 
officers of a Government which lie held in 
the highest veneration, and notwithstanding 
the novelty of tlie form in wliich that 
respect was required to be testified, alighted 
from his palanquin and saluted Sir Frederick 
Hamilton, a])ologizing to him for the omission 
of that act of public respect on the grounds 
that, in point of fact, your petitioner did not 
see him before, on account of the doors of 
his palanquin being nearly closed. Your 
petitioner statcsd however at the same time 
that even if the doors had been open, your 
petitioner would not have known him, nor 
would have supposed him to be the Collector 
of the district. Upon this Sir Frederick 
asked your petitioner how the servant of 
the latter came to explain to him already, with 
your petitioner’s salam, the reason of your 
petitioner’s not having alighted from his 
palanquin. Your petitioner’s servants stated 
in reply to the observ^ations of Sir Frederick 
Hamilton that, he had not been desired by 
your petitioner to give that explanation, but 
that seeing that your petitioner had gone 
on and knowing that the doors of the 
palanquin were almost shut, he had explained 
that circumstance to Sir Frederick Hamilton, 
in the hope of inducing that gentleman to 
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discontinue his abusive language, but that 
he the servant had not expressed your 
/petitioner’s salam as ho had had no comnmnica- 
iion with your petitioner on the subject ; 
Sir Fi’ederick Hamilton then desired your 
petitioner to discharge the servant from his 
service and went away. In the course of 
that conversation, calculated by concession 
and apology to pacify the temper of Sir 
Frederick Hamilton, that gentleman still did 
not abstain from harsh and indecorous 
language. The intelligence of your peti- 
tioner’s having been thus disgraced has been 
spread over the town, and your Lordship’s 
-humane and enlightened mind will easily 
conceive, what must be the sensations of 
any native gentleman under a public 
indignity and disgrace, which as being 
inflicted by an English gentleman, and that 
gentleman an officer of Government, he is 
precluded from resenting,* however strong 
the conviction of his own mind that such 
ill-treatment has been unmerited, wanton 
.and capricious. If natives, therefore, of 
caste and rank were to be subjected to 
treatment v/hich must infallibly dishonour 
and degrade them, not only witliin the pale 
of their own religion and society, but also 
within the circle of the English societies of 
high respectability into which they have 
the honour of being most liberally and 
affably admitted, they would be virtually 
<;ondemned to close confinement within 
their house from the dread of being assaulted 
in the streets with every species of ignominy 
and degradation. Your petitioner is aware 
that the spirit of the British laws would 
.not tolerate an act of arbitrary aggression, 
even against the lowest class of individuals, 
but much less would it continue an unjust 
■degradation of persons of respectability, 
whether that respectability be derived from 
the society in which they move or from birth, 
fortune, or education ; tiiat your petitioner 
has some pretensions to urge on this point, 
the following circumstances will shew^ : — 
Your petitioner’s gi-andfather was at 
various times, chief of different districts 
during the administration of His Highness 
the Nawab Mohabut Jung, and your 
petitioner’s father for several years, rented 
a farm from Government the revenue of 
which was lakhs of rupees. The education 
which your petitioner has received, as well 
as the particulars of his birth and parentage, 
will be made known to your Lordship by a 
reference to the principal officers of the 


Sudder Dewani Adawlats and the College of 
Fort William, and many of the gentlemen in 
the service of the Hon’ble Company, as well 
as other gentlemen of respectability and 
character. Your petitioner throwing himself, 
his character and the honor of his family on 
the impartial justice, liberality and feeling 
of your Lordship, entertains the most confident 
expectation that, your Lordship will be 
pleased to afford to your petitioner every 

just degree of satisfaction for the injury 
which his character has sustained, from the 
hasty and indecorous conduct of Sir Frederick 
Hamilton, by taking such notice of that 

conduct, as it may appear to your Lordship 

to merit. 

And your petitioner in duty bound shall 
ever pray. 

12th April 1809. 

Note : A copy of the above petition 

w^as sent to the Magistrate of Bhaugulpur 
for his report on the 5th of May last.* 

Biiaoalpuh Maoistratk to G. G.’s Seckctaky 

To 

G, Dowd es well. Esq., 

Secretary to the Government in the 
Judicial Department, Fort William 
Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 5th instant, 
together with a copy of a petition from 
Rammohun Roy. 

2. On the receipt of the orders of 
Government, 1 called upon Sir Frederick 
Hamilton for his reply to the circumstances 
stated by the petitioner the original of which 
I have the honor to enclose for the 
information of the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
General in Council. 

3. The necessary information has als(f 
been given to the petitioner agreeably to 
the orders contained in the second paragraj)h 
of your letter. 

4. 1 have not entered into a regular 
investigation on the subject by calling upon 
the petitioner to prove the circumstances 
stated by him without receiving your furtln r 
orders. 

ZiUa Bhaugulpur 1 have the etc. 

Fowjdaree Adawlat Sd, J. Sanford 

the 20th May, 1809 Magistrate, t 


* Judicial (Criminal) Proedgs. 12th June, 1809, 
No 26. 

t Itnd., No. 27. 



THE OAEDEN CREEPER 


Bjit Ebedericic Hamilton’s Defence 
Report 

111 the afternoon of the 1st of January 
last, I Tode to a brick kiln near my house, 
where I alighted from my horse. While 
f^tanding on the top of the kiln, I observed 
coming towards it, a palanquin highly 
decorated, attended by four chuprasseys. I 
turned to a servant of mine and enquired 
who it was coming -along ; he replied, Mr. 
jli^rby’s Dewan, Baboo Rammohun Roy. He 
pased within about 6 ft. of where I was 
standing, elegantly dressed in blue silk, and 
silver fringe, his palanquin doors wide open ; 
I said not a syllable to him. I took no 
notice of him nor he of me. When he had 
passed about 600 yds., he sent one of these 
outrunners with his salam, that he did not 
know it was the Collector, or he would have 
stopped. I immediately rode after him, 
desiring to know what he meant by sending 
his salam to me, as I have said nothing to 
him, that if he thought he ought to have 
made the salam, instead of sending, he should 
have returned, as the distance was so trifling. 
1 reproached him for his want of civility, 
and warned him how he did so again to 
other gentlemen, lest he might find one 
who would not keep his temper with him 
so well as I had done. He said, he had 
not ordered his servant to give his salam ; 
T then told him that he ought to punish 
his servant, for delivering messages without 
his orders. Upon which, in a great rage, 
ho asked, ‘How shall I punish him ? Shall 
I cut off his ears’. ‘No no, my friend’ 
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said I, ‘that is .your look out’, and rode 
away. 

The above is a true and faithful account 
of a transaction between two private 
individuals. It may be necessary to observe 
that, previous to submitting this petition to 
Government, ho sought redress in the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta, without success. 

Sd. Frederick Hamilton* 

Sir Fred. Hamilton Warned by Government 

Ordered that the Secretary write the 
following letter to the Magistrate of 
Bhaugulpur. 

To the Magistrate of Bhaugulpur. 

Sir, 

• I am directed by the Rt. Hon’ble the 
Governor General in Council, to acknowledge 
the receipt of a letter from you# dated the 
20th ultimo, with its enclosure, and to 
acquaint you that, from the inquiries which 
have been made, it does not appear tiiat 
Rammohun Roy ever instituted any suit 
against Sir Frederick Hamilton in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, or at all events, that 
such a suit was brought to trial. His Lordship 
in Council deems it however sufficient to 
desire that you will caution Sir Frederick 
Hamilton against having any similar alterca- 
tion with any of the Natives in future. 

I am, etc. 

Fort William Sd. G. Dowdeswell 

the 12th June, 1809. Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Judicial 
Depaitoentt 


* Ibid., No. 28 
t IHd., No. 29. 


The Garden Creeper 


By SAMYUKTA DEVI 


( 23 ) 

T here was a good shower during the 
night The wind howled outside, and 
tried to force an entrance through the 
<^losed shutters of the windows, thus giving 
1‘ise to a tumultuous din. The trees in the 
garden waved their long leafy arras, defying 
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and fighting against the stormy wind. Dried 
twigs and leaves strewed the ground, and 
every tree, bush and creeper showed signs of 
the ravage, in the morning. 

Mukti lay wide awake in her room^ 
Memories of long past showers raised their 
heads in her mind and made her restLesa 
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The. play mates of her childhood, with their 
young, joyous faces, trooped in one by one 
through the paths of memory. Mukti seemed 
to have gone bhck to those oare^free days 
and become a child again. She had thrown 
away her books and had run with the other 
girls into the rain, getting drenched to the 
skin. Miss Outt, the teacher, had caught 
them, and given them heavy tasks, as punish- 
ment So Mukti sat in the verandah of the 
bedroom, writing and looking out alternately, 
tears streaming down her small face. 

Now MulAi recalled those days and felt 
inclined to laugh. How big those sorrows 
loomed in those days ! To-day she was quite 
ready to welcome them back, if by so doing 
she could get rid of her present sorrows. 
Those sorrows hurt terribly while they lasted, 
but fortu^tely they did not last long. And 
there were no inward struggles, no complex- 
ities. But things were different now. Not 
only were there troubles innumerable all 
around her, but they were of a nature which 
offered, no easy remedy. Life had become 
extraordinarily complex and she saw no 
way of escape. 

In her childhood, she used to fight and 
quarrel with her friends, but she made up soon 
afterwards. There was Krishnadasi, for 
instance. Mukti used to become frantic with 
jealousy as that odious girl would try to alienate 
the affection of their young teacher Susie, 
from Mukti, and she would stand first in the 
singing competition, thus depriving Mukti of a 
prize. Mukti used to have terrible quarrels 
with Krishnadasi, but next day she would 
clasp her in her arms and swear eternal 
friendship. No psychological problem arose 
in their young minds, no complex feeling, half 
hatred half love, made their nights sleep- 
less. They never troubled to think what 
impressions they were creating in each other’s 
mind. Then there was that old coachman 
Pitambar. Mukti had terrible rows with 
him too, about that corner seat in the school 
bus and she would tear the chain of silver 
which the old man wore round his neck. 
But after an hour or so, she would weave 
a chain of red hibiscuses and present it to 
him as a peace offering. She never doubted 
that he would take it in the spirit it was 
offered. But these last few years had changed 
her beyond belief. Now she thought ten 
times before doing a single thing, taking a 
single step. She was always anxious about 
the impression she created, always afraid of 
being misunderstood. Especially with regard 


to Dhiren, she wanted to be very careful 
She understood very well that the youurr 
man was gradually getting too much 
attached to her. She did not know how 
to check his infatuation. The boy was 
rather diflBicult. He would get angry at jokes 
and he would be deeply hurt at a bit of 
sarcasm. On the other hand, he took ordinary 
civilities very seriously . and was quite 
ready to lay down his life in gratitude for 
them. What could she do with such a 
person ? She did not like hurting him, as 
thereby she hurt herself top. But she was 
, afraid of being friendly too ; Dhiren might 
mistake it for encouragement He might 
try to rash the citadel of her heart, and 
Mukti was none too sure of herself. So she 
felt herself to be in an awful fix. There 
was none to help or advise her. The other 
two members of the family were all on the side 
of Dhiren, they had been getting fonder of 
the boy every day. Even Mukti could not 
wholly escape his fascination. Why else 
should she be so much afraid of hurting 
him ? Why could not she tell him plainly, 
that he was not wanted ? Dhiren would be 
awfully hurt, of course, but she need not 
have cared about that. She should have 
thought first of herself, her own conveniences 
and pleasures. But the trouble was, she 
could not do it. She knew Dhiren was in 
love with her, and a woman is always grate- 
ful for love, even when she cannot love in 
return. She could not push him away rudely 
and frankly. She could not tell him plainly 
that she had nothing to give him. So she 
tried diplomacy, but she did not succeed 
too well. 

But she felt very impatient with Dhiren, 
though not exactly angry. Why could not 
he understand her ? He was not stupid. 
Why could not he recognize the boundary 
line of friendship, she had set up and respect 
it ? Why must he blunder in, like a bull 
in a china .shop, and upset all her pet arrange- 
ments ? Because she tried to spare him, he 
should not take advantage of her kindness 
of heart. 

There are some women who are more in 
love with the idea of constant faithful love, 
than with the lover in person. They could 
bear to lose him but not their ideal. Mukti 
was getting very much nervous now. She 
knew that Jyoti had given her his whole 
heart, and she too had reciprocated that love. 
Now she was afraid of insulting that love, 
insulting Jyoti’s whole-hearted faith in her- 
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Stie tried with all her might to love Jyoti 
more, to keep faith with him every minute, 
overy second, of her life. But she was 
afraid of the growing influence of Dhiren 
upon her father and grandmother. They too 
might try to change her way of thinking. 
In fact, it seemed they had already begun 
operations. Her grandmother was too eager 
to secure a husband for her. And recently 
that imaginary hus|)and had begun to take 
on a certain form in the old lady^s mind. 
So Mukti was feeling veiy disturbed and 
restless. 8be wished she could go back 
to the peaceful days of her childhood. 8he 
hncl got tired of -struggling with others and 
with herself. 

She had fallen asleep, towards the small 
hours of the morning. She was dreaming a 
happy dream and her sleeping face looked 
as beautiful as a lotus bud. The storm had 
passed off during the night, and the air was 
heavy with the scent of the wet eai*th and 
tfie fallen leaves and blossoms. The morning 
sun shone brightly over the ravaged garden 
and peered in through the window shutters 
at Mukti. Mukti still slept on, while the 
(md of her sari, with her ring of keys tied 
to it, Tolled down on the floor, as if essaying 
ogress out of the room. Suddenly, the padding 
of slippered feet were heard, and Shiveswar 
came out of his bedroom and entered 
his daughter’s room. Seeing that she was 
still asleep, he gave her curls a playful tug, 
saying “Get up, Mukti darling, it is very 
late. The post man had already been, and 
left your English mail.” 

Mukti sat up at once, and found a letter 
in Shiveswar’s hand. The handwriting showed 
that it had come from Jyoti. She rubbed 
her eyes vigorously and stretched out her 
hand for the letter. “I shall be coming down 
within a few minutes,” she told her father. 

Shiveswar went out of her room, Mukti 
took a hair-pin from her hair and slit open 
the envelope. The letter breathed joy and 
happiness in every line. She felt his love 
and trust in her through every word, he 
wrote, and she seemed to feel bis clear gaze. 
He had mentioned Dhiren too, Dhiren who 
had become an obsession with everyone 
in this house. He had jested and joked in 
his old easy manner. This seemed to 
relieve Mukti a good deal. “We are all 
fools,” she thought, “making mountains out of 
mole-hills.” 

Jyoti had sent her a water-colour draw- 
ling too. He had recently been taking lessons 


from a teacher of drawing and coul^ not 
rarain from showing himself off to Mukti. 
1 he drawing showed an Indian maiden pass- 
ing througli a forest, carrying an earthenware 
lamp, which she was sheltering with her 
palms. The ray of light from the small 
amp ^fell on the forest glade. “The lamp of 
love, he had written underneath. Mukti 
seemed to recognize something of her own 
appearance in the picture of the girl. She 
went and stood near a miiTor and consulted 
the picture again. Then she laughed and 
moved away from the mirror. 

When at last she came down after 
finishing her toilette, she was in a very 
happy frame of mind. She had forgiven 
Dhiren completely and was blaming herself 
for having been so rude to him. The poor 
boy loved Shiveswar and liked them all, so 
he had said such things. And it was true 
too. People generally love to serve those 
whom they love. Mukti made a firm 
resolution, to make much of Dhiren, if he 
should come again, and to wipe off all 
memories of past cruelties from bis mind. 

Shiveswar sipped his tea and said, “I 
have decided upon going, Mukti. But I won’t 
take you now, with me. You shall have to 
go CO the college hostel again for some time. 
Mother may go to her country-house. I 
shall start within a week. 1 shall put up 
at Delhi for a few days, then pass on to 
Simla. Naresh Diitt had invited mo to Delhi. 
Anadi, too, recommends the plan.” 

“But father”, broke in Mukti excitedly, “I 
won’t stay in the hostel for such a long 
time. W’hy, it would mean months and 
months.” 

“Certainly not,” said Shiveswar laughing. 
“Many people go to the hills for the Pujah 
vacation. Yon too, come up then, with some 
of them. And if you don’t want that, there 
is our Dhiren. He should be only too glad 
to escort you to Simla. I shall ask him to 
do so. He, too, will be on vacation then. 
Naresh Dutt was saying that* Simla was 
simply grand during the Pujah season. They 
are all going. Anadi, too, thinks it would be 
good. for you.” 

Mokshada had been hitherto listening to their 
talk silently. But the plan did not suit her at 
all Why did they all want Mukti at Simla ? 
Why did doctors Anadi and Naresh show 
such eagerness for it ? 

“But canuot Mukti come to me in the 
viliage ?” she asked suddenly. “It is hot 
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such a bad place. Why go to Simla at 
all ?” 

shall decide that later on,” said 
Shiveswar. ‘‘It rests with Mukti. She will 
go, whenever she wants to. But those chaps 
are medical men, you know. They say that 
the mountain climate will do wonders for 
her. But of that hereafter. Now I should 
like to meet all my friends, before I leave 
town. Invite them all to tea for to-morrow. 
Mukti, since you will have to play the host- 
ess, it is better that you should invite. And 
I shall invite Naresh Dutt, too. He had been 
very civil, and asked me .to put up at his 
house in Delhi. A fine chap, Mukti. You 
don’t know him ? All right you shall know 
him to-morrow.” 

Mukti felt very happv. She assumed an 
important air and said, ‘Tes, father, I shall 
go and write the invitations now.” 

On that very morning, poor Dhiren sat in 
his room, thinking and thinking. Why had 
Mukti begun to change so suddenly ? A 
new regime must have begun in her heart. 
Her childhood had passed away, entirely and 
her youth had commenced. But who was 
the fortunate man, who had achieved this 
change ? Who was he, whom Mukti kept 
enshrined in her heart ? Could it be Jyoti? 
But he had gone away, long ago. Mukti 
was but a child then. She used to romp 
about like a tom boy. She had not begun to 
put on the airs of a grown-up woman. Then 
who could it be ? 

Could it be himself, by any chance ? 
His whole being thrilled with happiness as 
the thought entered his mind, but he did 
not dare to believe it. But reason came to 
his aid. He was the only young man whom 
Mukti saw nowadays. He had not met 
any other visitor of marriageable age in 
their house. So, was this so impossible 
after all ? Mukti had often been very sweet 
to him. She had also been rude frequently, 
but perhaps she did not mean anything. 
Perhaps she had been jesting. 

Suddenly, the hooting of a motor horn 
broke through his meditations, and the 
driver of Shiveswar’s car appeared, bearing a 
letter. The hand-writing on the. cover was 
Mukti ’s. She had invited him to tea, next 
evening. Dhiren got up with a smiling face 
and dismissed the driver, telling him, he 
would be sure to come. He sent his 
respects to Shiveswar also. 


( 24 )■ 

Mukti was never accustomed' to afternoon 
naps. Having lived in a boarding school, 
from her chilhood, she had not been able to 
form that habit But though a lot of people 
were coming in the evening to-day, she 
began very strangely to feel sleepy. She 
decided not to give way to this drowsiness, 
and took up a new collection of poems, 
intending to look through the book. But 
within a few minutes her eyes had closed 
and the book had found a resting place on 
the ground at her feet. Mukti was fast 
asleep on the sofa. 

As the sun began to decline towards the 
west, Mokshada rushed into Mukti ’s room, 
crying “Good lord ! look at her, sleeping 
soundly! She must have forgotten all about 
her guests. The old woman is to look after 
everything, I suppose ? Here Mukti, get up 
at once, get up, I say 1 what a strange 
creature you are. Now, what if your guests 
come in? Who is going to receive them 
pray ? I am no match for your modern 
friends, and you know that very well, too.” 

Mukti started up in alarm, at the loud 
voice of her grandmother. She began to roll 
up her loose hair and said in a petulant 
voice, “I am getting up, don’t shout down 
the house-roof. Have all the guests arrived, 
that you are in such a hurry ? 

“No need for hurry, of course,” said her 
grandmother with sarcasm. “But who is 
going to arrange the tea things ? I don’t see 
any plates, cups or saucers, either. Are they 
to take care of themselves ? And that brute 
of a Oriya gardener, has carried in a huge 
load of flowers and ferns and screaming lik<‘ 
a railway whistle. I don’t understand what 
he wants.” 

Mukti got up from the sofa, and rushed 
downstairs. She looked out once and said, “It 
is really late, I see. Hope someone does 
not arrive, before I am ready.” 

The old lady was still feeling a bit upset. 
“That would be a very good lesson for you,” 
she said. “I wonder at your training ! You 
don’t seem to possess any sense of respon- 
sibility at all. We, on the other hand, forget 
to eat and drink until we have finished 
what we undertook.” 

Mukti went down to the drawing-rooni,^ 
first of all. It was all right, only the flowers, 
ferns and leaves, needed a bit of arranging 
to give the room a festive appearance. But 
that too can wait. First of all she must see 
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to the refreshmeats, and have them carefully 
arranged. For, if the guests began to arrive, 
she would not be able to leave them and 
come to this side at all. So Mukti sat down 
in the dining-room, with stacks of plates 
before her and began to arrange the refresh- 
ments. The servant. Ram, began operations 
with the ice-cream freezer, according to the 
young mistress’s orders. 

The sun set suddenly, a bit before its 
time, behind a bank of dark clouds and 
the shades of 'evening descended on the 
earth. Mukti had just put the finishing 
touches to the dining-room table and was 
trying to decide whether to dress or to 
arr^ge the drawing room first and Ram 
was turning tlie handle of the ice-cream 
freezer very diligently, giving rise to a 
strange music, when suddenly Dhiren entered 
the room, dressed immaculately and twirling 
a smart stick in his hand. 

Mukti was taken aback. She was 
scarcely in a condition then to appear before 
any guest. Dhiren, too, noticed the dishevelled 
hair and dirty dress and nearly blushed 
with embarrassment. He should not have 
blundered in like this. “I am much before 
time, I am afraid,” he said awkwardly. 
“Please don’t mind me, but go on with your 
work.” 

Mukti was again herself by that time, 
“1 cannot say whether you are before or 
behind time,” she said with a laugh. “But 
1 am glad to see you. I was just wanting 
some one to help me.” 

A flood of joy seemed to sweep through 
Dhiren’s heart Before starting out he had 
thought and thouglit He wondered how 
Mukti would treat him. Perhaps he had 
offended her too much, with his melodramatic 
airs, the other day. Perhaps his heroic pose 
had only made her laugh. Perhaps their 
relations could never be as easy and friendly 
as it had been before, due to his stupid 
blunder. So he was feeling rather nervous 
to appear before her. 

But Mukti’s laughing greeting blew away 
the clouds from his mind at once. “What 
sort of help?” he asked eagerly. “If a 
good-for-nothing like myself, can be of any 
use—” 

Mukti was still full of the joy that 
dyoti’s letter had brought her. She was 
determined not to hurt Dhiren to-day. She 
wanted her festive day to be perfect, without 
any flaw anywhere. So she laughed again 
and said, “Oh, it is a terrible thing. I don’t 


think you will be able to manage, single- 
handed. I must call other people.” 

Dhiren entered into her merry mood and 
said with a fine show of anxiety, “But let- 
me know first, what it is. If it is a question 
of physical strength alone, I dare say I shall 
be able to manage. Anyway, you won’t get 
a sponger coolie than myself in the whole 
of Bhowanipore.” 

deserve a trial. 

The fact is, I need somebody to arrange 
flowers in the vases, for the drawing- 
room.” 

Dhiren felt a bit disappointed, though he 
took good care not to show it. He would 
have been happy, if Mukti had given him 
something really hard to do. But he drove 
away that disappointment, because he was 
determined not to lose his opportunities, 
through making stupid scenes. He followed 
Mukti to the drawing-room, and took all 
her orders very seriously. ‘‘You won’t have 
to work all alone,” said Mukti, as soon as 
she had finished giving him directions. “I 
shall come down as soon as I can and help 
you” With that she went up to dress. 

As soon as she had gone out, Dhiren 
set about his work, very seriously. But as 
he was going to place a bunch of flow'ers 
in a bronze vase, he was struck with the 
resemblance the flowers bore to somebody’s 
eyes. He laughed at his foolishness and put 
the flowers in. 

Mukti made as much haste as is possible 
for a young lady and came down to find 
Dhiren almost finishing liis job. Yery little 
was left. Between them the work was 
finished in no time. Mukti took up a flower 
vase and cast admiring glances at it. 
It contained a mass of green foliage 
and ferns and only a single big red rose 
peeped forth from amidst all this green. 

^This is very beautiful,” said Mukti. 
“You have got real artistic talent in you.” 

Dhiren smiled shyly at her praise. Then 
suddenly, he came close up to her and said, 
“But the praise is really due to you. 1 stole 
the idea from you.” 

“When ?” asked Mukti, in surprise. “I 
don’t remember ever having done anything 
like this.” 

Dhiren was silent for a moment, then he 
said, “Don’t you\ remember tlie day, you 
returned from a party and I met you at 
your door ? You were dressed all in green.” 

This was too daring and open a compli- 
ment Mukti was startled out of het 
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♦'^uanimity. Of course, she knew that 
Dhiren admired her tremendously, but hitherto 
he had not expressed it in so many words. 
But he was getting bolder, it seemed. Mukti 
was on guard, at once. Perhaps, she felt 
a bit glad, too, because it is natural for a 
young girl to love admiration. She is always 
in love with love, though not always with 
the lover. 

Many thoughts flitted across her mind, 
but aloud she spoke- only a few words. “You 
are fast becoming a poet,” she said. 

“Yes, Jyoti has infected me,” returned 
IDhiren. 

Perhaps, he meant nothing more than he 
said. But Mukti tried bard to find out a 
hidden meaning. Why did Dhiren mention 
Jyoti ? How had Jyoti infected him ? 

The state of affairs would have become 
- more complex, if they had been left alone 
much longer. But suddenly a trill of laughter 
and the sound of talking, made Mukti 
conscious that her guests had begun to arrive. 
She rushed to the door with a smile of wel- 
come on her lips. Dhiren too moved off, 
away from the flower-laden table. 

His mind was in a turmoil. How could 
Mukti baffle him every time he tried to 
• advance a bit ? She looked so fragile and 
small! Yet what an insurmountable bamer 
had she set up between herself and Dhiren. 
With all his vaunted physical strength, he 
could not crash through it. Was there no 
way of getting within the citadel of her 
^heart ? He wanted to break down this 
impervious wall that surrounded the girl. 
Perhaps, even then he would gain nothing, 
but his suspense would be at an end. 

A crowd of young people burst into the 
room. Mukti cast a single glance at Dhiren, 
then she got busy with her guests. Shiveswar 
too came down, and greeted them. Mokshada 
did not like these modern parties. So she 
-always remained absent. 

“Is that you, Dhiren ?” cried Shiveswar, 
sighting the boy. “Have not seen you for 
ages. What kept you away ? Have you 
been ill, or anything ?” 

‘‘No sir,” said Dhiren ; “I am never ill. 
I was rather too busy these last few days.” 

“That’s all right then,” said Shiveswar 
slapping him on the back. “I was afraid 
you might be ill. But why are you standing 
in a corner ? Don’t you know anyone here ? 
Uonie on, I shall introduce you. Chapala, 
ihis is my young friend, Mr. Dhiren 


Mukherjee. Dhiren^ this is Miss Chapala Ghosh, 
the daughter of a friend of mine.” 

Dhiren still felt shy, if brought face to 
face with any young lady, with the single 
exception of Mukti. Still he managed to 
bow with folded hands as Shiveswar 
introduced him and looked at the girl. He 
saw a pair of large dark eyes looking 
at him, irom a small serious face. He 
pulled up a chair and fat down by her 
side, but could not utter a single word. 
He could find no topic for conversation. 
The girl Chapala, too, sat silent. She always 
spoke very little, even to old acquaintances, 
but Dhiren’s attitude rendered her completely 
speechless. Her mother had been watching 
this stupid behaviour of her daughter^and 
now she advanced to rectify matters as far 
as possible. But fortunately for Chapala, 
Shiveswar got into the way of the good 
lady, and an animated conversation sprung 
up between the two. The evening was 
cloudy, so the lights were switched on much 
before the usual time. 

Another batch of guests arrived. “Oh is 
that you Chapala ?” cried a fashionably 
dressed girl, and ran up to her. Dhiren got 
up from his chair and moved away. “Thank 
you,” said the newcomer, smiling at Dhiren 
and throwing herself languidly in the chair, 
Dhiren would have liked to thank her, for 
getting him out of an unpleasant situation, 
but she had become engrossed in conversa- 
tion with Chapala. 

As Dhiren moved away from Chapala s 
side, his eyes naturally roved about in 
search of Mukti. He found her being 
introduced to a gentleman in English dress. 
“This is Doctor Naresh Dutt,” he heard 
Bhiveswar saying. Doctor Anadi stood by 
his side, beaming approval. Chapala’s 
mother stood at a little distance, trying to 
catch Shiveswar’s eye. She wanted an 
introduction to the young eligible doctor 
for herself and Chapala. 

Doctor Naresh Dutt was not, strictly 
speaking, handsome. Still there was nothing 
in his appearance that justified Dhiren’s 
anger as soon as his eyes fell on the young 
doctor. Dhiren was convinced that the 
man was a fop and a libertine. He wondered 
why Shiveswar allowed all sorts of people to 
approach Mukti and he thought it very 
unwise of Mukti to talk on with that young 
bounder, for nearly half an hour. 

But Shiveswar was not neglecting Dhiren. 
He introduced the boy to everyone, much 
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to his discomfitare. But forfciiaately for 
himself, the ladies did not try to coiivei*se 
with him. Chapala^s mother did not 
cohdescend to talk to him, when she came 
to know that he was not ‘‘England-returned”, 
or likely to be one. Bella began to titter 
at the sight of his solemn face, thereby 
drawing all eyes upon herself. Dhiren did 
not speak to Naresh Dutt even. But that 
gentleman was much in favour with Mrs. 
Ghosh. She would hardly let him go and talked 
on and on. But Shiveswar blundered in, 
in his usual undiplomatic manner and took 
away the young man to be introduced to 
Bella. An animated conversation soon 
sprung up between the two, which caused 
Chapala’s mother to glare angrily at her 
own stupid daughter. But the young lady 
paid no heed whatever to the maternal glare 
and went on talking serenely to Mukti. 

When the time came for serving refresh- 
ments, Dhiren ran to help Mukti and took 
everything off her hand. “He behaves quite 
like a gallant now,” said Bella, giving Mukti 
a playful slap. “What had been the matter 
with him, so long ?” 

“He must have been struck stupid at the 
sight of your beauty and is just recovering,” 
said Mukti. 

Bella let out a trill of shrill laughter. 

“May I have a share in the joke ?” said 
young Mr. Dutt approaching. As he found 
no objection on the part of the fair ladies, 
he sat down then and there. Mukti left Bella 
to entertain him, and went off to look after 
the other guests. 

Mukti approached Dhiren and asked, 
“Have you taken your tea ? You have been 
so busy serving others.” 

“No, I haven’t”, replied Dhiren shortly. 

Mukti felt a bit sorry for having neglected 
him so much. She ran and brought him a 
plateful of refreshments, saying, “A pretty 
hostess, I am ! I should have looked after 
you better.” 

Dhiren took the plate from her liand, 
but the first mouthful seemed to stick in his 
throat. A few minutes later, Mukti saw him 
putting down the plate, and passing out 
through the door, leading to the inner 
apartments. 

Mokshada had been looking in through 
the shutters, at the modern party, going on, 
in the drawing-room. The sight of Dhiren 
startled her somewhat. “Why have you come 
out, my dear ?” she asked. “Go in and talk 
to them.” 


Dhiren drew out a cane stool, and sat 
down. ‘I am sick of talking,” he said. 
Besides, I don’t know how to talk to those 
people. They are highly cultured and I am 
nothing but a country lout.” 

“Country lout indeed !” said the old lady 
indignantly, “riiose cultured ones are not 
fit to hold a candle to you. Culture means 
something better than talking English, I can 
tell you.” 

Dhiren laughed at Mokshada’s words and * 
said, “Grandma, everybody does not hold such 
a high opinion of my attainments, as you 
do.” 

“Don’t think I stand alone,” said- 
Mokshada. “I may be an uneducated old 
woman, but my son is a very learned and 
wise man. His words must carry weight. 

The other day he said that there were few 

boys as good as you and he would have 
considered himself fortunate, had God granted 
him such a son.” 

Dhiren sat up suddenly. “No ! Did he 
say that really ?” 

“Yes, indeed. So I said, “Why don’t you 
make him your son ? Then my son said—” 

“There now, grandma is on her pet 
subject” Saying this, Mukti came in and. 

stood by them. She looked at Dhiren and 

said, “A nice person you are. Why did you 
escape from the drawing-room ? To talk to 
grandma ?” 

“I don’t think you have missed me much, 
have you?” said Dhiren. “1 would not have 
been much of an acquisition in your set 
Have your guests gone?” 

“Yes,” said Mukti, leaning against the 
railings of the verandah. “Otherwise, I could 
not have come in. Only Doctor Anadi is 
there, talking to father. Lord, how tired 
I am ! Thank God, this sort of thing won’t 
happen again for a long time.” 

^‘Why?” asked Dhiren. “Are you going 
to retire from the world, so soon ?” 

Mukti laughed aloud and said, “No, but I- 
ara going to retire to a college hostel,, as 
father is going away to the hills.” 

“I see,” said Dhiren, getting up. “1 must^ 
be going now,” he left almost at once. 

Mukti too began to climb the stairs to 
her bedroom. She heard Mokshada saying 
to Dhiren, “I am going to the village, too. I 
shall meet you there.” 

As Mukti began to take off her party 
dress, she thought how serious Dhiren baa 
looked all the evening. She had wanted to. 
make him especially happy to-day, and ' 
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•felt angry with Dhiren for having thwarted 
iier. She knew she could not keep him on 
as a friend, for ever. He had grown bolder 
of late, and he was trying to batter down 
barriers. Why could not he remain content, 
with what she had to give ? He would have 
to be told the truth. 

Dhiren too was thinking of the same 
thing as he walked towards his hostel. His 
uncontrollable eagerness would ruin liis 
vohances with Mukti. But perhaps it would 


be better. No use running after a mirage 
all the days of his life. 

But Mokshada’s words again whispered a 
message of hope in his ears. Did Shiveswar 
really like him so much ? Did she want him 
for Mukti ? 

Blit the decision was not yet to be. The 
father was going to the hills and the 
daughter was going to the college hostel. 
So Dhiren must learn to be patient. 

{To be conUnmd) 


Philology, History and Arehaeology in India* 

By HEINRICH LUEDERS 

(Read before the fifth conference of the Oermau Orientalists at Bonn) 



interest for the German orientalists. , Here 
at Bonn at the re-opening of the university in the 
year 1818 the first chair for Sanskrit was created 
and assigned to August Wilhelm von Schlegel. The 
government did much more to nurture this first 
centre of Indology in Germany : it furnished the 
university with types for the publication of Sanskrit 
texts in the original script, which Bopp too afterwards 
acquir^ for the Berlin Academy. Goethe then 
said : “A Sanskrit printing-house on the Rhine 
seems to me to be a great and almost impossible 
undertaking ; but it is all the more creditable 
for that reason ; may the Indus and the Ganges 
give their blessings to it.” 

Now the Indus and the Ganges actually saw 
it happen tiiat Sa^vati.- the goddess of the sacred 
lore, rose from their banks in order to prepare a 
seat for herself also in Germany. Among the 
pupils of Schlegel in 1819 and 1820 was also 
Heinrich Heine, who however attended only the 
Germanic lectures of Sclilegel. At that time he 
admired Schlegel as much as he ridiculed him in 
later days. He portrayed him in the sonnets as 
a man who was indefatigable in collecting the 
treasures of the earth and who wanted to pick 
up the pearls even from the Ganges, and in a 
foob-note he remarks : “The Portuguese, the Dutch 
and the English have for long, year in year out, 
carried away the treasures of India in their large 
ships ; we Germans were mere spectators. But 
we had our share of the inteUec!tual wealth of 
India. Schlegel, Bopp. Humboldt, Frank etc., are 
our present day East India traders (Fahrer) ; Bonn 
and Munich will be good factories.” For Bonn 
at least the prophecy was soon to come true. 
When Schlegel for the firat time in the Summer 

* Translated from the original German by 
Batakrishna Ghosh from'Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgentandischen Geseltechaft, 192{1. 


semester of 1822 read the first elements of Sans- 
krit, there was , Lassen sitting at his feet, who, 
though a Norwegian by birth, had long lived in 
Germany and here as the successor of Schlegel 
he wrote his Indian antiquities— the monumental 
work which contained the results of the first 
period of our philological activity and also marked 
the end of it. 

In consequence of the political circumstances 
of the day, the edificjo of Indian philology in 
Germany had to be built up without any help 
from the Indian pandits. The English pioneers 
in the field of the science of Indology such as 
Wilkins, Sir William Jones, ColebrooKe, Wilson, 
Prinsep—all carried on their studies in the country 
itself with the assistance of the Indian pandits. 
To the German and the French Sanskritists 
however this source of knowledge was closed. 
They had only the literary works before them 
which at first were quite meagre. Already Bopp 
planned a journey to India but the ftrat German 
Indologist to be able to carry on studies in India 
was Haug who in 1859 got a professorship for 
Sanskrit in Poona. Seven years later Kiefhorn 
followed him and already in 1863 Buehler was a 
professor in the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Tlirough Buehler and Kiel horn alone a rem 
fruitful relation between the savants of the East 
and the West was established. Both of them liave 
always candidly admitted how much they owe to 
the assistance and instruction of the Indian 
pandits. On the other hand, they were the first to 
make known to the Indian scholars the historical 
outlook and the critical methods of the west. The 
men who had worked before them in India were 
not capable of doing it, for they were not philologists 
or historians in the true sense of the words and 
neither had they any opportunity of giving instruc- 
tions as teachers. Sir Charles Wilkins came as a 
“writer” in the civil service of the East India 
Company. Sir WiUiam Jones was a -puisne judge 
of the Supreme Court at Fort William in Bengal. 
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Wilson first belonged to the Medical Service and 
was later the mint warden at Calcutta and Prindep 
was his successor to this post Only Colebrooke 
for a few years was professor of Sanskrit at the 
College of Fort William, but he was only a part time 
professor. He was a member of the highest court of 
appeal in Calcutta, and under Lord Minto a member 
of the Council, 

When those Englishmen came to know the 
Indian pandits they could look back .upon a 
long past of several milleniums reaching up 
to the Veda, the oldest collection of sacred 
literature. The whole of this extensive literature 
had been orally tmnsmitted from generation to 
generation through countless centuries. We 
do not know when the firet Vedic text was 
written down but this is certain that the collection 
of the Rigveda, the oldest hymns, has been . liand- 
ed down with the^eatest care. For us it is. n9t 
easy to imagine how with human memory it is 
possible to preserve this huge mass of texts. It is 
still more astonishing that the collection and 
arrangement could be enected without t^e .help of 
writing. But we hear nothing of it Writing was 
certainly known in India about the middle of the 
third century b. c., the varieties of script in AA)ka’8 
inscriptions in different parts of India prove that 
tliey must have been in use for a long time. Birt 
in the older period they seem to have been used 
only for busmess pui’poses and not used to write 
down the literary works. That . oral trans- 
mission of extensive texts is possible is shown also 

by the. Buddhists, the rivals of the Brahmans. The 
Buddhist canon too is said • to have been orally 
handed down at first and only in the first, century 
B. 0. it Wiis written down imder the Smglmlese 

King Vattagamani. We have no reason to doubt 
these statements. From the canonical texts o.f the 
Buddhists we know all the details of the life of 
the monk, but the reswiing or writing of the texts is 
never mentioned, nor is there, a single word about 
manuscripts or writing utensils. In . case of .me 
(langer of a text being lost it is prcvscnbed 

iliat a monk should go to the neighbouring oom- 
mimity, commit the text in question to memory and 
then return. It is remarkable that a man of^ wide 
knowledge is not called “widely read” by hahvr 
^ruta'' ‘nne who has heard. much”, and l^hat evei^ 
sfitra text begins with the formula “so havel heard. 
Of course, in judging the prodigious memo^ of the 
so-called Vedis we should not forget that they 
(ian (jorrectly recite the text up to the last aoc^t 
but they understand almost nothing of the contents. 
They are just moving and living text-books. These 
people were, of course, more nunaerous m 
previous times than to-day, l)ut even to^y. when 
almost every Vedic text has been printed, they 
have not died out. When I and my wife were 
in Conjeeveram with some Indian friends, the high 
priest of the Ekamliaranath temple took us through 
a number of splendid temples which adorn the 
capital city of the Pallavas. For the hours of midday, 
which we spent in the room of an empty house, tms 
lovable gentleman had prepared a peculiar treat , iot 
us : accompanied by two young Brahmans he recitea 
the. Taittiriya and the Rigveda Samhitas ana 
noticing out joy at his treat he called m 05 ^er 
Brahman who sang hymns from the Samaveda but 
their melody was somewhat marred, for tlie singp 
was quite hoarse. Similar Veda recitations regularly 
take place at Conjeeveram at regular intervals m 
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the STfdevaiSjasvarai temple and on the oooc^dn 
of great festivals nearly 1000 Aiyangar B^oiaas 
are said to assemble there. I should however 
d » no wrong to my friend the priest and assunie 
that he too understood nothing of the t^t he 
recited ; at all events he. spoke excellent Sanskrit 
the only language m which we could understand 
each other. Among those who are conversant with 
ihe Veda the Vajnikas certainly stand on a 
higher level, i.s. those Brahmans who learn the 
Vedic texts by rote and perform sacrifices 
according to them. When one afternoon in Madras 
I was in the house of Sir Sivasvami Aiyyar, at an 
order from our host two Brahmans recited the 
Srautasutra of Apastamba and they said that they 

have many times performed Srauta sacrifices accord- 
ing to prescribed rules. The knowledge of the Vedic 
ritual .and its texts has, of course, in course of time, 
fallen into the shade, but it has not disappeared. In 
Poona, the erstwhile capital of the Peshwas in 
Western India, attempts are being made to revive 
the study of the Vedic ritual texts more for 
practical purposes than for philologioo-historical 
studies. In connection with the New Poona 
College a Mirnarfasa Vidyalaya has been established 
where both the theory and the practice of 
sacrifices are taught. The visitor first enters 
a court-yard where long rows of cow-dung cakes 
are drying which will keep up the sacrificial fire. 
On one side Kum grass lias been planted and in 
an enclosure there are the cows with their calves 
who give the milk for the sacrifice. In the middle 
of this place stands the Agni^ with its four 
altars, a room, which naturally cannot be entered 
by any non-Hindu, We were allowed to look 
through the window. In an ante-room there is a 
set of the sacrificial utensils prepared exactly 
after the prescribed rules and the most complete 
that I have ever seen. The set of these utensils 
is purcliasable but it is a pity that on account of the 
enormous price that was demanded 1 could not 
get it for the Indological seminal- in Germany. 
The institute also intends to publish ritualistic 
literature and the Brahman who snowed me all this 
gave me at parting a beautiful plan, in black and 
red, of sacrificial altars which are often very 
complicated. Vedic saoriftoes are actually .per- 
formed in this institute and on a second visit I 
had the opportunity of attending the performance 
of an evening Agnihotra. Never perhaps was I 
struck with the peculiar conservative trmt which 
rules the intellectual life in India tiian on that even- 
ing when I saw the Brahman in his sacrificial 
attire reciting the mantras and performing the 
ceremonies just in the same forms as when they 
were fixed thousands of years ago. It would, be 
false to say that the intellectual life in Indians 
stagnant ; on the contrary ideas in abundance have 
grown on the soil of India with changing times. 
But the ancient culture, thourfi it may be pushed 
back into the background for some time, do<^ 
not die ; it preserves its place by the sme of all 
that is new and it is this which lends such a 
perplexing abundance of different traits .to Indi^ 
life which in my. opinion may be explamed only 
by studying it historically. 

If now people are so eager to revive the . study 
and practice of the Vedic sacrifice, it is m my 
opimon, connected with a heightened sense, of 
national eonsciousnesa An Indian now emphamzee 
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his own culture the root of which^ if anywhere 
in the world, is here to be sought m religion. I 
have also observed that often Hindus of high castes 
who have fully assimilated western ideas, through 
long sojourns in Europe and by mastering 
more tlian one Eurof^esm language retain a pro* 
nouncedly national bias and make a parade of 
their oApdoxy.. The same may be observed also 
in Buddhist regions. The excellent and unusually 
well-eduoated driver who took lus thruogn 
the primeval forests of Ceylon in his motor car 
IS bom of a Christian famUy : he himself has, 
however, been reconverted to Buddhism and from 
what he said about this change of crei^ I gathered 
that with him it is more a question of national 
prestige than of religion. 

In oldest times the Yedi was in sole charge of 
learning. But from the beginning of Indian Middle 
Age science came to be more and more separated 
from the Yeda ; independent branches of learning 
were established, such as philology and poetics, 
philosophy, law and statecraft, astronomy and 
medicine. The depositories of this learning were 
the Sastrls or pandits. The system of teaching 
was based, as among the Vedis, on the one teacher 
system. A savant gathered round liim a number 

of young people and instructed them in the Sastm, 
the branch of learning, to the study of which he 
has devoted his own life. The pupils lived in his 
house and were completely under his mudance 
and supervision^ during the period of study. 
There was no fixed rule as to the honorarium 
for the teaching, yet it was customary to pay 
a gurudalmnd. to the teacher at the end of the 
period of study. Moreover, the king of the region 
and well-wishing patrons bestowed gifts on the 
teacher for his maintenance and as a nde, he never 
* lacked patronage. The princes who were parti- 
cularly interested in learning were also fond of 
assembling a large number of such teachers, per- 
manently or for a period of time, at a certain 
place, mrticularly because it gave a good oppor- 
tunity for disputations so much in vogue in India. 
At the beginning of our ora Taxila had become a 
seat of learmng of this sort. The university quarter 
of the ^ town which , has been recently excavated, 
may still be reorganized by the peculiar stnicture 
of the buildings. Other centres such as Mithila 
^d Nabadvip, the birth-place of the famous 
Vaispava reformer Chaitanya, have preserved the 

feme of their Sanskrit schools up to the present day. 
Private activity in a mild degi*ee, founded such 
schwls often also in connection with temples and 
Mashas, and these schools flourished particularly 
at sac^ places, where, troops of pilgrims met and 
gifts in large quantitias accumulated. In this 
way grew up the Sanskrit schools of Benares. The 
system of higher education among the Indian 
Muhammadans too has grown up exactly in these 
line^. Schools supported by public or private 
bodies were established along with mosques 
and many of them such as those of 
Uopamau , and Ehairabad in Oudh or Jaunpur in 
toe vicinity of Benares attracted students not only 
W hnt also from Afghanistan 

and Bukhara. 

The Indian g^stem of teaching had, of course, its 
disadvantages. The pupil is unconditionally subject- 
ed to the teachers and thus a feeling of difference 
towards the authorities is developed which hampers 


the free development of the students’ own researches 
and retards the progress of science, A small 
story of the Chando^a-Upani^ is eharaoteristie 
of the Indian view. There it is described how 
Satyai&ma Jabala in the deep solitude of the forest 
acquired the knowledge of toe Brahman. Poetically 
it IS described as a revelation that came homo to 
him through a bull, the glaring fire, a wild goose and 
a diving bird. He comes back to his teacher who 
divines from his beaming appearance that he has 
acquired the knowledge of the Brahman and asks 
him who has tauglit him. “Creatures other tlian 
men,” is his answer, “but it is my desire that your 
honour should proclaim it to me for I have heard 
from people who are equal to your honour 
that learnt from the teacher the learning goes tho 
straightest way.” “Then”, it is said, “the teacher 
taught him the same thing ; there was nothing 
different in it.” Here it is quite clear that only 
that learning which is taught by the teacher was 
recognized as such. 

Moreover, it is not to be denied that in this 
system of teaching a sharp specialization soon 
made appearance.. As the teacher was generally 
acquainted only with one branch of learning and 
taught that one alone the student was depnved of 
the fruitful influence of the allied disciplines. It 
is self-evident that there can be no question of an 
historical outlook and the modern philologico- 
critical methods. 

On the other hand, however, it cannot bo disputed, 
that the traditional learning of the Sastrfs and 
audits has such a depth as can never be attained 
y western learning • which is necessarily of a 
broader nature. Whoever wishes to delve into 
the deep secrets of Indian philosophy or philology 
must even to-day go to these living sources in the 
shape of the learning of the. Bastris, for the indi- 

f enous Sanskrit culture is in no way extinct ; in 
ndia I have met a number of its representatives 
and their achievements have filled me with wonder 
and admiration. But it ' has to struggle hard foi' 
its existence. It received the severest blow when 
in 18B4 the government made English the basis 
of higher education. The decision was carried 
out not without remonstrances ; the party of the 
orientalists wanted to develop higher education 
on the study of the classical languages of the 
East, but they succumbed to the eloquence of Lord 
Macaulay who was then member of the Council 
of Education. 

The Indians now consider this system of educa' 
tion defective, which aims at imposing the western 
f ciences on India by means of the English language. 
In my opinion, the English system of examinations, 
with the fixed number of lectures,, the prescribed 
text-books and the exclusively written examinations, 
has not worked liappily. Very naturally it often 
induces students to commit their text-books to 
memory without even understanding them and in 
India many fine stories are told about the result 
of such examinations. But we must not forget 
that in this way India has come to understand 
the spirit of western science and that in many 
departments of learning it was impossible to do 
anything except through English. In Sanskrit 
philology however for more than one generation no 
European influence could be traced. Only from 
the beginning of the seventies of the last centuiT 
western methods and western views began to spread- 
In the Bombay Sanskrit Series founded by Btthler and 
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KieJhorn Shaaikar P. Pandit and KaStoalii Trimbak 
Telang brought out the first critical editions of texts, 
and they were followed by R. G. Bhandarkar, who, 
equally honoured as a man and a savant, worked 
in the spirit of modem research and thus broke 
new ground in various branches of Indian philology.* 
Tlie idea of “Research Work” has since then struck 
roots ever deeper and deeper. What Indian 
schools have performed and are still doing can now 
in no way be ignored in a history of the 
research works. On 6 th July 1917 an Art Academy, 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
was opened at Poopa with the purpose of en- 
couraging the study of Sanskrit in India in the new 
spirit under the auspicious name of the gi*eat Poona 
Sanskritist. As one of its earliest tasks the institute 
has taken up a critical edition of the gigantic epic 
of the Mahabharata. The plan of such an edition 
was formed already about 30 years ago. It was to 
have been carried, out by the International Asso- 
ciation of Academies ; but in Europe the plan was 
l)uried for ever with the outbreak of war and the 
consequent dissolution of the Association. India has 
now taken up the plan. By visiting the institute 1 
am quite, convinced that the organization of the 
undertaking has left nothing to be desired. The 
collation of manuscripts is carried on by pandits, 
wlio are doing the work mostly at Poona and 
partially also at Rabindranath Tagore’s institution 
at Shantineketan. Technical arrangements ai-e 
such that the greatest amount of accuracy is 
^niaranteed. The restoration of the text is left 
in the hands of my former pupil Dr. Sukthankar. 
Tlio first fasciculi of the Adiparvan have already 
appeared. During the Xmas days when I was 
in Poona 1 went over the text, line by line, with 
the editor and I can assert that Ids work answers 
to, the strictest requirements of method and 
critical study. If this difficult edition can be 
carried out to the end according to the principles 
which have been followed here, it will prove that 
India is in a position to perform the greatest tasks 
in the field of jihilology. 

The progress of Indian philology in historico- 
critical lines is now irresistible ; but should on that 
account the traditional niCthods of learning be 
completely destroyed ? At the oriental conference 
which took place at Simla Indian and English 
scholars in one voice pleaded foi* its preservation. 
But those resolutions have not led to any practical 
results. Now preparations are in progress to 
establish a college at Popna , in the 
^cient Yishram Bag palace 'with the 
intention of producing modernized Sastris. 
In a preparatory course of study for five years 
the student shall learn the rudiments of 
Sanskrit Grammar and also acquire a knowledge of 
English and the geography and history of India. 
Then begins the real six years’ course of the 
study of the special Sastra. IJ is a characteristic 
feature of this proposed institution that besides 
the ancient branches of learning such as grammai\ 
logic, Yedic theology, law, astronomy, medicine, 
poetics, Yedanta philosophy with its four varieties, 
Advaita, Dvaita, Visistadvaita and Suddhadvaita, also 


* Prof, Lueders might also have mentioned the 
Bibliotheca Indica Series of Bengal and the ijoneer 
work done in many departments by Rajendralala 
Mitra. Tr. 
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Pali and Buddhism along with 'Ardhamigadh! and 
^nism are subjects of study that may be chosen, 
ihe study of a special branch sliall moreover be 
supplements by tliat of other two or three ^ied 
subrecte and dunng last two years five study 
of the history of Indian literature and religion is 
also to be taken into consideration. At the end 
of eve^twp years an examination shall be held and 
through such examinations the titles of antlpidhylya, 

Sastil and icarya may be won one afteranother. The 
plan is very fine, but 1 cannot repress a misgiving 
that the goal aimed at in this institution oi 
enlivening the ancient traditional learning with 
the historico-critical methods will be reached only 
by few students with extraordinary gifts. 

It isinot only the conflict between the old and the 
new methods of the study of Sanskrit that awaits 
decision to-day, more and more voices are now being 
heard w'hich would replace the Sanskrit by 
modern Indian . languages. In the South in 
paiiicular the Dravidian languages are raising 
their heads as rivals of Sanskrit; the Dravidian 
languages to some extent possess an ancient literature 
and therefore may claim to be regarded 
as classical languages. In South Indian 
high schools the Dravidian languages,, above 
all Tamil, have been given an equal position in 
the system of education and often a peaceful 
struggle seems to have set in. In the well- 
regulated university of Chidambaram however 
when I congratulated the students that Sarasvatl 
has revealed her stores to them in two languages 
there was a unanimous acclamation. The study 
of Indian dialects from a scientific point of view 
should be most heartily welcome. Here a wide 
untrodden field is open to lesearch which moreover 
may be cultivated successfully only by the Indian 
scholars. Almost everything yet remains to be 
done for tlie history of the languages on which again 
depends the knovdedge of the oldest history of ^e 
country. The monumental Linguistic Suivey of India 
undertaken by Sir George Grierson and 
now happily concluded gives us a glimpse of the 
treasures that lie hidden here. Indians at one 
time have done magnificent Avork in the sphere 
of the science of languages. By shrewd observations 
of the sounds in language they built up even in 
lirehistoric times such a system of phonetics as 
cjommands our respect even at the present day. 
In grammar they excelled all , that was ever 
achieved in ancient Greece. Papini’s grammar is a 
wonderful work not only because of its technical 
structure but also .for its fine observations and 
exhaustiveness. In Europe the science of 
comparative philology of the Indo-European 
languages has been based on the Indian gramm^ 
and its methods are followed now in all linguistic 
reseaches. Comparative philology is also taught 
now in India, at least in the big universities. 
But here of course it is ouite difierent from what 
we undei-stand by it. The teacher, even when 
he possesses a comparatively wider knowledge, 
cannot teach liis pupils comparative philology, who 
besides Sanskrit, imderstand, only their own 
dialect and English and a little of an Iranian 
language at tlie best, lliei^fore, 6161*0 can be no 
question here of anything but the most elementory 
principles of comparative philology, and the Indian 
who wants to study the modem Indian languages 
will have to go to the West for the necessity 
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work like that oe Snnitj Kumar Ohafteiii on the 
ongjii and development of the Bengali Jangiiage 
aw^es jn us the k«t hopes for the future. 

At the present Qay however the younger Indian 
are more inolmed towards historical studies 
T ^ towards philoiogus^ ones. It is said of ancient 
inam that she had no sense for faistorv. This 
1^ of course^ epiggeration. Materials for historical 
stuaies .are in existence and they come 
worn the same , motives as in the West. When 
AhamyeJa of KaJmga had a full report of his 
a«^5i>Jftrat3ye activities engraved on tho rock 
of the Hathij^umpha cave, arranged according to 
the years, It IS with the^ purpose of keeping his 
^hieveraents fresh m the memory of posterity, 
xliven the ml her of Grecian history remarks in his 
foreword that be has cjomposed his work so that 
the achievements of mankind may not fade away 
with the passage of time and the wonderful deeds 
both of the Greeks and the Barbarians may 
not Jose their gJory. When however Herodotus 
proceeds to say that he wishes also to record the 
^uses. of the wars between the Greeks and the 
barbarians, he rises to a point of universal history 
wmph was never reached by the Indiana. The 
Indian eye has also failed to detect the distinction 
between history and fable. The historical work is an 
epic and the epic an historical work. Even to-day 
shaip brains are busy to discover tho exact date of 
the Maliabharata war. The historian in India is, 
therefore, the poet. Even Kalhaiia the author or 
the Rajatarabgiot the chronicle of* the Kashmirian 
Kings, almost the only Indian historical work that 
deserves this name— even he feels himself to be 
a poet ; “who else than the poet,” says he in the 
introduction, “can recall the past before the eyes 
of men ?” The Indian poet, however, is bound 
down by chains of conventions. His portraiture 
of the ruler, of whom he speaks, is of the type 
of the heroes of the epic and it is determined 
by the prescribed rules of artificial poetry, 
should we forget that the poet depends on 


{for 


the king for his maintenance and is therefore 
compelled to glorify his patron when dealing with 
contemporary history. This relation of dependence 
18 also responsible for the fact that so little of this 
literature has come down to us though at one time it 
was cei'tainly very extensive. With the death of the 
ruler or on the extinction of his family the 
work which glorified him or his family lost all 
intei’est ; it was never copied again and perished 
soon. Only accident or particular literary merit 
has preserved a few specimens of this literature. 
Thus we cannot get the political history of ancient 
India, which ft also the l^asis of the history of 
literature, science and art., from literary sources. 
In India we , must reconstruct the history mainly 
from inscriptions which are scattered over the 
land in thousands on stones and copper-plates. 
Englisfi civil and military officers, conjointly with 
the Indian scholars such as Bhau Daji and 
Bhagyamai Indrmi, have done the pioneer work 
in this , sphem Tet, however, epigraphy became 
a special hmnch of learning only by the labours 
of men like Kieihorn, Bfihler, Fleet and Hultzsch.* 


* Pmf. Lueders has not mentioned his own 
stupendous work in this field— his List of Brahml 
inscriptions. 7r. 


By their labour Indian epigraphy has reached such 
a degree of perfection that their achievements maV 
compare favourably with those in the field of 
classical antiquities, though the diflculties of 
language and script is here much greater than 
m the case of Greek or Latin inscriptions. To- 
day the work on inscriptions lies mostly in the 
hands of Indian scholars and it must be admitted 
that the publications in the Epigraphia Indi(jii 
have kept up the level to which they were raised 
by the western scholars and that the official 
organization of Indian epigraphy is doing 
excellent work. 

Archaeology is closely connepted with' epi^phy, 
specially for the older , period. During the first 
century of the British rule in India the govern- 
ment had done almost nothing for the study and 
preservation of the ancient monuments. Only in 
1860 the Archaeological Survey of Northern India 
was established to which local organizations in 
Bombay and Madras vere attached. In 1871 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham came to be 
the head of the Survey which was entrusted at that 
time only with the task of antiquarian researches 
and the description of theinonuments, while the work 
of conservation was left to the local bodies which 
however were not always competent for the task. 
Only in 1880 the post of a conservator was created 
and assigned to Major Cole, but only for three years. 
Cunningham’s enthusiastic devotion has enriched 
the science of Indology in various ways, but 
neither he nor his assistants had the special training 
necessary The mejins were scanty and finally 
government lost all interest in it. In 1889 tho 
post of the Director-General was abolished and 
Indian archaeology carried on a meagre existence. 
The impetus came about a decade later when 
Lord Curzon lieoame tho Viceroy of India, who 
with his chameteristiaf energy and far-sight 
reorganized the Archaeologica.1 Survey. At its 
head now stood Sir John Marshall , who had 
prepared himself for the task by his study of 
classical archaeology and what the Archaeological 
Survey has achieved during the last 25 years is 
one of tho greatest and tlie most impressive things 
that modern Indi t can show to the stranger. It 
would take too long if I were to give hero even 
a brief outline of the ac‘.hievements. The work 
consists of excavations of the historical sites on the 
one hand and the reconstruction and conservation 
of the mnuuments scattered over the land on the 
other. It has- been compl ined that too much is 
apf'nt on the latter task and that it would bo better 
rather to make the soil yield new treasures. 1 
do not think that this complaint is justified. Who- 
ever has seen the black temple of Kanarak, 
perhaps the most perfect of all Hindu buildings, 
the magnificent temple of Bhuvaneswar or Conjee- 
veram, the stupas of Sanchi and Sar^nath, the cave 
temples of Westeigi India and Orissa, restored to 
their ancient forms, will certainly admit that 
labour and money have not been wasted here. 
In the forts of Delhi, Agra and Lahore the ugly 
barracks of the last century are being levelled and 
the whole picture gives an impression of the 
magnificence of the annient imperial palaces. 
The marble pavilions of Shah Jahan on the hanks 
of the Anasagar in Aimere have been rebuilt out 
of the debris. The mosques and the tombs of the 
Adil ShahTs of Bijapur, mausoleuips of Humayun, 
Akbar and Jahangir have been rescued from the 
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ihreatening danger of ^accident Jewels such as the 
rriiivc of Itiraad-ud-daula or the OliIni-ka-Rauza 
of Afzal Khan are now to be seen in all their 
piiRtinc dory. ^ . 

And the excavations earned out are m no way 
iioo^iidble. The ancient SilivastI, and the extosive 
siii face of old Taxila have been discovered. The 
excavations at Samath and Bitha and many 
other places have thrown valuable light on the 
history of India. The exhumation of the famous 
monastery of Nalanda is a magnificent achieve- 
ment, and from scientific and technical standpoint 
it has filled me with . wonder and admiration. In 
very recent times the excavations of Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa liave made undreamt-of revelations 
regarding prehistoric India up to 3000 b. c. and 
brought out proofs of cultural relation witli the 
Euphrates civil iz 41011. Such brilliant results have 
not failed to induce emulation in the Native States ; 
they too have partially created archaeological 
organizations and a visit to Ellora and Ajanta will 
(convince everybody of . the exc-ellent work 
done by the Survey of Hyderabad. Through 
the archaeological investigation of the soil 
a large number of valuable finds have been 
collected in the museums of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore, Peshawar, Lucknow and elsewhere. 
The arrangement, however, often leaves much to be 
desired, for often there is want of space and the 
edifices of the older, period are little fitted to the 
purpose. In recent times however local museums 
have been established at the places of excavation, 
as in Muttra, Sanchi, Sarnath and Taxila. Tho 
most imposing of all is the , museum opened a few 
months ago at Taxila, with its incomparalo treasures. 
The splendid gold and silver finds, whose value 
in popular imagination will certainly rise to be 
fabulous, should however bo kept in a safer place 
than that building in the frontier province infested 
l)y dacoits. The museums in Indian cities are also 
Oixgerly visited by the people. The museum of 
Lahore was visited at all hours by noisy crowds in 
mulH-colourd clothes. Families, men, women and 
children loitered about in troops in the dusty halls 
of the museum. It appeared to me however 
that the magnificent Gandhara soulpturcs evoked 
in the iconoclastic Muhammedans and Sikhs 
rather a scoffing wonder than any respectful 
admiration. 

In cultured society the study of Indian 
antiquities has found splendid response. The 
interest in the history of the land has been 
aroused and is in no w^ay confined to, the 
antiquarians. At my lectures on historical subjects 
a large portion of the audience consisted of jurists 
and higher executive officei’S and even when 
the theme was difficult to follow they did not 
fail in. understanding or attention. Everywhere 
societies and unions have been established for 
researches about the history of the province. 
The Banglya Sahitya Pari^d of CaJeut’a 
which invited me to its beautiful hall adorned 
with the pictures of Bengali savants, is devoted 
to the research on the history and literature of 
Bengal in the widest sense of the ,word'. It also 
possesses' a fine museum' and a rich collection of 
manuscripts and books and its extensive publica- 


tions testify to its warm intellectual activity. In 
^^^^^Prissa Research Society 
has wen e..tablished. The central figure in 4. is 
Mr. Jayaswal an advocate of the Higli Court It 
tLf' the spirit of raodorn India 
that this ffentleman with multifarious duties 
o .his free houre to historical 
studies. Dnfimgly, till deep into the night ho 
gcplained to , me his new readings of the 
Hathiguipplia inscription on plaster of Paris en^sts, 
with which he covered the itolon of my Fmglish 
host. Ihe Greater India SoeJety of Calcutta 
has , devotjd itself to the history of the 
relations between ancient India ana foreign 
countries as well as tlie liistoiy of ancient Indian 
(xilonization A large number of new journals has 
been started, chief of which is tho Indian 
Historical Quarteciy. 

Undoubtedly this lively interest for the history of 
ancient India is closely connected with a heightened 
sense of national consciousness. The love for homo, 
for the fatherland, induces men to investigate the 
past and in its turn patriotism gets new strength 
from it. Often bitter complaints are heard from the 
mouth of Indians how the glory in wiiicli the 
great Mother India once shone forth has now so 
completely faded away. 

It is impossible to give a detailed picture of the 
present, condition of the philologico-historical studies 
in India. ,i have tried to bring out some of the 
characteiistic features and the distinction between 
the past and the present conditions. India is still 
in a transition period. Undoubtedly, slm will still 
have to learn a great deal from western science. 
But it is equally certain that we too may derive 
infinite benefit by fathoming the depths of the 
indigenous learning. An institute on Indian soil 
would best serve to bring, about this exchange of 
ideas. In the present (jondition of Germany the 
establishment or such an institution is out of the 
question. But it is still possible for us to 
send our Indologists, particularly the younger 
ones, to India for a few years, not only to gain a 
true picture of the land and the people and their 
culture^although this too is of tho liighast import- 
ance-“biit also to study for some time under the 
native Sastils. Such an intensfive study of Indian 
thought will cany rich rew'ards. India has 
preserved her features even to this day, and it is 
good. As in the society of individual men, so 
also in the chorus of nations, it is desirable-^nay, 
necessary— to preserve ones individuality— the 
whole of it should never be subjected to fatal 
distortion. But that does not at all imply that 
one should not learn from another. .The English 
poet might have been right when he said : Oh, 
East is East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet But also the word of the great 
German poet who in liis age flew^ to the cast to 
gather new creative power there— the w^ord of 
Goethe— is standing out more and more in all 
its truth : 

Whoever himself and others knows, 

Will also here perceive : 

Orient and Occident 

Are no longer to be distinguished. 



Wlil A Teehoieal Stadeit Ck»iiig Abroad For 
bdiistrhi] Training Sboidd Snow 

By PREM N. MATHUR 


1. FoRKIGN CoXOKPTlON OF EDUCATION 

C OLLEGE is not the place wJiere one’s 
memory is trained to carry a few dates 
in history, a few theories in religion, 
philosophy 01’ economics, a few facts in mathe- 
matics, chemistry or physics, but where one’s 
mind is trained to accomplish things. College 
renders its best service as an intellectual 
gymnasium, where mental muscles are deve- 
loped and the student taught to do what he 
can. For some it is necessary to go to a 
college to acquire that training, while for 
others it is not. It is just like stones and 
woods, some can take a beautiful polish while 
the others cannot, but it is the texture which 
counts. The texture of a man is his courage, 
vitality, character, and his rock bottom brain 
power. The real education of a man starts 
when he comes in contact witli men and 
materials, ?. <?., when he takes a hammer and 
an axe and gets out where he can sense 
life. 

What a man can do to help and heal the 
world is his educational test. If a man can hold 
his own end, he counts for one, and if he can 
help many to hold their ends, he counts for 
more. Contrary to the Indian conception, 
in foreign countries a great man is he who 
gives bread and butter to the largest number 
of people. Mr, Ford is the greatest man 
living to-day, because he is supporting direct- 
ly or indirectly about two million people. 

One may be quite rusty on many things 
which inhabit the realm of books, but never- 
theless he is a leaimed man just the same. 
When a man is master of his own sphere, 
he has won his degree and has entered the 
realm of wisdom. The best that education 
can do for a man is to put him in possession 
of liis powers and teach him the control of 
the tools with which destiny has endowed 
him. 

2. The Greatest Yictory For a Young Man 

The greatest victory which a student can 
attain in his life is to find out for himself 


once for all the profession in which he is 
most interested, and for which he is most 
fitted. This is an age of specialization. There 
is no room for an average man. One must 
be above the average in order to do good 
to himself, his family, his country, and then 
the world at large. 

3. Definite Information 

Next in impoitance is the necessity of 
having definite information pertaining to 
one’s profession. The course of a ship at 
sea is determined through mathematical 
calculations which give definite location of 
the sun and the stars. There is no guess 
work about the process. The findings are 
precise and accurate. And upon the 
information obtained, the ship is steered with 
precision and the direct course is obtained 
to the next port of call. Without the charts, 
maps and other necessary instruments, the 
ship would wander aimlessly over the ocem, 
thus not only endangering herself but often 
becoming a menace to the progress of others. 
No matter how expert the navigation and 
the crew, there would be no certainty of a 
successful voyage if the right means of 
guiding the ship are absent. 

In each and every profession and industry 
the conditions are exactly the same. In 
order to guide the destinies of any commer- 
cial enterprise, there should he a true and 
tried course to follow, which is known by 
experience to lead to success. Just as 
plainly as the light tower guides the way 
into the harbour, so there are sign-posts 
which point the way to commercial prosperity. 
These however do not shine like harbour 
lights and point the way even to a careless 
operator, hut on the contrary they an* 
invisible to the common gaze and are only 
seen to those who through close examiifation 
and study digout the iundamental elements of 
their business. 

4. What Is India ? 

India is rightly called the continent of 
villages, since she harbours within her four 
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walls 700,009 villages. This fact in itself 
determines her industrial and commercial 
conditions. In India about 90 p.c. of the 
population resides in villages. Furthermore, 
statistics show that 90 p. c. of the inhabitants 
of every district were born in that district 
or its immediate neighbourhood. Indian 
yjUage communities are small republics, 
having everything they want amongst them- 
selves, and are almost independent of any 
foreign i*elation. Every village is self-contained 
and a self-sufficing whole. The fluctuation 
of demand and price in the market of the 
world does not affect them in the least. 
There is no intermigration of Cftpital and 
labour amongsf the Afferent villages. This 
condition is aggravated by caste, climate, 
religion and social differences 

5. Establishing An Industry 

Under the present circumstance.s, the 
cottage industrial system of old Europe and 
present Japan is the only solution of the 
industrial problem of India. The following 
are some of the simple cottage industries 
which can be established in the various 
parts of the country 

a. Poultry and Dairy Farms. 

b. Curing of Hides and Skins. 

c. Vegetable Oils and Mutton Fat. 

d. Perfumery, 

e. Mills for cotton, Linseed and Castor oil 

seeds. 

f. Flour Mills. 

g> Rice Mills. 

h. Cocoanut oil and Butter. 

i. Carpets and Shawls. 

j. Ivory and Brass Works. 

k. Nux Vomica. 

l. Peanut Butter. 

m. Soaps. 

n. Toys. 

In urban India of over 5,000 inhabitants 
the small shop-type of industrial system can 
be adopted, where under one roof not more 
than 250 people should be employed. In 
connection with this system a co-operative 
but independent relationship between the 
ownership of diversified industries should be 
brought about. This co-operation should be 
extended to co-operative buying and selling, 
but should be independent in operation. Some 
of the small shop-type industries which can be 
established in the various parts of the country 
are as follows : — 

a. Cotton Yarn. 

b. Flour, Rice, Oil and Sugar-cane Mills. 


c. Tannery. 

d. Soap Industry. 

e. Cast Iron and Steel Foundries. 

f. Sericulture. 

g. Date Industry. 

h. Wood Distillation, Paints and Varni- 

shes. 

i. Lac. 

j. Cricket Bats and Rackets. 

k. Pulp and Paper. 

l. Pottery. 

m. Preservation of Fruits. 

n. Boots and Shoes. 

0 . Cement. 

p. Ferro Alloys. 

q. Tobacco. 

r. Saw Mills. 

8. Bnishes. 

t. Utilization of Horns, Bones and Bristles. 
The machine shop-type of industrial system 
should be organized in connection with the 
following : — 

a. Iron and Steel with Bye-Product 

Recovery Coke-Ovens. 

b. Glass. 

c. Hydro-Electric Power, generation and 

distribution. 

d. Mining Operations of all kinds. 

e. Railway and Transportation System. 

f. Wireless, Telegraphy, and Telephone. 

g. Cotton, Jute, Flex and Hemp Mills. 

h. Pearl Fishing, 

1. Manufacture of Electrical Goods, 

Motors, (venerators. Batteries, Fans, 
and other appliances. 

j. Ship-building. 

k. Manufacture of Automobile Trucks 
and Tractors. 

l. Petroleum. 

m. Tea and Coffee Plantations. 

n. Moving Picture Industry. 

0 . Mining and Marketting of .Graphite, 
Manganese Ore, Chromium Ore, 
Cobalt, Bauxite and Mica, 
p. Match, Watches and Clocks. 

6. Some of the Factors Governing the success 
OF AN Industrial UNDERTAKiN(i is India. 

(a) Marketting and not manufacturing 
is the main problem of the Indian industri- 
alists. In India the failure of practically all 
the manufacturing concerns is not due so 
much to the inefficient manufacturing methods 
as to strong competition in marketing. The 
fact, however bitter it may be, is that the 
Indians still worship the foreign trade-mattes. 
Government and Railway Stores in awat^ng 
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contracts to the Indian concerns have done 
more towards the industria:! development of 
the country than any other factor. 

(b) Goods and their prices : In India price 
conditions and not the sentiments are the pre- 
dominating factors of trade. It is the cheapness 
and not the quality that counts. The number 
of articles purchased by the masses is a more 
important factor rather than how good a 
thing they can buy. In doing business with 
the upper and middle classes, it may be 
possible to secure a rather high margin of 
profit, but the sales must be comparatively 
few. In doing business with the large 
masses of the people the margin of profit 
may be extremely small, but the sales and 
the collective profit may be enormous. The 
above-mention^ fact holds good even in 
the United States of America. The success 
of Ford Motor Co. depends on one fact and one 
fact alone, i.c., they are building a car which is 
serving 95 per cent, of the people, is the 
easiest and most dependable to operate, and 
at the same time combines the cardinal 
mechanical virtues of durability, simplicity 
and inexpeusiveness. 

(c) Type of partners : In order to avoid 
the waste of time, unnecessary worry, and 
all foolish arguments, let your partners be 
only those men who are well acquainted with 
the mystery of your business. Never should in 
the life history of the company, the controlling 
interest be in the hands of a half-interested 
party. Have personal interviews with your 
customers, give credits and other privileges 
to the right ones and as far as possible make 
your consumers your shareholders. 

‘(d) Advertising : Follow the example of 
the United States in the means and methods 
of advertising and set aside at least 10 per 
cent, of the annual profits for this purpose. 

(e) Quantity production : Use ample specialized 
machinery, labour, insurance, transportation 
and time-saving devices. ’ Let the production 
cycle as well as the cycle from the manufacturer 
to the consumer be as short as possible. 
Never lose sight of the necessity of having 
interchangeable parts for mass production. 

(f) Production of department heads : 
As far as possible let all the depart- 
mental heads of your factory be the product 
of your own organization. Besides, see that 
the company should never have any of its 
departments as one roan’s department There 
should be an assistant for each and every 
executive in the plant Shop apprentice 


course is the only system which has proved 
successful for this purpose. 

(g) The control of primary necessities : 
Never lose sight of the fact that the more 
a company is independent of other 
concerns, whether in India or outside, not 
only as regards its raw materials, machinery 
etc., but even as regards power, heat and 
light used in the manufacture of the article 
it is engaged in, longer it will Iasi Had 
the Ford Motor Company not followed this 
motto, she would have been out of business 
long ago. 

(h) Eliminate middleman’s profit by 
manufacturing finished articles : The 
study of the various industrial under- 
takings in this world clearly proves the fact 
that only those concerns made the most 
profit who manufactured and marketted the 
finished article. Take for example the annual 
profits of the U.8. Steel Corporation and 
those of the Ford Motor Co., the former did 
not make as much profit on her capital 
investment as the latter did. 

(i) Experience and training on foreign capital : 
Get your practical experience and training 
in foreign countries and go into the manufac- 
turing end of that article and that article 
alone in which you have thoroughly specia- 
lized. India at present is not in a position 
to accept failures as a means towards 
success. In India one failure generally 
causes a great discouragement and often a 
complete banishment of the prospective 
investors from that field. 

7. Ijeneral Hints and Suggestions 

(a) Prior to leaving India it is advisable 
to secure introductory letters from mission- 
aries, businessihen, salesmen and agents, 
who have social and business relations 
abroad. 

(b) A comprehensive knowledge of India’s 
social, religious and political problems is 
highly recommended, because one usually 
finds himself faced with such controversial 
questions by Europeans and Americans. 

(c) Prior to leaving India, one should 
finally decide the profession he is going to 
follow, and if possible work in the various 
plants of India and study their problems. 

(d) Ignore racial differences as they are 
the product of your own imagination rather 
than of European or American creation. 
However, on account of the Negro problem 
in America, men of low education often 
confuse the dark complexion of the Indians 
with that of the Negroes. Sometimes it is 
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very embarrassing t«) a newly arrived Indian. 
However, just a little tact on his part would 
relieve him of this difficulty. 

(e) Spread out and live in foreign famil- 
ies rather than with your own people, 
otherwise you won’t be able to study tiieir 
manners, customs and habits, which have 
played so important a part in the industrial 
developments of their country. 

(f) Adaptation to environment being the 
first sign of life,* as far as possible when 
you are in Rome do as Romans do. A 
good mixer in foreign countries accomplishes 
more than a maiju of quiet habits. 

(g) Be lively and peppy. Never miss 
the opportunity of mixing with big men, 
thereby getting the chance of advertising 
your own country and at the same time 
learning the characteristics and qualities of 
big businessmen. It often pays to learn how 
little a man knows and how big a job he is 
handling. 

(h) In foreign countries it is natural 
for a man to pick up and study the dark 
side of a nation. Tffis should be avoided. 
Devote yourself wholely and solely to the 
study of those factors which have made that 
nation so great Forget religion and politics 
while in foreign countries. 

(i) During your stay in foreign countries, 
organize yourselves into small groups or 
societies, all the members of which must 
have interests in the same or similar profes- 
sion. All the organizations which are made 
up of members having interests in different 
lines and then put under the leadership or 
guidance of a student of political economy, 
philosophy or religion never succeed. 
This will also enable different individuals to 
select their own partners for doing business 
in India. 


(j) Ambition, hard work irrespective of 
its nature, and sense of observatioh with 
open eyes, active ears, and mouth shut, form 
the key to one’s success in foreign countries. 
Never boast of your wealth at home, or of 
achievements of your forefathers, because the 
Europeans and Americans honour the man 
for what he is, and not for what his 
ancestors are or had been. 

(k) Immediately on your arrival get 
acquainted with all the sources of information 
vix. Educational Aid Societies, Information 
Bureaus and Government Publications, 
available in the country. 

(i) In foreign countries the most important 
qualifications for success are, first, the 
possession and frequent use of that very 
uncommon thing, common-sense which is 
the most dynamic force on this planet and 
secondly to get along with other men, work 
with odber men and work through other men, 
for the accomplishment of your own ideals. To 
these things education, technical ^|raining 
and craftsmanship are secondary in importance. 

8. Technical Trained Students Abroad and 
Their Utilization in India 

At present there are about 200 young 
Indians eng^ed in various capacities 
in difterent industrial pursuits in foreign 
countries. Financially as well as otherwise 
they are doing well and are pretty well 
satisfied with their lots. However, they have 
a natural desire to return home and apply 
the knowledge and practical experience which 
they have acquired in foreign countries for 
the benefit of the motherland. It is the 
duty of each and every true patriotic Indian 
capitalist to extend a helping hand to 
these young men. * 


Ro8sia]i Peasaats Before the BeriMoB 

By GANAPAH PILLAY 


A study of rural Russia must be interest- 
ing and instructive to those among 
us who believe that the salvation of 
India lies not in drawing up paper consti- 
tutions on the model of Western democracies, 
hut in the ujplift of the masses, the peasants 
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and the workers of India, the countless multitude, 
who grow all the food, yet go hungry from 
day to day, who live under the moat 
miserable and debasing conditions from yeai: 
to year. These toilers form the backnome 
of our social and economic life, but tbe 
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|>lace they occupy in the ocntroversies of 
the day is pitifiUly smalUl) Our heroic 
oliticians whose genius se^s peculiarly 
tted to kill ^empires by eloquence, do not 
appear to^ hare learnt any lessons from 
history, history which they arCi vainly 
endeavouring to make in India. Their 
predilection for Westei^ democratic institu- 
tions, that are fast becoming obsolete in the 
lands of their birth, and their promptness 
in drawing up a Swaraj Constitution on the 
Anglo-Saxon pattern, perhaps to meet the 
chahenge of Lord Birkenhead, only shows 
their incapacity to march with the times 
and to interpret truly the trend of events. 
A study of contemporary Eussia may serve 
as a corrective to fois blind rush after the 
bubble of parliamentary Swaraj by helping 
them to view the Indian situation in 
true perspective and to envisage a political 
system within whose framework the masses 
might attain real freedom. For Russia, like 
India, is Oriental Like India, it was, and 
is predeminantly an agricultural country, 
80 per cent of the population deriving their 
income from agricultural pursuits. Besides, 
pre-Revoliitionary Russia presents many 
similarities with modern India in its social, 
political and economic life. The Russian 
struggle for liberty must, therefore, have 
important lessons not only for the Indian 
politician, hut also for the Indian Government, 
whose interest it is to maintain the equilibrium 
of Indian national life. In that colossal, 
wonderful, epoch-making struggle, the Russian 
peasant played a prominent part. The story 
of Russian peasant life before the Revolution, 
has thus a deep significance for those who 
are working for the national regeneration of 
India. 


(1) An Associated Press message from Allahabad, 
dated June 7, 1928, however, says : “The 
Committee appointed by the All Parties’ Conference 
to draft the Swaraj Constitution met again under 
the Chairmanship of Pandit Motilal Jfehru. 
It is understood the question of the declaration 
of rights of labour and peasantry are being 
discussed first.” 

The attitude of Mr. Joshi, labour leader, who 
according to an earlier message “has intimated 
that he is only interested in provisions relating to 
labour and will attend (the Nehru Committee) 
when the question comes up” shows how some of 
our leaders are still labouring under the delusion 
that workers should have nothing to do with 
political questions ; whereas history has shown 
that it is only by the conquest of politiciil power 
that the peasants and workers can come into their 
own. 


The Russian peasant attained his political 
emancipation in 1861. By the law of 
February 19, of that year Alexander If 
abolished serfdom, i the personal dependence 
of the cultivators on the landlords. The 
peasants ceased to be private property and 
became free citizens of the Russian Empire, 
But mere political freedorn is illusory, unless 
coupled with economic independence. This 
fact has been unmistakably, tragically 
demonsteated in the history of the Russian 
peasants subsequent to the Act of Emancipa- 
tion ; and our Constitution-mongers on 
either side should do well to take note 
of it. 

“Prior to 1861, the peasant communities 
had no lauds of their own. Legally the 
land belonged to the landlord (2) of whom 
the peasants themselves were the private 
property. Each estate was divided into two 
unequal parts, one remaining in the hands 
of the owner as his private possession, toe 
other being granted to the peasant community 
as the source of its sustenance. Both parts 
were tilled by the peasants, the assumption 
being that labour on the first part was an 
equivalent for the right of holding the second. 
The peasants were unfroe ; they could 
not leave their village or cliange their owner, 
or refuse to obey the orders of the 
landlord” (B). 

The landlord could impose on the serfs any 
kind of labour and inflict corporal punish- 
ment on them for all offences. There is a 
farm in the North Caucasus called Plakseikn 
which means “the place of weeping” in 
memory of scores of peasants who were 
killed by beating and exposure while they 
were digging a canal through a landlord’s 
estate.(4y 

With the Emancipation, the peasant's 
personal dependence on the landlord came 
to an end. The whilom serf became a full- 
fledged free citizen with all the rights and 
obligations that his new status implied. But 
his prospect in life was. gloomier than ever, 
in the first place, part of the peasants' 
holdings under serfdom, had, under tlu^ 

(2) In India, too, the cultivators do not, possess 
any land which belongs either to the zemindar of 
the State. The other circumstances of serfdom 
are, however, legally non-existent. 

(3) Olgin. The Soul of the Russian Revolution, 
P. 27, 

4 See Karl Borders — Life un(kT the 
Soviets, p. 5. 
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reformed seheitie, to be returned to the land- 
lords. The area ^ of course varied in 
(lifeent provinces, according to the nature 
and quality of the soil, but on an average 
the peasants lost 20 per cent, of their former 
holdings. What was worse sometimes the 
peasant-^ lost their access to the forests and 
meadows and in many cases even to roads 
and rivers.(5) 

'riiey could only reach their fields or 
Avatering places through the master’s land and 
often incurred punishment for “unlawful 
gr}izing”.(6) ^ 

The balance which was in half the cases 
less than 5 dessiatines (1 dessiatine 2.7 
acres) (7) was not sufficient for the maintenance 
of tlie peasants and their families.(?*) 

Secondly, the peasants had to pay exorbitant 
prices for the land remaining in their 
possession, the payment being spread over 
years. This price known as “redemption” 
money, greatly exceeded the market value of 
the land, the popular presumption being that 
it included “a sura payable for the personal 
freedom of the peasants” from serfdom.(9) 

The evils of curtailment and redemption 
were further aggravated by the peculiar system 
of landholding under which the individual 
peasant had no private property in land. The 
land belonged to the village community, and 
was distributed among the peasants by the 
village council (mir) quantitatively according 
to the numerical strength of their families 
and their fitness for work. Even so, the 
individual peasant did not get as his share 
one compact piece of land. For the village 
council was scrupulously just It divided 
the land into various sections according to 


tion of Md, the individual peasant had, on 
the one hand, no incentive to improve hi^ 
lands; at the next re-apportionment the land 
might pass from his hands to his neighbours ; 
and on the other, could not, even when his 
means permitted, cari'y on intensive agricul- 
ture, haying hopelessly narrow strips of land 
at his disposal, sometimes only a few yards 
in width. 

There is a common belief that the Kussian 
mir, like the Indian village community of old, 
was an excellent institution of village Self- 
Go vernnient, and that the future of the rural 
population lies in the revival or development 
of these institutions. (11) Coram unists saw in it 
the seed of the future Communistic State ; 
and there are some who maintain tliat the 
soviet of to-day is the natural offspring of 
the mir of yesterday. These notions though 
widespread are, however, largely mistaken. 
In spite of its quasi-communistic ownership 
of Ipd, the mir was never intended to be 
an instrument of rural autonomy or rural 
uplift, As a matter of fact, the mir was 
always the foremost weapon in the hands 
of the Government for assessment and 
punctual collection of taxes and for raising 
recruits for the army. It formed a part of 
the political and fiscal machinery of the 
Government. (12) Before the Emancipation the 
mir secured the payment of the feudal rent 
After the Emancipation it was preserved as 
a guarantee for the collection of ‘ redtoptioii’ 
money as well as all dues payable to the 
landlord, the Zemstvo (something like our 
District Councils) and the State, (13) The 
peasants, ignorant and superstitious though 


quality (fertility) and gave eveity household 
a share in each section, so that each peasant’s 
holding consisted of several long and narrow 
strips of land situated in different sections 
far apart from each other.(lO) The Council, 
further, reapportioned the land every 10 or 
15 years according to increase or decrease 
in the family strength of individual peasants. 
As a residt of this strictly equitable distribu- 

(5) See Farbman, Bolshevism in Retreat, 5. 

( 6) K. Wiedenf eld— The Remaking of Russk^ p. 4 

(7) The average size of a holding m the , -Kyot- 
wan areas of India varies from 2.6 acres in the 
Punjab to 13.4 acres in Bombay—See 
Kh^bata, Wealth ^ Taxable Capacity of Indm, p. 303. 

. (8) See Olgin— Op,cit, p, 29 ; also Farbman, op. 
Git , p. 5. 

(9) See Farbman, op. cit., p.7. 

(10) SeeOlgin, Op. cit, p. 31; also Karl Borders, 
Gp, cit, p. 35. 


(11) In India, too, there is a section of people who 
would revive if possible, the good old vill^e 
communities for the regeneration of the population. 
Even Dr. Clouston, Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India, thmks that the welfare of the 
niral population can be achieved by reviving the 
village communes. His evidence before the Lin- 
lithgow Commission has been thus reported : “On 
tlie question of welfare of the rural population the 
witness told the Chairman that he considered it 
advisable to strengthen village panchayats. It 
would be a very wise endeavour to resuscitate 
these indigenous village organizations.” 

(12) See Korff, Autocracy and Resolution in 
Russia, p. 39. 

The Indian village panchayats, as they are; 
are largely ooncemM with the opliection 
Chaukidari or similar taxes for the primary obietJt 
of the maintenance of the village police. 
other activities of these bodies sre veiy Iwteiii 
the reasons being lack of adequate funds and iactc 
of int^est of the people. 

(13) See Farbman, op. cit., p. 9. 
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they were, were shrewd enough to see the 
economic disadvantages of the government 
of the mV; and many of them would fain 
have given up their share of the land for good 
and leave the village in search of a more 
profitable occupation. But that again was 
not always possible for various reasons. Li 
the first place, through the mir the whole 
community was made responsible for the 
redemption payments and other dues ; so 
that landholding for the individual peasant 
became more a duty than a right The 
individual peasant was not. permitted to sell 
or mortgage his share of the land ; and so 
was tied down to his village.(14) In the 
second place, he was not free to leave his 
village, not even visit the nearest market 
without a ‘passport* from the mir. (15) Even 
if a peasant gave up agricultural occupations 
and were allowed to leave the village for an 
industrial centre, he still had to pay his 
annual share of land duties on pain of being 
refused a passport(16) Corporal punishment 
once the prerogative of the landlord, was by 
no means abolished, but was now inflicted by 
the Zemstvo authorities. 

The financial burden of the peasants con- 
sisted not only of the redemption payments, 
but also of various other direct and indirect 
taxes. The peasants formed the vast majority 
of the population, so that naturally the bulk 
of the indirect taxes fell upon their shoulders. 
Apart from that, they had to pay a poll-tax, 
known as “podushnay.” In the matter of 
land tax they were assessed twice as heavily 
as any other class. (17) To the Zemstvos (18) 


(14) See Farbman, op. oit., p. 9 ; also OJgin. 
Op. cit, j). 31. 

(15) Farbman, op. cit., p. 10. , 

(16) See Olgin, op. cit, p. 32 ; also Wiedenfeld, 
op. cit p. 10. 


(17) See Farbman. op. oit, p. 11. Compare the 
Indian tax system whicn, says Prof. Shah, *'is the 
perfection of inecrnty in the adjustment of burdens. 
While rich multi-millionaire zemindars escape 
taxation altogether— though this is perhaps the only 
instance of unearned income, fixed and reguh^ 
and expanding utterly irrespective of any special 
talent or exertion on their part— the poor ryat 
habitually living below the barest margin of 
necessaries is taxed so as not even to allow him 
an exemption for the minimum of subsistence. And 
in this indictment we take no account of the other 
taxes usuMJy borne by the ryat class, excise 
duties, stamp duties, railway and post office and 
forest charges, salt and customs charges, etc.”— 
Wealth and TmaUe of India, pp. ^-8. 

(•8) In Afim Karenina the curious 

reader will And a description of a meeting of a 
Zemstvo GounciL 


in which the electoral law always secured 
a majority of the landlords over the peasants, 
they bad to pay higher rates. The above 
burdens and disabilities would have been 
enough to degrade and impoverish the 
peasants. But during the forty years following 
the Emancipation, the peasant population 
increased 66.9 per cent, and peasant house- 
holds 57.8 per cent. The increase in the 
area of the peasants’ land during the time 
was only 9.5 per cent This naturally led 
to splii^ng of the peasants’ holdings.(19) 
Whereas in 1861 a peasant’s holding was 
48 dessiatines, in 1886 it was 3.5 and in 
1960 only 2.6. (20) Moreover, the agricultural 
implements and methods of the Russian 
peasants were still primitive. The peasants did 
not know the use of artificial manures ; so that 
the soil deteriorated year after year, and brought 
them to the verge of destitution. Driven by 
hunger, they were compelled to rent more 
land from the landlords. Even then the rent 
was very high amounting in many provinces 
to 81.1 per cent of the net receipts from 
the land. (21) During the three last 
decades of the 19th century rent and taxes 
together consumed the whole of the produce 
in some parts of Russia. The peasants, if 
they were to keep body and soiil together, 
could not pay the rent in money and were 
compelled to work off their obligations. 
This system, known as the “Dtrabotochnaia 
system” was only serfdom in disguise. The 
peasants would work off the rent due to the 
landlord, the loan of grain taken from him, 
the fine for trespassing on the landlord’s 
estate. Sometimes they would work only 
for a drink in order to retain the landlord’s 


(19) See Olgin, op. cit, p. 33. 

(20) See Farbman, op. cit, p. 12. In India 
according to Dr. Mann, the average holding in the 
Deccan fell from forty acres in 1771 to seven acres 
in 1915 owing to sub-divisioir of holdings^ See E. 
Palme Dutt Modem India, p. 95. 


(21) See Olgm, op. dt., p. 33. In India, 
accordiug to Dr. Mann, the average rent to a 
landlord in a Deccan villa^ represented half the 
return a cultivator was able to make when owing 
his own land. In the case of land held on zamin- 
daii tenure the burden of rent is of course very 
much greater. In Bengal the estimated total 
rental is twelve million pounds ag^st the Govern- 
ment assessment of three million pounds.-^B* 
Palme Dutt, Modem Indta, p. 97. 

''Because the Bengal cultivator was rack-rented, 
imroverished and oppressed, that the Government 
of India felt compdled to intervene on his behalf 
etc.” (Land Revenue Policy of the Government of 
India, 1902). 
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favour. The mual form of “Otrabotki” was 
liowever» work done as payment for rent. 
For example, for every dessiatine of land 
rented by a peasant, he had to till IV* 
dessiatines of the landlord’s land and to 
give him in addition ten eggs, one chicken, 
and one day of his wife’s work as domestic 
servant. *(22) 

The foUov^ng description of the life of 
the Russian peasant will strike a familar 
note in all Indian ears : “It was a 
pitiful sight— the husbandry of the average 
peasant. Here he stood on his small lot, 
working hard, limiting his wants, and never 
able to make both ends meet. With a sigh 
of yearning he would remember the former 
times of plenty, when the year’s crop was 
stored up in the granary and sufficed till 
the harvest of the next year, when the linen 
and the wodllens for the clothes of the 
family were made in the household itself, 
when money was needed only for the 
purchase of salt and iron implements, and 
when life was secure. He was now producing 
for exchange — the poor little peasant. 
He needed money. He had to pay taxes, 
he had to make redemption payments, he 


Thus poverty was ever on the increase. The 
peculiar laws of the wr, far from prevenMng 
the pauperization and the proletadsation of 
the peasants, steadily helped on the process 
of impoverishment. In spite of m4r'« 
policy of distributing the community lands 
equitably among the peasants, the poor 
gradually became poorer and the rich rich^ 
For although the law forbade the individual 
p^sant to sell his share of land, it permitted 
him to rent it to his neighbour. Driven by 
necessity, the poorer peasants rented their 
lands to their richer neighbours in ever 
increasing numbers, and became hired 
labourers. The census of 1897 showed that 
about 20,0(^,000 peasants had left the land 
for industrial centres or to work as village 
artisans. (24) 

StiU the mujik (peasant) hated to leave 
his land. He was in fact “in the grip of the 
land”. He was inextricably bound to the 
earth. For him the earth was the real fosterer, 
the only source of joy and sorrow, happi- 
ness and misfortune, the subject of prayers 
and thanksgivings. The agricultural work, 
agricultural cares and interests formed the 


had to buy cotton goods for himself and 
his family, he had to buy kerosene to light 
his cabin, he had sometimes to buy a horse 
or a cow, he had to buy wood for his fire- 
place. He could not store up his crop. He 
could not wait. He had to sell his rye and 
his wheat and his oats as soon as he reaped 
tliem. He had to sell at any price. The 
shrewd middleman was waiting for him as 
a beast of prey is lurking for its innocent 
victim. The shrewd middleman would even 
lend him money beforehand on account of 
his future crops. When the harvest is reaped, 
it is taken away at a very low price Later 
in winter the peasant is compelled to buy 
rye and oats for his own family at a price 
far exceeding that of his sale. Towards 
spring he has no money, no seeds, no 
reserves. The only way out is to hire 
himself as a labourer on the landlord’s 
estate. His piece of land he leaves in the 
hands of his wife and small children, who 
are not able to cultivate it in a proper way. 
The land deteriorates more and more. Poverty 
increases.” (23) 

(22) See Farbman, qp. bit., p. 8. Of. the hegar 

system prevailing in Indik ^ . . 

(23) Olgin, op. cit. p. 34. The. situation in 

India is very similar. See Cbadml, Industrial 
M^oluHon af tndia, ChApiBt author 


after having pointed out the change that has taken 
place in the basis of agricultural operations in 
India, and which he calls “the commercialization 
of agriculture,” says that this commercialization 
was due to certain circumstances. “These cir- 
cumstances w'ere the payment of Government 
assessments and the interest of the money-lender. 
For paying these two dues the cultivators had to 
rush into the markets just after harvest, and 
to sell a laige part of their produce at wliatever 
price it fetched. Most of the poorer cultivators 
had to buy back after about six months pjut of the 
crop they had sold away at harvest time. The 
prices at harvest time were very low. But in six 
months’ time they had risen to heights which 
were absolutely rumous to the cultivator who now 
came into the market. The cultivator who 
now came into the market sank deeper and 
deeper in debt and a few years of this process were 
enough to min him entirely.” P. 178. 

(24) See Farbman, op. cat* p. 12. .See H. Sen, 
Banglar Krisaker Katka, p. 97, where the autiior 
points out that the financial pressure of taxation 
IS forcing an ever-increasing number of cultivators 
in India to abandon agriculture and become hired 
labourers. Their number rose from 18,673,206 in 
1891 to 41,246.335 in 1911. Owm to lack of 
industrial development on an adequate scale 
the dispossessed cannot find sufficient outlet in 
industriiu works. The total number of operatives 
in ail the princapal industrial establishments in 


therefore still a charge on agriculture |is% old 
indkenous crafts am all either eoctinbt or |n a 
moribund oonditimi. 
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entire substance of bis mental world to the 
exclusion of any other thought. (25) The 
craving for the earth was therefore the most 
fundamental trait in the mujik's character. 
“The land drew him like a magnet. It was 
something primordial. It was overwhelming. 
The land was God’s and the people’s. This 
was his creed. This was his most cherished 
thought” (26) 

He did not understand the system of rotation 
of crops. He did not understand co-oper?.tive 
production or sale. He could not look into 
the ^turo nor understand abstract political 
theories. One thing only he understood. 
The land was the people’s. And he wanted 
more land. But whence could the land come ? 
The mvjik vas in constant expectation of 
some miracle. He had not the slightest 
notion of the economic problems. Some 
day he expected someone to appear and 
liberate him from poverty —give him as much 
land as he needed. Who would this liberator, 
be ? Perhaps the Czar, or would it be a 
saint or even God himself? The peasant had 
no clear conception ; but mysterious messages 
always crept through the villages and stirred 
his imagination. The Czar had issued a 
manifesto giving all the land to the people 
but it was suppressed by the wicked noble- 
men. The Czar wished the people to rise 
and assert their rights. 

Poverty and land-hunger coupled with 
the belief that the land in reality belonged 
to the people who had a natural right to 
expropriate the usurpers, the landlords, were 
the cause of the frequent mutinies of the 
peasants that occurred all over Russia. Since 
the seventies of the last century, the peasants 
rose in revolt, looted the landlords’ estate, 
set their houses on fire, cut their wood, and 
carried away grains and foodstuffs. These 
uprisings were no doubt all brutally and 
ruthlessly suppressed by the authoritms, and 
the offenders flogged or sent to the Siberian 
stej)pes ; but with all their cruelty the 
Government could not prevent their recur- 
rence. In 1881 the Government reduced the 
redemption payments and two years later, 
aMished the poll-tax. But these measures 
did not ease the situation as the land tax and 
the indirect taxes were increased. The 
interested reader may find in Nekrassov’s 
epic “Who can be happy and Free in Russia” 


(26) 

(26) 


See Olgin, op. cit, p. 243. 
See Olgin, op. dt, p. 38. 


a faithful and vivid picture of Russiatj 
peasant life at this period. The names of 
men and places in the opening stanza are 
suggestive of their wretched condition. (27) 

Heavy taxes, ignorance of improved 
methods of cultivation, uneconomic holdings, 
absence of individual ownership resulting in 
lack of credit — all this against the background 
of a cynical and intolerably cru^l bureaucracy 
inevitably led t(f disasters, 

“The unstable equilibrium of village life,” 
says Olgin, “was perpetually at the point of 
collapse. The cat^trophe came in the form 
of famines (28) which at regular intervals 
afflicted large areas of the country. Famine 
meant hunger, disease and starvation in the 
literal sense of the words. Men, women, 
children lay under the low roof of their 
cabins slowly dying Their fields remained 
untilled, their horses or cows were sold (29) 
for a trifle, their households were falling to 
ruin owing to their lack of physical strength 
to do work and owing also to the lack of 
seeds. Very little was needed to arouse the 
dissatisfaction of the starving millions. They 
certainly had nothing to lose.” 

“It was sheer necessity,” says Olgin, “the 
elementary hunger of the unreasoning savage, 
that threw the peasants upon the rich estates. 
Here they saw foodstuffs in abundance. Here 
they could appease their hunger. In 1902, no 
less than 69 estates were looted, set on fire 
and partly destroyed by the revolting peasants 
m two provinces alone. It must be noted, 
however, that in all these acts the peasants 
were swayed by the belief that what they 
did was perfectly right. The gentlefolk had 
enjoyed the good things of life long enough. 


(27) Seven good peasants 

Once met on a high road. 

From Province “Hard-battered” 

From District “Most- wretched” 

From “Destitute” Parish 
From neighbouring hamlets— 

“Patched” “Baremot” and “Shabby” 
“BJeak” “Bumt-out” and “Hungry” 

From “Harvestless” also 
They met 

(Oxf. University Press— World’s ClassicsV 

(28) For a list of “Official” famines in India— see 
Shah — Years of Indian Finance, iBi edition, p. 
150. As many as twelve such famines occurred during 
the , period 1860-1918. In one of them the area 
affected was 475,000 sq. miles and the population 
80,000,000. Besides the above there are frequent 
“un-official” famines such as the one raging before 
our eyes at present in several districts of Bengal.” 

(29) In Bengal, hungry people are reported to 
have sold their cnildren for Rs. 5 only. 
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It was time for them to move away and make 
room for the hungry peasants. Besides, was 
it not the will of His Majesty the Czar that 
the land should be divided among the people ? 
It was the wicked landowners alone who 
thwarted the good intentions of the Czar and 
kept the peasants away from their lawful 
rights. 

The Government became afraid. They felt 
the necessity of doing something. So a 
commission was appointed “to investigate the 
needs of the agricultural industry.” (30) The 
labours of the Commission however produced 
no tangible results. In 1903, the joint 
responsibility of the peasants for the payment 
of redemption money was abolished but that 
was only “a shadow of a reform.” A few months 
later, the Government stationed a mounted 
constabulary with unlimited powers in the 
villages “to safeguard decency, peace and order.” 
The situation grew threatening and ominous. 
In 1903-4 peasant revolts occurred in seven 
])rovinces. The labour movement was at 
the same time rapidly developing. Political 
strikes became the order of the day. The 
revolutionary press was working feverishly. 
The air was charged with electricity. 

Then came the Russo-Japanese war. The 
news of defeat after defeat, the fall of Port 
Arthur, the annihilation of the Russian 
lloet — all these served to expose the utter 
corruption and imbecility of the whole 
administration. Meanwhile events were 
moving at a tremendous speed. In March 
1901 was started the “Gathering of Industrial 
workmen of the City of Petersburg,” The 
subsequent progress of the gathering and 
the tragic events of Jauuarj^ 9, 1905 do not 
strictly fall within the scope of this article 
as the gathering was directly concerned 
with the city workers. One fact, however, 
should be noted. Industrial unrest in the 
cities soon infected the districts. In the 
cities the new spirit of rebellion manifested 
itself in strikes which spread like an epidemic 
from one trade to another. In rural 
Russia the spirit of unrest showed itself in 
the looting at the landlords’ mansions and 
robbing of their stores of foodstuffs by the 
peasan ts. This was the real beginning of the 

(30) See Olgin, p. 91. In India, the Royal 
Mricnltural Commission which has finished its 
labours was by its terms of reference specifically 
barred from enquiring into the vital questions of 
landownership tenancy or assessment of land 
revenue and irrigation charges but was asked ‘To 
examine and report on the present conditions of 
agnculture and ruml economy.” 


revolution. The demands of the revolutionists 
were both political and economic. They 
demanded political freedom. But they also 
demanded confiscation of the big estates 
and equitable distribution of land among the 
peasants. This demand was particularly 
put forward by the Peasant Unions formed 
in the summer of 1905. The Governmeiit 
became panic-striken and yielded. In 
August it published the methods of election 
to the Imperial Duma, a representative body 
to be created and vested with the powers 
of discussing bills but notio vote on them. 
Simultaneously autonomy was granted to the 
Universities. But the concessions of tee 
Government were always belated. The 
proposed Duma satisfied nobody. Freedom 
of speech assemblage and the press was not 
conceded. Discontent grew. The Univer- 
sities, now autonomous became “tive head- 
quarters of tee revolution.” Meetings of 
students, professors, workers were of daily 
occurrence within the walls of the Univer- 
sities, where tactics were decided upon and 
programmes elaborated. (31) Shortly after, 
in October the general strike was declared. It 
started in Moscow in the presses but soon 
spread into all departments of labour inclu- 
ding the railways, post office, and telegraph. 
The Government frightened beyond their 
wits, yielded again. On the 17th October 
the Emperor issued the famous manifesto 
granting freedom of conscience, speech, 
association, and assemblage to the !peoj)le. 
The manifesto further declared as *‘an 
unshakable rule that no law can become 
binding without the consent of the Imperial 
Duma and that the representatives of tee 
people must be guaranteed a real participa- 
tion in the control over the lawfulness of 
the authorities appointed by us.” (32) 

The Government, however, had no intention 
to fulfil the manifesto faithfully, and shooting 
on assemblies of working men and peasants 
continued unabated. But the outrages served 
to inflame the people more and more. Labour 
was feverishly organizing. Political clubs 
sprung up everywhere, In some places the 
revolutionists opened the gates of jails and 
freed their imprisoned comrades. Unrest 


(31) SeeOlgin, p 134. 

(32) See Olgin, p. 137. Compare the Morley- 
Minto and Montagii-Chelinsford Reforms in India. 
As with the October manifesto in Russia, so with 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in India, absolut- 
ism legally came to an end, although not in point 
of fact. 
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among the peasants was also taking a serious 
turn. During the fall of 1905, 2,000 landed 
estates were looted and destroyed. Even the 
peasants Were showing signs of concerted 
action. Oov^emment yielded again. In 
November 1905, they abolished the remainder 
of the redemption payments. Meanwhile 
emboldened by the success of the October 
strike the Workmen’s Council of Petersburg 
had declared a second general strike to 
begin from November 2. This strike, too, 
was at first partially successful. But for 
want of solidarity among, the workers the 
secession of the liberals vvho were thoroughly 
saldsfied with the October manifesto and 
of the industrialists and even the middle- 
class supporters of the revolution, the strike 
had to be called off after five days. The 
Government became courageous. Slowly they 
recovered their balance. “After a short 
intermission, arrests, house-searchings, attacks 
on peaceful meetings began with renewed 
zeal all over Russia. After a peasant 
convention, the Executive Committee of the 
Peasants’ Union were arrested. Many 
officials of the post and telegraph Clerks’ 
Union were put into prison. Martial law 
was introduced in many regions.” (33) The 
number of persons imprisoned or sent to 
Siberia during the seven months from October 
1905 to April 1906, in the majority of cases 
without any trial amounted to 70,000. (34) 
But more outrageous than the martial law 
were the punitive expeditions. Whole army 
units were despatched under a general to 
punish the population of a district or 
province where peasant revolts or other 
revolutionary activities had taken place. 
Here is a sample : 

“Half a mile from the station Perovo, 
the soldier-train met on the side tracks a 
large number of peasants who were unloading 
what remained of the contents of a freight 
car. They paid little attention to the 
approaching train. True, they had been 
warned by the Perovo inhabitants that 
the Cossacks were expected, but they did not 
believe it. Of what use could the Cossacks 
be now ? The goods were nearly all 
removed; nobody had interfered from the 
beginning. Why should they care now 
when nothing remained ? The peasants had 
come from a distance of a hundred versts. 


(33) See Olgin, p. 148. 

(34) Ohrmslsi—Ba^ apear of 
p. 132, quoted in Olgm, op. cit. 


Russian Revolution, 

p. 162. 


“Their good humour was dispelled by 
volleys from the windows of the slowly 
approaching train. The horses and many 
men^ fell, blood-stained, on the snow. 

“The shooting was furious ; the soldiers 
sprang out of the cars and scattered over 
the tracks, firing upon the fieeing peasants. 
A group of peasants rushed to the left of 
them, through an open space, hoping to 
reach the near by woods. Their hope was 
v^. The bullets were quicker, and many 
remained on the spot Only a few reached 
the woods and escaped death. Ihe number 
of the dead was 53;57.” (35) The soldiers 
were usuahy stationed in the houses of the 
peasants who were compelled to accommodate 
them. The violation of women was a common 
feature of the punitive expeditions. (36) 
Cases are ■ on record where “little girls 
and feeble old women, pregnant and 
paralytic women were outraged.” 

The first Duma opened on April 27, 1906. 
Out of about 400 deputies 116 were the 
representatives of the peasantry. In their 
address in reply to the speech from the 
Throne, the Duma unanimously proposed 
that the peasants should be given more land 
by expropriation of the Crown and Church 
Lands and the big private estates. The 
address was not even received by the Czar. 
None of the bills, some of which related 
to aparian reform, passed by the Duma, 
received the approv^ of the Government. 
Then the Duma was suddenly dissolved 
on the 9th July. The deputies went to 
Yyborg (in Finland) and issued an appeal to 
the people “to pay no taxes and give no 
recruits to the autocratic administration.” 
After the dissolution of the first Duma the 
Government acted in a more and more 
outrageous manner. The notorious Stolypin 
was now the Minister of Home afiEairs. He 
established a veritable reign of terror in the 
cities. He set up gallows in every district 
for the execution of agitators and in the 
next five years 15,000 people were hanged ; 
whereupon the gallows came to be known 
as “Stolypin’s neckties.” (37) But Stolypin 
perceived the necessity of placating the 
peasants and introduced several ^arian 
reforms, the most fundamental of which was 
the abolition of the communal ownership of 
land (Nov. 6, 1906) That is to say, every 

(35) See Olgin, op. cit. p. 163. 

(36) Reminds one of Channanairsome years ago. 

(37) Ballard- Russia in Rule and Misrule, p. 140. 
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meinber of tbe village <5ommumty was 
irranted feedom to declare hima^ independent 
of tbe and to own and dispose of his 
share of the viHage lan^ as bis private 
property. reform, however necessary 

it might be for the development of agricul«- 
ture, was in reality a political move on 

Stolypin% ^ ^ 

By it he wanted to weaken or destroy 
the solidarity of the peasants, whom the 
communal ownership of land had so long 
bound together. * The new measure was 
immediately put into operation so that before 
the second Duma met private ownership 
might become ^an accomplished fact. The 
result was the creation of a class of well-to-do 
farmers, called the kulaks, at one extreme 
and another class of properiyless proletarians 
at the other extreme of village life. The 
new law however did not become effective 
on a large scale. I'he bulk of the peasantry 
still stuck to the land, and could not 
make both ends meet Famines came with a 
startling regularity. Millions starved. In 1911- 
12, twenty provinces were affected. Misery, 
and discontent the handmaid of misery, 
waxed greater and greater. The Government 
paid no heed until the final crash came. And 
when it came the revolutionary leaders found 
in the peasants their strongest supporters. 

One of the earliest acts of the Bolsheviks 
was to abolish private ownership in land. 
At the fifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
held in July 1918 it was decreed that m 
order to establish the socialization of land, 
private ownership of land is abolished ; all the 
laud is declared national property and is 
handed over to the workers without compen- 
sation, on the basis of an equitable division 
eaiTying with it the right of use only.’ (38) 
I’lie Bolshevik idea undoubtedly was to 
promote collective agriculture. But the 
peasants who were generally supposed to 
liave developed a communist mentality on 
account of the long tradition of communal 
ownership under the mir pro ved to be the 

138) A. Kothstein— T^e Sotiei Constitution, p. VI 


staunchest advocates of private pnopenty in 
load. Besides they were violently oppci^ 
to the system of food requisitions estabRsfaed 
% the Bolshevik Government under which 
peasants had to deliver aR their surplus 
produce to the State keeping only such 
quantity as would suffice ior Ibeir bipiest 
nec^sities. The peasants at first submits ; 
but soon began to curtail the area ol ciRli- 
vation down to the limit of fbeb mininthm 
needs. Great distress prevaied in the dftes. 
The measures became so unpopular that there 
were actual uprisings of the peasants in several 
places. Lenin realized the rising temper of the 
peasants clearly and hastened to modify the 
land policy. The new policy known as the New 
Economic Policy was promulgated in March 
1921. It did not recognize private ownership 
of land but it did recognize the absolute 
right of the peasant to the fruits of his toil. 
Requisition was replaced by a tax on 
iigricultural produce rated at ten per cent, of 
the produce as against the average of thirty 
per cent, levied under the Czars. The peasant 
^is allowed to exploit his land as he pleases, 
to separate his holding from the community, 
to increase it. within limits, and to hold it 
in perpetuify.’' (39) 

The present condition of the peasants may 
be judged from the fact that all the large 
estates have been distributed among the 
peasantry who ‘now holds ninety-six per cent 
of the land, the remaining four per cent 
being occupied by State Farms, factory 
land etc. There is a single agricultural tax, 
payable to the State, from which the 
poorer sections of the peasantry constituting 
thirty-five per cent, of the total number 
are entirely exempt, while the scale for 
those subject to the tax is a graduated 
one which bears verv lightly on the less 
well-to-do peasants.” (40) 


(39) Reiwrt of the British Trade Union Delega- 
tion to Russia 1924, p. 65. ' 

(40) Report of the British Workers’ Delegation 
1927, p.171. 
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ENGLISH 

India IN THE Cruoible : By G. S. Ranga Iyer. 
Price 78. 6d. Published by Selwyn and Blount. 

The author is to be congratulated on the prompt- 
ness with which he has written this book. 
It has been a timely publication and the Simon 
Seven who have been appointed to find the fitness 
or otherwise of Indians for further reforms aud 
forge a constitution accordingly will be well 
advised to read the book. This is an appeal to the 
liberal politicians of England to save India for 
England and the Empire at this critical stage 
through which she has been passing at the present 
moment,. by granting her the reforms due to her 
just as *‘at three other critical periods of India’s 
cheqLuered history liberal statesmen like 
Hipon, Morley ana Montague saved her for England 
and the Empire.” .Play the game, Simon, and remain 
true to the traditions of the Party to which you 
belong-^is the message the author gives in the part 
1 of the book under the caption “The Simon 
Commission.” 

Part n deals with ‘ The Reforms at Work” in 
which he shows that Dyarchy has failed not 
because of the lack of co-operation on the part 
of Indians or from the unfitness of Indian Ministers 
but owing to the inherent defects of the constitution 
itself. However well-intentioned Montague was 
in framing th^ dyarchical safeguards, he could 
never for the moment anticipate that Bureaucratic 
Governors should act against the spirit of ‘true 
responsible government’ so far as the transferred 
subjects were ocHicerned ; for, in spite of the feet 
that the libends as a party consisting of men 
of high intellectual capacity, practical common- 
sense and unfilnohing patriotism made up their 
minds to work the reforms for what they, were 
worfli and in several provinces the Uberal ministers 
carried the legislatures with them, they had to 
resign not because they happened to disagree with 
the lemslatares but because they disagreed with 
the Governors ! The author quotes the sad ex- 
perience of a minister in Madras where the 
Reforms were most sincerely sought to be worked. 


“One of the serious anomalies in the scheme 
of the Reforms is that the Governor of the 
province is more absolute in the administration of 
the transferred subjects, though the joint report 
and the committee on the Functions intended 
otherwise. Under the provisions of Sec. 62, the 
Governor is held to be in charge of the department 
of administration transferred to the ministers. 
Ministers hold office during his pleasure He 
overrules them when he dissents from them even 
though they may be backed by the legislature.” 

“The object of Dyarchy was to set up- 
Parliamentary Government in the transferred subjects 
and yet the ministers in charge of them must 
resign not when the legislature disagreed with him 
but when he disagree with the Governor. The 
Ministers are in reality in office however large 
their majority in the House, but not in power. 
Such a ministry cannot work. The legislature 
under these conditions cannot develop a responsible 
Opposition. Parliamentary Opposition criticizes 
ev^y Government measure in the constructive 
spirit, suggesting an alternative scheme which it 
would carry out when returned to power. But such 
power is wholly denied even in the limited field 
of transferred subjects” and the reader can imagine 
the power exercised by the Legislature over the 
reserved subjects I 

What is the remedy ? The. author quotes from 
the reports of the U. F. Government on the work- 
ing of the Reforms, 1929 : 

“Dyarchy should go and the Government in 
future should consist of ministers only. All 
departments should be transferred with the excep- 
tion of the Political department which may be 
left in the hands of the Governors themselves with 
power to entrust to any member of his Cabinet,” 

In the last part (Part HI) the author pleads 
for “complete and genuine” provincial autonomy 
accompanied by partial responsibility in the Central 
Government which he says the Moderates can be 
trusted to accept and work. If complete Self- 
Government is granted it will “wean many 
brilliant sons of India from the barren business of 
ploughing the sands of agitation.’? 
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’^k h official 

repoiia am from to Bpoeohes and 

writings of political leaders of botii countries, and 
m suck IS likely to carry weight i^rith English 
readers for whom the book appears to be primarily 
intended. Eor the Indian r^er, sp^ially the 
informed .reader of Indian constitutional and 
political history under British rule, there is hardly 
anything that informs .his mind, attracts his 
attention or dominates his thought Although the 
style throughout is lucid and racy, the toije is 
•characteriased by an ultra-moderate, even timid 
presentation of India’s case for self-government to 
the bar of world’s Opinion. The book betrays the 
voice of the trumt Swarajist rather than the whilom 
staunch nationalist 

Towabds Swa^ : By S. K. Sarma, B. A., 
B, L. PuHsked by M, K Srinivas Iyengar, Law 
Publisher, TripUcane, Price Rupees Fk^e. 

This is an ably written presentation of India’s case 
for Swaraj. The author has shown that by grant- 
ing Swaraj to India, England has nothing to lose, 
but much to gain. “A peaceful and contented 
people working their own destinies according to 
the light in them will be a tower of strength to 
the dominant partner ; but a restive, discontented 
people, offering passive resistance at every turn, is 
the heaviest mill-stone round its neck.” India is 
at the parting of the ways— it is for England, to 
decide whether she wants a strong, self-reliant 
and loyal partner for the Empire like South Africa 
4 nd li'eland (which were bitter enemies before but 
loyal partners now), or whether she wants the gates 
flung open to let in the surge of non-co-operation or 
passive resistance to deluge the country. The 
author strikes a note of warning in his inimitable 
language : “The movement (of passive resistance) 
is yet in an incipient stage and the combatants 
are only reconnoitring. A little imamnation should 
however show to what it may all lead. It is easy 
to suggest that frightful methods might succeed 
for long. And so did the little Kaiser flatter him- 
self. He evolved out of his kultur a kind of 
fri^htfulness to terrorize the universe, but the 
universe consisently refused to be terrorized. * * * 
Erightfulness is no substitute for political im- 
potency. You can raze a town or village to the 
ground ; throw bombs on ignorant villagers from 
your aeroplanes and decimate a countiy bv a few 
shrapnels emitted from fourteen pounds howitzers. 
But you cannot quell a people determined to suffer. 
Neither bombs nor bayonets can conquer the soul 
struggling to be free. To them stone walls do 
not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage.” 

The author however has a robust confidence in 
the goodness of the English people. The heart of 
England is sound : “How long will a high-minded 
p^ple continue their frightfulness ? * * We have 
unbounded faith in Bntish character, in. the 
Englishman’s passion for orderly liberty, his innate 
sense of justice and sound unerring judgment. 
Enjoying as he does the full measure of respon- 
sible government, he is not known to be averee 
to let others share in the glory.” The alternative 
before England to-day is either dominion status or 
passive resistance and there is no doubt “as to 
which way the path of wisdom lies.” 

. There 18 throughout in the book a ring of 
smoerity and the author deserves thanks of the 
public tor the collection of a mass of useful informa- 


tion un^rlying the interesting and strong i^cesenta- 
tion of the case for Indian Swaraj. 

m%mm 
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Eedebal hmAjTCE IN India: By K Bhak, 
^ofes^ of pommies , Unkerstiy {Demy 

Sw. 554+n+m JD. R Taraporevma and 
Sons, Bombay, 1929) Rs, 6. 

Prof. . Shah is a well-known writer onT Jindian 
Economics whose . BenaiUi Eeadersliip lecttirete at 
the Patna University on Fedm:^ Finance in itiidte 
will be read with great interest at the piesont 
time when the constitution of India is in the 
melting pot. It purports to be “a careful and 
phaustive study .of the . Financial delations 
between the Central and Provincial Governments in 
Bntish India as well as with Indian States.” But 
one feels somewhat disappointed after gc 
through the. entire . course of six lectures with 
the attention which a learned professor 
Mr. Shah’s standing must necessarily command. 

The chief defect of the book is its long digres- 
sions on issues, which, although not wholly 
irrelevant, should have been more concisely 
discussed. On the contraiy, federal finance, both 
in its theoretical and piactical aspects, should have 
received greater attention. The conception of the 
whole of India divided into self-contained fiscal 
units, entitled to the revenues arising in them, 
subject to a clear allocation of federal revenues to 
the federal budget, is no doubt very fascinating, 
but the practical difficulties are so great that they 
should be rigorously analyzed to yield acceptable 
solutions. 

Prof. Shah has suggested that British India 
should be regrouped into homegeneous provinces 
of approximately equal impoi lance, while the 
smaller Indian States should foim federations 
comparable in size, wealth and population to these 
new British provinces, the larger States remaining 
the same as now. He proposes a Federal Council 
composed of the prime minister of each unit, and 
a second representative chosen as foUows (he 
Governor or the President from each British 
province, an elected Prince from each Federaticm 
and the* Puling Prince of each larger State. 
Says he : 

“The Federal Council so formed would be a 
distinct asset in the better administration of this 
country, than has been the case ever before in the 
annals of British rule, since its members would 
be experienced and responsible administrators, and 
its functions either confined to federal questions 
prqper, or to revising and scrutinizing and holding 
up definite proposals for change, whether put 
foiward by the executive government or by the 
Legislative Assembly, until at any rate the country 
has fully considered them and definitely pronounced 
unon them. The Council may even act with 
auvantage as an arbitration Board . on inter-statal, 
inter-provincial, X/t federal questions, since its 
members would be more trusted and tiustworthy,” 
As regards allocation of resources, l e proposes 
“to assign all the proceeds of indirect taxation to 
the Central Federal Government, and those of the 
ordinary, existing direct taxation to constituent 
States and Provinces,” , . 

That is to say. Excise would be a Centrid ImA 
of revenue and Income Tax, a Provincial item* ne 
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recognizes the pi^ent dispaaity between the two, 
and admits that the Central budget will be 
benefited at the expense of the Provinoial budgets. 
But he points out Ihat^ sooner or later, prohibition 
will wipe out the Excise Duty, whereas Income Tax 
is an expanding S juree. 

His main contention, however, is that the 
present revenues and easpenditures are arbiti-aiw 
^d unscimitific,— a view ne has expressed with 
his usual vigour in Ids previous works. For the 
Central expenditure, he would allow forty crores 
for Defence, ftfty crores for Interest and twenty 
oroies for ueneral Administration,— 110 crores in 
all, an immediate economy of twenty crores, for 
which any Finance Member will be grateful, whether 
under the bureaucratic or Swaraj government. 
On the revenue side he states that at least fifty 
crores should be forthooming under Income Tax, 
but he is content for the present with thirty 
crores (ten for the Central bu(^et and twenty 
crores for the Provinces),— a trifling increase of 
nearly ninety per cent, over the 1926-27 figure of less 
than J 6 crores. Death duties should yield 
twenty crores. Anew excise on country tobacco 
should give to tlie Provinces 7*/* crores, while the 
tax on Road traffic is expected to give them an- 
other 2*t crores, the form of this taxation not 
being specified. Insurance of the lives and pro- 
perties of railway travellers is suggested as a new 
source of income for the Central budget, but it is 
not explained why passengers do not avail them- 
selves of the existing facilities. He also states 
that better administration of railways, post office 
etc. and development of state enterprises should 
yield quite substantial revenues, At the lowest 
computation, there should be available a^’icording 
to him, 145 crores for the Central budget and 
eighty-five crores for all the Provinces taken 
together from file federal heads of revenue. 

With these resources, he has no difficulty in 
ensuring for the Provinces “that indispensable and 
irreducible minimuin of civic rights which the 
Indian Government have so far failed to afford”— 
in the matter of education, sanitation and insurance 
against unemployment and other evils. He 
18 no less oblivious of the claims of the Indian 
K^tes for a share in the Customs duty, ^ Salt and 
Opium revenue, Gold Standard Reserve and other 
federal items, whether recurring or permanent. 

He makes no secret of the fact that these 
figures are “tentative,— and, at that, very rough, 
estimates.” But a professor of his eminence should 
have given some basis of his calculations, not 
certainly in his lectures, but in the present printed 
volume, which, he assured the hearers of his very 
first lecture, would contain “additional complications 
of detailed statistics.” His assumptions about 
possible economies in adihinistration and more 
efficient management of the finances of the country 
afford a ve^ fascinating prospect, if only by 
reason of their radiant mistiness. But there may 
be hard-headed matter-of-fact people who win 
demur at the figures quoted by mm. 

The style of the book is delightfully trenchant. 
But there are quite a large number of printing 
mistakes. 

A Hakd^book of iNDiAiff Pkactical Bajteibo ; 
By 0. S. Krisknamoorthu. Pp, 137-¥m. PiiMish- 
ea by the author from Bombay P. 0, Box No. 
118. Be. 1 net. 


This is designed to d^mbe “tiie day to day 
working of a modem Indian Joint Stock Bai^. ' 
The author displays acquaintance with the praoticai 
detoils of Indian banking, but his treatme^ is 
sor^py Md in places inacourato. On p. ^ tfi m 
oonnection with local cheques on clearing bankers 
he states that “slips relating to cheques are posted 
in the ledger accounts only when cheques arc 
realized.” Again on p. 23 th^e i$ the stotoment, 
“if a dividend warrant is payable to X; the 

paying banker can pay the dividend on the strength 
of the signature of any , one of the payees.” 

The book shows signs of haste and want of 
care. The proc^ure adopted for treating cheques 
received too late for cleai’ing is described at two 
places, on p. 19 and again on p. 37. The impro- 
priety of advances against fixed deposit receipts 
is discussed on p. 40 and p.. 69. The description, 
of the 1928 loan on p. 77 is clearly out of p^e. 
There are similar instauces practically tliroughout 
the book. 

A thoroi^h revision and rejection of irrelevant 
matters will enhance the value of the book and 
fulfil the author’s purpose in writing it. 


Sense In Sex : By A. S. P. Ayyar, M. A. 
(Oxon.). i. 0. 8. D. B. Taraporevala Sons and Go.. 
Bombay. 

The book is an emblem of morality, though 
title might mislead the intending reader. Twelve 
stories with a moral each. Those who want ari 
in stories may be disappointed, for they expose? 
the horrors of society in a straightforward manner. 
The characters do not play a mystic game as in 
novels, but merciless exposure is clearly made of 
child marriage, the husband’s bmtality,, tlie mock 
baby welfare exhibition, the fate of the cliild wife. 

Mr. Ayyar is a philanthropist in the garb of a 
story-teller. His humour is of a high order, since 
he manages to maintain it in depicting heart- 
rending facts. Every Hindu should I’ead this book 
and bless Mr. Ayyar. He is a patriot of no com- 
mon type, since the feels so much for downtrodden 
womankind and the helpless victims of society. 

The type is attractively large : interest is 
maintained for the reader tliroughout the 288 
pages : Mr. Ayyar’s style is interesting beyond 
compare, but some blemishes of the language 
offend the reader’s eye. It would be useless 
defence to say that some European writers commit 
the same blunders. Thousands do not commit 
them. It is every writer’s duty to polish up his 
English by studying grammar. We mention a few 

“Doubt as to whether” (doubt whether) ; “with 
a view to test her” (testing) ; “I was wedded 
without consulting my wishes” (wrongly 
attached participle : see Bain on Paiticiples : 
so omit ‘consulting’) ; “need for secrecy” (thougli 
common, better use ‘of’ : Bain : Fowler : Oxford) 
“heaven, compared to such as you” (with)^ ; “Slipf 
(slipped ; Webster, Oxford, Nesfidd) ; ‘as if. 
death has taken place” (‘had’ : Bain : ‘’as if 
clauses require past tense): “epilepsy was the 
result of the child coming so late”^ (lAtmism : the 
En^sh gerund requires a possessive subieot : wnte 
ehMe ) ; “Oanga became - due to me” lowing 
to: 'due to’ is no preposition: Oxford English 
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■])ictionary, or any Grammar) ; cmly resp^jt” 
(inadmissible) ; supremest (inadmissible : Bain) ; 
“more ideal” (id^, supreme, royal, etc. do not 
ivdmit ol degrees of comparison : Bain, Fowler, 
Oxford) i “She sobbed rather than spoke (a gram- 
matical blunder ; write ‘speak’) : “What 1 have 
done ?” (a grammatiOal error) ; “to thoroughly 
scrutinize” (the infinitive is a single notion, like 
‘scrutinizing’* : no adverb can split it : write “to 
scnitinize it thoroughly.” Bain on Syntax); 
‘‘whatever can be the matter ?” (vulgar speech 
of England : of no use in a Madms story) ; “there 
is no use talking” (wrong idiom ; write ‘it is’ : 
Concise Oxfoixi : Webster.) ; “the problem of how 
to find” (omit ‘of’ : problem, question, reason etc. 
take ‘how’ ‘why’ ‘whetlier^ without the parasite 
‘of’.) ; “eking out a living” (it is improper to mike 
the woixi ‘eke’ mean ‘earn’, but pr^er to use it 
in the sense “add to with some difficulty.” See 
Oxford Dictionary) ; “has departed long ago” 
(only the past tense is legitimate with ‘ago’ : 
departed long ago, or has long departed. Webster 
is wrong in showing “gone long ago” wdiich is 
questionable English .or colloquial) ; one gets his 
eliance” (one’s : the possessive of ‘one’ the indefinite 
pronoun is one’s : the possessive of ‘one’ the 
numeral pronoun is to,— “1 saw one of the men 
throw away his stick”.) 

Silhouettes : By V. N. Bhusan ; PuUiahed by 
Youth of Asia Society : Muslipatam. 

Since Phenleon, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, set 
the example, rhythmic or metrical prose, rhymeless 
poetry, fi'ee verse etc. have been ccpiously pro- 
ducxKi in England and India. The Times Literary 
Supplement has to review such productions every 
now and then. They are popular in England and 
on the Continent. Mr. Bhusan is to be congra- 
tulated on his attempt. There ai'e many who 
would gladly read what new' mysticism has been 
w'ritten. . 

Mr. Bhusan wTites, “I w^ait under the lainbow’s 
coloured span with folded hands to greet you.” 
If Byron’s “On a star-beam I have ridden’ is 
famous poetry, then tliis rainbow business ought 
to become famous too. The matter-of-fact reader 
lias a limited taste, and he does not fully under- 
stand the beauty ot the rainbow, the star-beam, 
or the other, A high Meteoielogical Officer of 
Simla once said to a poet who presented him with 
his Odes to tfte Clouds, the Wim, the Dust-storm, 
the Monsomi “Why do you trespass into my 
domain ‘? ^ What do you understand of the^e 
things ? A right understanding of them refiuii-es 
years of technicjal training in England or Qei^ 
many.” But if any of us does not understand 
what standing under the rainbow means, the right 
sort of people are there and they will no doubt 
appreciate the pose under this “Bow of God, 
to quote Campbell. The presentation of weird 
things sometimes results in great fame. W’e wish 
Mr. Bhusan success and fame. 

Critic 


At Ajahta ,* Bp KanaiyakU II Vakil, B, A., LL.B, 
Foreword W.R Oladsione Solomon, IE,S, 
With 36 illustrations. D. B. Taraporevah Sons 
db Co. &mhay. Price Bs, B. 


This brochure of 82' pages of iett^r^ips 
.Id platM 18 neatly printed on ait piyw* It fflvea- 
all the information^ about routes ana irav^og ai^^ 
o^er expenses w^hich traveUera ordinarily reqiSe^ 
Students of art and that undeftnable person, the 
general reader, will also find the bwk useful and 
interesting. It gives descriptions of the caves ind 
me paintings, sculpture and achiteefcure hereof... 
HI, his foreword Captain AV. B. G. Solomon* 
Prmcip^ of the Boml)ay Scliool of Art, hopes #iat 
the reader of this book will find it to be a judicial , 
“summi^ up” of the case for the celebrated Ajanta 
caves. “The author ^has iilaced oonveiiiently befoi-e 
his readers, in brief, the views and opinions of. 
most of those who have written upon the subject 
of this perennially interesting Shrine of Art, Ji is 
a handt>ook of A.ianta Ijore, leplete with suggestive 
leferences. ’ X 


The Maratha Rajas of Taxjore, : By K, It 
Subramanian, (Author, Madras, 1928). 108 

tiii. 

This little book is the fruit of the patriotic 
pride of the author in his native district (Tanjore),. 
which played a veiy important part in Indian^* 
histoiy down to the middle of tiie 18th century. 
We respect the author’s motive, but are boundT; 
•to say that his execution falls far short of the ■ 
requirements of the case. He has not made an • 
exhaustive use of the French source^s, such as the' 
Jesuit letters in La Misswn du Madure ani. 
Kaoppelin’s Francois Martin, and he is ignorant 
of the language of the records of the King w'hose 
history ho lias attempted. Ho accepts the veiy 
modem A’rihadishw^ar temple rock inscription 
(dated 180B) without any suspicion as to its- 
spurious history. The literary development of the- 
district is not traced in detail , w e are merely 

S ‘ven brief lists of names. The extant sources 
ive not been critically sifted in writing the 
narrative, nor the dates settled autlioritativ^y 
(in several cases). Otherwise, the book marks an., 
advance on our Gazetteer knowledge. 

Mangalore : A Historical Sketot : By 0. M. 
Murms, uith a preface by t\iiher H, Eeras, S. L 
(Mangalore, 1927), pp, xmV+,95 and one plan. 

I’rof. Heias of the St. Xavier’s College, Bombay,. . 
has founded a small Institute for research m 
Indian Histoiy, wdiich is doing excellent work 
under his capable guidance. This monograi>h on 
the once-famous city of Mangalore is llie work 
of one of his pupils and bears the hallmark of 
the miister’s ac*euracy and eruditioiL We are glad 
that the Portuguese fonts, so important for Southern. 
India in the later Muhammadan period, are being, 
increasingly utiliz^ by connietent local scholars.. 
The Indo-Lusitanians had a glorious past, whyn 
should they lie oblivious of it to-day *? 

Brajeni>ra Nath Baneiwlj 


GUJARATI 

Zarnah, Taiuian and Unhan : By Prof. 
Japendrarai B. Durkal, M. A. Printed at dre 
Shankar Printing Press, Surat. Thick pemer 
c<we.r. Pp. 144. Price lie. 1-4-0 (1928). 

Prof. Durkal has already won his spurn in 
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'field of litemtwe. This bock with a characteristic 
Utie, Sprinjrs, Cold and Hot, consists of verses, on 
'various subjects, such as patriotism, shringar, 
nature, &c, and contains a long poem called, 
Sneha Santa, & feeling composition, narrating sad 
‘.teiily bereavements. 

Vadali : By VaUabh, pHnied at ike Gurjar 
^Prabhat Printing Prem, Calcutta. Paper cover, 
•pp, 30. Price Be 0^6-0 (1928). 

This is a Kkand Kcmya. Its title is “Cloiid,” 

. and it is an ec^o of Salidas's Meghaduta. 

Hjsdohy of the Chkistian Chubch : By Momial 

parelsk, printed at ike Irish Mimon Press, 
Bmcd. Cloth hound, pp. 400. Price Bs 1-8-0 (1927) 

Mr. Manilal has found wonderful spiritual 
•treasures in Jesus Christ and his teachings. He 
wants ai\ affiliation of the spiritual consciousness 
•of the Hindu race to the spirit of Christ. With 
'this view he has studied both the systems of 
religion and in the course of those studies read 
* the works of Fisher and Walker on the History of 
the Christian Church. His present book is based 
► on these histories and presents a picture of the 
movero^at, complete in every aspect. Till now 
‘ one or two such works had appeared in our 
language. But they were written by Christian 
Missionaries, none by an Indian and a . Gujarati. 
"This book, therefore, written as it is by a native 
of Gujarat, whose mother- tongue is Gujarati, and 
who himself is a cultured gentleman, with great 
-sympathy for the teachings of Christ, should be 
welcomed by all students of the different religious 
►systems of the world. 

Shtjbha Sangraka (Part m), Published by 
'the Society for the Encouragement of Cheap 
Literature and printed at its own Press, 
Ahmedahad. Cloth hound, pp, 415. Price Bs 1-8-0 
11928) 

A most inte^ting collection of 198 useful 
extracts from periodicals and newspapers relating 
to all useful subjects. Its variety is its chief 
vreoommendation. 

(1) Yeri nan Fttl, (2) In the Ruins of Saurashtra : 
Jhf Jhaver Ckand Meghani, printed respectively at 
the Saraswnti Piniing Pess, Bhavanagur and 
ike Saurashtra Pess, Banpur.* Paper (kyvers. Pp. 
^€9 : 78. Price Be 0-4-0 ; 0-3-0 (1928). 

Veni is a semi-circlet of flowers tied to the hair 
icnot of women. The perfume of the flower is therefore 
never absent from the women who put on this 
‘•ornament. The first book accordingly consists of 
little songs sung by women and girls, breathing 
the perfume or mther the delight of life. As 
usual there is an interesting and analytical preface 
on the subject from Mr. Meghani’s pen. The 
second book is a description of the peregrinations 
of the writer, on foot, on camel-back, in carts and 
other old world vehicles, into the interior of 
Kathiawar, which contains many romantic and 
'historical places. 

K. M. J 


HINDI 

PARiCHAyA'“Cowjt?i7^fl? % Mr. Santipriya Dvivedi 
^Published by the Sahitya^Sadan, Chirgaon, Jhansi. 


The new and momentous experiment in recent 
Hindi, poetry, the so-called ehhayavada” or 
mystieism—which truly speaking, is nothing but 
lyrim and neo-romantic intone— has divided the 
cntios into two opposite camps. Those advocating 
the brqjabhasha and the old world themes are 
clearly opposed to the new movement} which uses 
the khadiboli and the new verse-forms better suited 
to the new themes. The urge of a new life under 
the changed circumstances of to-day is responsible 
for the new matter and manner of literary self- 
expression. Bengali literature improved wonder- 
fully , by similar experiments and Hindi may do 
likewise. 

The compiler has really done a service both 
to the poets and the public by focussing our atten- 
tion on the new school. Representative poems and 
songs are gathered from 14 authors. On the whole, 
the selection is happy and amply shows the charm 
and power of the new school. 

Africa-Yatra : By Mangalananda Puri, 
Sannyasi. Published bg the author from 138, 
Atarsua, Allahabad. Pp. liii—675. 

The author who travelled most extensively 
deserves our best thanks for presenting in this 
volume the story of the natives of East and Central 
Africa together with that of the Indian colonies 
of those countries. Naturally the latter occupies 
a greater part of the book. The account of the 
social, economic and political condition of the 
territories occupied by the British, Germans and 
Portuguese are indeed a very interesting study. 
An article by Pundit Benarsidas Chaturvedi, the 
editor, Vishal Bharat is a part of the Introduc- 
tion. The book will be appreciated by those who 
seek to know about the anairs of the Indians out- 
side India. There are several portraits and 
pictures. 

Aflatun Ki Sama-tik Yyavastha : By Qopal 
Damodar Tamaskar, M.A., L.T. Published by the 
Kashi Vidyapith, Benares. 

This book belongs to the Jnanmandal series 
instituted by the well-known public man, Babu 
Shivprasad Gupta of Benares, and discusses the 
social theories and problems including those of 
TOlitics as expounded by the ancient philosopher 
Plato. 

Yidhava-Yivaha : By Mahatma Gandhi Pub- 
lished by the Tarun Sahiiya Mandir, 19 Sreegopal 
Mullik Lane, Calcutta, 

The various writings of the Mahatma on widow 
remarriage have been collected in Hindi by Mr. 
Yinoy Krishna Sen. 

Yidyapith : Edited by Messrs Bhagavan Das 
and Narcndra Dev. Published Iry the Kashi 
Vidyapith. Benares. 

The Yidyapith has been well-advertised iti 
publishing Inis huh-class quarterly on humanistic 
studies. This number contains useful and instruc- 
tive articles on Politics, Economics and History. 

Bhekhari se Bhagavan : Translated by Thakur 
Babunandan Singh. Published by the Ccmaa- 
pustakmala Office, Luckrurw 2nd Edition. Pp. 170, 

Translation of James Allen’s ‘‘From Poverty to 
Power,” a collection of prose afld poetical pieces, 



BETIEWS AND NOTICES or BOOKS' 7I5; 


aiming At ttie attainmcjnt of poaoe and success in 
life. ; V 

Dakshin Africsa. Ee mere AiTOBaAV : By Pundit 
Blmmnidayut Sannydsi. Published by the ''Climd'^ 
0/^, AiMaiwki. -^14. 

The social and political condition of the Indians 
and specially the romantic story of their movement 
of passive lesistance are graimicaliy described in 
this vrork. 

Gatt-vani : By Mr. Rishahhekaran, Dehli. Pp. 
126. 

This book deals with some fundamental spiritual 
principles which lead to prove the irrationality of 
cow sacrifice. 

Manorama re^ patra : By Pundit Krishna 
Kanta Mdavia. Published by Pundit Padmakanta 
Mabxrna, Abhyudaya Press. Allahabad. Pp. cxii^ 
363. 


iled by Mr. PreimshHaV 
tti. Sahii^ 


Aroova Maitdib: Oomi 
Varma. PubMml hym 
Bulanahr Btnares City. 

Wf fi(mgratulate the compiler for briaSdnip 
together articles by a number 01 writ^ bn SS* 
imiwrta^ subjects of hygiene and medicine. TMa - 
S?® G88ily. find its way into the homes of ' 
the Hindi sp^lang people. No praise is too hijb . 
for this laudable attempt. 

Mr. Bhag<wandm. JPiMMei' 
by the Bharati Bhandar. Benares. Pp. 407. 

We often mark the paucity of ttioughthd 
phiJoBophi^ literature m Hind). It iS a 
Sim that Mr. Bhagavandas. who is well known aa » . 
tiunkOT, has come forward with this book em- 
. bndymg ms, addresses and writings. This is a book ; 
of which Hmdi may be proud, and wldch rmgea> 
the s^todara of Hindi literature in this parrichlaF - 
bmnoh. The attention of the thinking section of f 
me people of other provinces may tie specially 
drawn to this important work in Hindi. 


This book on what a young husband ought to 
know is intended to show how a man can attain 
happiness even after matrimony. ♦ The author who 
has taken upon himself the task of disseminating 
this branch of knowledge has already published 
useful and important works in Hindi In the book 
under notice he has amassed a good deal of mate- 
rials from the works of both eastern and western 
writers on the subjeet and lias most ably presented 
them ip the. form of letters. The work is well- 
conceived and well-executed too. The quotations 
from the Sanskrit texts are a striking feature. 

Meri Fui-Yatra : By the late Pundit Gobinda- 
sahaya Sarma. Pp. xvi^61. 

The travels of the late Pundit in Fiji are 
narrated in the form of letters. Pundit Benarsidas 
Chaturvedi, editor, Vihal Bharat, has translated 
and published this tract in Hindi. 


KiavEDALooHARA: By Pundit Narades;, Veda- 
twtha iJwalapur). Published by Mr. Scdyavrakt i 
Sarma. Sdnti Press. Agra. 

The outstanding features of Vedic thinking are • 
here grouped imdter various heads. They show us ■ 
into the vigorous and mystic sides of tlie strenuous 
people of ancient India. This book is sure to^ 
interest us in the- affairs of the Vedic Aryans. 

Arya Pathik Gbanthavali: By Pundit' 
Lamran. Translated by Mr. Premsaran Pranata^ . 
Fmmhed by the Arm Publishing Depot. Prem 
Pustakahya. Agra. Pp. xi+S48. 

The aim of this rather Ibnlky production is tx> 
acquaint us with the life and thought of the Vedic - 
Aryans, but is written in a way which does notv 
generally appeal to a modern educated person. So,., 
it defeats the very piiniose for which it is published,. 

Rames Basu 


Bida : By Mr. Pratapnarain Sritmtava. B. A. 
Published by the Ganga-pustakmala Office, 
Lideknow. Pp. 418, 

The author depicts modern society in this 
novel which is his first attempt in this lino, ms 
style of writing and delineation of character are 
commendable and full of promise. There are some 
illustrations. 

Mitrata: By Pratapmal Nohta. Published by 
ifte author from 7-1 Pyarimohan Pal Lane. Calcutta. 

A book of essays on friendship. 

Bhavttk: By Rai ^Krishnadas. Published by 
the Bharati Bmndar. Benares City. 

A small book of poems and songs with notation. 

Bhaoawan Mahabir AUR Mahatma Buddha: By 
Mr. Kamtaprasad Jain. M. R. A. S. Published by 
M. K, Kapadiya. Khapatiya Ghikla. Surat Pp. 
xvt'^271i 

The lives of the founders of the two important 
faiths of India, vix.. Buddhism and Jainism, are 
described and compared from the Jaina standpoint 


MARATHI 

Ashoka-Ch'aritra or Life of Ashoka by V. Q. 
Ante. Editor "Amndf Publisher— -Anand KarycUam.. 
Poona. PUge.^ 232. Pries Re. 1-8. ^ 

Mr. Apte has done a good service to Marathi 
readers by writing this life of Asoka. Aso&’s- 
rule afljdl ^rsonality are a great event in the world 
history. This writer has dealt with all the aspects 
of his life, his government, and religion. The readers- 
also- get a picture of the times which, were unique • 
in the history of India. Though he says on page 
77 that he is not giving many details and that* he 
is not writing a book for research students, he 
has touched all the points and controversies aoout 
Asoka’s life and has stated his considered opimon 
about them. He has made the book very u^ul 
by giving full information about and lemge 
quatations from- the rock edicts and other insen^ 
tions which are the valuable -bases of our evidence 
about Asoka’s life and achievements* He hae 
utilized the latest books and researdies in wwiat^ 
the book. He does not accept the incoivect viei^- 
that Asoka was not a Buddhist T^ere seent^ 
however to be at one or two places evident mSI 
takes. On page G1 his reference to Hiuen-TaiaiQ^ ' 
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in the 5Ch eentury is evidently n shi). On page 
160 his statement that Nalanda liahavidyalaya or 
university existed during Asoka's time is v®ry 
ha^rdous. A chronology af events and edicts 
would have been useful This is the only book of 
its kind on Asoka in Maxathd and is well written. 

S. V. PuyTAMBEKAR 


'‘Lagnaoha Bazar” or The Marjuage Mess. 

This social novel, written by Mrs. Shanta 
Nashikkar, B. A., is the second publication of tiie 
'"'Mahilayiiaya-GTanthamaW* which series has been 
started with the manifest intentimi of enlightening and 
onlarging the vision of the sociefy—particularly the 
■foirer part of it— and concentrating its attention of some 
.of the mying needs of the day^ That the intention 
of the series was no mere werldy one is amply 
.proved by the tremen&us success of its first novel 
^Vidhava-Kumari” (Widow-Virgin) which swept 
the whole of the reading public of Maharashtra off 
their feet. ^ , 

^Tjagnadm Bazar” has maintained the tradition 
create by its predecessor. Mrs. Shanta Nashikkar 
has used her pen with no uncertain motive and 
dash, slashing outright the various baneM customs 
obtaining at present in the Hindu society. It was 
hence inevitaole that the novel should embrace all 
sorts of questions wliich are facing, nay menacing 
the Hindu society at pi^?ent. There is a ring of 
sincerity about all she has to sa\% and this by itself 
takas the reader headlong with the story as it 
develops. 

The main theme of the ‘Lagnacha Bazar’ 
■is Himda (dowry), to use the Marathi word. But 
the authoress has not confined lierseif to the theme, 
which would have made the novel rather dull. 
The form of marriage prevalent in Hindu society 
at present, particularly ‘dowry’ and ‘match-making’ 
meet with me most acute penning. Two ‘creatures’ 
unknown to eac*.h other are married off without the 
least regard for their liking or future prospects. 
It is rather an accident that some of the people 
"thus’ married attain any degree of ‘conjugal 
felicity.’ The person who suffera most— and for all 
that has to bear her part meekly— is the ‘little 
wife’ whose very vitality is ‘groimd’ in the end. 
The havocj whic^h the system of dow^ plays is too 
notorious. The life of Snehalata Devi is a standing 
-example. 

This is not the place to give the summary or 
■etory of the novel. Doing so would be crirainm to 
“those who intend to read the novel by themselves. 
All we can do, considering the high merits of this 
novel, is to recommend it to our readers. The 
book is not only interesting— it is some^ 
thing more. It is, to say the least, thought-provok- 
ring. Every page contains some pithy sentence 
■ or other, which can be developed into volumes and 
volumes. Chapter XVII should particularly be 
read by everyone. Every word of this chapter 
•deserves to be pondered over and over. 

Written by a lady, the novel truly and 
ad^uately portrays the heart of the woman. 

The get-up of ^ book demands a few lines. 
This book has created an emt^ in Maharashtra. Its 
r«et-up can safely be said to be as good and as 
• attractive as that of any of the best foreign period- 


icals. The paper and printii^ at^ qiMte delightful, 
and the wrapper quite artistic, for the price of 
Bs. 2 only, the book appears to be rather cheap, 
subscribers getting it at 25 p. c. less. Those who 
are also the subscribers of the ‘0riha-Laxmee’ 
marine get it at half the original price. 

The ‘‘mMlaviiaya-Granthamala” is a quarterly 
{Kiblication. Wim Mr. Vasant Marathe as its 
Managing Editor who is also the Managing Editor 
of the popular magazine the “Hriha-Laxmee” the 
series promises to soon become the most widely 
circulate publications. 

R. M. K. 
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Fainiing Opportunities in Tanganyika Territory 

(East Africa; 

By M. HUSSAIN, m.r.a.s. 


T he Tanganyika Territory is roughly 

speaking -a block of Africa between 
the Great Lakes of the Continent and 
its eastern side washed by the Indian Ocean ; 
it is the only country in the world whose 
' boundary on two of its sides consists largely 
of a fresh water coast. It is the former 
colony of German East Africa which is now 
being administered under a mandate by His 
Britannic Majesty. The Territory extends from 
the Umba river on the north to the Rovuma 
river on the south, the coast-line being about 
500 miles in length. The total area is abmit 
365,000 square miles, about three times the 
area of the Punjab. 

Arabia and India traded with the East 
Coast of Africa at least twenty centuries ago ; 
but there is nothing to indicate that any 
colonization was begun until about the eighth 
century, when it was probably brought 
about by the spread of Islam. From the 
beginning of the 19th century some of the 
European powers began to cast a greedy eye 
on East Africa. Germany and Britain had 
begun running a race to snatch parts of the 
territory of the Sultan of Zanzibar who held 
sway over the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba 
etc. and the whole of what is now the coast 
of Tanganyika and Kenya. By 1873 the 
British influence was paramount in the island. 
In 1884 Dr. Karl Peters and other German 
explorers penetrated to the mountainous area 
south of Kilosa called Usagara and made 
with the local chiefs treaties granting exten- 
sive rights to the German Colonization 
Society. By means of subsequent expeditions 
this area of influence was extended both 
northerly and southerly ; and although the 
Sultan of Zanzibar rightly protested against 
what amounted to an invasion of his teiTitory, 
he was forced to yield awing to a threat 
made by the sending of German warships to 
Zanzibar. Great Britain maintained a passive 
attitude, merely watching to ensure that the 
grounds of her intentions received no tresspass 
and her interests no harm. But there 
was speedily an end to this passivity even, 
and in 1886, 1890 and 1907 agreements were 
90*/i— 9 


made with Germany by which any claim 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar to the interior 
ceased to be recognized, and * his rights were 
limited and reduced by cession to those 
possessed by him at the present time, namely, 
the rule over Zanzibar and Pemba under a 
British Protectorate. It was now that the 
obtaining of coastal concessions from the 
Sultan by Great Britain and Germany led 
to the development of activity in their respec- 
tive spheres of influence that had come into 
being prior to the Great War. Owing to 
the natural opposition of the Coast peoples, 
the Arabs and Swahilis, deprived of their 
rights without being consulted, the Germans 
found themselves forced to take refuge in 
Bagamoyo and Dar-es-Salem, where they 
lurked protected by a German squadron. 
This inefficiency of the Colonization Society 
caused the Administration to be taken over 
by the German Government in 1889, and by 
the end of the next year German rule was 
established, although further often very severe 
fighting in the next few years was qecessary 
before the Germans could make their penetra- 
tion effective. Then fifteen years later, in 
1905, came the sudden, unexpected and well- 
concerted outbreak of the southern tribes, 
beginning in July in the Matumbi hills 
behind and between modern Kilwa and 
Mohoro on the chief southern mouth of the 
river Rufiji. This rising spread to the middle 
of the Territory and took two years of hard 
fighting in which naval and military forces 
co-operated, together with guerilla warfare, to 
reduce the tribes to submission , w^hich, it is 
admitted, was only given after 75,000 of their 
people had perished and a yielding which 
was followed by a punishment involving the 
deaths of 120,000 persons through starvation 
following the purposeful destruction of 
their crops and stock. With the outbreak of 
the Great War hostilities between British 
and German forces commenced on the 
northern frontier and in 1916 Tanganyika 
Territory passed from German predators to 
the British. 

Along the Coast lies a plain, varying in 
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width from ten to forty miles, behind which 
the country rises gradually to a plateau 
constituting the greater part of the hinter- 
land. In Tanganyika the regions that are 
always humid are few and scattered ; but on 
mountains at heights varying from 1,500 to 
nearly 5,000 feet, especially on the eastern sides 
wetted by the winds from the sea, we find one 
of the characteristic features of such regions : 
the tropical rain forest, with its huge trees 
standing in thick underwood and engaged in 
an eternal struggle with the giant creepers 
that encircle and fastoon them. Dark, almost 
impenetrable and difficult to clear these areas 
afford fertile soil responding readily to culti- 
vation. Above them beyond 6,000 feet, the 
same conditions produce the mountain forest, 
still with huge, over-green trees but competing 
with fewer creepers. But we do not always 
find the mountain forest where it once was, for 
the interference of man, with his helper and 
enemy Fire, has destroyed the massive cover 
that existed ; and its place is taken by the 
high meadow lands where cattle, crops and 
fruits can be raised. Rain forests near the 
banks of rivers also afford a soil suitable for 
cultivation 

The country is populated by negroes of 
the Bantu race. The non-native population 
includes the Europeans employed in commerce 
and as planters, prospectors, officials, soldiers 
and missionaries ; British Indians in commerce, 
planting and as small shop-keepers ; and 
plantation-holding Arabs. According to the 
census of 1921 the total number of Europeans 
in the Territory is 2,447, Asiatics 10,950 
(including 9,411 British Indians) and Natives 
4,107,000. By now the population of foreigners 
must have increased considerably as 
large numbers of Europeans and Indians are 
going to the Territory and settling there. 

Agriculture, including cattle farming, is 
the principal wealth of the country ; and 
far exceeds in importance any other industry, 
such as mining. The native is the greatest 
producer of agricultural wealth ; although 
the non-native producer from the very fact 
that he is a planter of commodities for sale 
and not a direct provider of his own needs, 
makes his weight most felt in the exports of 
the country. The native cultivator does not 
go beyond the use of the hoe ; and this is 
still usually found in the hands of his wives 
rather than in his own : even in heavy soils 
such as those of the Rutiji valley, stiff when 
wet and hard when dry, it is observed that 
the women perform the arduous work 


of preparing the land, whilst the men 
will permit themselves to go as far as 
sowing the seed. Cultivation on ^ non-native 
plantations is mostly done by labourers with 
hoes ; but there is an increasing tendency 
toward the employment of mechanical tillage, 
the nature of the chief crops grown (sisal, 
coffee, cotton) making it impossible however 
to extend the principle to the use of 
mechanical harvesting. Of non-native 
cultivators besides Europeans although he is 
most usually a trader, the Arab is the best : 
he pays intensive attention to a small area 
of mixed cultivation and his date-palm 
gardens are in the dry season man-made 
oases in a thirsty land. 

The crops that are of chief general 
distribution throughout the Territory are 
as follows : 1. The different kinds of beans. 
2. The various grains including sorghum, 
millet, rice, maize, bajri etc. B. Oil-seeds 
of which the chief are ground-nut and castor 
plant.^ 4. Sweet potatoes, potatoes, cassava 
etc. ^5. Cotton and hemp. 6. Onions, 
chillies, tomato, egg-plant, tobacco etc. etc. 7. 
Fruit plants such as banana and plantain, 
pine-apple, mango, coconut etc. 

Once sown, sugarcane lasts for eight years, 
gur fetches a good price. Average yield of 
maize is one ton per acre and two crops 
can be raised in a year. 

The chief means of irrigation is rainfall. 
The annual rainfall ranges from eighty inches in 
some districts to thirty-five inches in others. 
Huge areas of cultivable land are lying 
unoccupied and Government grants land 
on lease of thirty-three, fifty and ninety-nine 
years without any restriction of caste, creed 
or colour. One has to select a piece of any 
land and apply for it. Then it is put to 
auction. Whether the applicant is European 
or Indian, no other European would like 
to stand for competition but some Indians do 
and thus enhance the rent value. However, 
it can be managed and the lease does not go 
higher than the Government upset rent 
which varies for different localities from fifty 
cents to two shillings per acre. No other 
revenue, rates or taxes to bother. No 
Patwaris, Zilladars, Tehsildars and Chaprasis to 
worry. Life is peaceful. District officers behave 
like public servants. Transport by railway 
and motor lorries is common. It must be 
noted, however, that the occupier has to 
undertake obligations as to cultivation, fencing 
or development according to the use to be 
made of the land. The Government does not 
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intend to alienate further ar^ of land in the 
district of Tanga, in' the districts of Usam- 
bara and Pangani north of the Pangani river, 
in the cultivated areas of Moshi and Arusha 
districts round Kilmanjaro and Mem, or in 
the area which is reserved for the use of 
the Masai tribe. 

Agricultural assistance is afforded by and 
through the Department of Agriculture. The 
representations of the planting community to 
(iovernment for assistance or for dealing 
with condition that may be considered adverse 
to development are usually made through 
the Department of Agi’iculture. Important 
assistance is afforded to planters in that no 
Customs duty is charged on imports of 
agricultural and irrigation machinery and 


appli^ces, traction engines and cart wh^ls, 
planting material, manures etc. etc. Tl^e is 
no colour question in Tanganyika and young, 
educated and adventurous Indians with small 
or big capital are sure to make a headway 
as farmers. It is just the time for them to 
go. Europeans are pouring in in numbers 
and if interested Indians hesitate, it may be 
too late for them. 

Any further information may be obtained 
direct from Mr. Dev Raj Singh, P. 0. Box 
No. 90. Dar-eS“Salem (East Africa)* Mr. Dev 
Raj Singh is a gi^aduate in Agriculture of 
the Punjab University and will be only too 
pleased to give first-hand information to 
those who require it. 


Echo 


By miss VLVODINI 

In childhood I had heard that “Dbarma 
has gone away from Aryavarta !” But 
where could he have gone ? 

Could he be sitting like an image of 
Despair in the white sands near some river 
murmuring in its flo>v-wearing tattered 
garments with his left hand on his head and 
his right buried aimlessly in the sands ? 
Or could he be wandering done in a desolate 
forest w^here all the leaves have fallen off’ 
from the trees because of autumn ? 

Poor Dharma! Sighing like the hot 
breeze of summer, thou art perchance sitting 
in a dilapidated hut on the border of a dry 
lake ! 

Perhaps in the dense darkness of the 
night, thou art going forth caiTying thy 
broken Ektara (a one-stringed musical 
instrument) through the deserted streets of 
some city ! 

Perchance sitting on the shore of yonder 
vast and boundless ocean thou art watching 
the conjunction of the stream of tears from 
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thy deeply sunken eyes with the salt waters 
of the sea. 

Innumerable such fancies arose in my 
mind, when suddenly I beheld tbee at an 
unexpected place ! 

It was a beautiful spring morning. The 
whole forest was mad with the advent of 
spring. Only ray foolish Iieai't was grieving 
alone for thee. 

I had thought that when thou wouldst meet 
me, tears would come into my eyes at the sight 
of thy saffron robe. But what did I see ? 
In what words of wiiat language can I give 
a description of thy form, thy brilliance, thy 
joyous image ! Ashamed and confused as 
though seeking to be engulfed .in the earth, 
I stood s]>eechiess looking at thy feet. 

Only then did it flash on me that *the 
various fanciful forms of “Dharma” about 
which I had made conjectures were only 
the echoes of a heart void of religion. 

Transkited from Qnjarati by 
Oaganvihari L, Mehta^ M. A, 



Maliatitia 0aiiM $» a fittjeraH Man of Letters 

Those who are acquainted with Gandhiji’s 
English articles and speeches know his easy, 
simple, graceful style, instinct with life and 
force and delicacy as the occasion demands. 
They will find nothing 'surprising in the 
estimate in The THvmi (March- April), by 
Bijoy Oopal Reddi, of Gandhiji’s contribution 
to his mother-tongue ; but it is interest- 
ing to see how literary fame follows 
a man who aspires for nothing of the kind, 
and how literary form is discovered and 
fixed by a man who presumes to experiment 
not with style or word but with truth. 

In India, as elsewhere, social reformers and 
leaders of liberal thought have also been pioneers 
of literary Renaissance. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Veeresalingam Pantulu, Narbada Banker, Tolstoy. 
Bernard Shaw, Okakura, Kakuzo and a host or 
others have l>een savants as well as builders of 
society. Gandhiji also is one of such reformer- 
litterateurs. 

The comparison should not be stressed 
too much. However, as for Gujerati literature 
we are told : 

Before Gandhiji’s advent, there was no dominant 
personality to set the standard and hold aloft an 
ideal. Each writer was a law unto himself. No 
intelligible method was rbllowed as regards the 
spelling of words ; no uniformity in their vory 
shape. Disorderliness was in evidence with regard 
to the uSf^e of words and idioms. Several words 
not meaning the same thing were used as synony- 
mous. Little shades of difference in meaning were 
sometimes neglected, and at other times given 
undue importance. Display of erudition and an 
exaggerated use of sonorous and alliterative terms 
were regarded as qualities of high-class literature. 
Circumlocution in expression was constantly 
adopted. Obsolete words and unintelligible collo- 
quialisms were freely used. The Northern Kathia- 
waris and the Southern Siiratis employed! their 
repective slangs, and the Ahmedabadis in the 
middle could understand neither of them. There 
was thus no standard Gujerati. 

At this hour Gandhiji’s ‘Hind Swaraj’ 
and articles in Gujerati in South- African 
papers drew all eyes on him. 

In the palmy days of Non-Co-oporation, 
‘Navaiivan’, Mahatmaji’s Gujerati weekly, liad to 
its credit nearly twenty-five thousand suhscribei’s. 
No cultured Gujerati homo was without it Reading 
‘Navajivan’ and wearing khaddar were looked 
upon as the outer signs of an inner patriotism. 
‘Navajivan’ is just a broad-casting agency. Mahat- 


maji steals—though lie is opposed to any sort ol 
stealing -a quarter of an hour from Ms pressing 
engagements, writes off an article and sends ft 
to the ‘Navajivan’ press. The next day. the whole 
of Gujerat, from Bombay to Kathiawar, reads it, 
hears it, and ponders over it. It carnes the fire 
of patriotism and the glow of Truth with it. Even 
in the remotest villages of the interior, people 
used to tlirong at the post offices to get theii- 
copies of ‘Navajivan’. Scores of illiterate peasants 
sat round a person while reading ‘Navajivan’ and 
listened patiently and seriously to the contents of 
the paper from end to end. And as they left tliti 
place, a tear of expiation, sympathy or emotion, 
would glitter in their eyes. Week after week, tlu‘ 
people of Gujerat heard the language of Mahatmaji 
and got accustomed to it. They idealized that liis 
direct and simple stylo appealed to them more 
than any other. They refused to admire otlior 
styles of expression, which formerly used to exact 
theii* reluctant appreciation. This was the begin- 
ning of a reformation in the language. Mahatmaji s 
style was taken as the standai’d by which to 
measure the worth of other writings. This was 
how he was called ‘the father of neo-Gujerati 
prose’, though there was Ainbalal Sankarlal Desai 
who had previously employed an equally effective 
and simple style. Desai could be compared to 
John the Baptist of the New Testament, paying 
the way for the coming Son of God. Thus, quietly 
and unobtrusively, and without sermonizing on the 
need for new ways of expression, Mahatmaji 
introduced the people to a simple, effective and 
beautiful prose style. 

Ho dealt with all the great topics of the day. 
His scholarly articles on religion, Tamashrama 
Dharma’, ‘Brahraacharya,’ and ‘AMrasa’ and his 
soul-stirring expositions of Satyagraha, Non-Co- 
operation, dietetics and economic problems, indicate 
that he possesses a versatile genius, a profoimd 
knowledge of men and things, and a perfect and 
racy expression, tliat go to make him one of the 
greatest and noblest of Indian writers. He speaks 
with intuition and intelligence, and out of the 
abundance of his knowledge. Anyone who has 
followed his ‘Atma Katha’ or autobiography closely 
can discern that he has a powerful yet a generous 
perception. He visualizes Ml the great forces that 
pulsate beneath the common crises of our daily 
life and describes them in their beauty and their 
strength. 

His is a very iiatui’al style. He never wants 
to produce literature nor does he wish to be 
worshipped by future generations as an eminent 
literary pei-sonage. He never labours at a style. 
He does not pause to cull a more eff'ective or 
wsonorous word. This does not mean, that his 
writings are not characterized by beautiful diction. 
In Met, his diction is extraordinarly virile, sensitive 
and illuminating, and he never selects a difficult 
or obsolete word in preference to a simpler and 
more current one. As one who spent much of 
his time in other parts :of India, he introduced 
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words and ockimtiuctiions from other Indian 
kumia^cs. Hindi is his mam souroe. He uses also 
naSy Kathiawadi words and phrases, which have 

thus be(X)mO poputo ^d current 

"Sometimes it (diction) is marvellous. His 
des(u iption8 of natural scenery, occurring in some 
of his political writings, are really classical, e. g. 
the one of Sindhu, when he first went there 
(lin ing his All-India tour. The other is the one 
he ^\Tote when he was sailing in a boat on the 
liver Padma in Bengal in the same year. Re^y 
[ sometimes fail to understand how ho can choose 
his words so oorreotly.” „ ■ 

In liis wntmgs, Gandhiji does not employ far- 
fetched similes and hyperboles that make the 
sentence gaudy and ornate ; but in his mild and 
picturesque ne adds delicacy and grace to 

the sentence. He is parsimonious, economical 
Hither, in his use of words. 

Crandhiji also took some practical steps to 
improve the vocabulary. For some years now, he 
has been demanding from the ‘Puratatva Mandir’ 
(Research Society) of the Guierat Vidya Peetha, 
a spelling book which sliould include all the 
iirrent and obsolete words in the language. His 
idea is that the anarchy prevailing in the spelling 
Ilf (hijerati should be put an end to by the 
lompilaiion of an authoritative spelling-dictionary. 
Tlio dictionary is now nearly ready. It includes 
aliout (50,000 wordLs. Tlie Vidya Peetha is also 
i) reparing standard Gujemti Dictionary at his 
lustance. 


Gandhiji is a very quick writer. He writes his 
articles to ‘Navajivan’ and ‘Young India’ in running 
trains or in the midst of numerous and crowded 
engagements. He does not care to prune and polish 
his writings in order to create an impression. 

‘The Style is the Man’— -and it is equally 
true of Gandhi ji’s Fmglish and Gujerati. 


Science and Religion 

In one of those distinctive and illuminat- 
ing articles the editor of the Prahuddha 
Bharata undertakes to answer the great 
question ‘Will the Twain Meet.’ With his 
rare insight and sharp incisive intellect the 
editor hastens to probe into the problem 
of ‘scientific religion’, whicli he interprets to 
mean. 

Science has been accumulating facts about 
reality through tireless research, which cannot be 
gainsaid. Science has taught a new kind of 
attitude tow-ards life and reality. It lias evolved 
a new outlook. And as a result the inherited 
moral and religious ideas are being given up one 
by one. New ideas of life and its fulfilment are 
cropping up. This new passion and new outlook— 
'^an they be made into a religion? Or can religion 
be reconciled with them? 

Scientific demonstration with dead and 
iaithful instruments can be truly appraised, 
it is agreed, by a properly trained intellect, 
fieligious demonstration, to apply the analogy, 
-demands equally a properly trained mind 


to compreheiid it. Thus, scientific truth and 
spiritual truth stand on the same foundation- 
a ^ carefully prepared mind. Science and 
science-ndden world is not, however, ready 
to undergo the preparatory training demanded 
oy religion ; and, hence, religion is put at 
a disadvantage with odds against it in its 
work of demonstrating its own truth, “The 
crux of the problem is that science has 
bred an anti-religious mentality.” 

It ^ was unfortunate that modern science was 
bom m a hostile atmosphere. In fact, science was 
a pro^st agamst the theological and religious 
view that then existed in Europe; and it had to 
make its proCTess thtough tremendous opposition 
of religion. One ^ whose upttringiug is unhappy 
can s^rcely evince a geneious pleiisantness in 
after-hfe. The bitterness of early days tinges 
even the ^luence of later days. 

The scientific attitude does not subsume all the 
ways and aspirations of human life and personality. 
The ways in which life progresses and fulfils 
imelf are not logical or scientific,— tliey are alogical. 
Human personality also is not so definite or 
rational as the scientifiii attitiide implies. Science 
represents only a fraction of the nature and 
workings of the human mind. What did sciencie 
do with the remaining parts ? Science did not 
accommodate itself to them. (.)n the other liand, 
it insisted on those parts being adjusted ac*cording 
to its own attitude. That was, however, against 
nature. Man is three-fourths, if not more, irrational 
and one-fourth rational. He fulfils himself as much 
through error as tlirough truth. The Truth 
towards which man is progressing through the 
experiences of countless lives, does not fall witliin 
the category of what is called scientific tnith. 
The universe is a mixture of lights and shades. 
And life is lienefited as much by light as by shade. 
Take, for instance, art. Art does not botlier 
about the scientific verity of the subjects it deals 
with. The passing fancies, the flimsiest shadows, 
the airy nothings are enough for it. Yet its 
outlook and standard of evaluation is such that 
it reveals great spiritual truths and cause great 
satisfaction to the soul. Art therefore, comtjs 
nearer to life tlian science. Science did not and 
does not recognize this fact. It was and is too 
aggressive. 


Necessarily, scientific attitude in the West 
is arrogant, and leaves out of its inquiry 
subjective elements, all that is not materid 
or tangible, that which cannot be nnanipulated 
by instruments. “All spiritual aspirations 
are negatived at one stroke”, and so are our 
ethical or conventional values of the objects 
of common experience, of universe and of 
life. 


A great part of our knowledge of things consists 
of the emotional reactions that we make to them. 
These are mainly, if not entirely, subjectiye. 
Science does not and cannot take these subjeotive 
elements into account. The universe that emeigeB 
from the scientist’s laboratory is extremely unul^ 
the universe as we know it. Most of our idealism 
is based 'on the apparent universe. The scientific 
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knowledge of the univei*se, therefore, automatically 
kills all idealism. Social values have to change, 
so also moral values. Our conceptiou of our life 
and duties have to undergo corresponding changes. 
The relationships between man and man can no 
longei* subsist on conventional emotional regards. 
Where is the basis ? The social, economic^ and 
political ideas have to ch^e automatically. And 
all these changes have indeed come about. The 
f^nomic life is changed beyond recognition. Social 
life has also similarly changed. Human relations 
have not been spared. The Westernei*s no longer 
look upon life and duties in the way they did 
before. Their visualization of the future is also 
from , the standpoint of the tangible and the 
material. The picture that rises before them of 
their future is not of their inner life, but of 
external changes consequent on the discovery of 
nature’s secrets ' and their application to the 
sensuous purposes of men. 

Its origin, as the writer observes, implies 
out that it could not be otherwise. In the 
crumbling ruin of our social, economic, moral 
and spiritual structures, it need not be 
forgotten that after all the outlook of a 
people, determined beforehand by the nature 
and perfection of the knowledge it came by, 
cannot be diverted by the simple accumula- 
tion of knowledge about some actualities or 
of the method of handling these. 

The diflerent antecedents of the different 
civilizations will mean a necessary difference in 
the influence of science. The fact is, God, soul 
and^ other spiritual facts are not vague to us 
Indians. They are so vivid and so real to us that 
no onslaughts of science can sliake our faith in 
them. Men are not guided by reason. What* things 
we shall live by depends much on what have 
impressed our life and mind most. If religion 
had impressed the Western mind in the way 
it has the Indian mind, science would not 
have, in spite of its miraculous achievements 
and its extreme scepticism, created the havoc it 
has done in the Western life. To admit the truth 
of spirittml realitus, is to see science at once in 
a different light. Change of attitude means a great 
change in the evaluation of facts. 

The tw^ain therefore meet in our life. But 
how can they meet in the life of the West ? 
The writer considers several prospects and at 
last opines that only Vedanta can fulfil the 
opposing requirements of the two. He 
considers the several Prospects : 

(1) Utter materialism of a very dangerous 
character will prevail. (2) But there are clear 
and significant , indications that a mystic 
vagueness is being eagerly sought after. But 
that way lies the stultification of science, which 
will certainly be regrettable. (3) If this dissatisfac- 
tion with science and its results grows, it may be 
that in several centuries all enthusiasm for science 
will disappear. (4) Religion may be so placed 
before mankind that there will be a strong 
rational appeal. This way science and religion 
may be happily reconciled. (5) But rationality 
is not the only element in the scientific attitude. 
Science has created a special attitude towards life, 


which is intensely realistic. The sense of power 
is a special characteristic of it. Therefore if there 
is any religion which can transform this attitude 
by a gradual fulfilment (and not demal), then that 
religion is the religion for the future, and that 
religion alone can be truly united with science and 
redeem it. We believe Vedanta can do it. The 
conception of man that has gradually evolved in 
the West tlirough the vicissitudes of scientific- 
influence has two elements in it, individual integrity 
and infinite powerfulness. And the conception of 
life and world that lias emerged is that of one vast 
being teeming with potentialities, giving infinite 
scope to the individual to I'evel in. We do not 
know of any other philosophy or religion than 
Advaita Vedanta, that can easily transform and 
fulfil these conceptions. 


Jainism— its Influence on Indian Religions 

In The Calcutta Review for May, 
Professor von Glasenapp draws the atten- 
tion of all thoughtful men and students 
of religion and ethic.s to the history, literature, 
art and philosophy of Jainism, which deserve 
and demand their close study and careful 
research. The Prefessor refers to the resem- 
blance and difference between Buddhism and 
Jainism, and their influence on each other, 
and points to the Jaina traces in the various 
sects of Hinduism. 

The great expansion, which the principle of tin', 
“Ahimsa” in its opposition to bloody sacrifices and 
in the upholding of vegetarianism w^on, especially 
in Vaishnavism, is certainly for a great part due 
to Jainism as well as to Buddhism. The influence 
of Jainism is apparent in Vislmuism also in other 
respects. The “Jina” is regarded as an Avatani 
of Vishnu. In the Padrna-Tantra 1, 1,44 etc., it 
is taught that Vishnu has proclaimed the Arhata- 
Shastra as Rishabha. In the Bliagavata-Puraiui 
V. .3, etc., and XI, 2 and in other holy w^orks of 
the Vaishnavas, Rishabha is called an incarnation 
of Vishnu. What is narrated of the life of Rishabha 
only pai-tly agrees with the Jaina legends, but the 
fact that Rishabha plays such a great part in a 
Vislmutic work is in itself remarkable. Of the 
philosophical systems of the Vaishnavas the 
Brahma-sampradaya of Madhva (1199-1278 a. c.) 
above all show^s unmistakable traces of Jaina 
influence, a circumstance which is easily accounted 
for, if one considers that Madhva lived in South 
Kanara, in a territory in which the Jaina belief 
had been the dominant religion for many centuries. 
As I have shown in my “Madhvas Philosophic 
des Vishnu-Glaubens,” pp. 27 and 31, it is not 
improbable that Madhva’s doctrine of predestination 
of the order of ranks of the gods and so on wore 
evolved in connection with the teaching of tlie 
Jainas. 

Jainism has also exercised influence on Shaivu 
systems. G. U. Pope conjectures that the doctrine 
of the Shaiva-Siddhanta of the three fetters (Pasha) 
or impurities (Mala), which alienate the soul from 
its real nature correspond to Jaina conceptions. 
If what this scholar brings forward to support his 
theory cannot be accepted because of his imperfect 
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knowledge of Jaimsm, tlie possibility of a connec- 
tion of the doctrine of the Anava, Karma, and 
Mayamala witli the Karma doctrine of the Jainas 
r;;innot be totally rejectea. The problem, must be 
further investigated. The same may perhaps be 
said of the Alakhgirs in Rajputana, of whose 
founder, Lai Gir, Sir George Grierson says that 
liis doctrine has much in common with that of 
the Jainas. 

Undoubtedly, every great religion in India 
influenced and was influenced by Jainism, 
and even Islam, more exclusive and aggress- 
ive than others, was not, we are shown, an 
exception. 

Mahometanism, which lived in close touch with 
Jainism for centuidos, has had a great cultural 
influence on the latter. Many Persian- Arabian 
words have invaded the language of the Jainas, 
as of all Indians, especially in the North and the 
West. 

In one respect Mahometanism seems to have 
influenced .lainisin to some degree : perhaps the 
reiuisal of the movement against images of Lonka 
Sha has been indirectly caused by it. as it has 
also ciausefl the founding of sects in Yishnuism, 
which opposed the cult of images. On the other 
liiind, Jainism has probably influenced the Indian 
Mahometans, especially those who have been 
converted from Indian religions to that of the 
Prophet but had retained many Indian customs and 
ideas, that have become (nirrent there. Above all. 
liowever. the art of the Jainas, especially architec- 
ture and painting, have been largely influenced 
hy Mahometan prototypes, not always for the 
advantage unfortunately. Jaina architecture has 
also infliienced that of the Mahometans on its part, 
hut often not in tlie way of an organic adaptation 
l»ut of an actual taking possession. Parts of the 
destroyed Jaina temples were us xl for the building 
of mosques or Jaina holy buildings were transformed 
hy architectural changes into Mahometan places of 
worship. 

Baron Kreiner has told us in an exhaustive 
essay on the Arabian poet and philosopher, Abu-1- 
’Ala (973-1058), generally called after his native 
town of ‘Ma’arrat an Nurnan Abu-1- Ala al Ma’aiTi. 
He has evolved his peculiar ethical teaching 
perhaps under Jaina influence. The strange, (piite 
nn-Mahometan way of life of this man is desenbed 
l)y Kremer as follows : “Abii-l-’Ala only lived on 
M vegetable diet and he also refused milk, because 
he regarded it as sinful to take away their mother’s 
milk from young animals : he would have gone 
without nourishment altogether, if he (jould liave 
done it ; even honey he would not eat l)ecause he 
thought it ^vl•ong to rob the bees of their honey, 
which they had collected so busily and industrious- 
ly. For the same reason he avoided eggs. In 
food and clothing he lived as true world-despiser. 

‘ My garments are of (undyed) wool, neither green 
nor yellow, nor reddish brown.” Only wooden 
shoes he wears, for those made of leath*^r^ are 
admired by bad practices, because it is a sin to 
kill animals to use their skins. In another place 
he recommends total nakedness when he says : 
Bummer gives you a complete garment.” How 
strictly he followed the law of the ahimsa is made 
clear by his saving : ‘It is better to let a flea live 
than to give a beggar a dirhem.” 


This predilection for nakedness, the forbearance 
towaras vornnn, the vegetarianism, above all the 
warning against the eating of honey, show the 
influence ot Jainism, especially of the Digambaras. 
lhat a great commercial centre like Bagdad* 
where Abu-1-’ Ala spent most of his life, was visits 
by Jama mercliants is easily credible, and that the 
ppet came mto touch with them. It is seen from 
Ins writings tlmt Abu-l-’Ala liad knowledge of 
many Indian customs. He mentions the habit of 
Indian ascetics not to cut tlieir nails. Be cxmmiends 
the custom of burning the dead, when he says : 
'Behold, how the Indian burn their dead ; that i^ 
better tlmu Jong torments. If 1 am burned, then 
one iioeds not trouble about tlie liyenas, that crawl 
at night towards the corpse, and is safe from 
maltreatment and desecration. Fire is better than 
camphor, with which* we bestrew the dead and 
better takes away the evil smells.” The saying 
of Abu-l-’Ala’s that lie would like to forgo all 
nourishment, if he exmld, lets us suppose that he 
had knowledge also of the i‘Sainlekhana,” but was 
too weak to follow it. According to all I have 
said it is possible that A.bu-1-’Ala has been in 
touch with Jainas and has partly adopted their 
ethical ideas. 


Forced Labour and India 

The International Labour Conference in its 
session of 1929 will consider the recommenda- 
tions recently made by its Committee of 
Experts appointed in 192() to treat the ques- 
tion of ‘Forced Labour.’ The opinion of the 
experts that ‘all forced labour sliould cease 
at the earliest possible moment’ requires 
harmonizing with the mandate of the Slavoiy 
Convention of 1926 wdiieh permitted . forced 
labour in “essential public works and 
services,” a more or less vague qualifying 
phrase. Mr. P. P. Pillai of T. L. 0., New 
Delhi, surveys the. question of ‘Forced Labour’ 
as considered by the League of Nations, 
its disastrous eftect on the ‘natives’ in South 
Africa and Congo, and obseiwos in The 
Indian Journal of Evmiomies for May : 

In any international action tliat may be taken for 
the abolition of forced labour, adeqimte consideration 
will be given to pravent overhasty development 
of primitive areas without regard to the labour 
possibilities of the area. But eveh with the 
utmost care in this direction, a residmmi of forced 
labour may t>e inevitable at least for the T>r<'sent. 
But here again, it is n^asonahie to assume, that 
in all cas<^ of future reciourse to forced labour, 
steps will be taken to ensure (1) that the work 
to be done or the service to be rendered is in the 
direct interest of the comniunity called upon to 
do the work or the service : (2) that the work 
or service is of actual imminent necessity ; (3) that 
it has been found impossible to obtain voluntaiy 
labour for the work by the offer of the rates of 
wages ruling in the area concerned for simflav 
work or seiviee and (4) that the work or serdc# 
under consideration will not lay upon the pment 
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population oonoerned too heavy a burden, having 
regard to the labour available and its oapadty to 
undertake the work. 

Before closing, it remains to be seen, how far 
the problem of forced labour concerns India. 
Fortunately, the ingmry conducted by the L L. 0. 
reveals that the evil has not assumed any serious 
proportions in British India, though it is not 
exactly unknown. In Bihar and Orissa, for instance, 
compulsory work is exacted by the Government 
in certain aboriginal areas in connection with the 
upkeep of public roads and minor public buildings 
in the vicinity of the village community from 
which the labour is levied, ^ain in parts of the 
Santal Pai'ganas and district of Siiigbhum, the 
Government, instead of imposing local taxation, 
require village communities but little advanced 
from the primitive stage to maintain their 
own share of the public roads running through 
their settlements. Forced labour for private 
purposes is however strictly forbidden in India, 
with the exception of the labour dues which are 
exacted in many parts of India, under ancient 
custom, by landholders from tenants and 
agricultural labourers. In most, if not in all, of 
such cases, the labour obligation of the tenants 
cany with it a feeble measure of corresponding 
rights, and hence the asperities of the system 
may be said to be mitigated by a show of equity 
Section 374 of the Indian Penal Code provides 
that any person who unlawfully compels a person 
to labour against the will of that person may be 
punished with imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for a period not exceeding one year or with 
a fine, or with both. The situation in Indian 
States, however, is not so clear. Prom time to 
time, one comes across hair-raising accounts of the 
hegar system or forced labour as practised in some 
of the more backward Indian States, , but in the 
absence of a proper inquiry and definite information 
it is difficult to assess these newspaper accounts 
at their* proper value, and to sift the grains of 
truth from the exaggerations of the free-lance 
journalist. That the evil, in some measure or 
other, still persists in some at least of tlie Indian 
States seems to be clear from a resolution passed 
at tlie first session of the Rajputana States’ Peoples’ 
Confeionco held at Ajmere on the 23rd and 24th 
August, 1928. This resolution asserts that the 
system of compulsory labour prevails in some of the 
Indian States, particularly in R'-jputana, and calls 
upon the authorities to abolish it without delay. 


Making of Western Civilization 

In bis thoughtful review of the origin and 
development of Western Civilization in course 
of a lecture at the Indian Students’ Union at 
Gower Street, London, published in the Young 
Man of India (May) Dr. G. P. Gooch finds 
three great factors operative in the early 
making of the Civilization— Rome, the law- 
giver, the Teutons who brought independence 
of spirit, and the Church which in ite organi- 
eation carried on the traditions of the 
exhausted Roman empire and in its spiritual 
influence brought a harmonized culture formed 


of Greek thought and Hebraic faith. These 
three with monarchy that stood for cehtraliza- 
tion and order and feudalism that made way 
for decentralization and social liberty continued 
to struggle through the middle ages. The 
modern world is a creation of other forces 


which had been fighting into life since 1500 
A. D., and in Dr. Gooch’s opinion they are : 

The first is, what I call in the famous phrase 
of Lecky. “the secularization of thought”. Seculari- 
zation did not come all at once, but we brace tlie 
origins of non-theological and non-authoritariaii 
thought to this great watershed 400 years ago. 
I will mention tliree forms which the secularization 
of thought has taken. The first is the extension 
of the knowledge of the globe on which we live. 

The voyage of Columbus to America and the 
voyage of V'asco da Gama round the Cape of Gooc 
Hope showed their contemporaries that the world 
was a very big world, there were vast continents 
inhabited by people who were not even Christians. 
The extension of our knowledge of the world 
led to a broadening of mental horizons. More and 
more men ceased to tliink merely in terms of the 
Catholic Church and began to think in terras ol 
the human family spread about all over our planet. 

Almost at the same time came an extension oi 
our knowledge of the universe. Tlie name of 
Copernicus stands for one of the greatest 
revolutions not only in the history of astronomy 
but in the history of the human spirit. Copernicus 
was the contemporary of Machiavelli and of Luthoi’. 
Just 400 years ago he proved that the earth went 
round the sun, aud on the foundations laid by him 
modern astronomy was built up by Tycho Brain'. 
Kepler, Calileo and Newton. In a little over n 
hundred years we learned that of our earth, it was 
only a minor planet revolring round one of tb(‘ 
smaller stars. It lias taken us centuiies to realize 
the implication of modern physics. 

The thiifl factor in the secularization of thought 
was the increase in our knowledge of the histor.N 
of man. During the last four centuries we have 
learned that the history of man goes back a very 
long way. The world was not created in 6 days 
in 4004 B. C. It did not begin with tlie Greeks 
and religion did not begin with the Jews. We 
are gradually changing our perspective, and forming 
a juster view of the relation of modem civilization 
to such factors as Rome, Greece and the Jews. The 
secularization of thought means, negatively, the 
decline of authority, and, positively the pursuit of 
truth wherever it leads you. 


The second great characteristics is the 
growth of nationalism. 

Nationalism is the child of the west. The ancient 
world knew nothing of it. The Greeks knew 
nothing of it. Greece was never a nation— Greece* 
was merely a name for a number of little 
States. Rome knew nothing of it. Rome stood 
for Empire. The middle ages knew nothing 
of it, for they stood for Univer^ism, the levelling 
down of political frontiers, the standaudizing 
of thought and practice for the whole 
Christendom. With the diminution of the 
power of the Roman Church, with the rise of 
Protestantism, with the increasing orderliness of the 
great States like England, France and Spain, you 
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have the development of poUtical paitioularism. 
It^ationaUsm is^the^pphtical self-conecaotisness and 
political sdf-sttfficaency of large organized 
(‘ommumties. The bible of modem nationalism 
was “The rrmct of Machiavelli which coolly 
opened the dooiv drove out theology and ethics, 
and proceeded to build up political theory on the 
basis of self-intorest. 

The third characteristic is the emergence 
of city life. 

The great revolution in the west of Europe from 
the point of view of , social , organization comes not 
in the 16th centuiy which was the century of 
religious change or in the 17th which in England was 
the century of political change, but in the 18th which 
was the cjentury of social change. The invention 
of the industrial system was as im^rtant an 
historical fact in the life of Western Europe as 
tlie Reformation, or the French Revolution. It 
tran sieved England from an agricultmal into an 
hidustrial community. It substituted a complex 
for a relatively simple organization. It increased 
the population. It created in its modern form 
what we call the social question. It taught men 
who lived and worked together to discuss institutions 
and to^ think more about the social and political 
order in which they lived than they had ever done 
before. 

Last is the emergence of common man. 

You know that the common man cx)unted for 
nothing in the Empires of the ancient world. He 
founted for nothing even in Athens, The common 
man counted for nothing in Rome. But it is with 
the modern world and with tlie Reformation that 
he began to emerge. It began on the spiritual 
plane. Luther and Calvin claimed and exercised 
the right to their own belief but they were very 
unwilling to ^ (;oncede a similar right to other 
people cither in the sphere of religious belief or 
political self-detejunination. It was the Puritans 
of AVesterri Europe who claimed for themselves 
.‘Spiritual liberty— the right to think, to believe and 
to worship as they liked. It was they who 
began tlie emancipation of the common man even 
at the risk and loss of their lives. Every student 
knows that the driving force behind the constitu- 
tional struggle in England in the 17th century 
was Puritanism. The Puritans claimed religious 
self-determination, and when they cniild not get 
it.^ they claimed political self-determination. 
>Vith the concjeption that the ordinary citizen had 
the right to shape his own thougrhts and the 
institutions and policy of the community in which 
he lived, he begins to count for more than he had 
ever done in the history of the world. When he 
liegaii to claim and obtain first religious liberty 
and then political liberty, lui was liound to go 
further and claim a certain amount of economic 
liberty. The Revolutions of England, America and 
France were made by the middle classes. But 
the process which had been begun by the middle 
classes was continued by wliat the French used 
to (iall tlie fourth estate. The Tiei-s Etet was the 
middle class and when they liad broken down 
the bamera of the old regime, the foui*th estate— 
the m^ual worker— pushed forward and you have 
the bii’th of modem socialism. The nineteenth 
oon^ry is just as much the story of emancipadoa 
m the field of economies as in the field of politics. 
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Concludes Dr. Gooch with the soleoui 
warning: 

I leave it with you to reflect on the two great* 
fst gangere*— war abroad, and class strife at home. 
If civui^tion IS to be inaintained and develop^ 
we need, peace between the nations abroad and 
peace within our community at home. 


Women’s Secondary and Higher Education 

Writing in the Stri Dharma for May 
Prof. D. K Karve concludes : 

Any attempts, towards reforming the present system 

^ to make it suit the majority of Indi an women 
will have to introduce a good many changes. The 
aim of general , knowledge, .enough to enable 
women to take an intelligent interest in the affairs 
of the world and in the affairs of the country, 
must be kept in view. The mother-tongue of the 
student should be the medium of instruction and 
examination and sufficient attention must be paid 
to the study of the literature of the mother-tongue. 
The importance of the English language must 
not be lost sight of. It i.s now a world language 
and it is this language which has given us a united 
India. Even in the Women’s University in Japan 
they liave made study of the English language a 
compulsory subject. In India we must study 
Engnsh with greater attention. But to study a 
language and know it well enough is one thing 
while to study everything through that language 
and to submit oneself to examinations in that 
language through that medium is quite another 
thing. Mathematics is found to be a great stumbl- 
ing block in the progress of studies of men and 
women. Mathematics, beyond simple Arithmetic 
and the rudiments of Algebra and Geometry, should 
be made ^tional. Domestic Science and Hygiene 
and also Fine Arts must find a place in the new 
system. . . . • 

We Indians have lost our originality and power 
of initiative. We move painfully slowly. We are 
conservative to a fault, not only in our social 
customs but even in educational mattei’S that 
affect us vitally. Certificates and degrees, given 
by the Women’s University or other institutions 
of that t^roe are regarded to be inferior to those 
of other Universities and institutions of established 
ropute. This is inevitable but it must not hinder 
us in our efforts. I hope women , graduates of 
recognized rmiversities will pay serious attention 
to this vital question of their sex and try to spread 
secondary and higher education on new lines 
among tlieir sisters far and wide throughout the 
country. 

Unemployed B. A. 

The unemployed B. A. is the discontented 
B. A., and The Ediicational Review (March) 
criticizes The Pioneer for the meaningful 
Anglo-Indian, cry ‘far too many graduates are 
produced each year.’ 

We should like to hear* fix^m the Editor of Uie 
Pioneer whether the Universities in England 
regulate the number oflhmr graduates in accord^ 
ance with the needs of the Government officer 
Does he suggest tliat when young men oome to 
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should turn out some of them on the ground that 
they oanaot find emplo^tnent after tSting their 
degrees ? We omifess mat there Ja much room for 
the improvement of jftaa^ards and ocmditions of 
education in jadian umver^ties, hut we have no 
hesitation m saying t^t much of this talk about 
the so-called mfenority of standards in India is 
due to snobbishness. May we give Editor the 
names of hundreds of Enfland-retorned Indians 
who had no difficulty in passing examinations in 
British Ilmvepsities though they had been despair^ 
dE in India ? If there is unemployment, it is not 
the Universities in India which are to blame, but 
a combination of circumstances one of the most 
important or which is the presence* of a foreign 
govemmeht which is more anxious to find employ- 
ment for its own men from acsross the seas than 
for the children of the soil. The problem of un- 
employment of the educated middle classes in 
India will find satisfaotoiy solution if there is 
sufficient statesmanship at the head-quarters of the 
Glovemment of India and Indian interests are not 
always to be subortoated to those of England. 
Don’t treat the superior services as a close preserve 
for the British, open the ranks of the Army and 
the Navy to Indians in the most uni'estricted 
manner, advance Industry and Commerce, let 
educational qualifications and not racial distinctions 
be the sole criterion for the appointment on the 
Railway and in such services as the Telegraph and 
other departments— there will be no more unemploy- 
ed B. A. ’s, struggling ^against a wall of political 
subjection and humiliations of various kinds. 


Conserving Historical Manuscripts 

Prof. T. Rangacharya pleads in The South 
Indian Teacher (April) for the formation of 
a committee for conserving historical 
manuscripts : 

A glaring contrast between Indian indifference 
and British earnestness in this respect is afforded 
by the endeavours made in Britain to safeguard 
and acquire historical records, though the efforts 
made in the past in the latter country arc pheno- 
menal when compared with the efforts made in 
the former. The British Institute of Historical 
Research appointed in 1927 a committee to inquire 
into the best methods of leglstering the sale, and 
tracing the migrations, of important printed books 
or manuscripts of an early date. The Committee 
recommended the establishment of a fund, just 
like that of ‘'’the National Arts Collections,” for 
acquiring important manuscripts for the nation. 
Many private people who own historical manuscripts 
are at times compelled by circumstances to sell 
them, and a national fund of the type would enable 
the seUers to part with them without loss to the 
nation. It is proposed to form the fund out of 
annual subscriptions of, say, a guinea, very costly 
documents being purchased by special funds raised 
ad hoc. The Committee (controlling the fund is to 
be in touch with the local, historical and similar 
societies, so that it can obtain information about 
file movement of documentary material and also 
to induce the book-sellers, who happen to dispose 
of any liianuscripts, Mume or collection of papers 


or even sitigle documents of value, to oommu^^^^ 
a circular to the purchasers requesting the iattor 
for the sake of information, to oommunicate to thf- 
Institute of Historical Research, the fact ^of theii 
possession of the document or documents in ques- 
tion. A similar organization is absolutely needcifl 
in India ; but before the organization on such linos, 
a stringent legislation against the exportation oi 
historical doouments to foreign purchasers shall 
be passed. 


Postal Employees in the Himalayas 

The following is an interesting account as 
supplied by Labour for April, of the 
conditions under which some postal employees 
serve the State. 

There are four Post Offtces in Tibet under British 
occupation, viz, Onatong, Yatunq, Phari Jong and 
OyantsesdH of which are combinea offices. The postal 
staff employed in these Post Offices live an isolated 
life completely cut off from Jhe civilized world. 
The cold is intense and the altitude is so high that 
there is no tree or vegetation. The landscape is 
dull, dreary and monotonouvs. Phari Jong, situated 
at an altitude of about 17,000 ft. is the highest.. 
Post Office in the world. Not a staple of corn 
grows in these parts and there is no game, so that 
they manage somehow to live on supplies of food 
obtained from distant places at exhorbitant cost. 
In the absence of wood the only available fuel is 
Yak-dung which as it burns emits smoke giving out 
odious and nauseating smell. Imagine the hardshij) 
of this valiant band of i^stal workers who undaunted 
by these trying conditions toil on from day to day. 
far away from their hearth and home. In considera- 
tion of the extreme dearness of foodstaff and high 
cost of living they get a compensatory allowance 
of 60 per cent of their pay. In consideration of 
the extreme hardship attending their life of exile 
no postal official can l)e detained there for over 
two years against their will. But life is so trying 
there that very seldom does an official volunteer 
to stay on after expiry of two years. The grave 
problem with which tlie administration is confronted 
IS how long it will be possible to get volunteers to 
work in those Tibetan Post Offices. 

The tremendous feat which the runners on 
these lines liave to perform every day will be 
cnnc>eived to a certain extent when we state that 
the narrow mountain roads along which the runners 
have to travel are situated on altitudes varying from 
IB.CKX) ft. to 17,000 ft. The air on such high alti- 
tudes is so ratified and thin that respiration: 
becomes more and more and blood pressure increases 
as one' ascends higher and higher There are 
instances of able-bqdied young men having collapsed 
from exhaustion and died of neart-failure. The way 
is very rugged and the ascents are in many places 
very steep and abrupt. Nor should it be imagined 
that these are the only troubles, for due to thfr 
eccentricity of the weather the traveller cannot be 
sure as to when he may be badb' caught in a 
snow blizzard on the way and . risk his life. ‘It 
will be remembered that in 1903-04 Sir R4iiard 
Macdonald led a large force of troops aoeompany- 
ing General Younghusband’s mission over these 
lofty passes and on to Lhasa,” writes Lieut-OoL 
W. J. Buchwion in his Notes on Tburs in- 
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mrieeling tmd “j. military .fwt which Iws 

f ftaijaflJ and Younghns- 

hand as weU M troops are recorded 

letters of gold but ^ israve ^ners ^who have 
tierform eoualiy, if not more heroic feats emp 
in S-ying His Majesty’s mails along the same 
rmitcare unknown, unrewarded and completely 
ne^tleoted. 

The runners can, therefore, reasonably 
oomplain that twenty-one rupees per month 
no worthy consideration for the duty— 
riolitically of essential importance as it is,— 
they fulfil. 


Social Welfare Work 

Social welfare work is arresting the 
.ittention of workers, and we * would wish 
some of our women in Bengal — for we know 
they readily lead even workers on strike— 
would follow the simple experiment at welfare 
work at Bombay, of which an account is 
furnished, in The Indian Ladies' Mogaxim 
for April, by Srimati Anandibai Joshi. v^e 
learn : 

Taixieo is the name of one of the districts of 
Bombay. It is a mill ar^ and has ara^^t its 
mills the largest cottqn mill of the fty-, ™ 

the workers tnxvcl daily to their woik, f^®^ 
distance, though numbers of them live m ehajAls 
in the immediate vicinity. The populate e^Dsists 
of Hindus of various castes, Moslems, farsis jmd 
Mahars. The last mentioned .ye untouchables, 
and live in huts built of 

ker*oseno oil tins and the like. The . need and 
oyiportunity for work amongst all these is equally 
great. At first the work consifded of visiting 
of the chawls occupied by Hmdu mill-worke^. 
After a few weeks of persistent visiting the ice 
was gradually broken and it became a common 
thing W us to be invited to sit, down and talk, 
while the women cleaned they nee 
to do their oxioking. Somenme later, ^;e we^ ^le 
■to have the use of an empty room »ilhese chawls. 
Our opening ceremony took the Y”) 
party. We soon arrived at a stage when we were 
able to hold regular weekly classes, 
learned to sew, and occasionally stones y ere tom 
and health talks were given with the md ot 
pictures. At times, they were entertained with 
songs and music. We discovered, that an oceasionm 

outing, particularly if some kind fnend 
us a^r for the occasion,, was much 
Though a municipal primary school existed m 
Tardeo, very few of the ohawl children attended 
it. At this stage we opened a small s^tiopl for them 
in our little ohawl room. It was only intended to 
ba lb temporary measure, for our hope was to 
develop a school-going habit. We have been succes^ 
ful, and a large number of our children are n^ 
regular scholars in the mumcipal school. The time 
came when we felt the need of large 
other branches of work. Our idea was to form 
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miu near oy. xnen, oy means oi gifto in kind 
from generous friends, the rooms were equipped and 
our work began in real earnest on April 2nd, 19^8. 

A nursery school was started for children of a 
pre-school age and so the school-going habit is 
being fosteiw even amongst the tiny-tots ; as they 
pass out from our nurse^ school they now proceed 
to a primary school without question and as a 
matter of course. We also oi)enecl a class for 
young girls. Most of them liave been inanied 
early and we endeavour to provide a cairriculum 
for them which is strictly in relation to their home 
conditions and life needs, A lady doctor olTered 
us her voluntary services one afternoon a week, 
and we w^ere able to, open a inedical clinic which 
again brought women and children around us. 

()ur next development was a play-centre tor 
girls and one for boys. We are at present endea- 
vouring to make a further development in 
establishing a circle, where the wmmen who werk 
in the mills can leave their babies during the day. 


India and the League of Nations 

Writing in Welfare, May 4, on the 
question of India’s cessation from the 
of Nations, R. C., an unsparing critic cf the 
League as he is, observes : 

Our visit to Ooneva in 19|l) on the 
the League of Nations cnaWed g 
fii«t-hand know edge of. the 
convinced and observed in wTiting and s^icn 
repeatedly that though of all the 
the [.eague Iniba’s contribution is highei dhan that 
of any which do not sit permanently 
of the League, the .^o does Irttle for Jpma 
which may be considered as . 
return for the money she P^^f * • J^ntirelv 
said repeatedly that .the League is 
or almost entirely widi EwopeM ^bl^ jaa 
with strengthening European W 

little that is of use or value 
Now that Lord Lyttpn m. efect ^d tte 
fVinii? in a sneech included in the jinal JAepoix oi 
India to .the Nindi » ^ 
iho Tipacue (1928), these views have receivea 
more attention ttan before. But we do aot sh^ 

the conclusion drawn shoSS 

Indian contemporanes. We tknfc Into sno^ 
continue to bo a Meniber of tAe Lw^ 
though she .has to lose a tew lakhs Iteeby ww 
year. She is compelled to waste se many 
annually m other directions 
more need not matter much. , Theoieti^ly, ^dia 
has in the League a position equal to that of 
udenendffit mS and internally autonomous 
neoiJes Let us strive to make that position re^, 
Ks Mntimto to urge on the League the duty 
on its part to do something subslanti^ fOT 
Thft first thing to do is to secure an Mian le^iei 
for the so-called Indian delegation and to see Mt 
he and his colleagues are either elect^ed by tn© 
Legislative Assemb^ or ,chosen by the Governmenl 
from a panel elected by it 




Trend of Modern fierman Thought 

The Times Literary Supplement devotes a 
special number to recent German literature, . 
in which the whole intellectual and artistic 
life of post-war G^rmJiny is summarized for 
the benefit of those readers who have not had 
either the time or the means to follow the 
remarkable development systematically. The 
first two articles attempt to indicate the lines 
along which the social, political, and intellec- 
tual • life of modern Germany is developing 
and to appreciate the forces that are giving 
shape to it. The most surprising thing to 
note is how small a part things of the mind 
are playing in contemporary German life 
as compared with the place that they 
held in the life of pre-war or 19th century 
Germany. As a writer in this number 
observes : 

The hunaer and destitution that acoonipauied 
and followed the War, and were aggravated by the 
policy of currency inflation and by its collapse, 
nave turned Gorman contemporary thought towards 
winning of bread and the acquisition of wealth by 
the “rationalization” and development of industry. 
Germany has not, indeed, given up her old ambition 
to be foremost in the investigation of the intellectual 
and moral problems of modern life. But the problems 
themselves have changed ; and, even berore the 
War, primacy was alr^y passing from the pro- 
fessional study to the offices of great industrialists, 
from the university to technical schools and 
factories. 

So we find that : 

The problems of the day, so far as wo 
can judge, do not lend themselves to poetical, 
to pnilosophic>al, to imaginative liandling. We Bee 
no sign ot any great new interpretation in art or 
literature. There are, of coui-se, individual writers 
such as Spengler or Keyserling, wlio write large 
books and propound a new readinif of history and 
life : but they remain purely individual ; their 
books are read, commented on, praised or censured, 
then put aside and forgotten. They create no 
school, they do not direct or inspire the workers 
or the nation. And then we have the Jugendbewe- 
gung, kaleidoscopic in its forms, now religious and 
Chnstian, now frankly pagan and hedonistic ; 
in both cases the expression of revolt from old 
and outworn conventions ; the eternal reaction, of 
the young against the aged, of the new against 
the old, stimulated by the relief felt by all when 
the strain of war was removed, when amid all the 


liardships of the moment it was once more possibk^* 
for. the young to hope that they would have 
their own life to live and that they would not be 
numbered among the countless offerings of the 
battle. 

Inspired by the unquenchable watchwords of 
freedom and nature it has given to them no 
new creative expression ;; and we must look for 
Its product not in books; in piintings, or in music 
but in vigorous life of the playing field, on the 
road and the mountains, for the new Germany is 
^ full as ever of the Wonderhist which in the past 
has inspired so much ol the most cliaracteristic 
German poetry. 

There lias probably never been a time when 
what we. are too apt to regard exclusiveljr as things 
of the mind have played so small a part in German 
life.. This is not necessarily indolence or mate- 
rialism ; but first of all life itself has to be made 
possible, and tliis not easy. Man does not live by 
bread alone, but he cannot live without bread ; and 
in the complex scheme of modern life bread is not 
won merely by industry and the daily discharge 
of routine duty In the organization of industry— 
and vidthout organization there can no industry— in 
the problems of finance, brain, thought, imagination 
are required. It is men like liathenau, more perhaps 
in his life than his writings, who expres > the* ne^^ 
Germany. For ho faced the problem of .society 
freed from the incubus of the Mai’xian tlieory. 
which for so long held half the nation in its grip, 
and attempted a new approat^h to the old 
problems. 

It is with these matters (problems of industrial 
life) thit tlie mind and intellect of the 
nation are occupied. . Rationalization and the 
technique of produotiop, the relations of 
workman to employer, the true function of 
trade unions, the organization of trusts and c^rtel^s 
the relations of banking to industry : these arc 
all problems which call for intellectual and moral 
qualities as high as any : and at the moment, 
compared with them, the older o(x?upalions, the 
philosophy of idealism, the literature of roman- 
ticism, may easily appear unreal. But it is the 
ambition of Germany that she shall take the lead 
in these matters too, and tliat her new developments 
sliall not be a mere adoption of American methods. 
For she still hopes to bring to them minds disci- 
plined in tlie traditional culture. And in the same 
way she aspii’es to a leading part in the new 
political organization of mankind. German writers 
are inclined to suggest that the weaknesses of 
the League of Nations are due to the - fact 
that she was not present at the birth; they 
would make their own, and give new currency to 
the ide tls of which President Wilson was the 
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spokesmaavajid wMchv as they suggest, have been 
fksift<3d hr the AlUe^^^ 


Winston ChurGhlll 

With the general election in England 
over, interest naturally centres round the 
great political personalities who are to 
shoulder the responsibilities of government 
and opposition for. the next five years. Mr. 
Winston Churchill is the most outstandingfigure 
in English politics to-day, and the Living Age 
devotes a special article to sketch his career 
and personality. Referring to his desertion of 
the Liberal Party the writer says : 

No ordinary man could change his coat so 
frequently as Winston Churchill has changed his 
party. And yet that charge of treachery, so easily 
made against him, is absurd^ for of him this is the 
truest thing that can be said : that he has never 
been disloyal to that one party to which he* owes 
his first allegiance and which is known to the 
world as Winston Churchill. For treachery the 
world is much too small a place ; one may practise 
it once or twice, or even three times, l)ut after 
that one is avoided : one has the town ‘sewed up.’ 
As to Mr. Churchill, the astonishing truth seems 
to bo that he moves above the rules of party 
politics. There was something amazing in the 
readiness with whiidi the Conservative Party made 
friends with him again in 1924 ; something which 
is at once a tribute to his ability and a, proof that 
for all that has been said of his ‘instability,’ he was 
never a common traitor. ‘With consistency.’ said 
Emerson, ‘a great soul has simply nothing to do,* 
and Mr. Churchill is the exemplar of that comfort- 
ing observation. 

It is interesting because it is symbolical tliat 
although he has been for four years now the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he his never joined 
again the Tory organization. England to-day is 

f overned by' a coalition— an alliance of the 
Parliamentary Conservative Party and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Turn, if you will, to Whitaker’s Almanack 
for 1928 or to the official Hansard. After the 
names of the majority inemboi’S of the House you 
will see in brackets the letter, ‘C,’ which signifies 
Conservative ; but after the name of Winston 
Churchill appeal’s the bracketed abbreviation, 
‘Constit,’ which stands for Constitutionalist. It is 
the name he chose with which to describe his 
policy when, liaving cut loose from the Liberal 
Party, he stood for election in the autumn of 1924 
on his promise to engage the Socialist raenac^e in 
mortal combat and, if possible, to destroy it utterly. 

The author of eleven hooks, the veteran of 
Khartoum and-of twelve battles of the South-African 
War, Mr. Churchill is now in his fifty-fourth year 
—a short man, rather plump, with hair that once 
was fiery red ; with a somewhat freckled face, 
keen blue eyes, and a self-satisfied smile that 
trembles between a grin and a pout. He is 
Napoleonic no less in manner than achievement, 
and he has the knack of inspiring in one the last 
degree of devotion or dislike. Bat between the 
millions of his worshipers and the other millions 
who distrost and cordially detest him, he stands 


a Ipend— the loneliest and, in this 
most pitiful figure of modarn pofitiGS. 

anyone, he likes 

n Sr l^irkejihead-and he rather liked Mlohael 
Lollins. But he seems incapahie of treating tJ^ 
general ^n of men with aught hut weganee. 
bo he treated Bonar Law— and paid a fitter - 
penalty. 

The Churchill mind has that rare, deceptive 
quail tj'" of being so lucid, so crystal-clear, as to 
appear shallow— and believing it shallow inde^ 
many an idyersary, ^hopeful of cliastising this- 
enfant iernble of British politics, lias ended only 
j3y finding himself suddenly beyond his depth and 
begging, panic-stricken and appalled, for mercy. 

About him, too, Mr. Churchill has a tine 
(joinbativeness, and .liis adventurous, flamboyant 
.spirit is all of a piece with Raleigh’s, Hawkins’s, 
and Drake’s. He sees life as a struggle and 
rejoices that it is so. He suflers from the foul, 
corrupting influence of quietude and iKiace—whoii 
quietude and peac^e are inescapable -and he knows 
and loves the fierce joy of a fight. His energy 
is fiendish and for industrious application few 
Jiving men outshine him ; possibly no one, save 
that incredible creature, Col. J.jawpenoe of Aiabia, 
of whom his biographer ha.s said with apparent 
seriousness that during his life at Oxford he read 
from cover to cover an aveiage of twenty' -two- 
books a day seven days a week for six yeare. 

In deliato, Mr. Churchill brings the whole wide 
mnge of his abilities into play— preparation 8o > 
thorough as to include a sure grasp of all tliat 
has been or may be said of the subject : a fighting 
instinct that is satisfied with nothing short of a 
decisive victory, extravagant resources of physical 
and mental energy that leave him in full fight 
when all the rest are laid low by sheer exhaustion^ : 
a splendid power of imagery, a good command of, 
words, a subtle knowledge of the hearts of men. 
tliat makes them i>owerless to resist him. . 


If his wisdom had been equal to his force, . 
he would have been the towering figure of the 
War,* that gentle critic, A. G. Gardiner, has written 
of Mr. Churchill. But still Mr. Gardiner confesses 
that although his ‘aidour . . . cxemses a maniacal 
and perilous spell,’ Mr. Churchill’s ‘insjuratiou . . . - 
sometimes have a touch of genius.’ What he 
preposes in effect is that Mr. ChurC 'ill should be 
carefully listened to and then bound and gagged 
while wiser men decide upon his suggestions, 
in view of which it may be pertinent to recall 
that while they are all agreed as to his Jack oi 
‘wisdom,’ Mr. Churchill’s less friendly critics are 
in the peculiar position of being unable to point 
with any degree of unanimity • to particular 
instances of failure. 

It seems hardly possible that AVinston Churdhill 
will in the near future become the^Primo Minister 
of England. Yet even within the Conservative 
Party there aiv. forces at work whose aim is to 
bring about precisely that result. Nor are these 
forces limited to the follower of Lord Bea^erbrook 
whose dissatisfaction with Mr. Baldwin’s adminis- 
tration is well known. The iiffiuencse of I^ord 
Beaverbrook and of his two mneipal 
tlie Dail}( Express and the Evening Standard, is 
very sligiit, though it is not unlikely that his- 
Loidship’s Poliiicians and the War will hav^ 
some efrect" in revealing Mr. Churchill as the most 
competent English Minister of State in office during^ 
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^he fateful summer of 1914 But Mr. Churchill’s 
main source of strength in his J^ht for the pre- 
miership will be found, rather, in very different 
-quarters. It lies in the reputation he is now 
-earning as one of the great Chancellors of English 
liistory. It lies in Mr. Baldwin’s earnest desire 
Jto be free of the responsibility of high office, to 
which he has never taken kindly. It Ties again in 
the absence of any serious competitor for the 
succession, Leopold Amery and Sir AVilliam 
Joynson-Hicks having effectively resigned their 
claims to widespread popular suppoii: when lately 
ithey raised again the spectre of Protectionism. 


Civil War in Afghanistan 

The civil war in Afghanistan is not over, 
%ut the curtain rings down at the end of a 
•orucial Act with the exit of King Amanullah 
irom the scene. King Amanullah no doubt 
oherishes the hope of returning to his country 
if an opportunity should offer but it is very 
unlikely that he w'ould. Meanwhile, the causes 
that led to his fall and the civil war 
remain obscure F. Raskolnikov, the former 
tSoviet representative in Afghanistan, who 
had made himself particularly objectionable 
to the British Government by his propagand- 
ist activities there, contributes an article on 
the troubles in Afghanistan to the Labour 
Monthly, a Socialist organ of the extreme 
left, which in spite of its obvious bias against 
■capitalism and the British, natural in a 
i^oviet official, is the clearest account yet 
published of the Afghan affairs. We repro- 
duce a part of the article from the Living 
Age : 

In the course of tlie past ten years, the Young 
Afghans under Amanullali’s leadership effected some 
gimt reforms, which eevered various fields of acti- 
•vity: (1) creation of a native state industry (arse- 
nals for the supply of the army, cement works, 
etc.); (2) enhancement of the, cultuial level of the 
country (de\^elopment of the school system, dele- 
gation of teadiers to study abinad, institution of 
female schools, etc.) ; (3) re-organization of the army: 
and (4^ emancipation of wemen (abolition of 
nashmaks, creation of women’s organizations, etc.). 

These reforms were of progressive significance 
for Afghanistan, guiding the country in the direc- 
tion or bourgeois development. The tragedy of 
Amaniillah’s ca^ lay in tlie fact that he under- 
took t)omgoois feforms without the existence of 
any national bourgeoisie in the country. 

By his crusade against the feudal system and 
his exclusion of the clergy from political power, 
Amanullah naturally incited these classes against 
his reforms, Tlie difficulty lay in the fact that he 
needed a firm class basis for his fight against feuda- 
lism and the Islamic demy. 

The organic fault of all the mforms of Aina^ 
nullah lay in the fact that they were devoid of an 
■economic basis. These reforms, in themselves 
liighly progressive, were extremely superficial and 
^entailed no real advantages to the Afghan peasants. 


But at the same time the reforms . occa^fonGd a 
tremendous outlay. The peasants, -who fed already 
plenty of taxes to pay,, had to part ‘^ith their last 
rui)ees to pay for these expensive reforms, Taxa- 
tion increased. Thus the tax due on asses rose 
by 490 per cent in the course of ten years. Ama- 
nullali’s chief mistake lay in the circumstance that 
he opposed feudalism without effecting any compre- 
hensive land reform. 

Amanullah could easily have had the entire 

K ant population behind liim if he had taken the 
from the feudal lords and given it to the 
peasants or if he had decreased the tax pressure 
on the peasantry by increasing tliat on tlie land- 
owners. 

Under the given circumstances the increased 
tax pressure caused the greatest dissatisfaction 
among the peasants, a fact the reactionary ele- 
ments immediately turned to account. 

The oppositional tendencies developing by 
r^son of this pauperization were exploited by the 
Afghan reactionaries for their own ends. Naturally 
it was not the entire peasantry that opposed 
Amanullah. The bulk of the peasant population 
observed an expectant neutrality; a section thereof 
rallied round the King. The fact remains, however, 
that the p^sants of Kugistan and the Shinwan 
tribe rose in arms against Amamillali. 

The complicated national conditions in Afghanis- 
tan added to the complexity of the class struggle. 
There are in the country numerous tribes wriich 
are constantly at variance, as the tribes of Shinwari 
and Mangal, which have had a feud between them 
for centuries. Such differences have often been 
exploited by the government. 

* The feeling of state citizenship is not very pro- 
nounced in Afghanstan. Each citizen is in the 
first place a member of a tribe and only in the 
second, place an Afghan. Amanullah’s policy of 
centralization aroused resistance on tlie part not 
only of the feudal landowners but also of entire 
tribes. His propaganda for national independence 
was highly comprehensible to the young Afghan 
officers and students of the Kabul^ Academy, but 
failed to awaken an echo in the minds of the nomad 
tribes. 

Finally, the policy of the British imperialists 
played a great role. The British (Toveniment could 
never got over its failure to subdue Afghanistan, 
which remained the sore point in British world 
hegemony. All the intrigues of British diplomats, 
from Ix)rd Gurzon to Sir Francis Humphrys^ the 
Minister at Kabul were directed toward bringing 
alKmt a rupture of diplomatic relations between 
Afghanistan and the Soviet Union. Threats and 
promises, secret notes and open ultimata, terrorist 
attempts and reactionary risings— in a woid, the 
entire arsenal of an experienced bourgeois diplo- 
raacw was employed to this end. 

The British need a dummy in Afghanistan aftei 
the pattern of King Fuad of Egypt or of King 
Feisal of Mesopotamia. Amanullah is naturally not 
to be used in such a way. By the time the 
British diplomats liad recognized this fact, they 
had already decided to get rid of him* 

The Early Life of Thomae Hardy 

The publication of the biography of Thomas 
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Hardy 1:^ furnishes a writer in the 

London Mercury with an occasion to 
review the life of a literary figure of 
unusual interest and eniinence : 

The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, faithfully 
prepared by his widow fi’om notes left by him 
and other matter, has an interest beyoncf that 
which is proper to mere incident and mere fact. 
The book covers the first fifty years of his life, 
which were scarcely more uneventful than the 
rest. It records neither exultations nor ironies, 
at the worst a vexation at the touch of a reviewer’s 
fang when the Spectator dealt with Den •crate 
Remedies far more harshly* than justly. Failure 
did not^ overwhelm him, misgivings^ did hot 
torture him, death did not divide him from 
affection, hopeless love did not madden him, 
and that sharpest of serpents, ambition, did not 
poison his nights. Yet in this copious story of 
early achievements and great designs there is a 
singular stimulation. Reading it, we must revise 
our e sy notion of genius as being always scorned, 
art always betrayed, and the world always 
OT>pressive ; for in the life of Thomas Hardy we 
find a man meeting the world on its own tJerms, 
living by his wits without privation and' certainly 
without complaint, pursuing prose when he could 
not live by verse, and then, after stea lly plodding 
on to eniinence as a novelist and finding himself at 
length able to live without writing at (ill, returning 
to verse and making a higher claim to immortality. 

It is an odd practical commentary upon a 
philosophy of disillusion. Hardy started life, I 
suppose, with the same illusions as most of us have 
prized, but he never permitted himself to be 
illuded through perversity ; he bowed to what he 
found inevitable. ^Rebuffed here, he would try there * 
and there, until Fate, so often capable of amuse- 
ment and ineJinod to indulgencje, gave way and let 
him alone. Tliat philosophy which lias lieen termed 
somhre, that spirit, as we have thought it, of 
nescients, was not tlie sum of circumstance but the 
expression of characiter. lie was a Iiappy man 
with a , sad , philosophy— sad for others, he was 
liappy in himself. He liad to think alxiut the 
universe in order to be sad, and it was only when 
he saw something physically dreadful— disease, 

poverty, agony— that his emotion surged with 

unhappiness. 

Seldom, in fact has the life of an imaginative 
writer showed more tranquillity. As an artist he 
claims no indulgence for his own passions, perliaps 
because he hardly ever regards himself as an 
artist and perhaps because he hardly ever shows 
passion. When he went to a ballet at the Alhainbi’a 
m the early nineties, at the time when Mr. Arthur 
Symons was persuading us that, the ballet was a 
mystical and exalting ceremonial, he saw it as 
merely mechanical, but at the same time dangerous 
to the performers : their morality could not be 
judged by the same standard as that of people lead- 
ing slower lives and so they should be forgiven as 
irresponsiMes. He felt himself to be in no such danger, 
he was affectionate, his emotions were quickly 
touched, but he was self-possessed. 

In another man than a poet we should say 
simply that common sense saved him from 
emotional extravagance, and that his mind was 
clear of cant ; but a poet, 1 suppose, must not be 


credited with common sense if a pluldsophy can be- 
attributed to him instead. And yet is it not the 
very honesty underlying common sense that mak^< 
the portrait of Thomas Hardy so attractive ? I db 
not me^ merely his portrait as drawn in fids 
admirable volume, though chiefly this, but also his* 
portrait as wo discover it for ourselves in yearn of 

8 -owing familiarity with the whole map of Ms being: 

e does not falsify, he does not lie, and gradual^ 
you become more and more interested in the man 
who IS writing, as well as in what he lias written ; 
for the man himself, the whole man, is expressem 
m his work, in the whole work. 


America “Vassaiizing” Europe 

The Litprary Digest has an interesting 
article on the expansion of American economic 
influence in European industry and manufac- 
ture. The occasion is furnished by the* 
purchase by General Motors Company of: 
America of the Opel factories, the greatest 
German manufacturing organization of motor 
cars : 

Repeated attempts to arouse Europeans in alf 
stations of life to the growing menace of America’s' 
gigantic industrial invasion seem to be met with/ 
so little ceucern that some European editors begin 
to despair. They are especially pessimistic, they 
confess, when a great Ameri(an encroachment in. 
the European field takes place almost unnoticed, 
and the particular enterprise they liave in mind is 
the purcliasc by the General Motoi-s Company of 
the great German factories in which Opel auto- 
mobiles are made. American control of tlie great- 
est German manufafituring organization of auto- 
mobiles, which was obtained by tlie outlay of 
120,000,000 mai‘ks, or about $ 28,800,000 is a. 
sensational indication to the Paris Pr ogres Oiniqm 
that Europe is on the way to beiiome “vassMized” 
by American industry. But if tlie French press- 
are distiirlied by the purchase of the Opel organiza- 
tion, in Germany the editorial reacition is a 
raixure of alarm at an event “far more political 
ttian financial or commercial,” with a certain 
contempt for the “Opel family,” because the- 
million’s offerod by the Americans proved irresistible- 
to them. That Germany is being converted into a 
“vaasalized” American province is the statement 
given out in France and in Germany, but as expross- 
ed in Germany it is underlined with hopelessness.. 
The Ameri^m diplomat, the American, financier, the- 
American businessman, and the American missionary, 
all profess to act in coinplete independence of each 
other, but, as tlie Berlin Vossisdie Zeilung sees 
into the future darkly— 

“Through a peculiarity of American political 
diplomacy, the balance of world politics in the 
immediate future will not be set forth in the - 
political pages of the newspapers. It will liave- 
to be sought in the pages devoted to commereiaf 
and financial news, and in the smaller paragraphs 
at that The greatest and best organized German’ 
automobile plant has, in consequeuije of a deal wifiti 
the Americans, passed into the hands of G^ral. 
Motors.” 
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While in the ordinary day’s vorh there may 
not be much journalistic sympathy wasted in 
‘Oermany for the French, or in France for the 
'^OermanSvin Ihe Opel automobile ihatter there is 
evident a decided concord of feeling, as may be 
Itathered from the Paris Cantona, which is surfirised 
^at anybody should question the immediate inter- 
est of the average Frenchman in the commercial 
"transaction. What he should worry about, accord- 
ing to this weekly, is the fact that : 

“The American market is completely saturated 
with automobiles. One in five Americans, it may be 
said, has a car. For this to happen it was 
necessary that automobile industry in the United 
States should have been enormously developed. For 
ten years the demand exceeded the supply. Then 
as is natural, the demand began 1o slow down. 
So a crisis threatens Amerian . makers, and in order 
to soften the blow there is only one thing to be 
done, namely, to shift the surplus of their pi-o- 
‘ ducrion into foreign lands.” 

“Instead of obstinately trying to compete with 
’ European makes of cars in trieif own market, tlie 
Americana simply and solely decided io buy these 
very makes. When one has at disposal so mighty 
a lever as the dollar, this is a thing relativ(‘ly easy 
to do. The proof of this statement lies in the 
purchase of flie Opel factories by Gerieial Motors. 
Thanks to this transaction the Americans have got 
one foot into the automobile industry, and if they 
are not watched they will soon have their whole 
ibody- there. 

But « hat difference will it make, some say, 
whether Europeari factories are under Ihe direction 
of Americans or not. They will still l>e in Europe 
and will still be employing European workers. 
4 S 0 nothing untoward is to be feaied. On the 
contrary, the Yankees, who are shrewder than our 
' manufacturers, will find a way to give the auto- 
tnobile industry of this old continent such a 
-development as will soon make it possible, as it 
is in the United States, that every family has its 
automobile. 

“This is true, of course, but the profits will 
cross the Atlantic to add to the already colossal 
fortune of the mighty American Republic. And 
after the automobile industr>^ some other industry 
will fall under the contiol of Uncle Sara. And 
then another, and anothei*, until the day comes 
when the United States, already raastei’ of the 
finance of the world, will be master also of 
world industry and of commerce. When that day 
i^raes, we shall perhaps be still politically indepen- 
dent. But not a single Prime Minister in Europe 
■could lift his little finger without the authorization 
pf the tenant of the W’’hitG House. Now^ wouldn’t 
.that be funny ?” 


The Reparations Crisis 

Mr. M. Keynes, the well-known English 
economist contributes an article to The 
New Republic on the Reparations crisis, in 
<H)ur8e of which he says : 

The latest new^s fipm Paris makes it unlikely 
that an agreement will be reached, though one 
still hopes that there ^ may emerge at least the 
appearance of a resettlement. If, however, there 
is a final breakdown, this will be in accordance 


with the most reasonable expectations. For the 
tmth is that the conference has been hold too soon. 
It would have been better to have Jogged on for 
a year or two more under the Dawes scheme 
without talking. This was always the view of 
responsible British opinion. The conference is the 
fnnt of Mr. Parker Gilbert’s over-optimism and his 
excusable impatience to get rid of the existing 
conmlicated machinery. 

The dilemma which has faced the conference is 
easily explained. The object of the conference was 
to reduce the annuities due from Germany and to 
fix the period over which they are payable. 

The difficulty has been that, Germany liaving 
paid hitherto by means of borrowed money, we 
leally liave no more ‘evidence as to her capacity 
to pay than we had w'hen the Dawes (^oramittco 
met five years ago. Thus it is hard to find compell- 
ing reasons to induce the Allies to, make large 
concessions unless Germany on her side can offer 
something in return. 

Now, there is only one inipoi’tant concession left 
w‘hich it is open to Germany to make, namely to 
forego the transfer protection atibrded her by the 
Daw’^es scheme. The transfer protection means that 
the duty of the German government is limited to 
making payments in German marks. It is tho 
responsibilfty of the Allies to change, these marks 
into foreign currencies, and to cease exchanging 
them as soon as to do so endangers tlie iriark 
excihange. This protection is of such tremendous 
advantage to Germany that she is most unlikely 
to give it up except in return for a reduction of 
the annuities to a mucii lower figure than the 
Allies can be expected to concede without more 
compelling evidence than exists at piCvSent as to 
Germany’s capacity to pay. So Jong, therefore, as 
^Germany is asked to give up the transfer protection, 
theio is certain to be a wide gap between the 
Allied minimum terms and the German maximum 
offer. 

The latest news from Paris indicates that Dr. 
Schacht’s price for giving up even a small part of 
the tmnsfer protection is, first, a reducticJti of the 
annuities by about one-third; second,, a limitation 
of the period over which they aio paid to thirty- 
seven years : and third, some vaguely outlined 
concessions relating to raw materials which are 
certain to he refused. This brings the dilemma to a 
head. Dr. Schacht would certainly be foolish to offer 
a substantial unprotected annuity, and on the other 
hand, it is too much to expect the Allies to come 
down to his figure until it is proved that they cannot 
get more. Doubtless, Dr. Schacht wmuld be pre- 
pared to improve his ofler, provided that transfer 
protection remained : but in tliat cMXse, he would be 
getting something for nothing as compared with 
the Dawes. scheme. 

I take rather a grave view of possible develop- 
ments in the near future. For five years, Germany 
has been more than paying her way by borrowing 
with the result that six months ago she had built 
up quite a comfortable reserve of gold and foreign 
currency. Partly on accoimt of the position in 
Wall Street, her ability to borrow large sums has 
come to an end. As a result of this, her reserves 
have been melting away— the published fimires of 
Reichsbank showing a loss of ^?132,(X)0,0()0 since 
January 1 .of which she lost no less than $40,000,000 
last week. At this rate, tlie suiplus reserves 
will disappear entirely in a few months, or even 
weeks. 
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The bmkdovrn of the Paris conference is likely 
to acoderate this process. At the beginning of 
this year, it was calculated that foreign fmanciers 
had deposited something like $1,000,000,000 in 
Berlin, recallable at short notice. A withdrawal of 
10 percent of this sum would be very inconvenient. 

I am disposed, therefore, to predict that the 
transfer protection of this Dawes scheme will 
come into operation very shortly, and that 
Germany will cease for the time being to make 
any reparation payments at all. 


Political Violence in Japan 

The recent murder of a proletarian 
member of thiif Japanese Diet has brought 
into limelight certain unpleasant features of 
Japanese political life. Dr. Yoshino, a noted 
Japanese writer, deals at length with the 
murder of Yamamoto Senji in the Chm 
Koron. His conclusions are summarized as 
follows in The Japcm Ohronirie : 

The real theme of Dr. Yoshino’s discourse is 
that the Government and the officials themselves 
encourage violence, though they ought to do every- 
thing to discourage it. If anybody can be ^blamed 
for the murder of the proletarian Diet member, it 
is the Government, he says, which, instructing the 
ruffians whose support, it enlists, exaggerates the 
evils of Communism, brands Cofninunists as 
dangerous, and teaches bigots to hate them. From 
generalities Dr. Yoshino goes on to particulars, and 
discusses the actions of the Ingmlm. These men . 
are not necessarily ruffians, but are members and 
supporters of tlie various political paHies. Dr. 
Yoshino is only giving form to what is a matter 
of (tommon knowledge when he says that the 
ingaidari include a number of black-guards the 
Uvs'e of whom, for the purpose of cx)mmitting 
cowardly assaults on political opponents, is a 
political method not imKnown even to Ministers 
and Yice-Ministers. He does not ascribe all such 
crimes to the dii-ect instructions of Ministers but 
expresses some sympathy with exalted personages 
who find themselves under the necessity of screen- 
ing too zealous friends from the proper 
consequences of their actions. In^ connection with 
wliat has gone before, about the Govenimeiit being 
responsible for the murder of Mr. Yamamoto, this 
can only mean that the murderer Kuroda is one of 
those who will have to be shielded, disagree- 
able as the task may be ; and it will be interest- 
ing to see whether he will, in fact, be treated in 
the same way as Amakasu, Yonemura, and other,<j 
whose patriotism has carried them away ! To put 
the matter as Dr. Yoshino has done is a challenge 
to the Government and the judicial authorities such 
as must make them extremely unoomfortabla 

To give the authorities their due, fewer 
complaints have been heard of late concerning the 
activities of hired ruffians and patriotic bullies. 
The Yamamoto mui’der is, of course, a lurid piece 
of work ; and the patriotic society to which the 
murderer Kuroda beioni^s has come into undeserved 
prominence but not, it is to be feared, into the 
reprobation that it deserves. Less, however, is 
heard than used to be of the gangs of soshi who 
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used to abound, and of such ebullitions of reactionary 
patriotism, as the Kokusuikai. 

According to Dr. Yoshino, however, the system 
of governing by hired ruffianism is as strong as 
ever, and he makes a strong plea for letting the 
light of day into these highly objectionable methoas 
of (pnducting a political system. Yet the two 
specific cases that he cites—the Osugi murders 
and the murder of Chang Tsao-lin—havo been the 
subject of prohibitions m the press. Wc may 
suppose that Dr. Yoshino is correct enough in 
ascribing , such incidents to excessive zeal ratb^ 
^n to direct orders ; but there can be no doubt 
in the world about the prote<5tion that is extended 
to such zeal. This protection is not such as gralifies 
even such enemies of violence as Dr, Yoshino, 
for it is obvious that it provokes radicals to 
violence of thought if not to violence of action. 
Nothing, indeed, can promote the deternnnation to 
end a system more tlian this method of trying to 
preserve it : nor can a Government which professes 
to promote justice more thoroughly belie its own 
woids than by encouraging or protecting the 
ruffians who are always ready (so long as their 
own safety is not jeop.irdized) to break the laws 
by assaulting persons of whose mnnions the 
Government disapproves. General , Tanaka the 
head of the present Governinent, is one of the 
most reactionary of men ; lie lias been denouncing 
“thought” for many years now. On the otiier 
hand, he has plenty of courage, and is too good a 
soldier to have any use for the common wshi 
But he cannot impart his own courage to his 
subordinates, and their methods of giving ex- 
pression to their chief’s political beliefs are those 
of espionage, delation, and vicarious violence—all 
of which promote the thouglits which they are 
intended to suppress. 


Apes .and Men 

The views of Professor Osborne and some 
other competent American scientists that 
man was not directly related to apes caused 
a good deal of jubilation in anti-evolution- 
ist circles. Close upon their publication 
comes Professor W. K. Gregory’s article 
reiterating the intimate relationship between 
men and apes in the Bicentimary number of 
American PkUoHophical Society's Proa erUng.s 
reproduced in Evolution, Professor W. K, 
Gregory who is one of the foremost zoologists 
of America and has earned world-wide 
recognition by his researches into Zoology 
of the Primates says : 

What then is the testimony of these comparative 
sciences ? From lie lab ours of Koehler, Kohts and 
Yerkes it may be inserted that, although far below 
man in mental ability, the apes are unquestionably 
much nearer to man than ai'e any of the lower 
animals of which the mentality has been carefully 
tested. Indeed, Yerkes, a mpst cautious and con- 
scientious investigator, finds in the apes more tl^ 
the rudiments of human thinking. J^d on the side 
of the “Dawn Men,” Dubois, Elliot Smith, Hunter, 
Tilney, McGregor, point out the distinctly mferior 
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developinent of tJie jPUfmanthropus (Java man) 
bmn as compared with the brain of modem man, in 
respect to the filling out of the critical areas which, 
from clinical research and other lines of evidence 
are believed to be the seat of the higher mental 
faculties. The ’Pithecanthropus mentality then, 
while coining within the Jiinits of the human 
family, was so far as the brain cast indicates by 
no means lacking in lowly traits. 

Opponents of the Darwinian view should never 
refer to the comparison of the brains of apes and 
man, for ^ there is nothing that so fully testifies to 
the relatively dose kinship of man to tlie gorilla 
and chimpanzee, as the field of comparative 
neurology. The utmost efforts of anti-evolutionists 
have only brought into clearer relief the basic 
correspondenc*e in all paits, not only of the brain 
surface, but of the brain stem' of gorilla and man. 
The ape brain, ac^cording to the well-sccasoned 
conclusions of Elliot Smith and Tilnoy, carries 
the line of evolution from the lower pnmates to 
a definitely siib-human stage. Doubtless the orang 
is a side specialization in some features, but the 
gorilla brain stands specially near to the primitive 
human brain. 

All this is in full accord with the evidence from 
other sources, that the liuman stock derived a rich 
hertitage from tree-dwelling ancesters, which 
while fully erect in posture, avoided the extreme 
specializations of the existing apes and abandoned the 
trees before the thumb was greatly reduced or 
before the l>ody was as lieavy as that of the 
gorilla. 

If man is not derived from tlie primitive ape 
stock, and yet is to be classed in the order Primates 
from what other group did he spring V The tailed 
monkeys of the (3ld world arc sliarply distinguish- 
ed from the apes and man by tiieir cheek teeth, 
which definitely place them as a ^ specialized side 
line. They also retain the pi imitive condition of 
the hind feet, in which the main axis of weight 
passes through the third toe, whereas in the apes 
and man it lias been shifted to the inner side of 
the foot. Professor Boule has suggested tliat 
perhaps man separated from the Old World 
monkey stock before tlie lengthing of the arms 
and the shortening of the legs in the modern ape 
gi’oup ; but in view of tlie profound agreement 
of man with the apes in brain characters, lilood 
tests and foetal development, a definitely pre-ape 
deiivation of man laciks substantial evidence. The 
principal objection of deriving man from a point 
far down the primate tree is precisely the lack 
at that early stage of the very numerous characiters 
which eonneet the human stock witli that of the 
aiies. 

If the numerous converging lines of evidemje for 
Darwin’s view cany conviction to our minds, the 
next question is, when and where did the 
seperati on take place ? As to the time when, the 
fieperation^ must plainly have liex^n before Mid- 
Pliqe^ne times. The preceding millions of years 
during which the apes were branching out would 
seem to allow sufficient time for the accelerated 
evolution when a marked change in food habits, 
consequent upon the invasion of the plains, caused 
a higher instability in the ductless gland system. 
If man is so derived, there is added reason to 
search for his early representatives in some region 
of open plains, not too far removed from the 
ancestral forests of the conservative apes. 


Thus, as to place where the humau stock 
began to separate from the primitive chimpanzee- 
gorilla group, we c.an reasonably expect to find it 
somewhere within the known range of the ape 
group in the Miocene and Pliocene periods, that is 
somewhere between Western Europe and Eastern 
Asia. Here we may refer to the excel lant analysis 
of this question by Urabau and Black, who indicate 
the region of the Tarim desert in Turkestan as 
the most likely place in which to renew the 
search. 


Stalin’s Designs on America 

Though it is crude to put too great a faith 
in the anti-Russiaus news in the newspapers 
of capitalist countries, increasing rumours 
about the difficulties of Stalin, the present 
dictator of Russia, seem to point to a really 
unstable equilibrium within the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Republic. Anti-Soviet 
papers note that the days of Stalin’s iron 
despotism are numbered and that the political 
party known as the right opposition is getting 
him into a tight corner at a season when 
tlie country at large is suffering from bard 
times. Tlie only hope for Stalin lies, says 
The Li tern ry Digest, in getting the diploma- 
tic recognition of the United States: 

A life-saver for Stalin, tlie inonaccd strong 
man of Soviet Russia, can 1)0 found only Uirougli 
a political or economic vsuccess that he may con- 
trive outside Riissia, we are told, l)ecause political 
conditions inside her boundaries are full of ex- 
plosives for him. He must succeed in shutting olT 
opposition to liim wbetlior it comes from the 
Right or the Left and he must get a new liold 
on Kalinin and Rykof, declares Serge do Chessin, 
Stockholm corresiiondent of the Edio (k Pans 
wlio goes on to say that the greatest good fortune 
Stalin could have would he the recognition of Soviet 
Russia by the United States, because tliis would 
be not only a diplomatic victory, but also an 
excellent financial stroke. One of his aids in 
attaining his objective. it seems, is 

Maximo Litvinov, who is described as having a 
very supple baekbonf' and a well-domesti(at(Ml 
soul So be suits Stalin perfectly as tli(‘ 
siiceesvsor of Foreign Minister (Jhicnerin. who, though 
saicl to be suffering from diabetes, is chiefly 
afflicted, according to this Stockholm correspondent 
with the ailment known as ‘’diplomatic illness.’’ 
Chicherin has been condemned to “lionorable exile.’’ 
it is averred, and as long as bo is resigned to 
the state of being “a wandering Jew from one 
mineral resort to another, and as long as lie is 
willing to hop fi-bm one sanitarium , to another, ' 
his disgra('.e will take on no official character. 
The fate of Trotzky. it is humorously liintod, will 
onlv befall him “in c^ase he stops taking care of 
his health.” Of Mr. Litvinov, Chicherin’s successor 
in the foreign confidence of Stalin, we read : 

“All Litvinov’s recent activities have been 
confined to methodical iircparations for an accord 
between Moscow and Washington, and they range 
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[mil tlio privileges gimted Americaa eoncehjsionaires 
10 the protocol sijjned with States ou the bordei-s 
of Soviet Russia tor the purpose of hastening the 
putting into effect of ,the Kellogg Pact, One is 
lound to admit that this last manoeuvre is a rnaster- 
stT’oke of the old fox. Yet did it fool the United 
States ? Will the States let themselves lie caught 
in the snares of Scheinman, Financial Ambassador 
of the Soviet Government at New York, who 
exploits the ‘pacifism’ of tlie Kremlin in order to 
reap fruitful recognition in credits ? 

“Tf Russia’s dozen years of stubborn efforts 
should at least win American ro(.‘Ogiiition, America 
would merely solidify the dictatorship of Stalin. 
Never did a graver responsibility lie upon the 
diplomacy of any country. Never did the cause 
of civilization and of order so greatly depend on 
the signature of an American President. It may be 
said that the fate df Bolshevism rests in the hands 
of the United States.” 


Turkey’s Spiritual Revolution 

The Literary Digest draws attention to 
an article by Rev. Charles T. Riggs, of 
Constantinople in The Missionary Review 
of the War Iff and proceeds to state that: 

Almost overnight, as our readers will remember, 
Tui’key has gone modern l)y aholishing the Califate 
and the Sultan with one Iflow, accepting the 
AVo'stern method of reckoning time, adopting 
Wtistern dross and throwing the fez in the ashean, and 
at'cepting the Latin alpluiliet in place of the Aialuc. 
Kurther and as drastic cluinges are in contemplation. 
In f.i,ct, all Turkey is going to school™ compulsory 
s('hool, for Mustafa Kemal I'asha lias not waited for 
custom to (diange V)y slow evolution, but has 
revolutionised it by ^ law. The "Sick Man of 
Fiin>pe” is convalescing rapidly, and there ai'C 
signs, too, that the spiritual dissatisfaction which 
is stirring the Turk may eventuate into a religious 
cliange for the better. 
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It goes on to quote Mr. Riggs, according 
to whom there are other and equally impor- 
tant reforms in the air : 

The new session of the (Trand National 
Assembly began November 1 ; and we are assured 
that at an early date the proposition to change the 
weekly day of compulsory rest from Friday to 
Sunday will be introduced in the form of a bill. 
Furthermore, we have the assnranc^e that this 
measure has already in advance the approval of the 
l-al)inet. It is being pushed by tlie Constantinople 
Deputies, not for any religious motive whatever, 
but because of the difficulties banks Imve in trying 
to do business with the European Linking system, 
wlicn Europe’s banks are closed on Sundays and 
open on Fridays. Tlje compulsory Friday iioliday, 
introduced since is not really a i*eligious 

measure at all ; for Islam knows no day of rest, 
such as is indicated in the .ludiea-Christian system, 
but merely a cessation of other occupations at the 
noon hovu* on a Friday so as to facilitate faithful 
attendance at the mosipie devotions on the ‘day of 
assembly'— which is the meaning of the Moslem 
name for tlmt day— So we may shortly 
Imve tlie seeming anomaly of a Mohammedan 
govern merit compelling Christian and Moslem alike 
to close np their shops all day Bnnday. 

Which way does the wind blow in _ Turkey 
to-day ? There are otlier and subtler signs of a 
gieat, deep, pervading spiritual dissatisfaction and 
a looking around for something lietter. For 
the Turkish heart is profoundly religious by nature, 
and will not be content with merely thniwing 
away what is outgi*own ; it must have satisfaction. 

‘‘And, many of their thinkers are now studying 
the various religious systems of the world, and 
especially of Kiiroiie, to see what they wm recom- 
mend to their countrymen. AVo must hope they 
will not be satisfied with any ent-and-dried 
system, but will work out for themselves what 
will best suit their own genius, providing its centre 
and core is the only Saviour of tJie world. 


Arnold Sommerfeld : His Life, Work and an Impression 
of his Reeent Visit to India 


By Dr. B. DASANNACHARY A, m. a., (Madras); mr. i>. (Munich) ; F. Inst. e. (I.ondoii) 


A rnold Sommerfeld, Professor for Theo- 
retical Physics at the University of 
Munich in Germany, is one of the 
world’s leading physicists. Though in his 
ffOth year, he is strong, healthy and intensely 
active. Nearly all the Universities in India 
extended to him invitations to lecture on 
problems of physics which engage the 


attention of physicists to-day all the world 
over and in which, as is well-known, 
Prof. Sommerfeld himself has played, 
directly or indirectly, a prominent pari 
Directly, by his own works and discoveries, 
and indirectly, by the efforts of the pupils 
whom his brilliant personality and genial 
temperament had attracted and inspired to 
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work. To nanie only a few^ Eratsser 

<Miinster), Prof. Epstein (California); Prot 
Ewald (8tu%aTt), Prol Hei^ (Baltimore), 
Prof, Pauli and Wentzel at Zurich, 

Prof. Werner Heiseub^^^ illustrious 

originator of the Matrix Meehanic^ (Leipzig) 
and Prof. P. Debye (Leipzig). 

We are interested in Prof. Sommerfeld’s 
impi-essions of what he has seen in India, 
and we are interested in Prof. Somnierfeld 
himself and his achievements not merely 
because they add to the importance and 
value of his impressions but because they 
may well serve as a model, for any whose 
ambition it may be to serve humanity in the 
field of scientific pursuits. For the following 
brief sketch of Sommerf eld’s life and works, 
T am indebted to Prof. Ewald of the 
Technische Hochschule at Stuttgart. 

Sommefeld was born on the 5th of 
December 1868 in Koenigsberg (also the birth- 
place of Kant) East Prussia. Attended school 
there and began to study Mathematics and 
Physics at the University of Koenigsberg. 
After taking the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy there (Thesis On the develop- 
ment of a given function into a series 
of arbitrary functions, especially Bessel- 
Punctions) he was for several years assistant 
to the famous Mathematician, the late Felix 
Klein in Gottingen. Here he wrote together 
with Klein the standard work on the 
theory of tops, a work comprising in its 
four volumes a^ariety of subjects of Mathe- 
matical, mechauieal, astronomical and technical 
interest. 

After a short a period of Professorship 
in Mathematics at the mining school at 
Clausthal, he was appointed Professor of 
Technical Mathematics at the Tedmische 
Hochschule at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) in 
1903. His vivid interest in technical pro- 
blems, together with his great mathematical 
ability, resulted in a number of technical 
papers, on lubrication, on proper foundation 
for a motor and on effects of mechanical 
resonance which are still highly estimated 
by the engineer. At its centenary in 1924, 
the Technische Hochschule confeiTcd on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Engineer- 
ing. 

In 1906, Sommerfeld was appointed to 
the chair of Mathematical Physics at the 
University of Munieh to succeed L. Boltzman 
of the Kinetic Theory fame. Prof. W. C. 
Roentgen, the well-known discoverer of the 
X-rays (now designated Roentgen Rays), was 


his colleague for Experimental Physm lu 
Munich Soramerfeld established a flourishing 
school of theoretical physics of ever-increas- 
ing renown. Physicists from all parts 
of Germany and of the world go there to 
get a profound training in physics and the 
mathematical methods of attacking the problems. 
The variety of subjects treated by Sommerfeld 
and his scholars cover nearly the whole 
range of physics except perhaps thermo- 
dynamics. A number of papers deal with the 
fundamental question of hydro-dynamics, 
namely how the turbulent motion of tho 
fluids originates ; others with the question 
of wireless telegraphy : the bending of 
waves round tlm earth and the efficiency of 
Marconi’s horizontal antennae for producing 
directed telegraphy. The skin effects of alter- 
nating currents in casts and the propagation 
of waves are some of the electrical problems. 
Sommerfeld was in Gottingen days, the first 
to give an exact theory of diffraction of light 
by a straight edge, Fresnell’s and Kirchoff’s 
method being only approximate. The 
application of the new method was taken up 
by Sommerfeld in a number of papers when he 
came over to Munich ; one of them resulted 
in the evaluation for the first time, in a 
reliable way, of tlie wave length of Roentgen 
Rays from the faint diffraction bands produced 
by a slit (1911). Another of)tical problem was 
tho determination of tlie double diffraction 
bands produced by the allotropic arrangement 
of the atoms in a crystal. "I'h ? two last- 
mentioned papers were the source for the 
famous discovery of the diffraction of 
Roentgen Rays by crystals made by Von Laue, 
Friedrich and Knipping, in 1912 in ihi' 
laboratory of Sommerfeld. 'J’his was followed 
by a large number of experimental and 
tlieoretical papers on the same subject. When 
in 1905, Einstein proposed the principle of 
relativity Sommerfeld eagerly took it up both 
in his lectures and in a number of papers. 

All papers mentioned above pertain to 
classical physics. The rising problems of 
quantum physics did not fail to attract 
Sommerfeld, His great achievement in this 
field dates from 1915 when he expanded 
Bohr’s theory of atomic orbits to include 
several degrees of freedom and by this explained 
the so-called fine-structure of the hydrogen 
spectrum. His other great results may be 
briefly enumerated by mentioning his theory 
of the Zeeman effect, the systematics of Roent- 
gen line-spectra and especifi^ly the develop* 
raent of modem systematic nomenclature of 
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(implicated optical line-spectia. This latter 
has enabled his pupils to diseutaU^le such 
•omplicated spectra as those of iron or 
manganese with their many thousands of lines. 

The fruit of this most active period of 
Sommerf eld’s life, and this notwithstanding 
the War, was collected in Sommerfeld’s 
famous book, Aiombau and Spectrallinipji, of 
which four German, one English and one 
French edition have already appeared, and to 
which Sommerfeld. has just added an appendix 
in the form of a booklet, covering the latest 
development, namely wave and quantum 
mechanics. 

The latest published achievement of Som- 
merfeld is his theory of electrical conductivity 
in metals which is based on new quantum 
statistics of the Italian physicist Fermi. By 
this theory one of the outstanding problems 
of the physical properties of matter has been 
brought to a satisfactory and unexpected 
solution. 

During his voyage from India to America, 
in January of this year, and at the moment of 
writing in the pres^', Sommerfeld achieved 
what has till now been considered impossible, 
namely, a successful explanation of the produc- 
tion of Roentgen Rays from considerations 
of wave tlieory. 

And now to the impressions which his 
Indian tour lias produced on him. 

In an article of 3,500 words in a German 
periodical called '‘Zeitwende” (to appear in 
its March or April issue, at the moment of 
writing available in proof only) Sommerfeld 
says in his oiiening paragraph 

‘That wonderland Tndi^ rising to phan- 
tastic heights with its buildings, its religious 
and philosophic systems, draws any westerner 
with irresistible force. Me it enticed all the 
more, since in that primeval land of culture 
powerful shoots of modern physics have grown 
in the years just gone by, by which the Indian 
investigations enter suddenly into the same 
meritorious competition side by side with her 
European and American sisters. No physical 
discovery of the last few years caused so much 
sensation and brought forth such admirable 
collaboration in the whole world, as the 
spectroscopic efiect found by Prof. C. V. 
Raman in Calcutta, and worked out by him 
and Dr. Krishnan in a very exemplary 
manner ; and no discovery in the field of 
astrophysics has proved itself so fruitful in 
the understanding of the constitution of the 
stars as the 4beory established by Meghnad 
Saha, now professor in Allahabad.” 
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He describes his journey m Colombo, 
Madura, Trichinopoly, at each of which he 
broke his journey to see round the famons 
places. At Trichinopoly he notes down the 
first indication of the political storm raging 
round the Simon Commission which was 
touring round there. Everywhere on the 
walls and gateway of Triohinopoly he found 
posters marked “Go Home Simon.” 



Professor Arnold Sommerfeld 


He lectured at Madras and Bangalore. At 
Bangalore he speaks of his reception by the 
Diwan, “a highly intelligent Muhammadan.” 
The question of the Diwan, whether investi- 
gations on the structure of matter would 
help to solve the problem of the soul, seems 
to the professor to be characteristic of the 
Oriental mind and he contrasts it with what 
an American would have asked^ namely, 
whether they would help him to make money 
or to improve the living of mankind. This 
well-meant observation, which, perhaps is a 
gentle criticism as well, should be helpful 
and should not be misunderstood. 

At Calcutta he delivered several lectures 
at the University including a public lecture, 
“After every lecture of mine in Oaleutta 
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tli€ii?e was lively discussion ; Eaman and his 
students stand quite at the beig-ht of modern 
science.’^ 

In Benares he meets “the founder and 
Vice-Chancellor ef the University, a highly 
intelligent orthodox Brahmin, Malaviya, a 
friend of (landhi. He made with me the 
famous Ganges trip. The Yice-Ohancellor 
spoke during the trip of Goethe, ^^'ietsche 
and Haeckel. According to him and the 
opinion of the Brahmanas, there must be, in 
every corn of matter, a corn of Brahma, ?>., 
intelligence (Geist).” 

Samath near Benares roniinds the 
Professor of "Wittenberg near Rome. "While 
passing among the ruins of Sarnath his 
thoughts take him to the ruins of Pompei. 
In the Museum there he sees “hundreds of 
Buddha statues, with faces of most of them 
destroyed by Muhammadan fanaticism, ‘thou 
shalt not make for thee picture nor 
semblance.’ To the fury of Muhammadan 
destruction fell in North India not only 
human and divine figures, not only the 
ancient Hindu temples, but also the heads of 
statues of animals. The Muhammadan art 
confined itself to virtuous reproduction of 
bodyless lines and plant models of the 
‘arabesque’.'* 

The religion of Buddha seems to have 
made a great impression on the Professor. 
“Buddha enjoined a return to nature and to 
simple teachings, what amounted to a real 
reformation. He preached pure etliics, not 
merely general leve of humanity without any 
distinction, but also love to animals and to 
all nature. One offers to Buddha flowers, 
particularly the strong scented ones which 
here they call jasmin. On the other hand 
one offers to Durga goats so that the blood 
runs in a stream ; even human sacrifices are 
believed to take place even to-day in secrecy. 
There is no personal God according to Buddha’s 
teaching. Buddha himself in innumerable 
statues of his in Asia,, is venerated as the 
ideal for a loving and meditating humanity/’ 

After visiting Prof. Saha at Allahabad, 
the Professor goes to Agra “to the oriental 
fairyland. Here dominates the figure of the 
great Moghul, Akbar the Great. His ancestors 
had conquered the gold-land India with 
fire and sword but he wooed India. His 
whole-hearted striving was to ‘ fuse the 
culture of India, Persia, and Arabia into 
one. Ignorant of reading and writing he 
arranged, when his time was not engaged in 
politics or war, to have read before him, by 


the learned men and poets of the palace, 
the wisdom of the Orient andi the Occident. 
His tolerance is reminiscent of that of 
Frederick the Great or of that of the earlier 
Frederick who was buried in Palermo. 
Before his throne Arabic and Indian scholars, 
even Christian had to debate. His tastes 
were responsible for the toning down of 
the Muhammadan fanaticism which was kept 
ill check by his strong hand. The fifty years’ 
rule of Akbar is a bright light in the Indian 
tragedy of the last 1,000 years. The beautiful 
fort of Akbar at Agra and his palaces at 
Fatehpur Sikri, with its grand reception 
halls, conference halls, library, and poets’ 
villa receive great attention. Akbar’s tomb 
in Sikandra is impressive.” 

“The most famous structure of Agra, nay 
in the whole of the Orient, is the Taj Mahal 

The Taj is a dream in white marble. 

a perfected jewel as regards muterial and 
adjustment. The marble used appears to 
be even superior to that of Carrara. But 
even here no reproduction of the likeness 
of the dcaid, only verses from the Koran 
and floral ornamentation arranged to perfec- 
tion of harmony. Tlie Taj did cost its 
builder his throne. His son, on account of 
the millions tliat were spent, imprisoned 
him in the Fort of Agra so that he could 
see his Taj only from across the Jumna.” 

“In the park at Calcutta is the Victoria 
Memorial which compotes with the Taj in 
size and material but not in beauty. I heard 
the pointed saying ‘Taj Substitute’ ! In front 
of the Victoria Memorial stands the equest- 
rian statue of the great Viceroy, Lord Curzon. 
Whatever one may think of Lord Curzon’s 
politics, we shall not forget him as the first 
to advocate energetically the presepation of 
Indian works of art. We see his strong 
hand for example in Sikandra.” 

The Professor had to choose, for want 
of time lost duo to a slight attack of cold 
in Bangalore, between going from Agra to 
Delhi or accepting an invitation from Tagore 
to Shanti-Niketan. He chose the latter. The 
surpassing significance of Tagore to modem 
Indian culture came home to me already 
when I was in Calcutta. In a beautiful house 
the daughter sang the poems of Tagore. On 
the walls hang paintings of the Tagore 
School. Ho is for India, perhaps the same 
as what old Goethe was to Germany of his 
time. Like Goethe he is infinitely diligeni 
He works from early in the moraing till 
night. Even his practical interest in hand- 
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v,ork and technique is common with that of 
(ioethe. His picture is known to all, his 
jxsrsonaV appearancd;' however, is very much 
more beautiful than his picture, a pure type 
Aryan stock, with a lightness of the colour 
of the skin resembling that of an elephant’s 
tusk. With his patriarchal beard he looks 
older than to that of his sixty-eight years. His 
English is like music. The evening on the 
upper terrace of his house next to his studio, 
in a bright moonlight is to me unforgettable. 
He spoke about Goethe, about the contrast 
between the people of India and other 
cultured people o{. Asia, which he thought was 
greater than that to those of Europe.” 

Attitude of India towards Germany. 
“Germany is admired. German firms, in 
spite of all difficulties, are prefereed. All 
gifted students would prefer to study in 
Germany ; the training is supposed to be 
superior to that in England. But they get 
a position in the Government service only 
then, or only then with ease, if they bring 
a Doctor title from Cambridge.” 

He reports about the political and 
economic condition of India. “England 
likes to keep India as a market for her own 
manufactured goods. All railway materials, 
all serts of machines and apparatus must 
be ordered from England. Even cakes and 
match-sticks are of English origin. And this 
in spite of the fact that labour of all sorts 
is cheap in India... All the Indian professoi's 
with wliom I spoke hope, without an excep- 
tion, for a development towards a greater 
independence and for a dominion status.” 
.\raong Indians Soraraerfeld finds, that tlic 
“striving for an up-to-date and technical 
education is universal. Nothing sickens the 
Indians more than to think that the greater 
part of the budget goes to the military and 
the police and only ten per cent, goes for 
education.” “The relation between the Indian 
professors and their English colleagues, as 
far as I have seen, is quite friendly.” 
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The following rwoguition of India’s past 
contribution and of its present scientific 
talents is very encouraging. *‘Thc scientific 
talents of Indians is extraordinary. Achieve- 
ments in the most different fields of original 
investigations pour forth. India is, perhaps, 
to a much greater degree than we imagine^ the 
mother of sciences. That our so-called Arabic 
numerals are really Indian, only transmitted 
by the Arabs, is well-established. But even 
the theorem of Pythagoras, which is the 
foundation for Greek geometry, it seems, is 
found enunciated in the Vedas. The knovir- . 
ledge of ancient Indians in Chemistry and 
their achievements in medicine are considerable. 
Asoka about 250 B. C. established hospitals. 
About technique, reference has already been 
made, namely, construction and handling of 
big pillars of stone, iron, etc. It showed 
itself particularly in the handling of iron and 
in a highly developed mining. If all the same 
one speaks of the treasures of India, one is 
greeted with a melancholy smile.” 

This last paragraph which is quoted below is 
touching and reflects not merely the Professor^s 
own convictions but 1 believe that of millions 
of his countrymen, nay of the majority of 
thinking men all the world over. We are 
thankful to the Professor for the same. He 
says, “We wish the Indian people, from 
the depth of our heart, an improvment in 
their economical position and fulfilment 
of their political e.\i)ectatioiis, not .out of 
any grudge against England, but from tlie 
conviction that the culture of mankind 
stands to win if a peculiarly gifted peop'e, 
in their upper classes an Oriental people 
related to us, wlio in olden days were far 
advanced to ourselves, should enter into a 
cultural competition on an equal basis with 
the other nations and maintain their outlook 
of the world (Weltanschauung) speculative, 
transcendental and unmindful of immediate 
success, against the increasing materialism 
of the Occident” 




Lax>y Vidyagauri RaManbhai Nilkantha is President of the Ahmedabad Prarthana Samaj, 

the wife of the late Sir Ramanbhai Mahipat^ the Gujerat College Musical and Dramatic 

ram Nilkhantha, the wbll-known political Society, and the Secretary to Divalibai Girls’ 

leader of Gujerat Herself one of the first School, Bombay Presidency Women^s Council 

lady of her province, she takes an (Ahmedabad Branch), Gujerat Ladies’ Club, 

active in educational and social National Indian Association (Ahmedabad 

- . ‘ ‘ Branch), Victoria Jubilee Hospital for Women, 

J||||[|||||||||H Gujerat Vernacular Society, and a host of other 
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devoting the 

cause of social reform. She is connected with 
almost all the educational and social institu- 
part of country, 

which only a can be mentioned here. She 

is the President of the Gujerat Stri Mandal, JHHIHHHHHHIHBHH 
Gujerat Sahitya Sabha (Ladies Section), Sharada 

Mandir (a Montesspri school), the Vice- Miss v Binodini Banamhh^ 
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Miss Mandakini Pandit 


institutions. lu all her manifold activities 
she has alvvays been setting a noble example 
of devotion to duty, kindly grace, high- 
mindedness and of all the best characteristics 
of a cultured Hindu lady. 



.f)3V2— 12 


Her daughter Miss Yinodini IlAMANBijAr 
Nii-kanth B. A. is another young Hindu 
lady who has distinguished herself both in 
scholarship and literature. She is the author 
of a volume* of short stories in her own 
language, called “Easad war”, and has recently 
been awarded a scholarship for the study of 
Sociology and Education by the "University 
of Michigan (IT. S. A.) 



Miss Anand^ Bai 


Miss Mandakibu Paxuit, a fellow of the 
Qujerat College and* a student of M. A. Class, 
organized and led the atiito which the 
arrogant action of ; Mtr , Bhfitid, the 

Principal of Cujffat,. College,, 
remained firm to the end eyen under the 
threat of losing her fellowship. 
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Mrs. Yamuna Dbsai is a doctor and the 
wife of Mr. M. O. BesaL the editor of Spark 
and one of the aOcused in the Meerut con- 
spiracy casa She took her M. B. B. S. degree 
from the TJniversity of Bombay; and went 
to England for advanced study in midwifery. 
She studied in the University of Edinburgh 
and passed the L. B?i43. P. examination of 


that university. She is one of the leading 
practitioners among, the women doctors of 
Bombay, and has, after the arrest of hcv 
husband, taken upon herself the work tvhich 
her husband had begun. 

Miss ANANnA Bat has joined the Madras 
High CouH as an advocate. 


Ilone ieiigali Landseapes by a Freneh Artist 

Mjk APAME AndrOe KarpelOs who stayed peculiarities she had an opportunity to get 
for sometime at Santiniketan, Bolpur, familiar during her stay in the Birbhum district, 
has been showing some of the Her pictures when exhibited in the Ualerio 
pictures she painted while in Bengal, at Billiet in Rue La BoOfcie gave an agreeable 
different exhibitions in Paris. They are all impression of the large and tranquil beauty 
typical scenes of the countryside of western- of the face of Bengal to visitors trudgiug 
molt Bengal, with whose character and up the stairs from the crowd and the noise 







The Pathway— by Mme Andr6e Karpel^^s 
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:ind tlie ceaseless msli of automobiles ol the 
"Streets of Paris. Such, at any rate, is the 
impressiou of M.. Paul Seutenac who^ writes 
(enthusiastically of her work in the Extrmie’^ 
Arne. '‘Comiug out of the stufty Underground 
only to find oneself in Place Saint- Augustin 
miidst an endless whirl of motor cars, motor- 
buses and tram-cars, in the air charged with 
Nie unpleasant smell of gas, tumbled about 
by the passengers in the compartment, jostled 
aid elbowed by the crowd on the footpath, 
>ne comes at last upon the quiet decorations 
»f the Galerie Billiet. A few steps up the 
daircase . . . and in a moment, one is trans- 
ported to a part of Asia, in far away Bengal. 
Such a . rapid sequence of contrasted scenes 
s only to be met with in dreams,” 

Madame Andr^e Karpel^»s, says the same 
‘vriter, to whom we owe this unexpected trip 
h) Bengal, was naturally fitted to understand 


and perfectly depict a scenery with so indi- 
vidual a character. Her large compositions, 
vigorous brush, and rich colouring is emi- 
nently suited to tliese wide plains. 

She knows these regions of the Far East 
intimately and depicts them with truth. A 
cauvas in the Billiet galleries, a Buddha in 
a temple, shows that she has felt all the mys- 
terious charm of Indian Though as M. 
Gustave Kahn, a penetrating critic and fine 
wTiter, says in his preface to the catalogue, 
she has brought with her fi*om those lands 
“picturesque and vigorous figures, street-corners 
full of colour, crossed and recrossed by fakirs 
and ragged but joyful drummers, she has also 
illustrated with astonishingly sober and distin- 
guished woodcuts, which are archaic at bottom 
but modern in design, some books stamped 
witli the traditional as well as the new spirit 
of India, for, she has felt all the force, and 
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the brilliance, and the depth of the poetry of ment in the midst of the artistic ineertitades 

Rabindranath - ■ rf tmr epobh. And th^ 

Tiere 18 notong conventional in the which afes baa painh^d lii 

palette of this punter, who emplop so rich rmuaih a weD-marked stitfe w the siiicerf' 

yet just a oploration. Madmne Earpelbs has work of this painter olZ'im ’ ^ 
remained fai»l to her into and tempera- . ^ . ' 









WIty the fijant Lizards Perished 


What would happen to civilization If the little 
garden lizard ev^ grew up to be the size of his 
ancient relative, the ichthyosaurus, and all the other 
insects and reptiles assumed the size of the mons- 
ters from whom they descended ? 



Imagine a Little Three-Inch Garden Lizard, Enlarged 
to the Size of a Dinosaur of Old, Chasing You 
through the Woods, and You Get tlie Effect 
of This Composite Photograph 


That is hardly, apt to happen, for nature, millions 
of years ago, having discovered that the monsters 
were inefficient and in the process of evoluUon, 
^ily came down to the ant ^ the high^t 
type of insect development, and man as the 



A Hawk Enlarged to the Proportions of an Ancient 
Flying Lizard 


best of the mammals. From the begmaing of 
time, the . process of creating tlie world ag we 
know it to-day has beoa one of uh^ding 
experiment, nature discarding one form after 
another, of plants^ insects and mammals, until she- 
found the types best fitted tp survive, and the 
proper balance to insure a food supply fdr , all. 

The problem of food supply is the chief reason* 
why there is small chance that future evolution- 
may ever go back toward the monsters of the past, 
just as it is the problem that some day will fa(ie 
the constantly growing human race. Once there 
was a dinosaur that grew to be 150 feet Icmg, stood 



Just a little Water Beetle in His Native Element: 
But a Fearsome Monster When His Kcture Is 
Enlarg^ to Giant Proi)ortions and Over- 
printed on This Berlin Street Scene 

twenty feet high at the shoulder, had a neck reach 
of thirty feet or more, and weighed, according to 
the best calculations. . somewhere around thirty or 
forty tons. Even his little brother, the brontc^aurus 
scaled around sixty feet fiom the tip of his nose 
to the tip of his tail, waddled along leaving yard- 
sauare footprints in his wake,* and would have 
tipped the scale had scales; been invented to, 
at 40,000 pounds which is half the capacity of a 
good-sized freight car. , ■ , , ' 

But the dinosaur and the brontosaurus, imd the 
trachodoii and the tyrannosaurus, the nmmmp& 
and £dl the rest of the strange beasts and reptiles 
that onc^ roamed the esuth and the aii^for there 
were giant flying reptiles then^ discovered one day 
they had eaten themselves out of. house and home, 
so they laid ffiemselves down and died. 

Popular Mechawkis 
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The shaded lines at the left of the picture 
form the sound track 


The Amazres Stery of the ''Talkies” 

Hollywood is embarked online grea^t etperi- 
ment of its Career. Voice-csiiture establishaients 
are springing up in . eveiy s<Mt to teach actors 
and actresses the proper way «q e!pe{&;^ Hnterpri$> 
ing radio engineers are ooinmg money with record- 
ing apparatus that enables every actress to carry 
along a talking-machine record of her speaking 
voice to demonstrate to the dmector just how she 
sounds when recorded. And the produce are 
staging a: wild race to build the b^t and most 
soundproof studio stage first. 

Where it all is going to ^ none can predict. 
Recording a musical acoompaniment for a standard 
film 18 one thing. Fitting the characters out with 
dialogue and slowing tiie action down to a speaking 
rate IS another. 




One of the giant speakers placed behind the curtain 
to furnish the voice of the Yitaphone “Tdkies” 

Talking movies are not new; in fact, they wore . 
demonstrated years ago, but it was not until the 
fall of 1926 that the industry became vitally 
interested. Curiously enough the father of all 
talkies— ^the telephoneHs tlie parent of the speaking 
movies^ for, m meir present form, they are a bye- 

S roduct of the telephone laboratory Engineers of 
le Bell Telephone company were hunting ways 
to improve the telephone. As a result of their 
experiments they developed various side issues, 
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loud speakers used to carry a speaker’s voice to 
fiO, 000 or 100,000 people in a single audience ; 
the electrical method of registering phonograph 
records ; the orthophonic phonograph liom, and, 
fiimlly, the talking movie 

How is a talking movie made ? 

Activity inside the stage is well-ordered. 

The director calls for a rehearsal. The actors 




go through their scene speak their lines distinctly 
carefully omitting the hiss of sibilants and tongue 
notes. Assistant directors, who formerly bellowed 
out commands for lights and camera, now glide 
softly on rubber-soled shoes. So do the property 
men, the camera-men and the electricians. If the 
rehearsal is done to the director’s satisfaction, he 
signals an assistant director, who ’ blows a sharp 


mixer, a new figure in the film world, has his^ 
place. He has heard the voices of the players- 
through a sucker just as they will register on 
the screen. He is an expert on voice culture. 

Cost is indeed a decisive factor in the toMes. 
There is not only the terrific item of installing 
stages and ^uipment in studios but the wiring of 
theatres as wmi. Yanety, the th^trioal magaasme,. 



Diagram illustrating the mechanism for making talkmg films 


on a whistle. Everything within sound, of 

that whistle must maintain an absolute quiet * unm 
two blasts lift the speh. signalizing the end of the 
le. The director then talks through a hand 
‘ one to the operator, who photographed the 
tom inside the movaWo Booth, and finds 
but whette a retake is required or the shots were 
all right It is here that the monitor operator or 


scene. 


estimates that ohe<^<hird of a billion dollars 
be invested by modon-pieture ctrmpanies in 
two divisions. Of this amount, S:!lOO,O'|0,d' 
go into the vdring of pkylmuses and 
mto studio installation, it m reported. 

Pofmar Meehmiea 


win 

thesis 

wfll 



Seittk« Unur^ As4isi Br. T. SMeiiaifs ImA; 

JT^R J. T. aiithor of riftidod ike Modem Smew . ofiloe as well as 

tJ'- /The Spark in 'ftavel and the residenoe of Mr. Hamiaiiipda Chatterjee, 

lafe in Pd^ioiaiy*^he Origin and the editor of the Modem Sevkw and seized 

Character of the Because Men are foi^^-four copies of If^ia in Bondage 

not StoB^” “Oh to be Sioh and Young/’ three manuscript copies of the same and 

Wealth, ^Beauty and Yputh for All,” What some correspondence. The search warrant also 

is the Bible,” !^India, America and World contained an order to arrest 8j. Sajani Kanta 

Brotherhood/* mhe pause of 5ainines in India,” ' Das, B. Sc., Manager, Prabasi Press, the printer 

Eising Japan,** “lleligion and Evolution^* and publisher of the book, who was released 

etc., etc,, his liati^ book “India in on bail after arrest. He was charged with 

■ sedition (sec. 124- A. I P. C.). 

Dr. Sunderland is a well-known 

author in America and India. He has 
been famous as a writer on religious 
and other subjects and this charge of 
sedition against his book has created 

great sensation in India. This case will 
attract the attention of all India, being 
more or less an international aifair. 
The author is an American subject and 
is not likely to be tried for any 
alleged violation of British-Indian law. 

It would be neither fair nor legal to 
pass any judgment on his latest book, 
the contents of which are suh jmHce, 
but one may perhaps introduce some of 
his other books to the public, so that 
they may know a little more of this 
rauch-talked-of American author in India. 

Not A Believer in Olo Age 

Dr, Sunderland is well-nigh ninety 

years of age ; but he does not believe 
in old age. He prescribes “Youth for 
Air* in one of his most interesting 
books. He cites in this book the 
^ achievemeiitB of Cato, who learned 
pjreek at eighty ; of I’hePphrastus, who 
began his Characters of Men at the 
age of ninety ; of Goethe, who com- 
Dr. J. T. Sunde^rland, the Author of ‘India in Bondage : pleted Faust at eighty ; of Michael 

Her Right to Freedom.” Angelo, whose genius was still great at 

eighty-three ; of Victor Hugo who wa^ 

Bondage : her Right to Freedom,”, published wondemlly active at eighty-three; and 

In Calcutta towards the end of 1928. The of mahy others like Martineau, Palmerston 

book ran through its Brst edition very and Linnaeas. Dr. Sunderland himself . lives 
uuiokly and inS) a second edition by the up to of youtbfolness and 

eecohd quarter of 1929. began his book India, in Bondage” when 

On the 24th of May the Cal^^^ Police he was past four score years. 
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A BfiLiBVEB IN God but not in Inaction 

As a leader of the Umtariatt Chtirch Dr. 
aSanderland^s faith in God is Mvih^ and in 
«ome of hjs books he has given such 
aremarkable expression to his faith as would 


Sunderknd tells us the following tale in his 
book, “Because Men ^are not Stones’* : 

Once when they were on a journey in ^ 
d^rt, a companion of Mohamm^ said to the 

phet, as theyetop^ at night: ‘Twill ^ 

camel, but commit him to God.” 



Bj. Hatnananda Chatterjee, editor, Modeim whose resid^ce was searched 

by the police m connection with “India in Bondage Case 

infect the strongest of unbelievers. But he camel, and then commit him to 

^ m different view of God’s relation to man ^^gavsDrSuhdtoiaiid * 
from th^ ^of the praying soul who devoutiy Tliat was W tme view of pi-ayer, God is not 
leaves God to do everything for him. Dr. our drudge. Prayer is not power whereby we can 
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secure the boon of idleness for ourselv^. T6 ask 
Ood to do for ns what wa aupit to do far ourselves 
is not to honour, but to insult him. 

Would that fte religion%-minded in 
India took a lesson from the above. 

Not a BUNn the Bible 

Though a devout ’^iSitoian Christian Dr. 
Sunderland is outspokefi %here he considers 
the Bible to be not infuUiMe, In his ‘^Origin 
Growth of ^'e Bible^ be criticizes many 
things in the Bible, such as items in the 
story of creatipn, the story of Jonah living 
lor days within a whale, .the story of Nebu- 
chadnezzar eating grass like an ox for years, 


Sj. Sajanikanta the Printer and the Publisher 
of “India in Bondage,’’ who has been 
prosecuted for sedition 

etc. He 480 ■ criticizes historical mistakes, 
scientific errors, exaggerations in the Bible 
and condemns its childish representations of 
God, its morally degrading representations of 
God, and its inculcation of is wrong. 

Dr. J, T. Sunderland, in short, is no .man to 
keep silent over anything that he considers 
false, unjush degrading or immoral. 

A HUJIANISJ AND LoVER OF pEACE 

Hie most important elements in Dr. 
Sunderland’s character and idealism are his 
humanism and love of justice aud peace the 
world over. 

He strongly condemus all institutions, 


wherever found, whidi istand iri the way of 
the recusation of the ideal ol wctld br^er> 
hood. He does not spare his own ooUtitry, 
He says: 

1 recall with shame that some years ago< Vise, -.h 
a nation, forgot, for the time being, our own pasi 
histcay aid the veiw foimdation prindple of oui 
demoCm(w-that “aQ just government derives iti 
power from the oons^ .p# the governed” anc 
following the evil example of the natioiis o 
Europe, we obtained a Colony, or rather depeu 
^nc^, in file par East Finding the people of tin 
IliiMpmhe Islands struggiu^ free themselvei 
from a tyrannical ft^gn power, instead of aiding 
them, we committed file crime of seizing; theii 
oountry, carrying on a cruel war to subdue then 
and have held them ever since as our subjects 
undoubtedly feeling ourselves more at liberty r( 
do this because they were of a race different fron 
our own. 

He does not spare India. He asks : 

How can she expect national unity ; how m 
she hope to become a democracy or a govern men 
in any sense “of the people by the people” s( 
long as these millions are robbed of their manhooi 
and of the most element^ and fundamenta 
rights of life ? Their existence in her mids 
alienates from her the sympathy and regard o 
justice-loving men in au lands. The nghts o 
these unfortunates (untouchables) must be restoroc 
to them if India is to be free or worthy of freedom 
Happily the Indian people theraselvovs are realizim 
this and are beginning to act in accordance wifi 
the realization. 

Nor does he spare England. Says he : 

Great Britain’s past treatment of Cluna in twici 
waging war against her for the purpose of forciiii 
the opium trade upon her people, thus to gaii 
revenue by their degradation and ruin, forms oik 
of the darkest records of modem history. 

Dr. Jabez Thomas Sunderland is no critii 
for the sake of criticism. He wants to 
purify the evil in modern human institutions, 
because he expects to realize thus the greal 
Meal of world-wide human brotherhood. H( 
declares it is no mere dream : 

It is more than a dream, it is a vision fron 
God, showing to men what ought to be realized 
what wilt be realized, because the ideals of mei 
are the promises of Qcd. As surely, then, ai 
that God is Godwin ofiier words, as surely ai 
that truth ia stronger than error, as surely as tha 
right is stronger than wrong, as surely as tha 
love is gtriinger than hate ; as surely as that gocK 
is stwMiger man evil ; so surely must brotherhood 
wide as humanity, comOi 

Come, dear the way, then, clear the way ; 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 

Our hone is in heroic man, 

Star-led, to build file world again, 

To this event file ages ran ; 

Make vmy for Brofiierhood ; nme war Isr 



Dabiintranath Tagore on the Philosophy of 
Leisure 

Rabindranath ✓ Tagore discussed “The 
Philosophy of Leisure’’ at Vancouver before 
the National Council of Education, which 
Avas attended by delegates from Great 
Britain, India, Australia, New Zealand, France, 
Germany, Italy and Czechoslovakia. A 
correspondent of The Statesman has given 
some extracts from the Poet’s first address. 

“This modern age is riding on a tornado of 
rapidity, jealously competing with its own past 
every moment in speed and production,” he said, 
'discussing ‘The Philosophy of Leisure.’ 

“We cannot stop its course, and should not, 
even if we could. Our only anxiety in regard to 
it is that we may forget that slow and mature 
i)roductions of leisure are of immonso value to man, 
for these only can give balance to a bloated atmos- 
phere of infinity in a width of leisure, aoioss which 
come invisible messengers of life and light, biinging 
their silent voices of creation. What gives us 
cause for anxiety is that the spirit of progress 
occupies a great deal more of our mind to-day than 
the deeper life process of our being, which requires 
<lopth of leisure for its sustenance.” 

By way of comment on the English 
raying that time is money, the Indian sage 
observed : 

“The modem "world does not allow itself time 
to evolve religion, to reconcile the conflicting 
►elements of society. Creative ideals are suffering. 
We are spiritually slovenly. We say, time is 
money ; we should add that leisure is w ealth : 
the wealth that is a creation of the human spirit, 
wh^e material may be money. 

Compressed and crowded time has its use 
when dealing with material things, but living 
truths must have for their significance a full 
4»coommodation of leisure. Cramped time produces 
■deformities and degeneracy, and the mind con- 
stantly pursued by a frenzied haste develops 
chronic dyspepsia.” 

The Poet concluded by dwelling on the 
danger of having no time. 

“Busy day and night exploring work which is 
non-hUmian, solely for gains that are non-spintual, 
?U8, sense of human reality shnnks into utter 
insigniicance in a world whose pride is m vast- 
ness and in which all manifestations are pwdeter- 
nun ed in details. He seeks the cradle of all that 


IS great in him in the lightless nurserj^ of the 
dust and mocks himself with a sinister laugh, 
taking defiant pleasure in self-insult. He allows 
his freedom to ferment into frothy license, coarsens 
his soul into obscenity, smothers with marketable 
commodities the perspedive, the detachment need^ 
for the amplitude of nis dignify, and thus obscur- 
ed, he obscures the vision of his God. For he has 
no time.” 


The “Sari” and Indian Music in Rome 

Writing to the Statesman from Rome, 
the Rev. G. Mackinnon, D. D. says : 

“In Rome this winter the sari has been con- 
spicuous. We have had one Calcutta lady who 
has taken a distinguished place in musical circles, 
Miss Addy. I attended nor delut. Her Eastern 
costume was worn with a grace that elicited 
surprise and admiration from the short-frocked 
generation of Rome, Miss Addy captured her 
audience before she uttered a note. But her 
singing coihpleted her triunipb, and on all sides 
I heard India extolled. Her Italian songs, so clear 
and correct in their enunciation, w’ore perhaps 
better understood by her heaiois ; but hfer Indian 
melodies went to the heart.” 

Miss Addy is a Bengali Christian lady. 
That the sari is admired in Europe we can 
say from personal knowledge. 


Amanuilah Khan 

Amanullah Khan has evidently giten up 
all hope—at least for the present— of regaining 
the throne of Afghanistan. His future pro- 
gramme is not known. In him the Afghans 
have lost a progressive and enlightened 
ruler. The only things that can be said 
against him are that he ought to have 
hastened more slowly and that he need not 
have attempted to Westernize the costume 
of his people. But it is always easy to be 
wise after the e\*ent. What will lemain on 
Tecord in history is that he preferred tiie 
good of his country, as he Understood it to 
the throne of Afghanistan and the power 
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aBd pleasure bare brought 

him. For. b©^ w to be 

King if he bad ubt been a reformer in 
practice. The if^abs—at least the effective 
majority of them-~haye shown that, they do 
not deserr^ to have a king like him. Is a 
turn in- the tide, bnuging him back to the 
throne of Afghanistan, impossible ? 

Whether the present situation in that 
country is due entirely to Afghan fanaticism 
and superstition, exploited by the Mullahs 
and some usurpers, or whether there was also 
the hidden hand of foreigners pulling the 
string and supplying the sinews of war from 
behind the curtain, is more ‘ than any Indian 
journalist can say or conjecture. 


“The Engiiahman” Qluotes Scripture 

In the course of its article on ex-King 
Amanullah Khan and the situation in Afgan- 
istan The Englishman moralizes thus : — 

The whole f^isode has been a striking instance 
of the mutability of human affairs. Amanullah 
Khan s fate and the success also of the reactionaries 
m Tubet affrard striking evidence of the trudi of the 
old Eastern adage anent pouring new wine into old 
bottles. Westerners may think that Afghanistan in 
scrapping tlie ex-King’s reforms and reverting to a 
gemune system of Mullah rule has made a very 
bad choice. That, however, is for Afghans them- 
selves to decide, and no Englishman has ever 
wished them anything but complete freedom of 
choice. ^ The fate of the headlong reformer in 
Afghanistan has, however, a very potent lesson for 
the student of events in India. Those who through- 
out felt mi^vings as to the pace with which 
Amanullah Khan w^ Westernizing his country will, 
it is to be hoped, ^ve tangible expression to their 
misgivings if the pinchbeck Robespierres of India 
are allowed their way. There lias been more than 
en(mgh evidence already supplied from India to 
make the most ardent Constitution-maker pause 
in his work and be assailed with doubts as to the 
wisdom of any large Constitutional advance in the 
India of to-day. 

New wine has been poured into old 
bottles in Japan, Turkey and Persia, among 
Eastern countries, without any disaster ^ yet 
overtaking them. So in those lands the 
truth of the Eastern adage has still to be 
proved. 

If an adage be true irrespective of cir- 
cumstances, it must be true both in the 
East and in the West, no matter what the 
country of its origin may be. Whenever 
and wherever there is a political, social or 
industrial revolution, it may be said meta- 
phorically that new wine has been poured 
into old bottles. In the nineteenth centui^ 
there were radical political changes in 


America and Japan and some othpr oountrieSi. 
The same centuiy also* witnessed thei^ldustriab 
revolution in the West and in Japan^ 
During the last two decades most mouaircbies. 
in Europe have toppled down and made 
room for republies. All these are very clear 
cases of pouring new wine into old bottles.. 
Has the process produjced any cataclysm in. 
any or most or all of the countries con- 
cerned ? Sweeping conclusions should not 
be drawn from single or a few instances. 

The Anglo-Indian paper observes that it 
is for Afghans themselves to decide whether 
“in scrapping the ex-King’s reforms and 
reverting to a genuine system of Mullab 
rule,” they have ^ made a very bad choice.”' 
It adds that “no Englishman has ever wished 
them anything but complete freedom of 
choice.” Such a profession was only ta 
be expected in the circumstances. For,, 
after making many efforts in the past 
to have a finger in the Afghan pie., 
Englishmen are for the present content to* 
recognize that they have no power to deny 
the Afghans “complete freedom of choice” in> 
the matter, and they lose nothing by not 
objecting to the Afghans’ exercising such- 
complete freedom of choice, as they (the 
Englishmen) are not masters of Afghanistan 
and as the Afghans have made a choice 
which will keep their country in a 
weak, backward and disorganized condition 
for an indefinite period of time. Imperialists- 
naturally prefer a weak and disorganized; 
neighbour to a strong and organized one. 

The Anglo-Indian journal allbws complete 
freedom of choice to the Afghans. But when 
it comes to giving such freedom to India, 
why “the pinchbeck Robespierres of India’ 
are not to be “allowed their way”! Because^ 
of course, any freedom of choice given to India, 
would deprive her of the ineffable blessing of 
being indefinitely under the tutelage of her 
foreign masters and exploiters.. These people- 
must continue to ‘be assailed’ with doubts as 
to the wisdom of any large constitutional 
advance” in India so long as they can manage^ 
to remain tnasters of the situation. 

Some parts of India have had the blessing; 
of British rule for well-nigh two centuries., 
and no part has had it for a shorter period 
than the constitutional regime in Japan., 
during which it has become a first-class 
independent power under a well-ordered 
government. But India is still unfit for 
any large constitutional advance I Her 
children must not have any freedom of choice.. 
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though Afghans may have the choice to give 
their country a blood bath and the blessing 
of anarchy. 

The calls our advanced political 

workers %imhheek Robespierres’\ Would it 
be pleased if there were real Indian Robes- 
pierres ? Its use of the name of that man 
of blood shows either its ignorance of history 
or its power of deliberate and unscrupulous 
misrepresentation ; for no leading politician 
in India bears even’ the faintest superficial 
resemblance to Robespierre. 


Chair of SanskVit in Gaicutta University 

At first Prof. Surendranath Das Gupta 
had been selected for the Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji Professorship of Sanskrit in the 
Calcutta University. Subsequently, at the 
request of Prof. Bhagabat Kumar Goswami, 
Prof. Das Gupta withdrew his candidature. 
Prof. Goswami has now been appointed to 
the chair. 


“Sufferers from Isolated Independence’ ” 

It is a ratlier hard fate to be obliged to 
explain that a joke is a joke. We have been 
recently the victims of such bad luck. 

In our last March number, page 396, we 
wrote : 

“The following countries in the world suffer 
at present from the disastrous effects of isolated 
independence and are drafting petitions to be 
included within the British Empire 

Then followed a list of fifty-throe 

countries. 

Last month an Indian gentleman asked 
us seriously whether we were correctly 
informed as to the fact of such petitions 
being drafted. We had to undergo the agony 
of telling him that our note Avas a joke. 

Now an American gentleman, occupying 
a responsible official position, has Avritten 
to us for information. He writes : 

In the Modern Review for March, 1929, at page 
396 under the head of “Sufferers from ‘Isolated 
Indejpendence,’” you state, 

“The following countries in the world suffer 
at present from the disastrous effects of isolated 
independence and are drafti^ petitions for being 
included within the British Empire 

The list which follows this statement is , rather 
appalling, if your statement be taken literally. 
Will you kindly advise me as to the nature, of the 
petitions which these countries are drafting and 
in what sense they are seeking to be mcluded 
within the British Empire ? 


We have informed our correspondent 
that our statement wgs not meant to be 
taken literally. 

Now a Avord as to the genesis of oiir 
joking propensity. Some of our politicians 
have seriously argued repeatedly that 
‘Dominion Status’ within the British 
Empire is not only good so far as it 
goes (in which opinion we have always 
^eed), but that it is better than 
independence, which they call isolated 
independence. We are not of that opinion. So^ 
we wanted, by means of a joke, to suggest 
to independent countries in general that they 
ought to submit petitions to the king of 
England to be taken under the wings of his. 
Empire in order to escape from the disadvant- 
ages of isolated independence. 

We are sorry our joke was not quite» 
transparent to allour readers. 


Some American Impressions of India 

Some cultured English and American* 
ladies and gentlemen visited India during 
the last quarter of the last year and the first 
of this in connection with the Brahmo Samay 
centenary celebrations. Returning to their 
homes, some of them have begun to publish 
their impressions of India. Some of these' 
have come to our notice. As Modem 
Bevieiv is not a religious periodi^l, we* 
shall not generally reproduce any ' thing 
which relates particularly to religion. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, on whom we wrote- 
a Note in the February number, has an 
article on Brahmo celebrations in Unity of 
Chicago, the weekly which has been publish-- 
ing serially Mahatma Gandhi’s “Story of my 
Experiments with Truth.” Here is a passage- 
on the Bose Institute in Dr. Reese’s article : 

At 3 o’clock, a tea in honour of the foreign 
delegates Avas given by Sir and Lady J. C. Bose. 
Dr. Bose is well known throughout the world for 
his scientific acliievernents, including the measiu’e- 
ments of the growth of plants. The Bose Institute- 
is Avell equipped .and offers oppoHunity for 
specialization in certain phases of science. On the- 
lecture desk in the main hall , is written : For 
tlie Glory of India and for the >^elfare of the world 
this Temple of Science is dedicated at the feet of 
God.” 

There is next g reference to the Bengal 
Social Service Leaguev 

On Saturday, the ^th, at 9 A. M. was held m 
exhibit of the Bengal Social, Service L^ue^ 
organized and effectively direct^ by Dr. D. N.: 
Maitra. After brief addresses by Dr. Drummond, Mr.. 
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f^arker of the Sodety Friends, and myself, ‘ we 
•examined the ehiuts used by Dr^ Maitra m health 
lectures through Bengal anaelsewhde. They would 
<iko do good in Jmerica, including the home-toivn 
iof Katherine Mayo. 

The italics are ours. 

Next comes a descriptiou of the “Parlia- 
ment of Religions, ” which incidentally gives a 
glimpse of the writer’s political views. 

Sunday and Monday, the 27th and 28th, wore 
the big days of the Cdebration, The sessions were 
called the Parliament of Religions” and held in 
the Hall of Hie Uniyersily of Calcutta. The 
Sunday sesdons began at 8-30 A. M. and continued 
with noon intermission, until 5 o’clock. Rabindra- 
Tiath Tagore risked his healthy which is none too 
«ood, in order to deliver a brid address, following 
-vrhich he departed to his Calcutta home. Dr. 
Drummond presided at the morning session, and a 
Hindu Pundit, in the afternoon. Many religions 
were represented on the programme. Both Dr. South- 
worth and 1 addressed the meetings. I suffered 
■conflicting emoHons. Being under a foreign flag, I 
felt a certain obligation of courtesy ; but being a 
humanist, I felt the weight of 320,000,000 people 
in political slavery, mth more than my usual 
Testraint, in a portion of my address 1 demt with 
religion in r^ation to liberty, and in closing 
•enlarged the phrasing though not the content of Abra- 
ham Lincoln s statement that “No nation is good 
•enough to rule another.” 1 said, “No race or nation, 
w^tever its colour or culture, is good enough or 
wise enough to rule another race or nation— and 
that means both England in India, and America in 
the Philippines.” By the instant response from 
the large audience, 1 realized as 1 had not before 
what a mighty movement is stirring underneath 
the surface of Indian life. Upon resuming my 
seat, an old Indian gentleman who sat in a seat 
•of honour on the platform, leaned over to me, and 
in clearly enunciated English said, “You spoke for 
•our whole country, gave vent to the fire that burns 
in every soul.” At the Monday session, an array 
•of representatives of still other relijrious movements 
spoke from 4 to 7 P. M, By special arrangements 
•made by the programme conunittee, I had the honour 
•of delivering a second address, in which I outlined 
the pre-requisites of world peace, as inter-ieligious 
fellowship, inter-racial sympathy, and international 
liatriotism. 

Being a learned university man, in addition 
to being a humanist and theologian. Dr. Reese 
had to speak at the Calcutta University also. 

At 3 o’clock I addressed the Depariment of 
Modern History of the University of Calcutta on 
iho Programme for the Outlawry of War, including 
not only the recent Peace Pact, but in addition 
the codiflcanon of intemational law on the basis 
•of Outlawry, and the affirmative jurisdiction of a 
ig world court. 

There is also something about. Ahmedabad 
and its students^ strikev oto 

At Ahmedabad, we attended a mass meeting of 
students who were on a strike that grew out of 
•opposition tothe Simon Commission, viwted Gandhi’s 
home, and the National University of which Gandhi 
lis chancellor. Unfortunately, Gandhi was at 
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Karachi, but his secretary knew of our contemplated 
visit, and I had the rare satisfaction of receiving a 
small hank of yarn wov^ and spun by Gaaffiii 
himself. But as much as I prize this yam, I will 
mve it to anyone who wUl adequate finance 
c7n% in a campaign to educate America on her 
opportunity, both cultur^ and cdmmercudly, in 
an India freed fiom fordgn control 

This is followed by the writer’s observa- 
tions on Hindu-Moslem riots and Hindu- 
Moslem unity. 

Dr. Lathrop and 1 addressed a Brahmo meeting 
in Bombay, while the meeting was in session, 
a throng of people came pouring down the sti^t 
in the direction of the section where the Hindus 
and Mohammedans were rioting and where many 
had been killed and wounded. Their voices sound- 
ed above the clatter of the street, but I could not 
understand them. A few moments later came 
another throng. The meeting was all but broken 
up. Frankly, I was a bit frightened. But my fears 
were unfounded, for the throngs were made up 
of Hindus and Mohammedans marchin^f together 
into the rioting section, singing. “Long Live Hindu- 
Moslem Unity.” Not much longer can Hindus and 
Moslems be played off one against the other to 
the advantages of a foreign power. 

In Madras Dr. Reese met Mrs. Besant. 

In Madras where we had only the time between 
trains, 1 addressed one of the most interesting of 
the Samajes, and we were received by Annie Bes^t 
at the world head-quarters of the Theosophiem 
Society. I asked Mrs. Besant what we could do 
in America for Indian liberty. She replied that 
we could give sympathetic understanding ; that 
America’s is the only opinion that Britain respects. 
She said she favoured Dominion Status for India 
interpreted as complete freedom within its own 
borders. This seems to be the opinion of many 
leading Indians. But unless granted soon and 
graciously, it had just as well not be granted at all, 
for every day of delay means wave upon wave 
added to the rolling tide of opinion favouring 
complete independence. 

The writer concludes with an “amusing 
experience,” as he calls it. 

I cannot, however, refrain from relating one 
interesting and amusing experience that we had 
in Calcutta. We had invited a young Indian to 
dinner at the hotel. He was elegantly dressed in 
native attire. Upon entering the dining-room, the 
head waiter said, “That man cannot eat here in 
that dress.” “In that case,” 1 replied, ’neither 
will we.” I added that the rule, seemed to .me 
a very unreasonable one. Leaving the dmnmg- 
room, we went to a restaurant-club near by. To add 
to the merriment, I was there told .that I could 
not eat without my dinner suit This fortunately 
removed some of the embarrassment from the hotel 
experience, and with a feeling partaking somewhat 
of triumph, we returned to the hotel, and ordered 
dinner served in a private room. 


k Britith Impression of India 

Mr. F. W. Monks was one of the British 
delegates to the Brahmo centenary celebrations. 
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It is reported in the Loadon Inquirer 
that at a meeting of the Gene^l Assembly 
of Unitarian and Free Churches held in 
Manchester in April last* 

Mr. F; W. Mottk^ s^d he had recently been to 
India at the instance of the General Assembly. He 
-wished to acknowledge publicly the welcome he 
had received not only in Calcutta but everywhere 
in India. But two things had impressed him : first, 
that the Indians were not good organizers, and 
secondly, that they had no idea of the value of 
congregational life. . It was just here that the 
General Assembly might offer inv^uable help by 
exchanging representatives with the Brahnio Samaj. 
He had attended services which seemed to pim 
formal and lifeless. 

Perhaps thb services referred to were in 
English, which is not the mother-tongue of 
an Indian minister and congregation. So 
there cannot be much life and spontaneity in 
such services. 

As for Indians being not good organizers, 
that is probably true in part. For, if we were 
a thoroughly organized people, the British 
would not be here to domineer over us. 
Moreover, in the past under British rule 
our organizing capacity decreased. But we 
hope to get organized. 


Australian Rule and Native Races 

Sydney, May 22. 

Addressing the Presbyterian Assembly on 
Australian government of native races, Mr. Aumey 
Williams said that it was a lamentable record of 
murder, cruelty, oppression. The grossest outrag^ 
on the natives wont unpimished. Bl^k and coloured 
races were regarded as vermin only deserving 
extermination. „ „ 

—Free Press 

We were under the impression that the 
extermination of aboriginal populations in 
different continents and islands by European 
Christian colonizers of various nationalities 
was a thing of the past. It is shocking to 
learn that it still continues. 


lata Uipat Rai and Mosiems at Hissar 

In the very interesting autobiography of 
Lala Lajpat Rai which is being published 
serially in The People, we come across a 
pleasing account of his friendly relations 
with the Muhammadans of Hissar, where 
he practised as a lawyer for six years. Even 
then he was a staunch and active Arya 
Samajist, “used to go out frequently on 
Samaj work, and ad&essed meetings and 
raised funds, and did other work entrusted 


to me by the leaders o*f the Samaj.” But 
nevertb^ess, he enjoyed • the friendship 
confidence of the Mussaimans of the plaea 
It is stated in the story of his life : 

*T used also to write for the papers, and took 
interest in political affairs. In the mfesiing ww 
of reading, a Mussalman, Mir Mohammad Ituss^. 
an English clerk of the mstrict, was my oompanm 
As long as I was in Hissar, our relations were- 
very intimate. I dined at his house several tiiaeS' 
and he dined at mine more frequently and 
borrowed books from me. 

“During the three years of stay in Hissar 
I was an elected member of the Municfeal 
Committee and also its Honorary Secretary, me- 
ward which I represented was inhabited’ 
principally by Mussaimans, When they went to' 
the Commissioner to impose my n^e- 

he tried to dissuade them. But they pCrmsteii 
and I was returned to the committee unbpposed.” 

How did this friendly Hindu-Moslem 
attitude give place in subsequent years to 
strained relations ? Does the conduct of 
the Deputy Commissioner referred to above 
furnish even a partial clue to the mystery? 


Are Youth in East and West Irreligious ? 

Complaints are frequently heard in our 
country of the loss of religion on the part 
of the young. Such complaints and their 
causes are not confined to India Dr. J: H. 
Lathrop, one of the delegates from America 
to the Brahmo Samaj centenary celebrations,, 
speaking at Bingalore, said : 

There seems to me to be a certain movement 
away from all relimons on the part *of a qresi 
many of your intelfigent and scientiBcally tra^ined. 
young people of to-day, exactly as there is iu 
Amenca. If you should take the stetistios: 
regard to America, you will find that slightly 
over half the inhabitants of the United of 

America are to-day without any connectioh: 'wi&, 
any religious institution— Church or templS or 
whatever you call it. Perhaps, if you recognize* 
it, you will be sending some missionaries over 
there to convert these heathens to some sort of 
religion. 'Why^ is it these people have no conneetiou 
with any religion? 

The speaker answei’ed the question partly 
thus, as reporbed in I%e Indian Messenger ; 

In the first place, you will find the frivolous- 
mind in quest of fleeting pleasure. It seems to- 
me they are wasting meir faculties fiiat are* 
God-given and %it 4ey are not ^tting out of 
their lives some of the d^p satisfactions that they 
could get But 1 want to talk to you of another 
group outside the ehurdiea, i. e., the young 
eduoatod University^^ and the pefsou 

who adone by himsdlf xs studying ‘modem science^ 
and who somehow feels that after all what 
modem thought . to . mles out afi 
religioim fbat are primarily stm^tihouB; 

Utdess I am wy much my extensive- 
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m Iiuli% I lam coiti» to the oonclusion 
•rot (tore are a Xndiaos in eiaotls’' 

^ JS3S ^ ^ • Amarioans. 

m ewWillSaita^ between 

&e two pef^lee to tjhig mped; 

young, 

Br* La^op says : , 

If anyctoe aeked toe bow to find, out whether men 
;^q iirompa Of a goiloiaitaOn 0 ^ l^iiod were relij^ous 
my answer would be : “Find out 
whetner a man, woman or child has anything that 
or she rega^ as sam^ or holy.” when 
4&*aer ^liie thir& their older holinesses are no 


human nature been regarded as holy and as sacred 
as it is to-day. 


more 



'We haye in Ammica, Englaihd and in India 
all sorts of child welfare moyements, because we 
beieye that eyery hunm life 1ms a saci^ 
to oo-onportunity, to deyelop a*! its powers on 
behalf 61 a full and satistetory esdstence. 

There is now in the Whitea States an agitation 
set on foot to put an end to oapM punMitnent 
Because we And human life is held to-day sacred 
more than our forefathers belieyed. 

The relations between hummi beings are 
sacred to-day than they were ever before. 

Dr. Lathrop said many other things to 
suggest that the present age is not one of 
irreligion. 

There never were more truthful persons than 
there are to-day. Because modem scientific train- 
ing teaches that you cannot lie about a particle 
of matter in the laboratory and have your experi- 
ments come true ; you cannot lie about your 
mathematics and get a solution of your problem : 
you cannot lie as a medical man and bring about 
a cure. Everywhere science has brought out the 
truth. We must have respect for the tmthful 
character of these holy men. 

The next thing is—the younger generation have 
come to regard human life as holy and sacred in 
the same way as the elders regarded a book, or 
man or stick or stone as holy, and with good-will. 

^ Some of your greater teachers living to-day have 
■ had to say : “Within the home, between husband 
and wife, father and mother and children ; or 
whether it is in the city or in the State or between 
nations, there is only one successful law of lifo— 
tliat means life and not death. That is the way 
to good-wiJl. The prophet said, “Forgive yoiir 
enemy : forgive him seventy times seven. If a 
man asks you to go a mile, go two.” And out 
of your own religious literature, you gather 
the same tmth. The only relationship upon which 
we can possibly stand and stand successfully 
has become increasingly sacred in tlie minds 

of the young people to-day. 

Do not think they are irreligious. Ask yourself 
what are their sanctities. These sanctities may 
be a little finer than your own sanctity. I want 
to say to the young man or the young woman. 
“Because you liave thrown off some of the old 
sanctities, you have not done with religion. Because 
you do not know what the word religion means,” 


longer so regarded by the younger people and the 
younger people think they can no longer worship 
tlie same thipg ,in the same manner as their fore- 
fe-mers, we cannot, say that thby are irreligious. 
I believe thete are , ihany things in life to-day 
that the yoipager people are regarding as sacred 
to a degree which their ahd;- . mothers and 

.jEVahdmothers also bought agered. And one of 
dmi we;hswe tir that any 

or woman that is 

-- , 

Kever before m the histmr of the worid has 


Rajpal’s Assassin 

Ham Din, the assassin of M. Rajpal, has 
been sentenced to death by the sessions 
judge of Lahore. 80 long as capital punish- 
ment for murder remains the law of the land 
there can be nothing particular to say 
regarding such sentences on offenders caught 
red-handed in the act. But Lahore papers 
note some deplorable facts in connection with 
the trial of this murderer. When Muslims of the 
same pecuniary position as Ilam Din or poorer 
than he are accused of ordinary murders, 
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rmblic subscriptioiiB W not generally rais^ tures of the Mussalmans may possibly, though 
for their defence. But in this case public not probably, be stopped by the combined 
subscriptions were raised, evidently becpse efforts of the British Government and of 
the misguided fanatic had murdpred a Hindu fanatical l^oslems. But there are numerous 
from a so-called religious motive. This is to works in English and other European 
be regretted. Another fact which may have languages, containing similar criticism or 
qomoWnificance is that the two Moslem slander, which are in circulation and which 
assessors pronounced the man not guilty and cannot be proscribed and suppressed, 
the two non-Mosleiu assessors, guilty. It has Hinduism and Christianity have been ex- 
olso to be noted that a Moslem crowd, said posed for centuries to the fullest criticism, 
to number about a thousand, gathered outside and rankest slander. But their essential 
the judge’s court, and shouted Allah ho Akbar truths continue to shine as brightly as ever, 
by way of greeting the convict when he was There was a time when Christian heretics 
removed from the court after pronouncement were persecuted %nd killedi But such treat- 
of judgment. ment did no good to Christianity. Criticism 

The murderer of Swami Shraddhananda has, however, done good, 
was canonized as “Ghazi” by some Moslem — 

publicists. A huge crowd snatched away 

this Ghazi’s corpse from the police and gave Indian Aviators 

him the honour of one of the biggest funeral 
processions in India. With reference to the 
murder of Swanii Shraddhananda, a Moslem 
notable, who is said to occupy a high position, 
has written in his book, named The hidmn 
Moskins, published by Adeune Publishers, 1 
and 2 Windsor House, Victoria Street, London : 

“His (Swami Shraddhananda’s) was a far more for- 
midable force than that of Gandlii’s ; not content 
with mastery of men’s minds, but resolved to miman 
them so that they might succ\imb the more easily 
when he gave the signal to strike. But before, his 
influence and insinuation had establislied a mght- 
marc over our minds, there rose a man wlio knew 
how to Strike the hidden foe. Abdur Kashid put a 
summary end to the Swami’s career and propa- 
ganda, aind if he was sentenced by the law for what 
m civil life is styled a crime, who will declare, 
when all the facts are unravelled, w^hon the rami- 
fications of Pan-Hinduism are revealed, . that he 
did not render a service to those who desire to see 
the stable position established by theBntish m India 
maintained and preserved?” {quoted in Welfare) 

All these facts show a diseased mentality 
in a section — perhaps a large section, of the 
Muhammadan community. This should be 
combated in all possible ways by its sane, 
sober and thoughtful section. Critics of the 
prophet and scriptures of Islam, like the 
critics of other religious teachers and scrip- 
tures, are either serious critics or slanderers. 

Serious criticism has to be met with sober 
and serious replies. As for slanderers, they 
may be either treated with silent contempt, 
or, if necessary, refuted seriously or 
proceeded against in law-courts. Murder 
of a critic of either sort only produces 
the impression that there was some irrefutable 
truth in his criticism. Criticism cannot 
be suppressed. In India publication of 

criticism or slander of the prophet and scrip- Mr. P. M. Kabali 

95Vs— 14 


Mr. P. M. Kabali, a full-fledged Indian 
aviator, is shortly to fly from England to 
India in an aeroplane poetically named the 
“Feather of the Dawn.” He has had a hearty 
send-off from London with appropriate Indian 
ceremony. All Indians will wish him a 
swift and safe voyage. 

Other young Indians are tiying to take 
to aviation. The Ouardimi writes : 
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Qwwttli,* of &e Boimi 

OB tests ’fra: aniir 
oottS^ aitf ^ sbcar^ be siufing to island for 
fmoier turning, to -onali^ for the oommeidtd 
DiWa lioec^ He is seocnd B^i^ee to hsve 
^ded^to^„up snob a career, Mr. B. K. Sinha 


Birtb Aimhrsrstfy of Mabarasa Pratap Singh 

The JayanH or birth anniTersarv of Maha- 


for 9th May, aocordiogr to iiie solar year aitd 
day* 

The anniversary will be cdebrated in 
varions provinces and States on the 10th 
June, life ire glad to learn that H. H. the 
Maharana of Udaipur has promised to get 
a full-sized statue of Maharana Pratap Singh 
prepared and set up in a suitable spot. He 
has also promised to give all facilities to 
pilgrims to visit the battle field of Haldighat 
on the loth June. 

liversary of the great hero should 
be observed by all Indians 
irrespective of their political 
opinions or religious creed, 
as he fought for the freis 
doni of his land and people. 


Religious Hatred in Independent 
Countries 


Maharana Pratap Singh 

10th June next according to the lunar year 
and day. In our last issue we gave the 
date as 6th May, which was a misreading 

rt(R:c- 


Religious hatred and 
rancour do no good either 
in dependent or in indepen- 
dent countries. There should 
be in all countries, not only- 
outward religious toleration, 
but the inward spirit of 
tolerance as well. 

Interested parties try to 
produce the impression in 
India, Britain, America and 
other lands that communal 
strife and strained relations 
between different religious 
communities and castes exist 
only in India, and India is 
therefore unfit for self-rule. But 
in times past Christians of 
opposite sects in independent 
countries indulged in mutual 
massacres and burning of 
their opponents. That is a 
well-known fact. There were 
laws prescribing capital 
punishment for heretical 
opinions. For instance, in 
answer to the question, 
“When was Unitarianisra 
made a capital offence it is 
stated in the London 


(a) if by Unitarianism is meant the denial of the 
Trinity, then it was first made a capital offence by 
the Emperor Oonstantine in 325 a. n., when at the 
conclusion of the Council of Nieaea he addressed 
the following edict to the bishops and the people : 
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•If any man.!*® » iaiw fcoemiti jt copy 

of those boote (the wirtiM 4 Jaio*), .md not to 
have instanfly prottaoed rt, and tooro it into the 
liro, he shaUJte pnt to m ^n^eat he is 
oonvioted ofthM, he shall be subjected to capital 
pnnislinieiit ^ ^ 

ib) In Enfftond the ^ enactment for the sup- 
pression of r^ous.opuuons was the statute for 
the Imrning of heretics (ae heretico comburendo) of 
1401 , demanded by the clergy. The first man to 
be burned for anti-Trinitarian opinions, not by this 
statute, however, which was repealed in 1534 till 
1554, but probably by royal writ, was a Flemish 
sum(;on, weorge von P^ms, who was burned to 
death at SmithMd m f5j51. His heresy consist^ 
in sa> in^ that God the Father was the only God, 
and ( lirist was not ‘Very God. 

(r) In Ireland the first person to suffer death 
foi’ anti-Trinitarian opinions was Adam Duff O’Toole 
iv ho was burned in Dublin in 1327. 

id) The last victim to be burnt at the stake in 
Eiiirland for Unitarian opinions ’was Edward 
\\'i{j:htrnan, who was executed at Lichfield in 1611. 
‘■About this time (says Fuller) a Spanish Arian, 
\mw condemned to die, was, notwithstanding, 
siilTered to linger on his life in Newgate, where he 
ended the same. Indeed, such burning of heretics 
union startled common people, pitying all in pain, 
and prone to asperse justico itself with cruelty, 
boeause of the novelty and hideousness of the 
punishment. Wherefore King James politkhj 
in’ofen'od that heretics hereafter, though condeinnea 
should silently and privately waste themselves 
away in the prison, rather than to grace them mid 
amuse .others with the solemnity of a public 
^■'Kecution, which in popular judgments usurped 
the Iionour of a persecution.” The Act for the 
burmng of heretics was not finally repealed till 
Uw7. 

In the histories of England which we have 
read it is not stated that in the 15tli, 16th 
and 17th centuries England was ruled by 
the Chinese owing to the existence of 
legalized murderous religious hatred. 

Germany, too, was not ruled by the 
Japanese in the 16th century, because of the 
existence of religious hatred there, as evidenced, 
for example, by some observations of Luther, 
quoted in the Harvard Theological Review 
for April, 1929. 

“As for the Catholics he wished that there were 
uiore English kings to kill cardinals, and was 
pleased with a rumour that bishops had been 
executed^ in Denmark* -He could afford to stop 
after having already expressed the hope that the 
princes would rise up, destroy the papal state, 
tear out the tongues of pope and cardinals, and 
nail them to the gallows like seals on a bull.” 

To the sectarians he was no milder. Against 
the Jews he belched forth a mass of suphur- 
ous irreconcilable recommendations. 

. Binm the synagogues, take away their books, 
including |he Hihie. They should be oompellea 
u d^^ food and shelter, preferably 

oam^^ K they mention the nmne of God, 
report them to the magistmte or throw Sau(ke6k 


Seife i^lators should not be 

K ^<^^d be the first 

fm^a or a Jewish Messiah, 

lor a sow fears neither hell nor the devil. 

There a time when we used occasion- 
ally to publish authentic instances of the cruel 
teeatment of Roman Catholics, Jews, etc., in 
Hntain, the British Empire, America, and 
other countries, to prove the hollowness of 
the argument that India is unfit for self-imle 
because of Hiiidu-Moslem riots. Many 
of these were brought together in Toivards 
Home Rule, Part I.’ We have also repeatedly 
drawn attention to instances of violence 
done to Jews, Roman Catholics, Negroes, 
etc., in U. S. A. by the Ku KIux Klan and 
others. But as none are so blind and deaf 
as those who tvill not see and hear, we have 
ceased to compile such details. The winning 
of self-rule cm alone prove our fitness for it. 

British Indian Government’s Drink Revenue 

The latest annual report of the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Association, London, 
shows that the annual revenue of the nine 
provincial governments of India from the sale 
of drink now amounts to nearly £ 15,000,000, 
or twenty crores of rupees in round 
numbers ! It is an ominous fact that about 
one quarter of the total provincial revenues, 
is dependent upon this degrading and 
destructive traffic, the proportion rising to 
as much as 33.3 per cent, in Madras and 
34.4 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa. 

In view of these figures it is hardly surprising 
that several of the provincial Governraents who have 
announced that Prohibition is the goal of their 
Ijohcy find themselves confronted with serious 
^anoial difficulties in trying to give effect te it. 
The^ Governments, says the report, are now 
reaping what was sown by their predecessors 
m the days before excise was transferr^ to 
the control of the liegislatures. 

Whatever the result to the revenues, it 
is the bounden duty of the public and the 
temperance societies in India to make people 
total abstainers. It is only when Govern- 
ments find revenues slipping firom their 
bands that they will m^e a virtue of 
necessity and really go in for prohibition. 


Reduction ef Sentence on Dr. Raeji 

A Free Press message, dated Bombay, 
May 17, runs as follows : 

The, Appellate Bench of the Bombay High Court 
reduced to^y to a. fine of Rs. 500 the sentence 
of SIX months’ rigorous imprisonment impost 
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Raeji, Pmdeiit, Buyat Hindu Sabha, by a 
. Cto Maggstrate and confirmed by the 
Sessions Judge. The charge against Dr. Raeji 
yras for making a sp^h calculated to promote 
feelmgs of enmity and hatred between the Hindus 
and Mahommedans. 

Though His Lordship held no ground has been 
made to interfere with the conviction, still Dr. 
Kaeii Md received great provocation and his life 
w^ being threatened. His Lordship, therefore, 
reduced the sentence as stated above. 


on ju 
First 



Dr. Raeji 

The speech referred to above was delivered 
sometime before the holding of the Hindu 
Mahasabha session at Surat. It was not 
the address which Dr. Raeji delivered as 
chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the Hindu Mahasabha. Not having 


read the speech which has led to his 
conviction, we cannot say whether the 
sentence has been just, But one would 
be curious to know what punishraent has 
been inflicted on those who provoked him 
and threatened to kill him. We h&ve not 
heard that anybody was brought to trial or 
even warned for doing so. Perhaps it is not 
illegal to provoke or threaten the life of a 
Hindu. 


President F. C. Southworth’s Impressions 
of India 

President F. C. Southwortli of Meadville 
School, Chicago, is a distinguished American 
author and teacher who recently toured 
through India and has returned to his country. 
We are constantly told by interested 
Britishers and foreign hirelings like Miss Mayo 
that the intellectual classes in India do not 
care for social reform and for the welfare 
of the less favoured classes. Very diflerent 
was the testimony borne by Dr. Southwoith 
in an address delivered by him at Bangalore, 
as reported in ‘the Indian Messenger : 

I have not yet written a book on India in sj)ite 
of the bad example set by our countrywoman [Miss 
Mjlvo]. But one thing 1 have seen since coming to 
India. In fact, a good many things that I have 
seen are sufficient to vTite not only books but 
many volumes including those that she never saw in 
India when she was here. It has been a wonderful 
experience to go from one city to another and see 
how keenly alive the people of India are upon 
questions of social reform. Not a single city that 
we have visited has failed to present abundant 
testimony of a growing, practical and efficient 
interest m the welfare of the less favoured classes 
of the community. I feel sure that the result of 
the awakening interest throughout the country is 
going to be increasingly manifest in the life of the 
New India. 

In America, as in many other lands, 
India is known as a country which had a 
great past. Dr. South worth referred to that 
fact and added ; 

Now coming to India as we do think of it as 
a land of great literature of the distant past and 
of the great prophets of the distant past, how 
great a discovery was it to learn that India is 
thrilling from centre to circumference with new 
ambition. We had the privilege, several weeks 
ago, in the city of Poona, of commg into a meeting 
of the Youth Conference held in the great pandal 
and of listening for a considerable time to some 
of the young men of India and a few of the 
young women of India unfolding the true 
ideals of the future of their country. In America 
we had never discovered the same kind of interest 
in the future of their country and the social 
welfare of their country that we found in these 
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voung men and women. As we stood and looked 
into their faces we felt that we were looldng into 
tlie faces of those by whom the new India was 
to be made. We also had the ^eat privilege of 
attending a session of your National Congress, a 
privilege which we shall never forget. Tremend- 
ously impressive it was to us as Americans who had 
not known of the seething discontent, the presence 
of the new ambitions which were moving your 
country ; and as I listened to the various orators 
there, I could not help wondering what Eaja Ram 
Mohun Roy would .have thought if he had been 
at that meeting. For it was in some ways an 
evidence of the high hopes that he had entertained 
and of the tremendous forces that he set in motfon 
a hundred years ago. 

Referring to^fiie fact that Ram Mohun Roy 
had hoped that India would possibly become 
independent and would become the “en- 
lightener of Asia,” Dr. Southworth said : 
“I wish that the great prophet of India were 
alive to assume the position of leadership 
in this new era.” 


Oriental Government Security Life Assurance 
Company, Limited 

It is an Indian Ijife Assurance Company, 
all the shares, with fow exceptions, being 
held’ by Indians, and its operations being 
conducted by a Board of Directors mainly 
Indian and including some of the most 
influentifal gentlemen of their respective 
communities in Bombay. 

“Tlie Company was established in Bombay on 
5th May, 1874, thus being the first Proprietary 
Indian Life Assurance Company, with the object 
of bringing to Indians of all classes and communities 
the benefits of Life Assumnce hitherto not availa- 
ble, except to lives of the highest qualifications in 
education and social position, at rates of premium 
so favourable as compared with those charged by 
the first-class Foreign Companies operating in 
India at that time, that many Tieople considei'ed 
the Company was doomed to failure. Time has 
amply proved, however, the fallacy of such 
pessimistic prophecies of disaster. 

“At the conclusion of 54 yeai^s of existence the 
Company finds itself, as it did at its commenco- 
ment, in the leading position among, Indian Life 
Assurance Companies, a position which shows no 
signs of being seriously assailed as is cleai’ from 
the large and increasing numl)er of persons coramg 
forward for I>ife Assurance and me increasing 
number of Lives Assui*ed who come bock to the 
Company again and again to increase the amo^t 
•of their assurances, showing how perfectly satisfied 
they are in every respect with the results of their 
Policies and the treatment that has been accorded 
I)y the Company.” 

It has achieved success by its efficient 
management, and is assured of still greater 
success in the future than it has achieved 


expected, the same 
efficiency continues ter be maintained. 


Ancient Indian History at the Benares 
Hindu University 

A good deal of change has been introduced 
during the last year into the curriculum of 
studies in Ancient Indian History and Culture • 
of this University. According to our sugges- 
tion the curriculum has been modified so Jar 
as to include tho .study of practical subjects 
such as Epigraphy, Numismatics and Art atid 
Architecture. The present curriculum offers 
the advantage of optional groups. Each 
candidate to’ng up Ancient Indian History 
and Culture for his M. A. examination has to 
be examined in four compulsory subjects : 

I. Indian History up to 319 A. D., including 
Pre-historic Culture. 

n. Indian History fi-om 319 to 1203 A. D. 

HI. Hindu Law and Social Institutions of India. 

IV. Administration and Political Theories. 

In addition to these compulsory subjects 
the student has to take any two of the 
following optional groups : 

Group A. Religion and Philosophy : 

Paper I Brahiuana Religion and Philosophy. 

Paper II Jaina and Bauddha Religion and 
Philosophy. ’ 

Group B. Literature, Poetics and Dramaturgy : 

Paper I Poetics and Dramaturgy. 

„ II Sanskiit Literature. 

Group C. Epigraphy: 

Paper I Indian Inscriptions up to 319 A. D. 
including Kharoshthi . 

„ 11 North Indian Inscriptions, from 319 

to 1200 A. D. 

Group D. Indian Palaeography : 

Paper I The Evolution of Indian Alphabets. 

„ II Northern Indian Alphabets from 
700 to 1300 A. D. 

Group E. Ai’t and Arohitecture : 

Paper 1 History of Indian Architecture. 

„ II History of Indian Art. 

Group F. Numismatics : 

Paper I Origin and Metrolo^. 

„ II The Reformed Indian Currency. 

This sub-di vision of the entire subject 
into four compulsory papers and six groups, 
each containing two optional papers, will be 
a great help for students who want to take 
up a vocational course. A graduate who 
wants to qualify himself as an Archaeologist, 
either for service in that department of 
British India or under one of the Indian 
States, may take up either Epigraphy or 
Palaeography or Architecture and Numis- 
matics. Those who want to become Curators 
of Archaeological Museums may take up 
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Epigraphy with either Art atid Arohitecture 
or Numismaties, Other! w:hp may want to 
qualify themselves for teaching Sanskrit and 
History may take up the first two groups. 

Epigraphy, Art and Architecture, and 
Numismatics are taught f or tiie most part in 
the Museums at Sarnath, near Benares, and 
Lucknow. Students in Art and Architecture 
will also be taken to Oriss^ Calcutta, Patna, 
Nalanda, Bodh-Gaya, Khajuraho, Mathura, 
Kurukshetra, Lahore and Taxila, for which 
funds have been provided by the University, 

So far as our information goes, no 
University in India possesses among its 
staff a greater practical archaeologist thin 
Prof. R. D. Banerji of the Hindu University. 
And he is an authority in numismatics, 
not in some other branches of archaeology 
also. Hence students who would earnestly 
follow his guidance would have a good 
education. 


“History and Brahmanophobia 

Such is the title of an article in The 
Week by its former editor, Dr. H. C. E. 
Zacharias. It is a review of a German 
pamphlet of 106 pages, named “Politik und 
Religion in Indien,” by Prof. H. W. 
Schomerus of Halle University, who, the 
reviewer says, is a leading Protestant Missio- 
logist who has specialized^ in Indology. Dr. 
Zacharias calls the author a Brahmanophobe, 
because he ascribes many of the real or 
fancied disadvantages of India to the work 
and influence of the Brahmans. The reviewer’s 
article should be read as a whole. We will 
extract only a few passages. 

like most Europeans the author weeps bitter 
tears about the multiplicity of petty States and 
their internecine wars and the prevailing Babel of 
tongues. Fancy, said he, between Kabul and 

Calcutta there were as many as ten kmgdoms ! 
Just fancy a distance of 2500 Km., as I found 
looking at the map. And in Europe? Also a line 

of 2500 Km., say from Helsingfors to Tiiasa— 

how many sovereign countries are there, do you 
think ? Ten, dear reader, exactly ten. And even 
if we take the same distance in another 

direction, say, ftxim Warsaw to Madrid, we get 
six. In Europe ; to-day. Has, one wondere, Prof. 
Schomerus ever wept with equal bitterness 
over such “dismemberment” of Europe ? Has he 
discovered there too those cunning Brahmans, 
whose sole fault it is — or any other class of men 
oorrespttiStog to them ? and if not, why not ? 

As regards the Babel of tongues, the 
reviewer writes : 

In the same way our author goes hopelessly 


astray, when he holds up to scorn India’s . mifiti- 
plicity of languages. He mentions himself that 
nine of these languages are spoken by more than 
ten millions ; but not only does he not draw^ the 
necessary oonolusion from the total thus obtam^ 
(a total, not of 90, but of 257 millions I), but he 
equally fails to make the necessary comparison 
with Europe. Let me then make it for him and 
place side by side the number of people in the 
two continents speaking a language used as their 
mother-tongue by at least ten millions : 

Wptern Hindi 97 millions— German 
49 „ English 


Matathi 

Tamil 

Panjabi 

&iiasthani 

Jwarese 

Oriya 


24 

19 

19 

16 

13 

10 

10 


French 
Italian 
Polish 
Spanish 
Rumanian 15 
Dutch 10 

Serb 10 


65 millions 
48 
45 


41 

25 

21 


257 


280 


Out of a total population of 320 millions and 360 
millions respectively for India and Europe (1 
always leave out Russia) we . find therefore t^t 
the nine principal languages in India are ^oken 
by 80 p. c. of the total population, whilst m Europe 
by only 77 p. c. ! Yet it is about the linguistic 
fragmentation of India that' our Professor and 
others like him get excited ! 


The comparison with Europe is not in^-' 
appropriate, as Prof. Schomerus has, on page 
5 of his book. 


admitted the age-long development in India, of a 
cultural and religious, intellectual and social liomo- 
geneousness, surmounting to a certain degree the 
barriers of race, language and caste, so that India, 
seen as a whole, does after all give the impression 
of unity and permits of Ijeing considered as such 
with greater intrinsic right, than Europe.” 

After this comes the following concluding^ 
paragraph of the review ; 

That surely is a sufficient testimony : and one 
can but marvel, how people, admitting all such 
facts, Gan be illogical, as to draw utterly wrong and 
fenciful conclusions— as for instance the Brahmanp- 
phobe one we have been considering. For if 
India is culturally, socially, intellectually, one, it 
is so, because the Brahmans, as bringers and 
keepers of Hindu culture, have given it that unity ; 
and if the author knew and cared a little mom 
for India’s struggle for self-determination, he would 
also know— over and above the two non-Brahtnau 
figures of Gandhi and Tagore— that this modern 
movement for emancipation too has been launched 
and is being sustained, mainly and overwhelmingly, 
by— Brahmans. 

Tagore, by the by, is a Brahman, mt a 
non-Brahman. 


AH British Parties’ Apathy to Indian Aspirations 

London, May 27 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu in discussing the General 
Election in an article in .the “>fonohester Guardian’^ 
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■obii^udes by deciaring that she is not British and 
is therefore incapable of appraising anght the full 
esoteric significance and the worth of British party 
labels and loyalties. '1 am Indian and I am deeply, 
even tragic^y, aware that, however clear and 
keen be the cleavage between the political parties 
in England regarding Horae and foreign politics, 
there is solid unanimity of attitude and opinion in 
their common apathy and opposition to all Indian 
aspirations, ideals and national freedom.” —JReuter 



Ml'S. Sarojini Naidu 


The Modern Review has repeatedly 
said what Mrs. Sarojini Naidu has written 
in the ‘‘Manchester Guardian” regarding the 
attitude of all British political parties towards 
India. In the last March number we wrote 
<page 391) : 

. “^-That India’s well-being is not a party question 
in British politics, is, however, understood in India 
•in a different sense.— Indians think that no British 
P^y is interested in promoting India’s welfare. 
What all British parties are bent upon is the 
safeguarding of British political and economic 
supremacy in India.” 


Scholmhips forMndiftn Students in 
Munich University 

Professor Dr. Kalidas Nag, Hon. Secretary, 
The Greater India Society, has receiv^ 
from Prof. Friedriech von Muller, President 
of the German Academy, a circular offering 
three scholarships to Indian students to 
enable them to study at the University 
of Munich. Prof. F. von Muller writes to him : ‘ 
“Our humble effort is nothing but a simple 
attempt— a modest beginning— towards the 
promotion of cultural relations between 
Germany and Indii” 

As a bulletin of the Indian Information 
Bureau of Berlin reminds Indian students 
wishing to study in Germany, all teaching 
there is given through the medium of 
German. So those who do not know that 
language should either acquire a working 
knowledge of it here or in Germany. It 
requires four months to do so in Germany. 
So it is best to reach that country four months 
before the opening of a session. 

The circular is printed below. 

Munich Offers Three Scholarships to Indian 
Students. 

Under the joint auspices of die Deutsclie 
Akademie and die Deutsche Akademische AuS-t 
landsstelle of Municli, Germany, it lias l>een 
arranged as an expression of our gratitude for the 
hospitality extended to Munich visitors to Indian 
Universities, that during the academic -year of 
1929-30, three scholarships—one for Medicine, one 
for Engineering and one for either Applied 
Chemistry or Physics -will he awairied to three 
Indian students to continue post-gradiuite studies 
in the University of Munich and the Higher 
Technical School (the Engineering College) of 
Munich. 

The scholw'skips will he given in the form of 
free rooms in the Stwlcnfs House and })oard. 

The chosen candidates will have to pay theii* 
own travelling expenses from India or any otliei* 
ceuntry to Munich. They will have to nay the 
regular tuition fees which will he for the Medical 
Faculty about .570 Marks or £28.— pounds sterling, 
for the Engineering Faculty about H40 Marks or 
£ IG-lB.—pounds sterling, and for Applied 
Chemistry or iPhysic^s about 440 Marks qr 
£21-10. —pounds sterling for a year. Furthermore 
they will have to bear all other necessary personal 
expenses. 

An applicant for the scholarship must be a 
graduate of an lndian,^British . or American uni- 
versity in Medicine, Engineering, Chemistry or 
Physics. He should have some ImowJedge or the 
German language and must furnish, at least one 
testimonial from a professor as to his scholarship 
and standing. All A^limtiom mmt he adressm 
to ''Hauptstelle der Ikutschen Akademie., Muenchen, 
Resident, Germany*^ in time to reach u$ by the 
]5th of July. 192% The selection of successful 
candidates will be made by the Ist of Atjgiistj,, 
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so that they will ha ?0 ample time to 'arrange for 
their passage eta to arrive jn Munich by the 15th 
of October, to be^n their regular work from the 
very begnhing of the Winter Semester. 

. Die DeutsSie Akademie Haiiptstelle Residenz, 
Mimich (Bavaria), Oermany. 


Indian States' Peoples’ Conference 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s presidential address 
to the second Indian States’ Peoples’ Con- 
ference, held at Bombay, was a very 
important pronouncement^ He criticized the 
Butler Committee severely. Said he : 

“In my humble opinion, gentlemen, the Butler 
Committee was bad in its origin, bad in the time 
chosen for its appointment, bad in its terms of 
reference, bad in its personnel and bad in its lines 
of inquiry, while its report is bad in its reasoning 
and bad m its conclusions.” 

He spoke with much warmth of the unjust 
treatment received by many ruling princes. 

Mr. Chintamani summed up his own view 
in the following words : — 

“I am for the Princes and for their treaty 
rights. But if this were to mean the perpetum 
partitioning of the country, as it were, the des- 
truction of its integrity, the continued existence 
of a third party in power backed by an army of 
occupation to encourage the Princes to render a 
•Federated India impossible, then I would deem 
it my duty to say, “India Fiist : Treaty Rights 
Afterwards.” 

He expressed hirpself in favour of a 
federal constitution for India, gave a tentative 
list of reforms that could not wait, pleaded 
for their immediate introduction in the 
Indian States and hold up the ancient ideal 
of kingship before the Princes. Here is his 
list of reforms. 

I.— A declaration of Fundamental Rights in the 
form of a Proclamation by the Ruling Prince 
recognizing the right of free speech, free press, 
free association, security of person and of property, 
and judicial trial. . . , . , 

[This includes the absolute cessation of banish- 
ment of people from states and the confiscation 
of property by the mere fiat of the Prince.] 

IT. — The abolition of he (jar or forced labour. 

III. —The separation of judicial from executive 
' functions, and an independent judiciary, the ruler 

retaining only the prerogative of pardon and 
mercy and never acting as a court of appeal. 

IV. — Local Self-Government -including village 
panchayats and niral and municipal hoards with 
majorities . of elected members and elected 
chairmen. 

Y.— Le^rislative Councils with majorities of 
elected members and with at least the same 
powers as are exercised by the coimcils in British 
India. 

YI.—No law shall be passed except by the 


YU— The ruler’s privy purse shall be abaolutelv 
separate from the state budget, 

[It should be fixed at not more than 10 
cent of the revenues in any state and in any 
circumstances, and any excess shall have to lie 
voted by the Legislature.] 

YIIL— Cabinet government presided over by 
the Ruling Prince. 

[In the more advanced states there should bo 
responsible government in the sense in which this 
term is understood. In other states representative 
government at the start, leading up to responsiitle 
government within a period of ten to fifteen 
years.] 

IX. — Free elementary education to all subjects 
of the state of both sexes. 

[An irreducible minimum of '10 per cent, of the 
revenues of the state should be spent on, education 
eveiy year and in^ all circumstances.] 

X. — An irreducible minimum of 10 per cent, 
of the revenues of the state to be spent upon piil)litj 
health and medical relief. 

XL— Economic survey to be followed l>y 
systematic measures of economic development bntli 
in rural and urban areas. 


All-India Congress Committee Meeting 

At the All-India Congress Committee 
meeting recently held in Bombay the Tamil 
Nadu Congress Committee wanted to propose 
that the Council party should be* given 
freedom to ‘accept office under certain con- 
ditions. But owing to the strongly expressed 
opposition in the country the proposal 
was not brought forward. This has been a 
wise course. Originally Non-co-operation 
included boycott of the Councils. When under 
Mr. Chittaranjan Das’s lead Council-entry 
was decided upon, it was for the purpose 
of offering consistent and persistent opposition 
to the Government from within the Councils. 
But in practice the policy of consistent and 
persistent opposition has been whittled down 
to a sort of ^responsive co-operation.” Accep- 
tance of office would have been a still furthci 
departure from the principle of Non-co 
operation. Wo are not concerned in thv 
note with the desirability or otherwise o 
acceptance of office. What we mean is tha 
office cannot be accepted consistently witl 
the declared object of the Council-entry party 

The following resolution on the situatioi 
in East Africa, moved by Mr. IT. K. Ozi 
editor of the ^‘Democrat,” Kenya, and adoptc 
nem con., was timely and important : 

“This A. 1. C. C. congratulates the Indians ' 
East Africa on their friendly and cordial relatioi 
with the East Africans and trusts that they wi 
continue to maintain them and to treat the intercs 
of the original inhabitants as supeiior to all otli 
interests. The A. I, C. C. assures the Indii 
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,ommnnHy oJ Kenya. 0^ te .support m its 

afrSle for Iho adnavemMt of political and 
^JnSiic eauality in USM Afnca, 

^ Mr OzA, in moving tho resolntton, said that 
K(4a was an agricttltar^ counted that v^t 

uiots of agrioulturalknd M bm r^rved for the 
population. The Indian^ had been politically 

segreu’ated. , . , 

Ucferring to the Hilton-Young Commissions 
ronort he points out that the majority of the 
(^Jnimission had stated that there should be a 
coimiion electoral roll and a common franchise. 
Under the circumstances, the Kenya Indians wanted 
1 lie support of the A. 1. C. C. in their fight 


llegarding the Governor General’s announce- 
iinmt relating to the extension of life of the 
Legislative Assembly, the Working Committee 
was empowered to deal with the matter 
after the reply to Pandit Motilal Nehru's 
telegram to His Excellency had been received 
and placed before the Committee. At the 
Working Committee meeting, 


A heated discussion lasting over two hours 
centred round this point and several of the spaakem 
are understood to have described the Viceroy’s action 
as a breach of promise and a political move to 
clieckmate the progress of the Congress. They took 
exception to it not so much for tlie policy underly- 
ing it as for its clear contradiction of the assurance 
given by His Excellency to Pandit Motilal Nehru 
through the President that the life of the iVsscinbly 
would not bo extended. It was on this assmunce 
that Ifandit Motilal dropped the adjournment motion 
which he was contemplating to move in the hist 
session of the Assembly to discuss the (piostion. 


The All-India Congress Committee has 
adopted the following resolution moved by 
Mr. Sri Prakasa : 


The Conference recommends to the A. I. C. C. 
that in the opinion of this Conference the great 
poverty and misery of the Indians are due to 
foreign exploitation in India with the economic 
stmeture of society which the alien nilers support 
and help, if the exploitation is continued. To 
remove the poverty and misery and ameliorate the 
condition of the Indian masses it is essential to make 
revolutionary clianges in the present economic 
and social structure of the society and remove 
the gross inequalities.” 

With all efforts to minimize and ultimately 
put a |top to foreign exploitation we are in 
entire sympathy. That part of the resolution 
which relates to making revolutionary changes 
in the present economic structure of society 
and removing the gross inequalities, is a 
move towards socialism. No opinion can bo 
pronounced on it unless what is aimed at is 
definitely stated in detail with the steps to 
be taken for the purpose. 

By revolutionary changes in the social 
stmeture are obviously meant changes in 
Hindu society. Kemoval of untpuchabiUty, 
which is part of the Oongre s Jirogramme, 
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also , relates to Hindu society. We do not in 
the least object to Congress* interesting itself 
in these cominunal matters. But what we wish 
to point out is that if CongrexSS can deal with 
communal matters, there should not be any 
outcry on ‘the part of any Congressmen when 
the Hindu Mahasabha does the same. 

Mahatma Gaudhi moved the following 
resolution : 

cjarapaign of repression which 
the British Government are carrying tin in all parts 
of the country, as evidenced by the conviction of Mr. ’ 
Sambamiirthi, a member of the Working Committee, 
and . many other national workers, the w^holesale 
an^ests and barbarous treatment of the members 
of the All-India Congiv.ss Committee, and Labour 
leaders and workers now awaiting trial at Meerut, 
the un>varranted house seart^hes and wanton 
confiscation of Pandit Simdarlars ‘History of British 
India’, the All-India Congress (Committee opines 
that the nation should be prepared for efficient 
resistancje to such methods, ’^and as it is clear that 
no nation-wide resistance is possible unless the 
whole Congress organization is reconstmeted on a 
satisfactory basis, this Coinmitte<^ therefore, calls 
upon the heads of provincial organizations to reorga- 
nize their respective provinces so as to fill til the 
following minimum requirements The Provincial 
Congress organizations shall have (1) not less than 
one-quarter per cent, of th(^ total population of the 
province as original members ; (2) not less than 5b 
per cent, of the districts represented by it. The 
district organizations sixall liavo not less than one 
per cent, of the population as original members 
and not less than 5b per cent, of the talisils 
represented by it. Taltsil organizations sliall havp 
not less than a quarter per cent, of its population 
as original members and not less than ten per cent, 
of the villages wdthin the tahsils represented by it. 
Village organizations sliall have not less than three 
per cent, of its population as original memliers. 
For the provinces of Bombay and Delhi, the original 
members shall not be less than throe per cent, of 
their respective populations. For the province of 
Burma the Working Committee sliall issue sucli 
instructions as may appear to it reasonable after 
consultation witli the wT>rlrers in that province. No 
lU'ovincial organization will be recognized by the 
Committee that does not satisfy the foregoing h'sjl 
within August 31 next. It will Iki open to the 
Working (Jommitteo to disaffiliate any organization 
that does not carry out the instructions issued 
from time to time by the All-India Congi’ess 
Commitee and tlie Working Committee.” 

A number of amendments were moved 
and some of thorn were accepted. These 
were that Delhi should he excluded from 
the operation of the clause relating to . the 
enrolment of three per cent, population and 
BomWy’s percentage should be decreased to 
one and a half. Agency tracts . should be 
excluded from the computatiou of percentage. 
The resolution, with the accepted amend- 
ments, was passed by a majority. 
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The Meerut Triiil 

The trial at Meerut of 31 alleged cons- 
pirators has yet to Begin. Remand after 
remand has been granted to the prosecution, 
and the latest information available to-day 
(May 29) is that on June 1, when it was 
said the trial would begin, there may be 
an application for a further remand. 

The accused have been kept in jail since 
March last in practically the same conditions 
in which convicted criminals are kept: The 
heat at Meerut is intense. Sleeping indoors 
is a great trial, particularly for those who, like 
the majority of the accused, are not U. P. 
men. Mosquitoes abound' in the jail and 
make life miserable. Tiio food supplied is 
bad and insufficient. So the accused are 
really being punished before they have beeii 
tried. If this be inevitable under the law 
as it stands, the law should be changed. 

There is no reason why the accused 
should not have been tried in a place where 
they could have the advantage of trial by jury 
and why they should not have been released 
on bail when they first applied for it. They 
could not possibly run away from India even if 
they wanted to, which we fancy they do not. 
Besides, they cannot, under present conditions, 
consult lawyers and fnends freely and make 
adequate preparations for their defence. 

■ The Government does not spend a few 
annas extra per head for the accused to 
enable them to maintain; their health, and its 
officers, have, it is reported, obliged a 
tuberculous patient among them to sleep 
with the rest. On the other hand, it is 
reported that one crore(ten million) of rupees 
has been sanctioned for the expenses of the 
prosecution, and that of the prosecuting 
counsel, Mr. Langford James alone has 
drawn Rs. 34,000 as one month’s fees and has 
Two bills outstanding amounting to Rs. 23,000 
in the aggregate for the same period. 
All this, with his previously accumulated 
wealth, had not sufficed to enable him to 
live in such comfort at Meerut as could keep 
up his usual health and spirits. So, it is 
reported, he had to run up to the cool heights 
of Mussoorie. The alleged conspirators are 
human beings like the highest officers of 
Government and the prosecuting counsel. 
Their guilt has still to be established. Yet 
they have to lead a life worse than a dog’s. 
And all those who have anything to do with 
their trial enjoy good sleep ! Does it matter 
much after all to these unlucky men that 
the Yiceroy is reported to be a good 


Christian ? Neither His Excellency nor other 
great servants of the, King-Emperor are able 
to do anything for the accused. In order 
that a ti'ial may not practically be something 
like denial of justice, prosecution and defence 
should have 'equal facilities. 


The Whitley Commission 

The personnel of the Whitley Commission 
which is to investigate and report on labour 
conditions in India, has been announced. 
The majority are Britishers, though the 
conditions to be reported on arc those of 
India. Capital is over-represented . and 
labour under-represented. Practically the only 
member who has a thorough knowledge of 
Indian labour conditions and problems is 
N. M. Joshi. Mr, Srinivasa Sastri is a good 
man, a cultured man, but not a laboiii' 
expert. Moreover, he is believed to be partly 
under official hypnosis. Dewan Chamanlal 
is not a labour expert. He has enthusiasm 
of a sort, which sometimes runs away with 
him~~as at the Jheria Trade Union Congress 
when he got it affiliated to the League 
against Imperialism (by way of protest against 
Mr, Johnston’s arrest !), for which others 
have to suffer at Meerut. Mr. Kabiruddin 
Ahmed is au unconscious humorist who has 
been appointed a member evidently to keep 
his colleagues in a jol y mood. 

The number of women labourers in 
India is not small. Therefore, there ought 
to have been at least one Indian lady membei 
on the Commission. There are cultured 
Indian ladies who work among labourers oi 
both sexes and have a thorough knowledge 
of labour conditioils. One of them should 
and could have been appointed. 

Legislation relating to trade disputes and 
the ordinance to ensure “public safety’ 
should have been considered after the Whit- 
ley Commission had finished their labours 
But as matters stand, Government has fore- 
stalled their decision on some subjects, oi 
rather has practically shut these out fron: 
their consideration. 


Extension of Life of Assembly 

The Govern or-General’s statement ii 
respect of the extension of the life of tin 
Assembly is not as precise as his utterances 
generally are. That may be due to the fac' 
that he does not think it politic to make 
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his reasons quite plain. And it is not merely 
the reasons that are left somewliat vague, 
it has not been definitely stated when the 
elections to the Assembly are to be held. 

His Excellency is not in favour of holding 
the elections on the eve of the publication 
of the report of the Simon Commission. But 
neither does he say that the elections would 
be held after its publication. Evidently, 
ho does not want the elections to be 
used by the Indian public as an opportunity 
for expressing their opinion either on the 
constitution and appointment of the Simon 
Commission or^ on its report. Probably 
what Lord Irwin intends is to confront the 
public with a “settled fact/* that is to say, 
with* a changed constitution for India, 
possibly framed by a predominantly Toiy 
parliament after the presentation of the 
Simon Commission report. Possibly, there- 
fore, His Lordship waits to see what sort 
of a parliament the new one is going to be. 

He would not naturally be sure now what 
to do if the Conservatives were to fall from 
power. 

• Public opinion ia India has been pro- 
nounced on the Simon Commission. But 
as Government has managed to appoint some 
sort of Council Committees to co-operate 
with it, the strength of the Commission 
boycott movement has not been clearly 
perceived outside India. If an election 
could be held on the boycott issue, or on 
a platform including an emphatic condemna- 
tion of the Simon Commission Report after 
its publication, and if the majority of elected 
members were against the Commission or its 
report, then the trend of public opinion 
would be quite clearly realized both in 
India and abroad. Perhaps Lord Irwin 
wants to obviate sucli an unwelcome 
contingency. 

It is probably anticipated that if the life 
of the present Assembly could be prolonged 
till after the new constitution had been 
given effect to, it would be possible by 
clever manipulation to make the majority of 
its members pass a vote of approval of that 
re-reformed constitution. 

It may have been clear to the meanest 
official intelligence that owing to the repres- 
sive policy at present pursued, a noAv 
Assembly would contain more opposition 
members than the present one. This the 
bureaucracy cannot want. 
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• The iaootmhed Murders 

We have, received a copy of the repre- 
sentation submitted by the President of the 
Sind Hindn Association to the Secretary, 
Home Department, Government of BomWy. 
It says, in part : 

My Association looks with horror* and mdignation 
at the totai’dly murders perr>etvated upon the 
Hindus 01 Jacobabad on the night of the 2Brd April 
by a Musalman who fired ten shots, killing five 
Hinaus, among w'hom one was a woman of sixty 
years, and wounding five otHer Hindus. The gi’cmnd 
for the murders was prepared by an inflauimatory 
propaganda by certain Musalmans of -lacobabad. 
who addressed publfo meetings exhorting their 
co-rehgionists to avenge the death of a certain 
Mama VI Hasan, who, it was suspected by them, 
was murdered by sonie Hindus. The local Muslim 
bub-Inspector of Police made enquiries into the 
matter ^d came to the conelusion that it was a 
ease of suicide and not murder. Neither the 
District Magistrate nor the D. S. P. took any steps 
to stop inflammatory speeches at pulrlic meetings 
against the Hindus. Tiinely action on his part, 
clothed as the D. M. is with summary powers 
under Sind Frontier Regulations, would riave, my 
Association is convinced, prevented the tragedy of 
2Brd April. In a disti’ict where incendiary speeches 
lead to surprisingly quick action on the part of an 
easily excitable and ignorant Muslim population, any 
officer with some exfierience of the district would 
have taken immediate steps to nip tlie mischief in 
the bud. He would liave bound down tho miscliief- 
raakers at once. 

The local authorities did iiotfiing to arrest th€f 
mischief by instituting, at least, security proceed- 
ings against the prominent agitators, not to speak of 
prosecutions under Section 153-A. 

There was the Police Home Insp(3ctor wjthin a 
fewr yai-ds of the street where the murderer fired 
file first shot. He stirred out after the fourth shot. 
He did not follow tho murderer, as an armed Police 
Officer should have done, to kill or get killed. 

Thcr^ is a Police Chowki within a few* yaids of 
the scene of the murders. Nine-thirty at night is 
not the time for any policeman on duty to go t(> 
sleep. Yet no policeman came out of the C'how^ki 
to pursue the murderer. 

The D. S. P. appeared on the scene forty-five 
minutes after the shooting. He did nothing to 
immediately surround the locality in which the 
murderer had disappeared after completing kiKS 
nefarious work, noi* did he seem to have taken any 
energetic steps that ver>^ night to trace the culprit. 

All these allegations are very serioiijs, 
and call for an immediate and searching 
inquiry. And, in any case, whether any 
or most or all of them bo true or false, it 
is a fact that a number of persons have 
been killed.* It is the bounden'duty of the 
Bombay Government to do its very utmost 
to arrest the culprit and bring him to trial, 
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The repoxi: of the special officers^ appointed 
by the Bombay Government, in consequence 
of the Satyagridia at Bardoli, to inquire into 
the enhancement of the land revemie in that 
taluqa, shows that the ryots were right in 
their contenition and proves that the settle- 
ment office were mistaken in their recom- 
mendations to the Government of Bombay. 
It is admitted in the report that the material 
gathered by the officers was not sufficient to 
warrant a general Increase in rental rates 
and that the statistics upon which the Govern- 
ment relied had been carelessly compiled 
and were incorrect in a large number of 
cases. It is stated in the report that “they 
must bo regarded as completely unreliable.^^ 

Bardoli has its lessons both for the people 
and the Government. The people have a 
fresh object lesson as to the efficacy of 
thoroughly non-violent resistance. The 
Government has a fresh proof, which it ought 
not to have required, that its officers are not 
infallible. All honour to Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel and his co-workers and the farmers 
and peasants of Bardoli. 

The Greatest Anniversary 

According to Buddhist tradition, the 
•ftuddha^s birth, enlightenment and death took 
place in different years on tlie full-moon day 
of the Hindu lunar month of Yaisakha. So 
on that day every year Buddhists celebrate 
the great anniversary, and others join them 
on that sacred occasion. This year tne 
Yaisakha full-moon day fell on May 23rd 
last. 

The Buddha’s last words w(?re addressed 
to his disciple Ananda. They are : 

“Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. 
Be ye a refuge to yourselves. Betake 
yourselves to no external refuge. Hpld fast 
as a refuge to the truth. Look not for 
refuge to any one besides yourselves. 
Work out your own salvation with diligence.” 

. No teacher ever gave to his disciples a 
more inspiring lesson of self-help, 

Misgevernment in Some Indian States 

As a sample of the misrale prevailing in 
some Indian States Sumrajya culls the 
following details from a booklet published by 
the Secretary of Indian States’ Peoples’ 
Conference, relating to Navnagar, Prince 
Rahji’s domain : 


There xs jeithet liberty of person nor seeuiity 
of property. The extent, however, to which these 
precious rights are violated can only be realized 
from one or two typical concrete instances. One 
bheth Premanand Keshavji was a native of Nav- 
nagar possessing a fine bungalow. He was arrested 
and confined* for a long period without any legal 
process and fined a lakh of rupees by execunve 
order. His bungalow was made the State guest- 
house by the same authority. Yijubhai Motiohand 
was an agricultuml graduate with a passion for 
gardening. He spent thousands and created a rich 
imd beautiful garden which was estimated, even by 
the State Officer, to have oust at least Rs. 45,00(1. But 
the Maharaja snatched the garden away for Rs. 
o,W0 in spite of the owner’s rofusal to accept the 
pnee. Tlie dispossessed Motichand, we arc told, 
took the Joss so keenly to heart , that he developed 
consumption and died a broken and disappointed* 
man. There is nothing like legislation in^he State. 
The Maharaja’s will is law in everything, and the 
administration is run by orders and circulars issued 
hy Jiim and his Secretaries without reference to 
any fixed or uniform principle. The tyranny of 
fixation in the State borders on the scandalous. 
There seems to be no limit except the ingenuity 
of tlie ^ Ruler and liis advisers governing taxation. 
Thus, in addition to all the taxes known to British 
India, we <‘ome across, in Navnagar, such a (pieer 
assortment of means tor raising money as a wheel 
tiix, awarioan tax, a ghee iiroduction tax, milk cMittle 
tax, cattle sale tax, ^li maniage tax, marriage party 
tax, re-marriage tax, raw sugar pot tax and vege- 
table produce tax. It is computed that no less Ilian 
60 per cent, of their incomes is T>aid to the 
State by the agriculturists in one shape oc other 
by way of taxation. The very beggars are not 
exempt from the Ruler’s levy. 


“Red” Letters, etc. 

“Red” letters continue to be received by 
all sorts and conditions of men, threatening 
their lives for all possible reasons on earth, 
it would seem. Telephonic messages of the 
same sort have also been received by some 
persons. In not a single instance has the 
writer of such a letter or the utterer 
of such a message been traced by the 
police of tlie places where these grim tricks 
have been played. That is perhaps because 
all this is not the work of real “Reds.” For, 
if it were so, our police officers who can 
discover bombs, revolvers, cartridges and 
revolutionary correspondence in the obscurest 
nooks, would have been able to find out the 
authors of these pranks. 

So far as we know or can recollect, ir 
the course of the many years during which 
“Red” pamphlets and leaflets have been 
occasionally circulated, not a single factory of 
these interesting productions has been spotted. 
What is the reason? 

"■ . , \ 
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W© find from the latest annual report of 
the Inter-tTnfreisitjr Board, India, that its work 
continued to be satisfactory during the year 
j 92 ^ 29 . All the seventeen universities in 
•Inclia have renewed their memBership for a 
second period of three years, and have made 
their annual contributions. The financial 
position of the board continues to be satis- 
factory. 

British Altruism Again ! 

The Statesman would have the Indian 
public believe '.that the Whitley Labour 
Commission has been appointed and English- 
men hjfve agreed to serve on it from 
entirely “friendly” and “selfless” motives. 
Credut Judaens. 

Writing on the Commission the Cliowrin- 
gliee paper says : 

We would plead in this matter for a better 
iinderstandinff of the inotives of the Government 
and of the Hritish people. Were the latter acting 
in any selfish spirit they would neither attempt to 
develop industrialism in India noi' offer it guidance 
from its own experience. Great Hrihiin is an 
industrial country. It Avants a market for its 
manufactured goods. It wants, beyond that, vast 
supplies of food and raw materials that it could 
dra\v ^’rom India in exchange fpr its own products. 
iMl its commer- ial interests point to the advantage 
of keeping India as an agricultural^ country or at 
best with its industries in a primitive condition. 
A toT‘ril)le bogey to the Western peoples is the 
possibility of their markets being destroyed liy 
the products of the cheaper-paid labour of the 
East. Personally Ave do not believe in that possi- 
bility, but to many millions in Europe and else- 
where the menace is real and affrighting. Yet 
it is in those circumstances that Englishmen come 
foi’Avard with their offer of assistance to India. 
There could not be an act more really friendly or 
more selfless. May it be hoped that that fact Avill be 
realized in India, that it will not be misinterpreted 
for petty political purposes, tliat it Avill be under- 
stood as what it is, the expression of a sincere 
desire to help the Indian people in the biggevSt 
problem that Inis confronted them for a tjenfury ? 

, The Anglo-Indian journal suppresses the 
fact that, except in the case of the cottdii 
mills of the Bombay Presidency, Indian 
large scale industries are mostly in the hands 
of British capitalists. Therefore, the interests 
of all sections of the British people 
^will not be served by keeping industries 
Jn India in a primitive condition. What 
; British capitalist interests demand i^ that 
T industrial conditions in India should be 
such as would facilitate the exploitation of 
India’s resources by British capitalists and 
experts, not by Mw/. capitalisis and experts 
far as fbat can be tnamiged. Labour in 


Britmn has become self-assertive and rebellious, 
^itish capitalists, therefore, require fresh fields. 
What better ^ field can there be than India, 
where labour is cheap and illiterate, and has 
hitherto bpen absolutely unorganized, meek 
and submissive ? Who knows that it Avould 
not be one of the duties of the Whitley 
Cornmission to try to nip in the bud the rising 
spirit of independence of Indian labourers ? 

The British are a poAverful people. But 
they are not all-powerful They liav(‘ tried to , 
make and keep India aiy agricultural country, 
Avhich it never was in any pre-British 
historical period. The latest attempt in this 
direction was the *Linliththgow Agricultural 
Commission. But the ruin of India’s indigen- 
ous manufacturing industries has been follow- 
ed by the birth of a iieAv industrialism iu 
spite of Avhat the British people could ^ 
do to prevent it. Tlierefore, Britain 
has to make a virtue of necessity. 

British capitalists Avant to develop industries 
in India not for the good of Indians 

but for their OAvn advantage. If there is 
a British labour element in the Wliitley 
Commission, that also may not be an un- 
questionable proof of British altruism. It 
is well known that India Avas made to 
accept and ratify the W^ashington hoips* 
of work convention limiting thq daily 
and Aveekly period of Avork, before its 
acceptance and ratification by any oi 
the principal manufacturing countries 
of the world. That Avas not because the 
hearts of the Western industrial philanthro- 
pists Avept more for the Indian labourers 
than for their own labourers. The object 
was to limit the output of Indian factories 
as an offset against the cheapness of Indian 
labour. Similarly, the labour element in 
the WTiitley Commission may try to make 
working conditions in India so expensive 
as to counterpoise or destroy the 
advantage of the cheapness of Indian 

labour. This may very Avell bo done in 
the name of doing good to the labourers. 
We also Avant our workers to have sufficient 
food, clothing, air, ligld, recreation, protectiQn 
against sun and rain, education, etc. But 
the standard should not be made so high as 
to. cripple or destroy our industries, or to 
make factory life incomparably njore attrac- 
tive than village life. Working conditions 
in factories can be advantageous to Indian 
labour only if the ^tories can exist There 
would be no philajmropy in improving them 
off the face of the earft. 
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We may be $oeused of not wanting* any 
amelioration of the lot of. our labourers. 
But such accusations ffre easily borne. We 
want to enable our workers to lead decent 
and healthy lives as well as to enable 
industries financed and managed By Indians 
to live and thrive. 

TN Reviiied Bengal Secondary Education Bill 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill, as 
revised by the Senate of the Calcutta 
University, provid^i that the Secondary 
Education Board shall have 

“APresident to be appointed by tlie Chancellor 
of the University of Calcutta kfter consideration of 
a naihe or names to be submitted to him by the 
Senate of the University of Calcutta.’; 

The Board itself should have the power 
of choosing its President, at least after a 
few years. But if it be taken for granted 
that. the University Chancellor should be the 
appointing authority, his choice should be 
restricted to a panel named by the Senate. 

.Another provision is that the Board shall 
consist, among others, of “four members, of 
wfiom one at least shall be a Muhammadan 
to bo elected by the Senate of the University 
of Calcutta.*’ There can be no objection 
^to any competent cultured person of any 
faith being a member of the Board. W^hat 
objectionable is the introduction of the 
principle of communal representation in any 
represen tktive body — particularly in an 

educational body. It is also to be noted 
that the Muhammadan community in Bengal 
has not established and does not maintain a 
quarter of the private educational institutions 
aflSliated to or recognized by the Calcutta 
University the proportion is very much 
smaller. tSvo other provisions are open 
to objection for the same reasons. These are : 
Three members, of whom one shall be a Muham- 
madan, to be elected by the managing committees 
of Non-Government High Schools, 

. Four member's, of whom one at least shall be a 
Headmaster and one at least a Muhammadan, to 
be elect<3d by the graduate teachers of recognized 
High Schools for boys, excluding Government High 
Sciiools 

. How many Mussulman and how many 
non-Mussalman graduate teachers are there 
in these schools ? 

The power of appointing inspecting, 
clerical and^ menial staffs for the Board is at 
first to be exercised (for two years, or less 
as the Bengal Legislative Council may deter- 
mine). It is to be expected that the inspecting 
staff (and other staff) will Te appointed for the 
full working periods of their lives. That 


would mean that for the next 25 or 30 years ^ 
the principal officers of the Board are to 
be Government nominees and appointees. 
Under the circumstances the Board cannot be 
expected to function as a reasonably indepen- 
dent body, particularly as its President Is 
for all practical purposes to be a protege ®f 
the Government, the University Chancellor 
and the Governor of Bengal being the same 
person. 

That the Board sliail appoint a Committee, 
iMeh 'need not he confined to its members, 
of which at least two-thirds of the members 
shall be women, to advise the Board in 
regard to the education of women, is a good 
feature of the Bill. 

One of the powers of the Board according 
to the Bill is that it may, 

Subject to the approval of the Senate and tho 
Local Govcrnineiit, institute and control such 
examination.s (other than the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the University of Calc\itta) as it thinks fit ; 
etc. 

It is necessary to understand the full 
implications and possibilities of this clause. 

It gives the Board the power, if it so 
chooses, to institute a rival examination 
to the university Matriculation. The Ijocal 
Government may make the passing of tjiis 
examination a qualification for Govern- 
ment service without attaching the same 
value to the Matriculation. The result in’ 
that case would be tliat the number of 
candidates for the Matriculation would fall 
off. Two serious consequences would be 
involved in such falling off. There would 
be a serious decrease in the fee income of 
the University, wliich would deprive it im 
part of its power to carry on its work.^ 
And, owing to the number of Matriculates 
declining, a much smaller number than now 
would go up to the higher and highest 
stages of collegiate and university education. 
That would be a blow to high education in** 
Bengal. 

Undoubtedly the institution of a rivaf 
to the Matriculation would require the approval 
of the Senate. But when such a rival exa- 
mination is instituted, it might not be given 
out that it would be such, nor need it at 
first be given out that it, but not the 
Matriculation, would be made a qualifying 
examination for Government service. The 
method of driving the thin end of tlie wedgr 
is well known to Government officials. ' 

Moreover, the vSenate as at- present con 
stitttted is more an official than an elected 
non-official body. It may not, therefon 
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t impossible to instUate with its consent 
examination which is expressly declared 
be parallel to the Matriculation, like the 
School Final Examination in some provinces. 

- For these reasons, before the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill is ' passed the 
ckuse which we have just examined should 
I? be so amplified or modified as to obviate 
the dangers which we have pointed out. 

Bengal Primary Education Bill 

The form in which the BengarPrimary 
Education Hill has emerged from the hands 
of the Select Oonimittee is not satisfactory. 
We are , irreconcilably opposed to the levy 
of 'any* education cess or tax in 
Bengal. More revenue is raised in Bengal 
than in any of the ?najor provinces 
and Bengal possesses a larger population than 
any province. Yet this province gets for 
its expenses a smaller amount than any 
major province. If Bengal got the same 
proportion of the revenues raised here as 
any other major province gets— -nay, if it got 
on\y the four crores which are obtained from 
jute and which are rightfully its very own, 
then it would be entirely unnecessary to 
raise .any fresh revenue for making primary 
education in Bengal free and compulsory for 
all boys and girls. 

^ The Central Primary Education Committee 
which the Bill sets up is needed for co- 
ordinating primary education in the different 
iireas and for making the standards and 
subjects uniform in the different districts, 
^he Select Committee would, however, give 
merely advisory powers to this body. But 
what is needed is that it should have 


and the number ten of elected members are 
iiifeufticietit foi’ the adequate ^representatiua 
of all the districts. * ^ 

It is a good suggestion that tlie ©iitrict 
Boards, Union Boards and Fanchayafe? ehofild 
be allowed ’ to choose their representatives 
from outside as well as from among them-’ 
selves, so that persons having special 
knowledge of educational problems and local 
conditions may be elected. 

Like the Central IMucation Committee, . 
tJm Distnet School BoapAs should have an 
adequate mirnher of u’Smen members,. This 
is indispensably netfessary for the spread 
and improvement of ^girls’ education in Bengal. 

As in the Bengal Secondary Education 
Bill so in the Bengal Primary Education 
Bill the retrograde principle of communal 
representation has been introduced. In the ^ 
latter it is provided that the President and 
Vice-President of a District School B6ard 
are to be elected from the religious 
community which forms the majority 
of the population of the district. Stfeh 
a provision cannot be too strongly 
condemned. It would be sure i n many cases to 
lead to the election of men of inferior edupatiou 
in preference to those of superior educatior^^ 

Plague in India > . 

It is about 34 years ago that in the last 
century plague appeared in India. Through- 
out this period, in not a single year has the 
whole of India been free from this scourge. 

No other country in the world — no other 
country at any rate which is under the rule 
of a civilized people, possesses this unenvi- 
able distinction, 


controlling powers and determine the entire 
course of primary education in the province. 
It should not have less powers in the sphere 
of primary education than the Calcutta 
University has in the field of higher edu- 
oation and the proposed secondary education 
board would have in the sphere of secondary 
education. 

hi this Central Primary Education 
OommitteCy there should be an adequate 
proportion of women meird>ers. This is 
if Bengal is to make progress. 

A . . Of the sixteen members of the Central 
ydSS^jimttee ten are to be elected by the 
Ms® ct School Boards and six to be nominated 
ijr the Government The proportion of 
\ -laminated members is higher than it ought 
y be. Moreover, the total number of sixteen 


The latest statistics of reported attacks 
and deaths from plague, given in the Gazette 
of India for May 25, are for the week ending 
the 4th May, tihich is a week in summer. 
They are given district by district and are 
summarized below for provinces and States. 


Provinces or States 
Bombay 
Madras 

Bihar and Orissa 
Burma 

Central Provinces 

United Proyinces 

Punjab 

Punjab States 

Rajputana (imported case) 

Hyderabad 

Mysore State * 


Attacks 

Deaths 

125 

67 

7 

4. 

148 

114 

13 

15 

45 

11 

440 . 

537 

118 

69 

34 

24 

1 

1 

2 . 

1 

23 
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. fhose and States have .Det j. been 

Hj^tiosied abover in which ther^*were no 
crtsea,dnring the week ^'nnder report 

ti ^ dnloint FaiHire of a Ertti|jii*Baitk 

Any readers will remember the failure 
of the firm of Arbuthnot & Co., bar’.ors and 
merchants in Madras in the year 1906, Sir 
George Ai^uthnot, the head of the firm, 
^^ntly died at t^ age of 82. That is the 
occasion lor recallil^g the fact. When in 
196^ that hnn, then, the largest in. Madras, 
suspended payment, Acjfadyen, one of its 
partners in Brithid, committed suicide. Sir 
George Arbuthnot was arrested. Investiga- 
tion showed that the firm had bqi n insolvent 
for months, if not years, but had Nevertheless 
continued to accept deposits^ dl of which 
wore swallowed up in the ciftsh. Thousands 
of depositors were impoverishel many utterly 
ruined. » Sir Geerge Arbuthnot was tried for 
fraud and was sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment 

T^ere is no alchemy by which the faults 
of other peoples can be transmitted into the 
merits of our own people. If some Britishers 
mdre swindlers, that does not prove that all 
I^fidians are honest But in order that 
unwarrantably discouraging conclusions may 
.^lot be drawn from in stances of fraud on the 
part of Indians, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that there are dishonest rogues even . 
among ’high-placed foreigners. 

Reviews itt the league of Nations Library 

League of Nations News-sheet states 
that. the Library of the League of Nations 
subscriW to 1,700 reviews of sixty-six 
conutries. It would be interesting to Imow 
ho# many Indian-owned and Indian-edited 
reviews are /^subscribed to” by the League. 
T/fe Modern Bemew is not. 

, ProfMratory Commission for Disarmament 
^ Conference 

A new turn of events has been given to 
the* whole question of limitation of armaments 
by the declaration made to the Commis- 
sion by Mr. Gibson, representa;^tive of the 
GOveTnroenI: of the United States* of America. 

Mr. Gibson’s concentration on reduction and 
on the scrapping of the word “iimitalion,”. his 
empasis on the uimreeedentnd opportuhity opened 
up hy the Kellogg Pact fiSfK^vaacing the cause of 



disanoament, and hts readiness / 
methods to achieve, ogreeihent, ' I 
impetus to the whole movement, 

The OomthissioQ. whidi is attended by 
including the Gnited States of America "■ 
smd Russia, spent the first few, days 
its agenda. The President’s suggestion was tlu, _ 
Commission should deal with some of the sub^ii- 
tiaf points left unsettled in the first readii® ©y 
their drA convention, to which tliere was addeal^' 
a proposal Germany with regard to pubUci* " 
and exchange of armaments information. 

There were also on the provisional agenda the - 
draft convention proposed at the last meeting 
by the Russian delegation, a Turkish, propos 
and a proposal from China. 

The Russian draft convention proposed that,/^ 
in the course of two years, land, naval and air 
forces should be reduced by one-halL by one-thiM, i 
or by ono-quarter, the largest reduction to be'* 


applied to States possessing ^ forces ^over a certa^i 


ipn 

- - - - r a . 

to States possess^ 


level, and the smaller reductions 
ing lower levels of strength. 

The Turkish proposal was that a maximpui 
sliould be fixed for the armed forces required 
by a State to provide for its legitimate defence 
against sudden aggression and that once the number ] 
wei*e fixed in this way States with forces in ex- 
cess of these requirements would have to reduce 
them within the limits fixed and States whose 
effectives were below the limits indicated would 
not be permitted to increase their number. 

The proposal from China was that cxinipulsory 
militaiT service should lie abolished. •• 


Congress Contribution to Meerut Defence Funit 

The Working Committee of the IncK 
National Congress has sar^ctioned Rs. 1. 
for the Meerut Defence Fund. The 
tribution is inadequate in View of the 
that the trial will last for a year, if 
longer, and heavy lawyers’ fees will 
to be paid and other expenses incurred, 
smallness o^ the Congress contribution ,fi 
be due either to the slenderness orW .. 
resources or to inadequate realization ^ 
the gravity of the case and of its proba|3iiF'** 
effects on the public life and public md^’. * 
ments of the country, or to both reason 
Whatever the cause may be, the state 
things is to be regretted. 




Grish Chunonr Ghose 


Not many men of among the '^.oungt 
know the name mid achievements of Gi . 
Ghose, fewas one of the earliest onti ,, 
uifh^ pqMdets— founder and first eoffoy 
Hinado "piHot /and the Bengalee. 

of his birth falls on the 27th <rf this m 

hope it will be ceMrated with due ea^mnity* 


PKIOTjgi AND PdBUSHSD BY SaJANI KaSTA DaS, at MDl! PraBAW PbMB 
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